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The  South  Paeiiic  Commission  Makes  Progress 

by  Felix  M.  Keesing,  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  on  the  Commission 


The  South  Pacific  Commission,  the  regional  in- 
ternational organization  created  by  agreement  of 
the  six  governments  administering  non-self- 
governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific  area,  has 
now  largely  completed  the  initial  organizational 
phases  of  its  work.  The  first  session  was  held  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  from  May  11-21, 1948,  and  the 
second  session  from  October  25-November  2, 1948. 
At  these  meetings  arrangements  were  made  to 
establish  the  permanent  headquarters  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia;  the  organization  of  the  Secre- 
tariat was  completed;  the  permanent  officers  of 
the  Secretariat  were  chosen;  the  South  Pacific 
Research  Council  was  established ;  and  a  prelimi- 
nary work  program  was  launched. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  established 
by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  worked  out  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  powers  concerned  at  the  South 
JjSeas  Conference  which  was  held  at  Canberra, 
Australia,  in  January-February  1947.1    The  par- 
ticipating governments  are  Australia,  France,  the 
""Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
5&nd  the  United  States.    Already  a  precedent  ex- 
isted for  such  a  regional  organization  in  the  work 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1942  as  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission  and  was  enlarged  in  1945  to  include 
France  and  the  Netherlands.2    To  a  large  extent 
the  South  Pacific  Commission  has  followed  the 
organizational  patterns  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission, benefiting  by  its  experience  to  date. 

The  agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  entered  into  force  on  July  29,  1948, 
when  acceptances  by  all  six  governments  concerned 
were  received  by  the  Government  of  Australia. 
For  the  United  States  the  President  signed  the  in- 
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strument  of  acceptance  of  the  agreement  as  of  Jan- 
uary 28, 1948,  after  Congress  had  given  its  author- 
ization for  United  States  participation  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  403  (80th  Congress).3  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  constitute  the  working 
charter  of  the  Commission.  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 6,  defines  its  general  purpose  as  follows : 

The  Commission  shall  be  a  consultative  and  advisory 
body  to  the  participating  Governments  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission 
and  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  their  peoples. 

The  21  articles  and  67  paragraphs  comprising  the 
agreement  specify  in  considerable  detail  the  scope, 
organization,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission itself,  its  secretariat,  and  its  auxiliary 
bodies,  mainly  comprising  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
search Council  and  the  South  Pacific  Conference, 
a  periodic  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  terri- 
tories concerned.4  While  having  no  organic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations,  the  Commission  is 
directed  under  article  XV  to  cooperate  as  fully 
as  possible  with  that  body  and  with  appropriate 
specialized  agencies  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
The  precise  wording  of  the  agreement,  as  provid- 
ing the  legal  basis  for  the  Commission's  activities, 
necessarily  underwent  minute  scrutiny  at  many 
points  during  the  first  two  sessions.  It  says  much 
for  the  wisdom  and  clarity  of  thought  of  those  at- 
tending the  1947  South  Seas  Conference  that  al- 


1  For  a  report  on  the  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
16,  1947,  p.  459. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1945,  p.  1023. 

•Public  Law  No.  403,  80th  Congress  2d  Sess.  (62  Stat. 
15). 

*  For  the  full  text  of  the  agreement,  see  South  Seas  Con- 
ference Papers,  Doc.  P/18,  Feb.  6,  1947. 
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most  no  obscurities  or  ambiguities  appeared  to 
require  further  interpretation  by  the  governments 
involved. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  itself  consists  of 
twelve  commissioners,  of  whom  each  government 
has  appointed  two,  with  one  designated  as  its  senior 
commissioner.  Alternate  commissioners  and  ad- 
visers are  also  appointed  as  desired.  Votes  are 
cast  by  the  senior  commissioners  only,  and  voting 
is  in  general  on  the  basis  of  a  two-thirds  majority, 
though  certain  major  budgetary  and  financial 
decisions  require  the  concurrence  of  all  senior  com- 
missioners. The  chairmanship  rotates  alphabeti- 
cally among  governments  from  session  to  session. 
Two  regular  sessions  are  to  be  held  each  year,  to- 
gether with  any  further  sessions  the  Commission 
may  consider  necessary.  For  the  present  the 
agreed  cycle  of  regular  sessions  in  late  April-early 
May  and  late  October-early  November. 

The  first  session  of  the  Commission  opened  on 
May  11,  1948,  with  a  personal  welcome  by  the 
Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Vere  Evatt.  The  main  agenda  items  were  as 
follows : 

(1)  formulating  rules  of  procedure  to  guide  the 
Commission's  work;  (2)  making  preliminary 
arrangements  for  choosing  a  permanent  seat; 
(3)  defining  procedures  for  filling  the  staff  posi- 
tions in  the  secretariat;  (4)  deciding  the  organi- 
zation of  the  secretariat,  including  staff  require- 
ments and  regulations,  terms  of  appointment,  and 
a  classification  and  salary  plan;  (5)  planning  the 
specific  organization  of  the  Research  Council; 
(6)  preparing  an  initial  budget,  together  with 
provisional  financial  regulations  and  an  account- 
ing system;  (7)  carrying  forward  from  the  South 
Seas  Conference  the  formulation  of  a  provisional 
work  program  consisting  of  a  list  of  desirable 
projects,  with  attention  to  priorities;  (8)  liqui- 
dating the  interim  organization  carried  on  to  this 
time  jointly  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Governments;  and  (9)  setting  up  a  Working  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  of  all  six  gov- 
ernments to  carry  forward  outstanding  business 
between  sessions.5 

At  the  first  session  a  plan  evolved  naturally  of 
dividing  the  Commission  personnel — in  all  some 
30  persons — into  two  ad  hoc  committees.  These 
committees,  labeled  A  and  B,  each  with  a  com- 


'  See  Proceedings  of  the  First  Session  (mimeographed). 
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missioner  and  an  adviser  or  advisers  from  each 
participating  government,  met  concurrently  and 
were  allotted  those  agenda  items  not  yet  ready  to 
be  handled  directly  in  full  Commission  session, 
In  this  way  almost  every  knotty  problem  was 
thrashed  out  in  an  informal  committee  setting, 
and  a  recommendation  to  which  representatives 
of  all  delegations  had  agreed  could  then  be  placed 
before  the  Commission  in  plenary  session.  This 
committee  organization  proved  so  successful  thai 
it  was  adopted  without  question  at  the  outset  ol 
the  second  session.  In  general,  Committee  B  deall 
with  organizational,  budgetary,  and  legal  prob- 
lems, Committee  A  dealt  with  the  site,  choice  oi 
personnel,  the  work  program,  the  Research  Coun 
cil,  and  the  South  Pacific  Conference. 

The  second  session  convened  on  October  25, 1948 
In  the  interim  period  a  small  provisional  secre- 
tariat had  carried  on  essential  staff  activities  ii 
Sydney,  under  the  part-time  direction  of  an  Act 
ing  Secretary-General,  John  R.  Kerr,  an  Austra- 
lian barrister,  who  had  previously  headed  the  in 
terim  organization.  The  six  governments  anc 
their  commissioners  had  also  advanced  the  task  o: 
selecting  the  permanent  seat  and  the  permanen 
personnel,  by  authorizing  the  Working  Committer 
as  their  main  agency  for  continuing  inter-consulta 
tion.  In  early  September  1948  the  Working  Com 
mittee  visited  the  two  sites  proposed  for  the  head 
quarters,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  and  Suva,  Fij 
Islands,  and  examined  in  detail  the  local  situatioi 
as  regards  buildings,  housing,  and  other  relevan 
matters.  The  governments  also  gave  wide  pub 
licity  regarding  the  senior  secretariat  position 
available,  so  that  by  September  the  commissioner 
had  before  them  the  names  of  available  candidate 
for  the  posts  of  Secretary-General,  Deputy  Secre 
tary-General,  and  the  full-  and  part-time  member 
of  the  Research  Council.  Furthermore,  unani 
mous  agreement  had  been  reached  on  selections  f  o 
the  two  top  administrative  posts. 

With  this  effective  preparatory  work  in  hanc 
the  Commission  at  its  second  session  was  able  t 
proceed  rapidly  with  the  completion  of  its  ma  jo 
organizational  tasks.  On  the  evening  of  the  firs 
day,  the  decision  was  made  by  a  majority  vote  t 
establish  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Commission  a 
Noumea.  The  Commission  then  proceeded  t 
other  agenda  items,  mainly  working  in  committei 
but  holding  periodic  plenary  sessions  to  pass  upo 
committee  resolutions  and  to  check  the  accumulal 
ing  summary  record. 
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By  resolution  of  the  first  session,  meetings  of 
the  Commission  are  to  be  held  in  public  when  mat- 
ters directly  relating  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  South  Pacific  peoples  are  under  dis- 
cussion. Because  the  second  session,  like  the  first, 
was  primarily  concerned  with  establishing  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Commission,  the  meet- 
ings were,  in  general,  not  open  to  the  press,  though 
press  statements  were  issued  periodically.  An  ex- 
ception was  made,  however,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
session,  when  representatives  of  the  press  were  in- 
vited to  morning  and  afternoon  plenary  sessions 
dealing  with  the  work  program. 

The  local  French  authorities  offered  exceedingly 
generous  terms  looking  toward  effective  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  and  its  personnel  at 
Noumea.  Precise  details  as  to  financing  the  site 
will  be  worked  out  at  the  third  session,  but  the 
costs  of  the  initial  development  will  be  relatively 
small.  The  Commission  has  followed  closely  the 
system  developed  by  the  United  Nations  to  cover 
"privileges  and  immunities,"  both  at  the  head- 
quarters site  and  as  relating  to  the  territories  of 
the  participating  governments. 

The  Commission  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
highly  competent  personnel  to  fill  its  top  adminis- 
trative and  research  posts.  The  Secretary-General 
is  William  D.  Forsyth,  Australian  historian  and 
diplomatic  officer,  who  was  serving  as  Australian 
member  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  able  to  be 
present  during  the  second  session  and  was  sworn 
into  office  at  one  of  the  Commission's  plenary  ses- 
sions. Chosen  for  Deputy  Secretary-General  was 
an  experienced  officer  of  the  British  Colonial  Serv- 
ice in  the  Pacific,  H.  E.  Maude,  who  was  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony,  and  is  known  to  many  Americans  for  his 
anthropological  expertness  as  well  as  his  adminis- 
trative capacities.  Additional  permanent  secre- 
tariat posts  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  from  among  residents  of 
the  South  Pacific  territories. 

The  personnel  of  the  Research  Council  was  also 
named  at  the  second  session.  The  deputy  chair- 
man, who  is  responsible  for  developing  the  research 
phases  of  the  Commission's  work,  is  Dr.  L.  G.  M. 
Baas-Becking,  Dutch  botanist,  with  long  experi- 
ence in  research  administration  in  Indonesia  and 
previously  in  the  United  States,  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. As  the  work  of  the  Research  Council  will 
fall  into  three  main  categories,  namely  health, 
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economic  development,  and  social  development  (in- 
cluding education) ,  full-time  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  of  these  fields.  At  the  second 
session,  Maj.  E.  Massal,  of  the  French  Colonial 
Medical  Service,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  French  Pacific  territories,  was  chosen  to  head 
the  program  in  health.  For  economic  develop- 
ment, the  full-time  member  is  Dr.  H.  G.  MacMillan, 
United  States  agricultural  expert,  who  had  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  military  farm  projects  in  Pacific 
islands  during  the  war  and  in  the  postwar  research 
program  on  the  United  States  Commercial  Com- 
pany in  the  Micronesian  Islands.  The  full-time 
member  in  the  field  of  social  development  has  not 
yet  been  named.  In  addition  to  the  4  full-time 
members,  13  part-time  members  have  been  named, 
as  follows : 

Health— Dr.  J.  T.  Gunther  (Australia) ,  Dr.  H.  de 
Rook  (Netherlands),  Dr.  J.  C.  Lopdell  (New 
Zealand),   Capt.   W.   P.    Stephens,   Medical 
Corps  U.S.N.  (United  States) 
Economic  Development — The  Director  of  the  In- 
situt  Francais  d'Oceanie  (France),  B.  E.  V. 
Parham  (United  Kingdom) ,  Dean  K.  A.  Ryer- 
son      (United     States),     J.     G.     Crawford 
(Australia) 
Social  Development — Sir  Peter  Buck,  Director  of 
the  Bishop  Museum  (Hawaii),  Howard  Hay- 
den  (United  Kingdom),  W.  C.  Groves  (Aus- 
traliea) ,  Maurice  Grangie  (France) ,  Rev.  I.  S. 
Kijne  (Netherlands) 

The  Research  Council  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Noumea  on  April  30, 1949.  Meanwhile  the  full- 
time  members  have  visited  the  main  administrative 
centers  in  the  islands  in  order  to  consult  with  the 
local  administrative  and  technical  specialists,  and 
otherwise  to  lay  a  basis  for  developing  the  research 
program.  It  is  expected  that  the  full  Research 
Council  will  meet  usually  once  a  year.  Among  its 
powers,  as  denned  by  the  agreement,  is  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  technical  standing  committees  to 
deal  with  particular  fields  of  research,  and  also 
(with  Commission  approval)  ad  hoc  committees 
to  handle  special  problems."  Special  opportunity 
to  advance  the  research  work  of  the  Commission 
was  presented  in  February  1949  when  observers 
from  the  Commission  attended  the  seventh  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Science  Congress  in  New 
Zealand. 


'  For  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Research  Council 
see  articles  VI  to  VIII  of  the  agreement. 
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Articles  IX-XII  of  the  agreement  provide  for 
periodic  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  terri- 
tories in  a  "South  Pacific  Conference."  As  with 
the  West  Indian  Conference  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  this  phase  of  the  organization  is 
designed  to  enable  spokesmen  for  the  resident 
populations  to  get  together  and  discuss  mutual 
problems.  The  following  statements  in  the  agree- 
ment define  the  functions  of  the  Conference : 

Aeticle  IX 

In  order  to  associate  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
representatives  of  the  local  inhabitants  of,  and  of  official 
and  non-official  institutions  directly  concerned  with,  the 
territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  there  shall 
be  established  a  South  Pacific  Conference  with  advisory 
powers  as  a  body  auxiliary  to  the  Commission. 

Aeticle  XII 

The  Conference  may  discuss  such  matters  of  common 
interest  as  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Commission, 
and  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on 
any  such  matters. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Commission  the 
number  of  official  delegates  was  fixed  at  2  for  each 
of  15  designated  territories 7  except  2  very  small 
ones,  Nauru  and  the  Tokelaus,  which  will  have  1 
each.  If  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  accepts  a  prof- 
fered invitation  to  send  2  delegates  this  will  make 
a  total  of  30  official  delegates.  In  addition,  alter- 
nates and  advisers  up  to  a  total  of  32  (or  34  with 
Tonga)  have  been  authorized. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence, the  Commission  has  decided,  will  be  held  in 
Suva  during  the  last  week  in  April  1950.  Subse- 
quently it  will  meet,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  years, 
and  in  different  localities  "with  due  regard  to  the 
principle  of  rotation."  The  gathering  will  be 
unique  in  that  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 


7  The  Commission  drew  up  for  this  purpose  a  list  of  15 
territorial  units,  the  size,  population,  and  ethnic  character 
of  which  justified  representation  at  the  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference. They  are  as  follows :  Papua,  New  Guinea  (Aus- 
tralian Trust  Territory),  Nauru,  New  Caledonia,  French 
Establishments,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  Western  Samoa,  Toke- 
lau  Islands,  Cook  Islands  (including  Niue),  Fiji,  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  Gilbert  Islands,  Ellice 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  New  Hebrides  Condominium. 
A  possible  sixteenth  unit  comprises  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga, 
which  technically  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission,  but  which  has  been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Commission's  activities.  This  list  does  not  attribute 
the  territorial  units  to  specific  countries  and  accordingly 
does  not  touch  upon  questions  of  sovereignty  which  in  a 
few  cases  are  still  matters  of  international  dispute. 


of  the  area  that  representatives  of  these  scattered 
island  peoples  will  come  together  in  such  a  manner. 
Further  planning  of  the  agenda  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  first  Conference  will  be  undertaken 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Commission. 

One  of  the  most  complicated  aspects  of  the  Com- 
mission's early  work  has  been  to  prepare  a  budget 
and  otherwise  arrange  its  financial  procedures. 
According  to  the  agreement,  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  its  related  bodies  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  participating  governments  as 
follows:  Australia  30  percent;  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  15 
percent;  France  and  the  United  States  12^2 
percent. 

The  first  session  worked  out  a  provisional 
budget  of  36,340  pounds  sterling  to  cover  fiscal 
operations  from  May  1948  to  the  end  of  the  first 
year  (Dec.  31,  1948).  This  included  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  financial  obligations  incurred  pre-  j 
viously  by  the  interim  organization.  At  this  ses- 
sion it  was  also  agreed  to  use  an  amount  of  40,000 
pounds  sterling  which  had  been  already  contrib- 
uted proportionately  by  the  participating  govern- 
ments as  a  revolving  fund  to  meet  such  future 
obligations  as  may  be  incurred  ahead  of  national 
contributions  being  received  by  the  Commission. , 
Because  the  Commission  had  merely  a  skeleton 
organization  in  the  year  1948,  the  total  expendi- 
tures have  fallen  far  short  of  the  provisional 
budget  figures.  The  second  session  had  the  more 
difficult  task  of  preparing  a  realistic  budget  for 
1949,  covering  both  administrative  and  research 
operations  as  they  were  expected  to  develop  with- 
in that  fiscal  year.  The  budget,  as  passed  with 
certain  reservations,  totaled  53,816  pounds  sterl- 
ing. Of  this  amount  about  45  percent  is  for  sal- 
aries and  25  percent  for  travel.  A  provisional 
amount  of  6,000  pounds  sterling  has  been  allotted 
for  research  purposes,  pending  further  clarifica- 
tion of  the  needs  in  this  category.  In  Public  Law 
403,  Congress  set  a  maximum  annual  amount  of 
$20,000  to  meet  the  costs  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Commission.  Considering  the 
United  States  share  as  12y2  percent,  this  would 
automatically  put  a  maximum  of  approximately 
$160,000,  or  40,000  pounds  sterling  at  the  present 
exchange  rate,  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  Commis- 
sion's budget.  The  1949  budget  of  53,815  pounds 
sterling  has  already  exceeded  this  amount,  even 
though  it  was  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  strin- 
gency and  economy,  and  represents  little  more 
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than  the  regular  administrative  budget.  Under 
present  legislation,  therefore,  the  United  States 
faces  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  pay  its  full 
share  of  an  increased  budget. 

In  addition  to  all  these  organizational  problems, 
the  Commission  at  both  sessions  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  drafting  a  work  program  which  would 
give  preliminary  definition  to  the  tasks  of  welfare 
and  development  which  the  organization  was  estab- 
lished to  handle.  The  South  Seas  Conference  in 
1947  had  already  drafted  a  list  of  possible  projects, 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  those  deserving  im- 
mediate attention.  At  the  first  session  in  May  1948, 
Committee  A  reviewed  again  the  potential  work 
program  of  the  Commission.  The  commissioners 
and  their  advisers  put  on  the  committee  table  many 
suggestions  offered  by  their  governments  and  by 
themselves,  and  these  were  evaluated  in  terms  of 
how  far  they  were  of  common  concern  and  deserved 
high  priority.  A  draft  for  a  provisional  work 
program  was  then  presented  to  the  Commission  as 
a  whole  and  accepted.  In  general,  this  May  for- 
mulation was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Com- 
mission should  carry  out  a  relatively  small  number 
of  carefully  selected  projects  which  represented 
the  most  crucial  needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

At  the  second  session  this  provisional  work  pro- 
gram was  reviewed  carefully,  particularly  to  de- 
cide which  projects  could  be  initiated  immediately 
by  the  full-time  staff  members  as  they  assumed 
office  and  which  might  better  be  held  over  until  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Kesearch  Council  in  April  1949. 
It  was  recognized  that  some  projects  could  be  car- 
ried forward  rapidly  by  collecting  and  collating 
existing  data.  The  Secretary-General  was  there- 
,  fore  directed  to  get  these  under  way  as  rapidly  as 
feasible.  Included  are  measures  looking  toward 
improvement  of  air  and  sea  transport  services  in 
the  region;  coordination  of  human  quarantine 
measures  and  exchange  of  epidemiological  infor- 
mation; coordination  of  information  on  fisheries 
research ;  pooling  of  information  on  expert  assist- 
ance desired  and  available ;  liaison  with  public  and 
private  agencies  doing  experimental  work  in  agri- 
culture and  industry  with  a  view  to  disseminating 
information  of  their  findings;  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  technical  training  of 
islanders ;  development  of  a  Commission  library ; 


preparation  of  a  record  file  of  scientists  and  of 
public  and  private  agencies  interested  in  the  re- 
gion ;  investigation  of  the  possible  use  of  radio  and 
visual  aids  in  education. 

A  number  of  other  projects,  the  Commission 
felt,  called  for  new  research,  so  that  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  these  items  pending  advice  from  the 
full-time  members  of  the  Eesearch  Council  and 
the  Kesearch  Council  itself.  Among  such  matters 
are  improvement  of  the  copra  industry,  including 
mechanization ;  control  of  plant  and  animal  pests 
and  diseases;  research  into  health  problems,  par- 
ticularly infant  and  maternal  welfare;  improve- 
ment of  nutrition;  stimulation  and  coordination 
of  studies  in  vulcanology  and  seismology ;  improve- 
ment of  tropical  pasture  lands ;  problems  of  con- 
servation ;  studies  of  the  impact  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion on  the  traditional  societies;  and  studies  of 
labor  conditions. 

The  Commission  itself  has  shown  a  considerable 
diffidence  about  carrying  forward  too  specifically 
its  formulation  of  research  needs  until  it  can  re- 
ceive adequate  technical  advice  from  the  Kesearch 
Council.  The  work  program  is  therefore  still  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  flexible. 

The  general  future  scope  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission's  activities  may  best  be  visualized  by 
reference  to  article  IV  of  the  agreement.  This  de- 
fines its  main  powers  and  functions  as  follows: 

(a)  to  study,  formulate  and  recommend  measures  for 
the  development  of,  and  where  necessary  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  services  affecting,  the  economic  and  social  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission,  particularly  in  respect  of 
agriculture  (including  animal  husbandry),  communica- 
tions, transport,  fisheries,  forestry,  industry,  labor,  mar- 
keting, production,  trade  and  finance,  public  works, 
education,   health,  housing  and  social  welfare; 

(6)  to  provide  for  and  facilitate  research  in  technical, 
scientific,  economic  and  social  fields  .  .  . ; 

(c)  to  make  recommendations  for  the  co-ordination  of 
local  projects  .  .  .  which  have  regional  significance  .  .  .; 

(d)  to  provide  technical  assistance,  advice  and  informa- 
tion ...  for  the  participating  Governments; 

(e)  to  promote  co-operation  with  non-participating 
Governments  and  with  non-governmental  organisations 
of  a  public  or  quasi-public  character  having  common  inter- 
ests in  the  area  .  .  . ; 

(/)  to  address  inquiries  to  the  participating  Govern- 
ments on  matters  within  its  competence ;  and  to  discharge 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  partic- 
ipating Governments. 


July  4,    J  949 
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Genocide  Convention  Transmitted  to  the  Senate 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL    REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Paris  on  December  9,  1948, 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 11, 1948. 

The  character  of  the  Convention  is  explained  in 
the  enclosed  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State.  I  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  his  report  and  urge 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  my  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Convention. 

In  my  letter  of  February  5,  1947,  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  my  first  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  therein,  I  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  important  achievements  of  the 
General  Assembly's  First  Session  was  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nationsthat 
genocide  constitutes  a  crime  under  international 
law.  I  also  emphasized  that  America  has  long 
been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  democratic  progress 
to  peoples  less  favored  than  we  have  been  and 
that  we  must  maintain  their  belief  in  us  by  our 
policies  and  our  acts. 

By  the  leading  part  the  United  States  has  taken 
in  the  United  Nations  in  producing  an  effective  in- 
ternational legal  instrument  outlawing  the  world- 
shocking  crime  of  genocide,  we  have  established 
before  the  world  our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward 
that  crime.  By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
my  ratification  of  this  Convention,  which  I  urge, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  take  effective 
action  on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
Jime  16,  191$. 
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The  President, 

The  White  House : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  certified 
copy  of  the  convention  on  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Paris  on  December  9,  1948, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  convention  defines  genocide  to  mean  cer- 
tain acts,  enumerated  in  article  II,  committed  with 
the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such. 
These  acts  are  discussed  below. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  convention  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  destruction  of  a  human  group  as 
such.  The  first  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  this  subject,  96  (I),  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1946,  succinctly  pointed  out  that — 

Genocide  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of  entire 
human  groups,  as  homicide  is  the  denial  of  the  right  to  live 
of  individual  human  beings. 

The  resolution  also  pointed  out  that  genocide 
shocks  the  conscience  of  mankind,  results  in  great 
losses  to  humanity  and  is  contrary  to  moral  law. 
Of  course,  homicide  also  is  shocking,  results  in 
losses  to  humanity  and  is  contrary  to  moral  law. 
The  distinction  between  those  two  crimes,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  difference  in  underlying  moral  prin- 
ciples, because  in  the  case  of  both  crimes,  moral 
principles  are  equally  outraged.  The  distinction 
is  that  in  homicide,  the  individual  is  the  victim; 
in  genocide,  it  is  the  group. 

The  General  Assembly  declared  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  physical  extermination  of  human 
groups,  as  such,  is  of  such  grave  and  legitimate 

1  S.  Exec.  O,  June  16,  1949. 
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international  concern  that  civilized  society  is  justi- 
fied in  branding  genocide  as  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law.  The  extermination  of  entire  human 
groups  impairs  the  self-preservation  of  civiliza- 
tion itself.  The  recent  genocidal  acts  committed 
by  the  Nazi  Government  have  placed  heavy  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  on  other  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own.  The  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  the  United  States  alone  on  refugees,  many  of 
them  victims  of  genocide,  and  the  special  immi- 
gration laws  designed  to  take  care  of  such  unfor- 
tunates illustrate  how  genocide  can  deeply  affect 
other  states.  On  September  23,  1948,  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  stated  that — 

Governments  which  systematically  disregard  the  rights 
of  their  own  people  are  not  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  other  people  and  are  likely  to  seek 
their  objectives  by  coercion  and  force  in  the  international 
field. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
declaring  that  genocide  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  the  convention  is  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  genocide  requires  international  coop- 
eration. However,  the  convention  does  not  sub- 
stitute international  responsibility  for  state  re- 
sponsibility. It  leaves  to  states  themselves  the 
basic  obligation  to  protect  entire  human  groups  in 
their  right  to  live.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  de- 
signed to  insure  international  liability  where  state 
responsibility  has  not  been  properly  discharged. 

The  convention  was  carefully  drafted  and,  in- 
deed, represents  the  culmination  of  more  than  2 
years  of  thoughtful  consideration  and  treatment  in 
the  United  Nations,  as  the  following  important 
steps  in  its  formulation  demonstrate : 

The  initial  impetus  came  on  November  2,  1946, 
when  the  delegations  of  Cuba,  India,  and  Panama 
requested  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  include  in  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly an  additional  item:  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide.  The  Assem- 
bly referred  the  item  to  its  Sixth  (Legal)  Commit- 
tee for  study. 

At  its  fifty-fifth  plenary  meeting  on  December 
11, 1946,  the  Assembly  adopted,  without  debate  and 
unanimously,  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  its 
Legal  Committee.  This  resolution,  referred  to 
above,  affirmed  that  "genocide  is  a  crime  under  in- 
ternational law."  It  recommended  international 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  genocide,  and,  to  this 
end,  it  requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  undertake  the  necessary 
studies  to  draw  up  a  draft  convention  on  the  crime. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  a  draft  convention 
on  genocide  was  prepared  by  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Genocide  in  the  spring  of  1948,  under  the  chair- 
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manship  of  the  United  States  representative  on 
this  committee.  This  draft  was  again  discussed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  July  and  Au- 
gust 1948  in  Geneva,  and  then  in  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  third  regular 
session  in  Paris,  where  again  the  United  States 
delegation  played  an  important  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  draft  convention. 

On  December  9,  1948,  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  convention  to  outlaw 
genocide,  which  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
2  days  later.  When  signing,  the  United  States 
representative  said,  in  part : 

I  am  privileged  to  sign  this  convention  on  behalf  of  my 
Government,  which  has  been  proud  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  this  convention 
into  being. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  considers  this  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law  and  of  cooperation  among  states  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  practices  offensive  to  all  civilized  mankind. 

Genocide  is  a  crime  which  has  been  perpetrated 
by  man  against  man  throughout  history.  Al- 
though man  has  always  expressed  his  horror  of 
this  heinous  crime,  little  or  no  action  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  and  punish  it.  The  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  World  War  II  witnessed  the  most 
diabolically  planned  and  executed  series  of  geno- 
cidal acts  ever  before  committed.  This  time  there 
was  to  be  more  than  mere  condemnation.  A  feel- 
ing of  general  repulsion  swept  over  the  world,  and 
following  the  war  manifested  itself  in  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  of  December  1946.  It  is  this 
resolution  to  which  the  Legal  Committee  gave  full 
content  by  providing  the  General  Assembly  with  a 
legal  instrument  designed  not  only  to  prevent 
genocidal  acts  but  also  to  punish  the  guilty. 
=  The  genocide  convention  contains  19  articles. 
Of  these,  the  first  9  are  of  a  substantive  character, 
and  the  remaining  10  are  procedural  in  nature. 

The  preamble  is  of  a  general  and  historical 
nature. 

Article  I  carries  into  the  convention  the  concept 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  1946  resolution,  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under 
international  law.  In  this  article  the  parties  un- 
dertake to  prevent  and  to  punish  the  crime. 

Article  II  specifies  that  any  of  the  following  five 
acts,  if  accompanied  by  the  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group,  constitutes  the  crime  of  genocide : 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group ; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  the  group ; 

(<?)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  condi- 
tions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  in  whole  or  in  part ; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group ;  and 
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(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the  group 
to  another  group. 

This  article,  then,  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
specific  intent  to  destroy  a  racial,  religious,  na- 
tional, or  ethnical  group  as  such  in  whole  or  in 
part.  With  respect  to  this  article  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  Legal  Committee 
said: 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  contends  that  the  crime  of 
genocide  and  the  crime  of  homicide  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  If  an  individual  is  murdered  by  another  individ- 
ual, or  indeed  by  a  government  official  of  a  state,  a  crime 
of  homicide  has  been  committed  and  a  civilized  com- 
munity will  punish  it  as  such.  Such  an  act  of  homicide 
would  not  in  itself  be  an  international  crime.  To  repeat 
the  opening  language  of  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  December  1946,  "genocide  is  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  existence  of  entire  human  groups."  This  remains 
the  principle  on  which  we  are  proceeding. 

However,  if  an  individual  is  murdered  by  another  indi- 
vidual, or  by  a  group,  whether  composed  of  private  citizens 
or  government  officials,  as  part  of  a  plan  or  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  one  of  the  groups  enumerated  in  article  2,  the 
international  legal  crime  of  genocide  is  committed  as  well 
as  the  municipal-law  crime  of  homicide. 

The  destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  disintegra- 
tion of  the  mind  caused  by  the  imposition  of  stupe- 
fying drugs  may  destroy  a  group.  So  may  steril- 
ization of  a  group,  as  may  the  dispersal  of  its 
children. 

Article  III  of  the  convention  specifies  that  five 
acts  involving  genocide  shall  be  punishable.  These 
five  genocidal  acts  are — 

(a)  The  crime  of  genocide  itself ; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide ; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide;  and 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

The  parties  agree,  in  article  IV,  to  punish  guilty 
persons,  irrespective  of  their  status. 

In  article  V  the  parties  undertake  to  enact,  "in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutions",  the 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  convention.  The  convention  does  not  pur- 
port to  require  any  party  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  coun- 
try's constitutional  provisions. 

Article  VI  makes  it  clear  that  any  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  any  of  the  five  genocidal 
acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a 
court  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  international  penal  tribunal 
as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  states 
accepting  such  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  commission 
in  American  territory  of  genocidal  acts  would  be 
tried  only  in  American  courts.  No  international 
tribunal  is  authorized  to  try  anyone  for  the  crime 
of  genocide.  Should  such  a  tribunal  be  estab- 
lished, Senate  advice  and  consent  to  United  States 
ratification  of  any  agreement  establishing  it  would 
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be  necessary  before  such  an  agreement  would  be 
binding  on  the  United  States. 

By  article  VII  the  parties  agree  to  extradite,  in 
accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties  persons 
accused  of  committing  genocidal  acts ;  none  of  such 
acts  is  to  be  considered  a  political  crime  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extradition.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Legal  Committee,  in  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  the  convention  December  2, 1948,  said : 

With  respect  to  article  VII  regarding  extradition,  I 
desire  to  state  that  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  enacted  the  necessary  legislation  to  implement 
the  convention,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  surrender  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime  not  already  extraditable  under  existing  laws. 

Existing  United  States  law  provides  for  extradi- 
tion only  when  there  is  a  treaty  therefor  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  the  demanding  gov- 
ernment. Only  after  Congress  has  defined,  and- 
provided  for  the  punishment  of,  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide, and  authorized  surrender  therefor,  will  it  be 
possible  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  article 
VII. 

Article  VIII  recognizes  the  right  of  any  party 
to  call  upon  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  for 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  Char- 
ter for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  any  of 
the  acts  enumerated  in  article  III.  This  article 
merely  affirms  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to 
call  upon  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  in  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction. 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  between  the 
parties  relating  to  the  interpretation,  application, 
or  fulfillment  of  the  convention,  including  disputes 
relating  to  the  responsibility  of  a  state  for  any  of 
the  acts  enumerated  in  article  III,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  when 
any  party  to  a  dispute  so  requests. 

On  December  2,  1948,  in  voting  in  favor  of  the 
genocide  convention,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  made  the  following  statement  be- 
fore the  Legal  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly : 

I  wish  that  the  following  remarks  be  included  in  the 
record  verbatim: 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  relating  to  the  interpretation,  applica- 
tion, or  fulfillment  of  the  present  convention,  "including 
those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  a  state  for  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  III,"  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  If 
"responsibility  of  a  state"  is  used  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  responsibility  to  another  state  for  injuries  sustained 
by  nationals  of  the  complaining  state  in  violation  of  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  similarly,  if  "fulfillment" 
refers  to  disputes  where  interests  of  nationals  of  the 
complaining  state  are  involved,  these  words  would  not 
appear  to  be  objectionable.  If,  however,  "responsibility  of 
a  state"  is  not  used  in  the  traditional  sense  and  if  these 
words  are  intended  to  mean  that  a  state  can  be  held  liable 
in  damages  for  injury  inflicted  by  it  on  its  own  nationals, 
this  provision  is  objectionable  and  my  Government  makes 
a  reservation  with  respect  to  such  an  interpretation. 
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In  view  of  this  statement,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  convention — 

with  the  understanding  that  article  IX  shall  be  under- 
stood in  the  traditional  sense  of  responsibility  to  another 
state  for  injuries  sustained  by  nationals  of  the  complain- 
ing state  in  violation  of  principles  of  international  law, 
and  shall  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  a  state  can 
be  held  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by  it  on 
its  own  nationals. 

The  remaining  articles  are  procedural  in  na- 
ture. By  article  XIV  the  convention  is  to  be 
effective  for  an  initial  period  of  10  years  from  the 
date  it  enters  into  force,  and  thereafter  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  5  years  with  respect  to  those 
Parties  which  have  not  denounced  the  convention 
by  written  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  at  least  6  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  current  period. 

Article  XV  provides  that  if  there  are  less  than 
16  parties  to  the  convention,  as  a  result  of  denun- 
ciations, the  convention  shall  cease  to  be  in  force 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  denunciation  which 
reduces  the  number  of  parties  to  less  than  16. 

Article  XVI  authorizes  any  party  to  request 
revision  of  the  convention,  by  notification  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps,  if  any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such 
request. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  American  people 
together  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  will 
hail  United  States  ratification  of  this  convention 
as  another  concrete  example  of  our  repeatedly 
affirmed  determination  to  make  the  United  Nations 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  and  a  work- 
able institution  for  international  peace  and 
security. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  E.  Webb, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(Enclosure:  Certified  copy  of  convention  on  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  genocide.)  2 
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Legislation 

Taxation  Convention  with  Belgium.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Belgium 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  28, 1948.  S.  Exec.  I,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.    15  pp. 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Canada  Providing  for  Diver- 
sions of  Water  for  Power  Purposes  from  the  Niagara 


River.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  at  Washington 
on  December  23,  1948,  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
providing  for  temporary  emergency  diversions  of  water 
for  power  purposes  from  the  Niagara  River.  S.  Exec.  J, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    4  pp. 

Convention  with  Mexico  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
International  Commission  for  the  Scientific  Investigation 
of  Tuna.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national commission  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
tuna,  signed  at  Mexico  City,  January  25,  1949.  S.  Exec. 
K,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     7  pp. 

Study  of  Economic  Concentration.  S.  Rept.  112,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  Final  Report  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  241, 
80th  Cong.    2  pp. 

Noncitizens'  Claims  Against  the  United  States.  S. 
Rept.  117,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany  S.  937.    6  pp. 

Extending  Time  for  Filing  Claims  Under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  S.  Rept.  131,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
to  accompany  S.  326.     2  pp. 

ECA  and  Strategic  Materials.  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  created 
pursuant  to  Section  124  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth 
Congress.     S.  Rept.  140,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  iii.     56  pp. 

Reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  Re- 
ports of  the  Commission  including  appendixes  and  other 
supporting  documents.  S.  Doc.  28,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
5  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  had 
Suspended  Deportation.  S.  Rept.  124,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  22.  2  pp.  S.  Rept.  134, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  23.  2  pp. 
S.  Rept.  168,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res. 
24.  2  pp.  S.  Rept.  169,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accom- 
pany S.  Con.  Res.  25.    2  pp. 

Copper  Import-Tax  Suspension.  H.  Rept.  312,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accomany  H.  R.  2313.     2  pp. 

Continuation  of  Exemption  from  the  Tax  on  Trans- 
portation of  Persons  of  Foreign  Travel  Via  Newfound- 
land. H.  Rept.  322,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany 
H.  J.  Res.  203.     2  pp. 

Extension  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  3748, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 
H.  Rept.  323,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  iv,  77  pp.  H.  Rept.  323, 
Part  2,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany  H.  R.  3748. 
7  pp. 

Amending  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  H.  Rept.  329, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  to  accompany  H.  R.  3830.     6  pp. 

Amending  Subsection  (C)  of  Section  19  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1917,  as  Amended,  with  Respect  to  Suspen- 
sion of  Deportable  Aliens.  H.  Rept.  362,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  to  accompany  H.  R.  3875.    3  pp. 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress.  First  Ses- 
sion, on  S.  526,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
government  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Feb.  2,  3, 
7,  9,  10,  and  15,  1949.     iv,  230  pp. 

Extension  of  European  Recovery.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  S.  833,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  Feb.  8,  9, 
10,  11,  14, 15, 16,  17,  and  28, 1949.    v,  584  pp. 


2  For  text  of  the  convention,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19, 
1948,  p.  756. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


UN  Guard 

[June  25-July  1] 

The  United  States  announced  full  support  for 
Secretary-General  Lie's  revised  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  Guard  as  presented  to  the  14- 
nation  Special  Committee  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  April  29  to  study  the 
subject.  The  Secretary-General's  present  plan 
calls  for  a  "United  Nations  Field  Service"  of  300 
men  recruited  from  national  governments  to  carry 
out  the  day-to-day  functions  of  security,  transpor- 
tation, and  communications  for  United  Nations 
missions  in  the  field.  In  addition  there  would  be 
a  Field  Reserve  Panel  of  2,000  persons,  which 
would  be  called  into  service  when  needed  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  such  functions  as  observation  of 
a  truce,  or  supervision  of  plebiscites. 

The  United  States  spokesman  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  early  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient standing  field  service  of  moderate  size.  He 
further  stated  that  the  proposal  made  clear  that 
no  substitute  for  the  armed  forces  contemplated 
in  article  43  of  the  Charter  was  intended.  The 
United  States  felt  as  strongly  as  other  member 
states,  he  said,  that  there  should  be  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  proposed  field  service  would  be 
entirely  distinct  in  nature  and  functions  from  the 
article  43  armed  forces. 

Korea 

The  Commission  for  Korea  has  reported  to 
United  Nations  headquarters  the  departure  of  the 
last  United  States  occupation  forces  from  Korea 
on  June  29.  This  withdrawal  is  in  conformity 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  last  De- 
cember calling  for  withdrawal  of  such  forces  from 
all  Korea  "as  early  as  practicable."  Although  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  announced  withdrawal  of  its  forces 
from  North  Korea,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
allowed  to  enter  that  territory  for  verification. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
opened  on  June  15.  Ambassador  Roger  Garreau 
of  France  was  elected  president,  and  Ambassador 
Padillo  Nervo  of  Mexico,  vice  president. 

A  suggestion  submitted  by  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre,  United  States  representative,  that 
the  rules  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  January,  with  a  second 
meeting  in  June  "or  at  such  time  as  the  President 
and  the  Secretary-General  might  designate,"  was 
adopted. 

Plans  were  made  by  the  Council  for  the  depar- 
ture on  November  1  of  its  Visiting  Mission  to 
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"West  Africa.  The  United  States  member  on  this 
4-man  mission  will  be  Benjamin  Gerig,  it  was 
announced  by  Ambassador  Sayre.  The  Mission 
was  directed  to  observe  developing  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the 
Trusteeship  Territories  of  "West  Africa,  as  well 
as  progress  toward  self-government  or  independ- 
ence, and  administration  efforts  to  achieve  basic 
Trusteeship  objectives.  The  Mission  was  also 
directed  to  consider  petitions  from  the  local 
populations. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  devoted  several  ses- 
sions to  a  study  of  the  effect  of  Administrative 
Unions  in  Trusteeship  Territories,  prepared  by 
an  interim  committee.  Ambassador  Sayre,  in  the 
discussion,  characterized  the  problem  as  a  contin- 
uing one  which  required  the  "watchful  gaze"  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council.  Accordingly,  a  sugges- 
tion jointly  submitted  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  the  effects  of  existing  or  pro- 
posed Administrative  Unions  involving  Trustee- 
ship Territories,  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

The  Council  then  turned  to  consideration  of 
Australia's  annual  report  as  administering  au- 
thority of  Nauru.  Ambassador  Sayre  said  that 
the  report  was  "commendable"  in  both  form  and 
substance.  Australia  had  conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  remarked.  In  view  of  the  almost  complete 
literacy  of  the  indigenous  population,  he  believed 
the  Trusteeship  Council  could  look  forward  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  their  participation  in  the 
administration. 

Protection  of  Minorities 

An  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  problem 
of  minorities  and  of  measures  designed  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  the  adoption  of  six  resolutions  on 
the  subject  were  the  principal  tasks  performed  by 
the  twelve  experts  who  compose  the  Subcommis- 
sion  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities  which  ended  its  second 
session  at  Lake  Success  June  27.  The  resolutions 
dealt  with  (1)  cooperation  of  non-governmental 
organizations,  (2)  documentation,  (3)  national 
coordinating  committees,  (4)  provision  to  be 
added  to  the  Draft  International  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights,  (5)  information  on  the  status  of 
minorities  and  (6)  facilities  to  be  provided  for 
minorities. 

The  Subcommission  plans  to  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion in  January  1950  in  Geneva  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 
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INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS   AND   CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


Adjourned  during  June 

United  Nations: 

International  Law  Commission 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  Human  Rights:  Fourth  Session     .    .    . 
Economic    Commission    for    Latin    America:    Second 

Session. 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the 

Press:  Third  Session. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Inland  Transport 
Committee. 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  53rd  Session     .    .    .    . 
Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  up  of  a  New  Con- 
vention Intended  to  Protect  War  Victims. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Region  II-Fourth  Inter-American  Radio  Conference    .    . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

European  Frequency  Meeting:  Second  Session 

Council:  Seventh  Session 

Third  Assembly 

Legal  Committee:  Fourth  Session 

Four-Power  Discussions  Regarding  Swiss-Allied  Accord     . 
Organizational  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr. 

Inter- American  Bar  Association:  Sixth  Meeting 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Sixth  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  109th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:  First  Meeting    .    .    .    . 

The  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization) : 
Interim  Committee  for  the  Permanent  Bureau  to  Coordi- 
nate International  Congresses  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Executive  Board:  Fifteenth  Session 

International  Conference  on  Science  Abstracting    .    .    .    . 
Journees  M6dicales  de  Bruxelles  (Medical  Days  of  Brussels) : 
Twenty-third  Session. 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Fourth  Meeting 

Caribbean  Commission:  Eighth  Meeting 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

Southeast  Asia  Conference  on  Rinderpest  Control  Prob- 
lems. 
Twelfth  International  Conference  on  Adult  Education      .    . 

Fifth  International  Grassland  Congress 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

General  Council:  Extraordinary  Session 

International  Sugar  Council 

In  session  as  of  July  1,  1949 

United  Nations: 

Commission  on  Korea , 

Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Security  Council 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Subcommission    on    Prevention    of    Discrimination   and 

Protection  of  Minorities:  Second  Session. 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  53rd  Session  .... 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fifth  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  32nd  Session   .    .    . 

July  4,   1949 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Habana 

Lake  Success 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Geneva   

Washington 

Paris 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Washington 

London   

Detroit 

Paris 

Geneva   

London  

Washington 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Brussels 

London   

Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad 

Paris 

Bangkok 

Elsinore,  Denmark    .    . 
Noordwijk,  Netherlands 

Geneva   

London   


Seoul   

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Haifa,  Jerusalem,  and  Rhodes 
Lake  Success 

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Geneva    


1949 

Apr.  12- June  9 

May  9- June  20 
May  29-Junel4 

May  31-June  14 

June  13- 

June  13- 
Apr.  21-June 

Apr.  25-June 

Apr.  26-June 
May  17-June 
June  7- 
June  7- 
May  10- June 
May  20-June 

May  22-June  1 
May  23-June  20 

May  27-June 
May  30- June 
June  1-3 


June  9— 

June  9- 
June  20-25 
June  11-15 

June  13- 
June  13-18 

June  13-25 
June  20-24 

June  16-25 
June  22-26 

June  22- 
June  23- 


Dec.  12- 

Jan.  3- 
Jan.  7- 
Jan.  28- 
June  13- 

June  13- 
June  15- 
June  20- 


1948 
1949 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
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In  Session  as  of  July  1,  1949 — Continued 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
Provisional  Frequency  Board 


Region  I  Frequency  Conference 

Region  III  Frequency  Conference 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Planning  Committee  of  the 
International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference. 

Gatt:  Third  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

32nd  International  Labor  Conference 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Second  General  Assembly 

Second  International  Film  and  Fine  Arts  Festival  .  .  .  . 
Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 


Cfm  Deputies  for  Austria 

Imo  (International  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Regional  Commission  VI  (Europe) :  Fourth  Session 
Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund): 

Executive  Board 


Scheduled  July  1  to  September  30,  1949 

International  Philatelic  Exhibition ■    ■ 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization) : 
Meeting  of  Experts  on  Copyright .    .    .    .    .    ■    .    ■    ■    •    ■ 
Conference  to  Establish  an  International  Council  on  Arts 

in  General  Education. 
Meeting  of  Commission  on  Technical  Needs  in  Press, 

Radio,  and  Films. 
Mass  Illiteracy  Seminar  and  Seminar  for  Teachers  .  .  . 
Committee  of  Experts  on  Engineering  Sciences  ..... 
Committee  of  Experts  on  Reproduction  in  Visual  Art  .  . 
International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Protection  of 
Nature. 

Executive  Board:  16th  Session •    ■    ■    •    • 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Exchange  of  Persons  Problems  . 

General  Conference:  Fourth  Session 

Twelfth  International  Conference  on  Public  Education    .    . 
United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Ninth  Session •    •    •    •    •    • 

Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization 
of  Resources. 

Conference  on  Road  and  Motor  Transport      

General  Conference:  Fourth  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  54th  Session     •    •    •    • 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity Arrangements. 

International  Wheat  Council:  First  Session 

Imo  (International  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Annual  Session 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  Fourth  Session 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Engineering  .  _ 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Social  Service 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Third  World  Forestry  Conference 

Meeting  of  Farm  Machinery  Supply  Countries  .    .    .    .    . 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Control  of  Pests  and  Diseases  of 

Field  Crops. 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Agricultural  Extension  •    •    •    • 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Foot-and- Mouth-Disease  Con- 
Fourth  Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Wood  Chem- 
istry. 

Conference  on  Locust  Control ....    ■ 

Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Food  Composition 
Meeting  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology  ...... 

European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission  . 


Geneva 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris    . 


Annecy,  France 
Geneva   .    .    .    . 


Rome  .  .  . 
Brussels  .  . 
Cuzco,  Peru 


London  .  .  . 
London  .  .  . 
Lake  Success 


Brussels 


Paris 
Paris 

Paris 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Paris  .... 
Paris  .... 
Lake  Success . 


Paris  . 
Paris  . 
Paris  . 
Geneva 


Geneva    .    .    . 
Lake  Success . 


Geneva   .    .    . 
Paris    .    .    . 
Geneva   .    . 
Lake  Success 


Washington 


Lausanne 


Geneva   

Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Helsinki  .  . 
Washington 
London   .    . 


Europe 
London 

Brussels 


Central  America 
Washington  .  . 
Geneva  .... 
Undetermined    . 


Jan.  15— 

May  18- 
May  18- 
June  23- 

Apr.  8- 

June  8- 

June  13- 
June  18- 
June  24- 

June  25- 

June  27- 

June  27- 


July  1- 


July  4- 
July  18- 

July  25- 

July  27- 
Aug.  16- 
Aug.  22- 
Aug.  22- 

Sept.  3-16 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  19- 
July  4- 


July  5- 
Aug.  17- 

Aug.  23- 
Sept.  19- 
Sept.  26- 
September 

July  5- 

July  6- 

July  8- 
July  8- 
July  10-17 

July  10-20 
Julv  25- 2 
July 

Aug.  1- 
Aug.  14- 

August 

September 
September 
September 
September 


1948 
1949 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  July  1  to  September  30,  1949 — Continued 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Meeting  of  Executive  Representatives  of  Governments 

and  Specialized  Agencies  on  Migration. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades:  Third  Session  .    . 
Permanent  Agricultural  Committee:  Third  Session  .    .    . 
Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines  . 
Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the    1945  Bermuda  Tele- 
communications Agreement. 
International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission : 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference: 

Second  Session 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council 

Meeting  of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission. 

XIV  International  Veterinary  Congress 

Venice  International  Film  Festival 

Twelfth  International  Dairy  Congress 

Izmir  International  Fair 

International   Seed   Testing   Association:  Meeting   of   the 

Constitutional  Committee. 
Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art  .    . 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History: 

First  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography    .    .    .    . 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Revision  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 

Cannes  Film  Festival ,    .    .    .    . 

29th  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

International  Statistical  Institute:  26th  Session 

Budapest  International  Fair 

Vienna  International  Fair 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
International  Monetary  Fund:  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Board  of  Governors. 
Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 
Conference. 

Royal  Netherlands  Industry  Fair 

XVII  International  Navigation  Congress 

Iko  General  Council:  Third  Session 

International  Commission  for  Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar 

Analysis. 
First  Session  of  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists 


Geneva 


The  Hague 
Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
London   .    . 


Bern 


Paris  . 
Geneva 
Bern    . 


London  .  .  . 
Venice  .  .  . 
Stockholm  .  . 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Belfast    .    .    . 


Venice 


Cannes    .    . 
New  York.. 

Bern 

Budapest 

Vienna 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Ottawa 


Utrecht. 
Lisbon.. 
Geneva. 
Prague.. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  Tentative. 


July  18- 


1949 


Aug.  22- 

August  or  September 

Sept.  12- 

July  21- 


July  30- 


Aug.  1- 
Aug.  15- 
Aug.  1— 

Aug.  8- 
Aug.  11- 
Aug.  15- 
Aug.  20- 
Aug.  24- 

August 


Santiago August 

Switzerland August  or  September 


Sept.  2- 
Sept.  5-12 
Sept.  3-10 
Sept.  3-18 
Sept.  11- 
Sept.  12- 

Sept.  12- 

Sept.  13- 

September 
September 
September 
September 

September 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP 

On  June  23  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  The 
Church  and  International  Relations  at  the 
Sixth  International  Congregational  Council, 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  23. 
Text  was  issued  as  press  release  476. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  Bulletin  of  June  19, 1949,  left  col- 
umn, 4th  line,  the  third  word,  "path"  should 
be  "task".  The  sentence  should  read  "The 
task  is  difficult  and  requires  firm  determina- 
tion and  steadfast  effort."  In  the  same  col- 
umn, the  32d  line  "peace.  The  task  is  difficult 
and  requires  firm  de-"  should  be  deleted. 

This  correction  applies  also  to  the  Bulle- 
tin Reprint  of  "Essential  Elements  of  Last- 
ing Peace",  publication  3553. 
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The  Lisbon  Conference  on  Central  and  South  African 
Transportation  Problems 


by  Maxwell  Harway 


European  colonial  powers  of  Central  Africa 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  the  organization  of  a  permanent  re- 
gional council  for  the  coordination  of  transport 
for  Africa,  south  of  the  Equator.  The  formation 
of  this  permanent  council 1  may  result  in  expand- 
ing the  Congo  Basin  treaty 2  to  include  a  larger 
geographic  area. 

This  was  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Conference  on  Central  African  Transportation 
which  met  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  May  24  to  May  31, 
1949,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. Participating  in  the  work  of  this  Confer- 
ence were  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France, 
Portugal,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.3  The 
United  States  of  America  was  represented  by 
observers.* 

The  Conference,  which  had  been  convened  pri- 
marily to  fix  a  time  and  place  and  prepare  an 
agenda  for  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Africa  to 


1  For  the  functions  and  structure  of  this  permanent 
council  see  appendix  VIII  to  Final  Act,  p.  856. 

2  Revision  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  of  February  26, 
1885,  and  the  General  Act  and  Declaration  of  Brussels  of 
July  2, 1890 ;  convention  between  United  States  of  America 
and  other  powers — signed  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  Sept. 
10, 1919  (generally  called  the  Congo  Basin  treaty) .  Treaty 
Series  877. 

3  Chiefs  of  Delegation  : 

United  Kingdom :  Sir  Nigel  Ronald,  British  Ambassador 
at  Lisbon, 

Portugal :  Dr.  Ruy  Ulrich,  President  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  at  University  of  Lisbon  and  Former  Ambassador  at 
London. 

France :  M.  Jean  du  Sault,  French  Ambassador  at  Lisbon. 

Belgium :  M.  Debacker,  Royal  Inspector  of  colonies. 

Union  of  South  Africa :  Dr.  P.  R.  Botha,  South  African 
Minister  at  Lisbon. 

*  The  United  States  was  represented  by  three  observers : 

Abbot  Low  Moffat,  Chief  of  Trade,  Finance  and  Develop- 
ment Section,  Eca  Mission  to  London ;  John  E.  Orchard, 
Special  Adviser  on  Development  of  Overseas  Territories, 
Ose,  Paris;  Maxwell  Harway,  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State. 

"  See  p.  854. 
'  Appendix  VII  to  Final  Act,  p.  856. 
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promote  the  development  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion resources  in  the  region,  was  expanded  during 
the  course  of  its  proceedings.  The  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  the  Conference  took  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  participating  govern- 
ments for  immediate  action  and  other  recommen- 
dations for  consideration  by  the  Plenary  Con- 
ference, which  was  designated  to  meet  in  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  in  October  1950. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Lisbon  Conference 
were  incorporated  in  a  Final  Act5  which  recog- 
nizes the  regional  character  of  the  transportation 
problems  to  be  solved.  This  Final  Act  contains 
nine  appendices,  each  covering  a  different  aspect 
of  the  Conference  deliberations.  While  the  Final 
Act  consists  of  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion by  the  governments  and  for  action  by  the 
Johannesburg  Conference,  it  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  agreement  and,  consequently,  has  a 
moral  standing  beyond  the  preliminary  legal 
character  of  the  document. 

The  Lisbon  Conference  considered  and  referred 
for  final  action  a  series  of  general  principles  gov- 
erning international  traffic  which  were  drawn  from 
the  Congo  Basin  treaty."  The  Portuguese  For- 
eign Minister,  Dr.  Caeiro  da  Mata,  in  opening  the 
Conference,  and  the  British  Ambassador,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Foreign  Minister,  both  referred  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1885  and  expressed  their 
belief  that  this  Conference  was  a  continuation  and 
an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Berlin  Congress.7 
On  another  occasion,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Ulrich,  indicated  that  the  gen- 
eral principles  being  referred  to  the  Johannesburg 
Conference  would  extend  the  principles  of  the 
Congo  Basin  treaty  to  a  larger  geographic  area. 

The  Johannesburg  Plenary  Conference  will 
have  representatives  from  all  the  governments 
at  the  Lisbon  Conference,  plus  Southern  Rhodesia, 
East  African  High  Commission,  High  Commission 
Territories  in  South  Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
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Nyasaland,  General  Government  of  Angola,  Gen- 
eral Government  of  Mozambique,  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the  Administration 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  The  United  States 
has  again  been  invited  to  send  observers. 

During  the  period  between  the  Lisbon  and  the 
Johannesburg  Conferences,  an  interim  organiza- 
tion will  be  established  at  Pretoria,  South  Africa, 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  on  transport  questions 
and  to  prepare  for  the  Plenary  Conference.8 

The  participating  governments  agreed  to  keep 
each  other  informed  through  the  interim  organi- 
zation of  all  changes  and  developments  in  inland 
transport  facilities  and  operations  and  to  take 
no  action  which  might  affect  the  transportation 
systems  of  neighboring  territories  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  affected  countries.  The 
problem  of  railway  tariff  structures  received  ex- 
amination by  the  delegations  and  the  participat- 
ing governments  were  requested  to  "examine  their 
railway  rating  systems  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing whether  the  development  of  the  territories 
was  being  retarded  or  likely  to  be  retarded  by 
the  railway  tariff  structure  in  operation."  Fur- 
thermore, the  governments  will  consider  placing 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Johannesburg  Conference 
the  question  of  interterritorial  and  international 
railway  tariffs.9  A  number  of  long-term  port  and 
railway  projects  were  referred  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration by  the  Plenary  Conference.10 

As  an  immediate  measure  for  improving  trans- 
port facilities  in  the  region,11  the  Lisbon  Confer- 
ence recommended  "that  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  urged  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Port  of 
Beira  in  Mozambique."  It  was  further  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia should  be  urged  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  construction  of  a  rail  connection  with  Lourengo 
Marques.  The  establishment  of  a  direct  rail  line 
between  the  Rhodesias  and  LourenQO  Marques  will 
provide  an  additional  outlet  for  the  important 
minerals  being  extracted  in  the  interior  and  now 
dependent  mainly  on  the  overcrowded  port  of 
Beira.  As  a  further  improvement  in  transport 
from  the  interior  to  coastal  points  the  Conference 
recommended  consideration  of  increased  use  of  the 
Benguela  Railway  and  the  port  of  Lobito,  Portu- 
guese Angola,  on  the  Atlantic. 

Incorporating  the  work  of  a  highway  subcom- 
mittee, the  Final  Act  recommends  development 
of  standard  vehicle-use  regulations  and  traffic 
codes  and  agreement  on  construction  and  main- 
tenance standards  for  international  road  traffic 
for  final  consideration  at  the  Plenary  Conference.12 

The  Lisbon  Conference  followed  earlier  confer- 
ences among  European  colonial  powers  in  Africa 
on  tropical  medicine  and  agriculture.  Conse- 
quently, it  emphasized  once  again  the  willingness 
of  these  countries  to  cooperate  in  the  common  in- 
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terest.  In  recommending  to  their  governments 
the  permanent  coordination  of  transport,  the  dele- 
gates were  aware  of  the  historical  importance  of 
such  cooperation  and  all  the  final  speeches  took 
notice  of  the  importance  of  joint  action  in  Africa 
for  European  recovery,  world  trade,  and  the  po- 
tentialities of  African  economic  development. 

I  From  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Portuguese  Foreign 
Minister,  May  24, 1949 : 

"Africa  is  a  prolongation  of  Europe :  the  Mediterranean 
does  not  separate  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  link 
between  the  two  continents.  Africa  is  the  integration  of 
Europe.  The  possibilities  of  Africa  require  a  survey  for 
the  benefit  of  humankind 

"It  has  been  the  aim  of  Europe  and  America  to  co- 
operate in  Africa  on  a  large  scale.  The  Conference  of 
Berlin  in  1885  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  this  effect. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  then  and  many  years 
will  probably  have  to  lapse  before  this  ideal  is  carried 
out.  It  is  in  order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  free  circulation  of  goods  that  the  Con- 
ference meets  in  Lisbon  today,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  facing  you.  In  the 
first  international  treaties  relative  to  Africa  or  zones  of 
Africa  the  principle  of  freedom  of  commerce,  of  estab- 
lishment, and  of  communications  has  been  recognized  as 
essential." 

From  the  remarks  of  the  British  Ambassador,  May  24, 
1949: 

"Your  Excellency  alluded  to  the  Conference  of  Berlin. 
That  Conference  took  place  in  1885.  For  more  than  60 
years  we  have  been  fiddling  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  some  sort  of  order  into  the  transport  system  of 
Africa.  Up  to  now,  too  many  fine  schemes  have  come  to 
grief  owing  to  the  obtrusion  of  sectional  interests  of  the 
shareholders ;  the  interests  of  the  territorial  authorities ; 
the  interests  of  national  price.  Far  too  many  people  have 
thought  first  and  foremost  of  the  axes  they  themselves 
wished  to  grind.  Indeed,  there  have  grown  up  a  series 
of  agreements,  which  could  almost  be  classed  as  agree- 
ments for  restraint  of  trade.  Agreements  have  been 
entered  into  to  deflect  the  passage  of  goods  away  from 
obvious  and  natural  economic  channels.  It  has  even 
been  alleged  that  there  have  been  failures  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  international  treaties.  We  cannot  hope  to  go 
on,  each  of  us  regarding  only  his  own  interests.  We  find 
ourselves  now  under  an  impulsion  which  never  previously 
existed.  We  have  got  to  pull  together  if  we  are  to  hope 
to  survive  at  all.  We  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  Africa 
makes  a  really  worth-while  contribution  to  world 
recovery. 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  build  up  over-night  a  new 
world  center  of  heavy  industry  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Equator.  Whatever  else  Africa  has  to  give  in  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  we  can  be  sure  that  disappointment  will 
figure  fairly  prominently  on  the  list  of  her  exports.  But 
we  can  at  least  hope  to  attain  the  more  limited  objective  of 
building  up  in  Africa  those  local  centres  of  industry 
which  will  lessen  the  strains  and  stresses  of  having  to 
import  every  manufactured  article  from  overseas  and  of 
providing  those  auxiliary  forward  bases  of  heavy  industry 
which  are  essential  for  quick  development  .  .  .  But,  one 
thing  is  quite  certain,  that  is  that  none  of  those  plans  will 
come  to  fruition  without  a  rational  transport  system." 

8  Appendix  I  to  Final  Act  p.  855. 

"  Appendix  IX  to  Final  Act  p.  856. 

10  Appendix  IV  to  Final  Act  p.  856. 

II  Appendix  II  to  Final  Act  p.  855.  » 
a  Appendix  V  to  Final  Act  p.  856. 
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Lisbon,  31st  May,  1949. 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Portugal, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom  recog- 
nise that  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  essential  to  the  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  this  region,  that  this  advancement 
is  the  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, who  have  already  for  several  years  cooperated 
successfully  in  technical  matters  concerning  the  territories 
for  which  they  are  responsible ; 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Central 
Africa  should  normally  lead  to  an  increased  interchange 
with  Europe,  America  and  the  other  Continents  and  will 
therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  world ; 

Whereas,  they  recognise  that  a  sound  and  coordinated 
development  of  port  and  transport  facilities  in  Central 
Africa  is  basic  to  such  development;  that  such  develop- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  region  as  a 
whole;  and  that  decisions  regarding  such  development 
must  be  taken  with  that  consideration  in  mind ; 

And  whereas  they  have  caused  their  delegates  to  as- 
semble at  a  preliminary  conference  in  Lisbon  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  consider  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  the  following  terms  of 
reference : 

(a)  To  examine  the  present  conditions  of  land  and 
water  transport  in  Africa  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  (e) 
below,  and  their  present  state  of  efficiency  and  develop- 
ment; 

( 6 )  To  exchange  information  on  the  plans  of  the  various 
territories  concerned  in  relation  to  railway  and  port  con- 
struction, development  of  inland  waterways  and  extension 
of  trunk  roads  serving  inter-territorial  functions ; 

(c)  To  examine  the  possibility  of  inter-relating  these 
plans  in  the  best  interests  of  the  territories  concerned  as 
a  whole ; 

(d)  To  draft  an  agenda  for  a  full-scale  conference  of 
governments  with  technical  assistance  to  be  held  in  Africa 
at  a  later  date;  to  fix  an  approximate  date  for  such  a 
Conference  and  to  decide  its  venue ; 

(e)  To  define  the  area  within  the  scope  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  comprising  Angola,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  Belgian  Congo,  British  East  Africa,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  Mozambique,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasa- 
land,  Southern  Rhodesia,  South  West  Africa,  Swaziland 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  those  assembled  delegates  to  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Governments  :— 

1.  That  the  Governments  should  co-operate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Central  African  port  and  transport  facilities  on 
a  regional  basis  and  work  together  to  that  end. 

2.  That  to  carry  out  this  policy  of  co-operation,  a  Plenary 
Conference  should  be  convened  at  Johannesburg  in  Oc- 
tober, 1950  to  consider  fully  the  matters  outlined  in  the 
agenda  set  forth  in  paragraph  9. 

3.  That  the  following  Governments  and  Administra- 
tions not  represented  at  the  Lisbon  Conference  should  be 
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invited  to  send  representatives,  including  technical  ex- 
perts, to  the  Plenary  Conference;  Southern  Rhodesia, 
East  Africa  High  Commission,  High  Commission  Terri- 
tories in  South  Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Government  General  of  Angola,  Government  General  of 
Mozambique,  the  Administration  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  the  Administration  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
also  that  the  United  States  of  America  be  invited  to  send 
an  observer  or  observers  to  such  Plenary  Conference. 

4.  That  an  interim  organisation  should  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible  at  Pretoria  to  deal  with  matters  aris- 
ing prior  to  the  Plenary  Conference  and  to  ensure  that 
when  the  Plenary  Conference  meets  it  shall  have  before 
it  all  pertinent  data.  Detailed  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  constitution  and  functions  of  such  interim  organ- 
isation are  set  forth  in  Appendix  1. 

5.  That  each  Government  should  keep  the  interim  organ- 
isation fully  and  currently  informed,  for  prompt  trans- 
mission to  the  other  Governments,  of  all  changes,  im- 
provements and  developments  in  inter-territorial  or  in- 
ternational port  and  transport  facilities  and  operations 
within  its  territories. 

6.  That  each  Government  should  take  no  action  relat- 
ing to  inter-territorial  or  international  port  or  transport 
facilities  or  operations  which  might  affect  inter-territorial 
or  international  transportation  or  the  intra-territorial 
transportation  of  other  territories  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  country  or  countries  affected  thereby. 

7.  That  the  Governments,  between  now  and  the  Plenary 
Conference  to  be  convened  in  Johannesburg  examine  their 
railway  rating  systems  with  a  view  to  establishing 
whether  the  development  of  the  territories  served  is  being 
retarded  or  likely  to  be  retarded  by  the  railway  tariff 
structure  in  operation. 

8.  That  each  Government  should  proceed,  without  await- 
ing the  Plenary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  Johannes- 
burg, with  developments  which  will  promote  Central 
African  inter-territorial  and  international  port  and  trans- 
port facilities  and  operations.  In  particular  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  should  proceed  with  the  specific  develop- 
ments referred  to  in  Appendix  II. 

9.  That  the  following  agenda  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Plenary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  Johannesburg: 

AGENDA 

(i)  To  receive  and  consider  plans  for  the  development 
of  inter-territorial  and  international  port  and  transport 
facilities.  (Conference  resolutions  on  this  point  will  be 
found  in  appendices  III,  IV,  V  and  VI.) 

(ii)  To  make  recommendations  for  the  correlation  and 
co-ordination  of  the  plans  submitted  to  it. 

(iii)  To  consider  and  recommend  the  priorities  to  be 
allocated  to  the  developments,  in  respect  of  their  urgency 
from  a  regional  viewpoint  and  of  the  availability  of  sup- 
plies and  finance. 

(iv)  To  receive  a  report  on  the  improvements  effected 
in  port  and  transport  facilities  and  operations  since  the 
Lisbon  Conference  was  held. 

(v)   To  examine  proposals  designed  to  facilitate  the 
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movement  of  inter-territorial  and  international  traffic. 
(Conference  resolution  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  VII.) 

(vi)  To  consider  the  setting  up  of  a  permanent  organi- 
sation for  co-ordinating  and  advising  on  the  development 
and  operation  of  inter-territorial  and  international  trans- 
port in  the  area  within  the  purview  of  the  Conference. 
(Conference  resolution  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  VIII.) 

(vii)  Other  business.  (A  Conference  resolution  perti- 
nent to  this  point  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IX.) 

10.  That  the  Governments  represented  at  Lisbon  should 
signify  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  their  appro- 
val of  this  Final  Act  to  the  other  Governments  concerned 
as  soon  as  may  be. 

APPENDIX  I 

(To  Final  Act) 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  there  should  be  immediately  estab- 
lished at  Pretoria1  a  small  interim  organisation  on  the 
following  basis  and  with  the  following  functions — 

(i)  The  interim  organisation  should  be  composed  in  the 
first  instance  of  a  secretary  who  would  be  provided  with 
such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary; 

(ii)  The  cost  of  the  interim  organisation  should  fall 
equally  upon  the  participating  Governments  and  Admin- 
istrations ; 

(iii)  The  functions  of  the  interim  organisation  should 
be : — To  receive  and  collate  the  information  called  for  in 
items  (i)  and  (iv)  of  the  recommended  Agenda  for  the 
Plenary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  Johannesburg;  To 
seek  such  further  information  as  appears  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Plenary  Con- 
ference ;  To  circulate  such  information  to  the  member 
Governments  and  Administrations ; 

(iv)  If  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  a  decision  re- 
quires to  be  taken  on  any  matter  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Plenary  Conference,  he  should,  with  the  consent  of 
the  participating  Governments  and  Administrations,  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  suitable  experts  to  be  appointed  by 
Governments  and  Administrations  to  advise  on  that 
question ; 

(v)  When  a  decision  has  been  taken  as  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  permanent  organisation,  the  interim  or- 
ganisation should,  if  this  proves  to  be  necessary,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  permanent  venue  and  thus  compose  the 
nucleus  of  the  permanent  organisation. 

APPENDIX  II 

(To  Final  Act) 

Whekeas  the  Conference  has  considered  the  import 
and  export  traffic  requirements  of  the  Central  African 
territories  in  relation  to  available  port  capacity,  and 
has  found : 

(1)  That  the  total  traffic  requirements  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  estimated  to 
amount  by  1952  to  2,950,000  short  tons  per  annum  (it  be- 
ing understood  that  in  view  of  the  Portuguese  Delegation 
it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  in  the  estimate  of  traffic 
offering  for  local  traffic  requirements  or  the  output  from 
the  Tete  coalfield  other  than  coal  for  ship  bunkering 
purposes) ; 

(2)  That  the  port  of  Beira  has  a  capacity  at  present 
of  1,600,000  tons,  which  can  be  raised  within  a  short  pe- 
riod by  400,000  tons  by  extension  of  berthing,  and  by  a 
further  400,000  tons  by  the  installation  of  mechanical 
loading  facilities  for  minerals,  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Mission  of  Survey  in  their  report  dated  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1947; 

(3)  That  there  will  thus  remain  a  short-fall  of  port 
capacity  below  traffic  offering  of  the  order  of  550,000  tons 
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and  that  adequate  facilities  for  handling  this  traffic  exist 
at  Lourengo  Marques; 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  export  and  import  traffic  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
to  this  end : 

(1)  The  Government  of  Portugal  should  be  urged  to 
proceed  immediately  with  the  extension  and  improvements 
of  the  Port  of  Beira  to  the  capacity  indicated  above ; 

(2)  The  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  should  be 
urged  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  construction  of  a 
rail  connection  with  Lourengo  Marques.  The  line  that  can 
be  built  with  the  least  delay  is  that  linking  West  Nicholson 
with  Beitbridge; 

(3)  The  improvements  of  capacity  at  Beira  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  railway  link  with  Lourengo 
Marques  should  be  put  in  hand  concurrently,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
should  make  the  improvements  to  the  railway  from 
Zoekmekaar  to  Komatipoort  for  the  additional  traffic 
which  will  have  to  be  carried  by  this  line ; 

(4)  The  possibility  should  be  examined  of  making  more 
use  of  the  Benguela  Railway  and  the  Port  of  Lobito  for 
traffic  arising  which  it  may  be  impracticable  to  convey  by 
the  other  routes. 

APPENDIX  III 

(Final  Act) 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  each  Government  and  Administra- 
tion should  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Plenary  Conference 
to  be  convened  in  Johannesburg  for  its  consideration  in- 
formation on  the  following  matters : 

Railways 

(i)   Full   statistics   relating   to   existing   systems   and 

capacity ; 
( ii )   Plans  for  the  further  development  of  existing  routes ; 
(iii)   Proposed  routes  showing  gauge  to  be  used ; 
(iv)   Connections  with  other  systems; 
(v)  Estimates  of  capacity  of  proposed  routes; 
(vi)   Economic  conditions  and  prospects  in  the  country 

to  be  traversed ; 
(vii)   Forecasts  of  tonnages  of  exports  and  imports  and 

types  of  commodities; 
(viii)   Internal  traffic ; 

(ix)  Diversion  of  traffic,  if  any,  from  other  routes ; 
(x)   Internal  effect  of  construction  of  new  lines,  e.  g. 
change  of  gauge,  braking  systems,  etc. 
Ports 

(i)   Full  statistics  relating  to  existing  ports  including 

details  of  existing  capacity  ; 
(ii)   Proposals  for  new  construction  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding details  of  potential  capacity ; 
(iii)  Forecasts  of  tonnages  of  exports  and  imports; 
(iv)  Diversion  of  traffic,  if  any,  from  other  routes. 
Roads 

(i)   Full  statistics  relating  to  mileage  and  standards  of 
existing  international  road  systems ; 
(ii)   Diversion  of  traffic,  if  any,  from  other  transport 
systems. 
Inland  Waterways 

( i )   Full  statistics  relating  to  existing  systems ; 
(ii)   Proposals  for  development ; 

(iii)  Diversion  of  traffic,  if  any,  from  other  transport 
systems. 
Maps 

All  Statements  should  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
maps  and,  where  feasible,  by  suitable  photographs. 


1  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Conference  that  "the 
question  of  the  venue  at  which  the  provisional  organisa- 
tion should  be  set  up  should  be  decided  by  the  Government 
or  Administration  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Conference  in  Africa  should  be  held." 
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APPENDIX  IV 

(Final  Act) 
Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  following  long-term  port  and 
railway  projects   should  be  considered   by   the   Plenary 
Conference  to  be  convened  in  Johannesburg — 

(1)  The  suggested  connection  from  the  Rhodesia  Rail- 
way system  to  the  East  African  system  and  the  port  of 
Mtwara.  In  this  connection  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  invited  to  conclude  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  reconnaissances  before  the  Plenary  Conference ; 

(2)  The  suggested  connection  from  the  Rhodesian  sys- 
tem to  Lourengo  Marques  via  Parf uri ; 

(3)  The  suggested  connection  from  the  port  of  Nacala 
to  the  Rhodesian  Railway  system  at  Broken  Hill ; 

(4)  The  suggested  construction  of  an  additional  port 
on  the  west  coast  together  with  a  rail  connection  with 
the  hinterland. 

APPENDIX  V 

(Final   Act) 
Whereas  the  Conference  recognises  that  to  cater  ade- 
quately for  road  traffic,  international  as  well  as  local, 
suitable  construction  and  maintenance  standards  as  well 
as  vehicle  use  regulations  and  traffic  codes  are  necessary ; 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Plenary  Conference  to  be  con- 
vened in  Johannesburg  should  consider : 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  designation  by  the 
Governments  concerned  of  "international  highways"  in 
accordance  with  plans  co-ordinated  on  an  international 
basis; 

2.  The  setting  up  of  minimum  standards  of  construction 
and  maintenance,  as  may  be  dictated  by  varying  degrees 
of  road  and  vehicle  use,  which  should  be  applied  by 
Governments  along  international  highways; 

3.  The  preparation  of  uniform  traffic  regulations  and 
traffic  codes  (including  traffic  signs  appropriate  to  the 
African  territories)  and  standards  of  highway  amenities, 
to  be  commended  to  the  Governments  for  general  adop- 
tion; 

4.  Measures  for  ensuring  the  full  and  free  interchange 
of  the  results  of  research,  experimentation  and  experience 
in  highway  and  road  transport  matters. 

5.  The  fiscal  regime  to  be  applied  to  the  international 
highways  in  respect  to  the  circulation  of  vehicles,  the 
supply  of  petrol  and  fuel  oil,  the  facilities  to  be  granted 
for  the  establishment  of  repair  workshops  along  the  roads, 
and  telephone  communications — as  well  as  the  taxes  and 
charges  for  such  services  as  may  be  available. 

APPENDIX  VI 
(To  Final  Act) 
Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  possibility  of  further  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Zambesi  River  for  transport  should  be  con- 
sidered by   the   Plenary  Conference   to   be  convened   in 
Johannesburg. 

APPENDIX  VII 

(To  Final  Act) 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Plenary  Conference  to  be  con- 
vened in  Johannesburg  should  examine  the  following  pro- 
posals designed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  inter-terri- 
torial and  international  traffic; 

(a)  That  goods  in  transit  should  not  be  subjected  to 
undue  delay  or  to  the  payment  of  special  taxes  except 
those  normally  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  roads 
railways  or  inland  waterways,  or  to  any  form  of  discrim- 
ination ; 

(b)  That  existing  customs  facilities  should  be  sim- 
plified; 

(c)  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  transit  of  passengers  and  that  they  should  be 
free  from  the  necessity  to  obtain  visas  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  a  country ; 
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(d)  That  the  right  to  pass  through  a  country  under  a 
different  sovereignty  in  respect  of  persons,  luggage  and 
goods  shall  be  freely  afforded  by  Governments  and  Admin- 
istrations. Governments,  in  adopting  measures  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  police  customs  and  health  regula- 
tions should  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  facili- 
tating and  expediting  the  transit  of  inter-territorial 
traffic ; 

(e)  That  carriages,  wagons  and  rolling  stock  generally 
may  be  permitted  to  pass  freely  from  one  transport  system 
to  another  by  agreement  between  the  Governments  or 
Administrations  concerned ; 

(f)  That  reasonable  facilities  should  be  given  to  the 
nationals  of  one  country  who  by  reason  of  their  duties  in 
connection  with  inter-territorial  transport  systems  are 
obliged  to  reside  in  a  neighbouring  country. 

APPENDIX  VIII 

(To  Final  Act) 

Whereas  consideration  of  the  statements  and  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  Lisbon  Conference  by  the  dele- 
gations has  led  the  Conference  to  the  conclusion  that,, 
if  the  transport  problems  of  the  territories  with  which  the 
Conference  is  concerned  are  to  receive  adequate  and  co- 
ordinated consideration,  an  inter-territorial  transport 
council  on  a  permanent  basis  should  be  established ; 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Lisbon  Conference  recom- 
mends that  the  Plenary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  Jo- 
hannesburg should  consider  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent inter-territorial  council  on  the  following  basis  and 
with  the  following  functions : — 

(i)  The  Council  should  be  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  each  country  or  administration  who  should  be  an 
expert  in  transport  matters ; 

(ii)  The  Council  should  have  the  power  to  co-opt  fur- 
ther experts  for  the  consideration  of  particular  problems 
as  required ; 

(iii)  The  Council  should  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  required ; 

(iv)  The  Council  should  have  a  permanent  secretariat 
financed  jointly  by  member  Governments  and  Administra- 
tions ;  it  should  be  housed  at  some  convenient  central 
point ; 

(v)   The  Council  should — 

(a)  consult  upon  any  problems  of  transport  brought  to 
its  notice  by  member  Governments  and  Administrations 
and  advise  upon  their  solution.  The  member  Governments 
and  Administrations  would  be  empowered  to  bring  to 
notice  any  problem  affecting  transport  within,  or  to  or 
from  their  own  territories,  whether  of  a  short  term  nature 
such  as  the  congestion  of  a  particular  port  or  railway  line, 
or  of  a  long  term  nature  involving,  for  example,  expected 
future  transport  requirements ;  in  any  question  in  dispute 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  land- 
locked territories ; 

(6)  consider  the  systematic  preparation  and  tabulation 
of  information  concerning  inter-territorial  transport  facil- 
ities in  Africa,  and  to  prepare  estimates  of  future  require- 
ments for  the  information  of  member  Governments; 

(c)  advise,  as  requested  by  member  Governments  and 
Administrations,  upon  the  prima  facie  practicability  of 
any  designated  inter-territorial  route. 

APPENDIX  IX 

(To  Final  Act) 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Governments  represented  at 
the  Lisbon  Conference  should  consider  adding  to  the 
Agenda  of  the  Plenary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  Jo- 
hannesburg the  question  of  inter-territorial  and  interna- 
tional railway  tariffs. 
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The  Paris  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


COMMUNIQUE 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  21] 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  France,  Robert  Schuman ;  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  A.  Y.  Vyshinsky; 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ernest  Bevin;  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Dean  Acheson,  took 
place  in  Paris  from  May  23  to  June  20,  1949. 
During  this  meeting  the  German  question  and  the 
Austrian  treaty  were  discussed.  The  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  took  the  following  decisions. 

I.    The  German  Question 

Despite  the  inability  at  this  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  restoration  of  the  economic  and  political  unity 
of  Germany,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  achieve  this  result  and  in  particu- 
lar now  agree  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  course  of  the  fourth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
be  convened  next  September,  the  four  govern- 
ments, through  representatives  at  the  Assembly, 
will  exchange  views  regarding  the  date  and  other 
arrangements  for  the  next  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  German  question. 

2.  The  occupation  authorities,  in  the  light  of  the 
intention  of  the  Ministers  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  achieve  the  restoration  of  the  economic  and 
political  unity  of  Germany,  shall  consult  together 
in  Berlin  on  a  quadripartite  basis. 

3.  These  consultations  will  have  as  their  pur- 
pose, among  others,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
present  administrative  division  of  Germany  and 
of  Berlin,  notably  in  the  matters  listed  below : 
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(A)  Expansion  of  trade  and  development  of  the 
financial  and  economic  relations  between  the  West- 
ern zones  and  the  Eastern  zone  and  between  Berlin 
and  the  zones. 

(B)  Facilitation  of  the  movement  of  persons 
and  goods  and  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  Western  zones  and  the  Eastern  zone 
and  between  Berlin  and  the  zones. 

(C)  Consideration  of  questions  of  common  in- 
terest relating  to  the  administration  of  the  four 
sectors  in  Berlin  with  a  view  to  normalizing  as 
far  as  possible  the  life  of  the  city. 

4.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  work  envisaged  in 
paragraph  3,  the  respective  occupation  authorities 
may  call  upon  German  experts  and  appropriate 
German  organizations  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions for  assistance.  The  Germans  so  called  upon 
should  exchange  pertinent  data,  prepare  reports 
and,  if  agreed  between  them,  submit  proposals  to 
the  occupation  authorities. 

5.  The  Governments  of  France,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  agree  that  the  New  York 
agreement  of  May  4,  1949,  shall  be  maintained.1 
Moreover,  in  order  to  promote  further  the  aims  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  in  order  to 
improve  and  supplement  this  and  other  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  as  regards  the  movement  of 
persons  and  goods  and  communications  between 
the  Eastern  zone  and  the  Western  zones  and  be- 
tween the  zones  and  Berlin  and  also  in  regard  to 
transit,  the  occupation  authorities,  each  in  his  own 
zone,  will  have  an  obligation  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  the  normal  functioning  and 
utilization  of  rail,  water,  and  road  transport  for 
such  movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  such 
communications  by  post,  telephone,  and  telegraph. 

6.  The  occupation  authorities  will  recommend  to 
the  leading  German  economic  bodies  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  zones  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  closer  economic  ties  between  the  zones  and  more 


1  Bulletin  of  May  15, 1949,  p.  631. 
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effective  implementation  of  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic agreements. 

II.    The  Austrian  Treaty 

The  Foreign  Ministers  have  agreed : 

(A)  That  Austria's  frontiers  shall  be  those  of 
January  1,  1938 ; 

(B)  That  the  treaty  for  Austria  shall  provide 
that  Austria  shall  guarantee  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Slovene  and  Croatian  minorities  in  Austria ; 

(C)  That  reparations  shall  not  be  exacted  from 
Austria,  but  that  Yugoslavia  shall  have  the  right 
to  seize,  retain,  or  liquidate  Austrian  property, 
rights  and  interests  within  Yugoslav  territory ; 

(D)  That  the  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  from 
Austria  $150,000,000  in  freely  convertible  currency 
to  be  paid  in  six  years ; 

( E )  That  the  definitive  settlement  shall  include : 

( 1 )  The  relinquishment  to  Austria  of  all  prop- 
erty, rights  or  interests  held  or  claimed  as  German 
assets  and  of  war  industrial  enterprises,  houses, 
and  similar  immovable  property  in  Austria  held  or 
claimed  as  war  booty,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  deputies  will  be  instructed  to  define  more  ac- 
curately the  categories  of  war  booty  transferred  to 
Austria  (with  the  exception  of  those  oil  assets  and 
DDSG— Danube  Shipping  Company— properties 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  other  para- 
graphs of  article  35  of  the  treaty  indicated  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  proposals  of  January  24, 1948,  as  revised, 
and  retained  in  general  under  Austrian  jurisdic- 
tion). Accordingly  the  assets  of  the  DDSG  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  as  well  as  100 
percent  of  the  assets  of  the  company  in  eastern 
Austria  in  accordance  with  a  list  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  deputies  will  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

(2)  That  the  rights,  properties,  and  interests 
transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the  rights, 
properties,  and  interests  which  the  U.S.S.R.  cedes 
to  Austria  shall  be  transferred  without  any  charges 
or  claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  on  the  part 
of  Austria.  At  the  same  time  it  is  understood 
that  the  words  "charges  or  claims"  mean  not  only 
creditor  claims  as  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of 
the  Allied  control  of  these  rights,  properties,  and 
interests  after  May  8,  1945,  but  also  all  other 
claims  including  claims  in  respect  of  taxes.  It  is 
also  understood  that  the  reciprocal  waivers  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Austria  of  charges  and  claims  apply 
to  all  such  charges  and  claims  as  exist  on  the  date 
when  Austria  formalizes  the  rights  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  German  assets  transferred  to  it  and  on  the 
date  of  the  actual  transfer  to  Austria  of  the  assets 
ceded  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

(F)  That  all  former  German  assets  which  have 
become  the  property  of  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  not  be 
subject  to  alienation  without  the  consent  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 
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(G)  That  the  deputies  shall  resume  their  work 
promptly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement 
not  later  than  September  1,  1949,  on  the  draft 
treaty  as  a  whole. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

[Released  to  the  Press  by  the  White  House  June  21] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  given  me  daily  re- 
ports, and  now  a  final  report,  on  the  recently  con- 
cluded session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris. 

Genuine  progress  was  made  at  this  session 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Austria. 
This  is  a  development  which  I  know  will  be  most 
welcome  to  the  people  of  Austria,  who  for  4  years 
since  the  end  of  hostilities  have  lived  under  a 
regime  of  occupation.  Almost  6  years  ago,  at  the 
first  Moscow  conference  in  1943,  it  was  solemnly 
declared  that  Austria  was  to  be  regarded  not  as 
an  enemy  country  but  as  a  liberated  country,  the 
first  victim  of  Nazi  aggression,  and  it  has  been  the 
consistent  effort  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  to  honor  the  pledge  made  at  that  time. 
Yet  previous  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  their  deputies  failed  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  certain  Soviet  claims  concerning 
Austria  placed  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Austrian  Republic. 

At  the  Paris  session  the  more  important  of  these 
obstacles  were  finally  removed  by  a  freely  nego- 
tiated agreement  among  the  Four  Powers,  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  treaty  may  be  signed.  Such  a  positive  achieve- 
ment would  be  very  gratifying.  The  Austrian 
people  will  acclaim  this  progress,  and  they  in  turn 
should  be  commended  for  their  attitude  of  patient 
understanding  throughout  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations. The  Austrian  Government  has  been  cur- 
rently consulted  during  the  negotiations  in  Paris, 
and  the  agreement  reached  preserves  intact  the 
vital  interests  of  Austria.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
goal  so  important  for  Austria  and  her  people  is 
at  last  in  sight.  The  United  States  Government 
wholeheartedly  welcomes  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence on  Austria. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  regarding  Germany. 
It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  despite  the  for- 
ward-looking program  sponsored  by  the  Western 
powers  as  a  basis  for  unification,  little  progress 
was  made.  The  American  delegatioon  went  to 
Paris  with  the  serious  intention  of  developing  a 
constructive  program  which  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  all  of  Germany  and  would  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  all  Four  Powers  in  insuring 
that  Germany  would  achieve  its  reconstruction 
along  peaceful  and  democratic  lines.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Western  powers  were  determined  not  to 
compromise  the  democratic  principles  and  the 
conditions  which  must  be  established  throughout 
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Germany  before  an  economically  sound  and  work- 
able solution  can  be  found  for  German  unity. 
They  were  equally  determined  not  to  jeopardize 
the  basic  freedoms  as  they  now  exist  in  Western 
Germany  merely  to  obtain  a  nominal  political 
unity.  In  these  objectives  they  knew  they  had  the 
support  of  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  German  people. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  a 
return  to  Potsdam  and  its  system,  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  rendered  unworkable  by  their  misuse 
of  the  unlimited  veto.  They  refused  to  recognize 
the  important  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Western  Germany  since  1945. 

In  these  circumstances,  real  progress  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  and  its  people  was  impossible. 
The  most  that  could  be  achieved  was  a  working 
arrangement  designed  to  mitigate  the  abnormal 
situation  of  a  still  divided  Germany.  This  ar- 
rangement is  no  more  nor  less  than  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — a  means  of  dealing  with  what  ac- 
tually exists.  It  reaffirms  the  lifting  of  the  Ber- 
lin blockade  and  contains  the  recognition  by  the 
occupation  authorities  of  their  obligation  to  insure 
the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  zones  and  between  Berlin 
and  the  zones. 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  existing  division  of  Germany,  the 
arrangement  provides  for  consultation  among  the 
Occupation  authorities  of  the  four  Occupying 
Powers  on  practicable  and  useful  measures  which 
may  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  particularly  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  flow  of  balanced  trade 
between  the  different  zones  and  the  zones  and 
sectors  of  Berlin  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  the 
Germans  of  the  respective  areas.  To  this  end  we 
are  also  prepared  to  call  upon  the  expert  assistance 
of  the  Germans  in  the  Western  zones  and  sectors. 
Since  it  proved  impossible  to  establish  a  unified 
administration  for  Germany  or  even  for  Berlin, 
the  present  dual  currency  system  must  remain 
for  the  time  being. 

We  are  hopeful  that  such  consultations  and 
efforts  may  be  fruitful.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  them  so. 

Finally,  our  working  arrangement  calls  for  an 
exchange  of  views  in  the  fall.  Thus  the  door  is 
left  open  to  future  efforts  for  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem  and  the  achievement  of  peace  in 
Europe. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  me  of  the 
close  cooperation  and  understanding  which  char- 
acterized the  relations  of  the  three  Western  pow- 
ers throughout  the  conference.  I  take  much  satis- 
faction in  this.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  prog- 
ress made  possible  by  the  identity  of  ideals  and 
values  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  results  of  the  Paris 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  reveal 
the  correctness  of  the  policies  this  government 
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has  been  following  in  our  foreign  affairs.  The 
results  again  underline  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
these  policies  with  calmness  and  determination, 
as  the  only  sure  road  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions in  the  world  where  peace  and  freedom  can 
live  and  endure.  I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  see  this  as  clearly  as  I  do  and  that 
there  will  be  no  slackening  of  our  efforts  to  achieve 
the  great  task  which  history  has  placed  upon  our 
country. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 
ON  RESULTS  OF  CONFERENCE 

Statements  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  22] 

Following  his  meeting  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  executive  session,  on  June 
22,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Prior  to  my  departure  for  Paris  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  I  met 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
executive  session,  outlining  the  problems  we  ex- 
pected to  face  and  discussing  our  plans.  I  have 
just  met  again  with  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
I  reported  upon  the  Conference  and  discussed  with 
the  Committee  the  possible  effect  of  developments 
at  the  Conference  on  our  plans  for  the  future. 

I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the 
Committee  my  conviction  that  although  some 
worthwhile  progress  was  made  at  Paris  in  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  m,odus  vivendi  for  Germany 
and  on  the  principal  points  of  difference  on  the 
Austrian  treaty,  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to 
obtain  satisfactory  and  firm  agreement  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  unification  of  Germany  illus- 
trates the  still  widely  divergent  views  on  basic  is- 
sues between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
powers  and  reemphasizes  the  utmost  importance  of 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and  passage 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  continue  our  firm  policy  in  Europe  and  main- 
tain the  momentum  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
that  policy.  This  momentum,  in  my  opinion,  was 
responsible  for  the  lifting  of  the  blockade,  the  con- 
vening of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing, and  the  accomplishments  at  that  meeting. 

I  have  expressed  to  the  Committee  my  convic- 
tion that  further  progress  toward  our  objective 
over  the  months  ahead  will  depend  on  the  action 
we  take  to  maintain  this  momentum. 


[Released  to  the  Press  June  28] 

Following  his  meeting  with  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  executive  session  on  June 
23,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  issued  the 
following;  statement : 
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I  have  just  met  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  them  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  I  expressed  to 
them,  as  I  did  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday,  my  conviction  that  the  de- 
velopments at  the  Conference  reemphasize  the  ut- 
most importance  of  ratification  of  the  North  At- 
lantic pact  and  passage  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY 
ACHESON  CONCERNING  HIS  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  excellent  report- 
ing from  day  to  day  as  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening at  Paris  with  a  good  deal  of  interpreta- 
tion as  we  went  along.  The  President  has  made  a 
very  full  summary  of  the  ultimate  conclusions 
from  it.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  most  helpful 
thing  I  could  do  today  is  to  give  you  an  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  my  mind  as  to  what 
happened  and  why  it  happened  and  where  we  go 
from  here. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
everybody  understands,  and  I  am  sure  you  do, 
although  I  doubt  whether  people  throughout  the 
country  do,  that  these  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  are  not  battles  of  individual 
champions  where  particularly  bright  ideas  are 
whet  or  sharp  maneuvers  count  for  very  much. 
It  is  not  the  personalities  involved,  it  is  not  the 
ability  of  the  individuals  who  represent  countries, 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  think 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  somewhere  else. 

You  will  recall  that  General  Marshall,  follow- 
ing his  return  from  the  London  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  in  December  1947,  said  that 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters would  get  much  further  until  there  was 
some  resolution  of  the  great  problem  of  Europe, 
which  was :  Is  Western  Europe  going  to  recover 
and  regain  its  strength,  or  is  it  not? 

General  Marshall  at  that  time  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  this  would  come  about  and  that  we 
were  going  to  help.  He  mentioned  the  Soviet  pre- 
diction that  it  would  not  occur. 

It  is  in  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  in 
the  restoration  of  Western  Europe  that  you  should 
look  for  the  explanation  of  what  happened  at 
Paris.  It  has  been  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  in  Western  Europe  to  which  the  United 
States  has  so  greatly  contributed  in  the  last  two 
years  that  made  this  meeting  .of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  different  from  its  predecessors. 
It  was  those  programs,  plus  the  magnificent  suc- 
cess, courage,  and  performance  of  the  airlift  which, 
in  the  first  place,  brought  about  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade,  and  in  the  second  place,  brought  about 
the  situation  which  emerged  from  Paris.  In  other 
words,  these  conferences  from  now  on  seem  to  me 
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to  be  like  the  steam  gauge  on  a  boiler,  the  indicator 
on  the  steam  boiler.  They  indicate  the  pressure 
which  has  been  built  up.  They  indicate  the  var- 
ious gains  or  losses  in  position  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  meetings,  and  I  think  that  the 
recording  of  this  Conference  is  that  the  position  of 
the  West  has  grown  greatly  in  strength,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  the 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  Europe  has  changed  from 
the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 

The  significance  of  this  is  very  important  in 
explaining  why  no  agreement  was  possible  about 
Germany.  Being  on  the  defensive,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  forced  to  take,  or  did  take  at  any  rate, 
the  attitude  that  it  would  not  relax  its  hold  in  any 
way  whatever  upon  any  area  which  it  controlled 
in  Germany.  It  would  not  relax  its  hold  on  the 
Eastern  zone  of  Germany  or  on  the  Eastern  sec- 
tors of  Berlin.  That  fact,  in  and  of  itself,  made 
any  agreement  impossible  because  the  whole  es- 
sence of  the  Western  program  was  to  relax  this 
iron  grip  of  military  government  from  the  West- 
ern zones  of  Germany.  The  whole  program  of  the 
Western  powers  has  been  to  return  as  quickly  as 
was  safe  responsibility  to  the  Germans,  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  their  own  affairs  and  for 
conducting  their  own  affairs  under  a  system  which 
guaranteed  the  basic  human  freedoms  and  con- 
tained the  safeguards  necessary  for  the  security 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

That  was  a  program  from  which  we  could  not 
retreat  one  single  solitary  inch.  We  did  not.  We 
never  could  consider  it,  and  no  agreement  was  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  our  retreating  from  that 
position. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  totally  unable  to  accept 
that  position  because  that  meant  relaxing  their 
hold  upon  what  they  had.  It  meant  that  they 
could  no  longer  carry  on  this  Sovietization,  this 
domination  of  the  life  of  Germany  which  they 
controlled.  To  do  so  they  would  have  to  give, 
as  we  have  given,  the  Germans  a  large  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  That  the  Soviets 
were  apparently  afraid  to  do.  They  knew  that  if 
they  did  that,  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
control  what  they  now  hold  in  Germany. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  con- 
ference so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  and  it  is 
a  very  significant  fact.  It  indicated  that  in  the 
West  we  are  not  on  the  defensive.  We  feel  that 
strength  is  returning,  that  recovery  is  coming.  We 
are  willing  to  say  to  the  Germans,  "You  must  take 
responsibility  in  your  own  country,  and  we  want 
to  bring  you  into  the  life  of  free  Europe,  we  hope 
before  long,  as  equals."  The  Russians  can  not 
say  that.  They  dare  not  say  that,  because  if  they 
relax  their  hold  upon  the  Eastern  Germans,  they 
know  that  they  will  be  no  longer  able  to  control 
that  area. 

That  is  one  of  the  central  things  which  I  wanted 
to  bring  up,  so  that,  as  I  say,  as  a  result  of  that, 
we  refused  to  make  any  concessions  of  fundamental 
principles.    We  are  going  forward  with  our  pro- 
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gram  without  any  hesitation  of  any  sort.  Not 
the  slightest  delay  has  been  introduced  into  our 
program  in  any  way  whatever,  and  the  program 
is  in  better  shape  today  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Now,  that  is  a  negative  result  from  Paris  but  it  is 
an  important  one. 

So  far  as  the  modus  vivendi  regarding  Germany 
is  concerned,  that  is  a  very  modest  document.  The 
importance  of  the  Conference  is  not  in  that  docu- 
ment. It  is  in  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 
It  is  in  what  did  not  happen  rather  than  in  what 
did  happen.  The  modus  vivendi  relaxes  the  ten- 
sion in  Germany.  It  establishes  very  clearly  that 
the  blockade  is  not  to  be  reimposed.  Now,  don't 
think  that  I  am  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
simply  because  it  has  been  agreed  in  the  modus 
vivendi  that  it  would  not  be  reimposed ;  that  it,  in 
fact,  would  not  be  reimposed  if  conditions  seemed 
to  warrant  that  action  as  a  successful  operation  to 
the  Russians.  The  point  is  that  having  consid- 
ered all  the  matters  which  in  the  past  have  been 
given  as  reasons  for  imposing  the  blockade,  the 
currency  reform,  the  London  agreement,  the  for- 
mation of  the  West  German  Government — all 
those  things — have  been  talked  about.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  of  talks,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
blockade  shall  not  be  reimposed.  That  is  some- 
thing, not  much,  but  it  is  something. 

The  other  part  of  the  communique  on  Germany 
provides  for  dealing  with  matters  at  administra- 
tive levels,  so  that  ordinary  difficulties  and  dis- 
putes may  not  rise  to  the  levels  of  governmental 
crises.  The  High  Commissioners,  at  their  level, 
will  deal  with  trade  questions  between  East  and 
West  Germany  if  the  desire  is  expressed  to  ex- 
pand those  trade  relations.  Those  trade  rela- 
tions will  have  to  be  expanded  on  a  balancing  and 
equal  basis.  No  one  is  going  to  extend  credit  to 
anyone  else,  therefore,  exports  must  balance,  and 
they  must  balance  not  only  in  terms  of  amount  but 
in  terms  of  essentiality.  All  those  matters  will  be 
worked  out  if  they  can  be  worked  out  by  the  High 
Commissioners.  But  a  forum  is  established,  a 
place  where  meetings  can  take  place  between  East 
and  West  so  that  these  matters  do  not  rise  to  the 
point  of  creating  great  issues  between  the  govern- 
ments. Similarly,  in  Berlin,  arrangements  have 
been  made  so  that  the  Commandants  can  meet  and 
discuss  the  thousand  and  one  problems  of  the  split 
city.  No  power  is  given.  No  veto  resides  in  any- 
body, but  a  forum  again  is  created  where  people 
can  meet  and  talk  about  the  intensely  irritating 
situation  which  would  exist  here  in  Washington  if 
this  city  were  split  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  you 
had  one  government  on  one  side  with  one  cur- 
rency and  another  government  on  the  other  side 
with  another  currency,  with  troops  on  both  sides, 
preventing  the  intercourse  between  the  two  parts 
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of  the  city  which  was  once  bound  completely  to- 
gether. There  are  thousands  of  questions  which 
might  be  eased  by  meetings  of  that  sort.  Here 
again,  that  is  not  much.  It  is  simply  a  way  of 
dealing  sensibly  with  the  established  fact  that  the 
city  is  split  and  the  country  is  split  and  they  can 
not  be  put  together  at  this  time. 

So  much  for  what  happened  on  Germany. 

In  regard  to  Austria,  a  substantial  step  forward 
was  taken.  There  the  principal  problems  which 
have  been  preventing  the  writing  of  a  treaty  were 
not  completely  solved,  but  the  avenue  toward 
solution  was  found.  The  matter  of  the  Yugoslav 
claims  as  to  territory  and  reparations  is  dis- 
posed of.  That  has  been  finished.  That,  of 
course,  has  been  a  great  impediment.  That  is  out 
of  the  way. 

The  terribly  complex  and  harassing  problem  of 
German  property  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  solved  in  its  major  outlines.  The  Soviet 
Government  will  get  60  percent  of  the  oil  proper- 
ties as  a  concession  for  some  30  years,  and  150 
million  dollars  over  6  years,  and  in  return  for  that, 
it  will  release  all  other  properties. 

There  are  a  great  many  perplexing  and  technical 
questions  involved  in  carrying  that  out  but  once 
you  reach  that  solution,  I  think  these  other  ques- 
tions can  be  worked  out,  and  this  arrangement  is 
not  a  victory  for  anybody.  It  was  a  sharply  bar- 
gained arrangement  in  which  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  both  sides  and  under  which — when 
the  treaty  is  written — a  viable  and  independent 
Austria,  which  will  have  to  scratch  hard  for  its 
living  but  which  will  still  be  viable  and  independ- 
ent, can  emerge  and  rejoin  the  community  of  free 
nations. 

To  me,  the  main  great  lesson  of  the  Paris  meet- 
ing is  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  American  people, 
by  their  will  and  by  their  determination.  If  that 
ground  is  to  be  held  and  if  the  advance  is  to  be 
continued,  those  efforts  must  be  continued.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  this  operation. 
You  either  move  forward  or  you  move  back.  If  we 
are  going  to  move  forward,  we  must  move  forward 
with  new  effort,  with  renewed  determination.  We 
must  ratify  the  Atlantic  pact.  We  must  get  on 
with  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  We  must 
do  these  other  essential  things  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
people  of  Europe  are  prepared  to  move  forward 
with  great  courage  and  great  determination. 
They  hope  and  expect  that  we  will  do  likewise. 
If  we  do,  then  I  think  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  West  will  continue  to  grow.  This  will  result 
in  a  greater  possibility  of  solving  the  questions  we 
did  not  solve  at  Paris.  If  we  don't,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  slip  back. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries,  to  assist  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living,  I  recommend  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  authorize  an  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance  for  such  areas,  and  an  ex- 
perimental program  for  encouraging  the  outflow 
of  private  investment  beneficial  to  their  economic 
development.  These  measures  are  the  essential 
first  steps  in  an  undertaking  which  will  call  upon 
private  enterprise  and  voluntary  organizations  m 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  government,  to 
take  part  in  a  constantly  growing  effort  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions  in  the  less  developed 
regions  of  the  world. 

The  grinding  poverty  and  the  lack  ot  economic 
opportunity  for  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
economically  underdeveloped  parts  of  Africa,  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  and  certain  regions  of  Central 
and  South  America,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  the  world  today.  In  spite  ot  their 
age-old  economic  and  social  handicaps,  the  peoples 
in  these  areas  have,  in  recent  decades,  been  stirred 
and  awakened.  The  spread  of  industrial  civiliza- 
tion, the  growing  understanding  of  modern  con- 
cepts of  government,  and  the  impact  of  two  World 
Wars  have  changed  their  lives  and  their  outlook. 
They  are  eager  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

All  these  areas  have  a  common  problem,  ifley 
must  create  a  firm  economic  base  for  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  their  citizens.  Without  such 
an  economic  base,  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
expectations  which  the  modern  world  has  aroused 
in  their  peoples.  If  they  are  frustrated  and  dis- 
appointed, they  may  turn  to  false  doctrines  which 
hold  that  the  way  of  progress  lies  through  tyranny. 

For  the  United  States  the  great  awakening  of 
these  peoples  holds  tremendous  promise.  It  is 
not  only  a  promise  that  new  and  stronger  nations 
will  be  associated  with  us  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  it  is  also  a  promise  of  new  economic 
strength  and  growth  for  ourselves. 

With  many  of  the  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  we  have  long  had  ties  of  trade 

1  H.  Doc.  240,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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and  commerce.  In  many  instances  today  we 
greatly  need  the  products  of  their  labor  and  their 
resources.  If  the  productivity  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  these  countries  are  expanded,  our  own 
industry  and  agriculture  will  benefit.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade 
is  far  greater  with  highly  developed  countries 
than  it  is  with  countries  having  a  low  standard  of 
living  and  inadequate  industry.  To  increase  the 
output  and  the  national  income  of  the  less  devel-  • 
oped  regions  is  to  increase  our  own  economic  • 
stability.  .    , 

In  addition,  the  development  of  these  areas  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
economies  of  the  free  European  nations.  As  the 
economies  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  expand, 
they  will  provide  needed  products  for  Europe  and 
will  offer  a  better  market  for  European  goods. 
Such  expansion  is  an  essential  part  of  the  grow-  ' 
ing  system  of  world  trade  which  is  necessary  for 
European  recovery. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  these  areas 
will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  the  fabric 
of  world  peace.  The  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  states  that  the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  all  people  is  an  essen- 
tial bulwark  of  peace.  Under  article  56  of  the 
Charter,  we  have  promised  to  take  separate  action 
and  to  act  jointly  with  other  nations  "to  promote 
higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development." 

For  these  various  reasons,  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  has  become  one  of  the  major  elements  of 
our  foreign  policy.  In  my  inaugural  address,  I 
outlined  a  program  to  help  the  peoples  of  these 
areas  to  attain  greater  production  as  a  way  to 
prosperity  and  peace. 

The  major  effort  in  such  a  program  must  be 
local  in  character ;  it  must  be  made  by  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  themselves.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  to  the  success  of  their  effort  that 
there  be  help  from  abroad.  In  some  cases,  the 
peoples  of  these  areas  will  be  unable  to  begin  their 
part  of  this  great  enterprise  without  initial  aid 
from  other  countries. 
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The  aid  that  is  needed  falls  roughly  into  two 
categories.  The  first  is  the  technical,  scientific, 
and  managerial  knowledge  necessary  to  economic 
development.  This  category  includes  not  only 
medical  and  educational  knowledge,  and  assistance 
and  advice  in  such  basic  fields  as  sanitation,  com- 
munications, road  building,  and  governmental 
services,  but  also,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
assistance  in  the  survey  of  resources  and  in  plan- 
ning for  long-range  economic  development. 

The  second  category  is  production  goods — ma- 
chinery and  equipment — and  financial  assistance 
in  the  creation  of  productive  enterprises.  The 
underdeveloped  areas  need  capital  for  port  and 
harbor  development,  roads  and  communications, 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  as  well  as  for 
public  utilities  and  the  whole  range  of  extractive, 
processing,  and  manufacturing  industries.  Much 
of  the  capital  required  can  be  provided  by  these 
areas  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  low  standards 
of  living.    But  much  must  come  from  abroad. 

The  two  categories  of  aid  are  closely  related. 
Technical  assistance  is  necessary  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  productive  investment.  Investment,  in 
turn,  brings  with  it  technical  assistance.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  technical  surveys  of  resources  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  economic  development  must 
precede  substantial  capital  investment.  Further- 
more, in  many  of  the  areas  concerned,  technical 
assistance  in  improving  sanitation,  communica- 
tions, or  education  is  required  to  create  conditions 
in  which  capital  investment  can  be  fruitful. 

This  country,  in  recent  years,  has  conducted 
relatively  modest  programs  of  technical  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, channels  of  exchange  and  communication 
have  been  opened  between  our  citizens  and  those 
of  other  countries.  To  some  extent,  the  expert 
assistance  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  made  available  to  other 
countries.  We  have  also  participated  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  other  international  organizations  to 
disseminate  useful  techniques  among  nations. 

Through  these  various  activities,  we  have  gained 
considerable  experience  in  rendering  technical  as- 
sistance to  other  countries.     What  is  needed  now 

|  is  to  expand  and  integrate  these  activities  and  to 
concentrate  them  particularly  on  the  economic  de- 

.  velopment  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Much  of  the  aid  that  is  needed  can  be  provided 
most  effectively  through  the  United  Nations. 
Shortly  after  my  inaugural  address,  this  govern- 

i  ment  asked  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 

;  the  United  Nations  to  consider  what  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  international  agencies 

j  could  do  in  this  program. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

|  thereupon  asked  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 

I  and  the  Secretariats  of  the  specialized  interna- 


tional agencies  to  draw  up  cooperative  plans  for 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas.  _  As 
a  result,  a  survey  was  made  of  technical  projects 
suitable  for  these  agencies  in  such  fields  as  in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  scientific  research  with 
respect  to  natural  resources,  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  the  program  submitted 
as  a  result  of  this  survey  was  estimated  to  be  about 
35  million  dollars  for  the  first  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
international  agencies  will  shortly  adopt  pro- 
grams for  carrying  out  projects  of  the  type  in- 
cluded in  this  survey. 

In  addition  to  our  participation  in  this  work  of 
the  United  Nations,  much  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance required  can  be  provided  directly  by  the 
United  States  to  countries  needing  it.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  existing  information  concern- 
ing the  underdeveloped  countries  shows  particu- 
lar need  for  technicians  and  experts  with  United 
States  training  in  plant  and  animal  diseases,  ma- 
laria and  typhus  control,  water  supply  and  sewer 
systems,  metallurgy  and  mining,  and  nearly  all 
phases  of  industry. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  experts  in  these 
fields  can  bring  about  tremendous  improvements. 
For  example,  the  health  of  the  people  of  many 
foreign  communities  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  work  of  United  States  sanitary  engineers  in 
setting  up  modern  water  supply  systems.  The 
food  supply  of  many  areas  has  been  increased  as 
the  result  of  the  advice  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural experts  in  the  control  of  animal  diseases  and 
the  improvement  of  crops.  These  are  only  ex- 
amples of  the  wide  range  of  benefits  resulting  from 
the  careful  application  of  modern  techniques  to 
local  problems.  The  benefits  which  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  expert  assistance  will  make  pos- 
sible can  only  be  revealed  by  studies  and  surveys 
undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  program  itself. 

To  inaugurate  the  program,  I  recommend  a  first 
year  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  45  million  dol- 
lars. This  includes  10  million  dollars  already  re- 
quested in  the  1950  Budget  for  activities  of  this 
character.  The  sum  recommended  will  cover  both 
our  participation  in  the  programs  of  the  inter- 
national agencies  and  the  assistance  to  be  provided 
directly  by  the  United  States. 

In  every  case,  whether  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted through  the  United  Nations,  the  other  in- 
ternational agencies,  or  directly  by  the  United 
States,  the  country  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  aid 
will  be  required  to  bear  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
expense. 

The  activities  necessary  to  carry  out  our  pro- 
gram of  technical  aid  will  be  diverse  in  character 
and  will  have  to  be  performed  by  a  number  of 
different  government  agencies  and  private  instru- 
mentalities. It  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  not 
only  the  resources  of  international  agencies  and 
the  United  States  Government,  but  also  the  f  acili- 
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ties  and  the  experience  of  the  private  business  and 
nonprofit  organizations  that  have  long  been  active 
in  this  work. 

Since  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  program,  I  recommend  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, with  authority  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  ol 
State  and  to  other  government  officers,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  With  such  administrative  flexibility, 
it  will  be  possible  to  modify  the  management  o± 
the  program  as  it  expands  and  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical problems  that  will  arise  in  its  administration 
in  the  future. 

The  second  category  of  outside  aid  needed  by  the 
underdeveloped  areas  is  the  provision  of  capital 
for  the  creation  of  productive  enterprises,  lhe 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  pro- 
vided some  capital  for  underdeveloped  areas,  and, 
as  the  economic  growth  of  these  areas  progresses, 
should  be  expected  to  provide  a  great  deal  more. 
In  addition,  private  sources  of  funds  must  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  a  major  part  of  the  capital 
required.  , 

In  view  of  the  present  troubled  condition  ot  the 
world— the  distortion  of  world  trade,  the  shortage 
of  dollars,  and  other  aftereffects  of  the  war— the 
problem  of  substantially  increasing  the  flow  ot 
American  capital  abroad  presents  serious  difficul- 
ties. In  all  probability  novel  devices  will  have  to 
be  employed  if  the  investment  from  this  country  is 
to  reach  proportions  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  program. 

All  countries  concerned  with  the  program 
should  work  together  to  bring  about  conditions 
favorable  to  the  flow  of  private  capital  To  this 
end  we  are  negotiating  agreements  with  other 
countries  to  protect  the  American  investor  from 
unwarranted  or  discriminatory  treatment  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  makes  his 
investment. 

In  negotiating  such  treaties  we  do  not,  of  course, 
ask  privileges  for  American  capital  greater  than 
those  granted  to  other  investors  in  underdeveloped 
countries  or  greater  than  we  ourselves  grant  in 
this  country.  We  believe  that  American  enterprise 
should  not  waste  local  resources,  should  provide 
adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  local 
labor,  and  should  bear  an  equitable  share  of  the 
burden  of  local  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
that  investors  will  send  their  capital  abroad  on  an 
increasing  scale  only  if  they  are  given  assurance 
against  risk  of  loss  through  expropriation  without 
compensation,  unfair  or  discriminatory  treatment, 
destruction  through  war  or  rebellion,  or  the  in- 
ability to  convert  their  earnings  into  dollars. 

Although  our  investment  treaties  will  be  di- 
rected at  mitigating  such  risks,  they  cannot  elim- 
inate them  entirely.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  a  foreign  country,  particularly  an  under- 
developed country,  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
dollar  exchange  necessary  for  the  prompt  remit- 
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tance  of  earnings  on  dollar  capital.  Damage  or 
loss  resulting  from  internal  and  international  vio- 
lence may  be  beyond  the  power  of  our  treaty 
signatories  to  control. 

Many  of  these  conditions  of  instability  in  under- 
developed areas  which  deter  foreign  investment 
are  themselves  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  only  foreign  investment 
can  cure.  Therefore,  to  wait  until  stable  condi- 
tions are  assured  before  encouraging  the  outflow 
of  capital  to  underdeveloped  areas  would  defer 
the  attainment  of  our  objectives  indefinitely.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  vigorous  action  now  to  break 
out  of  this  vicious  circle. 

Since  the  development  of  underdeveloped  eco- 
nomic areas  is  of  major  importance  in  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
government  to  accelerate  private  efforts  toward 
that  end.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  be  authorized  to  guarantee 
United  States  private  capital,  invested  in  produc- 
tive enterprises  abroad  which  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
against  the  risks  peculiar  to  those  investments. 

This  guarantee  activity  will  at  the  outset  be  : 
largely  experimental.     Some  investments  may  re- 
quire  only  a  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  in-  , 
convertibility,  others  may  need  protection  against 
the  danger  of  expropriation  and  other  dangers  as 
well.     It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  write  a  stand- 
ard guarantee.    The  Bank  will,  of  course,  be  able 
to  require  the  payment  of  premiums  for  such  pro- 
tection, but  there  is  no  way  now  to  determine  what  ! 
premium  rates  will  be  most  appropriate  in  the 
long  run.     Only  experience  can  provide  answers 
to  these  questions. 

The  Bank  has  sufficient  resources  at  the  present 
time  to  begin  the  guarantee  program  and  to  carry 
on  its  lending  activities  as  well  without  any  in- 
crease in  its  authorized  funds.  If  the  demand  for 
guarantees  should  prove  large,  and  lending  activ- 
ities continue  on  the  scale  expected,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  request  the  Congress  at  a  later  date  to 
increase  the  authorized  funds  of  the  Bank. 

The  enactment  of  these  two  legislative  pro- 
posals, the  first  pertaining  to  technical  assistance 
and  the  second  to  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
investment,  will  constitute  a  national  endorsement 
of  a  program  of  major  importance  in  our  efforts 
for  world  peace  and  economic  stability.  Never- 
theless, these  measures  are  only  the  first  steps. 
We  are  here  embarking  on  a  venture  that  extends 
far  into  the  future.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  rising  curve  of  activity,  private,  governmental, 
and  international,  that  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  all  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  start  promptly. 

In  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  today  there  are  new  creative  energies.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  these  countries  will 
be  stronger  and  more  independent  than  they  are 
now,  and  yet  more  closely  bound  to  us  and  to  other 
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nations  by  ties  of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  by 
kindred  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  we  aid 
the  newly  awakened  spirit  in  these  peoples  to  find 
the  course  of  fruitful  development,  they  may  fall 
under  the  control  of  those  whose  philosophy  is 
hostile  to  human  freedom,  thereby  prolonging  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  world  and  postponing  the 
achievement  of  permanent  peace. 


Before  the  peoples  of  these  areas  we  hold  out  the 
promise  of  a  better  future  through  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  It  is  vital  that  we  move  quickly  to 
bring  the  meaning  of  that  promise  home  to  them 

in  their  daily  lives. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
June  &£,  WJfi. 


Where  Do  We  Stand  on  Point  Four? 

by  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 1 


President  Truman,  you  will  recall,  launched  the 
planning  of  a  world  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram, on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  his  declaration 
of  policy  at  his  inauguration  last  January  20. 

He  said  that  the  United  States,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  with  other  govern- 
ments, would  attempt  to  pool  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  the  more  advanced  countries  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

There  was  obviously  both  selfishness  and  altru- 
ism in  Mr.  Truman's  proposal.  It  was  selfish  be- 
cause the  United  States  does  its  greatest  trade 
with  the  countries  that  are  economically  prosper- 
ous. It  was  selfish  because  an  economy  of  private 
enterprise  can  remain  most  healthy  in  a  world- 
wide expanding  economy.  It  was  selfish  because 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  plan  was  altruistic  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  not  seeking  any  po- 
litical favors.  It  was  asking  no  privileges  for 
American  business  greater  than  those  accorded  to 
businessmen  from  any  other  country.  And  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  contribute  more  than 
its  proportionate  share  in  this  program. 

The  President  called  his  plan  "bold  and  new". 
It  is  bold  because  for  the  first  time  a  major  nation 
has  made  it  a  national  concern  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  lesser  developed  countries,  which 
contain  well  over  half  the  population  of  the  world, 
and  because  the  plan  looks  beyond  the  immediate 
political  alarms  and  crises  to  a  long-range  pro- 
gram, extending  over  many  decades.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  demonstration  of  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  achieving  world  peace. 

The  program  is  new  in  its  world-wide  scope. 
On  a  small  scale,  our  government  has  had  experi- 
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ence  with  this  type  of  program  in  Latin  America. 

Now  what  has  been  happening  on  the  plans  for 
Point  4  since  last  January  20  ? 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has  given 
active  leadership.  The  Secretariats  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  have  had  numerous 
meetings  to  discuss  the  work  which  their  organiza- 
tions might  undertake  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
education,  health,  and  general  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Secretariats  have  now  submitted  their 
proposals  to  their  various  governing  bodies.  You 
may  have  seen  a  news  story  recently  from  New 
York,  indicating  that  the  total  of  these  proposals 
would  cost  84  million  dollars  for  the  first  two 
years.  Next  month  at  Geneva,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  will  review  these  proposals. 
Thereafter,  the  combined  United  Nations  program 
will  be  examined  by  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  Point-4  program.  As  you 
know,  the  Point-4  program  is  a  wholly  voluntary 
contribution,  over  and  above  our  membership 
assessment  in  the  United  Nations. 

Within  the  United  States  Government  itself  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  given  responsibil- 
ity for  drafting  the  necessary  legislation  and  rec- 
ommending a  first  year  program.  This  work  is 
now  completed,  and  the  President  will  probably  be 
sending  to  Congress  this  week  a  message  request- 
ins:  consideration  of  Point-4  legislation  at  this 
session. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
first  year's  program,  because  each  project  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  another  government, 
and  part  of  the  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  other 
government. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Education  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  on  June  23, 1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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However,  I  can  assure  you  that  engineering  will 
play  a  prominent  part  in  that  program,  and  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  by  other  countries  which  may  contribute  to 
this  cooperative  venture,  hundreds  of  American 
and  other  engineers  will  be  going  annually  to  as- 
sist the  governments  of  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overemphasize  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  program,  for  it  is  likely  that 
United  States  engineering  firms  and  contractors 
will  contribute  a  major  share  to  the  Point-4 
program. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  details  of  the  proposed 
program,  but  let  me  review  some  of  our  recent 
experiences  in  working  with  other  governments 
on  engineering  matters. 

The  government  now  has  two  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  Latin  America. 

First,  there  is  an  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  which 
draws  upon  the  technical  skills  and  personnel  of 
all  the  federal  agencies  to  supply  technical  assist- 
ance to  other  governments.  I  am  chairman  of 
that  Committee,  which  has  about  180  technicians 
working  in  Latin  America  today. 

Second,  there  is  a  government  corporation,  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  which  is  con- 
ducting programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  basic 
economy  of  Latin  America.  It  works  primarily 
in  the  fields  of  food  supply,  health,  and  educa- 
tion. I  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that 
corporation. 

These  two  programs  utilize  engineering  skills  of 
many  sorts  in  assisting  other  governments.  Here 
are  some  examples : 

1.  Mining.  If  you  go  to  Mexico  City  today, 
you  will  find  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mexican 
Government  two  mining  engineers  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  These  are 
shirt-sleeves  men  who  are  helping  the  Mexicans 
work  out  processes  for  extracting  or  reducing 
ores,  so  as  to  make  mining  less  expensive.  The 
United  States  supplied  these  men  primarily  be- 
cause of  our  interest  in  lead,  zinc,  and  other  stra- 
tegic minerals.  However,  they  are  available  to 
work  on  any  mining  or  metallurgical  process  re- 
quested by  the  Mexican  Government. 

Since  1942,  the  United  States  has  sent  to  Brazil 
a  number  of  geologists  to  assist  that  government 
in  locating  and  mapping  its  strategic  minerals. 
These  American  geologists  and  their  Brazilian 
colleagues  have  uncovered  the  largest  deposits  of 
manganese  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
United  States,  since  its  earliest  development  of 
iron  and  steel,  has  been  forced  to  import  man- 
ganese from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  may  become 
self-sufficient  within  this  hemisphere.  United 
States  Steel  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
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Brazilian  Government  for  development  of  one 
of  these  manganese  deposits. 

2.  Irrigation.  In  Haiti,  an  engineering  field 
party  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
has  just  completed  a  small  concrete  aqueduct 
carrying  water  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  arid 
coastal  plain  about  25  miles  behind  the  capital  of 
Port-au-Prince.  This  aqueduct  is  irrigating  ap- 
proximately 1,500  acres  of  land  that  have  been 
largely  abandoned  since  French  colonial  days  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  irrigated  area  is 
now  being  expanded.  Haiti,  as  you  may  know, 
has  a  severe  food  shortage. 

3.  Drainage  for  Malaria  Control.  Engineers 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  were 
asked  to  tackle  the  malaria  problem  of  the 
Santa  River  Valley  in  Peru  where  25  percent  of 
the  population  were  infected.  The  mosquitoes 
were  breeding  in  marshes  along  the  river.  In  one 
year  the  Institute  engineers  drained  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  malaria  dropped  from  25  percent  to  2 
percent.  The  cost  of  this  project  was  supplied 
largely  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  the 
labor  was  Peruvian.  The  United  States  supplied 
the  technical  knowledge. 

4.  Aviation.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration has  field  parties  in  five  Latin  American 
countries  today,  advising  other  governments  on 
the  location  and  construction  of  their  airfields  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  airways  communica- 
tions. Many  of  the  United  States  personnel  are 
engineers. 

5.  Brazilian  Air  Mission.  In  Brazil  the  United 
States  has  facilitated  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
aviation  mission.  The  Brazilian  Government  it- 
self has  recruited  20  of  the  outstanding  aviation 
technicians  of  the  United  States,  employed  di- 
rectly by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  develop  a 
national  aviation  program.  The  staff  is  headed 
by  Dr.  C.  I.  Stanton,  former  deputy  administrator 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, and  Professor  Richard  H.  Smith,  former 
dean  of  Aeronautical  Engineering  at  M.I.T.  These 
men  have  organized  a  complete  engineering  school 
for  the  Brazilian  Government. 

6.  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  sent  to  Cuba  several  mechanical 
engineers  who  are  helping  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  extracting  fiber  from  the 
kenaf  plant.  Kenaf  is  an  agricultural  product 
developed  by  United  States  and  Cuban  scientists 
to  replace  jute.  The  agricultural  phase  of  the 
work  has  been  completed,  but  the  machinery  for 
processing  the  fiber  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  When 
this  project  is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  Far  East 
for  this  important  type  of  fiber. 

7.  Water  Supply  Engineer^  in  the  Amazon.  The 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Aff airs  engineers  have 
supervised  the  construction  of  about  20  municipal 
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water  supply  plants  in  Brazilian  towns  along  the 
Amazon.  The  Amazon  Valley  was  completely 
lacking  in  pure  water  systems,  and  water-borne 
parasites  had  become  the  principal  national  health 
problem.  I  recently  heard  an  interesting  anecdote 
about  the  first  of  these  water  systems  in  the  Ama- 
zon, which  was  constructed  in  1943.  It  was  built 
in  a  town  of  2,500  people,  which  served  as  a  county 
capital.  The  engineers,  in  order  to  allow  for  pop- 
ulation expansion,  built  the  system  to  supply  4,000 
people.  Within  2  years  after  the  water  system  was 
constructed,  people  had  moved  from  miles  around 
into  this  town,  and  its  population  had  grown  to 
6,000  people — 50  percent  greater  than  the  water 
supply  capacity.  The  plant  had  since  been  en- 
larged. Moreover,  this  town  had  been  located  for 
centuries  on  the  bank  of  the  Amazon,  because  every- 
one had  to  carry  water  in  buckets  from  the  river 
bank.  Within  1  year  after  the  water  system  was 
constructed,  the  population  began  moving  inland 
from  the  river  and  the  center  of  town  now  is  almost 
2  miles  from  the  river,  on  higher  and  more  health- 
ful ground.  That  is  what  one  American  engineer 
can  contribute  to  one  foreign  community. 

8.  Training  Engineers  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  our  federal  agencies  are  conducting  classes 
and  individual  training  courses  for  technicians 
from  Latin  America.  More  than  2,000  technicians 
and  scientists  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  under  this  program  during  the  past  10  years. 
Approximately  400  of  these  were  in  various  fields 
of  engineering.  Eight  now  in  Washington  there 
are  training  courses  going  on  for  Latin  American 
engineers  in  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  last  agency  is  training  san- 
itary engineers. 

9.  London  Science  Staff.  An  entirely  different 
kind  of  engineering  activity  is  represented  by  the 
science  staff  in  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
London. 

The  Department  of  State  has  maintained  a 
science  staff  in  the  London  Embassy  for  almost 
2  years.  This  staff  both  acquires  and  gives  infor- 
mation of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature. 

Last  year,  from  April  1948  to  April  1949,  an 
engineer  was  the  Chief  Scientific  Officer — Dean 
W.  R.  Woolrich,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Texas.  His  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  staff  was  considerable  and  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  kind  of  assistance  engineers  will  be  giv- 
ing to  the  Point-4  program,  as  well  as  other  U.S. 
foreign  programs.  He  made  a  study  of  govern- 
ment sponsored  research  in  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  in  Great 
Britain.  He  surveyed  and  appraised  the  whole 
system  of  engineering  education,  government  and 
private,  talking  with  officials  in  engineering  schools 
and  assessing  the  kinds  of  courses,  methods  of 


teaching,  requirements  for  degrees,  selection  of 
students,  and  organization  and  management  of  en- 
gineering colleges.  While  in  London,  Dean  Wool- 
rich  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Educational  Com- 
mission in  the  U.K.  administering  the  Fulbnght 
program  in  Great  Britain. 

Dean  Woolrich  also  worked  on  a  plan  to  pro- 
mote Western  European  interchange  of  unclassi- 
fied industrial  and  agricultural  technology  now  in 
possession  of  the  governments  participating  in 
ERP.  He  cooperated  with  ECA  and  Oeec  and 
with  British  and  French  government  officials  m 
developing  the  plan  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Oeec.  Arrangements  are  now  underway  to 
put  the  plan  into  effect.  Exchange  arrangements 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  countries  among  them- 
selves. If  successful,  the  project  is  likely  to  aid 
significantly  in  European  economic  recovery  and 
to  place  the  cooperating  countries  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  participate  in  the  Point-4  pro- 
gram than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
=  The  best  example  I  can  recall  of  how  the  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  work  together  in  this 
field  of  technical  cooperation  is  a  story  that  came 
out  of  Afghanistan.  In  1935,  the  Afghanistan 
Government  sent  to  the  United  States  a  student  of 
engineering.  After  he  had  graduated  from  an 
American  engineering  school,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation took  him  into  its  laboratories  at  Denver  for 
9  months  of  training.  Shortly  after  this  student 
returned  to  Afghanistan,  he  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works.  When  consideration  arose 
in  1942  for  the  construction  of  a  major  dam  in  Af- 
ghanistan, this  former  student  asked  the  United 
States  Government  if  it  could  send  a  survey  engi- 
neer. The  State  Department  arranged  for  a  trip 
by  Jack  Savage  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
whom  many  ot  you  know  as  the  designer  of  Boul- 
der Dam.  Jack  Savage  spent  only  a  month  in 
Afghanistan,  advising  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  The  Afghanistan  Government  then  is- 
sued a  series  of  contracts  to  United  States  engi- 
neering and  construction  firms,  now  aggregating 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Here  in  one  sequence  you  can  see  the  relation- 
ship of  our  program  for  foreign  students,  our 
training  of  foreign  technicians  in  United  States 
Government  agencies,  our  sending  of  technical  ad- 
visers to  other  governments,  and  the  role  played 
by  private  American  companies. 

As  soon  as  these  professional  schools  are  estab- 
lished, it  is  found  that  the  scientific  training  and 
particularly  the  laboratory  work  in  the  high 
schools  is  inadequate,  and  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  high  school  curriculum. 

In  many  underdeveloped  countries  we  find  that 
education  has  been  restricted  to  the  wealthy  fami- 
lies who  have  a  social  repugnance  for  hand  labor. 
They  lack  what  Harold  Lasswell  calls  "the  dignity 
of  overalls." 

One  of  the  methods  which  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  use  in  overcoming  this  attitude  is  to 
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recommend  handicrafts  and  shop  work  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  a  country.  We  have  tried  to  break 
down  the  social  attitude  towards  manual  labor  at 
the  youngest  possible  age. 

These  educational  problems  are  fundamental  in 
any  improvement  to  engineering  services  in  most 
backward  countries. 

This  year  the  United  States  has  had  over  25,000 
foreign  students  enrolled  in  its  universities.  Ap- 
proximately 5,100  of  these  students  were  studying 
engineering.  That  is  over  20  percent.  Nearly 
all  of  these  students  have  been  assisted  at  one  time 
or  another  by  our  cultural  officers  in  the  Ameri- 
can missions  abroad  or  by  our  reception  centers 
in  the  United  States  for  assisting  foreign  visitors. 
The  State  Department  is  doing  its  best,  within 
the  limits  of  our  university  capacity  to  stimulate 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  most  important  contribution  to  this 
program,  however,  has  been  the  excellent  fellow- 
ship program  and  counseling  services  of  the  vari- 
ous universities,  including  our  engineering  schools. 

I  believe  we  have  been  more  successful  in  aiding 
foreign  students  to  come  to  the  United  States  than 
we  have  been  in  supplying  visiting  professors  to 
institutions  abroad.  Under  the  Point-4  program 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  greater  demand  than 
at  present  for  the  sending  of  United  States  visit- 
ing professors  of  engineering  to  other  countries. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  subject  of  particular 
interest  to  members  of  your  organization. 

I  believe  that  the  Point-4  program  will  put 
strain  upon  the  available  pool  of  skilled  personnel 
in  this  country,  including  the  engineering  profes- 
sion.   The  government  will  be  looking  to  its  own 


staff,  to  private  engineering  companies  and  to  uni- 
versities to  determine  what  outstanding  engineers 
are  available  for  foreign  assignment,  and  those 
who  can  be  spared  will  be  the  first  assigned.  But 
I  foresee  in  the  second  and  third  and  ensuing  years 
a  demand  for  personnel  which  will  compel  the 
United  States  to  turn  to  its  young  college  gradu- 
ates to  undertake  assignments  abroad.  Many  of 
our  technicians  in  Latin  America  today  are  under 
30  years  of  age.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  sanitary  engineers. 

This  is  a  problem  which  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  our  professional  schools.  It  means  that 
some  of  our  engineering  students,  to  be  properly 
prepared  for  their  work,  should  have  foreign  lan- 
guages and  some  "area  studies."  It  means  that 
the  counseling  services  of  our  universities  must 
become  more  familiar  with  the  overseas  opportu- 
nities for  college  graduates. 

Such  foreign  assignments  will  be  an  all-round 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  individual. 
The  individual  will  be  given  experience  far  be- 
yond his  years  and  beyond  any  opportunities  he; 
would  have  in  the  United  States  to  exercise  such  j 
broad  authority  at  so  young  a  period  in  his  life. 
This  in  turn  enriches  the  pool  of  trained  man-; 
power  which  the  United  States  possesses  and  gives  • 
our  nation  a  richer  experience  in  world  affairs,: 
which  will  enable  us  better  to  fill  our  new  role  in ; 
world  leadership. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  engineers  contributed : 
more  to  the  winning  of  the  war  than  any  other 
profession. 

I  foresee  that  the  role  of  engineers  in  the  pro- 
gram for  peace,  as  laid  down  by  President 
Truman,  will  be  equally  important. 


Settlement  of  Claims  Against  Foreign  Governments:  Yugoslavia1 
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I.  THE  SETTLEMENT  WITH  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  United  States  in  its  own  right  has  two 
claims  against  Yugoslavia.  The  first  is  for  alleged 
misappropriation  of  a  jeep  during  the  war  period ; 
the  second  is  for  the  destruction  by  Yugoslav  fire 
of  a  United  States  Air  Force  transport  plane  dur- 
ing flight  between  Austria  and  Italy  on  August 
19,  1946.  Yugoslavia  paid  $150,000  indemnity  on 
October  7, 1946,  for  loss  of  lives  in  connection  with 
the  incident,  but  the  loss  of  the  plane  remains 
unsettled. 


1  Excerpts  from  H.  Rept.  770,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  June 
9,  1949. 
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Although  various  claims  for  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty arose  after  September  1,  1939,  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  against  Yugoslavia  on  behalf 
of  American  nationals  grow  primarily  out  of  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  postwar  government  of  that 
country.  The  first  of  these  was  the  so-called 
agrarian  reform  of  August  1945,  involving  the 
nationalization  and  distribution  of  excess  farm 
holdings.  The  second  was  the  nationalization  of 
basic  industries  under  an  enactment  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Parliament  of  December  6,  1946.  The  third 
was  the  nationalization  of  small  business  enter- 
prises under  an  amendment  of  May  20,  1948,  to 
the  above-mentioned  enactment.  The  fourth  was  | 
the  nationalization  of  virtually  all  remaining  prop- 
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erty  in  Yugoslavia  under  a  further  amendment  of 
June  23,  1948,  to  the  basic  nationalization  enact- 
ment. 

Concurrently  with  the  above,  the  United  States 
Government  reserved  American  rights  by  diplo- 
matic action,  formally  insisting  on  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  for  divested 
American  owners. 

Settlement  negotiations  began  soon  thereafter. 
Negotiations  embraced  a  general  economic  settle- 
ment between  the  two  governments.  This  involved 
compensation  for  nationalization  of  property,  set- 
tlement of  the  lend-lease  obligation  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  to  this  government,  the  unblock- 
ing of  Yugoslav  Government  assets  in  this  coun- 
try, recognition  of  dollar  bond  obligations,  and 
similar  issues. 

Two  executive  agreements  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  settlements  were  signed  on  July  19, 
1948.  As  explained  in  a  Department  of  State  press 
release  of  that  date : 

[Here  appeared  portions  of  that  release  which  was 
printed  together  with  the  two  agreements  in  the  Bulletin 
of  August  1,  1948,  page  137.] 

Though  the  claims  agreement  alone  is  material 
to  this  bill,  the  substance  of  the  concurrent  agree- 
ment and  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  unfreezing  Yugoslav  assets  are  relevant.  For 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
Government  approached  the  question  of  settlement 
with  Yugoslavia  on  a  broad  basis.  The  American 
claims  were  weighed  not  as  an  isolated  issue  but 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  range  of  financial  relation- 
ships between  the  two  governments. 

Interposition  by  the  government  in  behalf  of 
claimant  Americans  is  obviously  necessary.  If 
such  interposition  were  not  made,  the  American 
whose  position  and  interest  are  prejudiced  by  the 
acquisitive  action  of  a  foreign  government  would 
have  recourse  to  local  courts  as  his  only  oppor- 
tunity for  relief.  Obviously  this  would  amount  to 
no  relief  at  all  in  an  iron-curtain  country.  Even 
if  a  settlement  in  local  currency  were  made,  the 
money  would  be  of  no  use  to  an  American  recipient. 

Since  governmental  interposition  is  necessary, 
the  next  question  is  what  means  is  to  be  followed. 
To  resort  to  the  traditional  procedure  of  establish- 
ing a  claims  tribunal  and  arguing  the  issues  before 
it  would  be  inadequate  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
instant  one. 

The  realistic  course  is  the  one  followed  by  the 
United  States  in  reaching  the  settlement  with 
Yugoslavia — the  consideration  of  issues  on  a  broad 
enough  basis  to  enable  this  government  to  press 
claims  by  economic  or  financial  action  on  related 
issues.  The  government  should  be  commended 
and  encouraged  in  following  a  course  which  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  nationals  abroad  with  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  shield  of  reason 
and  rhetoric. 

July  4,   1949 


II.  TERMS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  settlement  with  Yugoslavia  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  postwar  situation.  Others  may  be 
expected.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  a 
settlement  with  Czechoslovakia  of  claims  totaling 
about  $80,000,000  growing  out  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion and  other  taking  of  American  property  inter- 
ests. Negotiations  are  expected  to  be  opened  with 
Poland  concerning  similar  claims  totaling  $175,- 
000,000.  The  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  there- 
fore is  of  particular  interest  as  a  possible  pattern 
for  other  settlements. 

Article  1  of  the  agreement  pledges  Yugoslavia 
within  45  days  after  signature  to  pay  the  United 
States  $17,000,000  in  settlement  of  the  claims.  Any 
money  left  over  after  all  awards  have  been  made 
and  the  expenses  of  adjudication  paid  will  be  re- 
turned to  Yugoslavia. 

Article  2  confines  the  claims  affected  to  those 
involving  property,  rights,  and  interests  which  at 
the  time  of  nationalization  or  other  taking  were 
directly  or  indirectly  owned  by  a  United  States 
national,  or  an  American  corporation  whose  out- 
standing securities  were  at  least  one-fifth  of  Ameri- 
can ownership. 

Article  3  excludes  from  the  settlement  the  claims 
of  those  who  acquired  United  States  nationality 
after  deprivation.  These  persons  must  settle  their 
claims  with  Yugoslavia  directly. 

Article  4  specifies  that  Yugoslavia  does  not  waive 
any  possible  claims  against  United  States  nation- 
als. It  says  that  claimants  compensated  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreement  will  be  foreclosed  from 
other  claims  growing  out  of  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  recognizes  the  obligation  of  national- 
ized industries  as  successors  to  the  debts  of  the 
businesses  nationalized,  but  debts  which  are  the 
basis  of  claims  settled  in  pursuance  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  regarded  as  settled. 

Article  5  obliges  Yugoslavia  to  continue  to  grant 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Americans  in 
ownership  and  acquisition  of  assets  in  Yugoslavia. 

Article  6  obliges  Yugoslavia  to  avoid  and  ban 
the  use  within  Yugoslavia  of  trade-marks,  com- 
pany names,  and  trade  names  of  nationalized 
American-owned  companies  when  such  trade- 
marks, company  names,  and  trade  names  are  used 
in  other  countries. 

Article  7  provides  that  claims  of  United  States 
nationals  for  war  damage  to  property  not  national- 
ized will  be  treated  no  less  favorably  than  such 
claims  of  Yugoslav  or  other  nationals. 

Article  8  makes  the  distribution  among  claimants 
of  the  funds  paid  by  Yugoslavia  a  concern  of  the 
United  States  alone  and  makes  final  the  findings  of 
the  agency  to  be  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Article  9  obliges  Yugoslavia  to  furnish  to  the 
United  States,  on  request,  information  and  docu- 
ments necessary  to  settle  the  individual  claims.  It 
obliges  the  United  States  to  furnish  Yugoslavia 
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certified  copies  of  papers  related  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims.  It  authorizes  Yugoslavia  to  file 
briefs  as  friend  of  the  court  on  consent  of  the 
agency  to  be  established  by  the  United  States  to 
make  awards. 

Article  10  obliges  Yugoslavia  to  authorize  per- 
sons in  Yugoslavia  to  pay  debts  to  United  States 
nationals,  firms,  or  agencies,  and,  so  far  as  feasible, 
to  permit  dollar  transfers  for  such  purpose. 

Article  11  contains  Yugoslavia's  agreement  to 
give  "sympathetic  consideration"  to  applications 
for  transfer  from  Yugoslavia  to  the  United  States 
of  small  bank  deposits  which  in  the  circumstances 
are  important  to  the  person  requesting  the 
transfer. 

Article  12  provides  for  the  agreement  to  take 
effect  upon  signature. 

111.  THE  MAKING  AND  PAYMENT  OF  AWARDS 

No  final  estimate  of  the  number  of  claimants 
against  Yugoslavia  is  available.  The  number  is 
believed  to  be  about  1,500.  Included,  in  addition 
to  the  United  States  Government  itself,  are  Amer- 
ican corporations  whose  claims,  while  small  in 
number,  bulk  largest  in  value,  and  recently  natu- 
ralized United  States  citizens  of  former  Yugoslav 
nationality.  Virtually  all  types  of  ownership  are 
represented.  The  intent  of  the  agreement  and  the 
bill  is  to  provide  compensation  for  eligible  Ameri- 
can property  interests  nationalized  or  otherwise 
taken  by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  including  in- 
terests in  which  American  individuals  or  entities 
possessed  direct  ownership,  or  in  which  they  pos- 
sessed indirect  ownership  through  entities  organ- 
ized in  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  has  the  money  on  hand.  The 
problem  is  to  get  it  to  the  deserving  claimants. 
This  requires  the  establishment  of  an  agency  and  a 
procedure  so  that  claims  can  be  weighed  consist- 
ently with  a  uniform  standard. 

The  instant  bill  will  set  up  the  agency  and  the 
procedure. 

The  agency  is  to  be  an  International  Claims 
Commission  within  the  Department  of  State.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  will  not  be  an  independ- 
ent establishment.  In  this  respect  the  bill  is  in 
keeping  with  the  views  of  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  Report  on  General  Management 
(pp.  335-336),  generally  criticizing  the  independ- 
ent status  of  numerous  agencies  now  existing.  It 
is  consistent  also  with  that  Commission's  final  re- 
port, which  makes  various  recommendations  to  re- 
duce further  the  number  of  agencies  reporting  to 
the  President.  As  to  the  War  Claims  Commission, 
for  example,  its  recommendation  is  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Regarding  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, it  recommends  that  it  be  attached  to  the 
Indian  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  report  does  not  recommend  that  any  claims 
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commission   be   maintained   as    an    independent 
agency. 

In  keeping  with  the  Commission's  status  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  State,  its  three  mem- 
bers are  made  subject  to  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  rather  than  subject  to  Presidential 
appointment  with   Senatorial   confirmation.    In 
this  respect,  the  proposed  Commission  will  con- 
trast with  the  War  Claims  Commission  provided 
for  in  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law 
896,  80th  Cong.)  and  with  the  American  Mexican 
Claims  Commission  established  under  the  Settle- 
ment of  Mexican  Claims  Act  of  1942  (Public  Law 
814,  77th  Cong.).     The  difference  is  believed  to 
be  justified  by  the  desirability  of  establishing  this 
agency  as  a  part  of  a  regular  executive  department 
with  a  responsibility  to  specific  authority.    The 
need  of  insuring  independent  adjudication,  how- 
ever, is  recognized  in  the  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  remove  a  member  only  for  neg-, 
lect  or  malfeasance  and  upon  notice  and  hearing. 
The  technical  character  of  the  Commission's  du- 
ties is  recognized  in  a  requirement  that  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  members  of  the  bar.    The  need 
of  attracting  talent  of  a  high  order  so  as  to  insure 
proper  performance  is  recognized  in  the  provision 
of  $15,000  as  the  annual  salary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Since  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  work  is 
unpredictable,  the  bill  does  not  set  a  terminal  date 
for  the  Commission.  This  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances.  Termination  of  ' 
the  Commission,  however,  will  not  affect  the  basic 
authority  of  the  act.  This  will  remain  intact  so 
that  the  mechanism  may  be  reestablished  in  event 
that  similar  claims  settlements  in  the  future  make 
it  necessary  to  resume  such  adjudications. 

The  committee,  however,  has  written  into  the 
bill  a  provision  (sec.  6)  directing  the  completion 
within  4  years  of  the  Commission's  tasks  under 
the  Yugoslav  claims  agreement.  This  will  allow 
ample  time  for  the  work ;  the  provision  is  desirable 
as  a  stimulus  to  efficient  performance  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  and  to  avoid  any  unnec- 
essary deferment  of  the  time  when  claimants  will 
receive  the  measure  of  redress  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  .  • 

The  Commission  will  settle  claims  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  United  States  nationals 
(the  latter  defined  as  in  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940)  under  the  Yugoslav  claims  agreement  and 
other  possible  claims  agreements  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  possibility  of  other  claims  agreements 
whose  terms  would  come  within  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  should  be  understood  to  include 
possible  supplementary  agreements  with  Yugo- 
slavia. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commission 
will  have  no  jurisdiction  over  any  war  claims 
against  former  enemy  countries.  These  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Claims  Com- 
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mission  set  up  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 

The  Commission  will  apply,  in  the  order  indi- 
cated, (a)  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  claims 
agreement  (in  the  immediate  instance,  the  Yugo- 
slav claims  agreement),  and  (6)  the  applicable 
principles  of  international  law,  justice,  and  equity. 

The  Commission's  decision  "shall  constitute  a 
full  and  final  disposition  of  the  case  in  which  the 
decision  is  rendered."  The  bill  states  also  that 
such  decisions — 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  questions  of  law  and 
fact  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  any  other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  or  by  any  court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise. 

In  its  procedures  the  Commission  will  operate 
generally  under  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404,  79th  Cong.). 
This  would  presumably  be  true  under  the  terms  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  itself,  but  the 
committee  has  amended  the  bill  so  as  to  make  this 
explicit.  Internal  procedure  will  be  along  judicial 
lines.  Each  claim  will  be  adjudicated  on  an  ad- 
versary basis.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  record. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  staffed  with  attorneys, 
clerks,  economic  analysts,  and  investigators.  A 
small  field  staff  to  gather  evidence  and  proof  will 
operate  in  Yugoslavia  or  in  any  other  country  with 
whose  Government  the  United  States  may  reach 
a  similar  agreement  to  settle  claims.  Such  a  staff 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  proper  adjudi- 
cation in  many  cases  where  documentary  or  other 
proof  would  not  be  otherwise  obtainable.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  agreement 
with  Yugoslavia  obligates  that  country,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  assist  by  making  available  informa- 
tion and  documents  necessary  to  proper  adjudica- 
tion. 

The  hiring  of  such  personnel  and  other  costs  in- 
volved in  the  Commission's  activities  should  not  be 
a  factor  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Appropriations  authorized  under  this  bill 
should  be  amply  covered  by  money  gathered  into 
the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  for  a 
deduction  of  3  percent  from  each  award.  The  bill 
also  provides,  with  respect  to  the  money  on  hand 
for  settlement  of  claims  against  Yugoslavia,  that 
to  the  extent  the  3-percent  deductions  may  not 
cover  all  costs,  additional  deductions  may  be  made 
from  the  residual  funds  left  after  all  awards  have 


been  made.  The  balance,  if  any,  will  then  be  re- 
turned to  Yugoslavia  as  required  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  many  of  the  claimants 
are  in  immediate  need  of  compensation  for  depriv- 
ation of  property.  An  amendment  written  into 
the  bill  by  the  committee  allows  the  Commission 
to  make  awards  on  parts  of  individual  claims  when 
final  action  on  other  portions  of  the  claims  must 
be  deferred.  The  bill  also  provides  that  awards  of 
$1,000  or  less  in  principal  amount  may  be  paid  im- 
mediately. Immediate  payment  of  $1,000  on 
awards  of  larger  amount  is  authorized..  Addi- 
tional payments  of  25  percent  of  unpaid  principal 
of  awards  of  more  than  $1,000  are  also  permitted. 
Beyond  this,  awards  will  be  satisfied  only  when 
all  cases  have  been  adjudicated.  Interest,  inso- 
far as  allowed,  will  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
only  after  all  principal  awards  have  been  paid. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  payment 
of  awards  after  they  have  been  entered  follow  gen- 
erally the  practice  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  settling  claims  against  itself  and  are  mod- 
eled closely  upon  the  Mexican  Claims  Act  of  1942. 
The  amendments  approved  by  the  committee  make 
changes  in  detail  rather  than  in  substance. 

One  amendment  lowers  from  $1,000  to  $500  the 
maximum  limit  on  payments  in  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  to  have  discretion  in  deciding 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  payment  on  an  award  to 
a  deceased  claimant. 

Another  amendment  eliminates  as  unnecessary 
a  provision  related  to  payments  to  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  claimant;  it  was  the  committee's  view 
that  the  procedure  for  payment  to  persons  en- 
titled to  receive  awards  made  to  a  deceased  claim- 
ant would  suffice  with  respect  to  payments  to  such 
estates. 

A  third  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rather  than  the  Comptroller  General  the 
discretion  to  make  payments  to  the  assignee  in 
event  of  the  assignment  of  an  award.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  such  an  amendment  was 
desirable  in  the  view  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  was  concurred  in  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Another  amendment  eliminates  as  unnecessary 
a  provision  that  failure  to  give  or  receive  notice  of 
the  opportunity  to  file  a  claim  should  not  give 
rise  to  a  cause  of  action  against  the  United  States 
or  against  members  of  the  Commission  and  their 
subordinates. 
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Europe  as  a  Bulwark  of  Peace 


by  Lieutenant  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union x 


I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  governors  of  the  United  States  at  their 
annual  conference.  I  consider  it  especially  sig- 
nificant that  our  governors,  preoccupied  as  they 
are  with  the  special  problems  and  interests  of 
the  respective  states,  should  turn  their  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  foreign  affairs,  which  in 
our  time  have  come  to  affect  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  most  personal  and  intimate  way. 

The  turn  of  events  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
placed  upon  the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of 
freedom  and  the  strongest  of  the  free  nations,  the 
major  responsibility  for  world  recovery,  world 
peace,  and  world  progress,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  confronted  this  nation  with  potentially  the 
gravest  challenge  ever  offered  to  our  principles 
and  our  way  of  life.  This  situation  results  from 
the  decision  of  the  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
turn  away  from  the  cooperation  which  we  hoped 
would  prevail  after  the  war,  and  instead  to  seek 
to  impose  Communism  upon  the  world.  The  conse- 
quent resistance  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to 
subjugation  and  enslavement  has  brought  about 
the  world-wide  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SOVIET  COMMUNISM 

In  any  such  conflict,  the  first  requirement  is  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  opposing  force.  In 
analyzing  Soviet  Communism,  we  can  distinguish 
certain  basic  characteristics  or  elements.  The  first 
element  is  a  group  of  ruthless  and  ambitious  men, 
animated  by  a  lust  for  power  and  bound  by  a 
fanatical  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,  no  matter  how  brutal  or  unjust. 
The  second  element  is  the  seizure  by  this  group  of 
absolute  control  of  a  large  and  powerful  nation, 


1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  Governors 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on  June  20,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the  National  Military 
Estnblishment.  General  Smith  is  Commanding  General 
of  the  First  Army. 
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whose  strength  and  resources  are  used  by  the  arbi- 
trary rulers  to  carry  out  their  aggressive  and  ex- 
pansive policies.  The  third  element  is  the  control 
and  manipulation  by  these  rulers  of  subservient 
groups  in  other  countries  so  as  to  subject  those 
countries  to  the  will  of  the  dominant  power,  as 
has  been  done  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  as  is  . 
being  done  in  China,  and  as  will  be  done  wherever 
freedom  and  democracy  do  not  prove  themselves 
strong  enough  to  resist. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  DEMOCRACIES 

This  combination  of  unrestrained  power,  based  , 
in  a  vast  and  lusty  country  and  reaching  out  in  all 
directions  through  the  mechanism  of  international  , 
Communism,  makes  Soviet  Russia  a  formidable 
opponent.  Yet  the  democracies,  aroused  to  com- 
mon action  and  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties,  are  substantially  stronger. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets,  although  exas- 
peratingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  do  not  want  to  risk 
war  and  will  modify  their  aggressive  policies  when 
confronted  with  firm  resistance,  backed  by  recog- 
nizable force.  This  opinion  was  not  hastily  arrived 
at  but  is  based  in  large  part  on  my  experience  as 
ambassador  to  Moscow. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  democracies, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  constant,  continuing,  gruelling  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life  that  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  many  years.  We  must  not 
be  thrown  off  balance  by  temporary  ups  and  downs, 
indecisive  triumphs  and  failures.  We  must  antici- 
pate that  the  Soviet  tactic  will  be  to  attempt  to 
wear  us  down,  to  exasperate  us  beyond  endurance, 
to  keep  probing  for  weak  spots  they  can  exploit. 
Obviously  the  Russians  believe  they  are  playing 
a  game  of  patience,  in  which  they  can  outlast  us. 
We  need  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  to  take  the 
long  view,  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
dramatic  or  frustrating  experience,  whether  it  be 
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the  end  of  a  blockade  or  the  termination  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers.  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  be  swerved  from  our  long-term  pur- 
pose by  the  elations  or  the  disappointments  of  the 
moment. 

Regardless  of  from  what  direction  one  ap- 
proaches the  problem,  he  must  inevitably  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  assurance  of  peace  is 
our  determination  and  strength  to  support  our  con- 
victions. It  is  not  sufficient  only  to  have  strength 
to  defend  ourselves  by  military  means  if  neces- 
sary. The  potential  must  exist  and  by  its  very 
existence  it  serves  its  highest  purpose,  which  is  in 
preventing  war.  We  all  know  now  that  while  vic- 
tory in  war  saves  us  from  the  imposition  of  solu- 
tions we  are  determined  to  reject,  victory  itself 
raises  grave  new  problems  in  turn.  As  one  who 
has  seen  war,  I  am  earnestly  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  conditions  that  will  assure  peace. 

This  is  the  object  of  this  nation's  policies  in 
foreign  affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  are  pledged  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  pacific  means.  We  are  con- 
scientiously trying  to  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  effective  instrument  for  preserving  the 
peace.  We  are  energetically  working,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to  promote 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  throughout  the 
world  that  will  minimize  conflicts  and  remove  the 
causes  of  wars.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  these 
policies  vigorously  and  steadfastly  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  back  the  challenge  of  Commu- 
nism and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  peace. 

EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  fundamental  measures  for  achieving 
that  purpose  is  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
an  essential  and  effective  means  of  assuring  peace. 
No  one  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  any  length 
of  time  since  the  war  can  help  but  be  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  Marshall  Plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Western  Eur- 
ope was  disorganized  economically,  depleted 
physically,  and  depressed  spiritually.  The  posi- 
tion of  its  free  nations  was  precarious.  It  was  a 
situation  of  crisis  in  which  anything  might  hap- 
pen. The  prospects  for  peace  were  anything  but 
promising. 

The  contrast  between  conditions  in  Europe  then 
and  today  is  remarkable.  The  free  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  literally  taken  a  new  lease 
on  life.  They  are  working  together  as  never  be- 
fore. The  people  have  been  given  more  than  new 
hope,  as  important  as  that  is.  They  have  been 
given  something  to  work  with,  and  their  produc- 
tion record  proves  that  they  not  only  are  eager 
to  work  but  that  they  also  have  the  skill  and  the 
determination  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the 
world.  The  Marshall  Plan  has  not  been  the  only 
factor  in  effecting  this  transformation,  but  it  has 
been  the  major  force  in  the  stabilization  of  Eur- 


ope. I  am  certain  that  history  will  confirm  Pres- 
ident Truman's  judgment  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
marked  the  turning  point. 

In  the  marked  increase  of  production  achieved 
in  Europe  during  the  last  year,  the  contributions 
of  farm  and  labor  groups  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  have  been  notable.  The  organized  la- 
bor movement  in  this  country  and  the  non-Com- 
munist labor  movements  in  the  participating 
countries  of  Europe  have  strongly  supported  the 
Marshall  Plan.  These  movements  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  joined  in  establishing  a  trade-union 
advisory  committee  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
recovery  program.  The  support  of  the  labor 
groups  is  essential  to  success,  since  the  workers 
hold  the  key  to  industrial  production.  Similarly, 
the  representatives  of  farm  organizations  in  this 
country  have  testified  for  the  Marshall  Plan  in 
Congressional  hearings  and  likewise  have  been 
active  in  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the  ECA. 
The  farmers  of  Europe,  favored  by  the  weather, 
have  substantially  increased  the  production  of 
food  crops.  Such  interest  and  support  is  of  great 
importance  because  it  demonstrates  that  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  is  not  just  an  arrangement  among  gov- 
ernments but  basically  a  cooperative  effort  among 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  concerned. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  essence  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  is  that  it  is  not  a  relief  program  but 
a  recovery  program  and  that  it  is  based  on  calcu- 
lations of  the  minimum  requirements  for  recovery 
over  a  4-year  period.  We  knew  this  when  we  ac- 
cepted the  plan  in  the  first  place.  This  means  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  follow  this  program 
through  to  its  logical  conclusion  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  If  we  turn  back  from  the  course 
we  set  ourselves  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  or  if 
we  slacken  our  efforts,  we  not  only  risk  losing  the 
momentum  achieved  thus  far,  but  we  also  run  the 
danger  of  wasting  what  we  have  already  invested 
in  the  program.  Aside  from  the  material  factors 
involved,  any  sign  of  vacillation  or  indecision  on 
our  part  will  profoundly  discourage  our  friends 
and  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  Communists  that 
they  have  only  to  keep  up  the  pressure  until  we 
grow  tired  and  give  up  the  struggle.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  engaged  in  a  contest  of  indefi- 
nite duration  and  that  we  must  decide  our  course 
and  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  recovery  of  Europe  is  a  primary  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  way  of  life  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  But  even  European 
recovery  is  only  part  of  a  larger  design.  The 
economic  revival  of  Western  Europe  is  necessary 
to  make  the  peoples  of  that  continent  self-sup- 
porting and  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  proper 
place  in  world  affairs.  Economic  recovery  also 
will  provide  them  in  time  with  the  strength  to 
assume  their  own  security.  But  they  do  not  have 
that  strength  at  present. 

All  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  that  en- 
gaged in  the  recent  war,  with  the  exception  of 
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Great  Britain,  emerged  from  that  conflict  prac- 
tically defenseless.  Since  VE-day  they  have  be- 
gun rebuilding  their  defenses,  but  it  is  a  slow, 
laborious  process,  particularly  since  economic  re- 
covery has  priority.  The  knowledge  of  their  in- 
adequate defenses,  in  the  face  of  the  aggressive  and 
expansive  tendencies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  con- 
tributed to  a  pervading  sense  of  insecurity  that 
weighs  heavily  on  Western  Europe.  Even  while 
putting  forth  their  utmost  effort  for  recovery,  the 
people  have  been  haunted  by  the  fear  that  they 
might  be  rebuilding  only  to  have  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  again  usurped  by  an  occupying  army. 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

The  sense  of  insecurity  arising  from  these  cir- 
cumstances is  in  itself  a  serious  detriment  to  re- 
covery, stability,  and  peace.  In  order  to  achieve 
our  objectives  in  Europe,  the  United  States  must 
use  its  own  strength  to  shield  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  from  aggression  while  they  rebuild  their 
defenses,  just  as  we  are  using  our  material  resources 
to  enable  the  people  of  Western  Europe  to  revive 
their  economies.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  unanimously  recommended 
for  ratification,  and  the  legislation  for  military 
assistance,  which  the  Administration  is  now  pre- 
paring to  submit  to  the  Congress. 

The  treaty,  which  is  a  pact  for  the  mutual  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area  against  armed 
attack  from  any  source,  commits  the  12  signatory 
countries  to  help  each  other  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  aggression.  It  is  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
that  obligation  that  the  Administration  proposes 
to  provide  1  billion,  130  million  dollars  of  military 
assistance  to  the  European  members  of  the  treaty 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  accelerate  the 
rebuilding  of  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe,  both 
to  increase  the  faith  of  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  and  to 
make  more  effective  their  pledge  to  contribute  to 
the  mutual  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
The  promise  that  all  of  the  12  nations  signing  the 
treaty  naturally  including  the  United  States  will 
come  promptly  to  the  aid  of  any  one  of  them  which 
is  attacked  is  in  itself  a  strong  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression. From  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
Soviet  Communism,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effective- 
ness of  that  deterrent  will  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  known  ability  of  all  12  nations  to  resist 
and  defeat  an  aggressor. 

The  great,  the  priceless  benefit  we  expect  to  gain 
from  this  treaty  is  peace.  We  seek  that  benefit 
by  making  clear  in  advance  our  determination  and 
that  of  our  partners  in  the  treaty  resolutely  to 
resist  armed  attack  with  all  the  strength  avail- 
able to  us  all.  Determination  is  not  enough;  it 
must  be  backed  by  strength. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

If  war  should  nevertheless  come,  the  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  would  not  by  any  means  accrue 
solely  to  the  European  members  of  the  treaty. 
With  the  experience  of  two  World  Wars  in  mind,  I 
think  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous advantages  to  the  United  States  in  hav- 
ing strong  and  loyal  friends  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  the  event  of  war,  these  advantages 
are  greatly  increased  if  our  associates  in  Europe 
are  able  to  maintain  their  position  until  we  are  able 
to  join  our  forces  with  theirs  on  the  continent. 
Therefore,  our  assistance  in  strengthening  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Atlantic  pact  associates  successfully  to 
resist  aggression  in  Europe  is  equivalent  to 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

The  conclusive  reason  for  military  assistance  to 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  is  that  it  materially 
enhances  the  prospects  for  peace.  The  greatest 
single  achievement  leading  to  the  creation  of  con-' 
ditions  that  would  assure  lasting  peace  in  the 
world  would  be  the  reestablishment  in  Europe  of  a 
group  of  strong,  free,  virile  and  progressive  states, 
living  together  in  harmony  and  cooperating  closely 
in  political,  economic,  and  social  matters  for  the 
good  of  their  own  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world.  This  kind  of  Europe,  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  United  States  or  fearful  of  attack  from  the 
East,  would  be  a  stabilizing  force  with  great  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs. 

EUROPE  AS  A  BULWARK  OF  PEACE 

This  kind  of  Europe  would  contain  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  Russia,  much  further 
advanced  in  science  and  technology,  with  resources 
much  better  developed  and  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion much  more  efficient  and  productive.  Such  a 
Europe  would  be  able  effectively  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  Communism.  By  providing  a  liv- 
ing, dynamic  demonstration  of  the  superior  values 
of  the  free  way  of  life  over  totalitarian,  such  a 
Europe  would  inevitably  exert  a  profound  attrac- 
tion for  the  repressed  and  impoverished  peoples 
under  the  Communist  yoke. 

Above  all,  the  kind  of  Europe  envisioned  as  re- 
sulting from  our  present  policies  would  be  a  great 
constructive  force  for  peace.  The  free  nations 
of  Europe  share  our  aversion  for  war.  That  aver- 
sion has  been  intensified  by  the  tragic  experiences 
of  recent  years.  Strength  in  the  hands  of  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe  will  be  strength  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  peace.  We  can  make  no  better  invest- 
ment for  peace  than  the  restoration  of  the  strength 
of  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 

We  can  help  make  Europe  a  bulwark  of  peace 
by  doing  three  things :  First,  continuing  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  in  full  force  until  we 
have  finished  the  job  and  attained  the  objective 
we  set  ourselves  in  the  beginning.  Second,  enter- 
ing fully  and  wholeheartedly  into  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  for  the  mutual  defense  of  the  vital 
centers  of  Western  civilization.    Third,  providing 
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military  assistance  as  an  effective  step  toward  re- 
constituting the  strength  of  Western  Europe  as  a 
positive  force  for  peace. 

BIPARTISAN  NATURE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
POLICIES  TOWARD  EUROPE 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  these  policies.  The  legislation  providing  aid 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  and  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  Europe  and  the  Senate  resolution  which 
guided  this  government  in  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
were  all  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  with  a 
Democratic  administration  and  by  overwhelm- 
ingly bipartisan  votes.  To  me  this  is  clear  proof 
that  these  measures  far  transcend  partisan  politics 
and  are  recognized  as  representing  the  true  basic 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

In  advocating  these  measures,  I  fully  recognize 
that  they  are  undertakings  not  to  be  lightly  as- 
sumed. The  continuance  of  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  and  the  initiation  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  require  large  public  expendi- 
tures at  a  time  when  our  commitments  are  already 
heavy  and  economic  adjustments  apparently  are 
in  progress.  I  support  these  measures  out  of  a 
deep  conviction  that  they  are  essential  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  What  is  involved  here  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life — 
the  continued  assertion  of  our  right  as  free  men 
to  govern  ourselves  as  we  see  fit  and  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience. 

SACRIFICES  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

This  being  true,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  defend  our 
free  institutions.  The  American  people  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  they  will  willingly  make  great 
sacrifices  for  that  purpose.  Public  opinion  clearly 
favored  the  inauguration  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
at  a  time  when  it  appeared  that  the  shipment  of 
the  necessary  foodstuffs  and  other  materials  to 
Europe  might  cut  drastically  into  our  own  sup- 
plies. That  danger  no  longer  exists.  In  fact,  the 
procurement  program  for  European  recovery 
might  become  a  valuable  stabilizing  influence  in 
our  domestic  economy  when  production  is  declin- 
ing. Certainly  it  is  true  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  our  domestic  economy  must  be  kept 
in  balance  as  component  parts  of  an  integrated 
national  policy. 

The  time  has  passed  when  foreign  affairs  and 
domestic  affairs  could  be  regarded  as  separate  and 
distinct.   The  borderline  between  the  two  has  prac- 


tically ceased  to  exist.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  has 
served  both  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  has  summed  it  up  this  way :  "No  pri- 
vate program  and  no  public  policy,  in  any  sector 
of  our  national  life,  can  now  escape  from  the  com- 
pelling fact  that  if  it  is  not  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  world,  it  is  framed  with  perfect 
futility." 

UNITED  STATES  RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Our  great  responsibilities  in  world  affairs  in- 
evitably have  their  effect  on  every  aspect  of  our 
national  life,  and  every  element  of  our  national 
life  enters  into  our  actions  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  strength  which  we  must  have  to 
overcome  the  dangers  that  threaten  and  to  ac- 
complish the  great  task  of  achieving  a  just  and 
decent  peace  is  not  military  strength  or  economic 
strength  alone,  but  the  total  strength  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  a  strength  that  encompasses  such  things 
as  education,  public  health,  family  life,  and  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  for  individual  achievement. 
And  basic  to  that  strength  is  the  passionate  de- 
votion of  our  people  to  the  free  way  of  life. 
We  can  maintain  the  material,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual strength  of  America  if  our  democratic  faith 
remains  strong. 

We  in  this  country  know  that  we  can  draw 
from  this  wellspring  of  faith  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
of  world  leadership.  We  must  express  that 
strength  in  purposeful  and  resolute  action.  We 
must  never  give  others  cause  to  doubt  our  purpose 
and  our  resolution.  The  stakes  are  too  high  to  af- 
ford even  a  suspicion  of  irresolution. 

In  this  critical  period  of  history,  the  United 
States  cannot  have  a  "fair  weather"  foreign  policy 
formulated  under  favorable  conditions  only  to  be 
abandoned  or  watered  down  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  We  cannot  embark  on  a  certain  course  of 
action,  advertised  to  the  world,  and  then  back 
down  before  the  job  is  finished. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  on  a  policy  that  has 
achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  We 
need  to  keep  at  it.  Hesitancy  or  delay  at  this  time 
would  only  hearten  the  enemies  of  democracy  and 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  free  peoples  in  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  which  has  brought 
the  world  thus  far  along  the  road  to  recovery  and 
peace.  We  can't  march  up  the  hill  one  day  and 
down  again  the  next.  We  must  go  forward,  step 
by  step,  to  world  peace  and  security.  Only  in  such 
a  world  can  our  own  peace  and  security  be  assured. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:     DRAFT  COVENANT  REVISED  AT 
FIFTH  SESSION  OF  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


by  James  Simsarian 


The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Eights  revised  the  draft  International  Covenant 
on  Human  Eights,  which  sets  forth  basic  civil  and 
political  rights,  at  its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success 
from  May  9  to  June  20,  1949.  It  also  considered 
briefly  questions  of  principle  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  machinery  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Covenant.  The  draft  Covenant 
and  proposals  for  its  implementation  will  now  be 
transmitted  to  member  governments  of  the  United 
Nations  for  their  comments,  the  Commission  hav- 
ing fixed  January  1,  1950,  as  the  final  date  on 
which  all  proposals  concerning  these  drafts 
should  be  received  by  the  Secretariat.  The  Com- 
mission will  reconvene  for  its  sixth  session  early 
in  1950  to  revise  the  documents  in  the  light  of 
comments  received  from  governments,  which  when 
completed  at  the  1950  session  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  then  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  consideration  in  the  fall 
of  1950. 

The  Commission  at  its  fifth  session  drastically 
streamlined  the  draft  Covenant  forwarded  to  it 
by  the  Drafting  Committee,  which  had  met  at  Lake 
Success  the  previous  year.  The  draft  Covenant 
now  proposes  safeguards  with  respect  to  some  15 
basic  civil  and  political  rights.  The  Drafting 
Committee  of  the  Commission  had  rejected  the  in- 
clusion of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  in 
(the  Covenant  last  year,  and  the  Commission  this 
year  decided  to  postpone  the  further  consid- 
eration of  these  additional  rights  until  the  1950 
meeting. 

The  basic  civil  and  political  rights  provided  in 
the  draft  Covenant  relate  to  the  right  to  life,  pro- 
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tection  against  torture,  slavery,  forced  labor,  arbi- 
trary arrest  or  detention,  protection  against  im- 
prisonment for  inability  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation,  freedom  of  movement  and  residence, 
freedom  to  leave  a  country,  freedom  to  return  to 
one's  country,  right  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing 
before  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal,  pro- 
tection against  ex  post  facto  laws,  right  to  recog- 
nition as  a  person  before  the  law,  freedom  of 
religion,  assembly  and  association,  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  on 
December  10,  1948,  was  not  drafted  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty  and  accordingly  is  not  a  legally  bind- 
ing document.  It  enumerates  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights.  In  contrast  to 
the  Declaration,  the  Covenant  is  being  drafted  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  and,  after  its  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly,  will  be  submitted  to  gov- 
ernments for  their  ratification.  The  Covenant 
will  be  binding  only  on  countries  which  ratify  it 
through  their  regular  constitutional  procedure. 
In  the  United  States,  it  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  that 
body. 


ARTICLES  OF  THE  DRAFT  COVENANT 
ON   HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Article  2,  paragraph  1 

Article  2,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Covenant  was  re- 
vised  to   provide   that  each   state  party  to  the 


Covenant  "undertakes  to  ensure  to  all  individuals 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  defined  in  this 
Covenant."  The  article  further  provides  that 
where  the  rights  defined  in  the  Covenant  have  not 
already  been  "provided  by  legislative  or  other 
measures,  each  state  undertakes,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  to  adopt 
within  a  reasonable  time  such  legislative  or  other 
measures  (which  are  necessary)  to  give  effect  to 
the  rights  defined  in  this  Covenant." 

The  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  indicated  that  if  the  Cove- 
nant is  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  the 
obligations  of  the  Covenant  should  be  carried  out 
through  legislative  or  other  measures,  existing  or 
to  be  enacted,  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant,  particularly  with  regard  to  articles  5  to 
22.  She  pointed  out  that  under  this  procedure, 
these  articles  of  the  Covenant  should  not  them- 
selves become  operative  as  domestic  law. 

The  United  States  representative  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides— 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  Trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
land; 

Constitutions  of  other  countries  have  similar 
provisions;  for  example,  Paraguay,  Argentina, 
and  Mexico.  In  many  other  countries,  how- 
ever, a  treaty  does  not  become  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  automatically,  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  legislative  or  other  measures  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  provisions  of 
the  treaty  themselves  do  not  become  operative  as 
domestic  law. 

The  United  States  representative  accordingly 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  sub- 
stantive articles  of  the  Covenant  would  not  them- 
selves become  effective  as  domestic  law,  and  that 
each  party  to  the  Covenant  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  through 
appropriate  legislative  or  other  measures  to  the 
extend  to  which  such  measures  have  not  already 
been  enacted. 

Article  4 

Article  4  was  approved  to  provide  that  "In 
time  of  war  or  other  public  emergency  threaten- 


ing the  interests  of  the  people,  a  State  may  take 
measures  derogating  from  its  obligations  under 
Part  II  of  the  Covenant  to  the  extent  strictly 
limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation."    The 
United  Kingdom  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  in  the  Covenant.    Upon  the  approval 
of  this  article,  the  French  representative  on  the 
Commission  argued  that  this  exception  should  be 
applicable  only  to  paragraph  5  of  article  9  (relat- 
ing to  habeas  corpus),  paragraph  1  of  article  11 
(relating  to  freedom  of  movement  and  residence 
and  freedom  to  leave  one's  country) ,  and  articles 
16  (religion),  18  (assembly)  and  19  (association). 
The  application  of  this  exception  to  article  17  on 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  was  not  consid- 
ered since  the  approval  of  this  article  was  post- 
poned.   The   British    representative    urged    the 
application  of  this  exception  to  additional  articles 
of  the  Covenant.    The  Commission  decided  to 
postpone  until  its  next  session  the  decision  as  to 
which  of  the  articles  of  the  Covenant  the  exception 
provided  in  article  4  should  apply. 

Article  5 

The  Commission  considered  the  possibility  of 
providing  in  the  Covenant  that  "No  one  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  life,"  and  then  enumerated  the 
various  exceptions  to  this  right  as  proposed  by  the 
Drafting  Committee  last  year.    It  decided,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  doubtful  that  all  possible  excep- 
tions to  this  right  could  be  enumerated  in  detail. 
Even  if  it  could  do  so,  the  Commission  felt  that 
such  an  article  would  be  far  too  complex.    The 
United    States   representative   agreed   with  this 
view.     Considerable  sentiment  developed  in  the 
Commission  for  the  article  to  provide  that  "No 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life  arbitrarily." 
When  this  sentence  was  voted  in  parts,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  voted  for  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  "No  one  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  life,"  but  a  majority  did  not  vote  for  the 
word  "arbitrarily."    Accordingly  this  article  now 
provides  "No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life," 
it  being  generally  understood  in  the  Commission, 
however,  that  it  will  have  to  be  considered  further 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Commission.   The  United 
States  representative  supported  the  addition  of  the 
word  "arbitrarily." 

Some  of  the  rights  in  the  Covenant  presumably 
provide  for  protection  against  state  action  only, 
as  in  the  case  of  protection  against  ex  post  facto 
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laws  in  article  14.  It  was  agreed  in  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  provisions  as  in  article  8  relating  to 
slavery  and  servitude  should  provide  protection 
against  individual  as  well  as  state  action.  The 
United  States  representative  expressed  the  view, 
however,  that  some  of  the  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Covenant,  such  as  the  right  to  life  in  article  5 
and  freedom  of  movement  and  residence  in  article 
11,  should  provide  protection  against  state  action 
only,  but  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  Com- 
mission was  that  these  articles  should  also  provide 
for  protection  against  individual  as  well  as  state 
action.  For  example,  the  Commission  felt  that  in 
the  case  of  the  right  to  life  in  article  5,  the  Cove- 
nant should  provide  protection  against  violence 
by  individuals  or  groups  as  well  as  the  state.  Mem  - 
bers  of  the  Commission  referred  to  the  acts  of 
mob  violence  by  private  groups  in  Germany  dur - 

(ing  the  Nazi  regime  where  individuals  had  no  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  many  of  the  rights  now 
proposed  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  Covenant. 

In  urging  protection  against  individual  as  well 
as  state  action,  members  of  the  Commission  did 
not,  however,  propose  or  contemplate  any  inter- 
national machinery  for  action  against  any  indi- 
vidual who  deprives  another  individual  of  any 
right  being  safeguarded  by  the  Covenant.  All 
international  machinery  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Covenant  calls  only  for  action  against  the 
country  which  fails  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
,  under  the  Covenant.  The  proposed  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  leave  the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment with  respect  to  the  individual  or  group  action 
derogating  from  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cove- 
nant, to  the  state  itself.  Under  article  2  of  the 
draft  Covenant  each  state  party  to  the  Covenant 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  insure  to  all  individ- 
uals within  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  provided 
in  the  Covenant.  The  state  agrees  to  adopt  legis- 
lative or  other  measures  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes  to  give  effect  to  the  rights 
defined  in  the  Covenant,  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  measures  have  not  aready  been  enacted. 

Article  7 

The  Drafting  Committee  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing text  for  this  article :  "No  one  shall  be  subjected 
to  any  form  of  physical  mutilation  or  medical  or 
scientific  experimentation  against  his  will."  The 
Commission  decided  to  request  the  views  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  respect  to  this 
article  before  proceeding  to  its  consideration. 


Article  8 

Paragraph  2  of  article  8  provides  "No  one  shall 
be  held  in  servitude."  The  Commission  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  word  "servitude"  defined  the  term 
narrowly  as  practically  synonymous  with  "serf- 
dom" and  accordingly  felt  that  there  should  be 
no  exception  to  this  provision.  The  Commission 
did  not  consider  the  term  "servitude"  as  synony- 
mous with  the  phrase  "forced  or  compulsory 
labor." 

The  Commission  decided  that  the  provisions  in 
article  8  relating  to  forced  or  compulsory  labor 
should  be  reviewed  carefully  at  its  next  session 
after  the  completion  of  the  present  survey  of 
forced  labor  by  the  International  Labor  Office  and 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  9 

As  in  the  case  of  article  5,  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee had  prepared  a  draft  of  article  9  last  year 
which  listed  40  detailed  illustrative  exceptions  to 
the  provision  "No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty." The  Commission  decided  to  omit  this  gen- 
eral statement  with  its  many  exceptions  and  to  rely 
instead  on  the  provision  that  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  arrest  or  detention."  The 
United  States  representative  strongly  supported 
this  decision. 

Paragraph  6  of  article  9  provides  that  "Every 
person  who  has  been  the  victim  of  unlawful  arrest 
or  deprivation  of  liberty  shall  have  an  enforce- 
able right  to  compensation."  The  United  States 
representative  urged  the  omission  of  this  para- 
graph from  the  Covenant. 

Article  11 

Liberty  of  movement  and  freedom  to  choose 
one's  residence  were  carefully  defined  to  provide 
these  freedoms  within  the  borders  of  each  state 
only. 

In  including  the  provision  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  article  that  anyone  is  free  to  return  to  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  national,  it  was  made  clear 
that  this  article  does  not  limit  the  right  of  a 
country  to  terminate  the  nationality  of  its  citizens 
for  specified  reasons,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  swear  allegiance  to  another  country. 
This  provision  is  limited  to  persons  who  do  not 
lose  their  nationality  after  they  leave  their 
country. 
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Article  13 

Article  13  was  revised  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
obligation  to  provide  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by 
an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  established 
by  law  relates  only  to  the  determination  of  a  crim- 
inal charge  and  to  the  determination  of  rights  and 
obligations  in  "a  suit  at  law."  By  this  phrase- 
ology administrative  hearings  are  not  covered  by 
the  article. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  urged 
that  paragraph  3  of  article  13  concerning  com- 
pensation should  not  be  included  in  the  Covenant. 

Article  15 

The  text  proposed  for  article  15  by  the  Drafting 
Committee  was  "No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
juridical  personality."  The  revised  article  pro- 
vides that  "Every  one  has  the  right  to  recognition 
everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law."  Members 
of  the  Commission  thought  that  this  article  was 
needed  to  provide  protection  against  the  Nazi 
practice  of  depriving  members  of  certain  groups 
of  their  legal  personality  so  that  their  rights  could 
be  completely  ignored. 

Article  16 

The  Commission  agreed  that  freedom  to  mani- 
fest one's  religion  or  belief  should  be  subject  to 
certain  limitations  but  that  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion  itself  and  free- 
dom to  change  one's  religion  or  belief  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  restrictions. 

Article  17 

Consideration  of  article  17  of  the  Covenant 
relating  to  freedom  of  information  was  postponed 
since  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
consider  a  draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation. The  Commission  decided  to  request 
the  views  of  governments  as  to  whether  an  article 
on  freedom  of  information  should  be  included 
in  the  Covenant  even  though  there  may  also  be 
a  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information. 

Article  21 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  pointed 
out  that  the  proposals  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  France  concerning  propa- 
ganda for  article  21  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Covenant,  since  the  language  proposed  would  en- 
courage the  enactment  of  legislation  limiting  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press. 


Article  22 

Paragraph  1  of  article  22  undertakes  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  rights  and  freedoms  defined  in 
the  Covenant  should  not  be  limited  to  a  greater 
extent  than  already  provided  in  the  Covenant. 
Paragraph  2  of  this  article  expressly  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  Covenant  "may  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  derogating  from  any  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  may  be  guaranteed  to  all  under 
the  laws  of  any  contracting  State  or  any  conven- 
tions to  which  it  is  a  party." 

Article  23 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed that  the  Covenant  should  come  into  force 
when  15  states  have  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession  to  the  Covenant,  point- 
ing out,  however,  that  she  had  no  objection  to  any 
other  substantial  number.  No  decision,  however, 
was  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  number  \ 
of  states  which  should  become  party  to  the  Cove- 
nant before  it  comes  into  force. 

Article  24 

The  United  States  representative  recommended 
that  the  Drafting  Committee  text  for  article  24 
should  be  retained  in  the  Covenant  with  the  inclu-  ' 
sion  of  a  reference  to  "under  its  constitutional 
system"  in  paragraph  (a). 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  stressed 
the  importance  of  including  such  an  article  in 
the  Covenant  to  make  it  possible  for  federal  states 
to  adhere  to  the  Covenant.  She  stated  that  the 
obligations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Federal  Government  under  the  Covenant  should 
be  limited  to  the  areas  of  federal  law  and  federal 
law  enforcement  which  it  regards  as  appropriate 
for  federal  action  under  our  constitutional  system. 
She  stressed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  spelling  out 
in  the  Covenant  what  matters  are  appropriate  for 
federal  action  and  what  are  appropriate  for  state 
action  under  our  constitutional  system,  and  that 
in  general,  Congress  and  the  courts  have  deter- 
mined the  line  between  federal  and  state  jurisdic- 
tion on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  Commission  decided  to  postpone  the  draft- 
ing of  this  article. 

Economic  and  Social  Articles 

The  representatives  of  Australia  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  proposed  that  the 
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Covenant  on  Human  Rights  should  include  ar- 
ticles on  economic  and  social  rights  as  well  as  on 
civil  and  political  rights.  A  number  of  other 
delegations,  however,  expressed  their  view  that 
the  initial  Covenant  on  Human  Eights  should  be 
limited  to  civil  and  political  matters,  and,  in  fact, 
should  not  include  any  rights  in  addition  to  those 
already  included  in  the  draft  Covenant.  The 
Commission  decided  not  to  take  a  final  decision  on 
this  question  at  its  fifth  session.  It  instead  ap- 
proved a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare,  before  the  next  session  of  the 
Commission,  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  in  the 
economic  and  social  field  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  Commission  to  determine  what  action 
it  should  take  in  these  fields,  in  particular  with 
reference  to  the  inclusion  of  these  subjects  either 
in  the  Covenant  on  Human  Eights  or  in  later  con- 
ventions. The  Commission  thus  left  open  the 
question  of  whether  provisions  on  economic  and 
social  matters  should  be  included  in  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Eights  or  in  later  conventions. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COVENANT 

Three  views  relating  to  international  machinery 
for  the  implementation  of  the  draft  Covenant  on 
Human  Eights  developed  in  the  fifth  session. 
One  view  was  that  provision  should  be  made  at 
this  time  to  provide  the  right  to  individuals  and 
organizations  to  file  petitions  relating  to  viola- 
tions by  states  under  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Eights.  This  view  was  supported  by  Australia, 
France,  Guatemala,  India,  Lebanon,  Philippines, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  second  view — supported  by  China,  Egypt, 
Iran,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States — was  that  provision  should  not  be  made  at 
this  time  for  individuals  and  organizations  to  file 
petitions  with  respect  to  violations  of  the  Cove- 
nant but  that  instead  provision  should  only  be 
made  initially  for  states  to  file  complaints  against 
other  states  with  respect  to  violations  under  the 
Covenant.  This  group  felt  that  further  experi- 
ence was  needed  before  developing  provisions  for 
individual  petitions. 

The  third  position,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Yugoslavia,  was  that  no  provision  should  be 
made  for  implementation  whatsoever,  mainly  on 


the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  interfere  with  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  Commission  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
complete  both  the  Covenant  and  the  measures  of 
implementation  at  the  past  session  and  accord- 
ingly decided  to  complete  its  preliminary  revision 
of  the  Covenant  rather  than  the  measures  of  imple- 
mentation. It  did,  however,  take  several  votes  as 
to  matters  of  principle  relating  to  implementation. 
The  first  vote  was  on  a  negative  proposal,  that  is, 
the  provisions  for  individual  and  group  petitions 
should  not  be  included  in  measures  of  implemen- 
tation at  this  time.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  8.  The  Commission  then  voted  on 
the  proposal  that  provisions  for  individual  and 
group  petitions  should  be  included  in  measures 
of  implementation  at  this  time.  This  proposal  was 
also  rejected  by  a  vote  of  8  to  8.  The  8  countries 
favoring  individual  and  group  petitions  were 
Australia,  Denmark,  France,  Guatemala,  India, 
Lebanon,  Philippines,  and  Uruguay.  The  8  coun- 
tries which  did  not  favor  individual  and  group 
petitions  were  China,  Egypt,  Iran,  Ukraine, 
United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ee- 
publics, United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Belgium  and  Chile  were  not  pres- 
ent. 

Following  these  two  votes,  the  Commission 
voted  on  whether  the  Covenant  on  Human  Eights 
should  at  this  time  include  provisions  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  petitions.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  to  8,  with  Denmark  abstain- 
ing. The  stress  in  this  proposal  was  whether  the 
Covenant  itself  should  include  provisions  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  petitions. 

The  Commission  decided  in  principle,  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  2,  that  in  any  event  states  parties  to  the 
Covenant  should  have  the  right  to  enter  com- 
plaints against  other  states  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions under  the  Covenant.  Only  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  and  the  Ukraine  voted 
against  this  decision.  Yugoslavia  was  not 
present. 

Five  draft  texts  on  implementation  before  the 
Commission  were  those  of  India,  Guatemala, 
France,  and  Australia  and  a  joint  proposal  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  These 
texts,  together  with  a  statement  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  against  all  measures  of 
implementation,  are  being  referred  to  govern- 
ments for  their  comments. 
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United  Kingdom-United  States  Proposal 
for  Implementation 

The  joint  proposal  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  proposes  that  an  article  on  im- 
plementation be  included  in  the  Covenant  to  pro- 
vide as  f ollows : 

A  panel  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  persons  of  high 
moral  character  and  of  suitable  ability  and  quali- 
fications to  be  designated  by  states  parties  to  the 
Covenant  from  among  their  nationals,  to  serve  on 
Human  Rights  Committees  in  their  personal  ca- 
pacity. In  the  event  one  state  party  to  the  Cove- 
nant considers  another  state  party  to  the  Cove- 
nant is  not  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  between 
them  within  6  months,  either  state  would  have  the 
right  to  refer  it  to  a  Human  Rights  Committee  to 
be  selected  from  the  panel.  Five  members  would 
be  selected  from  the  panel  to  serve  on  a  Human 
Rights  Committee  to  consider  a  dispute  between 
two  or  more  states  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Covenant.  One  member  of  the 
Committee  would  be  selected  by  one  party  and  an- 
other member  by  the  other  party  and  three  mem- 
bers by  agreement  between  them,  or  in  the  event 
there  is  no  agreement  between  them,  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  Committee  would  hold  hear- 
ings, and  the  states  concerned  would  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  at  these  hearings  and  to 
make  submissions  to  it  orally  and  in  writing.  Each 
state  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  supply  such 
relevant  information  as  is  requested  of  it  by  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  would  be  authorized 
to  ask  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  request  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  an  advisory  opinion  on  legal  questions. 
To  include  this  provision  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  request  advisory 
opinions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
accordance  with  article  96  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Committee  would  report  its 
findings  of  fact  within  6  months  of  its  first  meeting 
to  the  states  concerned  and  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  publication.  It  is  expressly  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  proposal  would  preclude  the  refer- 
ence of  a  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  decision  if  the  states  concerned  agreed  to 
do  so. 


Other  Proposals  Concerning  Implementation 

The  proposals  of  Guatemala,  France,  and  India 
provide  for  an  International  Committee  or  Com- 
mission to  consider  petitions  filed  by  individuals 
and  organizations  as  well  as  by  states  with  refer- 
ence to  violations  by  states  of  provisions  of  the 
Covenant.  The  proposal  of  Australia  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Human 
Rights  to  consider  the  petitions  of  individuals  and 
organizations  as  well  as  states  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  the  Covenant. 

The  Soviet  representative  on  the  Commission 
opposed  all  the  proposals  for  implementation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission.  He  felt  that  the  im- 
plementation proposed  "may  become  a  means  of 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state  party 
to  the  Convention,  and  of  undermining  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  particular  states." 


UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  ACTION 


The  Soviet  representative,  A.  P.  Pavlov,  on  the 
Commission,  who  abstained  when  the  Commis- 
sion voted  to  approve  the  report  of  its  work,  par- 
ticipated actively  throughout  its  fifth  session  in 
the  redrafting  of  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 
He  repeatedly  sought  to  include  provisions  in  the 
Covenant  which  would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of 
the  rights  and  freedoms  being  safeguarded.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission,  however,  re- 
jected his  amendments  to  the  Covenant  just  as  they 
had  rejected  similar  amendments  he  had  proposed 
to  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  last  year.  Mr. 
Pavlov  was  also  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Commission  and  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1948.  He  abstained  both  in  the  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Assembly  last  year  when 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  approved. 

The  non-Slav  members  of  the  Commission  re- 
fused to  compromise  with  the  effective  provisions 
they  were  undertaking  to  draft  for  the  Covenant 
merely  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  phraseology  of  the  particular  articles.  The 
representative  of  the  Ukraine  voted  with  the 
Soviet  representative  in  every  instance  in  the  fifth 
session  of  the  Commission.  The  representative  of 
Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  except  in  a 
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few  instances.  The  following  proposals  which  the 
Soviet  representative  submitted  to  the  fifth  ses- 
sion are  illustrative  of  his  efforts  to  weaken  the 
articles  of  the  Covenant. 

With  respect  to  article  11  concerning  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  and  freedom  to  leave 
a  country,  he  proposed  that  these  freedoms  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  that  to 
include  such  a  limitation  on  these  rights  would 
obviously  negate  them.  Only  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Ukraine  voted  for  the 
amendment. 

He  proposed  that  the  freedom  of  religion  article 
read  "Every  person  shall  have  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  to  practice  religious 
observances  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  dictates  of  public  morality."  This 
amendment  was  also  rejected  by  the  Commission. 

The  proposal  to  limit  freedom  of  assembly  in 
article  18  by  inserting  "in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy" was  rejected  by  the  Commission. 

He  also  proposed  that  the  following  be  included 
in  the  article  on  freedom  of  assembly,  "All  socie- 
ties, unions,  and  other  organizations  of  a  Fascist 
or  anti-democratic  nature  and  their  activity  in 
whatever  form  shall  be  forbidden  by  law  on  pain 
of  punishment."  This  language  was  rejected  by 
the  Commission. 

With  respect  to  article  19  concerning  freedom 
of  association,  he  sought  to  limit  this  freedom  to 
only  such  associations  as  are  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this 
move. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMISSION 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  representative 

'  of  the  United  States  on  the  Commission,  was 

elected  chairman  of  the  fifth  session.     She  has  been 

elected  chairman  of  each  session  of  the  Commission 

on  Human  Rights  since  its  establishment  early  in 

1947.  She  was  also  elected  chairman  of  the  two 
sessions  of  the  Drafting  Committee  in  1947  and 

1948.  On  her  insistence,  the  practice  has  devel- 
oped in  this  Commission  that  representatives  on 
the  Commission  are  not  to  attack  other  countries  in 
their  remarks,  since  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  if  time  is  wasted  in 
unnecessary  propaganda  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks.   When  any  representative  begins  to  at- 


tack another  country  or  is  critical  of  the  internal 
conditions  of  another  country,  he  is  interrupted 
and  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  chairman. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  session,  members  of  the 
Commission  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  lead- 
ership in  the  Commission  and  to  the  effective  and 
able  manner  in  which  she  had  conducted  its 
meetings. 


DRAFT  INTERNATIONAL  COVENANT  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

[As  revised  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  at  its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success  from 
May  9  to  June  20,  1949 — The  Commission  is  expected  to 
reconvene  for  its  sixth  session  early  in  1950  to  complete  its 
revision  of  the  Draft  Covenant] 

Preamble 

[Consideration  of  the  Preamble  was  postponed — the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Preamble  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  States  parties  hereto,  bearing  in  mind  the 
general  principles  proclaimed  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Bights, 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  10  December  1948,  agree  upon  the  following  articles 
with  respect  to  certain  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms:"] 

Article  1 

[Consideration  of  Article  1  was  postponed.  It  provides : 
"The  States  parties  hereto  declare  that  they  recognize 
the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  Part  II  hereof  as 
being  among  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
founded  on  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by 
civilized  nations."] 

Article  2 

1.  Each  State  party  hereto  undertakes  to  ensure  to  all 
individuals  within  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  defined  in  this 
Covenant.  Where  not  already  provided  by  legislative  or 
other  measures,  each  State  undertakes,  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Covenant,  to  adopt  within  a  reasonable 
time  such  legislative  or  other  measures  to  give  effect 
to  the  rights  defined  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  Each  State  party  hereto  undertakes  to  ensure  that 
any  person  whose  rights  or  freedoms  as  herein  defined  are 
violated  shall  have  an  effective  remedy  before  the  com- 
petent national  tribunals  notwithstanding  that  the  vio- 
lation has  been  committed  by  persons  acting  in  an  official 
capacity. 

Article  3 

[Consideration  of  Article  3  was  postponed  for  considera- 
tion with  implementation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Com- 
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mission.  Article  3  provides :  "On  receipt  of  a  request  to 
this  effect  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions made  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Government  of  any  party  to  this 
Covenant  shall  supply  an  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  of  that  State  gives  effect  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Covenant."] 

Article  4 

1.  In  time  of  war  or  other  public  emergency,  threatening 
the  interests  of  the  people,  a  State  may  take  measures 
derogating  from  its  obligations  under  Part  II  of  the  Cove- 
nant to  the  extent  strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

2.  No  derogation  from  Articles can  be  made 

under  this  provision. 

3.  Any  State  party  hereto  availing  itself  of  this  right 
of  derogation  shall  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  fully  of  the  measures  which  it  has  thus 
enacted  and  the  reasons  therefor.  It  shall  also  inform 
him  as  and  when  such  measures  cease  to  operate  and 
the  provisions  of  Part  II  of  the  Covenant  are  being  fully 
executed. 

Article  5 

1.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life.  (United  States 
proposed  the  addition  of  the  word  "arbitrarily"  at  the  end 
of  this  sentence — the  Commission  will  undertake  to  com- 
plete this  sentence  at  its  next  session.) 

2.  In  countries  where  capital  punishment  exists,  sen- 
tence of  death  may  be  imposed  only  as  a  penalty  for  the 
most  serious  crimes. 

3.  No  one  may  be  executed  save  in  virtue  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  competent  court  and  in  accordance  with  a  law 
in  force  and  not  contrary  to  the  principles  expressed  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

4.  Amnesty,  pardon  or  commutation  of  the  sentence 
of  death  may  be  granted  in  all  cases. 

Article  6 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  7 

[Consideration  of  Article  7  was  postponed.  The  views 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  concerning  this  Article 
were  requested  by  the  Commission.  It  provides :  "No  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  any  form  of  physical  mutilation  or 
medical  or  scientific  experimentation  against  his  will."] 

Article  8 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery;  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  servitude. 

3.  No  one  shall  be  required  to  perform  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labour  except  pursuant  to  a  sentence  to  such  pun- 
ishment for  a  crime  by  a  competent  court. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the  term  "forced 
or  compulsory  labour"  shall  not  include: 

(a)  any  work,  not  amounting  to  hard  labour,  required 
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to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  prison  routine  by  a 
person  undergoing  detention  imposed  by  the  lawful  order 
of  a  court; 

(b)  any  service  of  a  military  character  or,  in  the  case 
of  conscientious  objectors,  in  countries  where  they  are 
recognized,  exacted  in  virtue  of  laws  requiring  compulsory 
national  service; 

(c)  any  service  exacted  in  cases  of  emergencies  or 
calamities  threatening  the  life  or  well-being  of  the 
community ; 

(d)  any  work  or  service  which  forms  part  of  the  nor- 
mal civil  obligations. 

Article  9 

1.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  deten- 
tion. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on  such 
grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such  procedure  as  estab- 
lished by  law. 

3.  Any  one  who  is  arrested  shall  be  informed  promptly 
of  the  reasons  for  his  arrest  and  of  any  charges  against 
him. 

4.  Any  one  arrested  or  detained  on  the  charge  of  having 
committed  a  crime  or  of  preparing  to  commit  a  crime  shall 
be  brought  promptly  before  a  judge  or  other  officer  author- 
ized by  law  to  exercise  judicial  power  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  release.  Pending 
trial,  release  may  be  conditioned  by  guarantees  to  appear 
for  trial. 

5.  Every  one  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  arrest  or 
detention  shall  be  entitled  to  take  proceedings  by  which 
the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  shall  be  decided  speedily 
by  a  court  and  his  release  ordered  if  the  detention  is  not 
lawful. 

6.  Every  person  who  has  been  the  victim  of  unlawful 
arrest  or  deprivation  of  liberty  shall  have  an  enforceable 
right  to  compensation. 

Article  10 

No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
inability  to  fulfill  a  contractual  obligation. 

Article  11 

1.  Subject  to  any  general  law,  adopted  for  specific  rea- 
sons of  national  security,  public  safety  or  health : 

(a)  everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  of  movement  and 
is  free  to  choose  his  residence  within  the  borders  of  each 
State ; 

(b)  any  one  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country  including 
his  own. 

2.  Any  one  is  free  to  return  to  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  national. 

Article  12 

No  alien  legally  admitted  to  the  territory  of  a  State 
shall  be  expelled  therefrom  except  on  such  grounds  and 
according  to  such  procedure  and  safeguards  as  are  provided 
by  law. 

Article  18 

1.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal  charge  against 
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him,  or  of  his  rights  and  obligations  in  a  suit  at  law,  every- 
one is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing,  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  tribunal  established  by  law.  Judg- 
ment shall  be  pronounced  publicly  but  the  press  and  pub- 
lic may  be  excluded  from  all  or  part  of  the  trial  in  the 
interest  of  morals,  public  order  or  national  security,  or 
where  the  interest  of  juveniles  or  incapacitated  persons 
so  require. 

2.  Every  one  charged  with  a  penal  offence  has  the  right 
to  be  presumed  innocent,  until  proved  guilty  according 
to  law.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal  charge 
against  him,  every  one  is  entitled  to  the  following  mini- 
mum guarantees,  in  full  equality: 

(a)  to  be  informed  promptly  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  him ; 

(b)  to  defend  himself  in  person  or  through  legal  as- 
sistance which  shall  Include  the  right  to  legal  assistance 
of  his  own  choosing,  or  if  he  does  not  have  such,  to  be 
informed  of  his  right  and,  if  unobtainable  by  him,  to  have 
legal  assistance  assigned ; 

(c)  to  examine,  or  have  examined,  the  witnesses  against 
him  and  to  obtain  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  in 
his  behalf; 

(d)  to  have  the  free  assistance  of  an  interpreter  if  he 
cannot  understand  or  speak  the  language  used  in  court. 

3.  Every  one  who  has  undergone  punishment  as  a  result 
of  an  erroneous  conviction  of  crime  shall  have  an  en- 
forceable right  to  compensation.  This  right  shall  accrue 
to  the  heirs  of  a  person  executed  by  virtue  of  an  erroneous 
sentence. 

Article  1% 

No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  penal  offence  on  ac- 
count of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  a 
penal  offence,  under  national  or  international  law,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor  shall  a  heavier  penalty 
be  imposed  than  the  one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time 
the  penal  offence  was  committed. 

Article  15 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a 
person  before  the  law. 

Article  16 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion ;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  change 
his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest 
his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and 
observance. 

2.  Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  beliefs  shall 
be  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  pursuant  to 
law  and  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  protect  public 
safety,  order,  health,  or  morals  or  the  fundamental  rights 

i  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Article  11 

[Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press — the  consideration  of 
this  Article  was  postponed  since  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  fall  of  1949  is  scheduled  to  consider  a  separate  con- 
vention on  freedom  of  information.] 
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Article  18 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assem- 
bly. No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of 
this  right  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law  and  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  national  security,  public  order, 
the  protection  of  health  or  morals,  or  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Article  19 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  association 
with  others. 

2.  This  freedom  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions as  are  pursuant  to  law  and  which  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  national  security,  public  order,  public 
safety,  health  or  morals,  or  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  others. 

3.  National  legislation  shall  neither  prejudice,  nor  be 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prejudice,  the  guarantees 
provided  for  in  the  International  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize, 
in  so  far  as  States  parties  to  that  Convention  are  concerned. 

Article  20 

1.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  shall  be  accorded 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

2.  Every  one  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  free- 
doms denned  in  this  Covenant  without  discrimination  on 
any  ground  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status. 

3.  Every  one  shall  be  accorded  equal  protection  against 
any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

Article  21 

[  Propaganda — the  consideration  of  this  Article  was  post- 
poned until  Article  17  on  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
is  considered  by  the  Commission  at  its  next  session.] 

Article  22 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as  im- 
plying for  any  State,  group  or  person  any  right  to  engage 
in  any  activity  or  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  defined  herein  or 
at  their  limitation  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  already 
provided  for  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  construed  as  limit- 
ing or  derogating  from  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
which  may  be  guaranteed  to  all  under  the  laws  of  any 
contracting  State  or  any  conventions  to  which  it  is  a 
party. 

Article  28 

1.  This  Covenant  shall  be  open  for  signature  or  acces- 
sion on  behalf  of  any  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  of  any  non-Member  State  to  which  an  invitation  has 
been  extended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification 
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or  accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  as  soon  as  ...  .  States  have  deposited  such 
instruments,  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  between 
them.  As  regards  any  State  which  ratifies  or  accedes 
thereafter,  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
inform  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  States 
which  have  ratified  or  acceded,  of  the  deposit  of  each  in- 
strument of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  2k 

[Federal  state — consideration  of  this  Article  was  post- 
poned. The  United  States  proposed  that  this  Article  read 
as  follows : 

"In  the  case  of  a  Federal  State,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply : 

(a)  With  respect  to  any  Articles  of  this  Covenant  which 
the  Federal  Government  regards  as  appropriate  under  its 
constitutional  system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  federal  ac- 
tion, the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  to 
this  extent,  be  the  same  as  those  of  parties  which  are  not 
Federal  States ; 

(b)  In  respect  of  Articles  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regards  as  appropriate  under  its  constitutional  sys- 
tem, in  whole  or  in  part,  for  action  by  the  constituent 
states,  provinces,  or  cantons,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
bring  such  provisions,  with  favourable  recommendation, 
to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  states, 
provinces  or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible  moment."] 

Article  25 

[Extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  to  non-self- 
governing  territories — consideration  of  this  Article  was 
postponed.] 

Article  26 

[Amendments  to  the  Covenant — consideration  of  this 
Article  was  postponed.] 

Article  on  Implementation 

[The  consideration  of  proposals  for  an  article  on  im- 
plementation was  postponed — the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  proposed  the  following  article  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Covenant  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Covenant : 

"1.  If  a  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  considers  that 
another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect  to  a  provision 
of  the  Covenant,  it  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  that  State.    If  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  between 


them  within  six  months,  either  State  shall  have  the  right 
to  refer  it,  by  notice  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  other  State,  to  a  Human  Rights 
Committee  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
establish  a  panel  of  persons  of  high  moral  character  and 
of  suitable  ability  and  qualifications,  designated  by  States 
Parties  to  the  Covenant  from  among  their  nationals,  to 
serve  on  Human  Rights  Committees  in  their  personal 
capacity.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  may  desig- 
nate two  persons  for  periods  of  five  years. 

3.  Upon  notice  being  given  to  the  Secretary-General,  a 
Human  Rights  Committee  shall  be  established  of  five 
members  selected  from  the  panel,  one  member  by  the 
State  or  States  referring  the  matter,  one  member  by  the 
other  States  and  three  by  agreement  between  them.  If 
any  place  on  the  Committee  has  not  been  filled  within 
three  months,  the  Secretary-General  shall  select  a  person 
from  the  panel  to  fill  it. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary between  the  Parties  to  the  dispute  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General, and  shall  establish  its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure provided  that : 

(a)  the  States  concerned  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  at  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  and  to  make 
submissions  to  it  orally  and  in  writing ;  and 

(b)  the  Committee  shall  hold  its  hearings  and  other 
meetings  in  closed  session. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
provide  the  necessary  services  and  facilities  for  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  members. 

6.  The  Committee  may  call  for  relevant  information 
from  any  State  concerned  and  such  State  shall  supply  the 
information  requested. 

7.  The  Committee  may  ask  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  *  to  request  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  legal  questions. 

8.  The  Committee  shall  within  six  months  of  its  first 
meeting  report  its  findings  of  fact  to  the  States  concerned, 
and  to  the  Secretary-General  for  publication. 

The  record  of  the  Committee  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary-General. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  preclude  reference  of 
the  matter  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  de- 
cision if  the  States  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  so  agree."] 


1  [It  will  be  necessary  for  the  General  Assembly  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
accordance  with  Article  96  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.] 
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U.S.  Will  Not  Support  Membership  of  States  Unwilling 
To  Fulfill  Charter  Obligations 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin x 


We  have  now  heard  the  views  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  on  the  various  applica- 
tions which  are  before  us,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
resolutions  which  have  been  submitted.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  positions  of  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  have  for  the  most  part  not 
changed,  and  that  none  of  the  applications  before 
us  will  receive  a  favorable  recommendation  from 
the  Security  Council  if  we  proceed  to  a  vote  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  seem  to  me  wiser  for  us 
to  accept  this  position.  If  we  follow  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  chairman,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
consideration  of  this  matter,  we  shall  avoid 
further  lengthy  discussions. 

The  United  States  supported  the  Swedish  reso- 
lution in  the  General  Assembly  after  it  was 
clarified  to  indicate  that  the  Assembly  favored 
admission  only  of  those  states  eligible  under  ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Charter;  that  is  what  the  General 
Assembly  intended  when  it  noted  the  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  universality  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  continues  to 
strive  toward  the  objective  of  universality  of 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The  moral 
force  and  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
pend upon  the  actions  of  its  members  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Charter.  Member  states  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  welcome  to  their  ranks  every  eligible 
candidate.  If  this  were  done  the  organization 
would  eventually  achieve  substantial  universality. 
We  shall  continue  in  our  efforts  toward  insuring 


1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  June  24,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 


the  admission  of  every  qualified  state  to  this 
organization. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day,  my  government  does 
not  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic, 
and  Rumania  have  given  proof  that  they  are 
peace-loving  states,  able  and  willing  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter.  Certain  policies 
which  these  states  are  now  following,  and  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  render  them  in  our  view 
ineligible  for  membership.  We  should  be  very 
pleased  to  support  the  admission  of  these  appli- 
cants if  they  would  change  their  policies  in  ques- 
tion and  give  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  abide 
by  the  Charter. 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  statement  and  resolu- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
his  government  has  apparently  revised  its  opinion 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  admission  of  several 
states,  which  the  General  Assembly  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  have  long  supported  for  ad- 
mission and  now  considers  them  fully  qualified 
for  membership.  We  should  like  to  believe  that 
this  signifies  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  pre- 
pared to  settle  membership  questions  on  the  basis 
of  the  Charter,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  resolution  calls  for  the  admission 
of  5  applicants  which  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  majority  of  the  Council  have  consistently 
found  to  be  not  qualified  for  membership.  From 
the  statement  of  my  Soviet  Union  colleague,  it 
would  appear  that  he  is  making  his  support  for 
the  admission  of  the  7  states  whose  applications 
his  government  has  previously  vetoed  conditional 
upon  Security  Council  approval  of  the  5  states 
which  he  desires  to  see  admitted.     As  the  Inter- 
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national  Court  has  held,  such  a  course  of  action  is 
illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the  Charter. 

The  Soviet  Union,  if  it  wishes  to  settle  the  mem- 
bership problem  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter,  is  in 
a  position  to  encourage  some  applicants  to  take 
steps  to  qualify  themselves.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
not  without  influence  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary. The  Soviet  Union  could  use  this  influence 
to  the  end  that  Albania  and  Bulgaria  cease  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  on  the  Greek  question.  It  could  also 
use  its  influence  to  the  end  that  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria  should  take  steps  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  recent  treaties  of  peace, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Union  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  question.  The  proceedings  under 
the  peace  treaties  have  been  brought  by  certain 
nations  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  proper  imple- 
mentation of  the  peace  treaties  by  these  three 
States.  Under  the  treaty  provisions,  the  heads 
of  the  missions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  the  three  coun- 
tries in  question  are  required  to  consider  a  dis- 
pute. The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  so  far  de- 
clined to  let  its  chiefs  of  mission  participate  in 
this  conciliation  machinery  could  very  easily  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  of  this  question  by  loyally 


carrying  out  its  obligation  under  the  treaty  in 
this  respect. 

While  the  present  actions  and  policies  of  these 
states  are  in  our  view  a  bar  to  their  eligibility  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  entirely 
within  their  power  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
change  that  situation.  We  hope  that  they  will 
see  the  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  action. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  we  cannot 
support  their  applications.  I  gather  from  their 
statements  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  will  be  unable  to  support  their  appli- 
cations. The  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
indicated  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
would  again  veto  the  applications  of  the  7 
states  which  the  General  Assembly  has  recom- 
mended to  us  for  admission.  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  corrected  if  I  have  misunderstood  his  inten- 
tions. Otherwise,  I  wish  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  chairman  that  we  should,  at 
this  time,  simply  take  note  of  our  inability  at  the 
present  time  to  make  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion on  any  of  the  applications  before  us. 

My  government,  and  I  assume  the  Security 
Council  also,  would  be  prepared  to  reconsider 
this  question  at  any  time  if  it  should  appear  that 
further  developments  cast  new  light  on  the  quali- 
fications for  membership,  under  article  4,  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  The  Mongolian  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic, Hungary,  and  Rumania,  or  if  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  positions  of  any  members  of  the 
Security  Council  there  appears  any  likelihood  of 
the  Council  taking  affirmative  action  on  any  of 
these  applications. 


The  Question  of  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin x 


The  distinguished  representative  of  Argentina 
last  Thursday  [June  16]  again  put  before  the 
Security  Council  his  view  regarding  admission  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  sees  the  underlying  purpose 
of  the  representative  of  Argentina  as  expressing 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  June  21, 1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 


his  dissatisfaction  with  Soviet  obstruction  to  the 
admission  of  qualified  applicants.  My  govern- 
ment, of  course,  shares  that  dissatisfaction.  It 
has  attempted  to  reach  agreement  with  all  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedures which  would  bring  an  end  to  the  deadlock 
on  this  question,  and  it  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
reach  such  a  result.  The  United  States  has  stated 
at  the  second  regular  session  and  at  the  third  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Assembly  that  it  would  not  exer- 
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cise  its  right  of  veto  in  the  Security  Council  to 
exclude  from  the  United  Nations  any  applicant 
then  under  consideration  which  the  Assembly  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  for  membership.  I  may 
amplify  that  statement  of  policy  now  and  say  that 
we  have  no  intention  in  the  future  of  permitting 
our  vote  to  prevent  the  admission  to  membership 
of  any  applicant  receiving  7  affirmative  votes  in 
this  Council.  Furthermore,  I  would  recall  that 
our  privileged  vote  has  not  in  any  instance  ex- 
cluded an  applicant  from  United  Nations  mem- 
bership.   I  shall  return  later  to  this  point. 

Therefore,  we  seek  a  purpose  identical  with  that 
of  the  representative  of  Argentina.  The  last  two 
Assemblies  have  heard  learned  discussions  in  the 
Political  Committee  by  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  Argentina  on  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  process  of  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers to  the  United  Nations.  Upon  such  occasion, 
we  have  carefully  considered  the  position  which 
he  has  presented.  However,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  the  method  of  procedure  for  which 
he  has  so  long  been  an  advocate. 

The  willingness  of  my  government  to  refrain 
from  blocking  by  its  veto  the  decision  of  any  7 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  an  applicant 
is  qualified  for  membership  does  not  mean  the 
United  States  thinks  that  the  Council  or  its  mem- 
bers should  ignore  the  requirements  of  article  4. 
To  be  admitted  into  the  organized  community  of 
nations,  states  should  by  their  conduct  prior  to 
admission  give  proof  of  their  readiness  and  will- 
ingness not  to  use  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  to  respect  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  to  assist  in  their  development  and  enforce- 
ment. Any  political  entity  which  possesses  the 
essential  attributes  of  statehood  can  easily  conform 
its  policies  to  the  requirements  of  article  4,  but 
while  these  requirements  are  simple,  they  are 
serious  and  basic.  They  may  not  be  fulfilled  by 
paper  assurances  that  as  of  the  date  of  admission 
an  applicant  will  accept  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter.  The  organization  is  entitled  to  reason- 
able proof  of  a  desire  for  membership  based  on  a 
full  understanding  and  respect  for  article  4. 

I  take  it  that  this  discussion  will  be  limited  to 
the  12  nations  whose  applications  were  considered 
in  the  Security  Council  and  did  not  obtain  the 
Council's  recommendation  in  the  autumn  session 
of  the  Third  General  Assembly  in  Paris.  Other- 
wise I  should  not  fail  to  manifest  again  the  warm 
support  my  government  gives  to  the  application 
of  Korea. 

The  applications  of  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Jordan  have  consist- 
ently received  the  support  of  my  government.  We 
continued  to  support  fully  the  admission  of  these 
states.  Everyone  received  in  the  Council  at  least  8 
and  some  of  them  9  favorable  votes,  and  in  each 


case  it  was  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
that  cast  the  negative  vote  which  excluded  the  as- 
piring state  from  membership.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  the  Soviet  representative  said  of  Italy  that  his 
government  considered  that  country  qualified  to 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  but  voted 
against  its  admission  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  had  not 
been  recommended  for  admission.  I  need  not  re- 
call that  the  Third  General  Assembly  meeting  in 
Paris  last  autumn,  by  large  majorities  reaffirmed 
its  view  that  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  their  applications  was  based  on  grounds  not  in- 
cluded in  article  4  of  the  Charter  and  determined 
again  that  in  its  judgment  they  were  peace-loving 
states  within  the  meaning  of  article  4  of  the  Charter 
and  should  therefore  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  Security  Council  has 
been  requested  to  reconsider  these  applications  in 
the  light  of  the  General  Assembly's  determination 
and  the  court's  opinion.  The  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  dated  May  28, 
1948,  held  that  the  conditions  for  membership  de- 
scribed in  article  4  of  the  Charter  are  "exhaustive", 
that  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  juridi- 
cally entitled  to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission 
of  a  state  to  membership  dependent  on  condi- 
tions not  expressly  provided  for  by  paragraph  1 
of  that  article,  and  that  in  particular  a  member 
cannot,  while  it  recognizes  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  article  4  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  applicant  state, 
subject  its  affirmative  vote  to  the  additional  con- 
dition that  other  states  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  together  with  that  state. 
The  General  Assembly  has  also  recommended  that 
every  member  of  the  Security  Council  should  act 
in  accordance  with  the  court's  opinion  in  exercising 
its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new  members. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  in  compliance  with 
the  various  requests  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
this  subject.  We  hope  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  will  give  full  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendations and  determinations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  well  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

The  position  of  my  government  with  respect  to 
the  applications  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  and  Rumania  re- 
mains the  same  as  before.  We  are  unable  to  sup- 
port these  applications.  We  could  not  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  in 
1947  and  1948  and  cannot  do  so  now  when  the  three 
governments  stand  charged  with  systematic  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  and  the  violation  of  their 
peace  treaties  with  the  Allied  nations.  Further- 
more, both  Bulgaria  and  Albania  continue  to  give 
material  assistance  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  constituted  government  of  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  Greece. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  present  views  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
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results  of  voting  on  these  twelve  applications,  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  bringing  the 
present  matter  to  a  vote. 

If  votes  should  be  taken  on  the  resolutions  by  Dr. 
Arce,  I  characterize  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
as  free  from  commitment  to  the  understanding, 
stated  by  Dr.  Arce,  of  the  procedure  which  should 
be  followed  in  arriving  at  a  recommendation  by 
the  Security  Council  or  a  decision  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


Terms  of  Reference  for  the  United 
Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust 
Territories  in  West  Africa 

U.N.  doc.  T/348,  June  23,  1949 
Adopted  June  20,  1949 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Having  appointed  a  visiting  mission  composed  of  Mr. 
Pierre  Ryckmans  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Awni  Khalidy  of  Iraq, 
Mr.  Abelardo  Ponce  Sotelo  of  Mexico  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Gerig  of  the  United  States  of  America,  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  and  by  such  representatives  of 
the  local  administrations  as  the  mission  may  determine 
necessary, 

Having  decided  that  the  visiting  mission  should  depart 
on  1  November  1949  and  visit  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Cameroons  under  French  administration,  the  Cameroons 
under  British  administration,  Togoland  under  French 
administration  and  Togoland  under  British  administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  rules  84,  89,  94,  96,  and  98  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Trusteeship  Council, 

Directs  the  visiting  mission  to  observe  the  developing 
political,  economic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in 
the  four  above-mentioned  Trust  Territories,  their  progress 
towards  self-government  or  independence,  and  the  efforts 
of  their  respective  Administering  Authorities  to  achieve 
this  and  other  basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trus- 
teeship System ; 

Directs  the  visiting  mission  to  give  attention,  as  may  be 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  discussions  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  annual  reports  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  four  Trust  Territories  concerned  and  in 
petitions  received  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  relating  to 
those  Trust  Territories,  and  in  particular  the  petitions 
relating  to  the  Ewe  problem  in  Togoland  under  French 
and  Togoland  under  British  administration  and  the  peti- 
tion from  the  Bakweri  Land  Committee  relating  to  the 
Cameroons  under  British  administration; 

Directs  the  visiting  mission  to  accept  or  receive  petitions 
and,  without  prejudice  to  its  acting  in  accordance  with 
rules  84  and  89  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  to  investigate 
on  the  spot,  after  consultation  with  the  local  representa- 
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tive  of  the  Administering  Authority  concerned,  such  peti- 
tions dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  indigenous  inhab- 
itants as  are  in  its  opinion,  sufficiently  important  to  war- 
rant special  investigation; 

Requests  the  visiting  mission  to  transmit  to  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  as  soon  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
rule  99  of  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil a  report,  on  the  findings  of  the  mission  with  such  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  as  the  mission  may  wish  to  make. 


Conciliation  Commission  Seeks  Basis 
for  Settlement  Between  Arab  and 
Israeli  Representatives 

Statement  by  /Secretary  Aeheson 
[Released  to  the  Press  June  23] 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  in  Lau- 
sanne is  now  trying  to  develop  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible  the  position  of  Arab  and  Israeli  repre- 
sentatives on  the  principal  questions  which  re- 
main unsolved.  This  effort  is  designed  to  discover 
whether  there  is  at  present  any  basis  for  agree- 
ment and,  if  not,  exactly  what  the  points  of  dif- 
ference are. 

It  may  become  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
adjourn  its  work  for  a  brief  period  in  order  to 
permit  the  several  delegations  to  consult  their 
governments  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther informal  discussions.  In  any  event,  the  work 
of  the  Commission  itself  would  continue  through 
its  general  political  committee,  its  technical  com- 
mittee on  refugees,  and  its  Jerusalem  committee. 

Since  these  discussions  are  now  going  on  with 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  I  do  not 
wish  to  try  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  particular 
issues.  As  a  member  of  the  Commission,  the 
United  States  will  do  everything  it  can  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  settlement. 


Documents  and  State  Papers  for  June  1949 

CONTENTS: 

International  Protection  of  Works  of  Art 
and  Historic  Monuments 

U.S.  Delegation  Report  on  FAO:  Novem- 
ber 1948 

Calendar  of  International  Meetings,  with 
Annotations 

Cumulative  Contents:  April  1948-May  1949 

Copies  of  this  publication  are  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.   C,  at  30tf  a  copy. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  18-nation  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Ecosoc)  convened  at  Geneva  on  July  5  for  its 
ninth  session  and  in  less  than  4  hours  adopted  a 
47-item  agenda.  James  Thorn,  of  New  Zealand, 
President  of  Ecosoc,  in  his  opening  speech  said  he 
hoped  the  Council  would  be  able  to  complete  its 
heavy  agenda  in  6  weeks. 

One  of  the  priority  items  on  the  agenda,  the 
United  Nations  program  for  technical  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  was  delayed  until 
after  July  21  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
representative.  He  explained  that  the  United 
States  delegation  could  not  yet  state  its  views  since 
the  subject  is  pending  before  Congress. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  are  measures  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  food  and  to  protect  state- 
less persons;  a  study  of  the  problem  of  forced 
labor,  possible  means  and  methods  of  enforcing 
trade-union  rights ;  and  resolutions  from  the  Final 
Act  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information. 

The  first  item  considered  by  the  plenary  was  the 
report  of  the  Narcotics  Commission.  The  United 
States  representative  called  attention  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  on  the  volume  of  illicit  traffic. 
The  Economic  Commitee  considered  the  reports 
of  the  Fiscal  Commission  and  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  The  United  States 
representative  protested  a  U.S.S.R.  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Fiscal  Commission  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  and  stated  that  the  Commission  is  use- 
ful, though  unglamorous,  and  should  not  be  abol- 
ished. A  United  States  resolution  noting  meas- 
ures of  the  Fao  to  increase  food  availability  was 
adopted. 

World  Health  Assembly 

The  Second  World  Health  Assembly  concluded 
its  three-week  session  in  Rome  on  July  2,  during 
which  experts  from  almost  80  countries  and  terri- 
tories examined  a  short-  and  long-term  program 
designed  to  improve  the  health  of  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  Plans  for  a  dozen  expanded  health 
programs  in  1950  were  approved. 

There  will  be  expansion  in  the  fight  against 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  disease.  Pro- 
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motion  of  maternal  and  child  health  will  get  in- 
creased attention,  as  well  as  environmental  sani- 
tation and  nutrition.  A  new  program  will  be 
started  in  mental  health.  A  series  of  epidemiolog- 
ical studies  will  be  conducted,  including  work  on 
poliomyelitis,  trachoma,  rabies,  smallpox  and  yel- 
low fever.  A  campaign  to  control  disease  in  the 
food-producing  areas  where  the  production  of  food 
can  be  increased  greatly  by  dealing  effectively  with 
such  diseases  as  malaria  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Six  areas 
will  be  chosen  for  development  under  the  plan. 

The  United  States  delegate,  in  supporting  the 
plan  for  work  in  the  field  of  environmental  sani- 
tation, called  attention  to  a  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (Who)  estimate  that  "more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  population,  covering  vast 
areas  in  all  regions,  are  still  the  victims  of  diseases 
resulting  from  poor  excreta  disposal,  unsafe  water 
supplies,  uncontrolled  insects  and  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  milk  and  food."  The  United  States 
delegate  also  stressed  the  vital  importance  of  work 
by  Who  in  mental  health  and  said  that  all  other 
Who  programs  would  benefit  from  the  proposed 
mental  health  activities. 

The  Assembly  approved  a  supplemental  budget 
of  10  million  dollars  for  1950  to  be  used  for  a 
United  Nations  cooperative  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas.  Nations  will  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute voluntarily  to  this  program.  This  special 
budget  for  technical  assistance  supplements  a  reg- 
ular budget  of  7.5  million  dollars,  36  percent  of 
which  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  delegate  requested  a  revision  of 
the  assessment  plan  whereby  the  United  States  was 
expected  to  pay  38.8  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Agreement  was  reached  that  the  Who  would  work 
toward  a  gradual  modification  of  the  scale  of 
assessments  with  the  aim  that  no  member  state 
would  contribute  more  than  one  third  of  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  any  year. 

The  Assembly  agreed  to  ask  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  to  re- 
consider their  decisions  to  withdraw  from  Who 
and  renew  their  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
organization.  The  Assembly  also  agreed  to  accept 
Korea's  application  for  membership,  over  a  strong 
protest  from  delegates  of  Eastern  European 
countries. 
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International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

Congress  has  extended  the  time  allowed  for 
matching  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Icef)  . 
The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  to  extend  for  another  year,  through  June 
1950,  the  period  in  which  a  total  of  100  million 
dollars  can  be  used  to  match  the  contribution  of 
other  governments  under  the  matching  formula  by 
which  the  United  States  contributes  $2.57  for 
every  $1  received  from  other  governments. 

Declaration  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons 

The  special  committee  established  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  deal  with  the  declara- 
tions of  death  of  missing  persons  who  disappeared 
during  the  war  as  a  result  of  national,  religious, 
political,  and  racial  persecutions,  completed  its 
session  in  Geneva  on  June  21.  The  Committee 
adopted  a  draft  convention  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  pronouncement  of  the  declaration  of  death  of 
missing  persons,  and  to  obtain  recognition  of  these 
declarations  by  all  states  parties  to  the  convention. 
The  final  vote  for  the  convention  was  5  in  favor, 
including  the  United  States,  and  2  opposed  (Po- 
land and  the  U.S.S.R.). 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Working 
Committee  Resolutions 

U.N.  doc.  AEC/C.1/85 
Adopted  June  15,  1949 

The  Working  Committee  has  considered,  at  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
proposal  of  the  representative  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (AEC/37)  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  begin  immediately  to 
prepare  a  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  a  draft  convention  for  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  proceeding  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  both  conventions  must  be  concluded  and 
put  into  effect  simultaneously, 

Has  noted  the  statement  of  the  representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  its  45th 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  1  June  1949,  that  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  atomic 
energy  in  June  1946  and  June  1947,  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  these  draft 
conventions, 

Recalls  that  these  same  proposals,  particularly 
those  of  11  June  1947,  have  already  been  analysed 
in  detail  and  rejected  in  April  1948  on  the  grounds 
that  "they  ignore  the  existing  technical  knowledge 
of  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  control,  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  effective  inter- 
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national  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  elimi- 
nation from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, and  therefore,  do  not  conform  to  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission" ; 
And  recalls  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  proposal  for  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  a  draft  convention  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  be  concluded  and  brought  into  effect 
simultaneously  was  rejected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  157th  plenary  meeting  in  its  third 
session  on  4  November  1948,  by  a  vote  of  40  votes 
to  6  with  5  abstentions, 

And  recalls  also  that  at  the  same  time  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  the  General  Findings 
(Part  II  C)  and  Recommendations  (Part  III)  of 
the  First  Report  and  the  Specific  Proposals  of  Part 
II  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commission,  as 
constituting  the  necessary  basis  for  establishing  an 
effective  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments 
of  atomic  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

The  Working  Committee  observes  that  no  mate- 
rial has  been  presented  additional  to  that  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Working  Committee, 

The  Working  Committee  therefore  concludes 
that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  further 
discussions  in  the  Working  Committee  of  those 
proposals  which  have  already  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Working  Committee  reports  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  accordingly. 

U.N.  doc.  AEC/C.1/86 
Adopted  June  15, 1949 

Having  Observed  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Working  Committee 

and 

Considering  paragraph  3  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  4  November 
1948  (document  AEC/33) , 

The  Working  Committee  resolves: 

That  further  study  in  the  Working  Committee  is 
not  useful  until  such  time  as  the  six  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  have  met 
and  reported  that  there  exists  basis  for  agreement. 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  Bulletin  of  June  19, 
1949,  page  780,  the  first  sentence  under  "Atomic 
Energy"  should  read  as  follows:  "The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  working  committee  resolved 
that  further  study  by  the  working  committee  of  its 
program  of  work  is  useless  until  the  Big  Five  and 
Canada  report  that  some  basis  for  agreement 
exists." 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  Deputies  for  Austria 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
25  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  Deputies  for 
Austria,  scheduled  to  open  at  London,  June  30, 
1949.    The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Deputy  for  Austria 

Samuel  Reber,  United  States  Deputy  for  Austria,  De- 
partment of  State 

Advisers 

Michael  R.  Gannett,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  American 
Legation,  Vienna 

Col.  Charles  E.  Hixon,  Assistant  Deputy,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sion, Allied  Council  for  Austria,  Vienna 

Monroe  Karasik,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Econ- 
omic Property  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Coburn  B.  Kidd,  Division  of  Austrian  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Edwin  G.  Moline,  Petroleum  Division,  Department  of 
State 

Lt.  Colonel  J.  D.  Lawler,  Plans  and  Operations  Division, 
General  Staff,  United  States  Army 

Administrative  Assistant 

Mary  Louise  Zarger,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Archivist 

Mrs.  Helen  Skouland,  American  Embassy,  London 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which  ad- 
journed at  Paris  June  20,  instructed  the  Deputies 
for  Austria  to  resume  their  work  promptly  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  not  later  than 
September  1, 1949,  on  the  Austrian  draft  treaty  as 
a  whole. 

Negotiations  on  the  Austrian  treaty  have  been 
in  progress  since  January  1947.  At  the  forth- 
coming meeting  the  Deputies  will  continue  dis- 
cussions conducted  at  London  from  February  9 
to  May  5,  1949,  which  were  discontinued  during 
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the   Sixth   Session   of   the   Council   of   Foreign 

Ministers. 

Committee  To  Pick  Priorities  of  U.S. 
Program  for  UNESCO 

A  proposal  to  select  six  priority  items  from  the 
Unesco  program  for  emphasis  in  securing  public 
support  for  the  coming  year  has  been  considered 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Commission  for  Unesco,  which  has  been  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, president  of  Kansas  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science,  the  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  blueprint  a  work  program  to  forward  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1949,  through 
June  30,  1950. 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  outlined  contemplated 
United  States  participation  in  an  expanded  inter- 
national program  of  technical  assistance  for  the 
economic  development  of  backward  areas.  The 
Committee  discussed  the  aims  and  resources  of 
Unesco  and  of  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission, in  relation  to  this  program. 

Plans  for  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  General  Conference  of  Unesco  in  Paris  this 
September  will  be  taken  up  with  George  V.  Allen, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

The  United  States  National  Commission,  an  ad- 
visory body  to  the  Department  of  State  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Unesco,  is  also  charged  with  the  task 
of  carrying  out  the  Unesco  program  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  will  seek  increased  co- 
operation, along  lines  suggested  by  the  Executive 
Committee's  priority  projects,  from  community, 
church,  labor,  and  women's  groups  as  well  as  from 
specialized  bodies  representing  Unesco's  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  interests. 
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The  six  projects  upon  which  the  Committee  is 
expected  to  take  action  are : 

An  educational  campaign  to  make  known  the 
tenets  and  responsibilities  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

Interchange  of  persons  for  the  promotion  of 
better  understanding  among  nations. 

Educational  reconstruction  and  aid  for  schools, 
museums,  libraries,  and  laboratories  in  countries 
recovering  from  the  devastation  of  war. 

An  information  program  on  relationships  be- 
tween food  supply  and  population  pressure  and 
the  recurrence  of  war. 

Improvement  of  textbooks  and  teaching  mate- 
rials. 

Education  on  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Eisenhower,  are : 

Detlev  Bronk,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston 

William  G.  Carr,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Director  of  the  Social  Science  Foun- 
dation at  the  University  of  Denver,  Denver 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  Director  of  Social  Insurance  Ac- 
tivities for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Horton,  President  of  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  President  of  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Poetry  Award 
in  1932,  Boylston  Professor  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  McLanahan,  Educational  Director  of  the  Co- 
operative League,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  Public  and  Labor  Relations  Con- 
sultant, New  York 

George  N.  Shuster,  President  of  Hunter  College,  New  York 

Robert  S.  Smith,  Vice  President  of  the  U.S.  National  Stu- 
dent Assn.,  New  York 

Merle  A.  Tuve,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Howard  E.  Wilson,  Associate  Director,  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
and  member  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  New  York 

Mrs.  Louise  Wright,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  Department  of  State 
conference  room  at  1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  June  24  and  25. 
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Twelfth  International  Conference  on  Public 
Education 

Dr.  Rail  I.  Grigsby,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  United  States  del- 
egation to  the  Twelfth  International  Conference 
on  Public  Education  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Ge- 
neva, July  4-12,  1949.  Kendric  N.  Marshall,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  International  Relations, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Ruth 
E.  McMurry,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  been  appointed  to  serve  as 
delegates  to  this  meeting.  .  _ 

The  Education  Conference  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  and  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Education  (Ibe).  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  the  attending  delegations  to  ex- 
change information  on  recent  developments  in 
education  in  their  countries  and  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  studying  on  an  international  level 
a  number  of  educational  problems  of  current 
interest. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  will  include  the 
following  four  points:  (1)  Consideration  of  con- 
cise reports  from  the  Ministries  of  Education  on 
educational  developments  during  the  school  year 
1948-49;  (2)  the  introduction  to  natural  science 
in  primary  schools;  (3)  the  teaching  of  reading; 
and  (4)  the  teaching  of  geography  as  a  means 
of  developing  international  understanding. 

Unesco  and  Ibe  have  invited  73  nations  and  5 
international  organizations  to  participate  in  the 
meeting.  The  Eleventh  International  Confer- 
ence on  Public  Education  was  held  at  Geneva 
last  summer. 

Twelfth  International  Dairy  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  1 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Twelfth  Inter- 
national Dairy  Congress,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Stockholm  August  15-19, 1949.  The  dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Delegates 

Dr.  G.  M.  Trout,  Professor  of  Dairy  Manufacturing,  Michi- 
gan State  College,  and  President,  American  Dairy 
Science  Association 

Dr.  Sherman  Johnson,  Associate  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Don  Anderson,  Assistant  Director,  Dairy  Branch,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Dr.  George  E.  Holm,  Head,  Dairy  Products  Research  Lab- 
oratories, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ethel  Austin  Martin,  Director  of  Nutrition  Service,  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York 

Dr.  Hugo  H.  Sommer,  Dairy  Industry  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Dr.  William  E.  Krauss,  Associate  Director,  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Arthur  W.  Farrall,  Head,  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment, Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Dr.  Eric  Englund,  Agricultural  Attach*?,  American  Em- 
bassy, Stockholm,  Sweden 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  review 
developments  and  exchange  technical  information 
in  the  field  of  dairy  research.  Scientific  papers  on 
the  following  subjects  will  be  presented  by  dele- 
gates from  the  various  countries:  (1)  milk  pro- 
duction, hygiene,  and  control,  (2)  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  microbiology,  (3)  dairy  industrial  tech- 
nique, (4)  economics  and  trade,  (5)  organization 
of  the  dairy  industry,  and  (6)  tropical  dairying. 
In  addition  to  the  scientific  sessions,  there  will  be 
tours  to  the  important  dairying  sections  of 
Sweden. 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  Congress  was  ex- 
tended to  this  government  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  in  behalf  of  the  International  Dairy  Fed- 
eration. The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Federation  but  has  attended  the  last  three  con- 
gresses. The  eleventh  in  the  series  was  held  at 
Berlin  in  1937. 


Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

The  United  States  Commission,  appointed  June 
14  by  President  Truman,  discussed  on  June  21  a 
program  of  work  which  includes  establishment  of 
close  relationship  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  in  Buenos  Aires  and  preparations  for 
its  seventh  congress  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City, 
October  10-20, 1950.1 

Decision  was  made  to  assist  the  Association  in 
studying  improved  methods  of  accounting  for  all 
Latin  American  railroads,  in  which  the  practices 
developed  by  United  States  railroads  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  expected  to  constitute  important  prece- 
dents. Interest  of  the  United  States  Commission 
in  the  Government's  technical  assistance  program 
was  also  shown. 

The  Commission  members  reviewed  the  current 
work  of  the  Association  and  appointed  two  officers 
who  are  at  present  government  officials,  who  will 
serve  without  additional  salary :  Walter  S.  Aber- 
nathy,  Special  Assistant,  Transportation  and 
Communications  Branch,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce,  as  executive 
secretary ;  and  Kenneth  N.  Hynes,  attache  in  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires,  who  will 
be  resident  member  of  the  Association's  permanent 
commission. 


Ratification  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  17] 

The  President  signed  on  June  17,  1949,  the 
United  States  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  which  was  open 
for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  23  to 
April  15,  1949,  and  which  was  signed  during  that 
period  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  governments  of  40 
other  countries.  The  Senate,  by  a  resolution  of 
June  13,  1949,  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement. 

The  objectives  of  the  agreement,  as  stated  in 
article  I  thereof,  "are  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat 
to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable 
prices."2  The  agreement,  upon  its  entry  into 
force,  would  establish  an  International  Wheat 
Council  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment during  the  4-year  period  of  its  effectiveness. 

It  is  provided  in  article  XX  that  the  agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  signatory 
governments  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  procedures,  that  instruments  of  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  deposited  with  the  United  States 
Government  not  later  than  July  1, 1949,  except  in 
cases  where  the  Council,  after  it  comes  into  being, 
may  grant  an  extension  of  time,  and  that  the 
agreement,  except  part  2  thereof,  shall  enter  into 
force  on  July  1,  1949,  provided  the  agreement  has 
by  that  date  been  accepted  by  "the  Governments 
of  countries  listed  in  Annex  A  to  Article  III 
responsible  for  not  less  than  seventy  percent  of 
the  guaranteed  purchases  and  the  Governments 
of  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  to  Article  III 
responsible  for  not  less  than  eighty  percent  of 
the  guaranteed  sales." 

The  5  signatory  exporting  countries  (the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  France,  and 
Uruguay)  are  listed  in  annex  B  to  article  III. 
The  36  signatory  importing  countries  are  listed 
in  annex  A  to  article  III. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  together  account 
for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  guaranteed  sales. 
The  Canadian  instrument  of  acceptance  was  de- 
posited on  May  12,  1949.  The  United  States  in- 
strument of  ratification,  constituting  acceptance 
of  the  agreement,  was  deposited  on  June  17,  1949. 
Consequently,  the  requirement  of  the  agreement 
with  respect  to  exporting  countries  responsible 
for  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  guaranteed 
sales  has  been  satisfied. 

( Continued  on  page  80 ) 


1  Bulletin  of  June  26, 1949  p.  818. 
July  17,   1949 


2  For  an  article  by  Edward  G.  Cale  on  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  507 ; 
the  text  of  the  agreement  was  printed  in  Documents  and 
State  Papers  for  May  1949,  p.  784. 
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Summary  of  Major  Developments  in  Change-Over 
to  Civilian  Control  of  Germany 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  80} 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
30  that  John  J.  McCloy  left  by  air  for  Germany 
on  that  date  preparatory  to  his  assumption  of 
authority  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany. 

Mr  McCloy  will  stop  in  Paris  on  July  1  tor  a 
conference  with  ECA  Administrator  Harnman 
and  Ambassador  Bruce  and  then  Proceed^0  Ber- 
lin for  consultations  with  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Government  authorities.  Mr  McCloy  will 
assume  the  position  of  the  United  States  Military 
Governor,  a  post  he  will  hold  until  a  West  German 
Government  is  created  after  the  August  14  elec- 
tions. Upon  formation  of  a  West  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment  of  the  Allied  High 
Commission,  he  will  then  assume  the  position  ot 
United  States  High  Commissioner  in  Germany. 

The  following  summarizes  major  developments 
in  the  change-over  fo  civilian  control  of  Germany : 
As  John  J.  McCloy,  former  president  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, assumes  the  post  of  United  States  au- 
thority for  Germany,  civilian  administration  ot 
occupied  Germany  will  take  form  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  change  from  military  control  to  civilian 
administration  is  the  culmination  of  measures  ot 
progress,  both  political  and  economic,  which  have 
been  made  in  Germany  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  evidence  also,  of  the  desire  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers to  return  to  the  German  people  a  greater  voice 
in  their  own  destiny.  , 

Under  the  proclamation  of  President  lruman, 
Mr  McCloy  will  serve  as  Military  Governor  (re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  of  Army)  until  the  Allied 
High  Commission  for  Germany  has  been  estab- 
lished. Creation  of  the  latter  is  planned  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Western  German  Government,  following  the  Ger- 
man elections  on  August  14.    Upon  assuming  the 
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post  of  High  Commissioner,  McCloy  will  report  to  ; 
the  Secretary  of  State.  .   ,  • 

Mr  McCloy  meanwhile  will  serve  also  as  cluei  • 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mis-  j 
sion  to  Germany.    In  his  function  as  High  Com- 
missioner  and  ECA  Mission  chief,  he  will  exer- 
cise full  authority  over  all  political  and  economic  , 

issues.  .  .  .  j  „„  i 

Mr.  McCloy  brings  to  his  new  post  a  varied  ex- 
perience  in  law,  government,  finance,  and  Euro- 
pean affairs.  As  president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development  from 
March  1947  until  his  present  appointment  he  has 
been  acutely  familiar  with  the  interrelationship 
of  economic  problems  throughout  the  world 
During  the  war  years,  as  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
War,  he  observed  the  destruction  of  war  and  rec- 
ognized the  problems  of  recovery. 

By  centralizing  authority  in  one  man,  the  United 
States  aims  at  simplifying  the  implementation  ot 
its  German  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  intends  to  broaden  the  area  of  responsibil- 
ity vested  in  the  Germans  themselves. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  positive,  constructive  action  m  Western 
Germany  designed  to  revive  the  country  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  socially,  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  every  precaution  necessary  to  prevent 
the  restoration  of  a  Germany  which  might  become 
militarily  dangerous  to  Europe  and  the  world. 

Within  these  limits,  therefore,  the  Germans  ar< 
being  encouraged  to  become  responsible  arbiters  o: 
their  own  future  and  gradually  to  assume  the  tasJ 
of  governing  themselves  democratically.  In  ad 
dition,  the  way  is  open  for  the  Germans  to  bal 
ance  their  economy  and  finances  and  to  expani 
their  trade.  .     ,.       J| 

German  participation  in  the  organization  to 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  council  o 
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European  nations  receiving  Marshall  Plan  aid,  is 
anticipated  following  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Western  German  Government. 

Germany,  traditionally  the  second  largest  buyer 
and  seller  in  Western  Europe,  must  play  a  key  role 
in  the  over-all  economic  recovery  of  Europe  which 
is  the  goal  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  To  the  other 
European  nations  participating  in  the  ERP,  Ger- 
many must  again  become  a  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts. To  be  able  to  buy  their  goods,  Germany  in 
turn  must  find  new  markets  for  her  own  exports. 
This  is  the  cycle  of  trade  which  was  interrupted 
first  by  Nazi  autarchical  policy  and  then  by  the 
war,  and  which  is  being  restored  through  Mar- 
shall Plan  assistance.  It  is  the  cycle  in  which  Ger- 
many must  take  her  place,  not  only  for  her  own 
recovery  but  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  and  the  revival  and  expansion  of  world 
trade. 

In  the  field  of  political  achievement  Germany 
has  taken  several  steps  toward  ultimate  self-gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Occupation  Statute,  only  the 
minimum  controls  necessary  for  security  and  for 
the  fulfillment  of  Allied  objectives  in  Germany 
are  reserved  to  the  Western  powers.  This  statute 
is  described  as  a  bridge  between  military  govern- 
ment and  the  peace  treaty. 

The  Western  Germans  have  a  constitution, 
which  was  drafted,  approved,  and  legally  effected 
by  themselves.  This  constitution  has  been  ratified 
by  10  of  the  11  Western  German  states,  and,  all 
are  expected  to  join  when  elections  have  been  held 
and  the  new  government  actually  comes  into  being. 

In  June  1948,  the  foundations  for  this  politi- 
cal development  were  laid  in  the  London  agree- 
ments between  the  three  Western  powers,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
and  the  Benelux  countries,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg. 

The  London  agreements  provided  for  1)  even- 
tual fusion  of  the  three  Western  zones;  2)  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  provisional  German  Government  in 
the  west;  3)  the  Occupation  Statute,  which  was  to 
define  those  powers  to  be  reserved  to  the  Allied 
authorities  against  the  new  German  Government, 
while  giving  it  as  much  power  as  possible;  4)  the 
International  Authority  of  the  Ruhr;  and  5) 
agreement  on  minor  territorial  adjustments  of 
Germany's  western  frontiers. 

Beginning  last  fall,  the  Bonn  Constitutional  As- 
sembly held  meetings  to  draft  the  constitution 
I  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the  new  German  Gov- 
ernment.   During  the  fall  and  winter,  also,  the 
three  Western  powers  were  working  on  arrange- 
|  ments  to  carry  out  the  London  agreements. 

The  Washington  agreements,  negotiated  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson  with  United  Kingdom  and  French 
J  Foreign  Ministers  this  spring  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  Washington, 
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represent  another  step  in  the  implementation  of 
the  London  agreements. 

At  that  time,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three 
Western  powers  agreed  to  a  trizonal  fusion  plan 
and  to  the  text  of  an  occupation  statute.  These 
agreements  cleared  the  way  for  rapid  progress  in 
carrying  out  the  London  agreements. 

Throughout  these  negotiations,  the  goal  of  giv- 
ing hope  and  confidence  to  the  Germans  under 
continuing  and  necessary  restraints  was  kept  in 
sight. 

One  such  restraint  is  the  Military  Security 
Board.  This  is  the  military  agency  responsible 
for  the  disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  rapid  progress  which  has  followed  the 
Washington  talks  is  apparent  in  the  projected  de- 
parture of  Mr.  McCloy  late  this  month,  and,  even 
more  significantly,  in  the  plans  for  establishment 
of  the  new  German  Government  some  time  this 
fall. 

Hope  for  quadripartite  control  of  Germany, 
which  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ments of  1945,  was  virtually  nullified  by  the  Rus- 
sians when  they  walked  out  of  the  Control  Council 
in  March  1948.  Their  walk-out  followed  a  period 
of  consistent  refusal  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Potsdam  which  called  for  German  economic  unity. 
When,  in  December  of  that  year,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  in  London  made  the  Russian 
intransigence  on  the  subject  even  more  clear,  the 
Western  powers  had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Potsdam  in  the  trizone 
as  effectively  as  possible.  The  three  Western  na- 
tions therefore  began,  in  February  1948,  the  Lon- 
don talks  which  led,  ultimately,  to  the  formation 
of  a  German  Government  which  is  now  in  process. 

United  States  economic  policy  in  Germany  en- 
visages the  reestablishment  of  that  country  as  a 
vital  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  Ger- 
many's neighbors  from  a  revival  of  war  industries. 
It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  European  economic 
health  without  Germany,  which  for  many  years 
has  served  Europe  both  as  a  market  and  as  a  source 
of  imports. 

There  are  three  major  agreements  affecting  this 
economic  policy : 

First,  the  International  Authority  of  the  Ruhr 
(Iar),  which  went  into  effect  April  28,  1949,  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Benelux  countries.  This  organi- 
zation will  seek  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr 
in  the  common  interests  of  both  the  Germany  econ- 
omy and  the  economies  of  the  other  European 
countries  cooperating  in  the  common  economic 
good,  while  leaving  operations,  management,  and 
production  in  German  hands.  It  will  attempt  to 
provide  effective  insurance  against  unilateral  use 
by  Germany  of  key  Ruhr  resources.  The  agree- 
ment assures  the  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  allo- 
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cation  of  Ruhr  coal,  coke,  and  steel  between  domes- 
tic use  and  export.  It  anticipates,  also,  that  after 
the  occupation,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  pre- 
vent use  of  Ruhr  resources  for  German  rearma- 
ment purposes. 

The  Iar  is  designed  also  to  protect  the  German 
economy.  It  is  expected  to  be  ratified  by  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  when  the  latter  is  estab- 
lished, and  Germany  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  all  Iar  meet- 
ings. Following  German  ratification  of  the 
agreement,  Germany  will  have  an  equal  vote  with 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  in  determining  the  actions  of  the  Iar. 

The  second  example  of  United  States  economic 
policy  in  Germany  is  the  Reparations  agreement 
among  the  three  Western  powers.  In  accordance 
with  that  agreement  those  plants  which  would 
constitute  a  security  risk  have  been  eliminated. 
However,  the  number  of  plants  dismantled  has 
been  held  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  permit  Ger- 
man industry  to  contribute  to  recovery. 

The  third  basic  agreement  underlining  United 
States  economic  actions  in  Germany  is  the  Pro- 
hibited and  Restricted  Industries  Policy,  an 
agreement  between  the  three  Western  powers.  It 
provides  for  selective  bans  on  certain  industries 
and  prohibits  for  security  reasons  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  products. 

The  change  from  military  government  in  Ger- 
many to  civilian  administration  will  not  mean  a 
change  in  the  democratization  effort.  The  United 
States  and  the  other  occupying  powers  intend  to 
let  nothing  prevent  the  continuation  of  their  pro- 
gram for  democratization  of  German  life. 

Official  figures  on  trade  indicate  that  Germany 
is  already  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
over-all  European  recovery.  A  sharp  increase 
in  German  imports  from  other  Marshall  Plan 
countries  points  to  the  reestablishment  of  Ger- 
many as  one  of  Europe's  most  important  markets. 
As  an  outlet  for  her  neighbors'  products,  Ger- 
many is  a  key  factor  in  the  expansion  of  trade 
which  is  necessary  for  Europe's  economic 
recovery. 

Total  import  deliveries  to  bizone  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1949  averaged  about  13  million 
dollars  per  month  greater  than  the  monthly  aver- 
age during  1948.  Nearly  one  third  of  bizone's 
imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1949  came  from 
ERP  countries.  Marked  increase  in  the  rate  of 
imports  from  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  and  France  were 
reported. 

In  addition,  Germany  is  essential  as  an  exporter 
of  "hard"  goods  to  her  European  neighbors. 
Figures  show  that  bizone  exports  during  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1949  were  77.5  percent  greater 
than  the  average  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
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1948.  Of  these  exports— which  were  largely 
"hard  goods" — more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
went  to  ERP  countries. 

The  currency  reform,  which  was  effected  in 
June  1948,  has  had  a  pronounced  influence  in 
stabilizing  the  German  economy,  increasing  pro- 
duction, improving  distribution  systems,  and  re- 
viving incentive. 

Reported  bizone  industrial  production  in 
March  1949,  was  90  percent  of  the  1936  level. 
This  figure  compares  with  the  May  1948  level, 
which  was  only  47  percent  of  1936. 

Agricultural  production  in  1948  was  approx- 
imately up  to  the  average  of  the  good  years  1935- 
38.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  population  of 
bizone  has  increased  by  nearly  a  third  over  pre- 
war levels— due  to  the  vast  influx  of  refugees 
from  the  Eastern  zone.  Therefore  its  food  re- 
quirements are  considerably  higher  than  in  pre- 
war years. 

For  the  same  reason,  employment  and  unem- 
ployment are  both  increasing  in  Germany.    There 
was  an  increase  of  800,000  persons  in  the  registered  • 
labor  force  in  bizone  between  the  end  of  1947  and  ! 
the  end  of  1948. 

The  importance  of  Germany  as  a  market  for  . 
other  nations  of  Europe  is  shown  by  the  scope  , 
of  imports  from  ERP  countries.    Germany  im- 
ports from  Sweden,  pulp ;  from  Italy,  fruits  and  ; 
vegetables ;  from  Denmark,  meat,  eggs,  dairy  prod-  • 
ucts;  from  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  vege-  : 
tables  and  products  from  dependent  overseas  ter-  ( 
ritories,  such  as  fibers,  oilseeds,  ores,  rubber,  and  I 
medicinal  herbs;  from  Austria,  hides  and  skins,  ', 
lumber,  and  building  materials ;  from  France  and 
its  territories,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  copper;  and 
from  Norway,  fish  and  fish  oils,  iron  and  copper 
ores,  and  concentrates. 

The  marked  increase  in  imports  from  ERP 
countries  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  which 
compare  German  imports  during  the  entire  year 
1948  with  her  imports  during  the  first  2  months 
of  1949  in  terms  of  dollar  value;  from  Belgium, 
1948,  total  18.5  million  dollars,  January  and 
February  1949,  15.4  million  dollars;  from  Den- 
mark, 1948,  total  3.8  million  dollars,  January  and 
February  1949,  5.2  million  dollars;  from  France, 
1948,  total  1.2  million  dollars,  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1949,  3.5  million  dollars;  from  Luxembourg, 
1948,  total  1.7  million  dollars,  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1949,  2  million  dollars;  from  Netherlands, 
1948,  total  29.5  million  dollars,  January  and 
February  1949,  8  million  dollars;  and  from 
Sweden,  1948,  total  27.1  million  dollars,  January 
and  February  1949, 10  million  dollars. 

The  same  comparison  reveals  a  sharp  increase 
in  bizone  trade  with  Eastern  Europe — which  is 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  and  ECA  within 
the  limits  of  security : 

In  1948,  Germany's  trade  with  Poland  had  a 
total  dollar  value  of  $166,500.  In  the  first  2 
months  of  1949,  the  value  had  risen  to  about  4 
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million  dollars.  Trade  with  Hungary,  in  1948, 
amounted  to  $756,800 ;  during  the  first  2  months 
of  1949  it  rose  to  4.8  million  dollars.  Bizone  trade 
with  Czechoslovakia  increased  from  an  over-all 
1948  total  of  9.6  million  dollars  to  3.2  million  dol- 
lars for  the  first  2  months  of  1949. 

Trade  with  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  dropped  in  this  period  of  compari- 
son.    The  substantial  increase  in  German-East 
:  Europe  trade  indicated  by  these  figures  was  made 
possible  by  the  trade  agreements  signed  late  last 
i  year  between  the  American  and  British  military 
:  authorities  and  the  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments. 

Expanded  trade  is  a  basic  goal  of  the  American 
program  for  Germany,  to  enable  it  to  support  it- 
self as  well  as  to  take  its  place  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated Europe,  functioning  in  its  important  capac- 
ity as  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  seller. 

Bizone  industrial  production  has  made  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  past  year  in  all  fields, 
reaching  in  April  1949  an  over-all  volume  equal 
to  82  percent  of  1936.  This  compares  with  79  per- 
cent in  December  1948  and  51  percent  in  March 
1948.  In  terms  of  commodities  the  improvement 
is  shown  below : 

Coal:  May  1948,  66%  of  1936;  April  1949,  86%. 
Iron  and  steel:   May  1948,  27%  of  1936;  April  1949, 

58%. 
Nonferrous  metals:  May  1948, 35  %  of  1936;  April  1949, 

78%. 
Machinery  and  optical  goods:  May  1948,  41  %  of  1936; 

April  1949,  84%. 
Motor  vehicles:  May  1948,  22%  of  1936;  April  1949, 

79%. 
Electrical  equipment:  May  1948,  72%  of  1936;  April 

1949,  169%. 
Textiles  and  clothing:  May  1948,  38%  of  1936;  April 

1949,  85%.  p 

Electricity  and  gas:   May  1948,  108%  of  1936;  April 

1949,  130%. 

United  States  aid,  which  has  been  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  this  revitalization  of  Ger- 


many in  the  economic  framework  of  European 
recovery,  has  been  in  the  form  of  GABJOA  (Gov- 
ernment and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  and  EC  A 
(Economic  Cooperation  Administration). 

GARIOA  aid  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1949  is  estimated  in  the  bizone  at  573.4  million 
dollars. 

As  of  the  end  of  May  1949,  the  bizone  area  re- 
ceived ECA  aid  amounting  to  484.3  million  dollars 
of  which  82.6  million  dollars  represented  condi- 
tional grants.  This  was  for  the  15-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1949. 

For  the  same  period,  the  French  zone  received 
ECA  aid  amounting  to  116.6  million  dollars  of 
which  14.8  million  dollars  was  in  conditional 
grants. 

The  close  cooperation  which  already  exists  be- 
tween United  States-United  Kingdom  adminis- 
tration of  the  bizone  and  French  administration 
of  the  French  zone  is  expected  to  be  even  more 
firmly  established  under  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission. Trizonal  fusion  will  then  become  an 
accomplished  fact  in  the  determination  of  German 
activities. 

Indicative  of  the  rapport  which  characterizes 
relations  betweeen  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  today  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  have  greeted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  McCloy  as  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  French  zone  imports  practically  all  its 
grains  and  foodstuffs,  causing  a  dollar  imbalance 
which  the  ERP  is  designed  to  relieve. 

Exports  from  the  French  zone  include  wine  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  electricity 
to  Switzerland,  newsprint  to  France,  and  coal  to 
France  and  other  areas  of  Germany. 

Although  statistics  for  French  zone  trade  are 
not  available,  in  general  the  trade  patterns  of  the 
French  zone  follow  those  of  the  bizone.  Since 
October  18,  1948,  all  foreign  trade  of  the  three 
Western  zones  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency  (JEIA),  tripartite 
body. 


Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany 

[Released  to  the  Press  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  and  Washington] 


I.  ESTABLISHMENT     OF     ALLIED     HIGH 
MISSION  AND  TRANSFER  OF  CONTROL 


COM- 


1.  An  Allied  High  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
I  to  as  the  High  Commission)  is  hereby  established  for  the 
!  exercise  of  Supreme  Allied  Authority  in  the  Federal  Re- 
I  public  of  Germany.  The  High  Commission  shall  be  beaded 
|  by  three  High  Commissioners,  one  designated  by  each  of 
the  three  powers  signatory  hereto. 

July   11,   1949 


2.  As  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Occu- 
pation Statute  all  authority  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  Germany  or  over  any  governmental  authority  thereof, 
vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  respective  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  of  occupation  of  the  three  powers 
in  Germany,  from  whatever  source  derived  and  however 
exercised,  will  be  transferred  to  the  three  High  Commis- 
sioners respectively,  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  hereof  and  of  the  Occupation  Statute. 
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3.  The  forces  of  occupation  of  the  three  powers  in 
Germany  shall  remain  stationed  in  their  respective  zones 
of  occupation.  Command  of  the  forces  of  occupation  in 
each  zone  and  control  of  their  related  military  establish- 
ments shall  remain  with  the  respective  Commanders  of 
the  forces  of  occupation  in  such  zones. 

4.  Legislation  of  the  occupation  authorities  enacted  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Occupation  Statute  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  repealed  or  amended  or  otherwise  re- 
placed as  provided  in  the  Occupation  Statute. 

II.   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  COMMISSION 

1.  The  High  Commission  shall  exercise  control  over 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Governments  of  its  con- 
stituent Laender  as  provided  in  the  Occupation  Statute. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  occupation 
authorities  under  said  Statute,  the  High  Commission  shall 
reach  its  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  "Agreement  as  to  Tripartite  Controls"1  among  the 
Three  Powers  dated  8  April  1949  and  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  instrument  as  Annex  A.  These 
decisions  shall  constitute  a  joint  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  all  of  the  three  High  Commissioners. 

2.  The  High  Commission  shall  act  only  through  the 
Federal  or  appropriate  Land  Government  except  where 
direct  action  or  legislation  by  the  High  Commission  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  due  exercise  of  any  of 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  occupation  authorities  under 
the  Occupation  Statute. 

3.  The  Headquarters  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be 
at  the  seat  of  the  German  Federal  Government  which, 
together  with  a  surrounding  area  to  be  defined,  will  con- 
stitute a  special  area  directly  under  the  High  Commis- 
sion and  excluded  from  any  individual  zone  of  occupa- 
tion. The  necessary  special  arrangements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  definition  and  administration  of  this  area 
in  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Allies  will  be  determined 
subsequently  by  the  High  Commission. 

III.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH 
COMMISSION 

1.  The  organization  of  the  High  Commission  at  its 
headquarters  shall  be  tripartite  in  character  and  shall 
consist  of : 

A.  An  Allied  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The 
Council")  composed  of  the  three  High  Commissioners. 
Each  High  Commissioner  shall  nominate  a  Deputy  or 
permanent  representative  who  will  take  his  place  on 
the  Council  in  his  absence.  The  Deputies  or  permanent 
representatives  of  the  respective  High  Commissioners 
acting  together  may  function  as  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  if  the  Council  so  decides ; 

B.  Such  committees  or  bodies  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  establish.  These  committees  and 
bodies  shall  advise  the  Council  in  their  respective  spheres 

1  BmxErnN  of  May  8,  1949,  p.  590. 
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and  shall  exercise  such  executive  functions  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  delegate  to  them.  The  number,  functions,  and 
organization  of  such  committees  or  bodies  may  be 
changed,  adjusted,  or  eliminated  entirely  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  light  of  experience.  Subject  to  the  above,  in  order 
to  ensure  continuity  of  operation,  the  Council  initially 
shall  be  assisted  by  Committees  respectively  for  Political 
Affairs,  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange,  Finance,  Eco- 
nomics, Law  and  by  the  Military  Security  Board.  Each 
Committee  shall  be  assisted  by  such  associated  staff  as 
it  may  require  and  as  the  Council  approves. 

C.  Allied  General  Secretariat. 

2.  The  Council 

A.  The  Council  shall  constitute  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  High  Commission.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  it  considers  necessary  and  at  any  time  upon 
the  request  of  any  of  its  members.  The  Chairmanship 
of  the  Council  and  its  various  committees  shall  be  held  in 
monthly  rotation  by  each  of  its  members.  The  Council 
shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  meetings  and  shall 
establish  appropriate  rules  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business.  Decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
reached  in  accordance  with  Annex  A  hereof. 

3.  Committees 

The  composition  of  each  Committee  and  its  terms  of 
reference  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council.  Initially,  such 
Committees,  together  with  their  respective  terms  of  ref- 
erence, shall  be  as  follows : 

A.  The  Political  Affairs  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
three  Political  Advisers  to  the  respective  High  Commis- 
sioners will  be  concerned  with  all  political  and  foreign 
affairs  of  the  German  Federal  and  Land  Governments 
coming  with  the  competence  of  the  Council. 

B.  A  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  respective  Economic  and  Finance  Advisers  of 
each  of  the  High  Commissioners. 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  observe  the  economic,  finan- 
cial and  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  German  au- 
thorities and  shall  advise  the  Council  if  such  pol- 
icies or  any  action  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken 
pursuant  thereto  is  likely  to  have  such  adverse 
effect  on  the  foreign  trade  or  foreign  exchange 
resources  of  the  German  Government  as  is  likely 
to  increase  its  need  for  external  assistance. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  automati- 
cally be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "JEIA")  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  Directors  shall  be  charged  with  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  JEIA  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
The  Committee  shall  assume  any  control  func- 
tions presently  exercised  by  JEIA  as  may  warrant 
retention  when  the  liquidation  of  JEIA  is 
completed. 

(3)  It  is  understood  that  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic will  become  party  to  the  convention  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  and  will  execute  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  further  understood  that  there- 
after the  functions  of  the  High   Commission  in 
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respect  of  the  matters  referred  to  in   (I)   will  be 
appropriately  modified. 

O.  The  Economies  Committee,  consisting  of  the  three 
Economics  Advisers  to  the  respective  High  Commissioners, 
shall  observe  the  general  economic  policies  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  and  shall  advise  the  Council  as  to  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  this  connection  reserved  under 
the  Occupation  Statute.  The  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Decarteliza- 
tion  and  Deconcentration  of  German  industry. 

D.  The  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  the  three 
Finance  Advisers  to  the  respective  High  Commissioners, 
shall  observe  the  general  financial  policies  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  and  shall  advise  the  Council  as  to  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  this  connection  reserved  under 
the  Occupation  Statute.  To  the  extent  necessary  within 
the  limits  of  the  provisions  of  the  Occupation  Statute 
the  Finance  Committee  shall  succeed  to  and  shall  as- 
sume the  functions  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Allied 
Bank  Commission. 

E.  The  Law  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
visers to  the  respective  High  Commissioners,  shall  ad- 
vise the  Council  and  its  committees  on  all  legal  and 
judicial  affairs  arising  out  of  the  work  of  the  High 
Commission. 

F.  The  Military  Security  Board  shall  deal  with  all  mat- 
ters of  demilitarization,  disarmament,  industrial  prohibi- 
tions and  limitations,  and  scientific  research,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  existing  terms  of  reference. 

4.  Committee  Staffs  and  Subordinate  Groups 

A.  Within  numerical  limitations  established  by  the 
Council,  each  of  the  committees  designated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article  III  shall  establish  such  tri- 
partite subordinate  committees  or  other  groups  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  functions  and  as  the 
Council  may  approve. 

B.  Except  as  specifically  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph C  of  this  paragraph  4,  personnel  for  such  sub- 
ordinate committees  or  groups  shall  be  appointed  by  each 
of  the  High  Commissioners  on  a  basis  of  parity  among  the 
three  Allied  nations.  They  may  include  military  person- 
nel. The  number,  functions  and  organization  of  such 
subordinate  committees  or  groups  may  be  changed,  ad- 
justed or  eliminated  entirely  by  the  Council  in  the  light  of 
experience.  Each  subordinate  committee  or  group  shall 
be  answerable  to  the  committee  responsible  for  its  creation 
and  shall  report  to  the  Council  through  such  committee. 
Bach  subordinate  agency  shall  be  physically  located  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  High  Commission  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  determined  by  the  Council. 

C.  The  subordinate  committees  and  groups  established 
[pursuant  to  subparagraph  A  of  this  paragraph  4  shall 
include: 

(1)  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  which,  until  liquidated 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  B  of  paragraph  3 
hereof,  shall  function  under  its  existing  terms  of 
reference  with  an  integrated  staff  and  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange 
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through  its  Director  General  who,  together  with  the 
Deputy  Directors-General,  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  JEIA. 

(2)  The  Decartelization  and  Industrial  Deconcentration 
Group,  the  Coal  Control  Group  and  the  Steel  Con- 
trol Group,  all  of  which  shall  report  through  the 
Economics  Committee. 

(3)  The  Combined  Travel  Board  which  shall  report 
through  the  Political  Affairs  Committee. 

(4)  Civil  Aviation  Board  which  shall  report  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Council. 

(5)  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  Subcommittee 
which  shall  report  through  the  Political  Affairs 
Committee. 

(6)  A  subcommittee  on  foreign  interests  which  shall  re- 
port as  determined  by  the  Council. 

5.  Allied  General  Secretariat 

The  High  Commission  shall  be  served  by  a  Tripartite 
General  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  will  receive  and 
dispatch  all  communications  to  or  from  the  High  Commis- 
sion, prepare  the  agenda  and  materials  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  their  meet- 
ings. The  Secretariat  or  its  appropriate  branches  shall 
act  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  High 
Commission  and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  between  the  Council  and  the  several  Land  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  matters  affecting  said  Land  Gov- 
ernments. The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  the  records  of 
the  High  Commission  and  be  responsible  for  such  other 
tasks  as  the  Council  may  decide. 

IV.  LAND  COMMISSIONERS 

1.  All  powers  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  uniformly 
exercised  in  the  constituent  Laender  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, in  accordance  with  tripartite  policies  and  the  directions 
of  the  Council. 

2.  To  achieve  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
the  High  Commission  shall  be  represented  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  each  of  the  constituent  Laender  by  an 
Allied  Land  Commissioner  who  shall  be  solely  responsible 
to  the  Council  for  ensuring  due  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  Land  authorities  with  the  Council's  decisions  and 
directives.  The  Land  Commissioner  shall  report  and  be 
solely  responsible  to  the  Council  for  all  matters  of  tri- 
partite concern  in  the  Land  and  shall  be  the  exclusive 
channel  of  communication  and  liaison  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Land  Government  with  respect  to  such  matters. 

3.  In  particular,  each  Land  Commissioner  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Council  for : 

A.  Initial  consideration  and  prompt  transmittal  to  the 
Council  of  Land  legislation,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations thereon ; 

B.  observing  and  ensuring  due  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  Land  Government  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  Land  constitutions,  the  Occupation  Statute  and 
the  laws  of  the  occupation  authorities  in  force ; 

C.  providing  information  as  required  by  the  Military 
Security  Board  and  giving  all  necessary  assistance  to  the 
inspectorate  of  the  Military  Security  Board  and  such  other 
bodies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Council ; 
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D.  the  preparation  of  such  periodic  or  special  reports 
as  the  Council  may  request. 

4.  Each  Land  Commissioner  and  the  members  of  his 
staff  shall  be  nationals  of  the  Power  in  whose  zone  the 
Land  is  situated,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  and  adminis- 
tratively responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner  designated 
by  such  Power.  Each  Land  Commissioner  shall  be  ac- 
countable exclusively  to  his  High  Commissioner  and  shall 
be  his  channel  of  communication  and  liaison  with  the  Land 
Government  with  respect  to : 

A.  All  matters  which  are  listed  in  Article  V,  para- 
graph 2 ; 

B.  conduct  of  all  relationships  between  the  forces  of 
occupation  stationed  in  the  Land  and  the  governmental 
agencies  thereof  except  to  the  extent  that  direct  commu- 
nications and  relations  may  be  authorized  by  him. 

5.  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  designate  an  observer 
together  with  a  small  personal  staff  to  be  agreed  in  each 
case  by  the  High  Commissioners  concerned,  to  each  of  the 
Land  Commissioners  outside  of  his  own  Zone  for  purposes 
of  consultation  and  information. 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
HIGH  COMMISSIONERS 

1.  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  maintain  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  each  of  the  Laender  in  his  zone  a  Land 
Commissioner  with  the  minimum  staff  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Articles  IV  and  V 
hereof.  He  shall  ensure  the  due  implementation  by  each 
of  said  Land  Commissioners  of  the  decisions  and  di- 
rections of  the  Council.  He  shall  also  ensure  that  all 
powers  of  the  High  Commission  are  uniformly  exercised 
within  said  Laender  in  accordance  with  tripartite  policy 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Council. 

2.  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  be  responsible  to  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  Laender  of  his  zone  for 
the  matters  in  fields  reserved  to  the  occupation  authori- 
ties listed  below.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  possible,  he  shall 
coordinate  the  general  policies  which  he  may  pursue  in 
these  fields  with  those  of  the  other  High  Commissioners 
and  exercise  these  powers  in  accordance  with  such  tri- 
partite legislation  or  policies  as  the  Council  may  adopt. 

A.  Maintenance  of  law  and  order  if  the  responsible 
German  authorities  are  unable  to  do  so ; 

B.  ensuring  the  protection,  prestige,  security  and  im- 
munities of  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation,  of  the  Allied 
occupation  authorities,  their  dependents,  employees  and 
official  representatives ; 

C  the  delivery  of  reparations  and  restitutable  property ; 

D.  care  and  administration  of  displaced  persons; 

E.  the  disposition  of  war  criminals ; 

F.  administration  of  justice  in  cases  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Allied  courts; 

G.  control  of  the  care  and  treatment  in  German  prisons 
of  persons  charged  before  or  sentenced  by  the  courts  or 
tribunals  of  the  occupation  authorities,  over  the  carrying 
out  of  sentences  imposed  on  them  and  over  question  of 
amnesty,  pardon  or  release  in  relation  to  them. 
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3.  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  be  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  annually  in  accordance  with 
tripartite  policies  and  criteria,  of  a  budget  of  occupation 
costs  and  other  requirements  within  his  zone.  Such  bud- 
get shall  be  formulated  and  submitted  to  the  Council  on 
a  date  to  be  determined  by  it  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Council  and  for  consolidation  in  a  total 
budget  of  the  occupation  authorities  for  transmission  to 
the  German  Government.  Each  High  Commissioner  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Council  for  control  of  the  approved  j 
budget  for  his  zone  in  accordance  with  accounting  stand- 
ards and  procedures  established  by  the  Council. 

VI.  DECISIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

1.  Formal  decisions  and  directions  of  the  Council  affect- 
ing the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency  thereof  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Chancellor 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

2.  Formal  communications  involving  matters  of  lesser 
import  or  of  a  routine  character  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Minister    concerned   by    the    appropriate    organ    of    the  , 
Council. 

3.  Formal  decisions  or  directions  of  the  Council  affect- 1 
ing  a  Land  Government  or  any  agency  thereof  shall  be  in , 
writing  and  shall  be  communicated  to  its  Minister  Presi-  •! 
dent  through  the  Land  Commissioner,  in  the  name  of  the;J 
Council. 

4.  Formal  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  recorded  in 
an  official  gazette  maintained  by  the  High  Commission, 
at  the  Allied  seat  of  control  in  Germany,  which  shall  be, 
published  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages. 
Publication  of  any  such  decision  in  the  official  gazette  of; 
the  High  Commission  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
recorded  action  or  decision  was  taken  pursuant  to  the 
powers  vested  in  the  occupation  authorities  under  the 
Occupation  Statute. 

VII.  INTERNATIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  RUHR 

The  High  Commission  shall  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  give  effect  to  Article  XXII  of  the  agreement  establish- 
ing the  International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  of  April  28, 
1949. 

VIII.  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  GERMANY 

The  necessary  liaison  with  the  governments  of  other 
nations  especially  interested  will  be  ensured  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  such  governments  of  appropriate  missions 
to  the  Council  of  the  High  Commission  having  access,  by 
procedures  to  be  determined,  to  its  subordinate  bodies 
and  to  the  German  Government. 

IX.  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  GERMANY 

United  Nations  organizations  and  specialized  agencies 

may  operate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  such 

terms  as  may  be  agreed  by  the  Council. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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U.S.  Insists  That  Disputes  Over  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian 
Violations  of  Human  Rights  Be  Settled  by  Peace  Treaties'  Procedures 


[Released  to  the  Press  July  1] 

On  June  30,  1949,  the  Department  of  State  re- 
plied to  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  June  11 
refusing  to  cooperate  in  the  peace  treatv  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  have 
arisen  between  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  several  of  the  Dominions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  on 
the  other. 

On  May  31  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom invoked  those  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties 
providing  for  consideration  of  these  disputes  by 
the  three  heads  of  mission  (American,  British,  and 
Soviet)  in  Sofia,  Budapest,  and  Bucharest.1  The 
Soviet  note  of  June  11  stated  the  view  that  no  vio- 
lations have  occurred,  that  these  matters  are  with- 
in the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  and  that  the  Soviet  Government 
sees  no  reason  for  the  three  heads  of  mission  in 
each  of  those  countries  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Department's  note  of  June  30  reaffirms  the 
existence  of  disputes  for  the  settlement  of  which 
precise  procedures  are  laid  down  in  the  peace 
treaties.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
indicated  by  its  note  of  June  11,  shows  disregard 
for  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  and  represents 
an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  disputes.  In- 
stead of  cooperating  in  the  search  for  a  settlement 
under  procedures  laid  down  in  the  treaties,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  chosen  to  give  its  com- 
plete support  to  the  position  taken  by  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  and  thus  to  condone  their 
violation  of  the  treaty  provisions  guaranteeing  to 
their  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  JUNE   30,  1949 

[Released  to  the  Press  July  1] 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Embassy's  note  No. 
74  of  June  11,  1949.    The  Embassy's  note  stated 

1  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  755. 
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the  views  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  (1)  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State's  note 
of  May  31,  1949  transmitting  for  the  information 
of  the  Governments  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  as  signatories  to  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
copies  of  notes  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  concerning  disputes 
arising  out  of  violations  of  the  clauses  of  the  re- 
spective treaties  of  peace  which  guarantee  the  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  to  all  persons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  three  states;  and  (2)  the 
letters  sent  on  May  31,  1949  by  the  American 
Chiefs  of  Mission  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania to  their  Soviet  colleagues  requesting  that  the 
Heads  of  Mission  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  those  three  countries  meet,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties,  to  consider 
the  disputes  which  have  arisen  concerning  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  treaties. 

It  is  noted  that  no  direct  reply  has  been  made 
by  the  Soviet  Ambassadors  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  to  the  above-mentioned  letters  of 
the  American  Chiefs  of  Mission. 

The  United  States  Government  regrets  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, by  its  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  disputes  by  the  three  heads  of  mission 
in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  has  itself 
shown  disregard  for  the  stipulations  of  the  peace 
treaties  providing  explicitly  that  any  dispute  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
treaties  which  is  not  settled  by  direct  diplomatic 
negotiations  shall  be  referred  to  the  three  heads 
of  mission. 

The  existence  of  disputes  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  respectively  cannot 
be  questioned.  According  to  notes  exchanged 
with  these  three  governments,  the  United  States 
Government  has  charged  them  with  repeated  and 
systematic  violations  of  certain  clauses  of  the 
treaties  of  peace,  and  they  have  replied  asserting 
that  their  acts  do  not  constitute  such  violations. 
The  Soviet  Government,  in  the  Embassy's  note  of 
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June  11,  1949,  has  associated  itself  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  in  denying  that  the  treaties  have 
been  violated.  This  interpretation  is  disputed  by 
the  United  States  and  by  other  signatories  of  the 
treaties  of  peace.  The  procedures  set  forth  in 
article  36  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria, 
article  40  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary, 
and  article  38  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ru- 
mania are  precisely  applicable  to  these  disputes. 

The  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
merits  of  the  disputes,  as  expressed  in  the  Em- 
bassy's note  of  June  11,  deserve  full  consideration. 
They  are,  however,  irrelevant  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  disputes  exist  and  to  the  matter 
of  instituting  the  procedures  called  for  by  the 
above-mentioned  articles  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 
The  Embassy's  note  states  that  "it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  measures  carried  out  by  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania  with  the  aim  of  fulfilling 
the  articles  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  rest  wholly 
within  the  internal  competence  of  these  countries 
as  sovereign  states."  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot  agree  that  the  fulfillment  of  inter- 
national treaty  obligations  can  be  considered  as  a 
purely  domestic  affair.  The  application  of  such 
a  theory  would  not  only  permit  the  total  cir- 
cumvention of  treaty  obligations  but  would  de- 
stroy the  very  basis  of  international  law. 

At  the  190th  plenary  meeting  of  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, April  12,  1949,  the  delegate  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  objecting  to  consid- 
eration by  the  General  Assembly  of  charges  of 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hun- 
gary, cited  article  36  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria  and  articles  40  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Hungary  and  stated:  "Even  if  there  were  any 
violation  of  the  Peace  Treaties  by  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  the  states  alleging  such  violations 
should  adhere  to  the  procedures  stipulated  in  the 
Peace  Treaties  themselves."  Whether  there  have 
been  such  violations  is  in  dispute.  The  United 
States,  as  a  signatory  power  making  such  allega- 
tions, had  already,  on  April  2,  1949,  initiated 
measures  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  the 
treaty  clauses  cited  by  the  Soviet  delegate.  The 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject, 
adopted  on  April  30,  1949,  noted  these  measures 
with  satisfaction,  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  diligently  applied,  and  most  urgently 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
garia and  Hungary  to  their  obligations  under  the 
peace  treaties,  including  the  obligation  to  co- 
operate in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  Soviet 
Government,  however,  by  its  present  attitude, 
shows  that  it  is  unwilling  itself  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  these  treaty  procedures.  This  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Government  represents  an  obstacle 
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to  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  have  arisen 
under  the  treaties  of  peace. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  States 
Government  hopes  that,  on  further  reflection,  the 
Soviet  Government  will  see  fit  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision as  conveyed  in  the  Embassy's  note  of  June 
11,  1949,  and  will  instruct  its  representatives  at 
Sofia,  Budapest,  and  Bucharest  to  meet  with  their 
respective  American  and  British  colleagues  as  the 
latter  requested  in  their  letters  delivered  on  May 
31, 1949. 


Undermining  of  Religious  Faith  in 
Czechoslovakia 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  Press  June  23] 

The  present  attack  by  the  Czechoslovak  author- 
ities on  the  position  of  Archbishop  Josef  Beran  is 
recognized  as  a  critical  point  in  the  calculated 
campaign  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  to  make 
impossible  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  religious  organizations  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  United  States  has  not  failed  to  note 
the  series  of  steps  taken  by  the  present  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia  during  the  past  year  to  undermine 
religious  faith  while  it  cynically  professes  to  ac- 
knowledge religious  liberty.  Restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, expression,  communication,  and  instruc- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  subject  religious  organiza- 
tions to  the  rule  of  an  intolerant  police  state. 

These  measures  violate  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  decencies  of  civilization.  They_  ignore 
the  religious  freedom  which  should  be  an  inalien- 
able right  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  and  which 
was  supposedly  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
proclaimed  by  the  present  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  systematic  effort  to  subvert  re- 
ligious organizations  follows  the  pattern  of 
repression  already  established  in  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
under  authoritarian  Communist  regimes. 


Wheat  Agreement — Continued  from  page  21 

The  instrument  of  acceptance  of  Belgium  was 
deposited  on  June  17,  1949.  There  has  not  been 
deposited  up  to  this  time  an  instrument  of  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  any  other  importing  coun- 
try. It  will  be  necessary  for  such  instrument  on 
behalf  of  importing  countries  representing  not 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  guaranteed  purchases 
to  be  deposited  by  July  1  in  order  for  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  to  enter  into  force 
and  for  the  International  Wheat  Council  to  be 
established  thereby. 
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Understanding  Arrived  at  With  Sweden  To  Correct  Its  Present 
Imbalance  of  Trade  and  To  Conserve  Its  Foreign  Exchange 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  29] 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  29 
that  discussions  have  recently  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Swedish 
Governments  regarding  Sweden's  continuing  need 
to  prevent  further  serious  losses  of  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  caused  by  the  substantial 
deficit  in  Sweden's  trade  with  the  hard-currency 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  drastic  reduction  of  Sweden's  holdings  of 
hard  currencies  since  the  close  of  the  war  necessi- 
tated temporary  modifications  of  the  quantitative 
and  nondiscriminatory  commitments  of  the  trade 
agreement  of  1935  between  the  two  countries. 
Understandings  regarding  such  modifications 
were  reached  on  June  24, 1947,  February  11, 1948,1 
and  June  12, 1948.2 

Due  to  Sweden's  continued  shortage  of  hard 
currency,  it  was  agreed  on  June  27  to  extend  the 
arrangements  embodied  in  the  aforementioned 
understandings  until  June  30,  1950,  or  until 
Sweden  becomes  a  contracting  party  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  whichever 
is  the  earlier  date.  The  understanding  of  June 
27  may  be  terminated  by  either  government  on 
60  days'  written  notice,  after  consultation  as  to 
the  justification  for  its  continuance. 

Text  of  the  memoranda  exchanged  on  June  27 
follows. 

Embassy  of  Sweden 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Memorandum 

The  Government  of  Sweden  wishes  to  refer  to 
discussions  which  have  been  held  between  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  and  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica concerning  the  problems  faced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  as  the  result  of  the  serious  loss 
of  its  gold  and  dollar  exchange.  These  cliscus- 
|  sions  have  resulted  in  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments  as  follows : 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1948,  p.  251. 
3  Bulletin  of  July  11, 1948,  p.  53. 

July   7  7,   7949 


1.  Because  of  the  large  deficit  in  the  Swedish 
balance  or  payments  with  the  hard  currency  areas 
of  the  world,  it  is  recognized  that  the  Government 
of  Sweden  continues  to  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  correct  its  present  imbalance 
of  trade  and  to  conserve  its  foreign  exchange. 
The  import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  on  March  15,  1947,  as  presently 
applied,  are  understood  to  serve  these  purposes. 

2.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  exchange  of  aide-memoire  between 
the  two  governments  dated  June  24, 1947,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  exchange  of  memoranda  dated  Febru- 
ary 11,  1948,  and  June  12,  1948,  shall  continue  to 
be  applied  after  June  30,  1949,  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  becomes  a  contracting  party  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  con- 
cluded at  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  October  30, 1947, 
or  until  June  30,  1950,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 
The  Government  of  Sweden  is  now  engaged  in 
tariff  negotiations  in  Annecy,  France,  looking 
toward  its  eventual  accession  to  that  Agreement. 
If,  however,  Sweden  has  not  adhered  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by  May  1, 
1950,  the  two  governments  agree  to  review  the 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  ac- 
tions as  the  circumstances  may  demand. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  either  government  after 
consultation  as  to  the  continued  justification  for 
this  understanding  may  terminate  it  on  60  days 
written  notice. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  June  27, 19$. 
Memorandum, 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica wishes  to  refer  to  discussions  which  have  been 
held  between  its  representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Sweden  concerning 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Government  of  Sweden 
as  the  result  of  its  serious  loss  of  gold  and  dollar 
exchange,  and  to  the  memorandum  of  today's  date 
from  the  Embassy  of  Sweden  setting  forth  the 
understanding  reached  in  these  discussions.    The 
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Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  takes 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Sweden 
acknowledges  the  current  validity  of  the  1947  and 
1948  understandings  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  confirms  the  understanding  reached  in 
recent  discussions  as  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
from  the  Embassy  of  Sweden. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  27,  1949. 


Efforts  of  Soviet  Union  To  Jam 
Voice  of  America  Programs 

Assistant  Secretary  Allen  at  his  news  conference 
on  June  13  said  that  the  United  States  technical 
experts  are  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quired 3  months  to  build  up  their  equipment  for 
the  present  jamming  campaign. 

The  intensified  jamming  was  initiated  in  April 
at  about  the  time  when  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  representatives  were  discussing  in  New 
York  the  possibility  of  lifting  the  10-month-old 
blockade.  Mr.  Allen  expressed  the  belief,  how- 
ever, that  in  view  of  the  3  months  needed  for 
preparation,  the  timing  of  the  jamming  operations 
may  have  been  overemphasized. 

Mr.  Allen  estimated  that  between  25  to  _  30 
percent  of  the  VOA  broadcasts  are  getting 
through  to  the  Russian  people.  He  said  that  the 
"Voice  of  America"  and  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  (BBC)  have  used  as  many  as  101  trans- 
mitters on  as  many  wave  lengths  to  beam  broad- 
casts to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  single  occasion. 

According  to  present  estimates,  there  are  about 
five  million  radio  receivers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  from  the  people 
news  of  the  jamming  activities.  He  said  that  they 
have  been  jamming  us  sporadically  for  15  months 
or  more  and  that  the  decision  they  made  to  put 
this  terrific  amount  of  equipment,  time,  and  energy 
into  the  jamming  operation  was  the  result  of  their 
"increased  realization  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Voice  operation  in  general  and  their  determina- 
tion to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  pre- 
vent the  Russian  people  from  hearing  what  we  had 
to  say." 

In  describing  the  one  outstanding  difference 
between  what  we  are  saying  to  the  Russian  people 
and  what  the  Soviet  Government  is  saying  to 
them,  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  "Soviet  Government 
is  trying  to  make  every  effort  it  can  to  convince 
not  only  its  own  people,  but  all  the  satellite 
people  and  everybody  else  in  the  world  they  can 


reach  that  the  program  of  the  United  States  is 
thoroughly  reactionary,  backward-looking,  and  a 
return  to  the  pre- 19 14  days,  if  you  will."  He 
said  that  they  know  that  if  they  can  sell  that  idea 
that  it  is  a  very  effective  one  for  them.  They 
also  know  that  what  we  are  offering  and  what 
we  hope  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  "some- 
thing a  great  deal  better  than  those  people  have 
ever  known,  either  in  1914  under  the  Czars  and 
the  previous  regimes  in  eastern  Europe,  or  what 
they  know  today."  They  are  determined,  Mr. 
Allen  said,  "to  try  to  prevent  their  people  from 
hearing  our  true  program  and  keep  dinning  in 
their  ears  every  day  that  the  only  thing  that  the 
United  States  has  to  offer  is  almost  what  amounts 
to  the  absentee  landlord  system,  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tical authority  under  people  like  Rasputin,  and 
the  decadent  aristocracy  of  the  old  days." 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  was  consider- 
ing methods  to  counter  Soviet  jamming,  Mr.  Allen 
answered  affirmatively  but  did  not  go  into  details. 

He  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  equipment  needed 
for  jamming  purposes,  the  Soviets  suspended  for 
a  while  their  entire  Latin  American  program  and 
that  the  domestic  broadcasts  have  been  reduced. 
The  Latin  American  broadcasts  have  been 
resumed. 

Mr.  Allen  explained  that  only  the  VOA  broad- 
casts to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  not  those  to  the  satellite 
countries  have  been  jammed. 


Report  on  the  European  Recovery 
Program 

[Released  to  the  Press  by  EC  A  July  1] 

While  industrial  production  in  Western  Europe 
is  flowing  at  an  increasing  rate,  Marshall  Plan 
countries  face  complex  problems  of  economic  bal- 
ance, the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
said  on  July  1  in  releasing  a  report  on  the  recovery 
program. 

"Over-all  trade  volume  is  being  sustained  at 
high  levels,  industrial  production  continues  to 
expand,  and  the  threat  of  inflation  seems  to  have 
eased,"  ECA  said.  "At  the  same  time,  however, 
weaknesses  in  the  pattern  of  economic  develop- 
ment are  coming  to  the  fore. 

"Trade  volume  among  the  participating  coun- 
tries continues  to  lag,  and  there  are  signs  of  diffi- 
culties in  sustaining  domestic  demand  and  in  ab- 
sorbing the  labor  force  freed  by  increasing 
productivity. 

"Problems  of  markets,  trade,  prices,  and  dis- 
tribution are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  produc- 
tion, allocation,  and  rationing." 
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On  the  bright  side,  ECA  reported  that: 

Industrial  output  during  the  first  1949  quarter 
was  113  percent  of  prewar.  This  was  14  percent 
above  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago.  A 
further  increase  in  over-all  output  is  indicated 
for  the  second  quarter,  in  the  light  of  the  prelim- 
inary April  and  May  reports  on  output  in  major 
industries,  such  as  coal,  steel,  and  textiles. 

Steel  output  rose  above  the  prewar  average  for 
the  first  time  in  the  opening  quarter  of  1949,  steel 
continuing  to  set  the  pace  in  production  expan- 
sion. Preliminary  figures  for  April  and  May  re- 
flect no  slackening.  Coking  coal  and  steel  scrap 
are  becoming  more  abundant.  Coal  output  in  the 
first  1949  quarter  increased  10  percent  over  a  year 
ago,  although  still  below  prewar.  Textile  output, 
measured  by  yarn  production,  was  about  15  per- 
cent greater;  rayon  production  was  35  percent 
greater. 

Construction  activities  continued  to  expand. 
Cement  output  was  16  percent  above  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  and  brick  output  also  was  up. 

Rains  which  followed  the  spring  drought  have 
improved  prospects  for  agricultural  production, 
and  indications  are  that  output  of  grains  will  not 
be  far  behind  the  1948  harvest. 

Prices  have  been  stable  or  have  declined  slightly 
in  all  countries  except  Turkey.  Budgets  are  on 
the  way  to  balance.  Revenue  from  taxation  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  regular  expendi- 
tures of  governments  in  all  countries  except 
Greece  and  Austria.  Where  current  revenues  are 
not  sufficient  also  to  finance  in  full  investment  ex- 
penditures by  governments,  these  are  being 
largely  covered  from  noninflationary  sources  such 
as  long-term  internal  loans  and  ECA  counterpart 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ECA  report  showed  the 
following  weaknesses  in  recent  trends : 

There  is  evidence  that,  with  the  turn  from  a 
sellers'  to  a  buyers'  market  in  the  United  States, 
European  exports  to  North  America  are  encoun- 
tering resistance.  Preliminary  data  indicate  that 
first  quarter  exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
[were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  preceding 
period.  Exports  to  the  United  States  declined  to 
35  million  dollars  in  April  from  an  average  of  83 
nillion  dollars  per  month  in  the  first  quarter  and 
j)l  million  dollars  in  the  last  1948  quarter. 
,  Intra-ERP  trade,  which  is  considered  impera- 
tive to  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe, 
lias  lagged  behind  the  postwar  expansion  of  total 
jxade.  Excluding  Western  Germany's  depressed 
|;rade,  the  total  export  volume  in  the  first  quarter 
jvas  119  percent  of  prewar,  while  exports  among 
participating  countries  was  only  105  percent  of 
[orewar. 
[    Changing  price  levels,  particularly  in  the  hard- 
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currency  areas,  seem  to  call  for  adjustments  so 
that  an  adequate  volume  of  output  may  be  directed 
to  these  areas  which  provide  the  needed  imports. 

Electric  power  supply  in  the  first  quarter  showed 
a  smaller  increase  than  in  the  previous  quarter, 
the  decline  reflecting  the  shortage  of  thermal  gen- 
erating equipment  and  the  severe  drought  which 
reduced  the  hydroelectric  power  supply  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria. 

The  labor  situation  during  the  first  quarter  was 
featured  by  a  small  general  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment and  a  continued  increase  in  output  per 
worker.  Unemployment  in  the  German  bizone 
rose  to  1.2  million  in  March,  from  750,000  in  De- 
cember. Belgian  unemployment,  though  still  se- 
rious, declined  from  300,000  at  the  first  of  the  year 
to  230,000  at  the  first  of  April.  Unemployment  in 
Italy  was  almost  2  million  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
the  problem  may  be  further  aggravated. 

The  tempo  of  further  production  increases,  the 
ECA  report  concludes,  seems  to  hinge  in  part  on 
establishing  a  basis  for  relating  the  economies  of 
the  participating  countries  so  that  the  increased 
output  can  flow  into  economically  desirable  chan- 
nels. 

Comprehensive  data  on  ERP  economic  develop- 
ments underlying  this  summary  are  charted  in  the 
ECA  bimonthly  report,  Recovery  Guides. 


Secretary  Acheson  Welcomes 
Latvian  Envoy 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  28] 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  June  28  received  Jules 
Feldmans,  a  career  diplomat  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  in  the  Latvian  diplomatic  service,  who 
presented  his  letter  of  appointment  as  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  Latvia  in  Washington.  Mr.  Feld- 
mans becomes  chief  of  the  Latvian  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Latvian  Minister,  Dr.  Alfred  Bilmanis,  who  died 
here  last  July. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Feldmans  to  the 
/Secretary  of  State 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Zarine,  Latvian 
Minister  in  London  and  bearer  of  the  Special 
Emergency  Power  of  the  last  legal  Government 
of  Latvia,  introducing  me  to  Your  Excellency  as 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Latvia  in  the  United  States, 
and  thus  charging  me  to  continue  the  work  of 
my  predecessor,  the  late  Latvian  Minister  Dr. 
Alfred  Bilmanis,  who  during  his  twelve  years  of 
service  in  Washington  until  his  death  discharged 
his  duties  with  honor  and  distinction. 

On  assuming  my  duties  in  this  responsible  post 
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so  important  for  the  Latvian  nation,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  deep  gratitude  which  my  people  feel 
toward  the  United  States  Government  for  its 
friendly  attitude  in  accepting  a  new  Latvian  Rep- 
resentative Plenipotentiary  in  the  United  States, 
and  acceptance  especially  significant  in  times  so 
trying  and  difficult  for  my  country.  By  not  rec- 
ognizing either  de  facto  or  de  jure  the  annexation 
of  Latvia  proclaimed  by  a  foreign  power  and 
brutally  carried  out  in  breach  of  the  existing 
treaties  and  international  law,  the  United  States 
Government  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its 
traditional  benevolent  attitude  toward  the  small 
nations,  but  also  assumed  the  role  of  the  most 
powerful  guardian  of  international  justice  and 
true  Christian  morals,  upon  which  the  entire  West- 
ern civilization  is  based.  This  attitude  gives  me 
great  encouragement  to  assume  my  duties,  and  I 
beg  Your  Excellency  to  accord  me  his  assistance 
in  the  fulfillment  of  my  mission. 

Remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Feldmans 

Sir  :  I  have  received  from  your  hands  the  letter 
of  April  20,  1949  from  Mr.  Charles  Zarine,  the 


Latvian  Minister  in  London  and  bearer  of  the 
special  emergency  powers  of  the  last  independent 
Government  of  Latvia,  presenting  you  to  me  as 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Latvia  in  the  United  States 
in  succession  to  the  late  Latvian  Minister,  Dr. 
Alfred  Bilmanis,  whose  untimely  death  last  year 
ended  a  long  period  of  distinguished  service  for 
his  country  in  Washington.  Dr.  Bilmanis'  co- 
operation with  this  government  was  always  full 
and  wholehearted. 

In  accepting  you  as  the  chief  of  the  Latvian 
Mission  in  Washington  in  the  capacity  of  charge 
d'affaires  an  occasion  is  afforded  my  government 
to  demonstrate  its  continuing  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Latvian  nation.  I  am  therefore  par- 
ticularly happy  to  welcome  you  to  Washington, 
and  am  sure  we  will  establish  and  maintain  with 
you  the  same  close  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing as  we  had  with  your  predecessor. 

I  wish  you  happiness  and  success  in  your  new 
mission  and  assure  you  that  my  associates  in  the 
Department  and  I  will  always  be  ready  to  help  in 
every  way  we  can. 

I  would  also  ask  you  to  thank  Minister  Zarine 
for  his  expression  of  good  wishes,  which  are 
warmly  reciprocated,  on  behalf  of  the  Latvian 
nation  and  himself  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 


Regions  in  China  Closed  to  Foreign  Vessels 


Note  From  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  American  Embassy  in  Canton,  dated 
June  20, 1949 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  23] 
[Translation] 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  American  Embassy  and  has 
the  honor  to  state  that  the  Government  of  China 
has  now  decided  that  the  following  regions  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Min  River, 
longitude  119  degrees,  40  minutes  east  and  latitude 
26  degrees,  15  minutes  north  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Liao  River,  longitude  122  degrees,  20  minutes  east 
and  latitude  40  degrees,  30  minutes  north,  which 
lie  along  the  coast  and  within  the  territorial  water 
of  China  shall  be  temporarily  closed,  and  entry 
therein  of  foreign  vessels  shall  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. Instructions  have  already  been  issued 
by  the  Government  of  China  that,  beginning  from 
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midnight  of  June  25  of  this  year,  prompt  actions 
shall  be  taken  to  prevent  violations  of  this  deci- 
sion by  foreign  vessels.  All  foreign  vessels  shall 
themselves  be  responsible  for  any  danger  result- 
ing from  their  violation  of  this  decision. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  wishes  to 
call  the  Embassy's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rebellion  suppression,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  decided  on  June  18  of  this  year 
to  close  all  ports  originally  declared  open  but  no 
longer  under  the  actual  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  China.  Included  in  this  category  are 
Yungchia  [Wenchow],  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Tient- 
sin and  Chinghuangtao  [Chinwangtao] ,  where 
commercial  shipping  by  sea  shall  be  permitted. 
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The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  requests  the 
Embassy  to  give  due  consideration  to  this  matter 
and  to  transmit  the  contents  of  this  note  to  the 
American  Government,  and  promptly  notify  the 
American  shipping  companies  concerned  to  act 
accordingly. 
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Note  From  U.S.  Embassy  at  Canton  to  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  June  28, 1949 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  29] 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  latter's  note  No.  5938  of  June 
20  stating  that  the  Government  of  China  has  now 
decided  that  the  regions  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Min  River,  longitude  119  degrees 
40  minutes  east  and  latitude  26  degrees  15  minutes 
north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River,  longitude 
122  degrees  20  minutes  east  and  latitude  40  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north,  which  lie  along  the  coast 
and  within  the  territorial  waters  of  China  shall 
be  temporarily  closed,  and  entry  therein  of  foreign 
vessels  shall  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  note  under 
reference  adds  that  instructions  have  been  issued 
by  the  Government  of  China  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  decision  beginning  from  midnight  June  25, 
1949,  and  calls  attention  to  a  decision  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  on  June  18,  1949,  to  close  all 
ports  originally  declared  open  but  no  longer  under 
the  actual  control  of  the  Government  of  China. 

As  requested  therein,  the  Ministry's  note  was 
transmitted  to  Washington.  The  Embassy  is  now 
instructed  to  state  in  reply  that,  despite  the  friend- 
liest feelings  toward  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  admit  the  legal- 
ity of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  declaring  such  ports  and  the  territorial 
waters  adjacent  thereto  closed  to  foreign  vessels 
unless  the  Chinese  Government  declares  and  main- 
tains an  effective  blockade  of  them.  In  taking  this 
position,  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
guided  by  numerous  precedents  in  international 
law  with  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  doubt- 
less familiar  and  has  noted  that  the  ports  referred 
ito  are  not  under  the  actual  control  of  the  Chinese 
Government.1 


On  Nov.  21,  1908,  the  Government  of  Haiti  declared 
the  port  of  Aux  Cayes  blockaded.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
telegram  Secretary  of  State  Root  directed  the  American 
Minister  to  Haiti  (Furniss)  "to  convey  to  the  Haitian 
Government  the  usual  notice  that  blockade  must  be  pro- 
claimed and  maintained  by  an  adequate  force  in  order 
;to  be  respected."     (1908  For.  Rel.,  p.  439.) 

The  Department  of  State  was  informed  in  1912  that  the 
sort  of  Veracruz,  Mexico,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  insur- 
gents, had  been  ordered  closed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent.  It  thereupon  instructed  the  American  Charge 
.1  Affaires  to  inform  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office  as 
'ollows : 

"As  a  general  principle  a  decree  by  a  sovereign  power 
losing  to  neutral  commerce  ports  held  by  its  enemies, 
vh.iher  foreign  or  domestic,  can  have  no  international 
Validity  and  no  extraterritorial  effect  in  the  direction  of 
;mposing  any  obligation  upon  the  governments  of  neutral 

;'u'y  11,  1949 


Note  From  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
American  Embassy  at  Canton,  dated  June  30, 191$ 

[Translation] 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  latter's  note,  No.  265,  of 
June  28,  1949,  setting  forth  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  regard  to  the 
closure  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  certain 
parts  of  its  territorial  waters  and  the  ports  therein. 

In  reply,  the  Ministry  has  the  honor  to  state 
that  the  Chinese  Government  deems  it  within  the 
sovereign  right  of  a  state  to  declare  open  or  closed 
any  part  of  its  territories,  whenever  conditions 
necessitate.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  Government  has 
exercised  in  the  past  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  right  to  close  some  of  its  ports,  and  no  question 
of  legality  has  been  raised  by  any  government,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  United  States.  Port  Dairen, 
for  instance,  was  declared  closed  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  under  the  actual  control  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  closure  order  under  reference 
is,  in  effect,  of  a  similar  nature  and  is,  therefore, 
enforceable  independently  of  a  declaration  of 
blockade,  which  has  never  been,  and  is  not,  under 
the  contemplation  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  stating  its  position,  the  Chinese  Government 
also  wishes  to  assure  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  execution  of  the  closure  order  it 
will  undertake  to  do  its  best  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary hardship  or  loss  to  the  nationals  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  Government  hopes,  there- 
fore that  in  view  of  the  friendly  feelings  happily 
existing  between  the  two  peoples,  the  United 
State  Government  will  see  its  way  to  cooperate 
with  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  untoward  incident. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  the  honor  to  re- 
quest the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  good  enough  to  transmit  at  its  earliest  con- 
venience the  above  reply  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


powers  to  recognize  it  or  to  contribute  toward  its  enforce- 
ment by  any  domestic  action  on  their  part.  If  the  sov- 
ereign decreeing  such  a  closure  have  a  naval  force  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  such  a  blockade,  then  he  may  seize,  sub- 
ject to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court,  vessels  which 
may  attempt  to  run  the  blockade.  But  his  decree  or  acts 
closing  ports  which  are  held  adversely  to  him  are  by 
themselves  entitled  to  no  international  respect.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  therefore  regard  as 
utterly  nugatory  such  decrees  or  acts  closing  ports  which 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  do  not  possess,  unless  such 
proclamations  are  enforced  by  an  effective  blockade." 
(VII  Hackworth,  Digest  of  International  Law,  1943,  p. 
166.) 

When  the  Mexican  Government  decreed  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ports  of  Veracruz  and  Manzanillo,  in  the 
hands  of  insurgents,  the  ports  of  Frontera  and  Puerto 
Mexico  were  closed  and  notified  the  United  States  of  its 
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Allegations  of  Espionage 
in  Mukden  Denied 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  22] 

The  Department  of  State  fully  endorses  the 
statements  issued  on  June  19  by  the  American 
Embassy,  Nanking,  and  on  June  20 x  by  the  Office 
of  the  American  Embassy,  Canton,  denying  Chi- 
nese Communist  allegations  that  the  American 
Consulate  eGneral  at  Mukden  served  as  an  espio- 
nage organ.  With  respect  to  these  allegations, 
which  appeared  in  a  North  China  News  Agency  re- 
port datelined  Mukden  June  18,  the  Department 
states  categorically  that  no  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Consulate  General  is  or  has  been  involved  in  es- 
pionage activities.  Specifically  they  are  not  and 
have  not  been  involved  in  any  way  with  the  indi- 
viduals or  alleged  activities  mentioned  in  the  North 
China  News  Agency  report. 

As  the  Department  had  announced  previously,2 


all  communications  between  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  at  Mukden  and  the  outside  world 
were  severed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  November  18,  1948,  16  days  after  Mukden  was 
occupied  by  Chinese  Communist  forces.  From  un- 
official reports  it  appears  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Consulate  General  have  been  confined 
to  their  compounds  since  November  20.  Only 
since  June  13  have  the  Chinese  Communists  re- 
laxed their  communications  blockade  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate,  Mukden,  to  the  extent  of  permit- 
ting it  to  exchange  Chinese  language  telegrams  on 
administrative  matters  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Nanking  and  with  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  at  Peiping. 

This  propaganda  attack,  coming  as  it  does  a 
month  after  the  United  States  Government  in- 
formed the  Chinese  Communists  that  the  Consulate 
General  at  Mukden  was  being  closed  and  its  staff 
withdrawn,  appears  explicable  only  as  an  effort 
to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  treatment  accorded  per- 
sonnel of  the  Consulate  General  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities,  contrary  to  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  law  and  comity. 


action,  Secretary  of  States  Hughes  replied,  February  1, 
1924,  that— 

this  Government,  with  the  friendliest  disposition 
toward  the  Mexican  Government,  feels  obliged,  follow- 
ing a  long  line  of  precedents,  to  respect  what  are  believed 
to  be  the  requirements  of  international  law,  to  the  effect 
that  a  port  of  a  foreign  country  declared  by  the  govern- 
ment thereof  to  be  outside  of  its  control,  cannot  be  closed 
by  such  government  save  by  an  effective  blockade  main- 
tained by  it."  (VII  Hackworth,  Digest  of  International 
Law,  1943,  p.  167.) 

During  the  revolution  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1932,  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  closed  all  ports  of  that  State  to  foreign 
and  domestic  shipping.  On  July  16,  1932,  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson  instructed  the  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro : 

"If  Santos  is  in  the  control  of  insurgents  the  Brazilian 
Government  would  have  no  right  to  close  this  port  by 
decree  as  reported  .  .  .  unless  this  decree  is  enforced 
by  an  effective  blockade."  (VII  Hackworth,  Digest  of 
International  Law,  1943,  p.  168. ) 

In  reply  to  a  note  verbale  of  August  20,  1936,  from  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Office  to  the  American  Embassy  advising 
the  Embassy  that  certain  ports  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  had  "been  declared  a  war  zone"  and  that 
consequently  entry  into  them  by  merchant  ships  would 
not  be  permitted,  the  Department  of  State  instructed  the 
Embassy  on  August  25  to  reply  as  follows : 

"My  Government  directs  me  to  inform  you  in  reply  that, 
with  the  friendliest  feelings  toward  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, it  cannot  admit  the  legality  of  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  declaring  such  ports 
closed  unless  that  Government  declares  and  maintains  an 
effective  blockade  of  such  port.  In  taking  this  position  my 
Government  is  guided  by  a  long  line  of  precedents  in  in- 
ternational law  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  is 
doubtless  familiar."  Department  of  State,  XV  Press  Re- 
leases, weekly  issue  361,  pp.  192-193  (Aug.  27,  1936). 
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1  Communist  charges  that  the  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral in  Mukden  was  engaged  in  espionage  are  ridiculous 
and  absolutely  false.  The  Communists  may  have  levelled 
such  charges  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  held  the  American  Consul  General  and 
his  staff  incommunicado  for  the  past  7  months  in  violation 
of  international  law  and  custom. 

2  The  Department  of  State  made  the  following  announce- 
ment on  May  31 : 

In  view  of  the  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
United  States  Consulate  General  in  Mukden  by  the  local 
Communist  authorities,  the  Department  of  State  has  issued 
instructions  that  the  Consulate  General  be  closed  and  its 
staff  withdrawn. 

On  November  18,  1948—18  days  after  the  occupation  oi 
Mukden— the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  forced  the 
closure  of  the  Consulate  General's  radio  facilities,  and 
despite  innumerable  subsequent  attempts  to  restore  com- 
munications, no  direct  word  has  been  received  from  Con- 
sul General  Ward  or  his  staff.  There  have  been  indirect 
reports  that  the  Consul  General  and  his  staff,  while  safe 
and  well,  have  been  confined  to  their  compounds  and 
have  been  prohibited  from  carrying  on  the  normal  func- 
tions customarily  performed  by  consular  officials  witl 
the  sanction  of  recognized  international  practice. 

When  it  proved  impossible  to  establish  communication* 
with  the  Consul  General  in  Mukden,  even  after  restora 
tion  of  ordinary  mail  and  telegraph  communications  be 
tween  Mukden  and  cities  in  north  China,  Chinese  Com 
munist  authorities  in  Nanking  and  north  China  wen 
notified  that  unless  the  arbitrary  restrictions  were  removec 
and  the  Consulate  General  permitted  to  carry  on  norma 
consular  functions  the  Consulate  General  would  b< 
closed  and  the  staff  withdrawn. 

No  change  having  followed  this  notification,  Consu 
General  O.  Edmund  Clubb  in  Peiping  was  instructed  oi 
May  17  to  notify  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  then 
that  the  Consulate  General  in  Mukden  was  being  close( 
and  to  request  facilities  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  staff. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulleth 
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Aid  to  Korea 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  his  Meeting 
With  the  House  Foreign  A  fairs  Committee 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  23] 

I  also  discussed  with  the  Committee  the  bill  au- 
thorizing aid  to  the  Government  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Korea  which  the  Committee  is  now  considering. 
I  urged  an  early  report  so  that  final  action  can  be 
taken  by  June  30,  when  the  present  program  of  aid 
to  Korea  will  terminate.  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which 
has  been  recognized  as  the  only  legal  government 
in  Korea  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  those  people 
in  the  surrounding  area  who  have  fallen  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  Communism,  and  that  without 
the  proposed  assistance  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment in  south  Korea  will  have  an  almost  in- 
superable task  in  maintaining  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


Control  Over  Certain  Property  of 
Former  Japanese  Government 
Relinquished1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Exec- 
utive Order  9760  (11  F.  R,  7999),  as  amended  by 
Executive  Order  9788  (11  F.  R.  11981),  and  pur- 
suant to  law  (R.  S.  161 ;  5  U.  S.  C.  22) ,  the  under- 
signed, after  appropriate  investigation  and  con- 
sultation, deeming  it  necessary  in  the  national 
interest : 

Hereby  waives  any  authority  which  he  may  have 
to  exercise  control  and  supervision  over  certain 
property  consisting  of  funds  deposited  as  check- 
ing or  commercial  accounts  at  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  Fifty-first  Street  Branch, 
New  York,  New  York;  Whitney  National  Bank 
of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ;  Second 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas ;  First 
National   Bank   of   Chicago,   Chicago,   Illinois; 
Northern   Trust   Company,  50   South  La   Salle 
Street,  Chicago  90,  Illinois;  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Fifteenth  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. ;  National  Met- 
ropolitan  Bank  of  Washington,  613   Fifteenth 
'  Street  NW.,  Washington  13,  D.  C. ;  Riggs  National 
j  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Sumitomo  Bank  of 
I  Seattle,    Seattle,   Washington,   and   the    former 
branch  offices  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Lim- 
|  ited,  in  California  and  New  York,  respectively,  in 
i  the  names  of  various  former  diplomatic  and  con- 

!  July   II,    7949 


sular  establishments  of  the  Japanese  Government 
which  were  situated  at  the  cities  wherein  these 
banks  are  located.  The  custody  of  this  property 
is  relinquished  to  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  a  notification  in 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  of  this 
action  is  hereby  authorized. 

This  release  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  vesting 
order  issued  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  cover- 
ing the  property  described  herein. 

In  connection  herewith  reference  is  made  to  the 
antepenultimate  paragraph  of  Department  of 
State  Public  Notice  DA  170  of  August  1, 1946. 


[seal] 

May  11, 1949. 


Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Provisions  of  Argentine-U.K.  Trade 
and  Payments  Agreement  Studied 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  27] 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  British  and  Argentine  Governments  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Trade  and  Payments  Agree- 
ment, representatives  of  the  Department  of  State 
engaged  in  a  number  of  discussions  with  British 
and  Argentine  representatives  regarding  the  pro- 
posed agreement.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
the  proposed  agreement  and  the  terms  under  con- 
templation were  fully  explored.  On  studying  the 
final  terms,  the  Department  is  gratified  to  observe 
that  substantially  more  flexibility  is  incorporated 
in  its  provisions  than  had  at  first  been  informally 
reported. 

The  agreement  constitutes  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  to  expand 
their  trade  with  each  other  without  risking  further 
loss  of  dollars  and  gold  of  which  both  countries 
are  short.  The  agreement  will  permit  transac- 
tions between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
to  be  settled  in  sterling,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  achieve  a  balance  of  payments  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  trade. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  buy  very  substantial  quantities  of 
meat  products  from  the  Argentine  Government 
over  the  next  5  years.  It  provides  also  that  Brit- 
ish-controlled companies  will  offer  substantial 
quantities  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
to  importers  in  Argentina.  Stated  minimum  quan- 
tities of  other  products  are  listed  in  the  agreement 
which  the  Governments  will  permit  to  be  bought 
and  sold  through  the  customery  channels,  provided 
buyers  and  sellers  reach  agreements  on  the  terms. 
Therefore,  apart  from  the  firm  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  products,  the  purchase  or  sale 


[Public  Notice  7]  14  Fed.  Reg.  2590. 
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of  other  commodities  will  depend  upon  the  future 
decisions  of  British  or  Argentine  buyers  or  sellers. 

In  discussions  with  British  representatives,  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  fact  that  as  long 
as  the  British  dollar  shortage  continues,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  have  no  choice  but  to  seek 
arrangements  with  other  countries  designed  to 
avoid  a  loss  of  dollars,  while  maintaining  its  essen- 
tial imports.  The  United  States  has  stressed  that 
these  arrangements  should  be  of  a  sufficiently  flex- 
ible character  so  that  they  would  not  continue 
beyond  the  period  in  which  they  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  dollar  shortage.  The  United  States 
notes  that  the  United  Kingdom-Argentine  ar- 
rangements provide  for  the  right  of  termination 
of  the  Trade  and  Payments  Agreement  at  the  end 
of  any  year  by  either  party,  that  prices  contained 
in  the  meat  contracts  are  subject  to  annual  agree- 
ment by  the  parties,  and  that  the  export  and  import 
of  other  products,  including  petroleum  products, 
depends  upon  the  subsequent  negotiations  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  agreement  by  its  terms 
may  therefore  be  adapted  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  note  the  United 
Kingdom's  reaffirmation  of  its  basic  objective  of 
returning  to  convertibility  and  multilateralism  and 
its  disavowal  of  an  intention  to  discriminate 
against  the  trade  of  third  countries.  The  United 
States  also  notes  that  neither  the  United  King- 
dom nor  Argentina  is  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  to  purchase  goods  from  the  other  at 
prices  in  excess  of  those  available  in  other  markets, 
and  that  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  propose 
that  its  capacity  for  exporting  goods  to  the  dollar 
area  will  be  affected  by  the  agreement. 

The  United  States  proposes  to  discuss  periodi- 
cally with  the  United  Kingdom  the  nature  of  ac- 
tual operations  under  the  agreement,  having  in 
mind  the  ultimate  objectives  of  both  governments. 


Charter  off  the  Allied   High  Commission— Continued 
from  page  28 

X.  0FF5CIAL  LANGUAGES 

The  official  languages  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be 
English  and  French.  Authoritative  German  texts  of 
documents  shall  be  provided  as  necessary. 

In  witness  whereof  the  foregoing  agreement  has  been 
duly  executed  by  the  respective  representatives  there- 
unto duly  authorized  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  France,  in  triplicate  in  the  French 
and  English  languages,  each  text  being  equally  authentic 
and.  shall  come  into  effect  on  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Occupation  Statute. 
Paris 

20th  June,  1949. 

[Signed  at  Paris  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bevin,  and  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  on  behalf  or  tneir 
governments.] 
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Agreement  With  Canada  Relating 
to  1948  Potato  Crop  Terminated 

Through  an  exchange  of  notes  on  June  20, 1949, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  terminated  an 
agreement  of  November  23,  1948,  under  which 
the  Canadian  Government  instituted  a  price- 
support  and  export-permit  program  for  the  1948 
Canadian  potato  crop.1  Under  this  program 
Canada  ceased  exporting  table-stock  potatoes  to 
the  United  States  and  controlled  the  export  of 
certified  seed,  potatoes  in  a  manner  designed  to 
channel  them  exclusively  into  seed  outlets  in  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  certain  problems  which  would  con- 
front the  United  States  Government  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  price-support  and  other  programs  for 
potatoes  if  imports  of  Canadian  potatoes  during 
the  then  current  crop  year  were  to  continue  to  be 
unrestricted.  Since  the  1948  potato  marketing 
season  is  practically  ended  and  stocks  of  old  pota- 
toes are  relatively  low,  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  is  considered  to  be  in  the  mutual  inter- 
est of  both  countries. 

Canada's  prompt  and  effective  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  in  entering  into  and  carrying 
out  the  agreement  has  provided  another  instance 
of  the  readiness  of  the  two  countries  to  take  joint 
action  to  meet  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

For  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  472  of  June  21,  1949. 


Military  Mission  Agreement 
With  Peru  Signed 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  20] 

There  was  signed  on  June  20, 1949,  by  James  E. 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  Fernando 
Berckemeyer,  Ambassador  of  Peru  to  the  United 
States,  an  agreement  providing  for  the  detail  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Army  as  an  advisory  mission  to  serve  in  Peru. 
The  agreement,  which  replaces  an  almost  identi- 
cal agreement  in  force  since  July  10,  1944,  is  to 
continue  in  force  for  4  years  from  the  date  of 
signature,  and  may  be  extended  beyond  that  pe- 
riod at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Peru. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  Republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries. 


i  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1948,  p.  744. 
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the  provisions  of  the  agreement  pertain  to  the 
duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  the  personnel  of 
the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  and  other  related  matters. 

Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway  From  Colon 
to  Panama  City  Completed 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  241 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  24 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  com- 
pleted the  construction,  at  its  expense,  of  a  first- 
class  highway  in  Panama  from  Colon  to  Panama 
City.  The  Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  crosses  the  Isthmus  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  located 
almost  entirely  within  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  ties  in  with  existing  transportation  facilities 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  highway  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  April  1943  and,  except  for  a  stretch  of 
approximately  1000  feet,  was  completely  paved 
by  1944.  The  paving  of  this  short  stretch  of  the 
highway  near  Colon  on  June  13,  1949,  was  the 
last  step  necessary  to  complete  the  project.  This 
stretch  was  previously  left  unfinished,  pending  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Panamanian  Government 
that  it  did  not  now  wish  to  construct  an  overpass 
at  the  intersection  with  Randolph  Road.  Inas- 
much as  this  is  the  last  of  the  construction  called 
for  by  the  pertinent  agreements  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States,  and  as  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  perform  post  construction  opera- 
tions pending  the  stabilization  of  the  highway 
have  been  duly  discharged,  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Panama  has  accordingly  notified  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  fur- 
ther responsibility  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  performance  of  work  under  such  agree- 
ments will  terminate  on  June  30,  1949. 

The  Boyd-Roosevelt  (Trans-Isthmian)  High- 
way was  constructed  in  three  sections.  The  first 
comprised  that  part  between  its  junction  with  Fort 
Randolph  Road  near  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side 
to  the  Canal  Zone  boundary  near  Cativa,  which 
was  a  commitment  under  the  original  Trans- 
Isthmian  Highway  Convention  of  March  2,  1936. 
The  second  was  the  adjoining  sector  which  ex- 
tended to  the  boundary  of  the  Madden  Dam  area, 
and  was  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  an  exchange  of  notes  dated 
August  31  and  September  6, 1940.  The  third  and 
last  sector  extended  from  a  point  near  the  termina- 


tion of  the  second  section  to  Panama  City,  which 
was  an  obligation  undertaken  under  Article  V  of 
the  General  Relations  Agreement  effected  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  dated  May  18,  1942.  The  total 
cost  of  construction  was  approximately  9,785,000 
dollars. 

The  standards  to  which  Trans-Isthmian  High- 
way was  finally  constructed  are  substantially 
better  than  those  stipulated  in  the  original  high- 
way convention  of  March  2,  1936  in  that  the  road 
constructed  is  24  feet  wide  with  maximum  grades 
of  five  percent  while  the  convention  called  for  a 
highway  only  18  feet  in  width  with  eight  percent 
maximum  grades.  The  highway  was  originally 
intended  to  accommodate  Panamanian  commercial 
and  normal  Canal  Zone  requirements,  but  by 
1940  it  became  evident  that  the  higher  standards 
would  be  more  adequate  to  handle  increasing  mili- 
tary needs  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


American-Turkish  Association 
Furthers  Cultural  Relations 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 1 

The  interchange  of  cultural  relations  and  the 
increase  in  knowledge  of  one  nation  about  another 
are  essential  elements  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  world.  To  this  end  private 
citizens  and  private  organizations  in  America  are 
making  a  fundamental  contribution.  Today,  you 
who  are  founding  the  American-Turkish  Associa- 
tion are  forging  a  further  link  in  the  chain  of  cul- 
tural contacts  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations.  Our  links  with  Turkey  include  the 
worthy  traditions  established  by  American  educa- 
tional and  medical  institutions  in  Turkey  for  more 
than  a  century,  a  growing  appreciation  in  the 
United  States  for  Turkish  art,  literature,  and  cul- 
ture, and  recognition  of  the  common  bonds  of  in- 
terest between  peoples  striving  to  safeguard 
human  rights  and  liberties. 

Your  association  will  provide  a  meeting  ground 
for  Americans  of  widely  varied  interests  but  with 
a  common  bond  of  friendship  for  Turkey  and  a 
common  desire  to  promote  better  understanding 
of  Turkey  in  the  United  States.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  this  Association,  I  take  special 
pleasure  in  extending  my  very  best  wishes  and 
sincere  hopes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking. 

1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  American- 
Turkish  Association  in  New  York  on  June  7,  1949  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Allen  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
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James  Simsarian,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Draft  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights,  is  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Simsarian  served  as  Adviser  to  the  United  States 
Representative  at  the  Third  and  Fifth  Sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURE 


by  Daniel  Goott 


The  movement  of  workers  across  national  bound- 
ries  for  purposes  of  employment  has  been  an 
tnportant  factor  in  the  recovery  efforts  of  many 
European  countries  since  the  end  of  the  war.    It  is 
>erhaps  not  as  generally  recognized,  however,  that 
he  United  States  has  during  this  period  been 
ngaged  in  a  temporary  foreign  migratory  labor 
rogram  of  its  own.    This  program  has  not  as- 
imed   the   same  relative   proportions,   nor   the 
gnomic  significance  that  manpower  movements 
ave  assumed  abroad.     It  has,  nevertheless,  been 
ilfilling  what  the  United  States  Employment 
ervice  determines  to  be  a  continuing  need  for 
sasonal     agricultural     workers     by     American 
irmers.    It  is  also  serving  as  a  source  of  employ - 
ent  for  workers  who  would  probably  otherwise 
i  unemployed  and  is  providing  much  needed  dol- 
r  exchange  for  the   countries   of   emigration, 
uthoritative  but  unofficial  estimates  show  that 
proximately  48,000   foreign  migrant  workers 
ere  legally  employed  in  United  States  agricul- 
re  during  the  peak  employment  periods  of  the 
fc-r  1948.    About  43,000  of  these  were  Mexican 
itionals  and  some  5,000  were  British  West  Indian 
itionals     from     Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,     and 
irbados.    There  were,  in  addition,  several  thou- 
nd  Canadian  workers,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
irvesting  of  crops  along  our  northern  border. 
This  country's  experience  in  recent  years  with 
e  temporary  employment  of  foreign  migratory 
srkers  in  agricultural  activities  may  be  con- 
niently  divided  into  two  periods.    The  first 
riod  may  be  considered  to  date  from  1942  when, 
an  emergency  measure,  substantial  numbers  of 
reign  workers  were  brought  into  this  country  to 
lp  alleviate  the  severe  wartime   shortage  of 
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domestic  agricultural  labor.  It  extended  through 
the  end  of  1947,  when  the  wartime  legislative  au- 
thority expired.  The  second  and  current  period 
may  be  viewed  as  one  representing  a  continuation 
of  the  program  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  war- 
time legislation  but  under  significantly  modified 
conditions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1942,  the  United  States 
Government  negotiated  its  first  formal  agreement 
with  Mexico  providing  for  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  in  United  States  agri- 
culture. At  about  the  same  time  arrangements 
were  worked  out  for  the  recruitment  and  employ- 
ment of  British  West  Indians,  Newfoundlanders, 
and  Canadians,  the  latter  being  employed  mainly 
along  the  Canadian  border.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1945  the  number  of  foreign  workers  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  jobs  in  this  country  had 
risen  to  a  peak  of  nearly  120,000,  with  Mexicans 
constituting  by  far  the  greatest  proportion.  The 
average  annual  number  from  1942  through  1947 
was  approximately  68,000. 

The  program  commencing  in  1942  was  given 
its  impetus  by  the  pressing  wartime  need  for  man- 
power on  the  Nation's  farms.  Implementation 
of  the  program  was  facilitated  under  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  special  statutory  authority 
which  was  then  enacted.  This  authority  made 
possible  direct  participation  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  varied  operations  which  a  pro- 
gram of  that  character  and  magnitude  required. 
United  States  Government  participation  not  only 
involved  administrative  and  supervisory  func- 
tions performed  through  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  even  extended  to  the 
subsidization  of  many  of  the  costs  incidental  to 
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the   movement   and   the   care   of   the   workers. 
Among  the  costs  so  subsidized  were  those  for 
transportation  of  the  workers  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  housing  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  health  and  medical  services.    The  United 
States  Government,  in  addition,  participated  m 
the  determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  these  workers  were  to  be  employed 
and  was  a  signatory  to  the  work  contracts  which 
incorporated  these  terms.    The   significance  of 
the  United  States  Government's  role  in  the  pro- 
gram during  this  period  lay  in  the  fact  that  it,  in 
effect,  was  a  guardian  of  these  workers  and  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  effectuating  the  protec- 
tive safeguards  established  in  the  work  contracts. 
In  April  1947,  the  80th  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  40  which  provided  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  wartime  program  and  for  the  repatriation  by 
December  31   of  that  year  of  all  the  foreign 
workers  who  had  entered  the  United  States  under 
that  program.    This  legislation  also  marked  the 
return  of  the  authority  for  farm  labor  recruit- 
ment and  placement  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  lft... 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  40,  it  became 
evident  that  the  foreign  migratory  labor  program 
was  not  to  be  continued  in  its  original  form. 
Numerous  United  States  agricultural  employers 
who  had  been  utilizing  Mexican  and  British  West 
Indian  workers  applied  to  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  per- 
mission to  retain  many  of  their  foreign  workers 
beyond  December  31,  1947.    These  applications 
were  predicated  upon  an  alleged  continuing  short- 
age of  domestic  agricultural  workers.    Upon  cer- 
tification by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice   in    each    case    that    domestic    agricultural 
workers  were  unavailable  for  recruitment  at  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  to  fill  the  jobs  in  the  areas 
involved,  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  extended  the  authority  of  sev- 
eral thousand  Jamaicans,  Bahamians,  and  Bar- 
badians to  remain  in  agricultural  employment  in 
this  country  for  limited  periods  of  time  ranging 
up    to    one    year.    The    employment    of    these 
workers  and  additional  ones  subsequently  brought 
in  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  on  the 
basis  of  this  certification  procedure. 

The  over-all  features  of  the  program  during  the 
present  period  differ  in  several  significant  respects 
from  that  of  the  previous  period.  One  of  the  more 
significant  distinctions  is  that  the  United  States 


Government  no  longer  subsidizes  any  of  the  trans- 
portation, housing,  subsistence,  health,  and  other 
costs.     Since  existing  legislation  does  not  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, these  costs  must  now  be  borne  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  participating  private  groups.    The 
precise  method  of  distributing  these  costs  varies 
with  the  terms   of   the   contractual   agreement 
reached  between  the  parties.    Thus  in  the  case  of 
the  British  West  Indian  workers,  the  United 
States  employers,  and  the  respective  island  gov- 
ernments have  worked  out  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
United  States  are  shared  by  the  employers  and  the 
workers.    The  Mexican  work  contracts,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  required  that  the  employers  as- 
sume the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  contract- 
ing centers  in  Mexico  to  the  place  of  employment 
in  the  United  States  and  return. 

Another  significant  distinction  which  serves  to 
demarcate  the  two  periods  is  one  which  is  relevant 
for  the  British  West  Indian  phase  of  the  program 
but  not  for  the  Mexican  phase.     Since  the  end  of 
1947,  the  United  States  Government  has  not  offi- 
cially participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  work 
contracts  governing  the  employment  of  British 
West  Indian  nationals,  nor  has  it  been  a  signatory 
to  these  contracts,  as  it  was  prior  to  that  time. 
These  contracts  are  now  developed  through  direct 
negotiations  between  private  United  States  agri- 
cultural employers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
spective British  West  Indian  Governments,  on  the 
other.    The  terms  of  employment  for  these  work- 
ers are  thus  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  relative 
bargaining  strength  of  these  two  groups.    There 
is,  furthermore,  no  formal  agreement  now  in  effect 
between  the  United  States  and  the  respective  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  Governments  with  regard  to  the 
over-all  scope  or  operation  of  this  phase  of  the 

program.  , 

In  contrast  with  this  latter  situation,  the  special 
considerations  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  phase  oi 
the  program  have  led  to  the  renegotiation  anc 
renewal  of  formal  executive  agreements  betweei 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  Governments 
The  most  recent  of  these  was  the  agreement  o: 
February  21, 1948.  This  agreement  remained  op 
erative  until  the  middle  of  October  1948,  when  th 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  Mexicans  and  their  employment  outside  th 
scope  of  the  agreement  led  to  its  abrogation.  Ne 
gotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government  for 
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new  agreement  have  been  under  way  since  early 
1949,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessfully concluded  in  the  near  future. 

Any  comment  on  the  Mexican  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  "wetback"  problem,  one  of  its  most  per- 
sistently difficult  and  disturbing  aspects.  The 
term  "wetback"  is  commonly  used  to  describe  the 
Mexican  national  who  illegally  crosses  the  border 
into  the  United  States,  often  by  swimming  or  wad- 
ing across  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  "wetbacks"  normally  find  their  way  into 
agricultural  employment,  but  it  has  been  charged 
that  they  are  also  to  be  found  employed  in  such 
nonagricultural  jobs  as  the  building  and  service 
trades.  Although  the  number  of  "wetbacks"  now 
in  this  country  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
precision,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  substan- 
tially exceeds  the  number  brought  in  legally  under 
the  formal  program.  Estimates  range  from  100,- 
000  to  a  high  of  about  400,000.  This  condition 
prevails  despite  the  fact  that  large  numbers  are 
regularly  deported  by  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  presence  in  the  United  States  of  these  il- 
legal entrants  represents  what  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  formidable  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Governments  in  con- 
nection with  the  migratory  labor  program.    Not 
only  does  the  practice  of  illegal  border  crossings 
constitute  a  violation  of  United  States  immigra- 
tion laws,  but  it  also  exerts  a  seriously  detrimental 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  formal  program. 
It  is  important  to  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
"wetbacks"  represent  a  source  of  foreign  labor 
which  is  utilized  outside  the  scope  of  the  formal 
agreements  between  the  two  governments.    These 
workers  are,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
tective provisions  incorporated  in  the  agreements 
and  work  contracts,  as  are  the  legally  recruited 
Mexican  workers.    The  availability  of  Mexican 
workers   for   employment   under  these   circum- 
stances presents  an  almost  inevitable  economic  in- 
ducement to  United  States  employers  to  recruit 
them.    This  inducement  has  been  further  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Government  in 
:he  past  has  refused  to  permit  its  nationals  to  be 
egally  contracted  in  certain  areas  in  this  country 
•vhere  anti-Mexican  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
ticed.   United  States  agricultural  employers  in 
hese  areas  have  thus  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  recruiting  Mexican  workers  under  the 
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formal  program.  Faced  with  the  necessity  for 
securing  seasonal  workers  to  harvest  their  crops, 
many  of  these  employers,  presumably  in  the  ab- 
sence of  local  labor,  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
"wetbacks."  The  agreement  which  is  now  under 
negotiation  with  the  Mexican  Government  is  de- 
signed to  cope  with  this  problem  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
wards alleviating  it. 

Apart  from  the  arrangements  for  the  temporary 
employment  of  foreign  workers,  systematic  proce- 
dures have  recently  been  developed  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  workers  from  Puerto  Rico.    As  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Ricans  are,  of 
course,  free  to  travel  to  and  from  the  mainland  for 
purposes  of  employment  or  otherwise.    In  a  re- 
cent agreement  with  the  Puerto  Rican  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
clarified  its  policy  under  which  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  included  in  the  clearance  procedures  for  the 
determination  of  the  need  for  foreign  agricultural 
workers.     This  agreement,  as  explained  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  was  designed 
to  provide  an  orderly  means  for  employers  to  re- 
cruit Puerto  Ricans  when  local  labor  supplies  are 
inadequate  and  to  assure  consideration  of  Puerto 
Rican  farm  workers  in  preference  to  foreign  work- 
ers.   It  is  thus  intended  by  the  United  States 
Employment    Service    that,    whenever    circum- 
stances permit,  Puerto  Rican  workers  should  be 
offered  agricultural  employment  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  any  foreign  nationals. 
Experience  with  the  foreign  migratory  labor 
program  since  its  inception  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure in  1942  has  revealed  numerous  areas  of  poten- 
tial and  actual  friction.     These  have  in  the  past 
led  to  diplomatic  representations  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  strong  criticism  by  pri- 
vate groups  in  this  country.     The  nature  of  the 
problems  which  have  given  rise  to  these  frictions 
are  varied  and  can  only  be  touched  upon  briefly 
here.    Problems  related  to  the  determination  of 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  their  effective  applica- 
tion to  foreign  migratory  workers  have  been  a 
relatively  frequent  source  of  difficulty.    The  prac- 
tice of  social  discrimination  in  certain  localities, 
against  Mexican  nationals  particularly,  has  been 
an  issue  of  extremely  delicate  character.   Points  of 
conflict  with  the  activities  of  United  States  trade 
unions  in  the  fields  of  organization  and  collective 
bargaining  have  on  occasion  led  to  particularly 
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heated  protestations  by  trade-union  leaders  in  this 
country  as  well  as  to  diplomatic  representations. 
The  solution  to  each  of  these  issues  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  and  continues  to  present  a  challenge 
1  for  those  dealing  with  the  program. 

The  general  problem  of  the  program's  potential 
impact  on  United  States  labor  standards  is  one  in 
which  United  States  agencies  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  a  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate responsibility.    It  is  a  problem,  however, 
which  the  Department  of  State  cannot  ignore. 
Apart  from  its  general  responsibilities,  the  De- 
partment of  State  must  concern  itself  with  the 
possibility  that  derogatory  attitudes  toward  these 
foreign  nationals  may  develop  among  American 
workers  should  they  come  to  view  the  former  as 
competitors  who  are  undermining  labor  standards 
in  this  country.     In  addition,  the  program  must 
be  kept  consistent  with  broader  foreign-policy  ob- 
jectives as  they  are  reflected,  for  example,  in  this 
government's  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  and  in  its  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
The  bulk  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  general  conduct  of  the  program  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  has  come  from  organized  labor. 
The  Department  of  State  has  been  subjected  to 
some  criticism  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  of  the  agreements 
with  the  Mexican  Government.     Much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Department's  role  in  this  respect,  it 
appears,  arises  from  a  general  misconception  of 
the  purpose  which  these  agreements  serve.    For- 
eign workers  are  admitted  into  the  United  States 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  pur- 
suant to  the  discretionary  authority  vested  in  the 
Attorney  General  under  existing  immigration  stat- 
utes.   Public  Law   893,  80th  Congress,  enacted 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  ending  June  30, 1949,  more- 
over, specifically  authorized  the  recruitment  of 
workers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  when  it  is 
determined  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  that  adequate  members  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  are  unavailable.    It  is  upon  the 


exercise  of  their  respective  authorities  by  these 
two  agencies  that  foreign  nationals  are  admitted 
into  the  United  States  for  temporary  agricultural 
employment.     Negotiation  of  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  is  not  the  action  which  determines  whether 
foreign  workers  shall  be  brought  into  this  country. 
The  agreement  represents  an  effort  only  to  assure 
that  those  workers  who  are  legally  admitted  into 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
United  Slates  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  are  employed  under  principles  and  pro- 
cedures acceptable  to  both  the  Mexican  and  the 
United  States  Governments.    It  represents  an  ef- 
fort also  to  place  the  admission  and  employment  of 
these  workers  on  an  orderly  and  controlled  basis 
and  thereby  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  its  over-all  responsibilities, 
for  farm  labor  placement. 

The  alternative  to  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
would  be  a  situation  in  which  Mexican  national 
could,  under  existing  statutes,  be  legally  admittec 
into  the  United  States  even  without  the  consent 
or  approval  of  the  Mexican  Government.  A  situ 
ation  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  both  to  jeop 
ardize  our  good  relations  with  the  Mexican  Gov 
emment  and  to  impair  the  standards  ahead 
achieved. 

Despite  the  frictions  which  have  emerged  in  th 
past  and  the  problems  which  still  underlie  th 
program,  notable  success  has,  in  general,  been 
achieved  in  meeting  our  own  more  immediate 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  participating 
governments.  While  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  program, 
it  should  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  that  many 
of  the  frictions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  per 
haps  inevitable  under  a  program  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  unpredictable  human  factor  looms  sc 
large.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  availa 
bility  of  employment  opportunities  in  this  countrj 
will  continue  to  make  this  program  possible  on  s 
basis  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  concerned  and  as 
a  constructive  contribution  to  United  States  for 
eign-policy  interests. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


July  9-15 
Report  on  United  States  Trust  Territory 

The  12-raember  Trusteeship  Council  spent  the 
past  week  examining  the  first  annual  report,  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  as  the  administering 
authority,  on  its  administration  of  the  strategic 
trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  covering  the 
year  ended  July  17,  1948.  Along  with  the  report, 
the  Council  members  considered  the  written  re- 
plies of  the  United  States  to  122  questions  of 
Trusteeship  Council  members. 

Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre,  the  United  States 
representative  pointed  out  that  the  trust  territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  comprising  the  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  and  Carolines,  covered  a  sea  area  of 
around  3  million  square  miles  and  contained  a 
3omparatively  small  population  of  not  more  than 
53  thousand  people,  widely  scattered  among  64 
different  island  groups.  The  territory  presented 
unique  problems  of  transport  and  communications, 
said  Ambassador  Sayre,  upon  which  the  political 
iconomic,  social,  and  educational  progress  of  the 
multitude  of  far-flung  islands  largely  depended. 
He  stressed  that  the  United  States  sought  no  fi- 
nancial gain  or  advantage  for  itself  but  was  trying 
in  every  practicable  way  possible  to  assist  the 
nhabitants. 

The  United  States  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
for  the  territory  explained  some  of  the  difficulties 
tfhich  faced  the  United  States.  He  emphasized 
;hat  at  least  eight  distinct  cultural  groups  had 
leveloped,  each  with  its  own  language  and  cus- 
toms. The  effect  of  the  war  and  conflicting  poli- 
ces under  previous  administrations  by  the  Span- 
sh,  Germans  and  Japanese  had  left  the  natives 
Jonfused,  without  loyalties  and  without  ambition 
>r  initiative.  The  United  States  has  had  to  build 
in  educational  program  from  the  bottom  up.  He 
rurther  explained  the  problems  of  rehabilitating 
ignculture,  transportation,  and  public  health. 

The  reaction  of  Council  Members,  with  the  ex- 
leption  of  the  U.S.S.R.   representative,  during 
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the  detailed  discussion  of  the  report,  was  one  of 
praise  for  United  States  policies  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory. The  form  of  the  report  and  the  "forth- 
right" nature  of  United  States  replies  to  Members' 
questions  were  also  commended.  The  U.S.S.R. 
representative  attacked  United  States  policies  in 
the  Trust  Territory,  contending  that  no  steps  had 
been  taken  to  bring  the  natives  into  administra- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  organs.  He  criticized 
continuance  of  the  ancient  tribal  system,  alleged 
that  racial  discriminatory  policies  practiced  in  the 
United  States  had  been  carried  into  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, and  called  for  a  new  tax  system  and  in- 
creased funds  for  educational  and  health  services. 

Ambassador  Sayre  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  comments  and  suggestions  "which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  member,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  helpful  and  constructive."  He  replied  in  de- 
tail to  the  U.S.S.R.  criticisms,  stressing  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  content  to  let  its 
record  speak  for  itself.  The  aims  of  the  adminis- 
tering authority,  he  stressed,  were  to  promote  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  toward  self-govern- 
ment or  independence.  He  said  the  United  States 
would  be  happy  to  welcome  the  Visiting  Mission 
to  the  United  States  Trust  Territory  next  year. 

Turning  to  discussion  of  the  Mission  which  will 
visit  the  trust  territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  Western  Samoa,  and  Nauru  in  1950, 
the  Council  agreed  that  the  Mission  should  consist 
of  four  Trusteeship  Council  members  and  that  the 
maximum  duration  of  the  visit  should  be  110  days. 
The  U.S.S.R.  representative  told  the  Council  that 
his  delegation  "would  not  find  it  possible  to  take 
part  in  the  Mission." 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc)  in 
the  second  week  of  the  ninth  session,  meeting  in 
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Geneva,  adopted  resolutions  noting  the  reports  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Union,  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. Each  of  these  reports  contained  a 
number  of  resolutions  submitted  for  Ecosoc  ap- 
proval. Also  approved  was  a  joint  resolution  of 
which  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
on  the  question  of  availability  of  insecticides  for 
combatting  malaria  in  agricultural  areas.  The 
resolution  recommends  that  the  import  of  insecti- 
cides by  those  countries  needing  them  should  be 
facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  measures  affecting 
tariff,  export  and  import  restrictions. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative declared  that  the  Commission  is  ful- 
filling its  mandate  in  a  "thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner."  He  added  that  his  country  also  ex- 
pected that  the  work  being  done  by  the  Ece  Trade 
Committee  would  prove  useful.  In  reply  to  Soviet 
criticisms  of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
United  States  foreign  trade  policies  and  controls, 
the  United  States  representative  called  attention 
to  previous  United  States  replies  to  similar  attacks 
and  said  that  repetition  of  the  charges  did  not 
make  them  true. 

Interim  Committee 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Interim  Committee  on 
July  12  began  discussion  of  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  the  Interim  Committee,  which 
was  reestablished  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
December  for  a  second  experimental  year,  and  of 
the  question  of  the  Interim  Committee's  terms  of 
reference.  Discussion  centered  on  a  Turkish  pro- 
posal which  called  for  reestablishment  of  the  In- 
terim Committee  for  an  indefinite  period,  unless 
the  General  Assembly  decided  otherwise.  The 
United  States,  Bolivian,  French,  Chinese,  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguayan  repre- 
sentatives indicated  support  for  the  Turkish  pro- 
posal, but  there  was  some  variance  of  opinion  over 
possible  revision  of  the  terms  of  reference. 

The  United  States  representative  called  the 
"very  existence"  of  a  year-round  body  like  the 
Interim  Committee  "an  important  factor  in  assur- 
ing general  stability."  He  supported  the  "con- 
tinued availability"  of  the  Interim  Committee  to 
carry  on  its  present  tasks,  with  the  present  terms 
of  reference. 


Korea 

The  Commission  on  Korea  (Uncok)  is  making 
another  effort  to  carry  out  the  task  of  verification 


of  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces  from 
all  of  Korea,  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  of  last  December.  The  Commission 
has  sent  a  communication  in  respect  to  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
for  transmission  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  message 
points  out  that  Uncok  is  now  verifying  final  with- 
drawal of  United  States  occupation  forces  from 
South  Korea  and  states  it  is  ready  "whenever 
proper  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  purpose"  to 
carry  out  this  task  in  respect  to  Soviet  troops  in 
the  north.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  announced  withdrawal 
of  its  forces  from  North  Korea  last  December,  but 
Uncok  has  never  been  able  to  enter  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  to  verify  this. 

Membership 

The  Security  Council  on  July  11  resumed  the 
general  discussion  on  the  reexamination  of  twelve 
applications  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  U.S.S.R.,  Ukraine,  and  United  States 
delegates  restated  their  positions  but  no  decision 
was  reached. 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegate  stated  that  earlier  argu- 
ments expressed  by  Ambassador  Austin  in  opposi- 
tion to  admission  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary  and  Mongolia  were  "false".  He  charged 
that  the  United  States  opposed  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain states  because  their  policies  and  internal  struc- 
ture were  not  to  the  liking  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  "hardly  surprised",  he  said,  at  United 
States  opposition  to  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  of 
simultaneous  approval  of  all  twelve  applications. 

In  reply,  Ambassador  Austin  pointed  to  the  need 
for  applicants  to  be  peace-loving  and  able  and 
willing  to  abide  by  the  Charter.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  decision  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  was  a  state  and  that  Mongolia  posed  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  this  regard.  He  said  that  the 
United  States  motion  for  separate  action  on  each 
application  was  necessary  because  of  the  varying 
circumstances  surrounding  the  individual  applica- 
tions. Depending  on  the  conduct  of  certain  appli- 
cants in  regard  to  human  rights  and  aid  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas,  the  United  States  attitude  could 
change,  but  using  Charter  obligations  as  a  "yard- 
stick of  qualifications",  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  decide,  Ambassador  Austin  con- 
cluded. 

The  Norwegian  Delegate  reiterated  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  previous  statement  by  the  United 
States  Delegate  that  the  United  States  would  not 
permit  its  vote  to  prevent  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion which  had  received  seven  affirmative  votes  in 
the  Security  Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Participation  in  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Association 


by  H.  H.  Kelly 


The  United  States  National  Commission  in  the 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association  met 
for  the  first  time  on  June  21,  1949,  at  Washing- 
ton. In  effect,  its  inaugural  session  opened  a  new 
and  commodious  room  in  the  expanding  structure 
of  technical  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics. 

Created  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
(Public  Law  794,  80th  Congress),  the  Commis- 
sion assembled  under  promising  auspices  and 
with  the  official  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  eight 
members,  at  appropriate  ceremonies  incident  to 
administration  of  oaths  of  office,  received  com- 
missions signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  they  began  consideration  of 
a  program  of  work  which  envisages  in  general 
the  improvement  of  transportation  systems  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and,  in  particular,  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  railways. 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  OFFICERS 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  who  col- 
lectively represent  the  broadest  governmental  and 
private  interests  in  rail  transportation,  are  as 
follows : 

William  T.  Faricy,  Chairman,  President,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Washington,  D.O. 

Pnilard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
IXC. 
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Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

George  P.  Baker,  Professor  of  Transportation,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  United  States  Member, 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  United 
Nations 

J.  M.  Hood,  President,  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  G.  Lyne,  President,  Simmons-Boardman  Publish- 
ing Corporation,  and  Editor,  Railway  Age,  New 
York 

Arlon  E.  Lyon,  Executive  Secretary,  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
utives Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  one  of  its  first  actions,  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed Walter  S.  Abernathy,  specialist  in  the 
Transportation  and  Communications  Branch,  Of- 
fice of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  executive  secretary;  and  Kenneth  N. 
Hynes,  assistant  attache  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Buenos  Aires,  as  resident  member  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Permanent  Commission  of 
the  Association  in  Buenos  Aires.  Both  of  these 
men,  who  have  been  active  in  the  organization 
stages  of  the  United  States  Commission,  will 
handle  their  new  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  their  regular  duties  and  without  additional 
compensation.  The  Commission  also  decided  to 
use  the  executive  secretary's  office  as  its  mailing 
address:  Room  1868-A,  Commerce  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


INITIAL  WORK 

The  keynote  of  the  Commission's  activities  was 
sounded  by  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  in  his 
opening  remarks  at  the  Commission's  first  meet- 
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incr     He  emphasized  the  official  interest  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Association,  as  expressed  by 
act  of  Congress  (Public  Law  794,  80th  Congress), 
by  Presidential  designation  of  the  Commission 
members  and  by  the  cooperative  endeavors  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commission.    He   also  said 
that  while  the  Commission  will  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
it  is  to  be  independent  in  its  thinking,  with  full 
freedom  to  examine  facts,  express  opinions,  and 
make  recommendations.    He  reminded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  all-pervasive  importance  of  transpor- 
tation in  modern  life,  and  expressed  the  hope  that, 
although  the  special  interest  of  the  Commission 
is  in  the  field  of  railways,  the  broader  problems 
of  transportation  as  a  whole  would  not  be  ignored 
in  its  deliberations. 

Two  of  the  various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  at  its  latest  (sixth)  congress  held  at 
Habana  March  28-April  7,  1948,  and  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  United  States  Commission  for 
attention,  were  discussed.  The  first  (paper  no.  28 
of  the  Habana  agenda)  set  forth  in  generalized 
terms  the  objectives  of  railroad  unification  and 
coordination  and  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  within  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the 
Association  to  carry  out  these  objectives.  In  the 
absence  of  complete  documentation  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  with  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  special  bureau  could  be  justified  in  any  case,  the 
Commission  instructed  its  resident  representative 
at  Buenos  Aires  to  obtain  more  specific 
information. 

The   second    (paper   no.    58    of   the   Habana 
agenda)  related  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  uniform  system  of  railroad  accounts,  statistics, 
and  terminology,  and  established  a  committee  of 
five  members  (representatives  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil,  Colombia,   Chile,   and   Mexico)    to   prepare 
definite  proposals  for  the  next  congress  of  the 
Association.    This  committee  was  subsequently  ex- 
panded by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  include  the  United  States.    In  their 
discussion  of  this  item,  the  United  States  Com- 
mission members  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  appeared  to  be  held  in  the 
Latin   American   countries   but   recognized    the 
widely  varying  conditions  which  exist  in  the  other 
countries  and  which  may  require  much  more  sim- 
plified methods.    They   instructed   the   resident 
representative  at  Buenos  Aires  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  Permanent  Commission  on  the  mat- 
ter   and   to    obtain    advice    as   to   any    specific 
assistance  needed  at  present.    Mr.  Mahaffie  was 
designated  as  the  United  States  Commission  mem- 
ber to  give  special  attention  to  the  problem. 
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The  need  for  translation  from  Spanish  into 
English  of  the  Association  documents,  including 
its  bimonthly  bulletin,  was  pointed  up  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  Habana  resolutions.  Since  the 
United  States  is  the  first  English-speaking  nation 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  the  lan- 
guage problem  will  now  take  on  added  importance. 
Decision  was  made  to  request  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission at  Buenos  Aires  to  provide  a  brief  digest 
in  English  of  the  articles  in  the  bimonthly  bulletin 
and  to  arrange  when  necessary  for  appropriate 
translation  into  English  of  other  documents,  as 
initial  steps. 

The  United  States  technical  assistance  program 
was  cited  as  a  promising  means  for  providing  help 
on  transportation  problems  in  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  through  sending  experts  there  to  make 
investigations  and  recommendations  and  bringing 
trainees  to  this  country.  The  United  States  Com- 
mission, with  its  direct  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  was  recognized  as  an  ideal 
channel  for  consideration  of  projects  in  the  rail- 
road field.  Comments  by  various  members  showed 
that  this  activity  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  Commission  s  entire 
program  of  work. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  ot 
forming  an  advisory  committee  representing  asso- 
ciations of  railroad-equipment  manufacturers,  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  its  study  of  technical  and 
trade  problems,  but  action  was  deferred  until  a 
time  when  the  Commission  has  a  clearer  picture  of 
its  responsibilities  and  activities. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  budget  for  the 
Commission,  as  authorized  by  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, revealed  a  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  members  to  keep  expenditures  to  a  minimum 
and  to  rely  so  far  as  possible  upon  the  resources  of 
the  various  governmental  and  private  agencies 
represented  by  the  membership.  No  budget  will 
be  established  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July ^1, 
1949.  It  was  explained  that  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gations attending  the  periodic  railway  congresses 
will  be  covered  out  of  government  funds,  especially 
provided  for  United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national conferences,  and  will  not  be  charged 
against  the  Commission. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to  assign  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  other  persons  the 
preparation  of  any  papers  which  may  be  requested 
by  the  Association  for  presentation  at  the  next 
(seventh)  Congress  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City, 
October  10-20,  1950.  Recommendations  on  the 
membership  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
that  congress  will  be  made  by  the  Commission 
later.  In  this  connection,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Association  may  wish  to  hold  its  eighth  congress  in 
the  United  States,  possibly  in  1952  or  1953. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
and  the  tentative  date  was  indicated  as  January 
1950. 
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All  members  of  the  Commission  were  present  at 
the  initial  meeting  except  Mr.  Mahaffie,  who  was 
unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  by  partici- 
pation in  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearing. 


BACKGROUND  DATA 

In  1907,  in  connection  with  a  railway  exhibition 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  railway  built  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  decision  was  made  to  establish  a 
South  American  Railway  Congress.  This  organi- 
zation held  its  first  assembly  in  1910  at  Buenos 
Aires,  upon  invitation  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
n?ienk.a^d  ^>ith  rePresentatives  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela m  attendance. 

In  1941,  at  a  congress  in  Bogota,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 
Association,  and  invitations  to  join  were  extended 
to  countries  of  Central  and  North  America. 

Six  congresses  in  all  have  been  held— in  1910  at 
Buenos  Aires,  1922  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1929  at  San- 

nafo°'  ^  at  B°gota,  1946  at  Montevideo,  and 
1948  at  Habana. 


Jnited  States  Participation 

!  United  States  membership  in  the  Association 
irst  was  considered  by  the  Department  of  State 
n  1941,  when  membership  was  opened  to  countries 
>1  Central  and  North  America,  but  no  action  was 
aken  at  that  time  because  of  the  war.  At  the  first 
postwar  congress  in  1946,  United  States  participa- 
ion  was  limited  to  sending  two  observers. 

The  matter  was  further  considered  during  1947 
y  interested  organizations.  On  February  28  of 
hat  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
he  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
nd  Cultural  Cooperation  urged  that  the  United 
>tates  Government  become  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ution  and  that  legislation  to  this  end  be  intro- 
uced  m  the  80th  Congress.  On  April  17,  Com- 
nttee  III  on  Transportation,  Communications 
nd  Tourism  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  recommended  that  all  governments 
t  the  American  Republics  adhere  to  the  Associa- 

On  January  26,  1948,  Senator  Vandenberg  in- 
duced S.  J.  Res.  177  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
;e  providing  for  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American 
ailway  Congress,  and  authorizing  an  appropri- 
iion  therefor."  This  resolution,  after  receiving 
ivorable  reports  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
oreign  Relations  (Report  no.  1036,  Calendar  no. 
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1078,  March  30,  1948)  and  from  the  House  of 
-Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
together  with  the  support  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  industrial  interests,  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  <94  of  the  80th  Congress,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  June  28,  1948. . 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  been  repre- 
sented at  the  Habana  Congress  of  the  Association, 
March  2<-April  7,  1948,  by  three  observers:  Wil- 
liam T.  Fancy,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (who  became  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  National  Commission 
this  year) ;  Dr.  Julian  Duncan,  economist  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  Seymour 
1.  K.  Abt,  staff  officer  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, A  number  of  railroad  representatives  also 
were  present  m  their  private  capacity.  It  should 
be  added  here  that  several  individual  American 
railroads  have  held  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  The  Association  of 
American  Railroads  became  a  member  after  the 
Habana  Congress  in  1948. 

In  October  1948,  initial  payment  of  the  United 
states  contribution  to  the  Association  was  made  in 
the  amount  of  $2,500,  covering  the  second  half  of 
the  calendar  year  1948. 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Association 
as  approved  at  the  Uruguay  Congress  in  1946 
(subsequently  designated  as  the  "Charter"  of  the 
organization  and  approved  by  the  sixth  congress 
in  Habana  in  1948),  provides,  in  articles  12  and 
id,  that  a  national  commission  shall  be  formed  in 
each  adhering  country.  Action  to  this  end  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1948  by  officers  of  the 
departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  railroad  representatives,  and  resulted  in 
recommendations  to  the  White  House  early  in 
1949.  Final  approval  of  the  membership  was 
given  by  President  Truman  on  June  14,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  immediately  set  for  June  21 
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Purposes  and  Character  of  the  Associat 

The  aims  of  the  Association,  according  to  its 
charter,  are  "to  promote  the  development  and 
progress  of  railways  in  the  American  continent  " 
and  these  aims  are  carried  out  by  means  of  (a) 
periodic  congresses;  (b)  publication  of  works  and 
documents  related  to  the  Association's  objects  and 
an  official  Bulletin;  and  (c)  maintenance  of  in- 
formative services  and  the  studies  of  topics  of  o-en- 
eral  interest. 

The  Association  is  an  international  organiza- 
tion, with  rights  of  membership  extended  not  only 
to  governments  but  also  to  railway  companies 
public  institutions,  and  interested  private  indi- 
viduals. Voting  rights,  however,  are  limited  to 
governments  and  railways,  and  each  national  dele- 
gation has  a  total  of  four  votes  in  the  congresses. 
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As  of  June  1949,  the  following  17  governments 
were  members  of  the  Association :  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela. 

The  work  of  the  congress  is  carried  out  by  a 
permanent  commission  and  its  executive  commit- 
tee, with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
(Paseo  Colon  No.  185,  R.  44),  and  by  national 
commissions  established  in  the  affiliated  countries. 

Assessments  to  member  governments  are  fixed  by 
the  Permanent  Commission  at  the  rate  of  $.05 
United  States  currency  per  kilometer  of  railroad 
lines  in  operation,  up  to  a  maximum  assessment  of 
$5,000.  The  United  States  Government  contrib- 
utes the  latter  amount. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  provides 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  technical  economic  and 
administrative  problems  of  railways  and  the  for- 
mulation of  recommendations  leading  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  transportation  systems  of  the 
Americas.  Recommendations  of  past  meetings 
have  been  concerned  with  problems  of  railway 
organization,  the  technical  and  economic  aspects 
of  railway  operation,  including  construction, 
maintenance,  materials  and  traction,  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment  and  identity  of  gauge,  account- 
ing and  statistics,  and  appropriate  legislative  and 
administrative  questions. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  may  now  give  further 
assistance  in  the  development  of  inter- American 
agreement  and  action  on : 

1.  Improvement,  standardization,  and  expansion 
of  inland-transportation  systems  in  the  American 
Republics. 

2.  Establishment  of  adequate  and  efficient  land- 
transport  facilities  as  a  means  to  improved  inter- 
American  economic  development  and  increased 
trade  and  commerce. 

3.  Reduction  of  inter-American  frontier  bar- 
riers and  facilitation  of  the  movement  of  freight 
and  passengers  throughout  the  American  Re- 
publics. 


4.  Standardization  of  equipment,  gauges,  and 
operating  methods,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
highest  technical  standards  through  the  applica- 
tion of  advanced  railway  techniques. 

5.  Improvement  of  hemispheric  defense  and 
security  through  the  coordination  of  inter- 
American  transportation  facilities. 

6.  Interchange  of  technical  data  and  knowledge 
among  all  the  American  Republics  as  a  means  of 
advancing  hemispheric  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  transportation. 


First  Session  International 
Wheat  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  July  5] 

Albert  J.  Loveland,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  first  session  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council  which  convened  at  Washington 
on  July  6.1  Appointed  as  delegates  were  Ralph 
S.  Trigg,  administrator,  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Fred  J.  Rossiter,  associate  director,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  Edward  G.  Cale,  associate  chief,  In- 
ternational Resources  Division,  Department  of 
State;  and  James  C.  Foster,  assistant  director, 
Commodities  Division,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce.  Ursula  H. 
Duffus,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  is  serving  as 
adviser  to  the  delegation. 

The  first  session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  is  an  organizational  meeting  concerned 
with  administrative  and  other  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council 
as  provided  for  by  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Wheat 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  Australia, 
Benelux,  Brazil,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  meeting  at  Washington  since  June  27. 

1  The  Council  on  July  7  selected  London  as  the  site  of 
its  permanent  headquarters  and  elected  F.  Sheed  Anderson, 
U.  K.  Minister  of  Food,  as  its  permanent  chairman. 
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Senate  Debate  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


Excerpts  From  Statement  by 
Senator  Tom  Connolly a 

We  are  approaching  one  of  those  momentous 
hours  in  our  Nation's  history  when  we  must  make 
a  decision  that  will  have  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  world  events  for  generations.  I  refer  to 
the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  just 
completed  a  systematic  and  painstaking  study  of 
the  treaty,  and  now  I  present  it  for  the  considera- 
tion and,  I  hope,  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  reached  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  vital  forward  step  in  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.  We  urge  its  ratification 
at  an  early  date. 

The  treaty  is  a  defensive  pact.  In  it  the  12  sig- 
natory nations,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  undertake  to  exercise  their 
inherent  right  of  collective  or  individual  self- 
defense  against  an  armed  attack,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  treaty  makes  clear  the  determination 
of  the  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  do 
their  utmost  to  maintain  peace  with  justice  and  to 
take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in 
the  event  the  peace  is  broken. 

In  a  word,  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  an  agreement 
among  free  nations  who  earnestly  desire  peace 
ind  who  plan  through  united  action  to  safeguard 
their  common  heritage  of  freedom  by  exercising 
iheir  inherent  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
ittack. 

Tragic  events  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
[  have  taught  us  that  we  cannot  achieve  peace 
?y  acting  alone.    The  world  has  shrunk  far  too 

•  \^e  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  July 
),  1949  and  printed  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
ruly  5,  1949,  p.  8984. 
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much  for  that.  Distance  has  been  annihilated, 
and  seas  which  were  once  moats  are  now  ocean 
highways  that  no  longer  protect  us  from  attack. 

Even  more  important  is  the  simple  fact  that  if 
we  really  want  peace  we  will  have  to  work  for  it. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  is  still  another  indication  of 
our  determination  to  work  constructively  for 
world  peace. 

Given  these  factors,  and  given  the  present  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  in  the  world,  there  is  no  practical 
alternative  for  the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  only  al- 
ternative, and  I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  practical  or  ac- 
ceptable one,  is  uncertainty,  indecision,  and  lack 
of  unity  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  That  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
aggression  and  to  national  disaster. 

In  the  course  of  my  discussion  I  do  not  intend  to 
examine  in  detail  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty. 
That  is  done  in  the  committee  report  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  every  Senator.  I  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  however,  to  these  basic 
questions:  First,  how  was  the  treaty  formulated? 
Second,  what  does  the  treaty  do?  Third,  what 
does  the  treaty  not  do  ?  Fourth,  why  do  we  need 
the  treaty  ?  And  fifth,  what  are  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  to  the  United  States? 


HOW  THE  TREATY  WAS  NEGOTIATED 

The  treaty  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  was 
not  hastily  put  together.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
momentary  impulse.  It  was  carefully  considered 
and  negotiated  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Moreover,  the  treaty  is  the  product  of  extremely 
close  executive-legislative  cooperation.  Last  year, 
it  will  be  recalled,  a  number  of  Senators,  properly 
concerned  over  the  inability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  function  effectively,  introduced  resolutions 
which  were  designed  to  strengthen  that  organiza- 
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tion.  The  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  State,  decided 
that  those  legitimate  aspirations  could  best  be 
channeled  into  constructive  action  through  Senate 
[Resolution  239. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
June  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  64  to  4.  It  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  do  what  he  could  to  strengthen  the  "United 
Nations  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  and  other  collective  arrange- 
ments for  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
under  the  Charter.  The  resolution  also  provided 
for  the  following : 

(3)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional 
process — 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  words  "by  constitutional 
process" — 

with  such  regional  and  other  collective  arrangements  as 
are  based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  also. 

(4)  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  making 
clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  should  any 
armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  national  security. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  pact  was  not 
brought  to  us  in  final  form  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis.  During  the  negotiations,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  met  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
two  occasions  to  discuss,  article  by  article,  the 
'  terms  of  the  treaty.  Consultations  were  also  held 
from  time  to  time  with  ranking  members  of  the 
committee  about  specific  language  changes.  The 
committee  thus  played  an  important  and  ettective 
role  in  formulating  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

I  want  to  linger  on  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
for  it  is  highly  significant.  Secretary  Acheson 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A. 
Lovett  were,  of  course,  the  chief  architects  for  the 
United  States  in  building  the  treaty  structure. 
But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  furnished  some 
of  the  stone  and  mixed  some  of  the  mortar  to  com- 
plete its  symmetry  and  strength. 

Surely  no  member  of  the  Senate  can  criticize 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  this 
kind  of  executive-legislative  teamwork.  First  we 
give  them  our  advice  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  They  then  negotiate  the  treaty,  consult- 
ing with  us  from  time  to  time.  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing for  consent  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  is,  in 
effect,  our  joint  handiwork. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  the  committee 
heard  97  witnesses— which  almost  sets  a  record  for 
the  number  of  witnesses  to  appear  before  us  on 
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any  particular  bill  or  treaty.  We  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  heard  everyone  who  asked  to  ap- 
pear. "We  concluded  from  the  hearings  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  strongly 
support  the  treaty  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  TREATY  DO? 

The  treaty  seeks  peace  and  security  by  establish- 
ing a  collective  defense  arrangement  for  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  It  operates  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  is  based  upon 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  by  article  51  of  the  Charter. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  understand  the  objectives 
of  the  treaty  by  summarizing  at  the  outset  the  new 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 

First.  To  maintain  and  develop,  separately  and 
jointly  and  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  the  individual  and  col- 
lective capacity  of  the  parties  to  resist  armed  j 
attack.  #   m       s 

Second.  To  consult  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  of  the  parties,  the  territorial  integrity,  po- 
litical  independence,  or  security  of  any  of  them  is 
threatened ; 

Third.  To  consider  an  armed  attack  upon  any 
of  the  parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  an  at- 
tack against  them  all ;  and 

Fourth.  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack,  to  take 
forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  parties,  such  action  as  the  United  States 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

"Including  the  use  of  armed  force"  simply 
means  that  it  is  among  the  things  which  may  be 
employed— not  that  it  has  to  be  employed,  but  that 
it  is  available  if  necessary  to  be  employed. 

Article  5  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty.  If  the 
treaty  fails  to  maintain  peace  and  security,  if  the 
deterrent  effects  of  articles  3,  4,  and  5  fail,  if  an 
armed  attack  against  any  of  us  in  Europe  or 
North  America  does  occur,  then  article  5  comes 
into  operation. 

In  article  5  the  parties  have  agreed  to  meet 
an  armed  attack  by  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense  rec- 
ognized by  article  51  of  the  Charter.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  is  an  inherent  right  possessed 
by  every  state.  It  is  not  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Charter.  The  Charter  simply  recognizes  the 
inherent  right  of  all  states  to  defend  themselves 
collectively  or  individually. 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  provides : 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the  id 
heren Tight  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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In  other  words,  the  Charter  recognizes  that 
right,  and  does  not  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
states  with  respect  thereto. 

•  •  .  .  • 

The  use  of  the  word  "impair"  recognizes  the 
existence  of  that  right.  This  means  that  every 
member  of  the  United  Nations  agrees  to  the  right 
of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  to  pro- 
vide for  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs.  Each  and  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  is  obligated  to  respect  that  right. 
Article  51  is  also  assurance  that  the  treaty  does 
not  conflict  with  the  Charter,  since  it  specifically 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  Charter  shall  impair 
the  right  of  self-defense.  Since  the  treaty  is  an 
exercise  of  this  right,  the  Charter  makes  clear  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  United  Nations. 
There  can  be  no  cause  of  complaint  from  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  course  out- 
lined in  the  treaty. 

Article  5  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  an  armed  attack  against  any  one  of  us 
is  to  be  considered  an  attack  against  all.  The 
parties  thus  publicly  underline  a  basic  truth  which 
recent  history  has  so  vividly  demonstrated;  an 
attack  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  places  all  of  us 
m  such  grave  jeopardy  that  it  immediately  be- 
comes a  matter  of  collective  concern  and  calls  for 
collective  action.  It  is  up  to  the  signatories  to  de- 
termine whether  an  attack  has  occurred.  Internal 
disorders  and  revolutions  will  not  ordinarily  be 
considered  armed  attacks— and,  Mr.  President, 
mark  this— unless  they  are  aided  and  abetted  by 
an  outside  power  to  such  an  extent  that  the  parties 
decide  that  an  armed  attack  has  in  fact  taken 
place. 

Nor  will  attacks  of  a  minor  character  bring  into 
full  play  the  obligations  contained  in  article  5. 
We  did  not  go  to  war  in  1937  when  the  Japanese 
sank  our  gunboat,  the  Panay,  on  the  Yangtze 
Kiver.  We  did  not  go  to  war  in  1946  when  Ameri- 
can planes  were  shot  down  over  Yugoslavia  Those 
incidents  were  settled  through  normal  channels 
ot  diplomacy. 

Article  5  obviously  contemplates  aggressions  of 
a  more  formidable  character.  I  doubt  very  much 
I  a?7  .state  which  it  attacked  would  call  upon 
the  United  States  for  assistance  unless  the  attack 
is  ot  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  its  in- 
dependence and  integrity  are  threatened. 

Once  this  original  determination  is  made  that  an 
irmed  attack  has  occurred,  then  each  party  must 
forthwith  take  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
vt  11  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  How  far  each  state  will  So 
md  what  action  it  will  take  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions will  be  determined  by  each  state  in  the  light 
f  existing  circumstances.  It  is  possible  that  a 
iiplomatic  protest  may  suffice.   On  the  other  hand, 
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in  the  face  of  an  all-out  attack,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  full  play  the  whole  weight  of 
the  partnership  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  war. 
We  shall  not  be  neutral  in  the  face  of  aggression. 
•  •  •  . 

Already  we  see  that  the  treaty  is  not  typical  of 
the  ad  hoc  alliances,  used  so  extensively  in  modern 
European  history,  to  meet  a  particular  crisis  or 
to  wage  a  particular  war;  nor  is  it  typical  of  the 
treaties  which  were  designed  to  achieve  a  delicate 
balancing  of  power.  Alliances  and  coalitions  have 
usually  been  directed  against  or  have  sought  pro- 
tection from  a  definite  opponent.  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  is  directed  against  any  armed  attack 
within  a  specified  area. 

Together  we  are  seeking  to  increase  the  measure 
ot  our  own  security  by  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
pledged  in  article  3.  We  are  determined  to  knit 
our  separate  and  otherwise  isolated  strengths  into 
a  single  protective  cloak  capable  of  resisting:  any 
aggressive  attack.  We  have  a  common  heritage  to 
defend  and  a  single  purpose  to  serve.  It  is  natural 
that  we  should  unite  to  strengthen  our  hands  to 
ward  off  annihilation  through  disunity. 

I  would  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  efforts 
required  of  all  of  us  to  build  a  suitable  defense 
capacity,  nor  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
ority of  economic  recovery  in  the  face  of  these  in- 
tolerable burdens  put  upon  peaceful  nations.  But 
1  am  certain  that  article  3  will  enable  all  of  us  to 
consider  defense  measures  on  a  very  practical  basis, 
to  comprehend  rational  arrangements  that  will  in 
the  long  run  help  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  arma- 
ments. In  this  connection,  one  should  note  the 
JNorth  Atlantic  Council  and  Defense  Committee 
set  up  by  article  9  on  which  all  members  are  equally 
represented,  the  small  states  and  the  great  states 
alike.  This  machinery  for  collective  consultation 
and  collective  recommendations  on  our  common 
responsibilities  should  prove  highly  helpful  on 
such  matters. 

What  obligations  does  the  United  States  assume 
under  article  3  ?  What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  treaty  and  military-assistance  program  ?  The 
military-assistance  program  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  but  it  is  in  the  discussions 
and  in  the  thoughts  of  Senators,  no  doubt.  If  a 
Senator  votes  for  the  treaty  does  that  mean  he  is 
obligated  to  vote  for  the  military-assistance  pro- 
gramij  These  pointed  questions  have  been  raised 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  they  deserve  a 
candid  reply. 

The  United  States— like  all  the  other  signa- 
tories—has  assumed  an  important  obligation  under 
article  3.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  We  have 
agreed  to  work  together  in  building  up  the  ca- 
pacities of  all  the  signatories  to  defend  themselves 
against  attack.  But  we  have  not  committed  our- 
selves to  any  particular  type  of  military-assistance 
program.    There  were  no  secret  agreements  at  the 
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negotiation  of  this  pact.  There  were  no  under- 
cover commitments.  Everything  that  is  com- 
mitted is  written  into  the  face  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  and  the  military-as- 
sistance program  are  closely  related.  But  they  are 
not  Siamese  twins;  they  are  not  inseparable. 
Each  program  should  be  passed  upon  separately 
by  the  Congress;  each  should  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected on  its  own  merits. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  proceed  forth- 
with to  ratify  the  treaty  and  implement  it  by  ap- 
proving the  military-assistance  program  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress.  Time  is 
highly  important  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  we 
must  let  our  partners  know,  as  soon  as  we  can,  that 
not  only  words  but  deeds  are  a  part  of  our  policy. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  that  even  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  treaty  might  find  good  and 
legitimate  reasons  for  opposing  the  military-as- 
sistance program.  That  is  a  matter  for  each 
Senator  to  decide  as  he  searches  his  own  conscience 
and  exercises  his  own  honest  judgment. 

Many  partnerships  in  history  brought  the 
weaker  ally  or  allies  into  complete  bondage  to  a 
greater  power.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  does 
not  do  this.  Never  in  peacetime  have  signatories 
to  a  treaty  attempted  so  extensively  and  with  such 
evidence  of  good  faith  in  each  other's  intents  and 
interests  to  strengthen  one  another  through  mutual 
aid.  This  becomes  especially  noteworthy  in  that 
not  even  the  weakest  nation  in  the  pact  has  come 
under  servitude  to  its  stronger  partners  or  has  lost 
its  parity,  its  independence,  or  its  sovereignty. 

Right  at  this  point  let  me  draw  attention  to  arti- 
cle 2  which  makes  perfectly  clear  that  the  treaty  is 
not  exclusively  military  in  its  implications.  The 
signatories  have  recognized,  and  have  demon- 
strated their  conviction,  that  economic  collabora- 
tion and  well-being  help  to  lessen  international 
tensions  among  themselves  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  help  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  war.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  important  element  in  the 
treaty :  the  existence  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  prerequisites  for  peaceful  change. 

Like  articles  2  and  3,  article  4  underlines  the 
preventive  character  of  the  treaty.  I  think  that 
article  4  goes  a  long  way  to  emphasize  that  the 
period  of  dividing  and  conquering  has  come  to 
an  end.  The  consultation  provided  for  in  that 
article  addresses  itself  to  the  threatening  of  the 
territorial  integrity,  the  political  independence, 
or  the  security  of  any  of  the  parties. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  now  to 
articles  12  and  13  which  provide  for  the  indefi- 
nite duration  of  the  treaty  and  for  its  review  after 
10  years.    Review  and  amendment  may  of  course 
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take  place  earlier  by  unanimous  consent.  A  party 
may  cease  to  be  a  member  after  20  years.  These 
time  periods  seem  reasonable,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bring  security  and  stability  to  the  North 
Atlantic  area  under  a  treaty  of  short  duration. 

Will  the  partnership  endure  that  long?  Ob- 
viously, the  treaty  is  not  yet  in  force  and  has 
not  been  tested  by  time.  But  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  partnership  will  last,  reso- 
lutely, until  the  menace  of  aggression  has  dis- 
appeared and  until  the  United  Nations  is  able  to 
give  adequate  assurance  of  world  security.  This 
particular  document  does  not  need  to  last  any 
longer  than  that.  I  am  confident  that  the  signa- 
tories would  be  only  too  willing  to  permit  it  to 
lapse  when  that  happy  time  arrives. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  TREATY  NOT  DO? 

I  should  like  Senators  to  give  attention  to  what 
the  treaty  does  not  do.    Let  us  consider  that  point. 
To  make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  it  is  just  as  . 
important  to  understand  what  it  does  not  do  as  j 
what  it  actually  does. 

As  I  sat  through  the  hearings  and  listened  to 
97  different  witnesses  it  seemed  to  me  the  five  main 
criticisms  emerged.  Some  argued  that  the  treaty  j 
involves  a  commitment  for  the  United  States  to  j 
go  to  war  without  congressional  approval ;  that  it 
runs  counter  to  our  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter ;  that  it  is  an  old-fashioned  mil- 
itary alliance;  that  it  is  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  that  it  places  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  colonial  policies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  other  signatory  states. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  examined  these 
criticisms  very  precisely  and  very  thoroughly. 
Our  considered  answer  to  each  one  of  them  is  a 
categorical  "No." 

The  treaty  does  not  involve  any  commitment 
to  go  to  war  nor  does  it  change  the  relative  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  latter 
problem  might  well  stir  up  endless  days  of  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  has  always  possessed  considerable  authority 
to  use  the  armed  forces  without  congressional  ap- 
proval ;  but  the  line  of  authority  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  has  never  been  clearly  drawn, 
except  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  a  state  of  war, 
which  is  something  more  than  the  use  of  armies, 
must  be  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
for  us  to  attempt  to  draw  that  line  during  this 
debate.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  assume 
that  we  could  do  in  a  few  days'  time  what  our 
forefathers  have  been  unable  to  do  in  a  century 
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and  a  half  of  our  national  existence.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purposes  to  underline  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  in  the  treaty  either  increases 
or  decreases  the  constitutional  powers  of  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces. 

While  the  treaty  was  being  drafted  rumors  cir- 
culated about  Washington  that  article  5  carried 
with  it  a  commitment  which  would  bind  the 
United  States  automatically  to  go  to  war  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
find  such  a  commitment.  The  words  of  article 
11 — that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  parties  "in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes" — are  unequiv- 
ocally clear  on  this  point.  That  nails  it  down  ab- 
solutely. Not  only  must  we  ratify  the  treaty  by 
constitutional  processes,  but  it  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  full  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war,  with  all  the  discretion  that 
power  implies,  remains  unimpaired. 

We  have  a  further  important  safeguard  in  the 
phrase  "such  action  as  it  deems  necessary"  found 
in  article  5.  These  words  mean  that,  in  event  of 
an  armed  attack,  the  United  States  will  be  free  to 
decide  for  itself  what  measures  it  will  take  to 
restore  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area.  We  will  have  full  opportunity  to  exercise 
our  judgment  in  each  case  that  arises. 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  at  this  point  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  those  obligations.  If  an 
armed  attack  should  occur  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area  the  action  we  would  take  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  location,  nature,  and  scale  of  the 
attack.  In  the  face  of  an  all-out  attack  we  might 
decide  that  war  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  effective 
measures  short  of  the  use  of  armed  force  which 
might  suffice,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
Whatever  we  do  will  have  to  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  our  established  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 


Totalitarian  and  communistic  powers  have  pub- 
licly announced  their  policy  to  be  a  conquest  of  the 
entire  globe  and  its  subjection  to  their  economic 
and  political  theory.  Will  free  nations  and  free 
men  blind  their  eyes  to  this  hostile  threat?  Will 
they  close  their  ears  to  this  brutal  demand  that 
they  be  doomed  to  slavery?  With  this  bold  and 
savage  announcement,  it  is  fundamental  that  free 
nations  of  Europe  and  North  America  should  be 
determined  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  their 
free  governments  as  against  the  ambitions  and 
conquest  by  these  sinister  and  ruthless  forces. 
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The  processes  by  which  strong  military  im- 
perialistic countries  have  in  recent  years  picked 
off  country  by  country  are  distinct  and  clear  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Hitler  by  arms  seized  Austria  and  incorporated 
it  into  the  Reich.  Sudetenland  was  annexed. 
When  war  with  all  of  its  blood  and  terror  burst 
upon  the  world,  Poland  was  subdued,  Czechoslo- 
vakia fell  to  the  arms  of  Hitler,  France  was  over- 
run, the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
other  defenseless  and  weakened  nations  were  con- 
quered and  placed  under  the  iron  heel  of  Hitler. 
Their  institutions  were  overthrown,  their  liberty 
was  destroyed,  their  territory  was  violated,  and 
cruel  and  galling  tyranny  was  inflicted  upon  them. 
Such  a  riot  of  arms  and  blood  must  not  occur 
again.  The  united  strength  of  peaceful  and 
peace-loving  peoples  can  prevent  the  violation  of 
their  rights  and  the  dismemberment  of  their  na- 
tions, if  their  strength  is  united  and  made  effective 
against  aggressors  and  despots. 

This  area  is  dedicated  to  peace  and  to  security. 
It  must  not  become  the  lair  of  the  armies  of  greedy 
nations  anxious  for  conquest.  It  must  not  become 
the  nest  of  totalitarian  powers  who  seek  to  subvert, 
not  alone  the  peace  and  security,  but  the  traditions 
of  this  magnificent  territory.  These  things  all 
shine  through  the  treaty  and  give  it  life  and  vi- 
tality and  vigor. 

The  treaty  does  not  run  counter  to  any  of  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  conceived  within  the  frame- 
work of  that  organization  and  in  its  preamble  the 
contracting  parties  solemnly  reaffirm  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  high  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter.  It  is  soundly  and  solidly  based  on 
article  51  of  the  Charter  which  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  inherent  right  of  states  to  defend  them- 
selves, either  individually  or  collectively,  against 
armed  attack. 


Mr.  President,  I  stand  second  to  none  in  my  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  vitality  and  the  integrity  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  firmly  believe  the  treaty 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Charter  and  will 
greatly  assist  in  maintaining  peace  and  security— 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  treaty  is  not  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  its  satellite  states.  What  a  splendid 
thing  it  would  be  if  the  millions  of  people  behind 
the  iron  curtain  had  the  same  opportunity  as  the 
people  of  the  free  world  to  read  the  committee 
report  on  the  Atlantic  Pact.  They  would  see 
that  the  pact  is  not  aimed  at  them  or  any  other 
group  of  states ;  it  is  aimed  only  against  aggres- 
sion and  war. 

Certainly  no  one  has  any  grounds  whatsoever 
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for  accusing  the  United  States  of  any  aggressive 
intent.  Our  rapid  and  extensive  demobilization 
following  World  War  II  and  our  persistent  efforts 
to  bring  about  world  peace  make  that  perfectly 
clear. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  really  believes  the  pact  is 
aimed  at  her,  then  I  suggest  that  she  demonstrate 
her  peaceful  intentions  and  embrace  a  policy  of 
full  cooperation  with  the  North  Atlantic  coun- 
tries within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Such  a  course  would  return  rich  dividends  to  the 
Soviet  people  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  both 
in  terms  of  increased  security  and  general  well- 
being. 

The  treaty  is  not  an  old-fashioned  military  al- 
liance comparable  to  those  which  characterized 
European  power  politics  in  bygone  centuries. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  is  not  aggressive ;  it  is  purely 
defensive  in  character.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
a  few  monarchs,  but  has  the  popular  support  of 
the  nearly  300,000,000  people  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  It  does  not  contain  any  commitment 
to  go  to  war.  It  is  not  aimed  at  aggrandizement 
and  is  surrounded  by  all  the  solemn  obligations 
against  aggression  which  the  United  Nations 
Charter  imposes  upon  its  members.  It  comes  into 
operation  only  when  a  nation  has  committed  a 
criminal  act  by  launching  an  attack  against  a 
party  to  the  treaty.  It  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
secret  additional  protocols. 

It  may  be  stated  authoritatively,  without  any 
equivocation  whatever — and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  assistants  and  all  connected  with  the  treaty 
give  us  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  that  effect — 
that  no  commitments,  no  promises,  no  secret  agree- 
ments were  made;  and,  Mr.  President,  if  they 
had  been  made  they  would  have  no  effect,  because 
the  Congress  stands  here  on  guard.  There  is  no 
obligation  of  any  kind  except  what  is  written  in 
the  treaty  itself. 

Upon  reflection  it  is  unthinkable  that  12  nations, 
who  have  traditionally  supported  democratic  prin- 
ciples, could  ever  conspire  together  to  negotiate 
any  of  the  notorious  secret  deals  which  were  often 
associated  with  traditional  bilateral  alliances. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  during  the  hearings.  If  the 
Atlantic  Pact  is  an  alliance,  then  it  is  an  alliance 
only  against  war  itself. 

Finally,  the  treaty  does  not  constitute,  in  any 
fashion,  any  endorsement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  the  colonial  policies  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory states. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  can  dispose  of  this 
point  in  short  order.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
those  who  argue  that  this  treaty  should  not  be 
either  the  front  door,  the  side  door,  or  the  back 
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door  through  which  the  United  States  might  be 
drawn  into  family  quarrels  between  the  signatory 
parties  and  their  overseas  territories  in  Africa,  the 
Far  East,  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 


WHY  DO  WE  NEED  THE  TREATY? 

The  answer  to  the  question,  Why  do  we  need 
the  treaty  ?  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  times. 
I  recall  vividly  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
where  the  victorious  powers  with  unbounded  faith 
and  hope  signed  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  signed  that  document  with  the  hope 
that  it  gave  us  at  least  the  foundations  upon  which 
to  build  a  future  of  peace,  freedom,  and  human 
happiness. 

Yet  here  we  stand,  4  years  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  undiminished  belief  in  the  Charter,  in 
the  correctness  of  its  work  and  spirit,  and  in  the 
fundamental  need  for  a  universal  United  Nations. 
But  no  sincere  and  realistic  person  can  blind  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  peace  is  still  remote  and  the 
security  we  long  for  is  yet  to  be  attained.  The 
long  catalog  of  30  Soviet  vetoes  and  the  frustrated 
efforts  to  write  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  bear 
eloquent  witness  of  how  effectively  the  peace  and 
security  machinery  of  the  world  has  been  ham- 
pered. 

We  have  become  painfully  aware  that  the  tech- 
nique of  "divide  and  conquer"  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past  but  a  part  of  the  insecure  present.  It  has 
been  given  fresh  life  and  application  during  the 
past  4  years  in  country  after  country.  The  cata- 
log of  its  victims  is  even  more  imposing  than  that 
compiled  by  aggressor  nations  before  World 
War  II. 

There  was  once  a  Republic  of  Estonia.  Where 
now  is  Estonia?  Its  soil  remains,  but  its  democ- 
racy has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  has  been 
transformed  into  a  police  state. 

There  was  once  a  Lithuania.  Where  is  that  na- 
tion today  ?  The  basic  freedoms  of  its  people  have 
been  brutally  usurped.  It  has  been  absorbed  into 
a  vast  communistic  system. 

There  was  once  a  Latvia.  Where  now  is  the  fair 
land  we  knew  as  Latvia  ?  Its  boundaries  have  dis- 
appeared. It  has  been  incorporated  into  the  to- 
talitarian network  of  eastern  Europe. 

There  was  once  a  democratic  Czechoslovakia. 
Over  the  centuries  its  people  have  stood  for  free- 
dom and  self-government.  All  the  world  knows 
what  has  happened  in  that  unhappy  land.  De- 
mocracy has  been  routed.  Tyranny  has  been  en- 
throned.   Free  government  has  been  banished. 

The  same  tragedy  has  taken  place  in  differing 
degree  in  other  countries.  Where  is  the  freedom 
of  the  so-called  liberated  peoples  of  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia,  Hungary,   Poland,   Yugoslavia,   and   Al- 
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bania?  Overshadowed  by  the  might  of  their 
eastern  neighbor,  and  alone,  one  by  one,  they  have 
been  subjugated  by  aggression  from  within  and 
from  without. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank.  Such  a  situation, 
which  breeds  fear  and  suspicion  and  distrust,  is  a 
constant  threat  to  world  peace.  It  is  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  peaceful  peoples  who  desire  to  lead 
their  own  lives  and  to  direct  their  own  future,  free 
from  the  destructive  impact  of  infiltration,  and 
free  from  the  menacing  arms  of  a  hostile  power. 

The  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  is  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I  em- 
phasize that  statement.  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Canada  are  our  front  door.  That  door  must  be 
guarded  and  defended. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  completely  convinced  that 
if  the  Kaiser  had  known  in  1914  that  his  ruthless 
attack  upon  Belgium  and  France  would  have  led 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  hurl  their 
armed  might  against  him,  he  never  would  have 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier. 

I  am  completely  convinced,  too,  that  if  Hitler 
had  known  in  1939  that  the  United  States  and  the 
other  United  Nations  would  have  stood  together 
against  his  marching  millions,  he  never  would  have 
launched  World  War  II. 

The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  to  make  clear  in  advance  their  de- 
termination effectively  to  oppose  aggression  was  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  two  great  wars 
of  our  time. 

All  during  the  1930's  the  League  of  Nations  was 
plagued  with  this  same  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia- 
all  were  victories  for  the  aggressor  because  League 
members  failed  to  stand  united  in  defense  of  the 
Covenant. 

Last  year  this  committee  in  its  report  on  Senate 
Resolution  239  commented  as  follows : 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  horrors  of  another 
world  war  can  be  avoided  with  certainty,  only  by  pre- 
venting war  from  starting.  The  experience  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  suggest  that  the  best  deterrent 
to  aggression  is  the  certainty  that  immediate  and  effective 
countermeasures  will  be  taken  against  those  who  violate 
the  peace. 

President  Truman  has  this  same  lesson  in  mind 
when  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address  last  Jan- 
uary. "If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in, 
advance,"  he  said,  "that  any  armed  attack  affect- 
ing our  national  security  would  be  met  with  over- 
whelming force,  the  armed  attack  might  never 
occur." 

The  main  objective  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  to  erase  any  possible  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
may  be  lurking  in  the  minds  of  potential  aggres- 
sors.   We  must  provide  unmistakable  proof  this 
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time  that  the  free  nations  will  stand  together  to 
resist  armed  attack  from  any  quarter.  History 
must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  itself.  War  is  not 
inevitable. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  will  exert  a  tremendous  deterrent  in 
preventing  armed  attack.  The  knowledge  of  any 
nation  with  criminal  designs  to  absorb  or  conquer 
a  small  or  weak  nation  that  an  armed  attack  by  it 
upon  such  nation  would  meet  with  united  resist- 
ance of  the  signatories  to  the  pact  would  discour- 
age that  nation  and  probably  prevent  its  criminal 
enterprise. 

The  deterring  effect  of  a  warning  in  advance  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I 
digress  to  observe  that  in  this  Chamber  the  Senate 
of  that  time,  1823,  had  presented  to  it  and  had 
read  the  stirring  lines  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  1823,  when  President  Monroe  made  his  famous 
proclamation,  he  did  so  in  order  to  arrest  the 
scheming  of  Spain  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  composed  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria  in  1823  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  the  republics  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  reinstatement  of  monarchies  in 
those  lands.  Their  designs  upon  Spain's  former 
colonies  in  the  New  World  were  forestalled  by 
Monroe's  firm  declaration  that  the  United  States 
would  "consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  In  the  face 
of  those  stirring  words,  the  Holy  Alliance  aban- 
doned its  designs,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  saved. 

While  the  United  States  was  involved  in  the 
War  Between  the  States  in  1861,  imperialists  in 
France  conceived  an  enterprise  against  the  integ- 
rity and  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  The  United 
States  registered  its  opposition.  French  forces 
invaded  Mexico  and  captured  the  capitol  on  June 
7,  1863.  The  French  proclaimed  Mexico  a  mon- 
archy and  installed  Maximilian  as  emperor  with 
the  support  of  the  French  troops. 

The  United  States  had  to  content  itself  with 
sending  diplomatic  notes  since  she  could  neither 
drive  out  the  French  nor  help  Juarez  to  do  so. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  French  in  Mexico  became  firm  and  determined. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  whose  portrait  looks 
down  upon  us  in  this  Chamber,  warned  France 
against  any  permanent  occupation  of  Mexico. 

The  War  Between  the  States  having  come  to  an 
end,  the  United  States  was  free  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  Mexico.  In  1867,  Napoleon  III 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Mexico,  and  abandoned 
Maximilian  to  the  fury  of  Juarez. 

The  mere  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine deterred  the  Holy  Alliance  in  its  plans  of  con- 
quest. The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
would  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Mexico 
ousted  the  French  from  Mexico  and  dethroned 
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the  usurper  Maximilian.  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  not 
a  cannon  was  discharged,  not  an  act  of  the  mili- 
tary was  necessary  to  invoke  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Through  more  than  a  century  of  dynamic  ap- 
plication the  Monroe  Doctrine  kept  aggression 
from  the  doorstep  of  the  New  World  and  preserved 
the  territorial  integrity  of  that  entire  area.  Not 
a  gun  was  fired  in  maintaining  that  Doctrine — 
not  even  when  it  was  applied  in  bringing  to  an 
end  the  ill-starred  empire  of  Maximilian  in  Mex- 
ico. For  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  grew 
in  strength  and  power  and  played  an  important 
role  in  assuring  peace  and  security  in  the  New 
World.  No  clearer  proof  exists  that  security  lies 
in  letting  the  aggressor  know  in  advance  that  re- 
sistance awaits  his  criminal  act. 


We  know,  too,  that  a  momentum  of  confidence  has 
been  building  up  in  Europe  as  a  direct  result  of 
our  assistance. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  The  greatest  obstacle 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  complete  recovery  is  the 
pervading  and  paralyzing  sense  of  insecurity. 
The  treaty  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  this  poison. 
It  will  go  far  in  dispelling  the  fear  that  has 
plagued  Europe  since  the  war. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  designed  to  give 
encouragement  and  a  tougher  and  more  enduring 
quality  to  the  morale  of  the  people  of  these  lands. 
Its  purpose  is  to  rehabilitate  their  courage  and 
strength  and  their  determination  to  preserve  their 
traditional  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  liberty 
and  to  the  basic  principles  and  civilizations  of 
their  peoples.  These  are  the  mighty  forces  which 
the  pact  is  intended  to  invigorate  and  revive. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  BENEFITS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  especially 
every  elected  representative  of  the  people,  must 
ask  himself  this  fundamental  question :  How  does 
the  treaty  benefit  my  country?  There  is  nothing 
mean,  narrow,  or  ignoble  in  using  this  yardstick— 
a  yardstick  that  all  the  signatory  powers  also  use— 
because  in  this  treaty,  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  other  members  are  also  our  benefits,  and  our 
gains  coincide  with  their  own.  I  will  go  even 
further :  The  benefits  of  this  pact  will  be  reaped 
by  peace-loving  nations  everywhere. 

The  principal  benefit  to  this  United  States  is 
the  great  promise  this  treaty  holds  for  an  endur- 
ing world  peace.  Certainly  the  United  States,  as 
much  as  any  other  country,  has  a  tremendously 
high  stake  in  the  kind  of  peace  and  security  which 
give  opportunity  for  the  full  application  of  our 
vast  energies  for  the  promotion  of  greater  well- 
being,  strong  democratic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  maintenance  of  our  way  of  life. 
.  •  •  •  • 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  gains  much 
by  declaring  now,  in  this  written  pact,  the  course 
of  action  we  would  follow  even  if  the  treaty  did 
not  exist.  Without  a  treaty,  we  were  drawn  into 
two  world  wars  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  we  would  become  involved  in  a  third  world 
conflict  if  it  should  ever  come  ? 

The  treaty,  in  thus  encouraging  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  security,  will  provide  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  European  recovery  program 
can  move  forward  with  new  vitality.  We  know 
that  encouraging  progress  has  already  been  made. 
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There  is  one  final  benefit  which,  in  all  candor, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  our  efforts  for 
peace  fail  and  war  is  thrust  upon  us  we  shall  not 
stand  alone.  Our  strategic  positions  will  be 
greatly  improved  and  we  shall  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  make  effective  use  of  our  armed 
strength.  Eleven  friendly  nations,  with  a  vigor- 
ous population  and  vast  industrial  production, 
pledge  to  stand  with  us  and  to  resist  the  attack 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  This  means 
for  all  parties  a  greater  confidence  that  any  in- 
ternational criminal,  who  violates  the  charter  and 
uses  armed  force  against  us,  can  be  successfully 
resisted  and  ultimately  defeated. 


President  Monroe  warned  the  aggressor  that 
an  attack  upon  any  state  in  the  New  World  would 
be  considered  an  attack  against  us  and  would 
meet  with  our  determined  resistance.  Let  me  re- 
peat, for  over  a  century  this  doctrine  has  re- 
mained a  source  of  great  security  to  us  and  to  our 
southern  neighbors.  It  kept  Spain  from  embark- 
ing upon  a  reconquest  of  her  lost  South  American 
colonies  and  prevented  Russia  from  extending  her 
domain  to  California.  It  drove  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  from  the  throne  of  Mexico,  and  it 
turned  the  German  Navy  from  Venezuela's  door. 
The  treaty  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations now  presents  for  favorable  Senate  action 
is  but  the  logical  extension  of  the  principle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

Finally,  we  do  not  lightly  disregard  the  past, 
nor  shirk  the  present,  nor  prophesy  the  future. 
But  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  heeds  the  voice  and  successful 
statesmanship  of  our  glorious  past.  The  Senate 
realistically  and  courageously  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent the  force  of  our  matured  responsibility  and 
world   leadership.    By   this   action,   the   Senate 
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does  not  prophesy  the  future ;  it  guarantees  there 
is  one  for  free  nations. 

Recent  developments,  including  the  results  of 
the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, convince  me  that  our  present  foreign  policy 
is  based  on  sound  principles.  The  Soviet  Union 
understands  firmness;  they  understand  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  with  conviction  that  we  are 
going  to  stand  on  what  is  right  and  what  is  just. 
A  wide  chasm  of  differences  still  yawns  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west.  Any  weakness  or 
vacillation  on  our  part  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  broaden  the 
chasm,  rather  than  narrow  it.  We  are  on  the 
right  road.  We  shall  move  firmly  and  resolutely 
toward  our  goal. 

In  some  totalitarian  quarters  the  charge  is  made 
that  the  United  States  seeks  to  employ  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  as  an  instrument  of  imperialist 
policy.  The  United  States  is  assailed  as  the  sym- 
bol of  imperialism  with  the  purpose  of  subordi- 
nating the  signatories  to  the  treaty  to  its  will 
and  to  control  their  affairs  and  policy.  A  more 
false  charge  was  never  advanced  in  modern 
history. 

The  course  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  is  well-known  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  They  are  aware  of  our  power  and  re- 
sources; of  our  industrial  preeminence;  of  our 
naval  and  military  command  of  the  oceans  and  the 
air.  They  know  that  these  superb  resources  have 
not  been  employed  to  establish  an  empire.  They 
respect  our  world  influence  and  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  international  cooperation. 
They  remember  our  part  in  establishing  the 
United  Nations  and  advancing  its  objectives  of 
preventing  war  and  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  rather  than  by  the 
sword.  They  know  that  ambition  for  dominion 
is  not  the  motive  of  our  policy. 

We  stand  before  the  bar  of  history.  We  shall 
face  its  judgment  without  fear.  We  strive  to 
strengthen  liberty  and  security  to  the  free  nations 
Df  the  world.  We  await  the  verdict  of  the  years 
with  supreme  confidence.  Our  motives  and  our 
conduct  will  be  vindicated  and  will  receive  the 
plaudits  of  grateful  nations  and  of  their  people. 

We  do  not  covet  empire.  We  do  not  covet  con- 
trol of  any  other  nation.  We  abhor  tyranny, 
whether  by  arms  or  by  devious  and  secret  pressure, 
vith  the  threat  of  grim  force  behind  them.  We 
lo  covet  peace.  We  do  covet  security.  We  do 
:ovet  freedom.  We  do  covet  the  right  of  free 
lations  and  freemen  to  live  without  the  fear  of 
onquest  or  subjugation. 

Under  the  Atlantic  Pact  no  sword  leaps  from 
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its  scabbard ;  no  plane  drops  its  bombs ;  no  soldier 
marches  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  until  an  armed 
attack,  in  violation  of  international  law,  is  made 
upon  a  peaceful  member  of  the  pact. 

As  Senators  drive  around  Washington,  they 
may  observe  at  the  entrance  to  certain  streets  and 
areaways  a  sign  erected  by  the  police,  reading  "Do 
not  enter." 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  a  flaming  sign  to 
any  aggressor,  to  any  nation  that  contemplates 
armed  attack  upon  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
nation— "Do  not  enter"  the  North  Atlantic  area 
Ine  .North  Atlantic  area  must  be  a  sanctuary 
against  armed  attack,  against  the  violation  of  the 
security  of  peaceful  nations. 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 2 

No  one  can  say  he  knows  the  answer  to  the  peace 
conundrum  which  plagues  this  world.  As  one 
witness  before  our  committee  rightly  said:  "We 
live  in  unsatisfactory  times  and  must  make  un- 
satisfactory choices."  Peace  is  in  flux.  We  are 
denied  the  luxury  of  perfecting  our  own  righteous 
designs  because,  while  one  nation  can  make  war, 
it  takes  two  or  more  to  plan  and  keep  the  peace. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right.  But  at  least  I 
know,  as  a  result  of  our  committee  hearings,  that 
my  convictions  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  organized  citizenship  of  the  coun- 
try as  expressed  by  spokesmen  for  most  of  our 
groups  m  every  field  of  life. 

My  view  is  that  this  treaty  is  the  most  sensible, 
powerful,  practicable,  and  economical  step  the 
United  States  can  now  take  in  the  realistic  interest 
of  its  own  security;  in  the  effective  discouragement 
of  aggressive  conquest  which  would  touch  off 
world  war  three;  in  the  stabilization  of  western 
Germany;  and,  as  declared  by  its  own  preamble 
in  peacefully  safeguarding  the  freedoms  and  the 
civilization  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law 
These  things,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  undertake  to 
prove. 

Only  those  without  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear 
can  deny  that  these  precious  values— far  dearer 
than  life  itself— are  in  jeopardy  in  today's  tortured 
world.  It  is  the  overriding  fact  of  life.  Sooner 
or  later  every  other  problem  is  overshadowed  by 
it.  It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  It  must  be 
met  as  such.  That  is  what  this  pending  treaty 
undertakes  to  do. 

This  jeopardy  does  not  stem  from  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  good 
faith  of  any  government  is  the  shining  fact  that, 
though  we  are  the  sole  custodians  of  atomic  bombs, 

2  Made  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  July  6, 
1949  and  printed  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Julv  6. 
1949,  p.  9065.  "    ' 
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no  nations  anywhere  on  earth  this  afternoon,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  group  which  so  violently  libels 
our  motives,  has  the  slightest  fear  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  misuse  its  present  lethal 
monopoly.  They  all  know  they  are  safe  unless  and 
until  they  strike  first.  So  patent  is  this  fact  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  some  of  our  own 
citizens— God  save  the  mark— can  join  the  war- 
mongering charges  that  are  made  against  us  by 
those  who  nourish  futile  dreams  of  our  de- 
struction. 

The  jeopardy  to  which  I  have  referred  does  not 
stem  from  us.  It  does  not  stem  from  those  over- 
whelming majorities  of  peace-living  states  which 
constantly  make  common  cause  with  us  on  the  roll 
calls  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  does  not  stem  from  the  North  Atlantic 
community  where  western  civilization  was  cradled 
and  where  its  survival  is  at  stake.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  stems  from  embattled,  greedy  communism 
abroad  and  at  home ;  from  open  conspiracies  which 
have  frankly  sought  to  wreck  the  brave  self-help 
and  mutual  aid  which  would  restore  independent 
peoples  to  their  heritage,  with  our  American  co- 
operation ;  from  kindred  saboteurs  in  the  United 
Nations;  from  those  who  have  repelled  and 
thwarted  our  American  designs  and  aspirations  for 
a  live-and-let-live  world. 

I  repeat :  The  jeopardy  does  not  stem  from  us. 
But  it  inevitably  involves  us.  Indeed,  we  are  its 
heart  and  core.  It  is  aimed  ultimately  at  us.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  it.  There  it  is,  pact  or  no 
pact.  Every  vigilant  American  knows  this  is 
true.  We  are  the  final  target,  though  other  inde- 
pendent peoples  are  in  nearer  jeopardy.  We  may 
argue  ourselves  out  of  ratifying  the  pact.  But 
we  cannot  thereby  argue  ourselves  out  of  the  jeop- 
ardy which  the  pact  seeks  to  minimize. 

Is  it  not  elementary  common  sense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  those  who  share  this  jeopardy  also  to 
share  vigilance  against  it?  That  is  what  this 
treaty  does.  It  reduces  the  jeopardy  by  anticipat- 
ing it.  It  reduces  the  jeopardy  by  sharing  it. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  extinguish  the  jeopardy— and 
I  believe  it  will — by  the  clear  demonstration  that 
this  united  self-defense  against  aggression  will  be 
invincible.  Upon  two  previous  occasions  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Fuehrer  found  this  out  the  hard 
way.  This  treaty  ought  to  make  a  renewal  of  the 
lesson,  in  blood  and  sweat  and  tears,  unnecessary. 
Certainly  it  is  worth  the  chance. 

We  must  undertake  to  mitigate  this  jeopardy 
by  every  possible,  pacific  means.  This  treaty  is 
not  a  substitute  for  other  major  efforts  to  push 
back  the  shadows  of  war  and  to  integrate  what  I 
shall  repeatedly  describe  as  a  "live  and  let  live 
world."  With  firm  patience  these  efforts  must 
continue  in  the  United  Nations.  With  complete 
good  faith  they  must  continue  at  the  council  tables 
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in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  regardless  of  discourage- 
ments. They  must  never  surrender  to  the  hope- 
less defeatism  which  presumes  that  war  is  inevi- 
table. Rather,  they  must  presume  that  peace  is 
inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  if  we  persist  in  trailing 
it.  But  they  must  never  fail  to  recognize  that 
appeasement  is  surrender  on  the  installment  plan. 
There  is  no  hypothesis  of  honorable  peace,  Mr. 
President,  into  which  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
does  not  fit.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  nothing  but 
armed  aggression  and  nobody  but  armed  aggres- 
sors. It  cannot  possibly  handicap  any  successful 
peace  efforts  in  other  directions.  It  can  only  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  them— always  and  forever 
a  reserve  reliance,  and  nothing  else — always  and 
forever  subordinate  to  the  happy  evolution  of  de- 
pendable progress  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Councils  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and  in  the  friend- 
lier habits  of  presently  dangerous  neighbors. 

The  treaty  is  here  for  another  reason.  We  have 
not  finished  World  War  II  until  the  German  prob- 
lem is  settled.  There  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
economic  stability  in  western  Europe  until  the  ! 
German  problem  is  liquidated.  There  can  be  no 
release  for  us  from  our  own  burdensome  occupa- 
tional responsibilities  in  western  Germany  until 
free  and  self-sufficient  government  is  reestablished 
in  these  areas.  This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Germans  must  have  a  reasonable  and  hopeful 
opportunity  to  build  a  sound  and  healthy  economy , 
for  themselves  and  to  resume  their  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  But  it  requires,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  recovery  shall  not  restore  the  ag- 
gressive military  potential  which,  twice  in  our 
lives,  has  plunged  the  world  in  war. 

This  time  there  must  be  no  mistakes  upon  this 
score.  Germany's  immediate  neighbors  cannot 
be  blamed  for  special  solicitude  in  this  respect. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  for  insisting  that  Ger- 
man recovery  must  be  subordinate  to  these  pro- 
tections. To  meet  this  elementary  need,  we  of- 
fered our  Allies,  including  the  Soviets,  a  40-year 
treaty  of  support  in  the  event  of  Axis  resurgence. 
The  Soviets  spurned  the  proposal.  I  assume  it 
is  still  open  to  them.  In  lieu  thereof,  we  have 
now  signed  this  pending  20-year  pact  with  our 
western  allies.  For  them  and  us  it  accomplishes, 
among  other  things,  the  same  result.  It  would 
apply  just  as  promptly  and  effectively  to  a  Ger- 
man aggressor  as  it  does  to  a  Communist  aggressor. 
But  by  the  same  token  it  also  is  a  powerful  and 
well-nigh  indispensable  aid  to  maximum  German 
recovery — and  therefore  to  European  recovery— 
because  it  permits  greater  recovery  latitudes  than 
Germany's  twice-ravished  neighbors  would  other- 
wise tolerate. 

It   is   purely    a    self- defensive    compact    which 
serves  advance  notice  upon  any  aggressor  that 
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300,000,000  people  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity propose  neither  to  appease  nor  surrender 
to  aggression  against  the  "rich  heritage  of  the 
Western  World,"  as  one  analyst  has  put  it;  that 
"brilliant  civilization  based  on  Greek  humanism, 
Roman  legal  thinking,  Christian  ethics,  and  the 
great  common  experience  of  the  Renaissance,  all 
binding  us  together  in  a  peace-loving  community 
of  free  thought  and  free  endeavor"  which  we  mean 
to  uphold  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  defend. 
There  is  not  one  aggressive  syllable  in  the  en- 
tire contract.     There  is  nothing  but  peace  in  the 
aspirations  which  give  it  being  and  in  the  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  which  give  it  life.     It  is  not 
built  to  stop  a  war  after  it  starts— although  its 
potentialities  in  this  regard  are  infinite.    It  is 
built  to  stop  wars  before  they  start.    With  great- 
est respect  for  the  counter  views  of  sincere  Ameri- 
cans who  argue  otherwise— but  with  complete  con- 
tempt for  the  hostile,  self-serving,  self -confessing 
hysteria  against  it  by  communism  everywhere — 
I  shall  urge  the  Senate  that  this  is  the  logical 
evolution  of  one  of  our  greatest  American  idioms, 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

I  want  to  come  back,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
charge  that  this  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  military  alliances  as  menacingly 
known  to  history,  and  that  it  thus  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  our  own  precious  national  tradition.  I  sub- 
mit one  exhibit  bearing  upon  both  and  answering 
both. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the  old, 
orthodox  military  alliances  was  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance of  1815.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all 
our  own  American  doctrines  was  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1823,  which  was  first  announced  to  the 
world  within  these  very  hallowed  walls  where  we 
now  meet.  The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  were  just  8  years  apart.  The  latter  was 
substantially  stimulated  by  the  threats  to  Amer- 
ica inherent  in  the  former.  I  think  by  a  very 
brief  analysis  of  the  two  I  can  indicate  conclusively 
why  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  justification  for  con- 
fusing the  thing  we  are  here  asked  to  do  with  this 
thing  of  ancient  menace. 

Let  me  read  one  tell-tale,  controlling  sentence 
trom  the  Holy  Alliance :  "The  three  contracting 
monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true 
ind  indissoluble  fraternity,  and,  considering  each 
rther  as  fellow  countrymen,  they  will  on  all  oc- 
casions and  in  all  places  lend  each  other  aid  and 
issistance." 

It  was  a  contract  for  weal  or  woe— on  all  oc- 
casions and  in  all  places— regardless  of  provoca- 
tions—regardless  of  right  or  wrong— to  stand  and 
lght  together  for  the  survival  of  these  monarchies. 
It  was  a  self-serving  alliance  against  the  world, 
-t  was  both  defensive  and  aggressive.  It  was  a 
jontract  not  only  for  survival  but  for  domination. 
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Can  you  find  any  remote  semblance  of  a  parallel 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  is  dedicated 
solely  to  peace;  which  applies  solely  to  mutual  re- 
sistance against  an  aggressor's  armed  attack; 
which  is  devoid  of  a  single  imperialistic  obligation ; 
and  which  is  instantly  null  and  void  when  the  con- 
science of  the  world  is  prepared  to  function 
through  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ?  This  is  not  a  military  alliance  in  any  his- 
torical and  orthodox  meaning  of  that  phrase. 

Then  let  me  read,  on  the  other  hand,  two  sen- 
tences from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

We  owe  it  to  candor — 

And  when  that  phrase  was  used  it  was  simply 
the  forerunner  of  what  we  now  mean  when  we  so 
often  indicate  that  in  conducting  the  public  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  the  Government 
should  say  what  it  means  and  mean  what  it  says. 

_  We  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  ( referring 
to  contemplated  American  colonization  by  European  pow- 
ers) to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  security. 
With  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  ind'epen'd- 
ence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny  ...  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  President,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  may  be 
a    literal    departure    from    orthodox    American 
diplomacy  although  George  Washington's  justly 
revered  Farewell  Address  visualized  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies — and  I 
do  not  know  how  any  emergency  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  our  dire  need  to  stop  total 
atomic  war  before  it  starts  again,  and  I  think  a 
treaty  which  is  subject  to  review  in  10  years  is 
relatively  temporary  compared  with  the  decades 
of  inexpressible  grief  which  the  failure  of  peace 
would  grind  into  our  broken  lives.    But  I  deny 
that  the  treaty  is  a  departure  from  a  philosophy 
of  preventive  action  against  aggression  which  was 
bravely  and  wisely  and  successfully  launched  by 
our  own  prescient  forebears  126  years  ago  in, 
Washington,  D.C.     I  deny  that  it  has  any  kin- 
ship with  military  alliances  as  they  were  known  in 
the  old  and  ominous  sense.     I  assert,  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  American  experience  with  candor 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  it  is  more  cal- 
culated to  encourage  peace  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
sane events  which  would  make  peace  impossible, 
pact  or  no  pact,  than  any  other  recourse  which 
we  could  presently  embrace. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many  friends 
of  this  great  peace  adventure  who  are  inclined  to 
put  their  overriding  emphasis  upon  the  subse- 
quent   physical    implementation    of    the    pact. 
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There  are  those  who  count  it  disingenuous  to  take 
any  other  view. 

I  do  not  agree.  Frankly,  I  should  have  much 
less  interest  in  this  treaty  if  I  thought  its  re- 
pressive influence  for  peace  is  measured  by  or 
dependent  on  any  such  implementation.  It  is  not 
the  military  forces  in  being  which  measure  the 
impact  of  this  "knock-out"  admonition.  In  my 
view  its  invincible  power  for  peace  is  the  awe- 
some fact  that  any  aggressor  upon  the  North  At- 
lantic community'knows  in  advance  that  from  the 
very  moment  he  launches  his  conquest  he  will 
forthwith  face  whatever  cumulative  opposition 
these  united  allies  in  their  own  wisdom  deem  nec- 
essary to  beat  him  to  his  knees  and  to  restore  peace 
and  security. 


will  every  Senator,  the  right  to  pass  independent 
judgment  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  supple- 
mentary legislation. 

Just  what  is  our  obligation  at  this  point?  I 
take  it  no  one  would  pretend  that  the  ratification 
of  the  pact  does  not  make  some  sort  of  alteration 
in  the  situation  as  it  exists  without  the  pact.  Its 
articles  are  not  meaningless.  But  the  timing  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  implementing  legislation, 
in  this  or  any  other  year,  are,  in  my  opinion,  wide 
open  to  the  free  decision  of  all  Senators  as  to  what 
they  believe  the  objectives  of  the  pact  and  the  na- 
tional security  require.  The  Secretary  of  State's 
statement  is : 

The  pact  does  not  dictate  the  conclusion  of  honest 
judgment ...  it  does  preclude  repudiation  of  the  principle 
or  of  the  obligation  of  making  that  honest  judgment  .  .  . 
there  is  an  obligation  to  help,  but  the  extent,  the  manner, 
and  the  timing  is  up  to  the  honest  judgment  of  the 
parties. 


Article  3  is  elementary  common  sense  in  that 
the  parties  to  this  treaty  propose,  separately  and 
jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  self-help  and 
mutual  aid,  to  develop  their  individual  and  col- 
lective potentials  to  resist  armed  attack.  It  is 
common  sense  to  put  these  common  interests  in 
gear  in  the  exercise  of  common  vigilance.  The 
better  they  are  integrated  the  less  the  need  for 
their  expansion  and  the  less  likelihood  of  their 
subsequent  use. 

What  is  proposed  under  article  3  for  the  next 
year?  I  do  not  know  except  by  general  infor- 
mation, that  we  may  be  asked  for  something  like 
$1,000,000,000  of  arms  aid  to  supplement  six  or 
seven  billions  which  our  associated  nations  have 
already  provided  in  their  own  budgets.  The  im- 
mediate objective,  I  understand,  is  substantially 
to  make  existing  forces  more  efficient — to  stand- 
ardize rather  than  to  expand. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  such  a 
prospectus  be  deemed  aggressive.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  competitive.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  a  plan 
to  turn  western  Europe  into  an  armed  camp.  Nor 
can  it  be  deemed  to  contemplate  new  American 
manpower  overseas.  Nor,  Mr.  President,  can  it  be 
deemed — and  this  is  the  vital  thing  to  me — to 
measure  the  final  authority  which  this  agreement 
shall  exercise  to  dissuade  aggressors  from  their 
crimes.  The  supreme  authority  for  peace  is  in  the 
potentials  of  the  treaty  itself.  It  is  in  article  V 
and  not  in  article  III. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  however,  that  I  under- 
stand that  article  III  has  its  very  definite  and 
unavoidable  importance.  It  builds  no  illusory 
Maginot  lines.  But  it  steps  up  the  defense  facili- 
ties in  being.  It  contributes  to  security  and  to 
the  sense  of  security.  It  certainly  discourages 
armed  aggression  by  proxy,  which  is  to  say  by  in- 
ternal treason.  It  betokens  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  "means  business"  in  its  mutual  purpose  to 
prevent  aggression.     But  I  reserve  to  myself,  as 
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Much  the  same  sort  of  question  arises  under 
article  5.  Senators  will  observe  that  I  am  now 
seeking  to  survey  the  moot  points  that  have  arisen. 
Since  this  article  says  that  "an  armed  attack  upon 
one  shall  be  considered  an  armed  attack  upon  all," 
does  this  automatically  commit  us  to  war?  It 
commits  us,  according  to  the  text  to  take  forth- 
with, individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other 
parties,  "such  action  as  we  deem  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 
A  commitment  to  take  notice  and  to  do  something 
about  it  is  automatic.  A  commitment  to  war  is 
not.  Indeed,  the  textual  phrase  "including  the 
use  of  armed  force"  obviously  indicates  that  there 
are  many  other  alternatives,  just  as  there  are  ir> 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
event.  A  minor  aggression  might  be  stopped  by 
a  vigorous  warning.  An  instant  appeal  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  might  suc- 
ceed and  suffice.  If  the  Security  Council  de- 
faults, the  so-called  pacific  sanctions  described  in 
the  Charter  might  be  applied  by  the  partners  un- 
der the  pact.  In  other  words,  what  might  be 
called  an  "aggressive  incident,"  or  perhaps  a  "pro- 
voked incident"  as  some  fear,  as  distinguished 
from  an  all-out,  clearly  deliberate  act  of  conquest, 
could  be  met  with  a  multitude  and  variety  of  de- 
vices far  short  of  war.  This  is  important  because 
these  so-called  "incidents"  have  often  historically 
led  to  war.  At  such  a  moment,  the  pact's  poten- 
tials should  exercise  incalculable  influence  for 
peace. 

But  suppose  the  event  is  obviously  of  major  and 
deliberate  magnitude  and  clearly  discloses  a  crim- 
inal aggressor  deliberately  on  the  march — as  Hit- 
ler entered  Poland  or  as  the  Kaiser  entered  Bel- 
gium. Let  us  say  that  it  is  clearly  the  dread 
thing  which  threatens  the  life  and  freedom  of  one 
of  our  associated  nations,  if  not  ourselves  directly. 
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If  it  is,  it  threatens  the  life  and  freedom  of  every 
other  associated  nation,  including  our  own.  If  it 
is,  it  threatens  total  war  or  total  surrender,  pact  or 
no  pact.  If  it  is,  our  commitment  is  clear  as  crys- 
tal. It  is  to  take  whatever  action  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area,  which  vividly  includes  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  only  action  adequate  is 
war,  then  it  means  war.  If  it  does  mean  war,  I 
venture  to  assert  that,  pact  or  no  pact,  it  would 
mean  war  for  us  anyway  in  this  foreshortened 
world.  If  it  does  mean  war,  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  would  be  infinitely  better  off  for  having  instant 
and  competent  Allies.  But  if  it  does  mean  war, 
only  Congress  itself,  under  the  specific  terms  of 
the  pact,  can  declare  it. 

But  then  comes  the  next  question.  Who  would 
decide  for  us  what  we  would  deem  to  be  necessary 
under  such  bitter  circumstances?  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  The 
Constitution  also  makes  the  President  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces.  As  such, 
he  can  use — and  many  times  has  used — the  armed 
forces  to  defend  American  life  and  property  and 
security,  without  a  declaration  of  war.  Since 
treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  would  it 
not  be  his  duty,  under  the  extreme  circumstances 
last  indicated,  to  act  instantly  in  defense  of  that 
pledge  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  "Yes."  But  he  has 
a  wide  area  of  discretion,  always  short  of  war,  in 
which  to  act,  and  he  can  only  act  within  his  con- 
stitutional authority,  which  is  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  by  this  pact.  Whatever  it  has 
been,  there  it  still  is.  He  could,  for  example,  im- 
mediately alert  our  armed  defense  and  summon 
Congress  to  its  own  swift  constitutional  decision. 
His  immediate  action,  like  his  power  and  his  re- 
sponsibility, would  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  event.  So  long  as  his  action 
"forthwith"  honorably  recognized  the  basic  obli- 
gation, he  certainly  would  not  be  under  compul- 
sion to  take  any  impetuous  decision  which  might 
handicap  or  damage  the  sustained  strategy  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  the  pledged  objective,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  over-all  security  for  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

The  committee  report  answers  an  even  more  spe- 
cific question  on  this  score.  Would  he,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress,  be  obligated  to  react  to  an 
attack  on  Paris  or  Copenhagen  in  the  same  precise 
manner  as  to  an  attack  on  New  York?  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  An  armed  attack  upon  our  home- 
land involves  an  imminent  physical  need  and  an 
imminent  constitutional  obligation  for  instant  and 
maximum  physical  response  which  does  not,  and 
cannot,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  exist  else- 
where, or  under  other  circumstances.  Turn  the 
example  around.    In  the  event  of  an  armed  at- 
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tack  upon  Alaska,  would  we,  or  could  we,  expect 
France  or  Denmark  to  react  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  an  attack  upon  Paris  or  Copenhagen  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  obviously  not.  It  would  be  impossible. 
But  that  does  not  dilute  the  "forthwith"  pledge 
of  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all"  if  an  international 
assassin  strikes.  The  pledge  dependably  means 
that  whoever  is  attacked  will  have  dependable 
allies  who  will  do  their  dependable  part,  by  con- 
stitutional process,  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  defeat 
the  aggressors  by  whatever  means  each  deems 
necessary. 

Let  us  not  make  the  fatal  error  of  deserting  the 
treaty  because  of  our  preoccupation  with  con- 
tingencies which  we  are  far  more  likely  to  confront 
without  the  treaty  than  with  it.  The  prevention 
of  the  next  war  is  more  important  even  than  the 
winning  of  it  because  not  even  the  winner  will  be 
able  to  afford  his  victory. 

This  leads  me  to  one  more  observation  in  this 
connection.  The  prevention  of  war  is  human- 
kind's supreme  objective.  The  way  must  be  found. 
Like  the  United  Nations  to  which  it  is  subordinate, 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  strives  toward  this  goal. 
Yet,  until  the  goal  is  reached,  the  pact  must  re- 
luctantly but  realistically  face  the  existence  of 
arms  and  armaments  in  the  hands  of  potential 
foes.  Peace  will  never  escape  this  final  hazard 
until  universal  disarmament,  under  absolutely  de- 
pendable and  automatic  guaranties  against  bad 
faith,  has  spiked  all  guns  for  keeps.  This  is  the 
supreme  Christian  aspiration.  I  proudly  remind 
the  Senate  that  Senate  Resolution  239,  which  was 
the  clear  forerunner  of  this  pact,  asked  not  only 
for  the  pact,  but  also,  and  with  equal  emphasis, 
for  maximum  American  efforts  "to  obtain  agree- 
ments" among  United  Nations  members,  "upon 
universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
under  adequate  and  dependable  guaranty  against 
violation." 

The  same  Senate  which  asked,  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 239,  for  collective  self-defense  under  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter — as  envisioned  in  the  pending 
treaty — also  asked,  and  in  the  same  breath,  for 
universal  disarmament.  Let  that  stand  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  incontestable  answer  to  those  malignant 
critics  who  cry  out  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
is  borne  of  warmongers  harboring  evil,  armed  de- 
signs upon  their  fellow  men. 

I  could  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  if  and  when 
this  pact  is  ratified,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  address  the  world  upon  this  score. 
I  could  wish  that  he  might  remind  the  world  of 
all  six  of  the  objectives  of  Senate  Resolution  239 
from  which  this  pact  springs ;  and  that  he  might 
call  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  a  new  crusade  in 
behalf  of  these  peace  truths  in  the  so-called  Van- 
denberg  resolution.  I  could  wish  that  he  might 
underscore  our  good-faith  dedication,  and  plead 
for  good-faith  recruits. 
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It  is  peace  which  dominates  our  souls.  Peace 
and  righteousness — the  only  kind  of  peace  that  is 
worth  the  price  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 


The  inherent  right  of  collective  defense — those 
are  Charter  words — clearly  includes  the  inherent 
right  of  collective  preparation  for  defense.  But 
there  is  neither  preparation  nor  ultimate  action 
against  anything,  Mr.  President,  unless  an  armed 
aggressor  rapes  the  Charter,  and  then  only  until 
the  Charter's  principles  and  purposes  are  re- 
deemed. How  can  such  defense  of  the  Charter 
possibly  be  construed  as  hostile  to  the  Charter? 
How  can  it  hurt  the  Charter  to  make  the  Charter 
work? 

We  are  members  of  the  Charter.  If  the  Char- 
ter had  not  been  nullified  in  vital  ways  by  the 
Communist  group,  we  would  already  be  doing 
everything,  against  armed  aggression,  which  we 
would  do  under  the  regional  pact.  Our  obligation 
under  the  pact  is  nothing  new.  It  exists  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Charter.  How  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  we  undermine  the  Charter  when  we  keep 
its  obligation  alive — when  we  keep  its  spirit 
alive — by  acts  of  new  and  effective  allegiance? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  briefly,  but  I  hope 
firmly,  deal  with  other  interpretative  issues  that 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings and  the  public  discussion  of  the  pact.  These 
hearings  and  this  discussion  have  been  useful. 
We  dare  leave  no  twilight  zones  of  fuzzy  under- 
standing in  respect  to  what  we  here  do — not  only 
for  our  own  sakes,  but  also  lest  there  be  those 
among  our  friends  abroad  who  might  one  day  ac- 
cuse us  of  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope.  Regardless  of 
whether  we  find  ourselves  in  final  agreement,  I 
commend  the  vigilant  and  critical  scrutiny  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Donnell]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins]  have  focused  upon  the  pact 
throughout  its  consideration.  I  also  commend  to 
all  Senators  the  careful  and  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  speaks  with  recognized  authority  and  with 
controlling  probity  in  respect  to  implications  and 
interpretations. 

The  question  arises  whether  articles  IV  and  V 
of  the  pact  cover  armed  aggression  against 
colonial  or  dependent  or  otherwise  related  areas 
of  the  signatories  outside  the  area  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  as  geographically  defined  in 
article  VI.  My  own  understanding  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  The  answer  is  "No."  There  can  be 
no  other  logical  answer.  The  doubts  seem  to 
have  arisen  because  article  IV,  relating  solely  to 
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consultations,  is  unlimited  in  the  circumference 
of  these  consultations.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
of  obligation  in  it  except  to  talk  things  over. 

The  obligations  are  spelled  out  in  articles  III 
and  V.  It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that 
when  article  IX  establishes  a  council  to  implement 
the  treaty,  it  directs  the  council's  attention  spe- 
cifically to  articles  III  and  V.  It  omits  article 
IV  in  this  connection.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  by  significant  design.  Our  pledge  of  action 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  general. 
That  pledge  is  4  years  old.  Nothing  we  do  here 
can  change  it.  But  our  pledge  of  action  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  limited  and  specific. 
It  applies  only  to  armed  aggression  in  the  area 
clearly  defined  in  article  VI  which  is  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  set  up  by  metes  and  bounds. 

A  corollary  question  asks  how  nonmembers  of 
the  United  Nations,  namely,  Italy  and  Portugal, 
can  be  included  in  a  United  Nations  arrangement 
and  in  collective  security  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter.  The  first  answer  is  that  article  51  is 
not  the  source  of  the  right  of  individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense.  It  does  not  establish  this 
right ;  it  merely  recognizes  its  sovereign  existence 
in  all  states  whether  in  or  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  second  answer  is  that  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  clearly  calls  for  collaboration 
with  nonmember  states  whenever  mutual  interest 
requires.  Indeed,  article  II,  paragraph  VI,  speci- 
fically asserts  that  "the  organization  shall  insure 
that  states  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  act 
in  accordance  with  these  principles  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security."  This  doctrine  is  basic.  It 
came  to  San  Francisco  from  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  article  deals  with 
aggression  against  any  state  whether  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  not. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Charter  similarly  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  permit  nonmember  states  to 
participate  to  some  extent  in  the  United  Nations 
system  for  maintaining  peace  and  security.  If 
this  were  not  so,  I  doubt  whether  Israel  would 
now  be  an  independent  nation  and  now  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  this  were  not  so,  cer- 
tainly Switzerland  would  not  now  be  a  member 
of  the  World  Court.  The  Charter  does  not  pro- 
hibit member  states  from  entering  into  mutual 
defense  treaties  with  nonmember  states.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contemplates  just  such  arrangements 
by  requiring  that  they  be  consistent  with  the 
Charter. 

Italy  and  Portugal  have  sought  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  have  been  prohibited  by 
veto.  Italy  is  historically  indispensable  to  the 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  of  France. 
Portugal  is  obviously  indispensable  to  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  Portugal  may 
lack  our  sense  of  democracy,  but  it  lacks  no  de- 
votion to  our  sense  of  peace  as  proven  through 
the  years.    Both  adhere  to  the  principles  and  pur- 
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poses  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  through  ad- 
herence to  this  pact. 

Two  other  questions  arise  in  this  connection. 
I  respond  to  both. 

First.  How  can  we  rearm  Italy  under  article 
III  of  the  pact  when  our  peace  treaty  with  Italy 
puts  a  sharp  limitation  upon  Italy's  armaments  ? 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  no  purpose  to  rearm 
Italy  in  excess  of  treaty  limitations.  Through 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  we  shall  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  brave,  young  Italian  Kepublic 
to  resist  armed  aggression  within  treaty  limita- 
tions. 

Second.  Can  other  nonmember  European  states 
be  admitted  to  the  North  Atlantic  community 
hereafter?  Under  article  X,  the  answer  is  "Yes," 
but  only  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  existing 
signatories.  Who  gives  this  consent  for  the  United 
States?  The  Secretary  of  State  has  quoted  the 
President,  categorically  and  unequivocally,  that 
he  will  do  so  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  further 
asserted  that  this  pledge  is  binding  upon  the  pres- 
ent President's  successors.  In  my  opinion  any 
Presidential  successor  who  might  do  otherwise 
would  be  impeached.  This  is  fundamental.  The 
character  of  this  pact  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  obligations  under  it  are  governed  by  the 
character  and  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  its 
membership.  When  we  ratify  this  pact  we  accept 
its  existing  membership  and  none  other.  When 
we  ratify  this  pact  that  is  all  we  shall  have  ratified. 
To  enlarge  the  membership  is  basically  to  alter  the 
pact.  This  must  require  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
just  as  definitely  in  the  second  instance  as  in  the 
first.    The  record  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Still  another  question  really  answers  itself  at 
this  point.  What  happens  if  one  of  the  existing 
signatories  itself  fundamentally  changes  character 
within  the  textual  life  of  the  pact?  What  hap- 
pens, for  example,  if  one  of  them  succumbs  to 
communism?  Are  we  still  bound  by  these 
pledges?  The  answer  is  that  we  are  not.  Any 
adverse  change  in  basic  character  would  repre- 
sent a  new  signatory  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
We  are  making  no  commitments  to  any  such  new 
signatories. 

But  how  do  we  expel  them  ?  We  do  not.  Under 
such  circumstance  the  pact  simply  ceases  to  be 
operative  in  respect  to  them.  They  expel  them- 
selves in  reality  by  erasing  their  own  eligibility 
under  the  terms  of  the  pact.  Cooperation  would 
be  impossible  from  their  point  of  view  or  from 
ours.  These  facts  would  mutually  serve  to  termi- 
nate the  actual  relationship. 

Are  we  bound  to  support  a  member  state  against 
internal  attack  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment? We  are  not  bound,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  take  sides  in  civil  wars.     We  are 
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pledged  only  against  armed  aggression  by  one 
state  against  another.  If  civil  war  should  include 
external  armed  aggression,  identified  by  us  as 
such,  we  would  be  obligated  to  take  such  steps 
against  the  external  armed  aggression  as  we  would 
deem  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  secu- 
rity of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  But  this  treaty 
is  not  a  contract  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
ternal status  quo  and  cannot  be  used  as  such  any 
more  than  can  its  parent,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  under  article  II,  paragraph  VII, 
is  prohibited  from  intervening  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  domestic  jurisdiction. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  gen- 
eral engagements  in  article  II,  the  "further  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  and  friendly  international 
relations"  and  particularly  the  quest  for  the  elim- 
ination of  conflict  in  international  relations  and 
the  encouragement  of  economic  collaboration. 
This  is  simply  a  restatement  of  the  general 
philosophy  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  which 
underlies  every  international  enterprise  upon 
which  we  have  embarked.  It  simply  reempha- 
sizes  our  constant  theme  that  needless  economic 
conflict  is  a  barrier  to  progressive  stabilities.  I 
should  say  it  is  particularly  addressed  to  the  need 
for  larger  western  European  unities. 

™rU  jder  it;'  do  we  accePt  anv  tarin?  commitments  ? 
We  do  not.  Does  it  obligate  us  in  any  way,  for 
example,  in  respect  to  the  pending  Ito,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  ?  It  does  not.  Does 
it  leave  us  free  to  consult  our  own  economic  neces- 
sities as  we  believe  them  to  be  ?  It  does.  It  is  a 
general  expression  of  economic  good  will,  along 
with  its  other  emphasis  upon  mutually  promoting 
free  institutions  and  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being.  It  is  a  broad  assertion,  like  the  pre- 
amble, of  an  ideology.  It  is  an  abstract  objective 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community.  It  is  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  mandate. 

This  leads  to  yet  another  frequent  query.  Bv 
this  pact  do  we  tacitly  exclude  from  our  concern 
those  nations  which  we  do  not  include  in  the  com- 
munity? We  do  not.  Our  engagements  to  all 
member  states  in  the  United  Nations  remain 
specifically  unimpaired.  No  jot  or  tittle  is  sub- 
tracted. Specific  proofs  of  this  truth  abound. 
*  or  example,  the  Eio  pact  remains  impregnablv 
intact,  and  always  will.  That  includes  more  mem- 
ber states  than  does  this  treaty.  Again,  we  are 
concurrently  demonstrating  that  our  direct  con- 
cern with  Greece  and  Turkey  and  with  western 
Germany  and  with  Korea  and  with  kindred  trou- 
ble spots  is  just  as  acute  today  as  it  was  before  the 
Senate  ever  thought  of  its  resolution  239,  which 
started  this  pact  upon  its  way.  The  resolution 
sought,  among  other  things,  the  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  vital  whole.  Under  its 
directive  we  are  today  seeking  these  United  Na- 
tions strength  just  as  vigorously  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  in  the  Security  Council  as  we  are  seek- 
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ing  new  strength  for  it  through  regional  facilities 
to  help  it  meet  its  responsibility  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  world. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  widespread  anxiety  that  we  shall 
not  overstrain  our  own  resources  in  any  of  these 
commitments  lest  we  ourselves  collapse,  pursuant 
to  Soviet  prayers,  and  take  the  peace  hopes  of  the 
world  down  with  us.  Unquestionably  we  confront 
fiscal  limitations  which  we  dare  not  ignore.  We 
must  be  provident.  Yet,  even  in  the  matter  of 
prudence,  it  is  the  fact  of  life  that  "without  vision 
the  people  perish." 

The  surest  way — the  only  largely  effective 
way — for  us  to  cut  our  budgets  in  the  years  to 
come  is  to  find  a  dependable  formula  for  peace. 
Exactly  one-half  of  our  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  is  required  for  national  security  through 
defense  and  foreign  aid.  This  percentage  is  con- 
tinuously geared  to  the  progress  we  can  make  to- 
ward peace.  It  inevitably  and  unavoidably 
reflects  the  degree  of  menace  we  confront.  One 
dare  not  even  think  what  it  would  be  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  We  truly  spend  to  save — taxes 
as  well  as  lives  and  liberties — when  we  invest  in 
peace.  This  is  not  an  easy  equation  to  evaluate 
in  the  midst  of  these  uncertain  economic  days. 
But  let  realists  remember,  when  they  strike  their 
balance,  that  short-sighted  economy  can  be  as 
costly  and  as  deadly  as  rash  extravagance  under 
some  circumstances. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  summarize;  and  I  leave 
my  colleagues  to  their  fateful  judgments.  This 
is  my  estimate  of  the  total  situation  we  here  face. 

When  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4  on  June 
11,  1948,  adopted  Senate  Resolution  239,  I  be- 
lieve it  proposed  the  wisest  and  the  safest  peace 
procedures  available  to  us  and  to  western 
civilization. 

It  advised  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
strive  toward  strengthening  the  sinews  of  the 
United  Nations  in  behalf  of  the  collective  peace 
and  fellowship  to  which  we  rededicated  our  hearts 
and  hopes.  In  particular,  we  advised  him  to  seek 
regional  and  collective  arrangements  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  in  behalf  of  individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense  through  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  against  armed  aggression. 

The  country  well-nigh  universally  approved 
the  Senate's  action  at  that  time.  The  percentage 
of  dissent  on  the  outside  was  apparently  as  small 
as  it  was  on  the  inside. 


The  President  has  acted  upon  the  Senate's  all 
but  unanimous  advice.  He  has  sent  us  precisely 
that  for  which  we  asked — and  in  the  tailoring 
of  which  we  have  had  a  constant  hand.  Indeed, 
I  would  not  know  what  it  was  I  was  asking  for  on 
that  historic  day  last  June  if  this  pact  is  not  it. 
Furthermore,  the  need  has  not  lessened  with  the 
intervening  months,  nor  have  the  signs  that  this 
increased  and  final  unity  in  the  North  Atlantic 
community  will  strongly  maintain  the  peace 
momentum,  in  this  area,  which  has  been  making 
such  vivid  strides  against  its  obvious  adversaries. 

I  earnestly  submit  that  this  is  no  time  to  let 
this  peace  momentum  lag  or  lapse.  Let  us  main- 
tain this  sanctuary  of  realistic  hope.  This  is  no 
time  to  let  the  relatively  little  risks,  if  such  there 
be,  blind  us  to  the  larger  risks  which  we  here 
mitigate  and  which  can  involve  the  very  survival 
of  free  society.  Let  us  not  get  so  close  to  the 
trees  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  forest.  While  we 
must  frankly  assess  the  liabilities,  lest  we  dream 
ourselves  and  others  into  delusions,  let  us  just 
as  frankly  assess  the  supreme  and  potent  and,  I 
believe,  dominant  advantages  which  destiny  here 
invites  us  to  embrace  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
national  security  in  our  own  precious  land. 

This  pact  is  a  fraternity  of  peace.  It  involves 
us  in  no  obligation  not  already  implicit  in  our 
signature  to  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
simply  makes  the  obligation  plain  and  dependable 
for  us  and  others.  It  binds  potential  and  indis- 
pensable allies  to  us  as  well  as  us  to  them.  It 
spells  it  out.  This  candor  can  be  as  powerful  as 
an  atomic  bomb.  This  is  its  terrific  authority  for 
peace.  It  spells  out,  beyond  any  shadow  of  any 
doubt,  the  conclusive  warning  that  300,000,000 
people,  united  in  competent  self-defense,  will 
never  allow  an  armed  aggressor  to  divide  and  con- 
quer them  pursuant  to  the  pattern  of  the  rapes  of 
yesterday.  It  spells  out  the  conclusive  warning 
that  independent  freedom  is  not  an  orphan  in  this 
western  world,  and  that  no  armed  aggression  will 
have  a  chance  to  win. 

Thus  we  crystallize  the  most  practical  deterrent 
and  discouragement  to  war  which  the  wit  of  man 
has  yet  devised. 

We  have  done  our  best — for  peace.  But  we 
recognize  our  frailty.  The  wit  of  man  alone  is 
not  enough.  I  quote  the  final  sentence  from  the 
findings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

In  tendering  the  unanimous  report  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  we  do  so  in  furtherance  of  our  Nation's 
most  precious  heritage — shared  in  common  with  the  other 
signatories — continuing  faith  in  our  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God  and  His  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations. 
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U.S.-U.K.-Fusion  Agreement  Extended 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 


[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 


Attached  is  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  extending  the  bizonal 
fusion  agreement  for  a  3-month  period.  They 
were  signed  in  Washington  on  June  30. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  extension,  the 
United  Kingdom  will  continue  its  support  of  the 
civilian  population  of  Western  Germany  by  con- 
tributing supplies  and  services  from  the  sterling 
area  in  a  value  of  approximately  4.4  million 
pounds  or  the  equivalent  of  17.5  million  dollars, 
rhis  constitutes  a  contribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  an  annual  rate  of  aproximately  70  million 
lollars,  the  same  rate  at  which  the  British  have 
seen  supplying  the  German  economy  since  Decem- 
ber 1947.  Before  the  termination  of  this  exten- 
sion, it  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  German 
jovernment  will  be  established  and  that  a  tri- 
partite agreement  covering  the  contribution  and 
mancial  aspects  for  the  whole  of  Western  Ger- 
many will  have  been  negotiated  by  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

The  fusion  agreement  signed  in  December  1947 
jovered  several  aspects  of  the  financial  and  eco- 
lomic  problems  of  the  bizonal  area.  One  part 
lealt  with  the  contribution  which  the  United 
Kingdom  was  to  make  to  the  bizonal  area,  another 
jart  constituted  trade  and  payments  arrange- 
nents  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  bi- 
:one.  During  discussions  concerning  recent 
^tensions  of  this  fusion  agreement,  it  was  thought 
lesirable  to  separate  these  two  aspects.  Conse- 
quently, the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
lom  representatives  in  Germany  were  instructed 
o  negotiate  an  arrangement  to  cover  trade  and 
>ayments  between  the  bizone  and  the  United 
kingdom  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  to  supersede  the 
rade  and  payments  clauses  of  the  fusion  agree- 
nent.  Negotiations  in  this  connection  have  been 
aking  place  in  Frankfurt  and  are  now  nearing 
»mpletion.  These  arangements  are  not  con- 
:erned  with  the  United  Kingdom's  contribution 
o  the  bizonal  area  but  merely  establish  the  condi- 
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tions  governing  trade  and  payments  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany. 

Text  of  United  States  Note  of  June  30,  19^9 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
extension  of  the  Agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments concerning  the  British  and  American 
Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 

By  their  exchange  of  notes  of  March  31,  1949 
the  two  Governments  agreed  to  extend  the  Bizonal 
Fusion  Agreement  to  June  30, 1949,  and  to  consult 
together  before  June  1,  1949  to  consider  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  new  Agreement  for  a  further 
period. 

At  the  time  of  this  exchange  of  notes  it  was 
thought  that,  prior  to  June  30,  a  German  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  existence,  that  the  Occupation 
Statute  would  be  in  operation  and  that  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement  on  Control  Machinery,  cover- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  the  field  of  Trizonal 
Fusion,  would  have  come  into  force  simultaneously 
with  the  Occupation  Statute,  thus  rendering  un- 
necessary a  further  extension  of  the  Bizonal 
Fusion  Agreement.  Since  these  arrangements 
have  not  yet  matured,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  believes  that  the  most  practical 
arrangement  is  the  extension  for  a  further  period 
of  three  months  of  such  parts  of  the  present  Fusion 
Agreement  as  have  not  already  been  replaced  by 
other  agreements  or  arrangements. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

(A)  The  Fusion  Agreement  of  December  2, 
1946,  as  amended  on  December  17,  1947  and  as 
further  amended  by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  De- 
cember 31,  1948  and  March  31,  1949  shall,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  Trizonal  Fusion  Agreement,  be 
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extended  until  September  30,  1949  subject  to  the 
following  amendments. 

(B)  During  the  period  for  which  the  existing 
Fusion  Agreement  is  extended,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  their  contri- 
bution of  supplies  and  services  to  Germany  at  the 
existing  basic  rate  of  l7y2  million  pounds  per  an- 
num (approximately  the  equivalent  of  70  million 
dollars).  The  type  and  value  of  specific  cate- 
gories of  goods  and  services  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  agreed 
upon  in  separate  discussions  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Bizonal  Area.  Pending  such 
agreement,  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  supply  appropriate  quantities  of  the 
goods  and  services  specified  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Agreement  of  December  17,  1947,  amending  the 
Fusion  Agreement.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  secure 
the  full  utilization  by  the  Bizonal  Area  of  the 
offer  of  supplies  and  services  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  will  make  to  fulfill 
its  obligation  under  this  provision.  If  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  agreement  it  should 
appear  that  the  Bizonal  Area  has  not  received  the 
full  amount  of  the  contribution  envisaged,  the  two 
Governments  will  consult  together  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  an  acceptable  method  of  settling  the 
balance. 

(C)  Moneys  made  available  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  in  accordance  with  paragraph  B  of 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  31  last  amending 
and  extending  the  Eevised  Fusion  Agreement 
will,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  not  been  fully 
spent  by  June  30,  1949,  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  Category  A  supplies  and  services  for  delivery 
after  that  date  in  accordance  with  existing  ar- 
rangements and  procedures. 

(D)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  Payments  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western 
Germany,  as  envisaged  in  sub-paragraph  (A)  of 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  31,  1949,  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Agreement  signed  in  Washington 
on  December  17,  1947  shall  terminate  and  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  replaced  by  the  Payments  Agree- 
ment to  be  concluded  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany. 
Until  conclusion  of  such  a  Payments  Agreement 
the  figure  of  iy2  million  pounds  in  paragraph  3 
(6)  (vi)  and  (vii)  of  the  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1947  will  be  increased  to  7y2  million 
pounds,  provided,  however,  that  any  credit  for 
accounting  of  unused  drawing  rights  out  of  fiscal 
year  1948/49  will  be  excluded  from  a  credit  bal- 
ance of  the  Bizonal  Area  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lating the  excess  which  would  necessitate  pay- 
ments in  United  States  dollars. 
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(E)  The  liability  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  convert  sterling  into  dollars 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
graph (b)  of  paragraph  4  of  the  Agreement  signed 
in  Washington  on  December  17, 1947  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  sterling  held  on  July  1,  1949  in  the 
No.  2  account  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  due  to  be  paid  into 
that  account  in  fulfillment  of  arrangements  con- 
cluded before  the  first  of  July,  1949.  During  the 
period  of  the  present  agreement  the  sterling  held 
in  the  No.  2  account  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Daen- 
der  with  the  Bank  of  England  will  not  be  con- 
verted into  dollars. 

(F)  At  the  time  of  the  liquidation  of  JEIA  as 
provided  for  in  the  charter  of  the  Allied  High 
Commission  for  Germany  the  capital  funds  of 
JEIA,  resulting  from  the  capital  contributions 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the 
Agreement  of  December  2,  1946,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  German  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  financing  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany, 
provided,  however,  that  the  sterling  assets  of 
JEIA  transferred  under  these  arrangements  will 
be  blocked  until  June  30,  1950,  or  until  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  as 
to  how  their  release  is  to  be  effected,  whichever 
date  is  the  sooner. 

Should  these  proposals  commend  themselves  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  have 
the  honor  to  suggest  that  this  note  and  your  reply 
should  constitute  an  Agreement  between  our  two 
Governments. 

Accept,  [etc.]. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Dean  Rusk. 

Text  of  the  United  Kingdom  Reply 

June  30, 191,9. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  today's  date,  the  terms  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

[Here  follows  text  of  United  States  note  printed 
above.] 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
accept  the  proposals  set  forth  in  your  note  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  therein, 
your  note  and  this  reply  shall  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  Agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments in  this  matter. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration, 

F.  R.  Hoyer  Millar 

Charge  d 'Affaires 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Agreement  by  U.S.,  France,  U.K.,  and 
Poland  on  Distribution  of  Monetary 
Gold  Looted  by  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

A  protocol  was  signed  on  July  6  in  London 
in  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  French  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Poland  by  Julius  Holmes,  Rene  Massigli,  Ernest 
Bevin,  and  Jerzy  Michalowski,  whereby  Poland 
is  permitted  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of 
monetary  gold  looted  by  Germany. 

This  agreement  has  been  signed  in  accordance 
with  that  provision  of  part  III  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment on  reparation  from  Germany  of  January 
14,  1946,  which  reserved  the  question  of  eventual 
participation  in  the  restitution  of  monetary  gold 
of  countries  not  represented  at  the  conference 
which  drew  up  the  agreement. 


American  Nationals  Holding  Bank  De- 
posits in  Bulgaria  Should  Communicate 
With  Department  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  6 
that  it  is  interested  in  communicating  with  Amer- 
ican nationals  (natural  persons  or  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  forms  of  association)  who 
hold  leva  deposits  or  credit  balances  with  banks 
or  other  financial  institutions,  including  the  postal 
savings  system,  in  Bulgaria  and  matured  Bulgar- 
ian State  leva  bonds  or  other  matured  leva  obli- 
gations of  the  Government  of  Bulgaria. 

Such  persons  who  are  interested  in  converting 
their  holdings  of  this  nature  into  United  States 
dollars  are  requested  to  write  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  State,  Division  of  Financial  Af- 
fairs, Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  further  particu- 
lars. The  communication  to  the  Department  in 
this  respect  should  consist  of  a  sworn  statement, 
in  duplicate,  containing  a  full  description  of  the 
holdings  and  should  indicate  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership  or  other 
interests  in  the  funds.  In  the  case  of  deposits 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Bulgarian  bank  or 
other  depository  should  be  stated,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  deposit  or  credit  balance  involved  and  the 
present  or  last  known  leva  balance.  In  the  case  of 
matured  leva  bonds  of  the  Government  of  Bul- 
garia the  statement  should  indicate  the  present 
location  of  the  securities.  The  statement  also 
should  contain  a  specific  reference  to  the  nation- 
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ality  of  the  inquirer,  indicating  in  the  case  of 
native-born  citizens  the  place  and  date  of  birth 
in  the  United  States  supported  by  a  certified  copy 
of  birth  certificate,  and  in  the  case  of  naturalized 
citizens  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  date  and 
place  of  naturalization,  the  designation  of  the 
court  in  which  naturalized  and  the  number  of  the 
naturalization  certificate.  An  American  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  form  of  association 
should  furnish  (1)  a  certified  copy  of  charter  or 
articles  of  incorporation,  including  amendments, 
or  a  certified  copy  of  partnership  agreement,  in- 
cluding amendments,  (2)  proof  of  citizenship  of 
officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  or  of  the 
partners,  (3)  affidavit  of  an  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  to  citizenship  of  stockholders  as  far  as 
known. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography ' 
Security  Council 

Official  Records,  Second  Year 

190th  and  191st  meetings :  21  August  1947.     No.  81. 

24  pp.    printed.     250. 

192nd  and  193rd  meetings:  22  August  1947.     No. 

82.     45  pp.    printed.    450. 

194th  meeting:  25  August  1947.    No.  83.    24  pp. 

printed.     250. 

195th  and  196th  meetings :  26  August  1947.    No. 

84.     42  pp.    printed.     450. 

197th  meeting:  27  August  1947.     No.  85.     27  pp. 

printed.     300. 

200th  meeting:  29  August  1947.     No.  87.     23  pp. 

printed.     250. 

201st  meeting:   10  September  1947.     No.  88.    22 

pp.     printed.     250. 

203rd  and  204th  meetings:  24  and  25  September 

1947.     No.  90.     20  pp.     printed.    200. 

205th  meeting:  29  September  1947.     No.  91.    23 


3  October  1947.     No.  93. 


pp.     printed.     250. 

—  207th  meeting: 
printed.    200. 

—  209th  meeting :  9  October  1947.     No.  95. 
printed.    20c. 

—  212th  meeting 
printed.     100. 

—  Supplement  No.  18. 

—  Supplement  No 


20  October  1947.     No. 


21  pp. 

20  pp. 

5  pp. 


printed, 
printed. 


lOtf. 

100. 


2  pp. 
20.    6  pp. 

Official  Records,  Third  Year 

384th  meeting:  15  December  1948. 

pp.     printed.    400. 

388th    and   389th    meetings:    22   December    1948. 

No.  132.    printed.    500. 

-  390th   and   391st   meetings:   23   December   1948. 
No.  133.    41  pp.    printed.    400. 

392d  meeting :  24  December  1948. 

printed.     600. 

393d  meeting:  27  December  1948. 

pp.    printed.    400. 

Erratum.     No.  98. 


No.  129.     42 


No.  134.     59  pp. 
No.  135.     39 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  as  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Draft  International  Technical  Cooperation  Act  of  1949 


A  Bill  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
authorize  participation  in  a  cooperative  endeavor  for  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled, That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Technical  Cooperation  Act  of  1949." 

Section  2.  The  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  have  a  common  interest  in  the  material  progress 
of  all  peoples,  both  as  an  end  in  itself  and  because  such 
progress  will  further  the  advance  of  human  freedom,  the 
secure  growth  of  democratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion 
of  mutually  beneficial  commerce  and  the  development  of 
international  understanding  and  good  will.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  covenanted  to  promote 
higher  standards  of  living  and  conditions  of  economic 
and  social  progress  and  development.  Many  peoples  liv- 
ing in  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
are  seeking  a  fuller  life  and  are  striving  to  realize  their 
full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  live.  These  efforts  can  be  furthered 
through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  assist 
in  such  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  its  people,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  peoples,  to  promote  the  development  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Section  3.  It  is  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  effectuate 
this  policy  by  enabling  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  programs,  in  cooperation  with 
other  interested  governments,  for  the  interchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  which  contribute  to  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  re- 
sources and  productive  capacities  of  economically  under- 
developed areas. 

Section  4.  In  carrying  out  the  objective  set  forth  in 
Section  3  of  this  Act,  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their  re- 
lated organizations,  and  of  any  other  international  or- 
ganization shall  be  sought  wherever  practicable. 

Section  5.  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and 
persons  shall  be  encouraged  in  carrying  out  the  objective 
of  this  Act. 

Section  6.  As  used  in  this  Act, 

(a)  The  term  "technical  cooperation  programs"  means 
activities  serving  as  a  means  for  the  international  inter- 
change of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  de- 


signed primarily  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas.  Such  activities  may  include  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational, 
and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar 
projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  "technical  cooperation 
programs"  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to 
economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act,  1948  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128),  as  amended, 
nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now 
or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces ; 

(b)  The  term  "United  States  Government  agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  United  States  Government ; 

(c)  The  term  "international  organization"  means  any 
intergovernmental  organization  and  subordinate  bodies 
thereof,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

Section  7.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  ad- 
minister, and  execute  technical  cooperation  programs  and, 
in  so  doing,  to : 

(a)  Prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act ; 

(b)  Coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any  United  States 
Government  Agency; 

(c)  Utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agen- 
cies and  persons ; 

(d)  Make  advances  and  grants  to  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  government  agency  or  to  any  international 
organization ; 

(e)  Make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency  or  with  any  international  organization ; 
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(f )  Enter  into  contracts,  within  the  limits  of  appropria- 
tions or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made  available, 
that  may  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any  one 
case; 

(g)  Acquire  or  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  purchase,  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  any  money,  services,  and  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  and  in  any 
manner  dispose  of  all  property  so  acquired  except  property 
declared  to  be  surplus.  Receipts  arising  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  not  acquired  with  appropriated  funds, 
except  surplus  property,  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  country  in  which  the 
property  is  located.  Any  money  acquired  hereunder  shall 
be  received  and  accounted  for  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe; 

(h)  Provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
Section  II  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill) ; 

(i)  Appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Section  8.  The  President  shall  terminate  United  States 
support  for  and  participation  in  technical  cooperation 
programs  whenever  he  determines  that  such  support  and 
participation  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  ob- 
jective of  this  Act. 

Section  9.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  through  any  other  officer  or  official 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Section  10.  To  further  the  objective  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  establish  an  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Technical  Cooperation  within  the  Department  of 
State. 

Section  11.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this 
Act: 

(a)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may  be 
employed  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  except  that  the  President  may,  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  one  person  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $16,000  per  annum ; 

(b)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  compensation 
at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  999)  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  estab- 
lished thereunder  and  may  be  appointed  to  any  class  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  Act.  Alien  clerks  and  employees 
may  be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  Act ; 

(c)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  be  detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to  which 
no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any  inter- 
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national  organization :  Provided,  That  while  so  detailed 
any  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority  or  other  bene- 
fits, an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  States  Government  agency 
from  which  detailed  and  shall  continue  to  receive  there- 
from his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government ; 

(d)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
may  be  employed  as  authorized  by  Section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and  persons  so  em- 
ployed may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$50  per  diem. 

(e)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  Section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Section  12.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  operations  under  this  Act. 

Section  13. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Activities  provided  for  under  this  Act  may  be 
prosecuted  under  such  appropriations  or  under  authority 
granted  in  appropriation  acts  to  enter  into  contracts  pend- 
ing enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated  bal- 
ances of  such  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may, 
when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation  act  concerned,  be 
carried  over  to  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The 
President  may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency  any  part  of  any  appropriation  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  here- 
under or  under  authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated; 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro- 
vide any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commo- 
dities, or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any 
international  organization. 

Section  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  E.  BOHLEN 

On  July  7  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  The  Problems  of 
Foreign  Affairs  before  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 
Text  was  issued  as  press  release  521. 
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Research  and  Teaching  Opportunities 


Netherlands  and  Norway 

[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

Ninety  opportunities  for  Americans  to  under- 
take graduate  study,  advanced  research,  or  teach- 
ing in  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  were  an- 
nounced on  June  7  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  awards,  which  are  the  first  offered  for  these 
two  countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ful- 
bright Act,  are  payable  in  Netherlands  and  Nor- 
wegian currency.  Graduate  scholarships  under 
this  program  ordinarily  cover  the  round-trip 
travel,  maintenance,  tuition,  and  necessary  books 
and  equipment  of  the  grantees.  Grants  to  visiting 
professors  and  research  scholars  ordinarily  include 
round-trip  travel,  a  stipend,  a  supplemental  living 
allowance,  and  an  allowance  for  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  equipment. 

Fifty  awards  are  offered  to  American  graduate 
students,  twenty-five  for  study  in  each  country. 

Twelve  grants  are  available  for  Americans  to 
serve  as  visiting  professors  or  research  scholars  in 
Netherlands  universities.  There  are  20  similar 
opportunities,  10  for  visiting  professors  and  10 
for  research  specialists,  for  work  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Norwegian  institutions  of  learning. 

Opportunities  are  provided  also  for  eight 
Americans  to  serve  as  visiting  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  addition  grants  for  round-trip  travel  to  and 
from  the  United  States  will  be  made  available  to 
more  than  200  Norwegian  and  Netherlands  citizens 
desiring  to  teach,  study,  or  do  research  in  this 
country.  These  awards  will  not  cover  expenses  in 
the  United  States,  which  must  be  met  from  other 
sources. 

Candidates  for  all  grants  will  be  selected  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. Veterans  will  be  given  preference  pro- 
vided their  other  qualifications  are  approximately 
equal  to  those  of  other  candidates.  Final  selec- 
tion of  visiting  professors  and  research  scholars 
and  their  assignment  to  Norwegian  and  Nether- 
lands universities  and  institutions  will  be  made 
also  upon  the  basis  of  the  appropriateness  of  their 
fields  of  teaching  or  study  to  the  needs  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  facilities  available  there  for 
their  research. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  Public  Law  584 
(79th  Congress) ,  the  Fulbright  Act,  which  author- 
izes the  Department  of  State  to  use  foreign  curren- 
cies and  credits  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  abroad  for  programs  of  educa- 
tional exchange  with  other  nations.    Agreements 
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have  been  signed  with  the  following  countries: 
China,  Burma,  Greece,  the  Philippines,  New  Zea- 
land, Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 
The  Fulbright  program  is  expected  ultimately  to 
embrace  more  than  20  countries  and  may  involve 
an  expenditure  in  foreign  currencies  of  140  million 
dollars  during  the  next  20  years. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  possibilities 
for  study  in  Norway  or  the  Netherlands  should 
make  application  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York,  before  July  15,  1949. 

Persons  interested  in  the  opportunities  listed 
above  for  visiting  professors  and  research  scholars 
should  write  immediately  to  the  Conference  Board 
of  Associated  Eesearch  Councils,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  "Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  application 
forms  and  additional  information  concerning 
fields  of  teaching  and  research,  sponsoring  institu- 
tions, and  conditions  of  award. 

United  Kingdom 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  16 
that  a  limited  number  of  grants  for  research  in 
the  field  of  British  postwar  economy  will  be  made 
available  under  the  Fulbright  Act  to  Americans 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  awards  are  in 
addition  to  the  previously  announced  program  for 
1949-50  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  grants, 
which  are  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  ordinarily  in- 
clude round-trip  travel,  a  stipend  in  lieu  of  salary, 
a  supplemental  living  allowance,  and  an  allowance 
for  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  equipment. 

Advanced  research  scholars  whose  professional 
training  and  experience  qualify  them  for  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  economic  problems  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  awards.  Candidates  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  merit  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships.  Veterans  will  be  given  preference 
provided  their  qualifications  are  approximately 
equal  to  those  of  other  candidates.  No  limitation 
is  placed  upon  the  nature  of  the  research  studies, 
which  may  be  proposed  within  the  general  field 
of  British  postwar  economy,  including  the  educa- 
tional and  administrative  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Individuals  selected  for  awards  will  be  attached 
to  British  universities  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing their  research.  Opportunities  will  be  pro- 
vided for  consultation  with  government  officials 
and  leaders  in  industry  as  well  as  with  university 
specialists. 

Requests  for  further  information  regarding 
these  openings  or  for  application  forms  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  International  Ex- 
change of  Persons,  Conference  Board  of  Associ- 
ated Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue. 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  insure  con- 
sideration must  be  mailed  not  later  than  midnight 
July  10, 1949. 
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International  Wheat  Agreement 
Enters  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  July  5] 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  the  International  Wheat  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington  early  in  1949  and 
was  signed  between  March  23  and  April  15  on 
behalf  of  41  governments,  entered  into  force  on 
July  1,  1949,  in  accordance  with  article  XX 
thereof. 

Article  XX  of  the  agreement  provides  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  signatory  governments,  their  re- 
spective instruments  of  acceptance  to  be  deposited 
with  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  pro- 
vided further  that  the  agreement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  part  2,  shall  enter  into  force  on  July  1 
provided  that  the  governments  of  countries  re- 
sponsible for  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
guaranteed  purchases  (i.  e.,  the  importing  coun- 
tries listed  in  annex  A  to  article  III)  and  the 
governments  of  countries  responsible  for  not  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  guaranteed  sales  (i.  e., 
the  exporting  countries  listed  in  annex  B  to  article 
III)  have  accepted  the  agreement  by  that  date. 
Part  2,  relating  to  rights  and  obligations,  will 
enter  into  force  on  a  date,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  to  be  fixed  by  the  International  Wheat 
Council  established  under  the  agreement. 

Annex  A  to  article  III  lists  37  importing  coun- 
tries (one  of  which  did  not  become  a  signatory) 
with  guaranteed  quantities  totaling  456,283,389 
bushels  for  each  crop  year.  Instruments  of  ac- 
ceptance have  been  deposited  by  the  following 
signatory  governments,  responsible  for  well  over 
the  required  70  percent  of  that  total:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Greece,  India,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Lebanon,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Peru,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Annex  B  to  article  III  lists  five  exporting 
countries  (the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
France,  and  Uruguay)  with  guaranteed  quanti- 
ties totaling  456,283,389  bushels  for  each  crop  year. 
Instruments  of  acceptance  have  been  deposited  by 
the  following  signatory  governments,  responsible 
for  well  over  the  required  80  percent  of  that  total : 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Under  article  XX  any  signatory  government 
which  has  not  accepted  the  agreement  by  July  1 
may  be  granted  by  the  Council  an  extension  of 
time  after  that  date  for  depositing  its  instrument 
of  acceptance. 

The  objectives  of  the  agreement,  as  set  forth  in 
article  I  thereof,  are  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat 
to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to 
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exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 
The  agreement  will  have  an  effective  duration  of 
4  years,  applying  to  the  4  crop  years  1949-53. 

The  agreement  specifies  certain  guaranteed 
quantities  and  also  maximum  (ceiling)  and  mini- 
mum (floor)  prices.  The  importing  countries 
which  become  parties  to  the  agreement  guarantee 
to  purchase  from  the  participating  exporting 
countries,  when  requested  by  the  latter,  designated 
quantities  of  wheat  at  the  minimum  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement.  Conversely,  the  export- 
ing countries  parties  to  the  agreement  guaraiitee 
to  sell  to  the  participating  importing  countries, 
when  requested  by  the  latter,  designated  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  at  the  maximum  prices  established 
by  the  agreement.  Provision  is  made  in  the  agree- 
ment for  the  adjustment  of  guaranteed  quantities 
under  specified  conditions. 

The  International  Wheat  Council  is  established 
to  administer  the  agreement,  with  each  party  to 
the  agreement  being  a  voting  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  votes  being  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  guaranteed  purchases  or  guaranteed 
sales  for  the  current  crop  year  during  each  of  the 
4  crop  years,  with  the  total  votes  of  the  importing 
countries  equal  to  the  total  votes  of  the  exporting 
countries. 

It  is  provided  in  article  III  of  the  agreement  that 
the  participating  countries  shall  be  free  to  fulfill 
their  guaranteed  quantities  through  private  trade 
channels  or  otherwise  and  that  nothing  in  the 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  pri- 
vate trader  from  any  laws  or  regulations  to  which 
he  is  otherwise  subject. 

Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
guaranteed  quantities,  transactions  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  wheat,  whether  between  private 
traders,  between  governments,  or  between  any  pri- 
vate trader  and  a  government,  are  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  agreement. 


New  Unified  State  of  Vietnam 
Formed 

[Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

The  formation  of  the  new  unified  state  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  recent  announcement  by  Bao  Dai  that 
the  future  constitution  will  be  decided  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  welcome  developments 
which  should  serve  to  hasten  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  in  that  country  and  the  attainment  of 
Vietnam's  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 
agreements  of  March  8  between  President  Auriol 
and  Bao  Dai,  who  is  making  sincere  efforts  to 
unite  all  truly  nationalist  elements  within  Viet- 
nam, will  form  the  basis  for  the  progressive  reali- 
zation of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Viet- 
namese people. 
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Inter- American  Juridical  Committee 
Member  Appointed 

On  June  9, 1949,  the  President  appointed  Alwyn 
V.  Freeman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  will  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Charles  Fenwick  to  become  director  of  the 
Department  of  International  Law  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  expected 
that  Dr.  Freeman  will  depart  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  July  15. 

The  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee  grew 
out  of  the  Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee, 
which  was  established  in  1939  by  the  First  Con- 
sultative Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  of  Panama.  It  was  given  its 
present  name  by  the  Third  Consultative  Meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942. 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  held  at  Bogota  in  1948,  provided  that 
the  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee  should 
be  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Council  of  Jurists.1  The  Juridical  Commit- 
tee has  been  requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  do  necessary 
preparatory  work  on  proposals  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  of  Jurists,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  September  of  this 
year. 


Expedition  to  Joint  Weather  Stations 
in  Canadian  Arctic 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

Sailing  from  United  States  and  Canadian  east 
coast  ports  in  July,  three  United  States  ships  will 
spend  about  2  months  in  northern  waters  this 
summer  supplying  fuel  and  provisions  for  the 
joint  weather  stations  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  that 
have  been  established  there  since  1947.  The  sta- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments  and  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian Departments  will  take  part  in  the  expedition. 

The  ships,  the  U.S.S.  Edisto,  an  icebreaker,  the 
U.S.S.  Wyandot,  a  transport,  and  the  U.S.S. 
LSTS33,  serving  as  a  cargo  vessel,  will  be  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Basil  N.  Rittenhouse,  USN, 
embarked  in  the  Edisto. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  14, 1948,  p.  591. 


The  expedition  will  carry  north  the  yearly  stock 
of  Canadian  and  United  States  supplies  required 
by  the  four  joint  weather  stations  now  in  opera- 
tion at  Prince  Patrick  Island,  Ellef  Ringnes 
Island,  Cornwallis  Island,  and  Ellesmere  Island. 
If  conditions  are  favorable,  the  icebreaker  may 
also  endeavor  to  land  additional  supplies  at  Alert, 
the  site  near  Cape  Sheridan  (northern  Ellesmere 
Island)  chosen  last  summer  for  a  weather  station 
to  be  put  into  operation  at  some  future  date. 
This  site  has  been  given  its  name  in  honor  of 
H.M.S.  Alert,  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British  ex- 
plorer, Sir  George  Nares,  who  in  1875-6  carried 
out  the  first  survey  of  the  north  coast  of  Ellesmere 
Island. 

The  U.S.S.  Edisto  will  carry  helicopters  to 
facilitate  navigation  through  the  ice  and,  if  time 
permits,  will  investigate  routes  to  and  sites  for 
possible  future  weather  stations. 

The  Edisto  will  be  commanded  by  Commander 
W.  F.  Morrison,  USN,  the  U.S.S.  Wyandot  by 
Commander  T.  S.  Webb,  USN,  and  the  U.S.S. 
LST-683  by  Lt.  J.  E.  Vautrot,  USN.  The  senior 
Canadian  representative  will  be  J.  W.  Burton  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa. 


Air  Force  Mission  Agreement 
With  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  July  5] 

There  was  signed  on  July  5,  1949,  by  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Rafael  de  la 
Colina,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  an  agreement  providing  for  the  detail  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  to  serve  as 
liaison  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense of  the  United  Mexican  States.  'The  agree- 
ment was  also  signed  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
governments  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Walsh, 
Senior  United  States  Air  Force  Member,  United 
States  Section,  Joint  Mexican-United  States  De- 
fense Commission,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Leobardo  C.  Ruiz, 
Chief,  Mexican  Section,  Joint  Mexican-United 
States  Defense  Commission. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  Republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries.  The 
provisions  of  the  agreement  pertain  to  the  duties, 
rank,  and  precedence  of  the  liaison  officers. 
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U.S.-Costa  Rican  Tuna  Convention 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Costa  Rica  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at 
Washington  May  31,  1949. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  which  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  has  addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  this  con- 
vention.1 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  has  my  approval 
and  I  recommend  the  convention  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 


The  White  House, 
June  22, 19Jfi. 


Hakrt  S.  Truman 


Tariff  Rates  on  Potatoes  From  Cuba 
Amended 

[Released,  to  the  press  June  30] 

Pursuant  to  the  Cuban  request  announced  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  June  11,  1949 ,2  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Cuba  have  renego- 
tiated the  Cuban  tariff  rate  on  potatoes  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  now 
being  held  at  Annecy,  France,  and  have  agreed  on 
certain  changes  in  the  Cuban  rates. 

Effective  July  1,  the  duty  on  potatoes  imported 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  during  July 
will  be  increased  by  $1  per  hundred  kilograms, 
bringing  the  total  duty  to  $3.  In  return,  a  re- 
duction of  $1  per  hundred  kilograms  will  be 
made  on  potatoes  shipped  to  Cuba  during  October 
and  November,  making  the  rates  $1  instead  of  $2 
during  October  and  $3  instead  of  $4  during  No- 
vember. These  changes  in  the  Cuban  preferen- 
tial tariff  schedule  (schedule  IX,  part  2  of  Gatt) 
were  negotiated  by  the  United  States  delegation. 

Similar  changes  were  agreed  to  between  the 
Cuban  and  the  Canadian  delegations  at  Annecy, 
and  corresponding  adjustments  will  be  made  in 
the  Cuban  general  tariff  schedule  (schedule  IX, 
part  1  of  Gatt)  .  These  changes  will  also  become 
effective  on  July  1, 1949. 

1  Not  printed. 

'  Bulletin  of  June  19,  1949,  p.  803. 
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Exchange  of  Visitors  With  Latin 
America 

Venezuelan  Treasury  Officials 

Antonio  Delgado  Gomez,  Secretary  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Board,  and  Pablo  Romero  Diaz, 
Consultant  to  the  Commission  for  Financial  and 
Administrative  Studies,  both  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury  of  Venezuela,  have  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  2-month  visit  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  attending  the  special  training  course  to  be 
given  by  the  Bureau  in  June.  Their  visit  has  been 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Argentine  Editor-Publisher 

Roberto  Jorge  Noble,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Clarin,  one  of  Buenos  Aires  leading  daily  news- 
papers, has  been  invited  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  visit  the  United  States  for  three  months 
to  study  modern  trends  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Dr.  Noble,  who  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington the  first  of  July,  plans  to  visit  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  during  his  stay  in 
the  United  States. 

Haitian  Entomologist-Zoologist 

Leonce  Bonnefil,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Haiti,  has  arrived  in  Washington  for  a  three- 
months  visit  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  problems  of  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation. He  is  especially  interested  in  studying 
the  hunting  laws  of  this  country  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  a  proposed  plan  for  formulating  similar 
laws  for  Haiti.  His  visit  has  been  made  possible 
through  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of 
State  awarded  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Communications  Engineer  To  Visit  Argentina 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Associate  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  to  enable  him  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  lecture  on  electro-acoustics 
at  the  Institute  of  Radio  Technology,  Buenos 
Aires,  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Agricultural  Economist  Visits  El  Salvador 

William  E.  Schenk,  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  to  enable 
him  to  serve  for  a  year  as  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  El  Salvador.  Professor  Schenk 
left  Washington  for  San  Salvador  on  June  4. 
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Reorganization  Changes 

[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

Effective  immediately,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  reassigned  responsibility  for  several  existing 
areas  of  the  Department  to  Assistant  Secretaries. 
Appointments  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Executive  Director  have  also  been  made.  They 
are: 
Office  of  European  Affairs 

George  W.   Perkins,   Assistant   Secretary  for   European 

Affflirs 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Arthur  G.  Stevens,  Executive  Director 

Office  of  Near  East  and  African  Affairs 

George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  East 

and  African  Affairs 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
John  W.  Jago,  Executive  Director 

Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  American 

Republic  Affairs 
Willard  F.  Barber,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
William  P.  Hughes,  Executive  Director 

Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs 

John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 

Organization  Affairs 
Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Calvin  J.  Nichols,  Executive  Director 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Hickerson  are  on  leave,  and 
their  deputies  will  act  in  their  absence. 

In  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  the 
above  activities,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  will 
work  with  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, John  E.  Peurifoy,  to  carry  out 
the  approved  plan  of  reorganization  for  the 
Department. 


Confirmations 

On  June  23,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations- 
of  John  D.  Hickerson,  George  C.  McGhee,  Edward  G. 
Miller,  Jr.,  and  George  W.  Perkins  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
taries ;  George  F.  Kennan  to  be  Counselor ;  and  Adrian  S. 
Fisher  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  oaths  of  office  were  administered  by  Stanley  Wood- 
ward, Chief  of  Protocol  on  June  28. 

On  June  13,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  John  J.  McCloy  to  be  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  and  Chief  of  Mission. 


Confirmations 

On  July  5,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta  to  be  American  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Luxembourg. 

On  July  8,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Jefferson  Caffery  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Egypt. 

On  June  13,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Milton  Katz  to  be  Deputy  United  States  special  repre- 
sentative in  Europe,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

On  June  23,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations 
of  Joseph  Flack,  George  P.  Shaw  and  Christian  M.  Ravn- 
dal  to  be  American  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Uruguay,  re- 
spectively. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

On  June  30,  the  White  House  announced  the  resignation 
of  Stanton  Griffis  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Egypt 
effective  June  30,  1949.  For  the  texts  of  Mr.  Griffis' 
letter  to  the  President  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
White  House  press  release  of  June  30, 1949. 

President  Truman  has  named  Jefferson  Caffery,  former 
Ambassador  to  France,  to  succeed  Mr.  Griffis.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  on  June  30,  for 
confirmation. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

On  July  7  the  White  House  announced  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Porter  Butrick  as  United  States  Minister  to 
Iceland  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  Mr.  Butrick  will  transfer  to  Washing- 
ton to  replace  Christian  M.  Ravndal,  who  was  recently 
named  the  new  United  States  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 
In  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Butrick  will  serve  as  staff  ad- 
viser to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  John  E.  Peurifoy  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  and  organization 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Rex  E.  Greaves  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  effective  May  26, 
1949. 
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Embassy  and  Consular  Offices 

The  office  at  Poznan,  Poland,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Consulate,  effective  June  6,  1949.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Department's  policy  of  eliminating  the  post 
category  of  Vice  Consulate. 

The  office  at  Puerto  la  Cruz,  Venezuela,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Consulate,  effective  May  16,  1949,  in  accord- 
ance with  Departmental  policy  of  eliminating  the  post 
category  of  Vice  Consulate. 

The  office  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Embassy,  effective  June  28,  1949. 
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Booklet  on  Exchange  of  Persons  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  6 
the  release  of  a  72-page  booklet  entitled  Building 
Roads  to  Peace. 

The  publication  is  designed  to  show  the  average 
citizen  how  he  as  an  individual  or  a  member  of 
an  organization  can  best  further  the  exchange  of 
students,  teachers,  and  other  leaders  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as  a  means  of 
promoting  mutual  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Such  private  exchange  pro- 
grams are  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  implementing  the  aims  of  the  United  States 
Government's  program  of  educational  exchange 
and  those  of  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Unesco). 

In  discussing  the  publication  of  Building  Roads 
to  Peace  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  said : 

"I  know  from  the  thousands  of  letters  and  in- 
quiries which  come  to  my  area  of  the  Department 
how  keenly  interested  the  American  public  is  in 
promoting  peace  through  personal  contacts  with 
the  peoples  of  other  lands.  I  hope  that  this  hand- 
book will  provide  a  practical  guide  to  the  many 
people  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities themselves  or  who  desire  to  help  others 
to  do  so." 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Exchange  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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Stations  Achieving  Independence 


Ruby  A.  Parson,  Deputy  Chief,  Radio  Branch  Information  Services  Division,  OMGVS 


With  the  turnover  of  Radio  Stuttgart  to  Ger- 
nan  management  on  June  30,  one  of  the  major 
;asks  of  the  occupation  in  the  information  field 
vent  into  its  final  phase.  Independent  commu- 
nity radio  will  have  been  established  by  law  in 
svery  state  of  the  US  Zone,  with  German  man- 
igement  in  control.  American  radio  officers  will 
:ontinue  liaison  with  the  stations  only  as  consult- 
mts  and  observers  to  watch  the  progress  of  free, 
lemocratic  radio  in  the  new  Germany. 

Some  of  these  Americans  are  the  same  men  who 
ame  into  Germany  with  the  army  and  began  the 
fork  of  rebuilding  German  radio  while  battles 
rere  still  being  fought.  It  was  imperative  then 
o  get  radio  going  as  a  medium  through  which  oc- 
upation  officials  could  reach  the  German  people 
rith  instruction  and  information.  There  was  no 
ime  for  leisurely  surveys,  planning  and  construc- 
ion. 

The  radio  teams  who  came  in  with  the  US  Army 
loved  first  to  locate  the  former  German  stations 
nd  decide  what  could  be  done  with  them.  Some 
f  them  they  found  without  difficulty  in  various 
tages  of  damage  from  total  destruction  to  "ex- 
Jnsive  but  superficial  damage." 

The  studio  building  of  Radio  Munich,  for  in- 
;ance,  was  bombed  out,  without  windows  and  roof 
nd  with  all  the  delicate  studio  equipment  shat- 
ired.  The  transmitter,  however,  was  found  some 
5  miles  out  of  town,  virtually  undamaged.  The 
[S  radio  men  wheeled  up  a  portable  studio  van, 

'Reprinted  from  Information  Bulletin  of  U.S.  Military 
overnment  in  Germany,  July  12,  1949. 
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built  for  use  by  the  Psychological  Warfare  Divi- 
sion, SHEAF,  got  the  lines  to  the  transmitter 
hooked  up  and  in  two  days  Radio  Munich  was 
on  the  air. 

There  was  somewhat  similar  luck  at  Stuttgart 
where  the  transmitter,  also  located  out  of  the  city 
was  found  with  "extensive  but  superficial  dam- 
age" and  was  quickly  patched  and  restored  to 
use.  Once  again,  however,  the  studios  were  gone. 
They  had  been  stripped  first  by  the  Germans  as 
they  got  out  and  then  taken  over  as  a  bivouac  by 
Moroccan  occupation  troops.  Nothing  but  the 
walls  was  left. 

So  another  army  studio  van  was  brought  up 
for  use  and  '45  old  timers  at  Radio  Stuttgart  like 
to  tell  now  how  at  one  time  they  had  developed 
the  technique  of  jackknifing  performers  into  this 
cell-like  studio  until  they  managed  a  broadcast 
with  16  participants  in  the  6-by-8-foot  box.  That, 
they  agreed,  was  the  full  capacity.  Today  Radio 
Stuttgart  has  modern  roomy  studios  not  only  at 
Stuttgart  but  at  Heidelberg  as  well. 

Radio  for  Frankfurt  proved  the  knottiest  prob- 
lem. For  a  time,  the  former  studios  couldn't  be 
found  at  all.  After  several  months  they  were 
discovered  buried  under  the  ruins  of  what  had 
been  the  office  building  of  the  radio  station.  To- 
day that  studio  building  has  been  restored  and 
is  in  full  use,  although  at  first,  studios  were  im- 
provised in  a  house  in  Bad  Nauheim. 

The  transmitter  in  the  meantime  had  been  lo- 
cated but  it  lay  in  jagged  ruins.  No  amount  of 
improvising    with    string,    wire    and    scrounged 
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equipment  would  put  that  together  again.  So  this 
time  a  mobile  transmitter  was  moved  in— a  United 
States  one  kilowatt  transmitter  built  on  six  vans. 
This  was  later  supplemented  with  a  powerful 
sender  which  had  been  installed  in  a  train  for  pro- 
jected use  by  the  German  army.  The  latter  is  still 
in  use  at  Kadio  Frankfurt  and  is  emitting  60  kilo- 
watts, 18  hours  a  day. 

So  the  three  big  stations  in  the  US  Zone  grew 
up  out  of  war  ruins.  Today  they  are  modern, 
smoothly  operating  installations,  each  with  more 
broadcast  power  than  any  individual  transmitter 
in  the  United  States.  A  smaller  station  also  was 
set  up  under  US  auspices  to  service  the  state  of 
Bremen.  And  at  the  same  time,  KIAS— Radio  in 
American  Sector,  Berlin2  was  being  developed 
from  its  modest  Drahtfunk  (wire  service)  begin- 
ning into  the  powerful  multiple  transmitter  sta- 
tion which  is  now  the  only  remaining  MG  sta- 
tion and  the  only  United  States  outlet  in  "iron 
curtain"  country. 

These  are  the  foreshortened  facts  of  the  phy- 
sical reconstruction  of  radio  in  the  US  Zone  of 
Germany.  The  full  story,  which  could  fill  a  book 
and  probably  will  one  day,  is  a  saga  of  scroung- 
ing, adapting,  improvising  and  getting  on  with 
a  big  job.  It  has  been  a  new  kind  of  American 
pioneering,  with  German  help. 

In  this  hurly-burly  of  repair  and  construction, 
the  major  task  of  radio— the  reorientation  of  a 
demoralized  people— went  forward.  Originally 
all  stations  were  manned  with  German-speaking 
Americans,  but  very  early  in  the  occupation  began 
the  task  of  training  German  newscasters  and  an- 
nouncers. (No  one  worried  about  entertainment 
in  those  days.)  The  problem  was  where  to  find 
Germans  with  some  radio  experience,  but  politi- 
cally unobjectionable. 

There  was  no  desire  to  go  back  into  business 
with  the  Goebbels  clan  but  obviously  unless  a  radio 
man  belonged  to  that  persuasion  he  hadn't  been 
getting  any  experience  in  radio  in  Germany  in 
the  last  dozen  years.  Many  came,  protested  purity 
and  were  hired.  Almost  as  many,  as  quickly 
as  their  Fragebogen  (political  questionnaires) 
were  received,  were  fired  again.  For  a  time  it 
was  100  percent  turnover  with  the  American 
radio  team  scrambling  to  gain  a  little  ground— 
and  staff. 


a  See  "RIAS"  in  Information  Bulletin,  Issue  No.  146, 
Oct.  19,  1948. 
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Eventually  the  new  German  news  and  commen- 
tators' staffs  were  built  up  largely  of  men  and 
women  without  previous  experience  in  these  fields. 
Even  so  they  have  been  trained  by  experienced 
American  news  and  radio  men  serving  with  mili- 
tary government  and  are  now  stout  champions 
of  objective  news  presentation,  of  freedom  of  the 
air  for  all  responsible  opinions,  of  on-the-spot 
broadcasting  of  community  activities  and  of  in- 
dependent radio  stations. 

These  men  and  women  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  product  of  four  years  of  occupation  in 
radio.  They  must  constitute  the  nucleus  of  future 
free  radio,  taking  the  place  of  tradition,  profes- 
sional books  and  college  courses  in  educating  the 
next  crop  of  radio  workers  in  the  democratic  con- 
cept of  free  information. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  the  free, 
independent  character  of  these  stations  into  law. 
With  the  encouragement  of  American  Military 
Government,  each  state  has  adopted  a  radio  law 
which  sets  up  a  public  radio  council  to  be  respon- 
sible for  broadcasting.  The  laws  all  aim  to  keep 
the  council  free  from  domination  by  government 
or  any  special  interest  and  to  provide  full  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  significant  elements  of  com. 
munity  life— politics,  culture,  religion,  agricul 
ture,  industry,  labor  and  special  youths'  anc 
women's  groups. 

Broadcasting  codes  stipulate  the  obligation  J 
present  news  objectively  and  to  afford  equable  air 
time  for  divergent  views  on  public  matters.  Wit! 
reservations  only  to  protect  the  security  of  occu 
pying  powers  and  to  prevent  advocacy  of  militan 
nationalism  or  totalitarianism,  commentators  ar 
assured  the  right  to  air  their  views.  Thus  a  lega 
skeleton  for  free  radio  has  been  providec 
Whether  or  not  it  takes  on  flesh  and  blood  depends 
of  course,  on  how  much  value  is  placed  on  free 
dom  of  expression  by  the  Germans  themselves  an 
how  vigilant  minorities  will  be  to  protect  thei 
legally  granted  rights. 

The  "community"  character  of  radio  has  lib 
wise  been  given  a  legal  basis  in  the  laws  enacte 
in  the  US  Zone.  Since  the  first  days  of  the  occi 
pation,  it  has  been  the  goal  of  American  Militai 
Government,  to  see  established  a  decentralize 
broadcasting  system  which  would  be  difficult  for 
central  regime  to  seize,  as  the  Nazis  did,  for 
one- voiced  propaganda  instrument. 

Ideally,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  thei 
should  be  numerous,  independently-owned  m 
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ions.  But  up  to  now  this  has  not  been  possible  in 
postwar  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  equipment  and  the  expense  of  operating 
ndividual  stations,  the  basic  limiting  factor  has 
>een  and  will  continue  to  be  shortage  of  frequen- 
ces. Establishment  of  state  stations  consumed  all 
'requencies  available  and  there  is  furthermore 
©me  question  if  all  of  these  wavelengths  can  be 
■etained. 

The  Copenhagen  conference  on  European  fre- 
[uencies  held  last  summer  proposed  drastic  cuts  in 
he  facilities  now  in  use  in  Germany.  The  United 
States  entered  into  the  record  a  formal  reservation 
tating  it  would  not  be  bound  by  this  agreement 
hreatening  the  high-powered  transmitters  in  the 
JS  occupation  areas  in  Germany. 

While  holding  firmly  to  the  reservation   and 
laking  no  preparations  to  conform  with  the  Co- 
>enhagen  agreement,  US  radio  officials  have  en- 
ouraged  the  development  of  Frequency  Modula- 
ion  as  the  only  solution  of  the  frequency  shortage 
roblem.     US-sponsored  stations  are  already  op- 
rating  experimental  FM  transmitters  to  test  their 
iiitability  for  wide  use  and  German  manufactur- 
es are  studying  the  prospects  for  providing  both 
*ansmitters  and  receivers  necessary  for  such  de- 
elopment.     If  this  is  the  turn  German  radio 
ikes,  it  opens  the  possibility  of  expanding  and 
iversifying  the  present  radio  setup  along  a  num- 
er  of  lines,  including  that  of  financing. 
At  present,  German  stations  with  the  exception 
f  those  in  Berlin  are  financed  by  the  collection  of 
stener  fees  as  is  customary  in  European  coun- 
ties.   This  fee  system  is  conducted  on  a  state  basis 
rid  the  public  radio  council  in  each  state  admin- 
ters  the  funds  for  radio  uses.     It  is  apparent  that 
ich  a  system,  while  it  has  ardent  proponents  in 
lurope  and  has  worked  out  admirably  in  many 
ises    as    the    British    Broadcasting    Company 
BBC),  lacks  the  incentive  which  is  provided  by 
mmiercial  competition  in  American  radio. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  if  commercial  radio  will 
rer  come  to  Germany.    With  Frequency  Modula- 
on  opening  up  more  frequencies,  perhaps  it  will 
>  possible  to  grant  licenses  to  small  commercial 
ations  which  will  furnish  competition  to  the  state 
idio  system  and  to  each  other.     There  is  consid- 
•able  interest  evident  among  Germans  anxious  to 
:periment  in  such  a  venture. 
There  is  also  a  constant  stream  of  requests  for 
stall  ations  to  be  subsidized  and  used  by  special 
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groups,  i.  e.  labor,  political  parties,  religious  or- 
ganizations, etc.  These  requests  have  been  re- 
fused by  Military  Government,  which  still  retains 
responsibility  for  frequency  allocation,  because  of 
the  lack  of  frequencies  and  the  feeling  that  if  one 
or  two  low  power  channels  should  become  avail- 
able, so  powerful  an  advantage  should  not  be  given 
to  any  one  special  interest. 

If  however,  commercial  radio  does  become  feasi- 
ble in  Germany  through  development  in  FM,  it 
will  not  only  offer  the  advantage  of  opening  up  the 
field  to  a  "multiplicity  of  voices"  but  will  probably 
be  regulated  under  the  public  radio  council  to  serve 
the  general  public  interest.  These,  however,  are 
still  questions  of  the  future. 

At  present,  Americans  who  work  in  the  field  of 
radio  feel  that  there  is  considerable  ground  for 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  four  years  toward  sound,  democratic  radio  in 
the  US  Zone  of  Germany.  ( There  is  no  illusion, 
however,  that  it  has  the  stability,  the  toughness 
and  the  deep  roots  which  support  the  structure  of 
free  radio  in  the  United  States.)  The  present 
staffs  are  those  who  have  been  schooled  with  West- 
ern democratic  concepts  of  free  expression.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  in  these  years  also  to  edu- 
cate the  community  to  what  it  should  demand  of 
its  radio  station.  And  courses  of  indoctrination 
were  provided  for  newly-elected  members  of  the 
public  radio  councils. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  and  probably  be- 
cause of  some  genuine  German  desire  and  respect 
for  unrestricted  information,  free  radio  is  operat- 
ing well  and  apparently  with  public  approval. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  occasional  signals  of  future 
problems,  such  as  a  high  German  official  requesting 
that  a  commentator  be  prohibited  from  criticizing 
a  current  policy  of  the  government.  "We  might 
want  to  change  this  policy,"  he  explained,  "and  we 
wouldn't  want  it  to  appear  that  we  had  done  so  as 
the  result  of  public  pressure." 

But  that  incident  reveals  a  basic  weakness  in  the 
German  attitude  that  affects  much  more  than  mer- 
ely democratic  radio.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
known  that  one  German  commentator,  vigorous 
and  effective  in  his  attacks  on  Communism,  stub- 
bornly remains  on  the  air  though  one  member  of 
his  family  in  the  East  Zone  has  been  imprisoned 
as  a  result  and  he  himself  has  been  both  threatened 
and  offered  bribes  to  stop  his  broadcasts. 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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VENEZUELA:  "LITTLE  VENICE"  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 


by  John  L.  Mutz 


On  May  14,  1948,  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation forwarded  a  letter  to  "All  Regional 
Directors"  advising  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  received  a  request  from  the  Venezuelan  Am- 
bassador, Sehor  Dr.  Gonzalo  Carnevali,  for  the 
services  of  an  engineer.  The  assignment  would 
be  for  a  period  of  2  months ;  the  purpose  to  assist 
in  the  study  and  determination  of  the  most  ade- 
quate and  economical  method  for  the  conservation 
and  maintenance  of  canals  in  his  country  and  to  aid 
in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery required  in  connection  therewith. 

The  author  was  selected  for  the  assignment  and 
arrived  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  October  29, 1948. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  "Norte  Americanos,"  I 
had  only  a  very  general  conception  of  what  lay 
ahead  because,  after  all,  is  not  Venezuela  in  the 
tropics  and  is  it  not  a  country  of  plentiful  rainfall 
where  bananas,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops 
requiring  rather  moist  conditions  are  grown? 
Also,  does  not  the  name  Venezuela  mean  "Little 
Venice,"  which  in  itself  implies  many  lakes,  which 
exist  only  where  there  is  ample  precipitation? 

Venezuela  is  a  country  of  many  contrasts  and 
only  two  well  defined  seasons.  The  annual  pre- 
cipitation varies  from  10  inches  along  the  northern 
seacoast  to  140  inches  in  some  of  the  jungle  areas 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  has  a 
definitely  dry  season  known  as  "Verano"  and  a 
wet  season  known  as  "Invierno."  The  wet  season 
is  from  April  to  October,  and  the  dry  season  is 
from  November  through  March.  In  many  areas 
there  are  extended  periods  during  which  the  rain- 
fall is  less  than  0.2  of  an  inch.  Because  of  this  low 
rainfall,  a  plant  for  distilling  fresh  water  from  sea 
water  is  being  constructed  on  the  Peninsula  de 
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Paraguana  by  the  Caribbean  Oil  Company,  in 
connection  with  a  refinery  it  is  building.  Fresh 
water  shortage  also  is  a  problem  on  the  island  of 
Margarita,  located  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  noted  for  its  pearls  and  native  artwork, 
Here,  water  is  provided  by  tankers  from  the  main- 
land. With  a  12-month  growing  season  and  er- 
ratic precipitation,  it  was  evident  immediately 
why  there  is  a  need  for  irrigation  in  Venezuela. 

The  country  has  a  total  area  of  352,000  squar< 

miles  with  a  population  of  3,500,000.    The  area  I 

slightly  less  than  that  contained  in  the  states  o: 

Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  has  a  populatioi 

density   about  that   of   Colorado.    Nearly  two 

thirds  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  leaving  onb 

one-third  which  is  sufficiently  level  for  farming 

The  Venezuelan  Government  is  well  supplie* 

with  funds  derived  largely  from  its  fabulous  oi 

resources— and  it  has  the  world's  greatest  oil  pre 

ducing  reserve.    The  Government  has  recognize* 

the  need  for  developing  the  irrigation  potential 

ities  and  is  now  pursuing  a  well-planned  cours 

of  action  in  carrying  out  a  much  needed  irrigate 

agricultural  program  by  using  funds  which  ai 

obtained  from  a  fifty-fifty  split  of  the  oil  producec 

During  the  past  8  years  a  number  of  America 

technicians  have  been  employed  to  aid  in  develoi 

ing  Venezuelan  irrigated   agriculture.     Anion 

them  are  W.  L.  Powers,  Department  of  Soils,  Or< 

gon  State  College;  J.  B.  Bond,  consulting  eng 

neer;  A.  W.  Newcomer,  Bureau  of  Reclamatior 

and  M.  R.  Lewis.    Many  Venezuelans  have  visite 

the  United  States  to  study  our  irrigation  and  coi 

serration  methods.    Some  of  whom  are  Dr.  Gui 

tavo  Padilla,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Agroecon< 

mica;  Pedro  Castillo,  head  of  operation  and  mail 
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tenance;  and  Henry  Delgado,  head  of  conserva- 
tion, all  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

The  Venezuelans  have  made  detailed  and  semi- 
detailed  land  classification  studies  on  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  and  interestingly 
enough  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  standards  are 
used  as  well  as  its  Land  Classification  Manual. 

The  table  below  lists  the  projects  completed 
by  the  Government,  those  under  construction,  and 
some  of  those  under  study. 

The  crops  which  are  and  can  be  grown  are 
numerous.  In  part  they  are  bananas  (about  14 
varieties),  sugar  cane,  coffee,  corn,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rice,  many  citrus  fruits,  practically  all  types 
of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  head  lettuce, 
and  many  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  such  as, 
oyster  plant,  soursop  (the  fruit  is  pear-shaped 
with  a  slightly  acid,  fibrous  pulp),  guava,  sapo- 
dilla  (its  latex  yields  chicle  and  the  fruit  has  a 
sweet  brownish  pulp),  avocado,  mango,  papaya 
(oblong  fruit  has  a  pulpy  flesh  eaten  raw,  but  is 
boiled  and  used  as  vegetable),  cacao,  and  bread 
fruit. 

In  addition  to  the  work  undertaken  directly 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  the  production 


of  food,  the  Venezuela  Basic  Economy  Corpora- 
tion has  been  established  by  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
This  corporation  obtains  contributions  from  Cre- 
ole, Caribbean,  and  Mene  Grande  Oil  Companies 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  fish,  poultry, 
cattle,  and  agricultural  products. 

The  particular  purpose  of  this  visit  in  Venezuela 
was  to  assist  in  determining  the  proper  type  and 
amount  of  equipment  required  to  mechanize  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  proj- 
ects of  Tuy,  Suata,  San  Carlos,  Cumana,  and  El 
Cenizo  in  order  to  reduce  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Contracts  have  been  made  between 
the  national  government  and  individual  land 
owners  within  the  irrigation  projects  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  construction  costs  and  payment  of 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  As  the  main- 
tenance is  largely  accomplished  by  hand  labor, 
the  cost  is  now  running  between  65  and  90  bolivares 
(a  bolivar  is  worth  about  300)  per  hectare,  or  be- 
tween $8.00  and  $11.00  per  acre.  At  the  same 
time,  the  operation  and  maintenance  contract  in 
one  case  provides  for  a  payment  of  12  bolivares 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


Name 

Location 

Acres 

Type  of  works 

Construction: 

Tuy 

Miranda . 

3,700 
8,500 

12,  000 
6,200 

63,  700 

Direct  diversion 

Suata    

Aragua 

Storage. 
Direct  diversion 

San  Carlos 

Cojedes 

Sucre  . 

Cumana 

Direct  diversion 

Guanare 

Portuguesa 

Direct  diversion 

Subtotal 

34,  100 

Under  construction: 

Taguaiguai 

Aragua    

22, 000 
7,500 

20,  000 
3,500 

Off-stream  storage. 

Storage. 

Direct  diversion 

Guataparo 

Carabobo 

Trujillo 

Anzoatequi 

El  Cenizo 

Neveri 

T)irpptp  Hivpr^ion 

Subtotal 

53, 000 

Under  study: 
Oarora  

Trujillo 

15,000 
200,  000 

El  Cenizo 

Storage. 

Subtotal 

215,  000 

Total 

302, 100 

h\y  25,  1949 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Excerpts  From  Comparative  Review  of  Activities  and  Work  Programmes  off  the 
U.N.  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Fields 


submitted  by  the  Secretary-General 


U.N.  doc.  E/1351 
Dated  June  7,  1949 

PART  I 

Introduction 

A  Comparative  Keview  of  the  Activities  and 
Work  Programmes  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Fields  (E/848  and  E/848/Add.  1)  was  presented 
to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination  at  its 
third  session.1 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  review  was  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  to  assist  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
under  General  Assembly  resolution  125  (II)  "to 
give  constant  attention  to  the  factor  of  the  relative 
priority  of  proposals,  and  to  consider  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  the  further  steps  which  should  be  taken 
to  develop  effective  co-ordination  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  United  Nations  and  its  subsidiary 
organs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies on  the  other" ; 

[Editor's  Note:  Part  II  of  the  review  includes  an 
analytical  outline  of  the  principal  questions  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  and  the  work  of  the  U.N.  and 
specialized  agencies  related  to  each ;  Part  III  is  made  up 
of  three  annexes,  including  documents,  resolutions,  and 
organizational  structure  of  the  agencies  and  the  U.N. 
commissions  and  departments  included  in  the  review.] 

1  Second  report  of  the  Co-ordination  Committee  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  E/625,  chapter  V.  The  new 
title  of  this  committee,  Administrative  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination, was  adopted  at  its  sixth  session,  Nov.  12,  1948, 
(see  E/1076,  p.  3). 
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"to  promote  the  most  efficient  and  practical  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  by  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  definition  of  responsibility  for  specific 
projects  and  concerning  priorities  for  action"; 

2.  to  assist  the  Co-ordination  Committee,  under 
Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  128  (VI) 
"to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  any  appar- 
ent overlapping  or  duplication  of  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  in 
the  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  healtli 
and  related  fields" ; 

The  Council  at  its  seventh  session 2  considered 
the  review  and  agreed  that  the  Secreary-Genera 
should  prepare  the  Comparative  Keview  for  th< 
ninth  session  in  a  smilar  form  as  a  referenc< 
document,  with  an  indication  of  priorities,  where 
ever  possible,  specific  questions  requiring  th< 
special  attention  of  the  Council  to  be  treated  h 
separate  documents. 

This  Comparative  Review  is  based 3  primarily  oi 
the  statements  regarding  work  programmes  ii 
(a)  the  reports  of  the  specialized  agencies  sub 
mitted  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements  between  thi 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  (b, 
the  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council4  and  (c)  the  report  of  th 
Secretary-General  on  the  Work  Programmes  o 
the  Commissions  of  the  Council  1949  and  1951 

"Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  th 
General  Assembly,  A/625,  pp.  69  and  70. 

3  See  annex  I  for  a  list  of  documents  used  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  this  review. 
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(E/1344  and  E/1344/Add.  1)  .4  This  information 
has  been  supplemented  by  material  from  the  Cata- 
logue of  Economic  and  Social  Projects,  from 
budget  statements  supplied  by  some  of  the  agencies 
and  from  other  documents  dealing  with  specific 
subjects  and  with  inter- relationships  of  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies.  Representa- 
tives of  specialized  agencies  have  also  supplied 
additional  information  and  informal  memoranda 
and  have  given  innumerable  suggestions  regarding 
the  interpretation  and  organization  of  the  material. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  programmes  of  the 
various  commissions  and  specialized  agencies  is 
difficult,  partly  because  the  information  provided 
in  their  reports  to  the  Council  is  not  comparable. 

The  agencies  are  requested  in  Council  resolution 
128  (VI)  to  provide  in  their  reports  an  account  of 

(a)  activities  of  the  agency  for  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding conferences  and  meetings,  actions  taken 
(conventions,  recommendations,  expert  assistance 
rendered,  studies  and  publications),  and  relations 
with  United  Nations  and  its  various  organs,  mat- 
ters referred  by  agencies  to  United  Nations,  par- 
ticipation in  meetings  and  co-operative  projects, 

(b)  activities  and  work  programmes  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year,  including  the  items  mentioned 
above,  and  an  indication  of  priorities,  if  any,  or 
major  modifications  of  previously  submitted  work 
programmes,  and  (c)  as  far  as  possible,  an  account 
of  the  proposed  activities  and  work  programmes 
for  the  subsequent  year. 

Concerning  the  Commissions  of  the  Council  and 
the  Divisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  same  resolution  requests  from  the  Secretary- 
General  an  account  of  the  current  work  pro- 
grammes, with  a  description,  where  applicable,  of 
their  relationship  to  similar  activities  carried  on 
by  the  specialized  agencies  and  by  other  organs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Thus  the  periods  of  time  to  be  covered  in  the 
various  reports  are  not  specified  in  comparable 
terms.  Furthermore  the  reports  of  the  agencies 
deal  largely  with  past  activities  and  vary  greatly  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  Council's  re- 
quest for  information  in  terms  of  the  current  calen- 
dar year,  and  of  the  subsequent  year,  or  distinguish 
clearly  among  completed,  continuing  or  future  ac- 
tivities. The  reports  of  the  commissions  review 
the  activities  of  the  past  year  but  they,  as  well  as 
the  work  programmes  of  the  Commissions  and  cor- 
responding secretariat  divisions,5  present  outlines 

4 Note:  Since  a  number  of  the  commissions  do  not  com- 
plete their  sessions  and  submit  their  reports  until  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council,  the 
report  listed  under  (c)  and  the  final  version  of  this  review 
(to  be  issued  as  E/1351/Rev.  1)  cannot  be  completed  until 
early  in  July. 

'  E/1344  and  E/1344/Add.  1. 

July  25,  1949 


of  work  somewhat  generally  in  terms  of  1949  and 
1950. 

The  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordina- 
tion in  its  report  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil 6  stated  that  in  the  Comparative  Review  special 
attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  future  work  pro- 
grammes contained  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
agencies  and  to  the  information  available  concern- 
ing any  priorities  within  agencies.  This  review, 
therefore,  does  not  describe  the  1948  activities  re- 
ported by  the  agencies,  United  Nations  Commis- 
sions and  divisions  of  the  secretariat,  except  when 
these  past  activities  are  part  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gramme. It  is  concerned  with  1949  and  1950,  in- 
cluding all  continuing  work  and  new  work  in  pro- 
gress or  to  be  undertaken  during  those  periods. 

The  Commissions  of  the  Council,  like  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  are  requested  in  section  D  of 
Council  resolution  128  (VI)  "to  establish  prior- 
ities of  work,  in  their  respective  programmes,  based 
on  the  urgency  and  importance  of  projects  in  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  Article  55  of  the  Charter  and 
to  indicate  these  priorities  in  their  reports  to  the 
Council." 

Again  the  agencies  and  the  Commissions  vary  in 
their  interpretation  and  application  of  the  term 
"priorities.  In  some  work  programmes  priori- 
ties or  major  emphases  are  indicated  in  terms  of 
broad  divisions  of  their  respective  total  fields ;  in 
others  priorities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  specific 
projects  within  each  division  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  review  the 
manner  in  which  each  agency  or  commission  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  priorities  will  be  briefly 
described  and  the  general  areas  or  specific  projects 
selected  for  special  emphasis  will  be  indicated. 

General  Review  of  Programmes  and  Priorities 

A.  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSIONS  AND  DIVISIONS 

A  final  statement  regarding  the  programmes 
and  priorities  of  all  the  United  Nations  commis- 
sions and  divisions  cannot  be  made  at  this  time 
because  the  reports  of  several  commissions  which 
have  recently  met  are  not  yet  available  and  other 
commissions  have  not  yet  had  their  pre-council 
session.  For  the  convenience  of  Council  Mem- 
bers, this  document,  though  necessarily  incom- 
plete, is  being  circulated  before  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  session  of  the  Council  and  a  revision  of  this 
document  including  changes,  when  necessary,  and 
new  information  not  now  available  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  session. 

Since  the  work  programmes  of  the  Commissions 
of  the  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs Departments  will  be  found  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report,  E/1344,  the  following  para- 
graphs will  only  review  briefly  the  information 
now  at  hand  on  the  manner  in  which  certain  com- 
missions deal  with  priorities. 


H 


« E/846,  p.  6. 
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1.  Transport  and  Communications   Commission 

and  Division 
The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion at  its  third  session  refrained  from  trying  to 
establish  an  order  of  priority  among  the  various 
matters  on  its  work  programme  as  this  was  not 
considered  practicable.7  The  difficulties  prevent- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  order  of  priorities  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Commission's  report  on  its  sec- 
ond session,  are  inherent  in  the  character  of  its 
activities  which  are  advisory,  stimulative,  co- 
ordinating and  organizing.  No  priority,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  could  be  given  to  work 
in  connexion  with  any  of  these  functions,  nor  to 
one  region  over  another  nor  to  one  means  of  trans- 
port or  communications  over  another. 

2.  The  Fiscal  Commission  and  Division 

The  Fiscal  Commission  in  its  report  on  its  sec- 
ond session8  stated  that  the  limited  resources 
available  require  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  priority.  The  items  of  the  work  programme 
were  listed  in  the  order  considered  appropriate, 
an  order  to  be  followed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
the  Secretariat,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of 
other  organs  of  the  Secretariat.  The  items  were 
given  in  the  following  order : 

(a)  the  rendering  of  technical  assistance  to 
Governments  as  and  when  required  (par.  19)  ; 

(b)  the  work  of  collation  and  synthesis  covered 
in  paragraphs  15-18  and  paragraph  20?  with  par- 
ticular reference  under  18  to  extra-territorial  tax- 
ation (par.  30)  ; 

(c)  the  study  of  the  effects  of  taxation  on  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  (par.  23)  ; 

(d)  the  examination  of  the  Model  Conventions 
of  Mexico  and  London  (par.  29)  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  problems  arising  on  the  taxation  of  com- 
pany profits  and  dividends  and  problems  arising 
from  dual  domicile  in  estate  taxes  (par.  27)  ; 

(e)  the  study  of  the  scope  of  arrangements  for 
reciprocal  administrative  assistance  between  rev- 
enue authorities  in  tax  matters  (par.  31)  ; 

(f )  at  the  instance  of,  and  in  co-operation  with, 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  study  of 
the  economic  influences  of  taxation  (in  addition 
to  the  work  proposed  at  (c)  above)  continuing 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  Fiscal  Com- 
mittee in  this  field  (par.  24)  with  particular  ref- 
erence to : 

(i)  fiscal  measures  to  prevent  depressions 
(par.  33), 

(ii)  the  influence  of  taxes  upon  consumption, 
the  standard  of  living  and  production. 


7  E/CN.2/65/Rev.  1,  par.  12  (h). 

8  E/1104,  pars.  36  and  37. 


3.  The   Statistical    Commission    and   Statistical 

OMce 
The  Report  of  the  Statistical  Commission  on  its 
fourth  session9  does  not  specifically  set  forth  an 
order  of  priorities  in  the  work  programme  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Commission  and  the  Office. 
However,  at  its  1949  session  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  revision  of  the  international  classifi- 
cation for  international  trade  statistics,  the  prog- 
ress of  plans  for  the  1950  census  of  agriculture 
and  population  and  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national standard  classification  of  occupations. 
Looking  toward  the  improvement  of  international 
statistics,  specific  recommendations  were  made  on 
measures  to  be  taken  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  na- 
tional statistical  services. 

4.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East 
At  its  fourth  session  the  Ecafe  took  no  action 
to    establish   priorities.10    Its   programme    as    a 
whole  is  given  in  the  Secretary-General's  report 
on  work  programmes,  E/1344. 

5.  Population  Commission  and  Division 

The  report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Popula- 
tion Commission11  recalled  that  the  Commission 
at  its  second  session  had  given  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  population  data  and  stated  that 
this  work  should  be  continued  together  with  work 
on  international  census  plans.  The  Commission 
also  considered  that  increased  emphasis  should 
now  be  laid  on  the  provision  to  Ecosoc  of  the 
basic  information  and  analyses  necessary  for  tak- 
ing demographic  factors  into  account  in  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  and  social  policies,  with  work 
on  the  inter-relationship  of  economic,  social  and 
population  changes  receiving  first  priority.  Stud- 
ies directly  related  to  the  above  in  the  fields  of 
migration,  the  population  of  Trust  Territories, 
infant  mortality  and  recent  trends  in  birth  rates 
should  also  have  high  priority. 

6.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

At  its  third  session,12  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  decided  to  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  give  priority,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work  programme,  to  the  following  projects  in  the 
order  listed : 

(1)  Collection  of  supplementary  information 
on  nationality  (Part  C  (b)  of  resolution  154 
(VII)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council),  and 
preparatory  measures  for  a  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Nationality  of  Married  Women. 

(2)  Preparation  of  documentation  on  the  Prop- 
erty Eights  of  Married  Women  (E/615,  para- 
graph 25),  including  the  preparation  of  sections 
of  the  Questionnaire  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
property  rights  of  married  women. 

9  E/1312. 

10  E/1329,  par.  42. 

11  E/1313,  pars.  38  ff. 

12  E/1316,  par.  59. 
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(3)  Study  of  access  of  women  to  education  in 
various  countries,  in  law  and  practice,  in  collab- 
oration with  Unesco. 

(4)  Report  on  posts  in  the  Secretariat,  and  dele- 
gations to  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, occupied  by  women. 

(5)  Examination  of  the  possibility  of  proposing 
a  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political  Rights 
to  Women. 

(6)  Preparation  of  materials,  from  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  sources,  on  the  ap- 
plication to  women  of  penal  law,  police  statutes, 
and  prison  administration. 

(7)  Publication  and  dissemination  of  biogra- 
phies of  women. 

(8)  Preparation  and  publication  of  a  quarterly 
account  of  pertinent  activities  of  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized 
Agencies  relating  to  the  status  of  women. 

7.  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

The  Icef  is  an  emergency  organization  with  an 
operational  programme  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  in  advance  priorities  for  specific  parts. 
Allocation  of  funds  is  made  on  the  application 
of  countries  on  the  basis  of  need,  in  view  of  the 
terms  of  General  Assembly  resolution  57  (I)  under 
which  Icef  was  created  "to  be  utilized,  for  the 
benefit  of  children  and  adolescents  of  countries 
which  were  the  victims  of  aggression.  .  .  .". 

(a)  "For  the  benefit  of  children  and  adolescents 
Df  countries  which  were  victims  of  aggression  and 
in  order  to  assist  in  their  rehabilitation ; 

(b)  "For  the  benefit  of  children  and  adolescents 
:>f  countries  at  present  receiving  assistance  from 
;he  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ninistration ; 

(c)  "For  child  health  purposes  generally,  giv- 
ng  high  priority  to  the  children  of  countries  vic- 
tims of  aggression." 

I.  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

1.  International  Labour  Organisation 

The  three  reports  of  Ilo  to  United  Nations 
lave  covered  virtually  the  entire  field  of  action 
)f  Ilo.13  The  first  report  included  topics  which 
t  considered  of  immediate  concern  to  United  Na- 
tions at  the  time :  employment  and  unemployment, 
iocial  security,  the  protection  of  children  and 
foung  persons,  women's  work,  labour  inspection, 
,naritime  labour,  social  policy  in  non-metropolitan 
territories  and  migration.  The  second  report  con- 
I  ained  chapters  on  industrial  safety,  agricultural 
:abour  and  statistics. 

The  third  report  of  Ilo  to  the  United  Nations 
; 'overs  the  period  from  April  1948  to  February 
1949  and  indicates  under  the  subjects  dealt  with 

|   "  E/586,  B/586/Add.  1  and  2  and  B/1362. 
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the  activities  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of 
1949  and,  insofar  as  possible,  those  to  be  extended 
or  undertaken  in  1950. 

It  brings  up-to-date  the  account  of  the  activities 
of  Ilo  in  the  principal  fields  included  in  the  pre- 
vious reports  and  deals  with  additional  topics,  thus 
covering  manpower,  wages,  freedom  of  association 
and  industrial  relations,  social  security,  industrial 
safety,  maritime  labour,  agriculture,  co-operation 
(co-operative  organizations),  the  protection  of 
children  and  young  persons,  women's  work,  the 
functioning  and  plans  of  Ilo's  industrial  com- 
mittees, statistics,  publications  of  Ilo,  regional 
activities,  advisory  missions,  administrative  ques- 
tions and  relations  with  other  international  or- 
ganizations. It  points  out  that  there  still  remain 
other  fields,  in  which  Ilo  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  active,  to  be  covered  in  future  reports, 
such  as  industrial  health  and  welfare,  the  protec- 
tion of  salaried  and  professional  workers,  and 
working  conditions  in  general. 

The  Ilo  has  provided  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  process  by  which  the  content  of  their 
work  programme  and  the  items  for  the  agenda  of 
the  International  Labour  Conferences  are  deter- 
mined : 

"In  the  case  of  the  International  Labour  Organ- 
isation, the  Constitution,  the  Standing  Orders  and 
the  constitutional  practice  of  the  Organisation 
to  a  large  extent  preclude  a  situation  in  which 
precedence  should  be  awarded  among  simultane- 
ous and  rival  claims  of  subjects  requiring  treat- 
ment by  its  representative  organs. 

"The  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  organization 
is  defined  by  its  Constitution  and  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Philadelphia. 

"Although  this  scope  is  wide,  the  number  of 
subjects  which  can  practically  be  selected  for  treat- 
ment at  the  same  time  is  more  limited. 

"The  main  task  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  is  the  consideration  of  these  subjects 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  international 
standards  embodied  in  conventions  which  tend  to 
restrict  the  number  of  subjects  which  may  be  se- 
lected for  simultaneous  treatment. 

"The  first  is  that  the  adoption  of  international 
instruments  is  regulated  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Standing  Orders  which  provide  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  stages  of  the  process  between  each 
of  which  a  prescribed  interval  should  elapse. 
Therefore,  the  agenda  of  each  session  of  the  Con- 
ference includes  the  continuation  or  the  conclu- 
sion of  work  already  initiated. 

"The  second  is  that  the  action  of  the  Organisa- 
tion is  of  a  continuing  character.  Each  conven- 
tion is  subject  to  periodical  revision.  In  addition, 
each  session  of  the  Liternational  Labour  Confer- 
ence is  called  upon  to  study  information  and  re- 
ports on  the  application  of  conventions  and  rec- 
ommendations. As  an  illustration  attention  might 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Governing  Body  has 
decided  to  instruct  the  Office  to  request  States 
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Members  to  submit  in  1950  reports  under  Arti- 
cle 19  of  the  Constitution  on  the  following  con- 
ventions and  recommendations : 

Protection  against  accidents  (dockers)  Conven- 
tion (revised),  1932  (No.  32) 

Protection  against  accidents  (dockers)  Keci- 
procity  Eecommendation,  1932  (No.  40) 

Vocational    Training    Eecommendation,    1939 

(No.  57) 

"  Apprenticeship  Eecommendation,  1939  (No.  60) 

Labour  Inspection  Convention,  1947  (No.  81) 
Labour  Inspection  Eecommendation,  1947  (JNo. 

Labour  Inspection  (mining  and  transport) 
Eecommendation,  1947  (No.  82) 

Labour  Inspectorates  (Non-Metropolitan  ler- 
ritories)  Convention,  1947  (No.  85) 

"Besides,  as  the  Organisation  has  already 
studied  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  coming 
within  its  scope,  it  is  not  faced  with  an  entirely 
unexplored  field.  Eather,  it  is  called  upon  to  con- 
solidate, widen  and  adapt  to  changed  circum- 
stances its  achievements  by  treating  new  but  re- 
lated subjects,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  m  the  light 
of  experience,  the  existence  of  a  coherent  body  of 
international  standards.  . 

"Therefore,  the  agenda  of  the  sessions  ot  the  in- 
ternational Labour  Conference  also  comprises 
items  relating  to  questions  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Governing  Body,  have  reached  a  stage  at 
which  international  action  is  deemed  feasible  and 
desirable  and  for  the  study  of  which  enough  in- 
formation on  the  experience  already  acquired  in 
the  field  has  been  accumulated  and  sound  prelimi- 
nary work  has  been  undertaken. 

"As  an  illustration  of  these  processes,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  agenda  of  the  forth- 
coming sessions  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  which  includes  items  which  have  been 
placed  upon  it  either  in  accordance  with  the 
Standing  Orders,  such  as  the  discussion  of  the 
Director-General's  Report,  the  discussion  of  _  fi- 
nancial and  budgetary  questions  and  information 
and  reports  on  the  application  of  conventions 
and  recommendations,  or  items  concerning  the 
completion  of  work  already  undertaken,  or  again 
the  study  of  questions  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  their  consideration  by  the  International 
Labour  Conference  will  contribute  to  the  effective 
development  of  the  existing  body  of  international 
standards.  The  items  so  included  on  the  agenda 
of  forthcoming  sessions  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  are  as  follows : 

32nd  Session,  1949 

I.  Director-General's  Report. 

II.  Financial  and  budgetary  questions. 

III.  Reports  on  the  application  of  Conventions. 
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IV.  Application  of  the  principles  of  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  (second 
discussion).  .  .  t 

V.  Industrial  relations,  comprising  collective 
agreements,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  co- 
operation between  public  authorities  and  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organizations  (first 
discussion). 

VI.  Labour  clauses  in  public  contracts  (second 
discussion).  .  . 

VII.  Protection  of  wages  (second  discussion). 

VIII.  Wages :  General  Report. 

IX.  Vocational  guidance  (second  discussion). 

X.  Revision  of  the  Fee-Charging  Employment 
Agencies  Convention,  1933. 

XI.  Migration  for  employment:  Revision  of 
the  Migration  for  Employment  Convention,  1939, 
the  Migration  for  Employment  Recommendation, 
1939,  and  the  Migration  for  Employment  (Co- 
operation between  States)  Recommendation,  1939. 

XII.  Partial  Revision  of  the  Social  Security 
(Seafarers)  Convention,  1946  (No.  70),  the  Paid 
Vacations  (Seafarers)  Convention,  1946  (No.  72), 
the  Accommodation  of  Crews  Convention,  1946 
(No.  75),  and  the  Wages,  Hours  of  Work  and 
Manning  (Sea)   Convention,  1946  (No.  76}. 

33rd  Session,  1950 

1.  Report  of  the  Director-General. 

2.  Financial  and  Budgetary  Questions. 

3.  Information  and  Reports  on  the  application 
of  Conventions  and  Recommendations. 

(These  three  items  will  be  included  in  the  agenda 
in  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders  of  th( 
Conference) 

4.  Industrial  Relations  (an  item  which  the  32n( 
Session  of  the  Conference  will  probably  place  oi 
the  agenda  of  the  33rd  Session  for  second  dis 
cussion). 

5.  Equal  remuneration  for  men  and  womei 
workers  for  work  of  equal  value  (first  discussion) 

6.  Agricultural  labour :  General  report. 

7.  Minimum  wage  regulation  in  agncultur 
(first  discussion). 

8.  Holidays  with  pay  in  agriculture  (first  dis 

cussion).  .  . 

9.  Vocational  training  of  adults,  including  dis 
abled  persons   (single  discussion,  preceded  by 
preparatory  technical  tripartite  conference) . 

34th  Session,  1951 

"The  following  items  will  necessarily  be  ir 
eluded  in  the  agenda  of  the  34th  Session  of  1 
Conference : 

Report  of  the  Director-General 
Financial  and  Budgetary  Questions 
Information  and  Reports  on  the  Application  < 
Conventions  and  Recommendations. 

"The  33rd  Session  of  the  Conference  has  on  r 
agenda  for  first  discussion  the  following  questioi 
which  the  Conference  may  be  expected,  und< 
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Article  16,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Constitution,  to 
place  upon  the  agenda  of  the  34th  Session  for 
second  discussion : 


Equal    remuneration    for    men    and    women 

workers  for  work  of  equal  value. 
Minimum  wage  regulation  in  agriculture. 
Holidays  with  pay  in  agriculture. 

"In  addition,  the  Governing  Body  has  been  in- 
vited to  consider  the  possibility  of  including  in  the 
agenda,  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  double  dis- 
cussion procedure :  The  revision  of  the  conventions 
and  recommendations  relating  to  social  security, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  new  conven- 
tions as  may  be  found  necessary,  the  guaranteed 
wage,  the  status  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
domestic  workers. 

"All  suggestions  of  subsidiary  organs  are  made 
to  or  through  the  Governing  Body  and  the  latter, 
in  light  of  the  above  consideration  is  in  a  position 
to  decide  in  what  manner,  and  which  of  these 
suggestions  can  best  be  given  effect  to  and  be  in- 
corporated in  the  overall  programme  of  the  Or- 
ganisation, as  circumstances  and  experience  may 
warrant. 

"By  the  same  token,  the  Governing  Body  is  also 
in  a  position  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
bodies  of  the  Organisation  on  those  specific  ques- 
tions which  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Conference,  or  the  consideration  of  which  is  part 
of  the  continuing  work  of  the  Ilo. 

"Furthermore,  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Governing  Body.  A  number  of  these  are  directly 
related  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the 
representative  organs  and  therefore  follow 
exactly  the  same  pattern. 

"Other  activities  are  undertaken  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  of 
International  Labour  Conventions  which  vest 
specific  tasks  of  a  permanent  character  with  the 
International  Labour  Office. 

"Tasks  which  do  not  derive  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  principal  or  subsidiary 
organs  of  the  ILO  or  from  specific  statutory  pro- 
visions are  undertaken  where  and  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Director-General,  they  are  likely  to 
round  out  the  work  of  representative  organs,  to 
pave  the  way  for  future  action  by  these  organs  or 
to  fulfill  a  function  which  a  representative  organ 
may  not  be  equipped  to  fulfill. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  the  International  La- 
bour Organisation,  in  the  establishment  of  its 
programme  of  work,  is  not  faced  with  problem  of 
choosing  among  a  number  of  new  subjects  of  equal 
importance  and  urgency  which  categories  shall 
be  treated  first  as,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of 
ia  physical,  technical,  financial  or  political  char- 
acter which  attend  upon  international  organiza-  "B/1321. 
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tions,  they  cannot  all  be  treated  at  the  same  time, 
or  cannot  be  so  treated  with  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  success,  but  rather  to  endeavour  so  to 
subordinate  each  activity  to  the  main  purposes 
and  aims  of  an  enduring  character  as  to  bolster 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ILO's  action  and  thereby 
to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  functions  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  it  by  its  constituent 
instruments." 

2.  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 

Information  on  the  work  programme  of  Fao 
utilized  in  this  review  is  taken  from  the  Fao  Pro- 
gramme of  Work  for  1949  and  Activities  of  Fao 
in  the  Field  of  Economic  Development  both  of 
which  are  appended  to  the  Report  of  Fao  to  the 
United  Nations  prepared  for  the  ninth  session  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.14  Access  was 
also  had  to  a  draft  of  the  as  yet  unpublished 
Programme  of  Work  for  1950. 

The  Programme  of  Work  for  1949  points  out 
that  the  specific  proposals  therein  included  are 
not  limited  to  that  year  but  are  framed  in  the 
light  of  a  policy  covering  periods  from  three  to 
five  years.  The  1950  programme  is,  therefore, 
largely  a  continuation  and  extension  of  that  for 
1949. 

The  wide  range  of  Fao's  activities  is  indicated 
in  the  1949  programme  in  a  detailed  list  of  the 
projects  of  the  Fao  divisions :  economics,  market- 
ing and  statistics,  nutrition,  agriculture  (includ- 
ing agricultural  services,  animal  industry,  land 
use,  plant  industry,  rural  welfare,  fisheries,  for- 
estry and  forest  products,  distribution  and  in- 
formation). A  separate  section  indicates  plans 
for  regional  representatives. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  Fao  has  based  its  pro- 
gramme on  a  series  of  specific  projects  rigorously 
selected  from  a  very  large  number  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  its  annual  conferences.  The* 
criterion  for  this  selection  has  been  which  proj- 
ects, in  terms  of  Fao's  resources,  can  be  most  ef- 
fective in  assisting  member  Governments  in  the 
solution  of  the  production  and  distribution  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  confronted.  The  main 
objectives  of  its  work  remain  essentially  the  same 
as  previously  outlined : 

(1)  assisting  member  Governments  to  increase 
the  production  of  food,  fibers  and  timber — the 
primary  goal ; 

(2)  improving  distribution,  particularly  doing 
what  it  can  to  see  that  food  surpluses  in  one  coun- 
try are  made  available  to  the  hungry  in  another; 
this  includes  the  promotion  of  the  adoption  of 
international  policies  with  respect  to  commodity 
arrangements ; 

(3)  bettering  the  conditions  of  rural 
populations. 

Its  work  in  measures  to  deal  with  losses  caused 
by   insects,   pests   and   other   diseases   including 
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losses  in  storage  and  transit  is  related  to  both 
(1)  and  (2)  above.  _ 

The  report  further  points  out  that  b  ao  s  three- 
fold task  in  working  toward  its  main  objectives  is : 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination 
of  information  including  statistical,  factual, 
technical  and  educational  information; 

(2)  the  promotion  of  international  consultation 
and  co-operation; 

(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
member  Governments. 

3.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organizations 

Unesco  has  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
its  regular  report 15  on  activities  covering  the  year 
1948,  and,  in  its  Annex  IV,  the  year  1949.  In 
addition,  the  Director-General  of  Unesco  has 
communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  a  state- 
ment on  its  "Priorities  within  the  programme 
for  1949."  The  latter  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gramme adopted  in  Beirut  is  comparatively  per- 
manent, and  that  the  Executive  Board  has  marked 
out  within  the  permanent  programme  certain 
activities  on  which  the  Organization  should  con- 
centrate its  main  energies  during  the  coming 
months.  The  selection  of  these  priorities  has 
been  based  upon  their  value  in  raising  general  ed- 
ucational, scientific  and  cultural  standards  and 
their  appeal  to  those  whose  co-operation  is  neces- 
sary for  carrying  them  out,  and  upon  the  likeli- 
hood of  achieving  tangible  results  fairly  quickly. 

Priorities  thus  determined  are  as  follows: 

reconstruction  :  "Since  the  ruins  of  the  world 
have  not  yet  been  rebuilt,"  Unesco  again  this 
year  gives  priority  to  the  whole  of  its  reconstruc- 
tion programme,  while  listing  certain  activities  in 
the  Middle  East,  such  as  relief  to  refugees,  as  par- 
ticularly urgent. 

education  :  In  this  field,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
following  projects: 

Clearing  house,  with  educational  missions  to  be 
sent,  as  a  new  experiment,  to  four  countries  during 
1949    (Afghanistan,  the  Philippines,  Siam  and 

Syria).  . 

'Educational  seminars    (one  in  Brazil,  one  in 

India).  . 

Improvement  of  textbooks  and  teaching  mate- 
rials. 

Fundamental  education,  including  pilot  and  as- 
sociated projects. 

Education  for  international  understanding, 
with  special  stress  laid  on  the  "Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Eights". 

International  Charter  for  Youth. 
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Adult  education  (International  Conference  in 
Denmark) . 

War-handicapped  children. 

natural  sciences;  The  following  projects  re- 
ceive priority : 

Field  science  co-operation  offices. 

Collaboration  with  the  United  Nations,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  project  on  "Interna- 
tional Research  Laboratories". 

Assistance,  with  Who's  collaboration,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Bureau  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  International  Conferences  of  Medi- 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  nature,  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations. 

International  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon, 
and  possible  establishment  of  an  adult  institute  for 
arid  zones.  . 

Social  and  international  implications  of  science. 

social  sciences:  The  following  projects  re- 
ceive priority : 

Establishment  of  international  organizations 
concerned  with  social  sciences. 

Studies  on  tensions  affecting  international  un- 
derstanding. 

Study  by  social  scientists  of  methods  and  prob- 
lems in  international  collaboration. 

-  philosophy  and  humanistic  studies:  In  this 
field,  priority  is  given  to  the  following  projects: 

Co-operation  with  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  humanistic 
studies. 

Philosophic  round-tables. 

Human  rights  (essays  and  pamphlets). 

cultural  activities  :  In  this  field,  the  following 
projects  receive  priority: 

Reproductions  in  visual  arts  and  music. 

Translations. 

Copyright  problems. 

Service  for  cultural  liaison  in  the  Middle  East. 

International  Book  Coupon  Scheme. 

exchange  of  persons  :  Priority  attention  will  be 
given  here  to : 

(a)  the  collection,  compilation  and  publication 
of  information  about  the  availability  and  condi- 
tions of  scholarship  and  fellowship  areas  and  sim- 
ilar facilities ; 

(b)  the  analysis  of  obstacles  to  the  tree  move- 
ment of  persons  between  countries,  and  the  sending 
of  recommendations  to  member  States  for  elim- 
inating these  obstacles ; 

(c)  the  stimulation  of  additional  governmental 
and  private  fellowships  and  the  administration  oi 
the  limited  number  of  fellowships  financed  and 
sponsored  from  Unesco's  funds. 
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mass  communication  :  In  this  field,  the  whole 
programme  of  Unesco  receives  priority,  with 
special  emphasis  laid  on  the  technical  needs  of 
press,  radio  and  film,  the  removal  of  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  information,  and  action  through 
radio,  films  and  press  to  popularize  subjects  of  an 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural  character  or  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  documents  submitted  by  Unesco  indicate 
that  the  1950  programme  will  again  be  based  on 
the  permanent  programmes  adopted  at  Beirut. 
Possibly  the  question  of  priorities  will  again  be 
reviewed  and  restated  for  1950. 

4.  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

"Report  of  Council  to  the  Assembly"  (volume 
I),  covers  Icao's  activities  from  March  1948  to 
March  1949.  In  addition,  "Budget  Estimates 
1950"  (volume  II),  presenting  Icao's  future  ac- 
tivities has  provided  information  used  in  this 
review. 

As  last  year's  Comparative  Review  pointed  out, 
the  work  of  the  Icao  is  both  technical  and  economic 
in  its  scope.  Again  this  year,  no  series  of  specific 
priorities  has  been  given,  but  some  indications  have 
been  found  in  Icao's  first  two  documents  (Volumes 
I  and  II)  as  to  the  particular  importance  of  cer- 
tain projects. 

In  the  field  of  Air  Navigation,  priority  has  been 
given : 

(a)  to  a  continuing  review  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  eight  sets  of  International  Standards 
and  Recommended  Practices  (designated  as  An- 
nexes to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation)  which  were  adopted  by  the  Icao  Council 
in  March  1949.  (These  annexes  pertain  to  (1) 
personnel  licensing  (2)  rules  of  the  air  (3)  mete- 
orological codes  (4)  aeronautical  charts  (5)  di- 
mensional units  to  be  used  in  air-ground  com- 
munications (6)  operation  of  aircraft-scheduled 
international  air  services  (7)  aircraft  nationality 
and  registration  marks  and  (8)  airworthiness  of 
aircraft;) 

(b)  to  the  provision  of  assistance  to  member 
States  concerning  problems  of  implementation, 
and 

(c)  to  the  co-ordination  of  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Annexes.16 

The  major  economic  studies  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Bureau  are  the  development  of  multilateral 
agreements  on  commercial  rights  in  air  transport, 
international  air  mail,  the  economics  of  air  navi- 
i  gation  facilities,  air  transport  statistics,  study  of 
technical  training  for  increasing  safety  of  flight, 
study  of  multiple  taxation,  study  of  burdensome 
insurance  requirements,  study  on  an  "Interna- 
tional agency  for  communications  facilities  and 

[ground    aids,"    study    on    the    "Provision    and 



16  See  vol.  II  Budget  Estimates  1950,  p.  8  and  p.  16. 
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Manning  of  indispensable  air  navigation  facili- 
ties", studies  of  custom  procedures,  sanitary  health 
and  quarantine  regulations,  financial  and  monetary 
regulations,  police  and  immigration  requirements 
and  regulations  of  national  and  international 
aeronautical  charts.  Though  no  specific  priority 
has  been  given  to  any  of  these  projects,  the  "Study 
of  the  economics  of  Air  Navigation  Facilities"  has 
been  emphasized  as  of  an  urgent  nature,17  and  work 
on  "Multiple  taxation,"  and  likewise  work  on 
"Burdensome  insurance  requirements"  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Icao  Council  as  of  major 
importance.18 

The  principal  task  of  the  Legal  Bureau  is  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  aviation  law.  Among 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  1949-1950  are  the  con- 
sideration of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  the  revision  of  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion and  the  revision  of  the  Rome  Convention.  As 
stated  in  last  year's  Comparative  Review,  the 
Bureau  is  also  responsible  for  filing  agreements 
concluded  between  States  or  airlines  which  the 
Contracting  States  of  Icao  are  obligated  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Council.  The  Bureau  also  handles  the 
legal  work  required  by  any  organ  of  Icao. 

5.  World  Health  Organisation 

The  report  of  Who  to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the 
Council  consists  of  two  documents : 

(1)  Official  Records  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization No.  16,  Annual  Report  of  the  Director- 
General  to  the  World  Health  Assembly  and  to  the 
United  Nations  1948  (April  1949). 

(2)  Official  Records  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization No.  18,  Programme  and  Budget  Esti- 
mates for  1950.  Budget  Estimates  for  the  Regular 
Operating  Programmes  and  the  Supplemental 
Operating  Programme  of  Advisory  and  Technical 
Service  for  the  Financial  Year  1  January-31 
December  1950  (April  1949). 

These  present  the  Who  programmes  in  great 
detail. 

The  following  statement  prepared  by  Who  re- 
garding its  priorities,  however,  is  based  on  the 
third  report  of  the  Programme  Committee.19 

"The  First  World  Health  Assembly  in  adopting 
the  third  report  of  its  Programme  Committee, 
gave  the  same  top  priority  already  given  to  ma- 
laria, maternal  and  child  health,  tuberculosis,  and 
venereal  diseases,  to  nutrition  and  environmental 
sanitation  (sanitary  engineering). 

"The  Assembly  further  agreed  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing priorities  to  certain  other  outstanding 
problems  of  public  health. 

"Second  priority  was  given  to  public  health  ad- 
ministration, which  includes : 

"  See  vol.  I  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, p.  24. 

18  See  vol.  II  Budget  Estimates  1950,  p.  17. 

19  Official  Records  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  no. 
13,  pp.  306-10. 
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( 1 )  hospital  and  clinics,  medical  care,  and  medi- 
cal rehabilitation 

(2)  medical  social  work 

(3)  nursing 

(4)  public  health  administration,  health  edu- 
cation and  industrial  hygiene,  and 

(5)  hygiene  of  seafarers. 

"Third  priority  was  given  to  work  on  the  para- 
sitic diseases,  including  ankylostomiasis,  filariasis, 
leishmaniasis,  schistosomiasis,  trypanosomiasis 

"Fourth  priority  was  given  to  the  group  of  virus 
diseases  including : 

(1)  poliomyelitis 

(2)  influenza 

(3)  rabies 

(4)  trachoma 

"Fifth  priority  went  to  mental  health,  which  in 
addition  to  mental  health  proper,  includes  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

"Certain  other  subjects  including  cancer,  rheu- 
matoid diseases,  leprosy,  technical  education,  bru- 
cellosis, a  proposed  bureau  of  medical  supplies, 
and  work  on  penicillin  and  insulin,  received  sixth 
priority.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  advice  of 
the  expert  committees  established  by  the  Interim 
Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly  s 
Programme  Committee.  It  was  felt  that  the  pub- 
lic health  problems  of  the  world  of  interest  to  the 
Who  outnumbered  those  listed.  Nevertheless, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  in  view  of  the 
prevalence  and  effects  of  these  problems,  the  means 
of  combating  them  at  the  disposal  of  public  health 
authorities  and  the  degree  to  which  the  Who 
could  be  of  assistance,  felt  that  it  could  contribute 
most  widely  to  the  achievement  of  early  and  endur- 
ing results  through  such  a  priority  programme." 

6.  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund 

The  Bank  and  Fund  cannot  draw  up  "work  pro- 
grammes" nor  establish  "priorities"  in  the  sense 
that  these  terms  might  apply  to  other  specialized 
agencies  and  to  United  Nations  divisions.  Their 
principal  function  is,  of  course,  the  carrying 
through  of  financial  transactions.  In  connexion 
with  these  transactions  they  have  extensive  activi- 
ties in  research  and  in  providing  missions  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  indicated  in  the  analytical  out- 
line in  Annex  I. 

7.  The  Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union. 

The  work  of  Upu  and  Itu  is  highly  specialized 
and  technical.  Although  some  of  their  activities 
touch  upon  those  of  other  bodies  in  the  held  of 
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transport  and  communications  they  present  no 
problems  relating  to  priorities  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  review. 

The  Upu  deals  with  the  clearance  of  postal  ac- 
counts, publishes  VUnion  Postale  and  various 
technical  publications,  statistical  summaries  and 
maps,  and  continues  the  study  of  the  rights  of 
transit  and  calculation  of  fees. 

The  Itu  deals  with  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tions in  the  field  of  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio 
communications  and  publishes  the  Journal,  various 
statistical  series  and  other  technical  materials. 

8.  International  Refugee  Organization 

The  International  Refugee  Organization,  a  non- 
permanent  operational  agency,  presents  no  sepa- 
rate list  of  priorities  because  its  entire  programme 
is  concentrated  on  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its  Con- 
stitution, namely  the  care,  protection,  and  repatria- 
tion or  resettlement  of  the  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Procedure  for  Classification  of  Activities 

Possibly  the  most  useful  function  of  this  Com- 
parative Review  is  to  provide  in  convenient  form, 
within  the  compass  of  one  document  a  compact  but 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  work  programmes 
contained  in  the  reports  of  twelve  commissions 
and  ten  specialized  agencies,  and  to  classify  and 
bring  together  under  headings  representing  the 
main  sectors  of  the  economic  and  social  fields  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  related  to  each  sector.  The  analytical 
outline,  found  in  Part  II,  presents  such  a  classi- 
fication and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  this 
review. 

The  series  of  subject  headings  under  which  ac- 
tivities are  listed  in  this  outline  has  been  drawn  up 
after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  with  directors  of  divisions 
within  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  Social  Affairs  of  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  devise  a  list  of  categories 
for  the  classification  of  so  vast  an  array  of  activi- 
ties which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  all  agencies  concerned.  The 
present  list,  which  represents  a  compromise  and 
remains  experimental,  is  as  follows : 

A.  Economic  Questions 

1.  Economic  Surveys 

2.  Economic  Stability  and  Employment 

3.  Economic  Development  and  Reconstructioi 

4.  Industry  and  Raw  Materials 

5.  Food  and  Agriculture 

6.  International  Trade 

7.  Monetary  and  Financial  Questions 

8.  Fiscal  and  Public  Finance  Questions 

9.  Transport  and  Communications 
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B.  Social  Questions 
1.  Human  Rights 

■  2.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Activi- 
ties 

3.  Health  (including  nutrition) 

4.  Social    Security    (unemployment,    old    age, 
disability,  sickness  insurance) 

5.  Social  Welfare  (including  rural  welfare  and 
standards  of  living) 

6.  Narcotics  (international  control) 

7.  Prevention  of  Crime 

8.  Relief  and  Refugees 

C.  General  Questions 

1.  Statistics 

2.  Industrial  Relations  (including  labour  legis- 
lation, and  conditions  of  work) 

3.  Wages  and  Other  Forms  of  Remuneration 

4.  Population  (including  demography,  migra- 
tion and  manpower) 

5.  Housing  and  Town  and  Country  Planning 

6.  Technical  Assistance 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  above  headings 
are  closely  interrelated  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  them.  Furthermore  many 
activities  or  projects  touch  upon  more  than  one 
field.  Wherever  possible,  relationships  of  proj- 
ects to  several  fields  are  indicated  by  cross  ref- 
erences, but  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
the  same  project  will  be  found  listed  under  a  num- 
ber of  headings.  A  certain  amount  of  repetition 
is  inevitable  and  even  desirable  in  an  analysis  of 
this  kind  and  those  making  use  of  this  outline  are 
cautioned  not  to  mistake  this  repetition  in  listing 
for  duplication  of  work.  Furthermore,  when 
similar  items  for  two  or  more  organizations  ap- 
pear under  any  one  heading,  these  projects  usually 
complement  rather  than  duplicate  each  other. 

The  determination  of  the  proper  classification 
projects  frequently  requires  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature  than  is  given  in  the  reports. 
The  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  agencies 
and  divisions  concerned  has,  therefore,  been 
sought,  in  grouping  activities  under  the  various 
subject  headings.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  been 
feasible  to  check  all  entries,  and  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  agencies  have  concurred  in  all  de- 
cisions made. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  125 
(II)  requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  promote  the  most  efficient  and  practical  use  of 
the  resources  of  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  by  recommendations  concerning  the 
iefinition  of  responsibility  for  specific  projects", 
;his  review  lists  the  items  appearing  in  the  work 
programmes,  insofar  as  possible,  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific projects.  This,  again,  is  difficult,  because  of 
;he  variation  among  agencies  and  United  Nations 
inks  in  the  definition  of  the  term  "project"  and  in 
;he  degree  of  detail  with  which  their  respective 
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work  programmes  are  described.  One  agency 
may  report  in  general  terms  and  as  a  single  project 
work  analogous  to  that  reported  in  detail  by  an- 
other as  two  or  three  separate  but  related  projects. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  document,  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  to  give  a  full  description  of 
each  project  listed.  This  review  is  a  key  to,  not 
a  substitute  for,  the  reports  of  the  agencies  and 
commissions  in  which  further  information  regard- 
ing the  work  programmes  can  be  found.  For 
many  of  the  projects  mentioned  here,  detailed 
descriptions,  including  statements  concerning 
their  origin  and  scope,  and  the  content  of  resulting 
reports  or  publications,  as  well  as  information 
on  the  procedure  for  obtaining  such  published  or 
mimeographed  material  as  is  available,  are  given 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Economic  and  Social  Proj- 
ects, No.  1,  March  1949.20 

The  Catalogue  and  the  Comparative  Review  are 
designed  along  different  lines  to  serve  quite  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  Catalogue  lists  the  studies 
and  projects  under  the  relevant  secretariat  divi- 
sions of  various  organizations,  gives  much  more 
detailed  information  (obtained  by  questionnaires) 
regarding  each  project  than  can  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Council,  but  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  work  programmes  or  classify 
the  projects ;  Part  II  of  the  Comparative  Review 
classifies  the  activities  of  the  work  programmes 
reviewed  bringing  together  all  the  work  of  the 
various  bodies  concerned  with  each  subject,  in  or- 
der to  show  where  these  activities  touch  upon  or 
are  related  to  each  other;  but  it  provides  only  a 
brief  reference  to  each  project  mentioned  in  the 
work  programmes  in  the  annual  reports  to  the 
Council.  The  first  issue  of  the  Catalogue  includes 
all  work  completed,  undertaken,  or  planned  by  the 
various  bodies  as  of  January  1949  and  thus  gives 
descriptions  of  many  continuing  projects  which 
constitute  part  of  the  1949,  1950  and  longer  range 
programmes  of  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  and  which  are  listed  in  this  review. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  United  Nations 
undertakings  for  which  the  Secretary-General  is 
responsible  are  listed  under  the  secretariat  divi- 
sions where  the  work  is  primarily  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  section  under  each  subject  in 
the  outline  in  Part  II  are  brief  lists  of  co-operative 
action  21  taking  place  among  the  United  Nations 

™a  Sales  no.  1949.  II.  D.  1.,  271  pp. 

21 A  number  of  documents  prepared  for  the  Council  de- 
scribe the  co-ordination  aspects  of  certain  problems  of  in- 
terest to  several  specialized  agencies.  Documents  pre- 
sented to  the  ninth  session  include:  report  by  the 
Secretary-General  on  Housing  and  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  E/1343 ;  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Co- 
ordination of  Fellowship  Programmes,  E/1342;  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  on  Co-ordination  of  Migration  Ac- 
tivities, E/1341 ;  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Tech- 
nical Assistance  for.  Economic  Development,  E/1327; 
commuHication  from  the  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  on  Manpower  Programmes,  E/1347 
and  measures  devised  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  specialized  agencies  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment and  raise  standards  of  living  of  under-developed 
countries,  E/1345. 
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and  the  specialized  agencies.     Joint  or  co-opera- 
tive actions  on  the  part  of  two  or  more  bodies  in 
any  given  field  are  usually  listed  here  as  one  item, 
instead  of  being  shown  separately  under  each  of 
the    organizations    concerned.    Exceptions    are 
made  when  chief  responsibility  for  undertakings 
falls  clearly  on  one  organization  or  United  Na- 
tions  department.     In   these   cases  the   item  is 
listed  under  the  body  bearing  main  responsibility 
and  the  entry  under  "co-operative  action"  lists 
other  participating  or  contributing  organizations. 
These  outlines  omit  countless  secretariat  contacts, 
exchange  of  documents,  and  the  representation  of 
various  organizations  at  the  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  the  others,  but  they  indicate  the  types  of 
joint  committees,  joint  studies,  surveys,  and  mis- 
sions through  which  constant  efforts  are  being 
made  to  co-ordinate  work  in  fields  where  two  or 
more  bodies  share  interest  and  responsibilities.22 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  category  "Eco- 
nomic Surveys"  includes  only  those  surveys  which 
deal  with  so  many  economic  problems  that,  if  not 
grouped  under  a  separate  heading,  they  would  re- 
quire listing  under  virtually  all  of  the  economic 
subject   headings.     General    surveys   in    specific 
fields,  but  less  broad  in  scope  than  those  listed  here, 
are  grouped  under  the  appropriate  headings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  final  section, 
entitled  "Technical  Assistance",  does  not  cover  the 
co-operative  programme  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  under  Economic  and 
Social  Council  resolution  180  (VIII)  in  the  field 
of  technical  assistance  for  economic  development. 
This  large  and  interrelated  programme  is  set  forth 
in  the  special  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
this  subject  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council.23 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  include  recommendations 
or  requests  to  the  United  Nations  commissions  or 
the  Secretary-General  or  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies to  undertake  certain  tasks,  provide  informa- 
tion or  submit  reports  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  These  resolutions,  which  thus  influence  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  various  work  pro- 
grammes, are  listed  in  Annex  II  under  subject 
headings  corresponding  to  those  used  for  classify- 
ing the  work  projects  in  the  outline  in  Part  II. 

Although  the  preparation  for  the  meetings  of  its 
regular  bodies  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  each  organization,  such  regular  work  is 
not  included  among  the  projects  listed  in  Annex  I. 

a  This  review  thus  provides  information  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  current  work  programmes  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Departments  and  Council  Commissions 
with  similar  activities  of  specialized  agencies,  as  requested 
in  Council  resolution  128  (VI)  B.  C.  2. 

a  Technical  assistance  for  Economic  Development :  Plan 
for  an  expanded  co-operative  programme  through  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  E/1327/- 
Add.l  and  Sales  no.  1949.II.B.1. 
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Special  conferences  organized  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems under  the  main  subject  headings,  however, 
are  listed  as  separate  undertakings. 

Lists  of  the  councils,  commissions  and  commit- 
tees in  which  the  various  bodies  are  organized  and 
the  departments  and  divisions  of  their  secretariats 
cast  considerable  light  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
their  work  programmes.  Annex  III  contains  such 
lists  for  each  agency  and  the  United  Nations  De- 
partment included  in  this  review. 


U.S.  Representative  on  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  Appointed 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  15 
the  appointment  of  Albert  F.  Nufer  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  on  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council.  He  as- 
sumes the  duties  of  this  position  from  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, who  formerly  served  in  this  capacity. 

H.  Gerald  Smith  will  continue  as  alternate  to 
the  United  States  representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


Paul  A.  Porter  Appointed  to  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission 

The  appointment  of  Paul  A.  Porter  as  United 
States  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission  was  announced  by 
the  White  House  on  July  16,  1949.  Mr.  Porter 
recently  served  as  Chief  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Mission  to  Greece  with  the  personal  rank  of 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  facilitating  settlement  of 
all  issues  outstanding  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  under  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
December  11,  1948.1  This  government  attaches 
great  importance  to  a  speedy  solution  of  these  is- 
sues and  offers  its  unqualified  support  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Commission's  task. 

This  government  welcomes  the  resumption  of 
the  Lausanne  meetings,  which  represent  a  further 
advance  in  the  direction  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  The  recent  discussions  at 
Lausanne  were  of  material  benefit  in  clarifying 
the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parties.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  as  a  participating 
member  of  the  Commission,  the  groundwork  has 
now  been  laid  for  constructive  negotiations  in 
which  both  parties  must  cooperate  to  the  full  if  the 
area  of  disagreement  is  to  be  progressively  nar- 
rowed and  a  final  settlement  obtained. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26. 1948,  p.  793. 
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National  Citizens  Committee  for  U.N.  Day  Named 


[Released  to  the  press  July  14] 


The  Secretary  of  State  on  July  14  announced 
the  formation  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  United  Nations  Day.  He  called  for  wide- 
spread participation  by  the  American  people  in 
observing  United  Nations  Day  on  October  24. 

Malcolm  W.  Davis  has  accepted  Secretary 
Axheson's  invitation  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Davis  is  Executive  Associate 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  New  York. 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  United 
Nations  Day,  with  offices  at  700  Jackson  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  citizens,  organizations,  and 
groups  in  promoting  Nation-wide  observance  of 
the  fourth  birthday  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  statement  issued  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
mairmanship  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  July  14,  Mr.  Davis  said : 

We  look  forward  to  the  cooperation  of  all  Americans 
n  making  of  United  Nations  Day,  next  October  24,  a  time 
'or  increasing  our  understanding  of  the  United  Nations 
dea  and  of  the  achievements  of  international  organization 
n  the  four  short  but  crowded  years  since  the  United  Na- 
:ions  came  into  being.  We  are  too  often  prone  to  criti- 
;ize  the  shortcomings  and  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  ex- 
pect too  many  results  in  a  very  brief  time.  For  the  sake 
>f  world  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  security  and  progress, 
t  is  essential  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  positive 
ichievements  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
igencies. 

For  this  reason,  we  hope  that  all  Americans  of  many 
'aried  heritages  and  in  every  walk  of  life— both  individ- 
lally  and  through  their  organizations— will  join  with  us 
n  making  this  year's  United  Nations  Day  a  dramatic  and 
aeaningful  anniversary. 

United  Nations  Day  was  officially  established  in 
.947  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
embly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  invited  all 
nember  governments  to  cooperate  in  giving  their 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  observ- 
ance. This  resolution  stated  that  the  day  "shall  be 
levoted  to  making  known  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Porld  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  gaining  their  support  for  the  work 
'f  the  United  Nations." 

The  first  such  observance  on  an  international 
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scale  was  held  in  1948.  In  the  United  States,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  setting  aside  Oc- 
tober 24  as  United  Nations  Day,  and  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  developed  a  widespread  pro- 
gram for  meetings  and  special  events  throughout 
the  country. 

Certain  organizations  and  groups  are  joining  to- 
gether to  devote  the  preceding  month's  activity  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  Nations,  cul- 
minating their  activities  on  October  24.  The  De- 
partment of  State  believes  that  all  such  efforts 
will  strengthen  national  and  world-wide  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations 
in  building  a  constructive  and  peaceful  world. 

This  year  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day  plans  to  intensify  and 
broaden  its  program  by  encouraging  numerous  ac- 
tivities in  communities  in  every  state,  by  churches, 
schools,  labor  organizations,  farm  groups,  busi- 
ness institutions,  and  many  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  in  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  mo- 
tion pictures. 

The  Department  of  State,  which  will  coordinate 
governmental  activities  on  United  Nations  Day, 
believes  that  the  United  States  role  in  furthering 
the  work  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  strengthened  by  the  participation 
of  private  citizens  and  groups  in  the  anniversary 
observance. 

Serving  as  vice-chairmen  of  the  Committee  are 
Mrs.  Anne  Hartwell  Johnstone  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  W.  R.  Ogg,  Director  of 
International  Relations,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  Frank  Frederick,  lawyer,  Boston. 
The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick  C. 
Hochwalt  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, is  treasurer.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  include: 

Finance  Committee— Thomas  C.  Boushall,  President,  Bank 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Press  and  Publications  Committee—Miss  Christine  Sadler, 
Washington  Editor,  McCall's  Magazine 

Radio  and  Television  Committee — A.  D.  Willard,  Execu- 
tive-Vice President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[July  16-22, 1949] 
Atomic  Energy 

A  proposal  for  suspension  of  further  discussion 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  until  the  six 
permanent  members  report  that  there  exists  a  basis 
for  agreement  was  presented  by  the  United  States 
Deputy  Representative  to  that  Commission  on 
July  20.  The  United  States  resolution  pointed  out 
that  the  impasse  as  analyzed  in  the  third  report  of 
the  Commission  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  still  exists,  that  these  differences  are 
irreconcilable  at  the  Commission  level,  and  further 
discussion  would  be  neither  practicable  or  useful 
and  would  only  tend  to  harden  these  differences. 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  Soviet  proposals, 
"which  provide  among  other  things  for  national 
ownership  of  dangerous  and  explosive  atomic  ma- 
terials, and  for  national  ownership,  operation  and 
management  of  dangerous  atomic  facilities.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, would  not  remove  causes  for  suspicion, 
fear  and  distrust  among  nations,  would  render  in- 
effective the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
would  continue  dangerous  national  rivalries  m  the 
field  of  atomic  energy."  These  proposals  have 
been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
November.  .     .        ,         ,. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  majority  plan  ot 
the  Commission  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly 
"as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  for  an  effective 
system  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for 
the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

The  Commission  will  discuss  this  draft  resolu- 
tion at  its  next  meeting  July  29. 

United  Nations  Field  Service 

The  Special  Committee  established  to  consider 
the  Secretary-General's  revised  proposals  for  a 


Field  Service  and  Panel,  in  two  meetings  during 
the  week,  considered  in  detail  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  proposal  and  began  point-by-point  considera- 
tion of  the  rapporteur's  working  paper.  The  Pol- 
ish representative  gave  an  hour-long  analysis  of 
the  plan  during  which  he  criticized  its  legal  basis, 
stating  among  other  things,  that  the  Field  Service 
was  really  an  "international  gendarmerie"  which 
it  would  be  illegal  to  introduce  into  any  state.  The 
Secretariat  representative  refuted  his  detailed  ar- 
guments, denying  that  the  Field  Service  was  a 
"police  force,"  and  adding  that  in  any  case  "police 
forces"  are  not  barred  by  the  Charter. 

The  United  States  representative  fully  endorsed 
the  Secretariat  representative's  refutation  of  the 
Polish  charges  of  illegality  and  suggested  that  a 
statement  be  added  to  the  working  paper  that  the 
Committee's  majority  felt  the  Panel  was  entirely 
distinct  in  nature  and  function  from  forces  en- 
visaged in  article  43. 

In  the  point-by-point  consideration  of  the  work- 
ing paper,  the  United  States  representative  pro- 
posed that  the  Field  Service  personnel  should  be 
recruited  in  accordance  with  usual  secretariat 
practice  rather  than  by  secondment  from  member 
governments.  With  regard  to  interchangeabilhy 
between  the  Field  Service  and  Field  Reserve  Panel 
the  United  States  representative  explained  thai 
flexibility  rather  than  interchangeability  was  in- 
tended, since  it  was  clear  different  qualifications 
were  necessary  for  both  services. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  merging  of  the  Fielc 
Service  and  Headquarters  Security  Service,  th< 
United  States  representative  felt  that  the  Commit 
tee  should  recommend  no  decision  on  merging,  bu 
should  leave  this  to  further  careful  study  by  th< 
Secretary-General.  The  question  of  the  use  o: 
security  forces  of  member  states  elicited  the  com 
ment  of  the  United  States  representative  that  th 
Secretary-General  should  always  recruit  as  man 
local  personnel  as  possible,  but  that  past  experienc 
showed  many  difficulties. 
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Technical  Cooperation  and  Economic  Development  in  Caribbean  Area 

RESULTS  OF  EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion was  held  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I., 
on  June  13-18,  1949.  Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  co- 
chairman  of  the  British  Section,  presided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  system  of  rotation. 
The  Commission  agreed  upon  several  new  fields  of 
major  activities  and  authorized  the  continuance 
or  extension  of  reporting  services  in  the  fields  of 
plant,  animal,  and  human  diseases  and  issuance  of 
a  series  of  publications  dealing  with  research, 
trade  statistics,  population  and  migration,  and 
other  subjects  of  importance  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

All  sessions  of  the  Commission  were  open  to  the 
public  with  the  exception  of  those  involving  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  within  the  Secretariat. 
Trinidad  is  the  seat  of  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  Commission,  and  this  meeting  afforded  new 
commissioners  their  first  opportunity  to  observe 
at  first-hand  the  functioning  of  the  Secretariat. 

Major  fields  in  which  the  Commission  will  con- 
centrate its  energies  were  outlined  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  General  was  authorized 
to  proceed.  The  Commission  has  developed  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  primary  and  secondary 
industries  as  supplementary  to  the  improvement 
and  increased  efficiency  of  the  basic  agricultural 
activities  of  the  region,  the  development  of  forestry 
and  fisheries,  and  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology to  the  primary  processing  of  the  organic 
resources  on  which  the  economy  of  the  Caribbean 
is  based.  Under  this  plan,  the  Commission  among 
other  things  will  collect  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  markets,  marketing  opportunities,  sup- 
plies and  equipment ;  will  develop  special  panels 
to  which  scientific  and  technical  inquiries  may  be 
referred;  develop  records  relating  to  efficiency  in 
organization,  management,  operations,  and  pro- 
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ductivity  of  industries;  and  sponsor  interchange 
of  visits  from  one  territory  to  another  for  detailed 
studies  of  well-organized  and  operated  industries. 
In  carrying  out  these  activities,  the  Commission 
will  be  assisted  by  an  industrial  consultant  who 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat. 

Recording  its  complete  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  program  for  technical  cooperation 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  the  Commission  requested  each  national 
section  to  consult  with  its  government  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  as  to  the  role  which  the  Com- 
mission might  play  in  such  a  program.  Further, 
the  Secretary  General  was  authorized  to  prepare  a 
report  with  suggested  orders  of  priorities  on  tech- 
nical cooperation  assistance  required  in  the  area 
on  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
activities.  It  was  felt  that  problems  of  agricul- 
tural diversification  and  mechanization,  soil  con- 
servation, land  settlement,  water  control,  indus- 
trial development,  and  basic  problems  affecting 
the  socioeconomic  conditions  of  the  Caribbean 
could  well  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Point-4  pro- 
gram and  of  practical  benefit  to  this  underdevel- 
oped area. 

In  the  field  of  fundamental  and  long-range  re- 
search, the  Commission  authorized  the  undertak- 
ing of  socioeconomic  surveys,  covering  such  basic 
studies  as  costs  and  levels  of  living  in  the  various 
territories,  the  Caribbean  employment  pattern  and 
factors  affecting  industrial  productivity,  popula- 
tion trends,  and  national  incomes.  The  Commis- 
sion recognized  that  the  existence  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  today  of  an  articulate  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  coupled  with  its  limited 
natural  resources,  the  pressure  of  population,  and 
the  failure  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  social  pattern, 
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presents  a  socioeconomic  problem  of  magnitude. 
With  these  studies,  the  Commission  will  begin  the 
collection  of  basic  and  comparable  data  on  social 
and  economic  conditions  for  the  area. 

Another  important  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
eighth  meeting  dealt  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Caribbean  Research  Council,  an  auxiliary 
body  to  the  Commission,  which  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  Trinidad  May  27-30.  Tech- 
nical research  committees,  reconstituted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  program  of  the 
Commission,  were  authorized  in  the  following 
fields :  (1)  agriculture,  fish,  wildlife  and  forestry, 
(2)  medicine,  public  health  and  nutrition,  (3) 
sociology  and  education,  (4)  economics  and  statis- 
tics, (5)  engineering,  and  (6)  industrial  develop- 
ment. A  series  of  recommendations  concerning 
research  and  technical  services  was  approved. 
These  include  the  publication  of  trade  bulletins 
and  economic  leaflets,  the  circulation  of  educa- 
tional films,  a  reporting  service  for  animal  pests 
and  diseases,  all  of  which  are  now  functioning,  and 
the  approval  of  the  inauguration  of  new  report- 
ing services  on  plant  pests  and  diseases.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  establish  similar  services  on  human 
diseases  to  coordinate  information  on  the  com- 
municable and  noncommunicable  diseases  occur- 
ring in  Caribbean  territories,  on  medical  facilities 
available  within  the  territories,  and  the  collection, 
collation,  and  publication  of  annual  statements  of 
diseases  and  causes  of  death,  following  a  uniform 
classification  such  as  that  prescribed  for  adoption 
by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Commission  gave  final  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  West  Indian  Conference 
(third  session)  which  had  been  held  in  Guade- 
loupe, F.W.I.,  in  December  1948,  most  of  which 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  Commission.  One 
recommendation  which  had  been  deferred  for  fur- 
ther study  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
ordinated hurricane  warning  system  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  Commission  requested  the  Secretary 
General  to  solicit  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization,  through  its  Regional  Commission 
IV,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  meteorological  and 
telecommunication  experts,  preferably  before  the 
1949  hurricane  season,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing and  coordinating  the  hurricane  warning  sys- 
tem in  the  eastern  Caribbean  area.  Another  con- 
ference resolution  urged  territorial  governments 
to  expand  programs  for  vocational  education  and 
to  coordinate  systems  of  apprenticeship  with  vo- 
cational training.  The  United  States  Section  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  had 
already  implemented  this  recommendation  with 
the  award  of  30  scholarships  to  students  of  other 
parts  of  the  Caribbean  region  to  pursue  vocational 
studies  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ten  of  the  scholarships, 
offered  to  the  most  meritorious  cases,  will  carry 
in  addition  to  the  tuition  a  subsistence  allowance 
of  $300  a  year.  The  Commission  is  working  out 
arrangements  for  the  first  group  of  these  scholar- 
ship students  to  enter  the  university's  summer 
classes.  Puerto  Rico's  generous  action  may  well 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  trained  corps  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  region. 

Appointments  were  made  in  the  posts  of  three 
senior  offices.  Dr.  Eric  Williams  of  Trinidad  was 
named  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Caribbean  Research  Council.  Clovis  Beauregard 
of  Guadeloupe  was  appointed  as  Deputy  Secretary 
General  and  Jan  Eliza  Heesterman  of  Surinam 
was  appointed  to  the  recently  created  post  of  in- 
dustrial consultant. 

The  Commission  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  its  next  meeting  there  in 
December  1949. 


ECA,  U.K.,  and  The  Netherlands  Dis- 
cuss Expansions  of  Foreign  Crude  Oil 
Production 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  July  7] 

Officials  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  the  British  and  The  Netherlands 
Governments  have  launched  a  series  of  exploratory 
meetings  to  discuss  the  estimated  expansion  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  production  and  refining  facilities  in 
the  next  few  years  and  the  resulting  increased  sup- 
ply of  petroleum. 

The  meetings,  first  of  which  was  held  this  week, 
will  assist  the  interested  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  in  obtaining  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  oil  developments.  The  estimates  also  will 
help  ECA  in  considering  petroleum  programs  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  countries. 

Representing  the  British  Government  at  the 
meetings  are  Keith  Stock  of  the  Ministry  of  Fuel 
and  Power,  London,  and  Edward  Jones,  Petro- 
leum Attache  of  the  British  Embassy,  Washington. 
Representing  The  Netherlands  Government  are 
Evert  Green,  of  The  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  The  Hague,  and  Max  Moerel,  Ad- 
viser to  The  Netherlands  Embassy,  Washington. 
The  meetings  are  being  conducted  by  Walter  J. 
Levy,  Chief  of  the  ECA  Petroleum  Branch. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  State, 
Treasury,  Interior,  and  Commerce  Departments, 
the  Munitions  Board  Petroleum  Committee,  and 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  were  pres- 
ent at  the  initial  meeting  and  will  collaborate  with 
ECA  as  the  work  progresses. 
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Major  Steps  Taken  at  ILO  Conference  on  Trade-Union  Rights 
and  Industrial  Relations1 


SUMMARY    OF    THIRTY-SECOND    SESSION     OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

When  the  International  Labor  Organization's 
32nd  general  conference  closed  on  July  2,  it  left 
behind  a  volume  of  work  unequalled  in  the  Ilo's 
30-year  history.  The  conference  opened  its  session 
at  Geneva  on  June  8. 

In  three  and  a  half  weeks  of  deliberations,  the 
550  delegates  and  advisers  from  50  countries 
adopted  three  new  international  labor  conventions 
and  revised  five  others.  It  approved  three  new 
recommendations  and  revised  another,  and  voted 
resolutions  charting  Ilo  policy  in  several  fields. 

The  conference  approved  a  budget  of  $5,983,526 
to  finance  the  Organization's  operations  in  1950 
and  scrutinized  the  manner  in  which  countries 
are  applying  the  Ilo  conventions  they  have  ratified. 
The  delegates  also  debated  at  length  the  report  of 
Director-General  David  A.  Morse  on  economic  and 
social  trends  and  on  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

The  three  new  conventions  and  the  five  revised 
conventions,  approved  by  the  session,  brought  to 
98  the  total  number  of  such  international  instru- 
ments adopted  to  date.  The  new  and  revised  rec- 
ommendations voted  by  the  meeting  raised  to  90 
the  total  of  these  texts. 

Among  the  conference  resolutions  was  one  au- 
thorizing the  Ilo's  Governing  Body  to  make  any 
necessary  arrangements  to  enable  the  Organization 
to  initiate  an  expanded  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  economic  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas,  and  to  obtain  the  funds  for  it.  This 
expanded  program  would  be  part  of  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  asso- 
ciated specialized  agencies  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Regarded  by  many  delegates  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three  new  international  labor  con- 
ventions was  one  which  will  require  ratifying 
countries  to  assure  to  workers  the  right  to  organ- 
ize into  trade  unions  without  interference  and  to 

1  Printed  from  Ilo  News  Service  of  July  8,  1949,  pre- 
pared by  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  International 
Labor  Office. 


bargain  collectively.  This  convention  comple- 
ments the  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Association 
and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize  adopted 
by  the  1948  session  of  the  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  two  instruments  constitute  major  parts 
of  the  program  of  action  in  the  field  of  trade-union 
rights  and  industrial  relations  upon  which  the  Or- 
ganization embarked  two  years  ago. 

Another  step  forward  in  this  program  was  taken 
during  the  conference  by  the  Governing  Body 
when  it  went  on  record  as  approving  the  establish- 
ment of  "a  fact-finding  and  conciliation  commis- 
sion on  freedom  of  association  for  the  purpose  of 
international  supervision  of  freedom  of  associa- 
tion." At  the  same  time,  the  Governing  Body  re- 
quested Director-General  Morse  to  continue  con- 
sultations with  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  "with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  commission  can  most  appropriately 
be  established." 

The  conference  also  adopted  new  conventions 
designed :  (1)  to  assure  that  workers  employed  in 
the  execution  of  contracts  entered  into  by  public 
authorities  shall  have  wages,  hours  of  work  and 
working  conditions  not  less  favorable  than  those 
generally  prevailing  in  the  industry;  (2)  to  pro- 
tect wages  by  assuring  that  they  are  paid  in  cash, 
promptly,  in  full,  and  directly  to  the  workers. 

The  revised  conventions  approved  by  the  ses- 
sion: (1)  Established  international  minimum 
standards  to  protect  persons  migrating  from  one 
country  to  take  employment  in  another.  This  re- 
placed a  convention  adopted  in  1939.  (2)  Pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  abolition  or,  alternatively, 
the  regulation  of  employment  agencies  which 
charge  fees  and  are  operated  with  a  view  to  profit. 
This  replaced  a  convention  adopted  in  1933.  (3) 
Established  vacation  holidays  with  pay  for  sea- 
farers. (4)  Set  standards  for  the  accommodation 
of  crews  on  board  ship.  (5)  Fixed  minimum 
wages  for  seafarers,  established  maximum  hours, 
and  set  requirements  for  the  manning  of  ships. 
These  last  three  replaced  conventions  adopted  at 
the  Seattle  Maritime  Session  of  the  conference  in 
1946. 
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The  revision  of  these  five  conventions  was  de- 
signed to  meet  objections  to  them  which  have  im- 
peded their  ratification  by  governments  and  the 
application  of  their  provisions. 

The  new  recommendations  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference: (1)  Supplemented  the  convention  on 
labor  clauses  in  public  contracts,  (2)  supple- 
mented the  convention  on  the  protection  of  wages, 
and  (3)  recommended  standards  governing  voca- 
tional guidance  for  young  persons  and  employ- 
ment counseling  for  adults.  The  revised  recom- 
mendation approved  by  the  delegates  supple- 
mented the  revised  convention  on  migration  for 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  decisions  it  took  in  the  form 
of  new  and  revised  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  conference  approved  resolutions  which : 
(1)  Requested  the  Governing  Body  to  instruct 
the  International  Labor  Office — the  Ilo's  secre- 
tariat— to  prepare  reports  on  laws  and  practices 
throughout  the  world  governing  paid  annual  holi- 
days and  on  physical  and  cultural  recreation  fa- 
cilities for  workers;  (2)  requested  the  Governing 
Body  to  consider  instructing  Mr.  Morse  to  pre- 
pare without  delay  a  report  on  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
placing  the  question  of  unemployment  on  the 
agenda  of  an  early  session  of  the  conference. 

Delegations  from  the  following  countries  at- 
tended the  conference  :  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Egypt,  Ecuador,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

Also  attending  the  conference  as  official  ob- 
servers were  a  representative  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan  and  a 
complete  Japanese  delegation  comprising  govern- 
ment, employer,  and  worker  representatives. 
Official  international  organizations  represented  in- 
cluded the  United  Nations,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  International  Refugee 
Organization. 

THE  GOVERNING  BODY 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  at  its  109th  session,  which  was  held  before 
and  during  the  conference,  took  affirmative  action 
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on  a  lengthy  agenda  which  included  setting  the 
dates  of  future  meetings : 

Technical  Conference  on  Vocational  Training, 

Singapore,  September,  1949. 
Third  Session,  Metal  Trades  Committee, 

Geneva,  October,  1949. 
Third  Session,  Iron  and  Steel  Committee, 

Geneva,  November,  1949. 
110th  Session,  Governing  Body, 

Mysore,  India,  December,  1949. 
First  Asian  Regional  Conference, 

Ceylon,  Jan.  4-14,  1950. 
Tripartite  Preparatory  Conference  on  Technical 
Training  for  Adults, 

Geneva,  Late  Jan.,  1950. 
33d  Session,  International  Labor  Conference, 

Geneva,  June,  1950. 

Dates  late  in  1949  and  early  1950  were  set  for 
meetings  of  the  following  expert  committees :  In- 
digenous Labor,  Women's  Work,  Juvenile  Employ- 
ment, and  Recreation. 

In  other  decisions,  the  Governing  Body  au- 
thorized the  Director-General  to  open  a  manpower 
field  office  in  Latin  America  and  to  undertake  a 
fellowship  program  in  1950  in  fields  covered  by 
the  Ilo. 

It  adopted  a  United  Kingdom  proposal  instruct- 
ing the  Director-General  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  associate  representatives  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding employers  and  workers,  with  those  Ilo 
activities  and  meetings  which  are  of  interest  and 
concern  to  Germany. 

The  Governing  Body  also  decided  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  forced  labor  lay  within  its  compe- 
tence but  agreed  that  this  matter  was  also  one  of 
concern  to  the  United  Nations  and  therefore  in- 
structed Director-General  Morse  to  establish  close 
contact  with  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  setting  up  an  im- 
partial commission  of  inquiry  as  soon  as  possible. 


Radio  Frequency  Plan  for 
Western  Hemisphere  Adopted 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

A  radio-frequency  regional  assignment  plan  for 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  was  adopted  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  Region  II  and  the  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference,  which  ended  in 
Washington  July  9, 1949.  This  is  the  first  complete 
radio-frequency-assignment  plan  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  international  radio  regulations  of 
Atlantic  City,  1947,  for  any  region  of  the  world, 
and  its  adoption  is  regarded  as  an  important  step 
forward  in  world-wide  efforts,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  to 
effect  an  orderly  registration  and  utilization  of 
frequencies  throughout  the  radio  spectrum.  The 
conference  also  adopted  a  strong  declaration  of 
principles  on  freedom  of  information  in  the  Amer- 
ican region.  Representatives  of  24  nations  partici- 
pated in  this  conference,  which  has  been  underway 
since  March  15.  All  delegations  signed  the  inter- 
American  radio  agreement,  report  on  frequency 
allotment  for  the  aeronautical  mobile  service,  and 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
national  station  lists  at  the  final  plenary  session 
July  9,  1949. 

The  Western-Hemisphere  plan  covers  assign- 
ments to  bands  of  services  including  aeronautical, 
maritime  mobile,  standard-band  broadcasting, 
tropical  broadcasting,  and  amateur  services  in  the 
portion  of  the  radio  spectrum  from  10  to  4000 
kcs.  It  is  based  on  allocations  made  at  the  Atlan- 
tic City  Telecommunication  conferences  in  1947, 
where  over-all  frequency  assignments  were  made 
for  the  three  regions  of  the  world — covering 
Europe,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Asia- 
Australasian  area.  The  Region  II  phase  of  the 
conference  was  one  of  a  series  of  regional  confer- 
ences provided  for  at  the  Atlantic  City  meetings 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  frequency  assignments  for 
all  users  of  the  radio  spectrum  in  the  American 
region.  The  plan  it  has  completed  will  form  the 
basis  for  incorporating  American  region-fre- 
quency requirements  in  the  new  International  Fre- 
quency List  to  be  prepared  by  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  a  special  administra- 
tive conference  scheduled  to  be  convened  in  Geneva 
in  October.  The  Fourth  Inter- American  Radio 
Conference  continued  the  series  of  inter- American 
specialized  conferences  on  this  subject  initiated  at 
Habana  in  1937. 

Strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information  in  the  American  Region. 
The  conference  adopted  resolutions  covering  the 
interchange  and  retransmission  of  radio  broadcast 
programs  and  reaffirmed  the  Rio  resolution  on 
liberty  of  information  in  radio  communications. 
A  resolution  urging  liberalization  of  regulations 
for  transmission  of  news  for  press  was  referred  to 
the  next  inter-American  conference  for  further 
study.  One  of  these  resolutions  strongly  appealed 
to  the  administrations  and  broadcasting  organiza- 
tions of  the  American  nations,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  culture  and  solidarity  between  their  peoples, 
to  adopt  the  necessary  and  appropriate  measures 
to  intensify  as  soon  as  possible  the  exchange  and 
retransmission  of  cultural  broadcasting  programs 
and  program  materials  of  an  artistic,  educational, 


scientific,  historical,  and  informative  nature  of 
both  national  and  international  interest.  Member 
states  were  urged  to  promulgate  the  necessary 
measures  to  extend  freedom  of  radio  expression 
similar  to  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  press. 

The  adoption  of  an  aeronautical  frequency-al- 
lotment plan  for  the  exclusive  HF  aeronautical 
mobile  frequencies  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
major  accomplishment  of  the  conference.  It  is  a 
significant  step  leading  toward  improved  safety 
of  human  life  in  aircraft.  The  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  collaborated  in  its 
preparation.  The  plan  will  be  sent  to  the  second 
session  of  the  International  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Geneva  on  August  1,  1949,  to  consider  a  world- 
wide aeronautical  radio-frequency  plan.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  group  last  summer  had  to  be 
recessed  to  permit  further  work  within  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  regions  in  de- 
termining their  specific  frequency  requirements. 
In  the  meantime,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  has  coordinated  the  plan  adopted 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  (International  Tele- 
communication Union  Region  II)  with  similar 
plans  prepared  by  different  regional  conferences 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  It  will  be  repre- 
sented at  Geneva,  where  the  final  coordination  will 
be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  world-wide  telecommuni- 
cation conference  is  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1952,  it  was  decided,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  that  the  Fifth  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference  will  be  convened  in 
Montevideo  15  days  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  meeting. 

Committee  for  U.  N.  Day — Continued  from  page  99 

Speakers  Committee — Mrs.  Virginia  Parker,  Director  of 
Publications,  National  Planning  Association 

Motion  Picture  Committee — Francis  S.  Harmon,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association 

Program  Committee— Frank  L.  Weil,  President,  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  and  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board 

Nationality  Groups — Reed  Lewis,  Executive  Director, 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity 

Advertising  Committee— Sam  Gale,  Vice-President,  Gen- 
eral Mills 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  will  depend  on 
private  voluntary  contributions  for  its  support. 
Mr.  Davis  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Da- 
vid Bernstein,  author  and  former  special  adviser 
to  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  as  executive 
director. 
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Ninth  Session  of  ECOSOC 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  convened  at  Geneva,  July  5,  1949, 
is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representative 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Deputy  United  States  representatives 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Walter  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and   Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

M.  Kathleen  Bell,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  W.  Gibson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department 
of  Labor 

Haldore  Hanson,  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  Department  of 
State 

Dr.  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde,  Division  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Louis  K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Adviser  on  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil Affairs,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York 

Frances  K.  Kernohan,  Chief,  Social  Branch,  Division  of 
International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Van  R.  Lorwin,  International  Labor  Economist,  Division 
of  International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Iver  Olsen,  Economist,  Division  of  Monetary  Research, 
Treasury  Department 

Paul  R.  Porter,  Alternate  United  States  Representative 
to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  American 
Consulate,  Geneva 

Keene  A.  Roadman,  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor 

Alvin  Roseman,  United  States  Representative  for  Spe- 
cialized Agency  Affairs,  American  Consulate,  Geneva 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Acting  Chief,  Regional  Investiga- 
tions Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Savilla  M.  Simons,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
Agency  and  International  Relations,  Federal  Security 
Agency 
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Administrative  Assistant 

Marie  Florence  Rodgers,  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  New  York 

Reporting  Officers 

Dan  D.  Levin,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, New  York 

Charles  J.  Merritt,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York 

Press  Officer 

Gilbert  W.  Stewart,  Jr.,  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  New  York 

Public  Information  Officer 

Howard  J.  Garnish,  Policy  Information  Specialist,  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Division,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information,  Department  of  State,  New  York 

An  officer  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  named  at  a  later  date  to  serve  as  an  adviser. 


Third  International  Congress  of  Toponymy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  8 
that  Meredith  F.  Burrill,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Geography,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Names,  and  John  G.  Mutziger,  chief  linguist  of 
the  Division  of  Geography,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  been  named  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
Third  International  Congress  of  Toponymy  and 
Anthroponymy.  The  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  Brussels  July  15-19, 1949. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  the 
latest  developments  in  the  field  of  toponymy 
(names  of  places)  and  of  anthroponymy  (names 
of  persons).  The  Congress  will  bring  together 
outstanding  experts  on  the  scientific  study  of  no- 
menclature from  more  than  35  countries.  These 
experts  and  specialists  representing  governments 
are  meeting  to  arrange  cooperative  agreements  for 
stimulating  consistent  name  work. 

The  necessity  for  international  cooperation  and 
uniformity  in  the  field  of  toponymy  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  maps  of  all  areas  of  the  world 
now  being  produced  in  the  United  States  require 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  place  names  which  are 
new  to  the  English  language. 
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Labor  Policy  in  Japan 


Statement  by  Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy, 
U.S.  Member  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 

In  response  to  press  inquiries  arising  from  the 
statement  on  the  Japanese  labor  situation,  made 
by  Ambassador  Panyushkin  at  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  this  morning  [July  13]  and  subse- 
quently released  by  him  to  the  press,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  release  the  following  statement  which  I 
made  this  morning  on  the  same  general  subject. 
My  statement  preceded  that  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative and  was  addressed  to  a  speech  made  by 
him  2  weeks  ago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  June  23 
the  Soviet  member  made  a  series  of  sweeping,  mis- 
leading charges  against  the  manner  in  which 
Scap  and  the  Japanese  Government  are  handling 
the  labor  situation  in  Japan.  The  Soviet  member 
specifically  denounced  the  revisions  of  the  Japa- 
nese labor  laws  enacted  at  the  last  Diet  session  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in 
coping  with  the  recent  labor  demonstrations  at  the 
Tokyo  Municipal  Assembly  Building  on  May  30 
and  at  the  Hiroshima  plant  of  the  Japan  Steel 
Company  on  June  12.  It  has  not  been— nor  will  it 
be — the  practice  of  my  government  to  answer 
charges  of  this  nature  which  are  so  clearly  of  the 
propaganda  variety.  However,  in  order  that  this 
Commission  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  facts, 
there  is  being  circulated  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  a  memorandum  prepared  by  my  gov- 
ernment analyzing  each  of  the  specific  charges 
made  by  the  Soviet  member,  as  they  relate  to  the 
revisions  of  the  Japanese  labor  laws. 
1 1  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  the  revi- 
sions of  the  Japanese  labor  laws  enacted  in  the  last 
Diet  session  are  a  direct  implementation  of 
Fec-045/5  (Principles  for  Japanese  Trade 
Unions)  which  was  issued  after  the  original  labor 
laws  were  enacted.     In  line  with  Fec-045/5,  the 
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revisions  of  the  laws  have  strengthened  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  Japanese  trade  unions  through 
such  measures  as  ensuring  that  the  unions  observe 
direct  secret  elections,  annual  general  meetings, 
open  financial  reports,  and  protection  of  individual 
members  against  discrimination  within  the  union. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  practical  work- 
ability of  administrative  procedures  so  as  to  pre- 
clude a  breakdown  which  would  prevent  peaceful 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  In  many  instances 
labor's  interests  have  been  further  clarified  and 
the  rights  of  individual  workers  safeguarded. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  attempted  to  as- 
sociate the  revisions  of  these  labor  laws  with  the 
incidents  at  Tokyo  and  Hiroshima.  However,  in 
neither  incident  were  any  labor  laws  involved  and 
in  the  Tokyo  case  no  trade  union  issues  of  any  kind 
were  at  stake. 

These  and  other  recent  incidents  of  the  same 
nature  have  been  characterized  by  certain  features 
of  disturbing  implication.  Seizing  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  lawless  elements  have  organized 
demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  mass 
pressure  to  intimidate  government  authorities  and 
others  into  doing  the  bidding  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. The  participants  in  these  affairs  have  also 
sought  to  provoke  the  authorities  into  acts  of  force 
which  could  then  be  denounced  as  "repressive 
measures,"  "police  brutality,"  or,  to  quote  the 
Soviet  member's  phrase,  "brutal  mobbing  by  the 
police".  In  contrast  to  the  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  demonstrators— including  illegal 
seizures,  intimidation,  and  bodily  attacks  on  com- 
pany officials — the  Japanese  authorities  have  exer- 
cised care  and  restraint.  Police  have  been  used 
only  when  necessary  to  clear  public  buildings  so 
that  governmental  functions  could  go  on,  to  protect 
property  and  maintain  order.  Arrests  have  been 
made  only  where  demonstrators  resisted  or  even 
attacked  policemen.  In  the  Tokyo  incident  police 
action  was  not  taken  until  after  5  hours  of  con- 
tinued disruption  of  the  Tokyo  Municipal  As- 
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sembly  proceedings  by  a  militant  mob.  At  Hiro- 
shima, there  was  no  resort  to  police  action  until 
48  hours  after  the  steel  plant  had  been  illegally 
seized  by  the  demonstrators. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  cases  of  mob  violence 
are  not  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor  or 
to  advance  democratic  tendencies,  despite  the  use 
of  democratic  phrases  by  Soviet  representatives 
here  and  in  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  this  is  a  centrally 
directed  campaign  to  create  fear,  social  unrest, 
confusion  and  disorder,  which  is  intended  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  government,  in  the 
hope  of  creating  a  condition  favorable  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  political  power. 

It  would  appear  to  my  government  that  the 
primary  and  central  issue  raised  by  the  Soviet 
member  at  the  June  23  meeting  of  the  Commission 
is  whether  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Japanese  people  are  to  be  protected  by  duly 
constituted  authority  or  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  lawless  few. 


UNITED  STATES  ANALYSIS  OF  SOVIET   STATE- 
MENT, 158TH  FEC  MEETING 

Revised  Labor  Relations  Adjustment  Law 

U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

10.  First,  the  Prime  Minister  was  given  the 
right  to  include  additional  enterprises  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "public  utilities"  enterprises  in  order  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  the  workers  in  such  enter- 
prises in  regard  to  acts  connected  with  labor  dis- 
putes. As  a  result  of  this  revision,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  received  the  right  to  include  any  en- 
terprise or  any  industry  in  the  category  of  "public 
utilities"  enterprises  and  to  declare  the  labor  con- 
flicts of  the  workers  in  such  enterprises  illegal. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  new  procedure  for  the  designation  of 
emergency  public  welfare  industries  is  not  an 
additional  provision  but  replaces  the  old  proce- 
dure which  was  unworkable  in  practice.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Prime  Minister  to  designate  such 
industries  is  strictly  limited  to  those  "the  stoppage 
of  which  will  seriously  affect  the  national  economy 
or  seriously  endanger  the  daily  life  of  the  general 
public"  and  may  be  exercised  only  with  approval 
of  the  National  Diet.  Even  after  such  designa- 
tion, work  stoppages  are  forbidden  only  for  a  30- 
day  period  after  a  request  for  mediation  to  the 
labor  relations  committee. 
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REFERENCE  :  REVISED  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ADJUSTMENT  LAW 

Article  8 

In  this  law  public  welfare  work  shall  mean  the  follow- 
ing work  which  provides  the  services  essential  to  daily 
life  of  the  general  public : 

a.  Transportation  work 

b.  Post,  telegraph  or  telephone  work 

c.  Work  for  supplying  water,  gas  or  electricity 

d.  Medical  treatment  and  public  health  work 

The  Prime  Minister  shall  have  power  to  designate,  other 
than  the  work  in  any  item,  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
any  work  the  stoppage  of  which  will  seriously  affect  the 
national  economy  or  seriously  endanger  the  daily  life 
of  the  general  public  for  a  specified  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  one  year  with  approval  of  the  Diet.  .  .  . 

Article  37 

In  public  welfare  works  acts  of  dispute  by  the  parties 
concerned  should  be  disallowed  until  request  for  media- 
tion under  the  provision  of  article  18,  paragraph  1,  items 
1  to  3  has  been  made  and  30  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
day  the  said  request  has  been  made  or  from  the  (lav 
the  decision  under  item  4  of  the  same  paragraph  or  request 
under  item  5  of  the  same  paragraph  has  been  made,  pro- 
vided that  such  disallowance  shall  not  apply  to  act  of 
dispute  at  the  works  where  acts  of  dispute  have  already 
been  in  progress  even  if  the  said  works  be  designated  as 
public  welfare  works  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
8,  paragraph  2. 

As  regards  a  public  welfare  work,  in  the  event  that  a 
mutually  acceptable  proposal  for  settlement  provides  for 
continued  negotiation  on  various  issues,  acts  of  dispute 
concerning  the  issues  shall  be  disallowed  until  the  pre- 
requisites set  forth  in  paragraph  1  have  again  been  met. 

U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

11.  Secondly,  a  very  important  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  employer  from  discharging  workers 
or  discriminating  against  them  from  taking  part  in 
labor  conflicts  had  been  deleted  from  the  Labor 
Kelations  Adjustment  Law.  Thus  employers  had 
received  the  right  to  discharge  workers  or  dis- 
criminate against  them  because  of  their  participa- 
tion in  labor  conflicts. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  statement  of  the  Soviet  representative  is 
completely  misleading.  The  elimination  of  the 
blanket  exemption  in  the  Labor  Relations  Adjust- 
ment Law  simply  removes  special  protection  from 
illegal  or  violent  strike  actions.  Article  7  of  the 
revised  Trade  Union  Law  now  states  "the  employer 
shall  be  disallowed  ...  to  discharge  or  give  dis- 
criminatory treatment  to  a  worker  .  .  .  for  his 
having  performed  proper  acts  of  a  trade  union." 
It  is  clearly  understood  in  Japanese  law  that  a 
legal  strike  is  contained  within  the  category  of 
"proper  acts  of  a  trade  union." 
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REFERENCE:  REVISED  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ADJUSTMENT  LAW 

Article  40 

The  employer  shall  be  disallowed  to  discharge  or  give 
discriminatory  treatment  to  worker  fep  having  performed 
&efce  ef-  dispute  e?  for  the  testimony  he  made  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  adjustment  of  labor  dispute  under  this  law, 

r\-p/"HTi/-j/T|i-l     4-  V)  n  t    Ti  nil   fa  Vi  nil    r\  rtt    ft  T\r*tlTr     ttua  nn    t\  ecu  aaa  T,r>  Ihxi  i  Vi  a 
jjjl  vj  nooa    vunv  ttttt^s  rjiictti  tttxp  onvxr    iTiicn  u-gi  (juu  tvj  "j    tttc 

Labor   Relatione)    Committee.     (Deletions  referred  to  in 
Soviet  statement  are  indicated  by  canceled  type.) 

REFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  7 

The  employer  shall  be  disallowed  to  do  the  following 
practices : 

(1)  To  discharge  or  give  discriminatory  treatment  to 
a  worker  by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  trade 
union,  for  his  having  tried  to  join  or  organize  a  trade 
union  or  for  his  having  performed  proper  acts  of  a  trade 
union;  or  to  make  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  the 
worker  must  not  join  or  must  withdraw  from  a  trade 
union.  .  .  . 


U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

12.  Third,  there  had  been  introduced  additional 
provisions  prohibiting  workers  from  engaging  in 
labor  conflicts  during  a  period  established  for  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  with  the  employer  in 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement 
reached,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  restrictive 
provisions. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

This  statement  apparently  refers  to  article  37 
of  the  revised  Labor  Relations  Adjustment  Law 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  that  the  30-day 
"cooling  off"  period  in  a  public  welfare  industry 
has  resulted  in  an  agreement,  any  conflict  on  in- 
terpretation or  in  further  negotiation  shall  be 
treated  as  a  new  dispute  with  an  additional  30- 
day  "cooling  off"  period  required  prior  to  acts  of 
dispute.  This  provision  is  aimed  at  preventing 
continuous  dispute  tactics  which  have  been  utilized 
by  minority  elements  in  the  past  to  keep  industrial 
relations  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  and  should 
assist  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  stable 
labor-management  agreements.  This  provision 
may  be  invoked  only  by  prior  mutual  agreement  of 
both  parties. 

REFERENCE:  REVISED  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ADJUSTMENT  LAW 

Article  37 

In  public  welfare  works  acts  of  dispute  by  the  parties 
concerned  should  be  disallowed  until  request  for  media- 


tion under  the  provision  of  article  18,  paragraph  1,  items 
1  to  3  has  been  made  and  30  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
day  the  said  request  has  been  made  or  from  the  day  the 
decision  under  item  4  of  the  same  paragraph  or  request 
under  item  5  of  the  same  paragraph  has  been  made,  pro- 
vided that  such  disallowance  shall  not  apply  to  act  of 
dispute  at  the  works  where  acts  of  dispute  have  already 
been  in  progress  even  if  the  said  works  be  designated  as 
public  welfare  works  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
8,  paragraph  2. 

As  regards  a  public  welfare  work,  in  the  event  that  a 
mutually  acceptable  proposal  for  settlement  provides  for 
continued  negotiation  on  various  issues,  acts  of  dispute 
concerning  the  issues  shall  be  disallowed  until  the  pre- 
requisites set  forth  in  paragraph  1  have  again  been  met. 

U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

13.  Fourth,  besides  other  repressions,  a  worker 
who  did  not  abide  by  these  provisions  might  be 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  ¥100,000,  that  is  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding the  yearly  wage  of  a  Japanese  worker. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Labor  Relations 
Adjustment  Law  for  penalizing  individual  work- 
ers ¥100,000.  Such  penalty,  which  is  provided  in 
article  39,  applies  only  to  employers,  labor  or  em- 
ployer organizations,  and  outsiders  who  violate  the 
30-day  "cooling  off"  required  in  public  welfare  in- 
dustries. It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  fine  is 
onerous  when  applicable  to  a  labor  organization  as 
a  whole. 


REFERENCE:  REVISED  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ADJUSTMENT  LAW 

Article  39 

In  case  there  is  a  contravention  as  under  article  37,  the 
employer  or  his  organization,  or  the  laborers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  persons  or  organization  who  are  responsible 
for  such  contravention  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  yen. 

The  regulations  of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  when 
such  employer  or  such  organization  or  such  labor  organi- 
zation who  are  responsible  are  juridical  persons,  apply  to 
the  trustees  or  directors  or  other  officials  discharging 
official  duties  of  a  juridical  person.  In  case  such  persons, 
parties,  or  organizations  are  not  juridical  persons,  the 
regulations  shall  apply  to  the  representatives  or  some 
other  officials  discharging  official  duties. 

The  total  fine  imposed  for  one  case  of  dispute  shall  not 
exceed  100,000  yen. 

When  applying  the  regulations  of  Paragraph  1  the 
dissolved  juridicial  persons,  or  the  employer's  organiza- 
tion or  the  labor  union  who  are  not  juridical  persons,  or 
organizations  of  the  parties  in  dispute,  or  other  bodies, 
shall  be  considered  as  still  in  existence. 
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Revised  Trade  Union  Law 


U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 


15.  As  regards  the  revised  Trade  Union  Law, 
Mr.  Panyushkin  continued,  the  new  law  had  in- 
troduced provisions  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Committees  as  a  result  of  which 
these  Committees  had  been  turned  into  government 
agencies  under  the  Labor  Ministry  (chapter  4, 
article  19,  and  other  articles).  .  .  . 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  functions  of  the  Labor  Relations  Committee 
are  twofold :  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
enforcement  of  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Union  and  Labor  Relations  Adjustment 
Laws.  In  the  former  function,  the  tripartite  char- 
acter of  the  committee  has  been  fully  maintained 
and  labor's  interests  are  completely  safeguarded. 
In  the  latter  function,  its  quasi]  udicial  and  opera- 
tional nature  have  required  a  governmental  rather 
than  the  tripartisan  approach.  In  both  functions, 
the  committees  are  operationally  independent  and 
cannot  be  overruled  by  the  Labor  Ministry. 


REFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  19 

1.  Labor  Relations  Committees  shall  be  set  up  consist- 
ing of  equal  number  of  persons  representing  employers, 
workers  and  public  interest. 

2.  The  Labor  Relations  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Central  Labor  Relations  Committee,  the  Maritime  Central 
Labor  Relations  Committee,  Prefectural  Labor  Relations 
Committees  and  Local  Maritime  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittees. 

3.  The  members  and  the  staffs  of  a  Labor  Relations 
Committee  as  provided  in  this  Law  shall  be  regarded  as 
staffs  engaged  in  official  business  under  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. 

4.  Matters  relating  to  Labor  Relations  Committees 
other  than  those  laid  down  in  this  Law  shall  be  fixed 
by  a  Cabinet  Ordinance. 

5.  The  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  shall  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Minister. 

6.  The  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  members  representing  employer  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "employer  members"),  seven  mem- 
bers representing  labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "labor 
members"),  and  seven  members  representing  the  public 
interest  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "public  members"). 

7.  The  Labor  Minister  shall  appoint  the  employer  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  em- 
ployers' organizations,  the  labor  members  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  trade  unions  and  the  public  members 
with  the  agreement  of  the  employer  members  and  the 
labor  members. 
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8.  Incompetent  and  quasi-incompetent  persons  and  one 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment 
and  still  under  the  execution  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  a 
member.  When  a  member  shall  become  disqualified  as  a 
result  of  this  provision,  he  shall  automatically  be  retired. 

9.  As  to  appointment  of  the  public  members,  three  or 
more  of  them  shall  not  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
When  a  public  member  shall  have  by  his  own  actions  dis- 
qualified himself  as  a  result  of  this  provision,  he  shall 
automatically  be  retired. 

10.  In  case  the  Labor  Minister  recognizes  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  cannot  per- 
form his  duties  by  reason  of  mental  and  physical  defects 
or  that  a  member  has  violated  his  duties  in  performing  his 
functions  or  is  guilty  of  misconduct  as  a  member,  the  Labor 
Minister  may  discharge  the  said  member  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee. 

11.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  shall  be  one  year, 
provided  that  substitute  members  filling  a  vacancy  shall 
remain  in  office  during  the  remaining  term  of  the 
predecessor. 

12.  The  members  may  be  re-appointed. 

13.  The  members  shall  continue  to  perform  their  duties 
until  their  successor  has  been  appointed. 

14.  Members  shall  receive  such  salaries,  allowances  and 
other  pays  as  are  fixed  separately  by  laws  and  compensa- 
tion for  expenses  necessary  to  perform  their  duties  as 
fixed  by  a  Cabinet  Ordinance. 

15.  There  shall  be  chairmen  in  the  Central  Labor  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

16.  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  by  all  members  from 
among  the  public  members. 

17.  The  chairman  shall  preside  over  the  businesses  of 
the  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee. 

18.  When  the  chairman  has  been  prevented  from  per- 
forming his  duties,  one  who  has  been  elected  according  to 
the  provision  of  Paragraph  16  shall  perform  the  businesses 
of  the  chairman  in  lieu  of  the  chairman,  and  when  the 
chair  has  become  vacant,  a  new  chairman  shall  be  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  same  paragraph. 

19.  A  Business  Bureau  shall  be  established  in  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Relations  Committee  to  handle  the  administra- 
tive affairs  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Business  Bureau 
shall  have  a  Director  and  necessary  staffs  appointed  by 
the  Labor  Minister  with  approval  of  the  chairman. 

20.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  applied  mu- 
tatis mutandis  to  the  Prefectural  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittees; provided  that  the  authorities  of  the  Labor 
Minister  shall  be  performed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  five  employer  members, 
five  labor  members  and  five  public  members;  and  two  or 
more  of  the  public  members  shall  not  belong  to  the  same 
political  party. 

21.  As  regards  the  seamen  covered  by  the  Seamen's 
Law  (Law  No.  100,  1947),  the  functions  of  the  Central 
Labor  Relations  Committee,  the  Prefectural  Labor  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Labor  Minister  or  the  Prefec- 
tural Governor  as  provided  for  in  this  Law  shall  be  per- 
formed respectively  by  the  Maritime  Central  Labor  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Maritime  Local  Labor  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Transportation  Minister;  and  the 
provisions  concerning  the  Central  Labor  Relations  Com- 
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niittee  and  the  Prefectural  Labor  Relations  Committee 
shall  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  Maritime  Cen- 
tral Labor  Relations  Committee  and  the  Maritime  Local 
Labor  Relations  Committee;  provided,  however,  that 
"Prefectures"  shall  read  as  "Areas  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Transportation  Bureaus". 

Article  24 

Only  the  public  members  of  the  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittee shall  participate  in  the  adjudication  of  cases 
arising  under  Articles  5,  7,  11  and  27  and  Article  42  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Adjustment  Law;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  this  shall  not  preclude  labor  members  and 
employer  members  from  participating  in  hearings  held 
prior  to  a  decision. 


U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

15.  .  .  .  These  government  labor  committees 
had  received  the  right  to  interfere  directly  and 
control  all  the  activities  of  trade  unions  and,  be- 
sides that,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  "con- 
stitutionality" of  trade  unions. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  statement  that  these  committees  have  the 
"right  to  interfere  directly  and  control  all  activi- 
ties of  trade  unions  and,  besides  that,  to  determine 
the  question  of  'constitutionality'  of  trade  unions" 
is  utter  misrepresentation.  The  committees 
merely  have  the  function  of  inspecting  the  written 
constitution  of  each  union  to  assure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  FEC-045/5  ensuring  democratic 
internal  practices  are  contained  therein,  namely  a 
provision  for  the  election  of  officers  and  stand- 
ing committeemen  by  direct  secret  elections,  an- 
nual general  meetings,  open  financial  reports,  pro- 
tection of  individual  members  against  discrimina- 
tion within  the  union,  secret  ballot  for  strike  votes, 
and  majority  vote  for  revision  of  the  union  con- 
stitution. In  these  matters  the  committees  do  not 
<?o  beyond  the  union  constitution,  the  enforcement 
3f  which  is  left  to  the  members  themselves,  with 
:ourt  action  on  the  members'  initiative  only  where 
their  constitutional  rights  have  been  violated. 
The  only  other  function  of  the  committees  is  to 
investigate  compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
phe  union  is  not  dominated  by  the  employer. 

(EFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  5 

I  Unless  the  trade  union  has  submitted  evidence  to  the 
pabor  Relations  Committee  and  proved  that  it  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Article  2  and  Paragraph  2 
i'f  this  Article,  the  trade  union  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
Participate   in   the   formal   procedures  provided    in   this 
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Law  and  the  Labor  Relations  Adjustment  Law  (Law  No, 
25,  1948)  and  to  avail  itself  of  the  remedies  provided 
therein.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  deny  any  individual  worker  the  protection 
accorded  by  Clause  1  of  Article  7. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  trade  union  shall  include 
provisions  provided  for  in  each  of  the  following  clauses : 

(1)  Name. 

(2)  Address  of  the  main  office. 

(3)  Members  of  a  trade  union  besides  a  federated 
trade  union  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "local  union") 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  all  affairs  of  the 
trade  union  and  the  right  to  be  rendered  equal  treatment. 

(4)  In  no  event  shall  any  one  be  disqualified  for 
union  membership  because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  social 
status  or  family  origin. 

(5)  The  officials  of  a  local  union  shall  be  elected  by 
secret  ballot  directly  by  the  members,  and  the  officials  of  a 
federation  or  a  national  union  may  be  elected  by  secret 
ballot  directly  by  the  members  of  the  local  union  or  by 
delegates  elected  directly  by  secret  ballot  of  the  members 
of  the  local  union. 

(6)  General  meeting  shall  be  held  at  least  once  every 
year. 

(7)  Financial  report  showing  all  sources  of  revenues 
and  expenses,  names  of  main  contributors  and  present 
financial  status  shall  be  made  public  to  the  members  at 
least  once  every  year,  together  with  certification  of  its 
accuracy  by  a  professionally  competent  auditor  appointed 
by  the  members. 

(8)  No  strike  action  shall  be  started  without  the  de- 
cision made  by  secret  ballot  either  directly  by  a  majority 
of  members  voting  or  directly  by  a  majority  of  delegates 
voting  directly  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  all  members. 

(9)  No  constitution  of  a  local  union  shall  be  revised 
except  by  a  majority  support  by  direct  secret  ballot  of  the 
members.  No  constitution  of  a  national  union  or  a  fed- 
eration shall  be  revised  except  by  a  majority  support  by 
direct  secret  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  local  union  or 
of  the  delegates  directly  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  all 
members. 

U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

16.  According  to  the  new  law,  the  Central  Labor 
Kelations  Committee,  which  was  directly  under 
the  Labor  Ministry,  had  received  the  right  to  re- 
ject and  modify  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  local 
labor  relations  committees.  It  was  absolutely 
clear  that  this  new  system  of  organization  for 
labor  relations  committees,  in  which  the  role  of 
the  representatives  of  the  workers'  organizations 
had  been  reduced  to  nothing,  could  not  secure 
the  protection  of  the  workers'  interests. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  Central  Committee  can  overrule  local  com- 
mittees only  on  judicial  questions,  a  provision 
which  is  indispensable  if  uniform  interpretation 
of  labor  law  is  to  be  fostered  and  legal  chaos 
avoided. 
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REFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  25 

The  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  shall  have 
authority  to  perform  the  functions  prescribed  under  the 
provisions  of  Articles  18,  20,  26,  and  27.  The  Central 
Labor  Relations  Committee  may  assume  initial  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  of  conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration, 
and  adjudication  of  cases  which  cover  two  or  more  pre- 
fectures or  which  present  issues  of  national  import. 

2.  The  Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  may  review 
the  adjudications  of  the  Prefectural  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  5,  7  and  27 
with  full  authority  to  reverse,  accept,  or  modify  such 
adjudications,  or  it  may  reject  appeal  for  review.  Such 
review  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Central  Labor  Relations 
Committee  or  by  appeal  of  either  party  from  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prefectural  Labor  Relations  Committee. 


U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

18.  Furthermore,  according  to  Article  2,  Sec- 
tion 1,  several  categories  of  Japanese  workers  were 
prohibited  from  joining  trade  unions.  According 
to  press  reports,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
to  the  law  had  deprived  30,000  workers  of  their 
right  to  join  trade  unions. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  "workers"  prohibited  from  joining  trade 
unions  by  the  revision  noted  are  supervisory 
employees.  Such  exclusion  is  necessary  to 
prevent  employer  domination  of  the  workers' 
organizations. 

REFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  2 

Trade  unions  under  the  present  law  shall  be  those  or- 
ganizations, or  federations  thereof,  formed  autonomously 
and  substantially  by  the  workers  for  the  main  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  conditions  of  work  and 
for  raising  the  economic  status  of  the  workers,  provided 
that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  those : 

(1)  Which  admit  to  membership  officers,  workers  at 
the  supervisory  post  having  direct  authority  to  hire,  fire, 
promote  or  transfer,  workers  at  the  supervisory  post  hav- 
ing access  to  confidential  information  relating  to  the  em- 
ployers' labor  relations  plans  and  policies  so  that  their 
official  duties  and  obligations  directly  conflict  with  their 
loyalties  and  obligations  as  members  of  the  trade  union 
concerned  and  other  persons  who  represent  the  interest  of 
the  employer. 

(2)  Which  receive  the  employers'  financial  support  in 
defraying  the  organizations'  operational  expenditures. 
Provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  the  employer  from 
permitting  workers  to  confer  or  negotiate  with  him  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  time  or  pay  or  to  the  em- 
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ployer's  contribution  for  welfare  funds;  or  benefit  and 
similar  funds  which  are  actually  used  for  payments  to 
prevent  or  relieve  economic  misfortune  or  accident ;  or  to 
the  furnishing  of  minimum  office  space. 

(3)  Whose  objects  are  confined  to  mutual  aid  work 
or  other  welfare  work. 

(4)  Which  principally  aim  at  carrying  on  political  or 
special  movement. 

U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT 

19.  Moreover,  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  law  severe  repression  measures  had  been 
established,  including  imprisonment  for  a  period 
up  to  one  year,  and  a  fine  up  to  ¥100,000. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  citation  of  the  penal  provisions  in  the  Trade 
Union  Law  is  completely  inaccurate.  None  of  the 
penal  provisions  in  this  law,  whether  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, apply  to  workers  or  unions,  but  apply 
to  government  officials  who  violate  official  secrets, 
persons  who  interfere  with  Labor  Eelations  Com- 
mittee proceedings  and  employers  who  violate  fair 
practice  provisions  of  the  law.  Method  of  en- 
forcement for  unions  violating  the  law  is  through 
their  disqualification  for  assistance  or  protection 
through  procedures  established  by  the  law. 

REFERENCE:  REVISED  TRADE  UNION  LAW 

Article  27 

Whenever  a  complaint  is  filed  that  an  employer  has 
violated  the  provision  of  Article  7  with  a  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  shall  make 
an  immediate  investigation  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
shall  have  a  hearing  of  the  issues  on  the  merits  of  the 
complaint.  Such  investigation  and  hearing  shall  follow 
the  Rules  of  Procedures  prescribed  by  the  Central  Labor 
Relations  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  preceding  Article,  and  at  such  hearing,  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence  and  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses shall  be  given  to  the  employer  concerned  as  well 
as  the  complainants. 

2.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Labor  Relations  Committee 
shall  make  a  finding  of  fact  and  issue  its  order  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  either  granting  in  full  or  in  part  the 
relief  sought  by  the  complainants  or  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. Such  findings  of  facts  and  such  order  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  served  on  the  em- 
ployer concerned  and  the  complainants.  Such  order  shall 
be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  the  date  of  service.  Pro- 
ceeding under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Central  Labor  Relations  Committee  as  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  Article. 

3.  In  case  the  employer  received  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
fectural Labor  Relations  Committee  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  preceding  paragraph,  he  may  within  a  period 
of  15  days  file  a  request  for  review  by  the  Central  Labor 
Relations  Committee.     However,  such  request  shall  not 
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have  the  effect  of  staying  the  order  and  it  shall  lose  its 
force  and  effect  only  when  the  Central  Labor  Relations 
Committee  reverses  or  modifies  it  as  a  result  of  review  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  25. 

Article  28 

In  case  of  violation  of  the  order  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  when  all  or  a  part  of  the  said  order  has  been 
sustained  by  the  fixed  judgment  of  the  court  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article,  those 
who  commit  such  violation  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  yen,  or  to  both. 


Article  33 

The  liquidator  of  a  trade  union  which  is  a  juridical  per- 
son who  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Code  which  are  set  out  in  Article  12  of  this  Law  and 
violations  of  which  are  made  punishable  by  Article  84  of 
the  Civil  Code  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fine  of  the  same 
extent  and  amount  as  provided  for  in  the  said  Article  of 
the  Civil  Code. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  representative  of  a  trade 
union  which  is  a  juridical  person  when  such  representative 
failed  to  register  changes  in  the  matters  registered  con- 
cerning the  said  juridical  person  as  provided  in  ordinance 
as  set  out  in  Paragraph  2  of  Article  11  of  this  Law. 


Article  29 

Those  who  contravene  the  provision  of  Article  23  shall 
be  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  yen. 

Article  30 

Those  who  contravene  the  provisions  of  Article  22  and 
fail  to  present  reports  or  make  false  reports  or  fail  to 
submit  the  books  or  papers  or  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  same  Article  and  fail  to  present  themselves  or 
refuse,  obstruct  or  evade  the  inspection  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  same  Article  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  thousand  yen. 

Article  31 

1.  When  the  deputy,  co-habitant,  employees,  or  others 
engaged  for  work  of  a  juridical  person  or  a  person  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  the  first  portion  of  the  preceding 
Article,  in  connection  with  the  business  of  a  juridical  per- 
son or  of  a  person,  the  said  juridical  person  or  person  shall 
not  be  immune  from  penalty  on  the  ground  of  not  having 
given  order  for  such  contravention. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  first  portion  of  the  preceding 
Article  shall  apply  to  the  directors,  managers  or  other  of- 
ficers who  execute  the  business  of  the  juridical  person  in 
case  the  employer  is  a  juridical  person  and  to  the  legally 
fixed  deputy  in  case  the  employer  is  a  minor  or  a  person 
adjudged  incompetent ;  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  a  minor  that  has  the  same  capacity  as  an  adult  in 
the  performance  of  business. 

Article  32 

In  case  an  employer  has  violated  the  order  of  the  Court 
under  the  provision  of  Paragraph  5  of  Article  27,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  yen 
(if  the  order  concerned  requires  for  positive  action,  the 
total  amount  of  money  made  by  multiplying  one  hundred 
thousand  yen  by  the  number  of  days  of  noncompliance, 
may  be  assessed  as  a  fine).  The  same  rule  shall  apply  to 
the  case  when  an  employer  has  violated  the  order  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee  which  has  become  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  of  Paragraph  7  of  Article  27. 


U.S.  Protests  Yugoslav 
Currency  Conversion  in  Trieste 

[Released  to  the  press  July  14] 

Text  of  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Charge  d?Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Federal 
People's  Republic,  Mr.  Milenko  Filipovic,  handed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  July  14-,  1949: l 

July  U,  1949 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  refers  to  the 
letter  dated  July  2,  1949,  and  transmitted  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  on  July  6, 1949,  concerning 
the  loan  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  of  five 
hundred  million  dinars  to  the  military  administra- 
tion of  the  Yugoslav  Army  for  the  Yugoslav  Zone 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  medium  of  exchange  of  the  Zone 
with  Yugoslav  dinars. 

The  United  States  Government  must  again  re- 
ject the  Yugoslav  allegations  that  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  in  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
has  violated  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  through  the 
conclusion  of  certain  agreements  with  the  Italian 
Government.  These  and  similar  charges  have 
been  made  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  previ- 
ous occasions  and  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
which  failed  to  sustain  them.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Governments  have  set 
forth  in  detail  and  explained  at  length  the  nature 
of  the  agreements  between  Allied  Military  Gov- 

1  Text  of  U.S.  note  was  also  released  as  U.N.  doc.  S/1350 
of  July  14,  1949 ;  the  Yugoslav  note  of  July  2,  1949,  was 
released  as  U.N.  doc.  S/1348  of  July  5, 1949. 
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ernment  of  the  United  States-United  Kingdom 
Zone  and  the  Italian  Government.  These  agree- 
ments have  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
and  indispensable  to  assure  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States-United  Kingdom 
Zone.  The  United  States  Government  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  continues 
to  put  forward  these  charges  which  upon  objective 
examination  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  ground- 
less. 

In  the  course  of  the  earlier  discussion  of  the 
Yugoslav  charges  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  Zone  it  was 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  Military  Administration  in  the  Yugoslav  Zone 
of  the  Free  Territory  that  has  violated  the  Treaty 
and  has  followed  a  policy  clearly  calculated  to  tie 
the  Yugoslav  Zone  ever  more  closely  to  Yugo- 
slavia. The  recently  announced  currency  con- 
version represents  an  additional  move  in  this  di- 
rection which  can  have  the  result  only  of  further 
integrating  the  Yugoslav  Zone  into  the  Yugoslav 
economy. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  failed  to 
note  the  statement  of  the  Yugoslav  authorities  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Italian  Government  upon  the  supply  of  Italian  lira 
to  the  Yugoslav  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
in  accordance  with  Article  11  of  Annex  VII  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  Inasmuch  as  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  have  not  followed  the  procedures  pro- 
vided in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  for  the  settlement  of 
such  questions,  this  statement  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  valid  explanation  for  their  unilateral  action 
in  introducing  the  dinar  into  the  Zone  under  their 
temporary  military  administration. 

The  United  States  Government  has  previously 
recommended  a  solution  of  the  Trieste  question  in 
the  interests  of  international  stability  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  and  deplores 
any  action  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
such  a  solution. 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  With  Italy  Enters  Into  Force 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  July  13] 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  Italy  is  expected  to  enter  into  force 
within  the  next  few  days.  This  treaty,  concluded 
in  conformity  with  the  Department's  general  pro- 
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gram  for  governing  economic  relations  with  other 
countries  through  new  and  comprehensive  instru- 
ments responsive  to  modern  economic  conditions, 
was  signed  at  Rome  on  February  2,  1948.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  2,  1918,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  President  on  June  16, 1949.  Two  days 
later,  on  June  18, 1949,  President  Einaudi  of  Italy 
signed  a  law  approving  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  his 
government.  It  is  expected  that  the  ratifications 
will  be  exchanged  at  Rome  on  or  about  July  15. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  treaty  will  contribute 
effectively  to  the  development  of  closer  relations 
with  Italy.  It  is  based  firmly  upon  the  liberal 
principles  of  economic  intercourse  which  we  up- 
hold and  contains  sound  and  reasonable  provisions 
well  designed  to  stimulate  a  mutually  advantage- 
ous flow  of  capital  and  technology,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Point-4  program. 


Bizonal  Scrap  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
15  that  an  agreement  was  recently  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
authorizing  their  Military  Governors  in  Germany 
to  suspend  from  time  to  time  the  provision  that 
the  price  of  scrap  exported  from  Western  Ger- 
many shall  be  uniform  to  all  buyers,  which  is 
contained  in  paragraph  11  of  article  II  of  the 
U.S.-U.K.  Ferrous  Scrap  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1948.1  Under  this  authority,  the  Military 
Governors  have  lifted  their  control  over  the  ex- 
port price  of  steel  scrap,  effective  July  13,  1949, 
and  until  further  notice.  This  change  will  not 
affect  current  contracts  except  insofar  as  such  con- 
tracts may  provide  for  renegotiation  of  price. 


Location  for  Allied  High  Commission 

[Released   to   the  press    in   Berlin   oy  British   Military 
Government  Headquarters  July  8] 

The  following  joint  communique  was  issued 
after  a  meeting  held  at  Bonn  on  Friday,  July  8, 
1949,  at  which  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson  was 
in  the  chair  and  the  following  were  present  with 
their  advisers. 

Mr.  John  McCloy,  United  States  Military  Gov- 
ernor and  High  Commissioner  designate. 

Lieut.  General  F.  J.  C.  Noiret,  French  Deputy 
Military  Governor. 

M.  Rivain,  representing  M.  Francois  Poncet, 
French  High  Commissioner  designate. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1948,  p.  467. 
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The  following  decisions  were  taken : 

One.  The  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Coun- 
cil that  the  provisional  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment shall  be  at  Bonn  was  noted.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  choice  of  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  is  matter  for  German  decision. 

Two.  In  view  of  this  decision,  immediate  prep- 
arations will  be  made  to  provide  accommodation, 
communications  and  other  necessary  facilities  for 
the  Allied  High  Commission  in  the  area  adjacent 
to  Bonn. 

Three.  Provisionally  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Allied  High  Commission,  the  follow- 
ing limits  will  define  the  area  to  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  Two,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Allied  High  Commission : 

Sieg  River  from  its  junctions  with  the  Ehine  to 
autobahn  bridge  S.  E.  of  Siegburg-  Frankfurt- 
Cologne  autobahn  from  Sieg  River  bridge  to 
French  zonal  border  near  Rederscheid — zonal  bor- 
der to  Adendorf — Stadt  Meckenheim — thence 
north  along  railway  to  its  junction  with  border 
of  Stadtkreis  Bonn  just  north  of  Duisdorf — 
border  of  Stadtkreis  Bonn  to  Rhine  River. 

Four.  In  view  of  the  preparations  to  be  made 
the  meeting  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Belgian  Government 
on  13th  June,  1949  and  confirmed  the  exception 
made  regarding  the  residence  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  Belgian  Corps  and  six  houses  re- 
quired for  his  immediate  staff. 

Five.  A  small  joint  staff  will  be  established 
forthwith  in  the  area  to  take  charge  of  the  admin- 
istrative preparations.  The  principal  representa- 
tives will  be : 

U.K. :  Brigadier  C.  H.  Montague,  OBE ; 

U.S. :  F.  Herman  Schroeder ; 

French :  Lt.  Col.  Gridel. 

Six.  The  area  will  not  be  subdivided  into  sec- 
tors— for  convenience  accommodation  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  far  as  possible  in  a  certain  general  area 
with  Stadtkreis  Bonn  generally  reserved  for  Ger- 
man facilities  and  accommodation.  The  Hotel 
Petersberg,  at  least  for  the  initial  period,  will  be 
the  site  of  the  Headquarters  Allied  High  Com- 
mission. 

Seven.  Preparations  will  be  made  at  Whan 
Airfield  to  enable  it  to  take  the  air  traffic  required 
for  the  federal  capital. 

Radio  in  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany — Continued  from  page  85 

Where  some  men  exist  who  will  thus  fight  to  get 
facts  to  the  public,  there  is  hope  that  the  idea  of 
responsible  freedom  of  expression  will  take  deep 
root  and  that  democratic  radio  will  be  protected 
by  the  Germans  themselves  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  men  remain  free. 

July  25,   1949 


Agreement    on    Principles    of    Intra- 
European  Payments  System  for  1949-50 

[Released  to  the  press  by  EC  A  July  7] 
Features  of  the  Agreement 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  on  July  2,  reached  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  principles  upon  which  the 
intra-European  payments  system  for  1949-50 
shall  be  based.  The  Council  has  directed  the  Joint 
Trade  and  Intra-European  Payments  Committee 
of  the  Oeec  to  submit  to  the  Council,  by  July  20, 
1949,  a  draft  of  an  agreement  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples. W.  Averell  Harriman,  United  States  spe- 
cial representative,  participated  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Oeec  which  led  to  the  present  agree- 
ment in  principle  and  presented  during  the  course 
of  these  deliberations  the  views  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

It  is  the  view  of  ECA  that  the  principles  upon 
which  agreement  has  been  reached  make  possible 
an  advance  towards  breaking  down  the  bilateral 
trade  and  payments  practices  which  have  become 
so  prevalent  in  the  postwar  economic  relations  of 
the  participating  countries.  It  is  also  expected 
that  increased  flexibility  in  intra-European  pay- 
ments arrangements  will  increase  the  competitive 
efforts  of  the  participating  countries  in  their  trade 
with  one  another  with  all  the  attendant  advan- 
tages which  such  a  philosophy  implies. 

The  principal  features  of  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  Oeec  are  as  follows : 

1.  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  drawing  rights 
extended  by  the  European  creditors  to  their  debt- 
ors will  be  freely  usable  anywhere  in  the  ERP 
area.  The  actual  use  of  these  drawing  rights  will 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  corresponding 
ECA  conditional  aid.  The  remaining  75  percent 
of  drawing  rights  will  have  characteristics  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  drawing  rights  established 
under  the  plan  for  the  year  1948-49. 

2.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  extension  of 
$87.5  million  of  long-term  credits  by  Belgium  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  The  Nether- 
lands in  the  event  that  these  credits  are  needed. 
This  represents  a  significant  and  important  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  Belgium,  which  has  al- 
ready extended  important  credits  to  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  postwar  period. 

3.  The  Council  has  also  requested  that  safe- 
guards be  provided  in  the  draft  agreement  for  a 
healthy  expansion  of  intra-European  trade.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  insure  the  aban- 
donment of  those  restrictive  trade  practices  which 
do  not  correspond  to  the  increasing  degree  of  free- 
dom to  be  achieved  in  the  payments  system  for 
1949-50. 

In  the  opinion  of  ECA,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  intra-European  payments  system  for 
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1949-50  is  to  be  based  represent  substantial  prog- 
ress over  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in 
the  year  1948-49.  The  adoption  of  last  year's 
plan  was  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
and  expanding  a  useful  trade  among  the  partici- 
pants. The  urgency  and  importance  of  the  task 
were  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  scheme 
which  corresponded  to  the  trade  and  payments 
policies  and  practices  prevailing  at  that  time.  It 
was  recognized,  however,  that  these  policies  and 
practices  were  not  those  suitable  to  a  multilateral 
trade  and  payments  system  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  EC  A  to  foster.  At  this  juncture  in  the  recovery 
progress  of  Europe,  ECA  and  the  participating 
nations  believed  that  a  first  step  should  be  taken 
to  break  away  from  the  rigid  bilateralism  of  the 
first  year's  plan.  It  has  been  possible  with  the 
cooperation  and  understanding  of  all  participants 
to  take  this  first  step  towards  the  goal  of  multi- 
lateralizing  of  trade  and  payments  within  Europe. 
The  Administrator  on  July  7  formally  advised 
the  Oeec  of  his  willingness  to  extend  conditional 
aid  in  accordance  with  the  principles  agreed  upon 
by  the  Oeec.  The  text  of  the  Administrator's 
statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  the  Administrator  for 
Economic  Cooperation 

7  July  1949 

The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
is  pleased  to  take  note  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Oeec  regarding  a  new  Intra-European 
Payments  Plan,  and  believes  that  this  decision 
constitutes  a  significant  step  toward  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  European  trade  on  a  sound  basis. 
Last  April  the  Organization  was  advised  that  this 
Administration  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
encouragement  and  intensification  of  competition 
among  European  sellers  and  that  the  new  pay- 
ments agreement  should  be  designed  to  contribute 
to  this  result.  The  decision  of  the  Council  that  a 
quarter  of  the  drawing  rights  received  by  each 
country  will  be  made  available  in  the  form  of 
whatever  European  currencies  that  country  de- 
sires means  that  the  pattern  of  trade  need  not  be 
rigidly  determined  in  advance  by  governmental 
decisions.  Buyers  can  be  given  broader  freedom 
than  they  have  hitherto  possessed  to  choose 
freely  between  competing  sellers.  This  broader 
freedom  of  choice  for  buyers  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  competition  among  sellers.  It  is  the 
profound  conviction  of  this  Administration  that 
more  intensive  competition,  if  it  materializes,  will 
exert  a  healthy  downward  pressure  on  costs  and 
prices  and  will  thus  contribute  both  to  the  increase 
of  European  productivity  and  to  the  improvement 
of  Europe's  ability  to  earn  dollars. 

The  achievement  of  freer  competition  within 


Europe  requires  not  only  that  monetary  arrange- 
ments permit  buyers  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice 
but  also  that  narrow  quantitative  restrictions  of 
trade  be  eliminated.  The  Administrator  is 
pleased  to  note  that  this  principle  is  recognized  in 
the  decision  of  the  Council  which  paves  the  way 
for  prompt  drastic  action  to  eliminate  these  bar- 
riers to  European  trade.  Such  action  is  especially 
necessary  with  respect  to  restrictions  of  imports  by 
those  countries  that  are  creditors  in  their  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  sterling  area. 

The  Administrator  is  well  aware  that  these 
creditor  countries  of  Europe  will  be  exposed  to  a 
real  risk  both  by  the  new  payments  arrangements 
and  by  measures  to  remove  the  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  imports.  Broadly,  the  risk  is  that  if  such 
a  country  turns  out  to  have  a  weak  competitive 
position  in  relation  to  the  other  participants,  it 
will  fail  to  receive  the  expected  amount  of  condi- 
tional aid  from  this  Administration.  Such  eco- 
nomic risk  necessarily  accompanies  effective  com- 
petition and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Administra- 
tion, the  Council  made  a  wise  decision  when  it  de- 
cided that  these  risks  should  be  assumed. 

Europe's  most  intractable  economic  problem  is 
its  dollar  deficit.  The  deficit  can  be  eliminated 
only  if  the  participating  countries  earn  more  dol- 
lars from  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Accordingly  this  Administration's  statement  to  the 
Organization  concerning  the  broadening  of  com- 
petition through  the  payments  plan  also  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  providing  the  participating 
countries  with  the  incentive  to  earn  dollars  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than  from  one  an- 
other. The  new  payments  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  any  participating  country,  by  expanding  its 
European  exports  or,  in  some  cases,  by  restricting 
its  European  imports,  to  increase  its  ECA  aid  by  as 
many  dollars  as  it  could  earn  from  a  corresponding 
increase  of  exports  to  the  dollar  area.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  essential  that  efforts  to  develop  sur- 
pluses in  their  trade  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  sterling  area  should  not  divert  the 
participating  countries  from  the  basic  task  of  ex- 
panding exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Administrator  attaches  especial  importance 
to  the  provision  in  the  Council's  decision  for  a 
periodic  review  of  the  operation  of  the  payments 
plan.  The  objectives  referred  to  above  define  two 
criteria  that  should  be  applied  in  these  reviews. 
The  first  is  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which,  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  payments 
plan  and  the  removal  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  trade  are  successful  in  creating  a  far  freer  and 
more  competitive  European  market.  The  second 
is  the  effectiveness  of  freer  trade  and  payments 
within  Europe  in  promoting  European  exports  to 
the  dollar  area.  Accordingly,  the  periodic  re- 
view should  cover  not  only  the  machinery  of  the 
payments  plan  but  the  commercial  policies  of  the 
several  governments,  as  well.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Organization  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
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than  a  drastic  freeing  of  trade  within  Europe,  the 
end  of  efforts  by  governments  to  protect  or  increase 
their  European  trade  surpluses,  and  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  drive  to  export  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  the  Administrator  agrees  to  grant  an  appro- 
priate proportion  of  ECA  aid  to  the  participating 
countries  during  the  forthcoming  year  in  the  form 
of  conditional  aid  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Council.  In  making  this  decision 
it  is  the  Administrator's  understanding  that  the 
Organization's  periodic  review  of  the  working  of 
the  plan  will  be  searching  and  that  action  will  be 
taken  to  correct  defects  and  weaknesses  that  may 
appear. 


Distinguished  Service  of  Bert  Hulen  as 
Newspaper  Correspondent l 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  for  me  to  say  a 
special  word  about  one  of  these  distinguished  men 
because  he  was  what  might  be  called  the  dean  of 
the  State  Department  Corps — Bert  Hulen.  He 
was  also  a  friend  of  many  years  standing  and  a 
neighbor  in  Georgetown.  As  a  friend,  he  was  a 
gentle  and  kindly  person.  I  think  all  of  us  in 
Georgetown  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  used  to 
missing  that  familiar  figure  of  Bert  with  his 
peaked  cap  and  his  walking  stick  and  his  husky 
dog  pulling  him  along  when  he  took  his  walk  in 
the  morning.  Almost  every  day  on  my  way  to 
the  Department,  I  used  to  stop  and  chat  with  him, 
and  I  shall  sadly  miss  those  morning  talks. 

As  a  correspondent,  he  was  able,  thorough,  and 
conscientious,  and  a  true  servant  of  the  American 
public.  I  think  the  word  that  will  come  to  the 
lips  of  most  of  you  when  you  speak  of  Bert  Hulen 
is  the  word  "honorable."  He  was  an  outstand- 
ingly honorable  person.  He  pursued  his  profes- 
sion in  a  relentless  pursuit  of  facts  and  the  publi- 
cation of  facts  with  no  desire  for  the  limelight  and 
with  no  tendency  of  any  sort  to  be  spectacular,  and 
without  allowing  at  any  moment  in  his  long  career 
any  shadow  to  fall  over  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
his  character.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when 
I  say  we  sadly  miss  him.  I  think  he  stands  for 
the  ideal  of  the  newspaper  correspondent. 

'Mr.  Hulen  was  killed  on  July  12  in  India  in  an  air- 
plane accident. 

July  25,    7949 


Twenty-eighth    Lend-Lease    Report 
Transmitted  to  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Twenty-eighth 
Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations. 

This  Report  contains  in  Appendix  V  a  "Report 
on  Lend-Lease  Fiscal  Operations"  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
9726.  The  period  covered  is  from  March  11, 1941 
through  March  31,  1949. 

A  settlement  agreement  was  signed  with  Czecho- 
slovakia on  September  16,  1948,  and  appears  in 
this  Report  as  Appendix  I. 

Two  agreements  with  France  relating  in  part  to 
Lend-Lease  matters  were  signed  on  March  14, 1949. 
The  texts  appear  in  this  Report  as  Appendices  II 
and  III.  Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements 
residual  financial  accounts  and  shipping  matters 
arising  out  of  Lend-Lease  and  other  operations 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war  were  finally 
agreed  upon  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  France  and  the  United  States 
Regarding  Settlement  for  Lend-Lease,  Reciprocal 
Aid,  Surplus  War  Property  and  Claims,  signed  on 
May  28,  1946,  and  published  in  the  Twenty-third 
Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations. 

A  settlement  of  wartime  claims  and  accounts 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  signed 
on  March  14,  1949  by  means  of  an  agreement  con- 
tained in  an  exchange  of  notes,  which  appear  in 
this  Report  as  Appendix  IV. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House,  July  15,  1949. 


Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropria- 
tion for  Fiscal  1950  1 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  President, 
$125,000,000  is  estimated  for  continued  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  program  of  assistance  to  Korea  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  is  now  before  the  Congress. 

For  the  Department  of  State  $30,800,000.  This 
request  includes  $14,800,000  for  the  settlement  of 
Swiss  war  damage  claims ;  and  $12,830,000  for  in- 
ternational information  and  educational  activi- 
ties, the  major  part  of  which  is  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  facilities  for  interna- 
tional radio  broadcasting.  Estimates  of  $3,150,- 
000  are  submitted  to  cover  costs  of  retroactive 

1  Excerpts  from  a  summary  released  to  the  press  by 
the  White  House  on  July  12,  1949. 
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salary  increases  for  Foreign  Service  employees, 
and  to  pay  salary  differentials  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Staff  Officers  and  employees  serving  at  posts 
at  which  extraordinarily  difficult  living  conditions 
exist.  The  sum  of  $200,000  is  requested  for  the 
proposed  International  Claims  Commission  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
American  nationals  against  foreign  governments, 
involving  property  which  has  been  nationalized 
or  otherwise  expropriated. 


tional  aid,  add  up  to  21  billion  dollars — more  than 
half  the  budget.  These  are  the  expenditures  we 
are  making  to  prevent  future  wars.  If  anybody 
thinks  it  extravagant  to  maintain  the  peace,  let  him 
remember  that  it  cost  us  not  21  billion  dollars  a 
year  but  100  billion  dollars  a  year  to  conduct  the 
last  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  defense  and  interna- 
tional expenditures  will  have  to  remain  at  their 
present  high  level  indefinitely.  I  hope  that  they 
may  be  reduced  as  our  program  for  peace  takes 
effect.  But,  as  of  today,  I  regard  these  expendi- 
tures as  the  most  valuable  insurance  we  can  take 
out  against  the  enormous  expense  and  the  terrible 
loss  of  another  war. 


Budget  for  National  Defense  and 
International  Aid 

Excerpt  From  an  Address  of  the  President 1 

If  we  examine  the  items  in  the  budget,  we  see, 
in  dollar  figures,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
confronts  this  Nation  in  protecting  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
budget  is  due  to  international  events.  Less  than 
one-fourth  arises  from  the  domestic  functions  of 
the  Government. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  this  is  so. 

The  total  of  the  whole  budget  today  is  about 
42  billion  dollars.  Of  this  total,  32  billion  dollars 
is  the  result  either  of  past  wars  or  our  efforts  to 
prevent  another  war.  Three  big  items  make  up 
this  32  billion  dollars. 

The  first  is  the  national  defense.  That  accounts 
for  over  14  billion  dollars.  The  armed  services,  at 
the  start  of  this  year,  wanted  a  much  bigger  sum 
than  that,  but  I  cut  it  down  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  our  protection  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  this  troubled  world.  It  is  expensive  to 
keep  up  the  forces  necessary  to  prevent  war,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  could  be  a  lot  more  expensive  not 
to  have  them. 

The  second  big  item  is  the  cost  of  our  interna- 
tional programs.  They  will  cost  this  year  about 
7  billion  dollars,  and  they  are  worth  every  penny 
of  it.  This  sum  includes  the  cost  of  the  European 
recovery  program  and  our  occupation  responsibili- 
ties. These  programs  have  kept  Western  Europe 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  communists,  and  are  help- 
ing to  restore  the  economic  and  social  strength  of 
the  free  nations.  If  we  were  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams, it  would  weaken  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace.     That  is  a  risk  we  must  not  take. 

These  two  items,  national  defense  and  interna- 

1  Delivered  over  the  radio  from  the  White  House  on 
July  13, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  the  same  date. 


Venezuela:  "Little  Venice"  of  South  America — Con- 
tinued from  page  87 

per  hectare,  or  about  $1.50  per  acre.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  the  government  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  maintaining  the  works.  In  some  cases  it 
was  found  that  the  canals  and  laterals  were  of 
inadequate  size  because  of  failure  to  anticipate 
the  peak  demands  of  crops  for  water.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  error  and  corrections  can  be  made 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

I  prepared  individual  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions for  equipment  and  operation  organizations 
for  the  consideration  of  the  "Direccion  de  Obras 
de  Kiego."  These  reports  summarized  my  anal- 
yses of  canal  and  lateral  capacity  requirements 
and  made  recommendations  on  means  of  making 
improvements.  I  also  prepared  an  outline  for 
drainage  studies  in  an  area  of  valuable  lands 
which  are  highly  impregnated  with  salts.  This  is 
a  particularly  interesting  matter  because  it  dem- 
onstrates the  farsightedness  reclamation  of  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Venezuelans 
look  upon  technicians  from  the  United  States 
with  considerable  respect  and  wish  to  adopt  our 
methods  in  so  far  as  possible.  I  also  found  them 
not  lacking  in  ingenuity  in  utilizing  native  plants 
and  trees  in  erosion  and  sediment-control  works. 
For  example,  a  nursery  has  been  developed  for 
mahogany  trees  which  will  be  transplanted  to 
watershed  areas  for  erosion  control  and  utilized 
as  a  source  of  lumber  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

I  left  Venezuela  with  the  feeling  that  my  efforts 
were  very  much  appreciated  and  that  my  recom- 
mendations would  be  given  full  consideration  and 
probably  would  be  carried  out. 
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fHE  FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 


\y  Vernon  McKay 


During  the  48  meetings  of  its  9-week  fourth 
ession,  held  at  Lake  Success  from  January  24  to 
Harch  25,  1949,  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council  adopted  40  resolutions 1  concerning  the  ten 
rust  territories  and  the  17  million  people  under  its 
upervision.  A  full  agenda  and  a  number  of  pro- 
edural  snarls  made  the  fourth  session  the  longest 
hus  far  held.  The  Council  completed  its  first 
general  examination  of  five  trust  territories,  dealt 
pith  30  petitions,  undertook  a  preliminary  exami- 
tation  of  the  report  of  its  first  visiting  mission  to 
Sast  Africa,  and  reached  decisions  on  several  ad- 
litional  problems.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  ses- 
ion,  only  two  of  the  ten  trust  territories,  Nauru 
nd  the  Pacific  Islands,  were  still  unexamined. 

TUDY  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

Although  the  Council  devoted  considerable  at- 
trition to  Western  Samoa,  Ruanda-Urundi,  and 
anganyika,  the  main  area  of  concentration  at  the 
Durth  session  was  the  humid,  tropical  region  of 
Pest  Africa  lying  just  north  of  the  equator.  The 
i>ur  trust  territories  in  this  area— British  Cam- 
ions, British  Togoland,  French  Cameroons,  and 
'rench  Togoland— are  the  homeland  of  approxi- 
lately  5  million  Africans.  Formerly  united  in 
ie  two  German  colonies  of  Kamerun  and 
ogo,  these  four  territories  were  divided  between 
ie  British  and  the  French  at  the  end  of  World 
far  I. 

While  many  similarities  mark  these  West  Afri- 
in  countries,  they  are  at  the  same  time  lands  of 
mtrast.    They   contain   peoples  of  many   lan- 

'U.N.  doe.  T/328. 

ugwsf  I,  1949 


guages  and  customs,  including  highly  educated 
Christians  in  the  coastal  towns,  primitive  tribes- 
men in  the  pagan  interior,  and  Africans  of  Mos- 
lem culture  in  the  north.  Primarily  an  agricul- 
tural people  who  raise  their  own  food,  the  West 
Africans  now  produce  for  export  a  number  of  trop- 
ical rain-forest  crops  including  rubber,  cocoa 
beans,  hardwoods,  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  and 
bananas. 

A  unique  sight  in  the  widely  varied  scenery  of 
the  four  trust  territories  is  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tain, which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  13,350  feet  within  14  miles  of  the  British  Cam- 
eroons coast — a  volcano  which  was  in  active  erup- 
tion as  recently  as  1922.  Debunscha,  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  mountain,  had  494  inches  of 
rain  in  1946.2  It  is  one  of  the  wettest  places  in  the 
world.  In  contrast,  the  Sudan  area  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  Cameroons  usually  has  less  than 
30  inches  of  rain  a  year.  Rain  falls  in  West 
Africa  when  it  is  summer  at  Lake  Success;  the 
winter  months  are  a  long  and  often  difficult  dry 
season. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The  12  council  representatives  who  tackled 
trust-territory  problems  in  this  area  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Ambassador  Liu  Chieh  of  China, 
who  served  as  President.  When  Ambassador  Liu 
Chieh  was  absent,  Vice  President  Sir  Alan  C.  M. 
Burns,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  took  the  chair. 

2  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
United  Kingdom  Trusteeship  for  the  year  1947  (London 
H.M.S.O.,  1948),  pp.  1-3. 
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The  remaining  representatives  were : 

J.  D.  L.  Hood Australia 

Pierre   Ryckmans  .......  Belgium 

Alberto  Canas  Escalante  .  .  .  Costa  Rica 

Ambassador  Roger  Garreau  .  France 

Abdullah  Bakr Iraq 

Ambassador    Luis    Padilla 

Nervo Mexico 

Sir  Carl  A.  Berendsen  ....  New  Zealand 

Judge  Jose  D.  Ingles Philippines 

Aleksander  A.  Soldatov  .  .  .  Union     of     Soviet 

Socialist  Repub- 
lics 

Ambassador     Francis    B. 

Sayre United  States  3 

During  its  discussions,  the  Council  benefited  from 
the  participation  of  a  number  of  special  repre- 
sentatives, officials  from  the  trust  territories  under 
consideration.  Governor  J.  H.  Cedile  answered 
questions  on  French  Togoland,  Charles-Marie 
Watier  on  French  Cameroons,  D.  A.  F.  Shute  on 
British  Cameroons,  D.  A.  Sutherland  on  British 
Togoland,  F.  J.  H.  Grattan  on  Western  Samoa, 
and  Sir  George  R.  Sandford  on  Tanganyika. 
Representatives  of  six  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  also  attended  some  of  the  Coun- 
cil's meetings.4 

The  membership  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in 
accordance  with  article  86  (c)  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  "is  equally  divided  between 
those  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  ad- 
minister trust  territories  and  those  which  do  not." 
At  the  fourth  session  the  six  administering  mem- 
bers were  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States ; 
the  six  nonadministering  members  were  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  permanent  mem- 
bers, and  Costa  Rica,  Iraq,  Mexico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  are  elected  for  3-year  terms  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  terms  of  Iraq  and  Mex- 
ico expire  in  1949,  and  those  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Philippines  in  1950. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council's  work  was  impeded  by  numerous 
tie  votes  in  which  the  six  administering  members 
lined  up  on  one  side  of  a  proposal  and  the  six  non- 
administering  members  on  the  other.    In  such 

3  In  addition  to  Ambassador  Sayre,  the  U.S.  delegation 
was  composed  of  Deputy  Representative  Benjamin  Gerig 
and  Advisers  Vernon  McKay  and  William  L.  Yeomans. 

4  U.N.  doc.  T/262. 
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instances,  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  rules 
of  procedure,5  a  second  vote  was  taken  after  a 
brief  recess.  The  cleavage  between  the  two  sides, 
however,  was  so  sharp  at  the  fourth  session  that 
the  second  ballot  was  almost  a  useless  formality. 

Despite  this  difficulty,  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  able  to  agree  upon  many  forward-looking 
and  constructive  recommendations.  The  three 
principal  functions  of  the  Council,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Assembly,  are  (1)  to  ex- 
amine annual  reports  on  the  trust  territories 
submitted  by  the  administering  authorities  on  the 
basis  of  a  questionnaire  formulated  by  the  Coun- 
cil, (2)  to  accept  and  examine  in  consultation  with 
the  administering  authority  oral  or  written  peti- 
tions concerning  the  trust  territories,  and  (3)  to 
send  periodic  visiting  missions  to  the  trust  terri- 
tories at  times  agreed  upon  with  the  administering 
authority.  On  the  basis  of  these  detailed  exami- 
nations the  Trusteeship  Council,  like  the  Perma- 
nent Mandates  Commission,  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administering  authorities  with  the  aim 
of  promoting  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  trust  territories. 
The  Council  submits  its  own  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  the  work  of  the  Council 
is  regularly  reviewed  in  the  Fourth  Committee. 

Reports  of  the  Administering  Authorities 

Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre,  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  on  February  25  opened  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  five  annual  reports  submitted 
by  the  administering  authorities.  Repeating  a 
remark  he  had  made  at  the  third  session,  Ambassa- 
dor Sayre  commented  that  the  Council's  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  could  "gain  strength 
through  brevity."6 

The  United  States  delegation  hoped  that  the 
Council  would  limit  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations to  a  small  number  of  major  problems,  thus 
giving  the  administering  authorities  specific  and 
practicable  goals  to  work  toward  during  the  com- 
ing year.  This  hope  was  unrealized,  however,  for 
each  delegation  had  observations,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  which  it  wished  to  include  in  the 
report.  The  Council  consequently  adopted  15  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  concerning  the  Brit- 
ish Cameroons,  14  on  British  Togoland,  24  on 
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French  Cameroons,  20  on  French  Togoland,  and  11 
on  Western  Samoa.  In  addition  the  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  contains  a  long  section  of  com- 
ments and  observations  by  individual  representa- 
tives on  each  territory.  In  the  drafting  committee 
the  administering  members  had  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  these  individ- 
ual observations  in  the  report.  They  believed  that 
it  was  proper  to  include  in  the  report  to  the  As- 
sembly only  those  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  majority  vote.  Individual  ob- 
servations, they  pointed  out,  were  available  in  the 
Council's  records. 


and  increase  educational  facilities,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  Council  found  that  the  examination  of  con- 
ditions in  the  British  Cameroons  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  trust  territory  was  integrated 
for  administrative  purposes  with  the  neighboring 
British  territory  of  Nigeria.  As  a  result,  the 
Council  recommended  that,  pending  a  final  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  this  administrative  arrange- 
ment, the  administering  authority  institute  meas- 
ures such  as  budgetary  autonomy  for  the  trust  ter- 
ritory and  provide  more  precise  and  separate  data 
on  its  administration. 


iRITISH  CAMEROONS 

Adopted  on  March  25  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  the 
Council's  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  annual 
^eport  on  the  British  Cameroons  made  15  recom- 
nendations  to  the  administering  authority  to  im- 
prove the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  the  inhabitants.7 

In  the  political  field  the  Council  recommended 
:hat  the  administering  authority  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  as  soon  as  practicable  such 
iemocratic  reforms  as  would  eventually  give  the 
people  the  right  of  suffrage  and  an  increasing  de- 
cree of  participation  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
md  judicial  organs  of  government  preparatory  to 
self-government  or  independence.  With  regard 
;o  economic  advancement,  the  Council  was  prima- 
rily concerned  with  the  operations  of  the  Cam- 
jroons  Development  Corporation,  a  government 
lorporation  which  administers  "for  the  use  and 
jommon  benefit  of  the  inhabitants"  certain  lands 
'ormerly  owned  by  Germans.  In  particular  the 
Council  recommended  that  the  administering  au- 
hority  consider  the  possibility  of  shortening  the 
Deriod  of  35  years  during  which,  under  present 
irrangements,  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  are 
MJtly  employed  to  liquidate  the  purchase  price  of 
he  lands.  In  the  sphere  of  social  advancement, 
he  Council  adopted  a  number  of  recommendations 
>n  the  abolition  of  child  marriage,  the  raising  of 
tfages  and  standards  of  living,  the  abolition  of 
:orporal  punishment,  the  halting  of  deportation  of 
ndigenous  inhabitants,  and  the  increase  of  medi- 
al and  health  facilities.  In  the  educational  field, 
he  Council  urged  the  administering  authority  to 
)ress  forward  vigorously  in  its  efforts  to  develop 

'U.N.  doc.   T/SR  164,  p.   14.     For   text  of  report  as 
dopted  by  the  drafting  committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/286. 
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BRITISH  TOGOLAND 

The  Council's  report  on  British  Togoland  was 
adopted  on  March  25  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0.8  Since 
administrative  arrangements  and  general  condi- 
tions in  British  Togoland  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  British  Cameroons,  the  Council's  14  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  to  the  administering 
authority  were  largely  identical  with  those  adopted 
for  the  latter  territory.  By  a  vote  of  8  to  2  the 
Council  did  add  one  recommendation  to  those  al- 
ready adopted  by  its  drafting  committee  of  the 
whole.  Introduced  by  the  representative  of  the 
Philippines,  this  proposal,  as  amended  and 
adopted,  recommended  that  the  administering  au- 
thority "review  from  time  to  time  its  policy  with 
respect  to  the  cocoa  industry  to  the  end  that  the 
cocoa  producer  may  get  the  most  direct  benefits 
out  of  his  cocoa  produce."  Cocoa  beans  are  the 
main  export  in  British  Togoland.  This  was  the 
only  recommendation  which  the  Council  added  to 
any  of  the  five  territorial  reports  formulated  by 
its  drafting  committee  of  the  whole. 

FRENCH  CAMEROONS 

The  two  annual  reports  submitted  by  France 
reveal  many  differences  between  British  and 
French  policy  in  West  Africa.  The  Council's  re- 
port on  the  French  Cameroons  was  adopted  on 
March  25  by  a  vote  of  7  to  0.9 

Of  its  24  conclusions  and  recommendations,  8 
cover  the  subject  of  political  advancement.  The 
Council  commended  France  for  taking  steps  to 

8  Ibid.,  p.  20.  For  text  of  report  as  adopted  by  the  draft- 
ing committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/287. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  35.  For  text  of  report,  as  adopted  by  the  draft- 
ing committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/277. 
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bring  about  universal  suffrage  and  for  establish- 
ing a  representative  assembly  in  the  territory.  The 
Council  welcomed  the  assurance  that  the  inhabi- 
tants would  have  the  right  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  should 
remain  in  the  French  Union  or  assume  a  status  of 
independence  outside  the  Union.  The  administer- 
ing authority  was  also  commended  for  abolishing 
in  1946  the  indigenat,  a  system  under  which  admin- 
istrative officers,  rather  than  judges,  sentenced 
Africans  to  fines  or  imprisonment  for  certain  of- 
fenses. The  administering  authority  was  asked, 
however,  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  participation  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion in  responsible  posts  in  the  administrative  and 
judicial  services. 

The  Council  expressed  greater  concern  about 
economic  conditions  in  the  territory  and  recom- 
mended that  the  administering  authority  do  every- 
thing in  its  power,  by  making  grants  and  loans  or 
giving  other  forms  of  assistance,  to  encourage  and 
enable  Africans  to  take  a  full  part  in  industrial  de- 
velopment. It  also  noted  with  concern  that  wage 
rates  were  frequently  low  and  sometimes  did  not 
exceed  the  minimum  subsistence  level  and  recom- 
mended that  the  administering  authority  carry  out 
a  special  study  of  wages  and  standards  of  living 
and  take  all  possible  measures  to  raise  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  Council  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  administering  authority's  10-year  plan 
to  improve  economic  and  social  conditions. 

In  the  social  field,  the  Council  passed  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  movement  of  population  in 
the  trust  territory,  the  implementation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  eliminating  racial  discrim- 
ination, the  enactment  of  suitable  labor  legislation, 
the  need  for  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the  prison 
system. 

With  regard  to  educational  advancement,  the 
Council  commended  the  administering  authority 
for  establishing  free  public  schools,  but  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "the  development  of  public  edu- 
cation, permanent  literacy,  and  higher  education 
should  be  further  intensified."  The  administering 
authority  was  also  urged  to  study  the  possibility 
of  relaxing  the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  for  a  holder  of  public  office. 

FRENCH  TOGOLAND 

By  a  vote  of  6  to  6  the  Trusteeship  Council  failed 
to  adopt  the  report  of  its  drafting  committee  on 


French  Togoland.10  The  drafting  committee's 
20  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  French 
Togoland  were  very  similar  to  those  already  adopt- 
ed for  the  French  Cameroons  report.  The  Coun- 
cil's failure  to  approve  a  report  on  French 
Togoland,  therefore,  was  not  caused  by  any  con- 
troversy over  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  complicated  procedural  dis- 
pute which  arose  out  of  the  action  of  the  French 
and  Soviet  delegations.  The  French  delegation, 
in  protest  against  a  number  of  sweeping  Soviet 
allegations  included  in  the  individual  observa- 
tions in  the  report,  submitted  certain  observations 
which  in  strong  language  contradicted  the  Soviet 
views.  The  Soviet  representative  then  an- 
nounced that  if  the  Council  decided  to  include 
these  French  observations  in  the  report,  he  wished 
to  formulate  a  number  of  counterobservations. 
However,  when  the  nonadministering  members 
voted  against  the  French  observations  they  failed 
to  pass  by  a  6  to  6  ballot.11 

The  Council  then  voted  on  part  II  of  the  draft- 
ing committee's  report,  which  contained  the  indi- 
vidual Soviet  observations  to  which  the  French 
objected.  This  time  it  was  the  six  administering 
authorities  who  voted  "no,"  thereby  rejecting  part 
II  and  striking  all  individual  observations  out  of 
the  report.  In  retaliation  the  nonadministering 
authorities  then  united  in  voting  down  6  to  6  the 
report  as  a  whole  since  it  contained  only  parts  I 
and  III.12  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  on  the  preceding  day,  March  24,  the  Council 
had  voted  9  to  1  to  reverse  the  order  of  parts  II 
and  III  in  the  reports.  In  the  future,  part  II  will 
be  the  "Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Council",  and  part  III  the  "Observations  of  Indi- 
vidual Representatives."  Part  I  is  an  "Outline  of 
General  Conditions  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Administering  Authority  and  by  the  Special 
Representative."  This  change  had  been  made  as 
part  of  a  compromise  over  the  disagreement  as 
to  whether  individual  observations  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Council's  report.  A  further  element 
in  this  compromise  is  contained  in  a  statement  by 
the  President  that  the  new  part  III  could  include 
"any  counterobservations  or  corrections  that  mem- 
bers  might    deem    necessary    for    accuracy  .  .  . 

10  Ibid.,  p.  37.  For  text  of  report,  as  adopted  by  the 
drafting  committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/278. 

11  IUd.,  p.  36. 
"Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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even  if  they  were  not  immediately  available, 
so  long  as  the  Council  decided  to  include  them." 13 

From  what  occurred  later,  it  appears  that  the 
nonadministering  members  interpreted  this  state- 
ment to  mean  that  both  the  French  and  the  Soviet 
counterobservations  would  be  included.  In  a  pre- 
vious vote  on  the  French  Cameroons  report,  how- 
ever, the  administering  members  voted  to  reject 
the  Soviet  counterobservations  after  the  nonad- 
ministering members  agreed  to  admit  the  French 
observations.  It  was  this  action  which  caused  the 
nonadministering  members  to  reject  the  French 
counterobservations  on  the  French  Togoland  re- 
port, thereby  precipitating  the  impasse  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Council's  failure  to  adopt  this  report. 

The  administering  members  had  a  different 
understanding  of  the  compromise.  They  had 
agreed  to  leave  individual  observations  in  the  re- 
port, but  felt  that  in  return  the  nonadministering 
members  should  allow  an  administering  authority, 
in  this  case  France,  to  answer  charges  against  its 
administration. 

WESTERN  SAMOA 

The  annual  report  of  New  Zealand  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Western  Samoa  was  more  favor- 
ably received  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  than  the 
reports  on  the  four  West  African  trust  territories. 
By  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  the  Trusteeship  Council  on 
March  25  adopted  11  conclusions  and  recommen- 

;  dations  expressing  general  satisfaction  with  con- 
ditions  in  the  territory.14    The  Council  recom- 

I  mended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  intro- 

'  duction  of  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  in  West- 
ern Samoa,  that  secondary  industries  be  introduced 
in  the  territory,  and  that  an  over-all  plan  of  eco- 

!  nomic  development  be  elaborated.  It  requested 
the  administering  authority  to  intensify  efforts  to 
increase  health  and  educational  facilities. 

SOVIET  RECOMMENDATIONS 

During  the  Council's  voting  on  the  conclusions 
and  recommendation^  adopted  by  the  drafting 
j  committee  of  the  whole,  the  Soviet  representative 
i  sought  to  add  to  each  of  the  five  reports  a  number 
!  of  recommendations  which  had  already  been  voted 
J  down  in  the  drafting  committee.    All  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, 24  in  number,  were  voted  down  by 
the  Council.     The  six  administering  authorities 

"  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  162,  p.  14. 

"U.N.  doc.  T/SR  164,  p.  14.     For  text  of  report,  as 
adopted  by  the  drafting  committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/275. 
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voted  against  every  Soviet  proposal.  On  only  one 
of  the  24  proposals  did  a  nonadministering  au- 
thority vote  with  the  six  administering  authorities. 
On  seven  of  the  Soviet  recommendations,  however, 
the  other  five  nonadministering  authorities  joined 
the  Soviet  Union,  thus  making  the  vote  6  to  6.15 
The  nonadministering  vote  on  the  remaining  16 
proposals  varied. 

Decisions  on  Petitions 

At  its  fourth  session  the  Council  adopted  resolu- 
tions on  30  petitions  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  trust  territories.  The  Council  took 
action  on  two  of  these  petitions,  decided  that  no 
action  was  called  for  on  eleven  others,  and  post- 
poned action  on  the  remainder.  Two  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  1949  Visiting  Mission  to  West 
Africa  for  further  investigation.  The  two  peti- 
tions on  which  the  Council  made  recommendations 
to  the  administering  authority  were  from  Asians 
in  the  trust  territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  under  Bel- 
gian administration.  Alleging  that  Belgian  au- 
thorities practiced  racial  discrimination  against 
Asians,  both  petitioners  protested  against  admin- 
istrative orders  to  deport  them  from  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. The  first  petitioner,  Mulla  Atta  Muham- 
mad, stated  that  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  for  over  16  years,16  and  the  second 
petitioner,  Mussa  Kackesset  bin  Kalimba,  asserted 
that  he  had  lived  in  the  territory  for  8  years.17 
The  observations  of  the  administering  authority, 
however,  made  it  clear  that  both  petitioners  had 
been  convicted  by  competent  courts  for  offenses 
against  the  law. 

The  Council  nonetheless  recommended  that  the 
case  of  Mulla  Atta  Muhammad  "be  re-examined 
by  the  administering  authority  in  a  spirit  of  leni- 
ency," and  that  the  case  of  Mussa  Kackesset  bin 
Kalimba  "be  re-examined  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  peti- 
tioner to  return  to  the  trust  territory."  18  More- 
over, at  the  thirty-eighth  meeting  on  March  18, 
1949,  the  Council  by  a  vote  of  7  to  0  adopted  a 
joint  Philippines-United  Kingdom  resolution 
recommending  that  Belgium  "should  review  all 


15  In  certain  instances  the  Soviet  representative  sub- 
mitted the  same  proposals  for  different  territories.  For 
text  of  these  Soviet  recommendations,  see  U.N.  doc.  T/SR 
163,  pp.  2-11  and  T/SR  164,  pp.  7-10,  23-24. 

10  U.N.  doc.  T/PET.  3/2. 

"U.N.  doc.  T/PBT.  3/10. 

"  U.N.  doc.  T/328,  pp.  13-14,  17. 
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legislation  involving  racial  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly the  law  on  residents,  land  tenure,  alco- 
holic beverages,  firearms,  and  the  penitentiary 
system."  19 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  the  Philippine  delegate, 
the  President  stated  that  every  petitioner  who  had 
raised  the  question  of  racial  discrimination  would 
be  furnished  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  The  Coun- 
cil also  adopted,  on  March  23,  a  resolution  urging 
the  United  Kingdom  to  further  intensify  its  efforts 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  in  Tangan- 
yika.20 

The  Council's  work  on  petitions  at  the  fourth 
session  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  22  peti- 
tions were  included  in  the  report  of  the  Visiting 
Mission  to  East  Africa.  Since  the  final  examina- 
tion of  this  report  was  postponed  until  the  fifth 
session,  the  problem  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  peti- 
tions concerning  Ruanda-Uruncli  and  Tanganyika 
should  also  be  postponed.  In  general  the  Council 
decided  to  take  action  on  personal  requests  in  those 
petitions  included  in  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Mis- 
sion, but  to  postpone  action  on  general  questions 
raised  by  the  petitioners. 

Report  of  Visiting  Mission 
to  East  Africa 

Considerable  disagreement  arose  at  the  fourth 
session  over  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Council 
on  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  East 
Africa.  At  the  opening  meeting,  on  January  24, 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  reserved 
the  right  to  move  at  a  later  date  that  the  examina- 
tion of  this  report  be  deferred  until  the  fifth  ses- 
sion. The  President,  however,  commented  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  international  trusteeship  sys- 
tem, reports  of  visiting  missions  should  be  consid- 
ered at  the  earliest  possible  time.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  petitions  examined  by  the 
visiting  mission  were  included  in  the  report  and 
were  now  on  the  Council's  agenda.  After  other 
delegates  had  expressed  conflicting  opinions  on 
this  question,  the  Council  decided  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  delegation  that 
the  Council  should  give  the  report  of  the  visiting 
mission  a  preliminary  examination  during  the 
fourth  session  and  withhold  its  conclusions  until 
the  fifth  session.21    The  observations  of  the  admin- 


'  U.N.  doc.  T/P.V.  154. 

1  U.N.  doc.  T/328,  pp.  9-10. 

1  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  126,  pp.  6-10. 


istering  authorities  concerning  the  report  might 
then  be  available  to  the  Council.  In  accordance 
with  this  decision,  the  Council  therefore  gave  the 
report  a  preliminary  examination  during  eight 
meetings  between  March  3  and  March  18.22 


Selection  of  Visiting  Mission 
to  West  Africa 

In  keeping  with  its  practice  of  sending  a  visiting 
mission  to  certain  trust  territories  each  year,  the 
Council  selected  four  members  of  a  1949  visiting 
mission  to  the  four  trust  territories  in  West  Africa. 
When  the  United  Kingdom  and  French  repre- 
sentatives pointed  out  that  the  only  period  during 
which  the  territories  to  be  visited  could  be  trav- 
ersed without  difficulty  was  the  dry  season  begin- 
ning in  November,  the  Council  decided  that  the 
visiting  mission  should  leave  for  West  Africa  at 
the  beginning  of  November  1949.23 

After  a  statement  from  the  Secretariat  that  the 
budget  did  not  allow  for  more  than  four  members 
of  the  visiting  mission,  Sir  Alan  Burns,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  nominated  Ambassador  Sayre, 
of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Nervo,  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Ryckmans,  of  Belgium,  and  Mr. 
Khalidy,  of  Iraq.  Mr.  Soldatov,  of  the  Soviet 
Union  then  requested  that  his  country  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Mission.  When  Ambassador  Nervo 
declined  the  nomination,  Sir  Alan,  supported  by 
the  representative  of  France,  suggested  Mr. 
Noriega  of  Mexico.  Ambassador  Nervo  explained 
that  Mr.  Noriega  would  also  be  unable  to  go  but 
that,  if  the  Council  wished,  the  Mexican  delegation 
would  consult  its  government  about  the  possibility 
of  suggesting  another  Mexican  for  appointment 
to  the  Mission.24  The  election  was  then  postponed 
until  March  21,  when  Mr.  Soldatov  asserted  that 
as  the  representative  of  France  seemed  to  object 
to  having  a  Soviet  national  on  the  mission,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  would  not  insist  on  its  candidacy.  The 
Council  then  voted  10  to  0  to  elect  Ambassador 
Sayre  or  Benjamin  Gerig,  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Ryckmans,  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Khalidy,  of  Iraq, 
and  Mr.  Abelardo  Ponce  Sotelo,  of  Mexico.25 

22  U.N.  docs.  T/SR  147,  148,  149,  150,  154,  155,  156,  157. 

23  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  121,  p.  16. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

25  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  158,  p.  18. 
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Problems  Referred  to  the  Council 
by  the  General  Assembly 

The  agenda  of  the  fourth  session  also  included 
three  matters  referred  to  the  Council  in  resolutions 
adopted  on  November  18,  1948,  by  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIONS 

Resolution  224  (III)  of  the  General  Assembly 
called  upon  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  investigate 
customs,  fiscal,  or  administrative  unions  or  feder- 
ations between  trust  territories  and  adjacent  ter- 
ritories under  the  sovereignty  or  control  of  admin- 
istering authorities.  The  Assembly  asked  the 
Council  to  recommend  safeguards  to  preserve  the 
distinct  political  status  of  the  trust  territories  and 
to  request  whenever  appropriate  advisory  opinions 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as  to  whether 
such  unions  are  within  the  scope  of,  and  compatible 
with,  the  stipulations  of  the  Charter  and  the  terms 
of  the  Trusteeship  agreements  as  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly.26 

To  deal  with  this  resolution  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 27  appointed  a  six-member  committee  on  ad- 
ministrative unions  made  up  of  France,  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  States,  China,  Mexico,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  committee  was  asked  to  "draw  up 
an  outline  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem." 
By  March  1  it  was  to  give  the  Council  the  docu- 
mentation then  available  and  was  to  "report  to  the 
Council  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fifth  Session."  27  On  March  8,  9,  and 
LO  the  Council  discussed  the  committee's  Interim 
Report  on  available  documentation.28 

The  United  Kingdom  brought  a  special  repre- 
sentative, Sir  George  Sandford,  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  East  Africa  Inter-Territorial  Organ- 
zation  which  links  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tangan- 
yika in  an  administrative  union.  The  Interim 
Report  also  presented  material  on  administrative 
irrangements  affecting  British  Cameroons,  Brit- 
sh  Togoland,  Ruanda-Urundi,  and  New  Guinea. 
3n  March  10,  the  Council  authorized  the  commit- 
tee to  study  "the  relations  between  France  and  the 
territories  under  French  administration,  as  defined 
>y  French  laws  within  the  French  Union."29 
'folding  a  total  of  17  meetings,  the  committee  con- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/810,  pp.  86-87. 
ST  U.N.  doc.  T/328,  p.  25. 
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tinued  to  discuss  the  problem  after  the  close  of  the 
fourth  session.  On  June  3,  it  adopted  a  report 
which  was  a  factual  study  of  the  problem  and  did 
not  commit  the  delegations  represented  on  the 
committee  to  any  position  on  the  question  of  ad- 
ministrative unions.30  Any  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  were  left  to  the  Council. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
IN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

A  second  of  the  three  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions of  November  18,  1948,  Resolution  225  (III), 
recommended  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  request 
the  administering  authorities  to  intensify  their 
efforts  to  increase  educational  facilities  and  to 
study  the  financial  and  technical  implications  of 
expanding  higher  education,  "including  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  in  1952  and  maintaining  a 
university."  31  Since  this  Assembly  recommenda- 
tion proved  to  be  a  controversial  subject,  it  was 
dealt  with  in  two  parts.  On  February  9,  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  0,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  trans- 
mitting to  the  administering  authorities  all  the 
Assembly  recommendations  except  that  regarding 
the  university.32  To  deal  with  the  university 
problem,  the  United  States  delegation  on  February 
17  submitted  a  draft  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  four-member  committee  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary study.33  The  delegate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  informed  the  Council  that  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  representatives  would  discuss 
educational  problems  in  their  trust  territories  at  a 
meeting  in  Paris  in  March.  He  felt  that  the  pro- 
posed committee  could  do  little  good.  If  the  Coun- 
cil wanted  information  regarding  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  university,  he  suggested,  the  three  pow- 
ers could  be  asked  to  give  it  special  attention  at  the 
Paris  meeting.34 

On  March  1,  however,  the  United  States  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  9  to  1  with  two  amend- 
ments accepted  by  Ambassador  Sayre.35 

The  Committee  was  authorized  to  consult  with 
the  administering  authorities  concerned  and  "to 
call  upon  such  technical  experts  as  it  may  find  de- 
sirable." It  was  asked  to  "report  its  findings  and 
any  recommendations  before  the  end  of  the  Fifth 

30  U.N.  doc.  T/338. 

81  U.N.  doc.  A/810,  pp.  87-88. 

32  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  129,  pp.  25-26. 

33  U.N.  doc.  T/259. 

34  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  145,  p.  12. 
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Session."36  On  March  25  the  Council  selected 
the  United  States,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the 
Philippines  for  membership  on  this  committee. 

COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

A  third  Assembly  Resolution,  223  (III),  was 
disposed  of  more  easily.  It  asked  the  Council  to 
take  into  account  the  comments  and  suggestions 
made  by  Assembly  members  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  report  to  the  As- 
sembly. In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
Secretary-General  submitted  to  the  Council  a 
document  listing  comments  made  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.37 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  0  the  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion taking  note  of  these  comments  and  suggestions 
and  agreeing  to  take  them  into  account  during 
the  consideration  of  agenda  items  to  which  they 
were  related.38 

Strategic  Trust  Territories 

After  the  Security  Council  approved  on  April  2, 
1947,  the  strategic  area  trusteeship  agreement 
submitted  by  the  United  States  for  the  former 
Japanese  mandated  Pacific  islands,  the  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  and  Carolines,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and  the  Security*Council  held  consultations  on  a 
working  relationship  for  the  supervision  of  this 
Trust  Territory  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3 
of  article  83  of  the  Charter.  On  March  24  the 
Trusteeship  Council  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0 
a  procedure  agreed  upon  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil which  authorized  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
undertake  in  strategic  areas  under  trusteeship 
the  examination  of  annual  reports  and  petitions 
and  the  sending  of  visiting  missions,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  relevant  trusteeship  agreement.39 
This  action  prepared  the  way  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  examine  at  its  fifth  session  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
had  already  submitted  to  the  Secretary-General  its 
first  annual  report  on  the  Trust  Territory.40 

3a  U.N.  doc.  T/328,  pp.  26-27. 

87  U.N.  doc.  T/230. 
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89  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  162,  p.  13. 

40  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (OP  NAV-P22- 
100E),  U.S.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  July 
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Relations  With  Specialized  Agencies 

Means  of  collaboration  between  the  Trusteeshij 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  were  dis 
cussed  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Trusteeshij 
Council.  Representatives  of  the  United  Nation; 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the  Interna 
tional  Labor  Organization  appeared  at  the  Coun 
cil  table  to  make  statements  on  this  matter.  Or 
March  1  the  Council  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0  £ 
draft  resolution  introduced  by  the  Philippine  dele- 
gation  inviting  the  specialized  agencies  "to  studj 
the  annual  reports  on  the  administration  of  trusl 
territories  with  a  view  to  making  such  observations 
and  suggestions  as  they  may  consider  proper  ir 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Trusteeshij 
Council."  The  resolution  also  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  "keep  in  close  touch  with  th( 
specialized  agencies  with  a  view  to  seeking  theii 
counsel  and  assistance  in  regard  to  matters  with 
which  they  were  concerned."  a 

Rules  of  Procedure  and  Provisional  Questionnaire 

The  Council  also  devoted  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  revising  its  rules  of  procedure  and  the  pro- 
visional questionnaire  which  it  submits  to  admin- 
istering authorities  as  a  basis  for  providing  infor- 
mation in  the  annual  reports.  On  January  26  it 
agreed  to  revise  rule  72  in  order  to  give  the  admin- 
istering authority  6  months  instead  of  4  months 
in  which  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Council. 
Since  the  Council  had  decided  earlier  to  make  sum- 
mary rather  than  verbatim  records  its  official  rec- 
ords, it  also  decided  to  strike  out  the  word  "ver- 
batim" from  rules  32,  46,  47,  and  4S.42 

During  this  discussion  of  rules  of  procedure,  the 
Council  adopted  four  suggestions  to  guide  the 
Secretariat  in  dealing  with  petitions.  The  first 
suggestion  concerned  confidential  petitions.  The 
Council  decided  that  a  petitioner  asking  for  con- 
fidential treatment  of  his  petition  should  be  in- 
formed that  normally  his  identity  should  be  made 
known.  If  the  petitioner  still  insisted  that  his 
name  be  withheld,  the  petition  might  be  referred 
to  the  Council's  ad  hoc  committee  on  petitions.  If 
the  committee  felt  that  the  subject  matter  should 
be  considered,  it  would  transmit  the  petition  to  the 
Council  but  withhold  the  name  of  the  petitioner. 
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The  second  suggestion  adopted  dealt  with  lengthy 
petitions.  It  was  decided  that  the  Secretariat 
should  first  circulate  a  summary  of  a  lengthy  pe- 
tition. The  original  petition  should  be  circulated 
only  if  so  decided  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  recess  of  the  Council.  The  time 
limit  for  observations  on  petitions  by  the  adminis- 
tering authorities  was  the  subject  of  a  third  sug- 
gestion adopted  by  the  Council.  It  was  agreed,  in 
order  to  allow  more  time  to  the  administering  au- 
thorities in  the  formulation  of  observations,  to 
send  copies  of  petitions  received  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  local  authorities  concerned  as  well 
as  to  the  metropolitan  governments.43  The  fourth 
suggestion  discussed  by  the  Council  concerned 
anonymous  petitions.  It  was  decided  that  anony- 
mous communications  sent  in  as  petitions  should 
not  be  circulated  as  unrestricted  documents,  unless 
the  Council  decided  otherwise.44 

The  Council  devoted  several  meetings  to  a  long 
discussion  precipitated  by  an  unsuccessful  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  new  rule  which  would  have  enabled 
representatives  of  the  indigenous  population  to 
participate  in  the  Council's  examination  of  annual 
reports.  Modified  versions  of  this  proposal  were 
introduced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  Mexico,  but  all  were  defeated.45 

On  March  25  the  Council  decided  to  defer  the 
revision  of  its  questionnaire  until  the  fifth  session. 

PROCEDURE  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Conscious  of  the  growing  length  of  its  discus- 
sions, the  Council  attempted  at  the  fourth  session 
to  devise  a  time-saving  procedure  which  would 
also  improve  the  quality  of  its  examination  of  an- 
nual reports.  Previously  the  examination  of  re- 
ports had  been  conducted  by  oral  questioning.  By 
1  vote  of  8  to  1  the  Council  decided  on  January 
15  to  authorize  its  members  to  submit  written 
juestions  which  were  to  be  classified  by  the  Secre- 
tariat and  transmitted  to  the  special  representative 
Prom  each  trust  territory  who  appeared  at  the 
Council  table  during  the  examination  of  the  re- 
port. Under  this  system,  the  special  representa- 
ive  was  required  to  submit  written  answers  to 
ihese  written  questions.  In  order  to  reassure  cer- 
ain  representatives  who  feared  the  plan  might 
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restrict  the  examination  of  the  annual  reports,  the 
President  pointed  out  that  members  might  still 
ask  the  special  representative  oral  questions. 

At  the  fourth  session,  therefore,  the  procedure 
for  examination  of  each  annual  report  on  the  trust 
territories  included  seven  steps:  (1)  an  opening 
statement  by  the  special  representative;  (2)  the 
submission  of  written  questions  to  the  special  rep- 
resentative; (3)  the  submission  of  written  answers 
by  the  special  representative ;  (4)  supplementary 
oral  questioning  of  the  special  representative;  (5) 
general  discussion  of  the  annual  report,  including 
the  expression  by  Council  members  of  their  in- 
dividual observations,  conclusions,  and  recommen- 
dations; (6)  preparation  by  a  drafting  committee 
of  the  whole  of  separate  reports  on  each  trust  ter- 
ritory, (7)  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  draft- 
ing committee's  reports  for  incorporation  in  the 
report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Assembly.46 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  decide  whether  the 
new  procedure  will  accomplish  its  objectives  of 
saving  time  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
Council's  work.     During  the  examination  of  the 
report  on  the  French  Cameroons,  the  special  rep- 
resentative submitted  replies  to  133  written  ques- 
tions,  many   of   which   had   several   parts.    In 
addition,  on  February  10,  11,  and  14,  he  answered 
more  than  90  oral  questions,  some  in  several  parts. 
The  result  was  a  detailed  examination  although  the 
new  procedure  may  not  have  saved  time.     There 
was  little  uniformity,  moreover,  in  the  conduct  of 
Council  members.     The    Soviet    delegation,    for 
example,  submitted  no  written  questions,  but  asked 
many  oral  questions  of  each  special  representative. 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  fourth  session,  on 
March  25,  the  Belgian  representative  proposed 
that  written  questions  be  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  in  the  future  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
of  the  annual  reports.     This  change  might  speed 
up  the  Council's  work.    The  President  expressed 
the  hope  that  members  of  the  Council  would  follow 
the  procedure  proposed  by  the  delegate  of  Bel- 
gium, but  suggested  that  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posal be  postponed  until  the  next  session.47 

New  Type  of  Drafting  Committee 

In  drafting  reports  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
trust  territories  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  New  Guinea, 
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and  Tanganyika,  the  Council  at  its  third  session 
had  employed  small  drafting  committees  of  four 
members  for  each  report.  At  its  fourth  session, 
however,  the  Council  decided  to  form  a  drafting 
committee  of  the  whole  to  prepare  reports  to  the 
Assembly  on  each  trust  territory.48  As  a  result, 
the  12  members  of  the  Council,  for  three  weeks 
during  the  month  of  March,  met  in  the  mornings 
as  a  drafting  committee  and  in  the  afternoons  at 
the  Council  table.  This  procedure  gave  every 
member  of  the  Council  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  view  on  each  territory  during  the  meetings 
of  the  drafting  committee.  The  reports  there- 
fore took  less  time  when  they  came  before  the 
Council  for  final  adoption. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 

Despite  controversies  between  administering 
and  nonadministering  members,  the  four  sessions 
thus  far  held  have  demonstrated  the  Trusteeship 
Council's  ability  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
trust  territories.  As  an  agency  which  focuses 
world  opinion  on  the  problems  of  dependent 
peoples,  the  Council  commands  the  attention  of 
the  administering  authorities.  Among  construc- 
tive steps  taken  in  response  to  Council  recom- 
mendations are  the  granting  of  additional  politi- 
cal rights  to  Western  Samoans  by  New  Zealand, 
and  the  beginning  of  steps  to  eliminate  certain 
economic  and  cultural  barriers  dividing  the  Ewe 
people  of  French  Togoland  and  British  Togoland. 
Another  promising  development  is  the  discussion 
of  plans  to  improve  higher  educational  facilities 
in  the  African  trust  territories,  which  took  place 
at  a  conference  of  Belgian,  British,  and  French 
representatives  in  Paris  in  March  1949. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  consistently 
endeavored  to  promote  harmonious  relations  in  the 
Council  and  to  maintain  a  constructive,  moderate 
position  between  the  conflicting  views  of  certain 
administering  and  nonadministering  members. 
Other  delegations  have  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  Council's  tendency  to  split  into  two  groups. 
As  Ambassador  Sayre  remarked  on  February  3, 
"If  the  members  of  the  Council  sincerely  desire  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
Trust  Territories  in  an  objective  manner,  they 
should  not  permit  such  a  tendency  to  develop."  49 


The  danger  in  such  a  split  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  Council's  failure  to  adopt  a  report  on  French 
Togoland.  Perhaps  the  growing  realization  of 
this  danger  may  lead,  in  future  sessions,  to  a  par- 
tial restoration  of  the  atmosphere  of  harmony 
which  characterized  the  Council's  first  session. 


Resolution  on  Administrative  Unions 


U.  N.  doc.  T/379 
Adopted  July  18,  1949 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Having  Received  General  Assembly  resolution  224  (III) 
of  18  November  1948, 

Having  Established  in  accordance  with  this  resolution 
a  Committee  on  administrative  unions, 

Having  Received  an  interim  report 1  and  a  report 2 
from  this  Committee  and  having  examined  these  reports 
at  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions ; 

Transmits  to  the  General  Assembly  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  the  replies  of  the  administering  authorities  to 
questions  prepared  by  the  Committee3  and  other  docu- 
mentation collected  by  the  Committee  during  its  study; 

Informs  the  General  Assembly  that  in  accordance  with 
the  penultimate  paragraph  of  this  resolution  it  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  examine  the  operation  of  existing  or 
future  administrative  unions  in  all  their  aspects ; 

Recalling  that  the  General  Assembly  approved  the 
Trusteeship  Agreements  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Admin- 
istering Powers  that  they  do  not  consider  the  terms  of  the 
relevant  articles  in  the  Trusteeship  Agreements  "as  giving 
powers  to  the  Administering  Authority  to  establish  any 
form  of  political  association  between  the  Trust  Territories 
respectively  administered  by  them  and  adjacent  territo- 
ries which  would  involve  annexation  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories in  any  sense  or  would  have  the  effect  of  extinguish- 
ing their  status  as  Trust  Territories",4 

Notes  the  assurances  by  the  Administering  Authorities 
that  the  administrative  arrangements  under  consideration 
do  not  extinguish  the  political  identity  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories ; 

Takes  note  of  the  assurances  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thorities that  the  administrative  arrangements  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Trusteeship  System  or 
with  the  terms  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreements : 

Decides  that  in  order  to  safeguard  the  identity  and 
status  of  the  Trust  Territories,  the  Council  should  con- 
tinue to  study  during  its  regular  examination  of  condi- 
tions in  Trust  Territories  the  effects  of  existing  or  pro- 
posed administrative  unions  on  the  political,  economic, 
educational  and  social  advancement  of  the  inhabitants, 
on  the  status  of  the  Trust  Territories  as  such  and  on  their 
separate  development  as  distinct  entities ; 

Requests  the  Administering  Authorities  concerned  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  effort  to  furnish  in  their  annual 
reports  separate  records,  statistics,  and  other  information 
on  each  Trust  Territory  in  order  to  safeguard  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  the  Council's  supervisory  functions. 


1  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  118,  pp.  10,  13-14. 
1  U.N.  doc.  T/SR  125,  p.  2. 


1  T/263. 

2  T/338,  T/338/Add.  1. 

3  T/333,  T/361/Add.  1. 

4  See  Official  Records  of  the  second  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fourth  Committee,  part 
I,  p.  300. 
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DISCUSSION  IN  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 


Remarks  by  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre  1 

Mr.  President,  in  opening  the  discussion  of  the 
first  report  submitted  by  my  government  on  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word,  if  I  may,  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  problem  before  us. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in 
physical  and  geographical  characteristics,  is  un- 
like that  of  any  other  trust  territory.  The  out- 
standing problem  is  one  of  immense  distances  by 
sea.  From  Tobi  Island  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Carolines  to  Mill  Island  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
Marshalls  is  a  distance  of  some  2,700  miles.  The 
Trust  Territory  covers  a  sea  area  of  some  3  million 
square  miles— approximately  as  great  as  that  of 
continental  United  States.  In  this  vast  archi- 
pelago lives  a  comparatively  small  population— 
not  more  than  53  thousand  people— but  widely 
scattered  among  some  64  different  island  groups. 

Problems  of  transport  and  communication  as- 
sume, therefore,  a  unique  importance.  Upon  as- 
sured means  of  transport  for  island  imports  of 
living  necessities  and  exports  of  copra  and  other 
island  products,  standards  of  living  directly  de- 
pend. Without  assured  means  of  transport  and 
communication,  schools  cannot  be  established  and 
coordinated  and  educational  programs  main- 
tained; adequate  sanitary  standards  cannot  be 
enforced  and  disease  successfully  fought;  social 
progress  will  be  imperiled  and  emergency  needs 
cannot  be  properly  met,  In  other  words,  political, 
economic,  educational,  and  social  progress  in  this 
vast  domain  of  scattered  and  far-flung  islands  is 
quite  dependent  upon  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

Ufado  on  July  8,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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You  see  the  physical  nature  of  the  task,  then. 
It  must  be  accomplished  largely  by  means  of  ships 
and  planes  and  barges  and  boats.  In  that  sense 
it  is  essentially  a  maritime  task,  a  sea  job.  It 
means  the  administration,  not  of  a  single  land 
mass  like  Tanganyika  or  Togoland  or  the  Came- 
roons,  but  of  a  multitude  of  far-flung  islands,  some 
large,  some  tiny,  some  mountainous  with  rugged 
scenery  and  considerable  land  areas,  some  low 
coral  atolls,  some  with  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  others  with  only  a  few  dozen,  some 
characterized  by  a  very  primitive  culture,  others 
by  a  culture  considerably  more  advanced. 

The  immense  distances  separating  these  vari- 
ous island  populations  make  naturally  for  sharp 
diversities  in  language,  in  ways  of  living,  in  pat- 
terns of  thought.  Island  groups  separated 
through  the  centuries  by  great  distances  from  each 
other  are  bound  to  develop  diverse  individual 
characteristics  and  peculiarities.  As  a  result,  as 
a  study  of  the  report  makes  clearly  apparent,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  generalizations  ap- 
plicable alike  to  all  those  island  peoples.  Each 
island  people  is  a  problem  unto  itself.  Each 
island  must  be  studied  and  understood  individ- 
ually. Also,  as  a  result,  the  present  natural  loy- 
alties and  understandings  of  the  people  are  dis- 
tinctly local  in  character. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  island  peoples  have  one 
general  and  common  characteristic.  They  are 
likable.  In  spite  of  the  succession  of  foreign  rul- 
ers who  have  invaded  their  homes — Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  and  now  American,  each  advanc- 
ing new  ideas  of  civilization — the  people  remain 
kindly,  tolerant,  patient  of  foreign  ways,  not  re- 
sentful, but  responsive  and  friendly.  During  my 
visit  with  them  last  month,  everywhere  I  found 
unmistakable  friendliness,  a  sincere  appreciation 
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of  American  efforts  and  a  ready  response  to  the 
new  vistas  being  opened  up.  I  talked  to  the  chil- 
dren in  many  of  the  schools  and  put  questions 
to  them ;  always  I  found  them  alert  and  eager  and 
not  slow  of  intellect.  In  the  Teacher  Training 
School  at  Truk  and  in  the  medical  and  nurses 
schools  at  Guam,  I  found  again  the  same  intellec- 
tual and  friendly  alertness.  The  people  are  to 
my  mind  of  great  promise. 

The  United  States  administration  in  setting  out 
upon  the  task  in  hand  seeks  no  financial  gain  or 
advantage  for  itself  or  its  nationals.  Under  the 
trusteeship  system — and  I  am  sure  I  voice  the 
thought  of  all  of  us — there  is  no  room  for  colonial 
exploitation.  The  United  States  is  seeking  in 
every  practicable  way  possible  to  assist  the  in- 
habitants in  achieving  through  their  own  efforts 
a  self-respecting  position  in  the  world  and  in- 
dividual lives  of  increased  personal  dignity  and 
broader  individual  opportunity. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  I 
found  in  all  the  islands  I  visited  faces  turned 
toward  the  future  and  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
hope.  New  things  are  astir.  Directing  and  in- 
spiring the  work,  under  Admiral  Eadford,  the 
High  Commissioner,  is  Rear  Admiral  Leon  S. 
Fiske,  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory,  who,  with  his  staff,  is  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  the  work.  It  makes  me 
happy  that  he  has  been  able  to  come  to  Lake  Suc- 
cess, as  the  special  representative  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  clear  the  picture  and  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  Trust  Territory.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  Admiral  Fiske  to  the 
members  of  the  Council.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  as  we  now  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  Trust  Territory  Admiral  Fiske  be  invited  to 
take  a  seat  with  us  at  the  Council  table. 

Remarks  by  Bear  Admiral  Leon  S.  Fiske 2 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  :  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  the  United 
States  special  representative  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  background  and  problems  of  the  area. 

Geographically,  the  islands  present  a  series  of 
incongruous  figures.  The  total  area  contained 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  islands  is  approxi- 
mately the  area  of  the  United  States — nearly  three 
million  square  miles,  of  which,  however,  only  687 
square  miles  are  land,  the  rest  being  the  extensive 
stretches  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  separating  the  96 
distinct  island  groups.     Of  these  96  island  units, 

2  Marie  on  July  7,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
Admiral  Fiske  is  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Isles. 


64  are  inhabited ;  most  of  the  rest  are  too  small  or 
lacking  in  resources  to  support  a  permanent  popu- 
lation though  they  may  be  visited  by  neighbors 
from  surrounding  islands  to  gather  coconuts,  to 
fish,  or  to  catch  birds. 

The  islands  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
Micronesia,  literally,  tiny  islands.  The  name 
Micronesia  distinguishes  this  area  from  Malaysia 
or  Indonesia  further  west,  Melanesia  (black 
islands)  to  the  south,  and  Polynesia  (many  is- 
lands) to  the  east.  These  distinctions  are  based 
not  only  on  geography,  but  also  on  racial,  lin- 
guistic, and  ethnological  factors. 

The  geology  of  the  islands  is  very  interesting. 
A  vast  submarine  volcanic  ridge  stretches  south- 
ward from  Japan  through  the  Bonins  and  Mari- 
anas, Yap,  Palaus,  and  the  southwest  islands  to 
the  western  edge  of  New  Guinea.  A  branch  from 
this  ridge  extends  through  the  eastern  Carolines. 
The  highest  peaks  emerge  from  the  ocean  in  the 
form  of  islands  and  island  clusters.  Along  the 
east  side  of  this  ridge  there  are  trenches  with  depths 
up  to  some  30,000  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
ridge  the  depths  range  to  12,000  feet.  The  islands 
of  the  Trust  Territory  formed  by  this  volcanic 
ridge  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  high  islands, 
as  contrasted  to  the  islands  of  coral,  which  are 
called  the  low  islands.  The  Marianas  are  high  is- 
lands; the  Carolines  contain  both  high  and  low 
islands ;  the  Marshalls  are  all  low  islands. 

The  climate  and  weather  of  these  islands  are,  in 
general,  tropical  and  rainy,  characterized  by  small 
seasonal  changes  of  the  various  climatic  factors. 
Both  the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure 
are  remarkably  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
The  maximum  temperature  seldom  ranges  above 
90°  or  below  70°.  The  relative  humidity  will  vary 
from  85  percent  to  75  percent.  This  humidity,  plus 
the  tropical  temperature,  combine  to  provide  an 
area  of  heavy  rainfall.  Over  100  inches  of  rain 
per  year  is  not  uncommon. 

The  total  indigenous  population  of  the  Trust 
Territory  is  approximately  52,000,  primarily  lo- 
cated on  the  seven  principal  island  units  of  Sai- 
pan,  Palau,  Yap,  Truk,  Ponape,  Kusaie  and 
Majuro.  In  most  of  the  island  groups  the  people 
are  relatively  nongregarious,  and  are  scattered  in 
small  settlements  along  the  coast  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  thus  making 
visits  from  field  officers  to  these  individual  people 
an  arduous  and  time-consuming  task.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  population.  How- 
ever, under  United  States  administration,  vital 
statistics  are  being  kept  and  figures  are  being  re- 
vised constantly.  The  densitv  of  the  population 
does  not  present  a  serious  problem  at  present,  ex- 
cept on  a  few  small  islands.  The  shortage  of 
arable  land  is  particularly  acute  in  parts  of  the 
eastern  Carolines.  For  example,  Pmgelap  has 
685  people  on  a  land  area  of  a  little  over  two 
thirds  (0.676)  of  a  square  mile  and  Kapingama- 
rangi  has  511  people  on  one-half  (0.521)  square 
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mile.  The  importance  of  this  problem  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  traditionally  and  by  force 
of  circumstances  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  to 
a  great  extent  for  their  food  upon  agricultural 
products  produced  locally.  This  land  problem  is 
one  that  will  shortly  have  to  be  faced  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  especially  in  view  of  the  high 
survival  and  birth  rate  now  in  existence.  Trans- 
ferring parts  of  the  population  to  less  densely 
settled  areas  may  well  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  forthcoming  years.  Fortunately,  Ponape, 
Truk,  the  Palaus,  and  Marianas  will  accommo- 
date tens  of  thousands  of  additional  inhabitants 
in  a  good  agricultural  environment. 

The  people  of  these  islands,  separated  as  they 
are  by  vast  distances  and  often  living  in  inacces- 
sible areas,  have  developed  a  number  of  local 
differences  in  physical  characteristics,  language, 
and  customs.  At  least  eight  distinct  cultural 
groups  have  developed,  each  with  its  own  lan- 
guage. Several  of  these  contain  subdivisions 
which  differ  so  widely  it  is  a  question  whether 
some  of  them  should  not  be  considered  as  sep- 
irate  groups.  Those  eight  are  the  Chamorros  in 
;he  northern  Marianas,  the  Palauans,  the  Yapese, 
;he  Trukese,  the  Ponapians,  the  Polynesians  in 
Kapingamarangi  and  Hukmoro,  the  Kuseians,  and 
-.he  Marshallese.  While  there  is  visiting  back 
ind  forth  and  several  colonies  of  people  from  one 
?roup  exist  in  areas  predominately  populated  by 
mother,  each  group  tends  strongly  to  preserve 
ts  own  identity  to  an  extent  closely  approximat- 
ng  a  national  continent.  These  separate  group- 
ngs  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  consid- 
ering the  problems  of  the  Territorv.  It  is  not  as 
'et  m  any  sense  a  cultural  or  social  unit.  Physi- 
cally the  average  Micronesian  is  of  medium  stat- 
ire— 5  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  5  inches  for  the 
nales — with  brown  skin,  straight  to  wavy  hair, 
datively  little  face  and  body  hair,  and  rather 
ugh  cheek  bones.  People  in  the  western  and 
entral  districts  (Palaus,  Ponape,  and  Truk)  tend 

0  have  Mongoloid  type  characteristics.  By  con- 
rast,  those  in  the  Marshalls  to  the  east  appear 
,o  resemble  their  Polynesian  neighbors,  with 
3nger  and  narrower  hands  and  faces  and  nar- 
ower  noses  and  lips.  Of  these  various  coniz- 
ations, which  characterize  the  various  island 
roups,  there  are  many  examples  of  intermediate 
|nxtures. 

1  The  entire  population  of  the  islands  are  thought 
jy  scientists  to  have  descended  from  canoe- 
loyagmg  immigrants  who  came  from  the  mar- 
mal  islands  in  Malaysia,  possibly  before  the 
nnstian  era.  Some  may  have  made  purposeful 
oyages  of  exploration,  others  were  probably  car- 
ded eastward  by  westerly  winds  and  storms,  or 
y  the  counter  equatorial  current  which  runs  east- 
ward   throughout    southern     Micronesia.     This 

< 
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Malaysian  origin  is  clearly  shown  by  the  racial 
inheritance,  language  affiliations,  and  customs. 
It  is  also  apparent  from  the  useful  plants  and 
animals  which  the  voyagers  undoubtedly  brought 
with  them.  The  time  of  these  migrations  is  ob- 
scure and  even  the  islanders  themselves  have  no 
clear  knowledge  of  such  migrations  in  their  oral 
histories.  Their  myths  and  legends  generally 
picture  the  people  as  originating  in  the  areas  they 
now  occupy. 

It  takes  very  little  imagination  to  picture  the 
confused  scene  which  existed  in  these  islands  upon 
their  occupation  by  the  United  States.  The  con- 
flicting and  often  diametrically  opposed  philoso- 
phies of  the  Spanish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Jap- 
anese had  been  imposed  on  the  native  life  in  com- 
paratively rapid  succession.  With  each  change  of 
administration  came  new  laws,  new  restrictions 
and  a  different  code  of  administrative  principles ' 
these  changes  and  the  effects  of  the  war  left  the 
native  mind  confused,  without  loyalties,  and  cer- 
tainly without  ambition  or  initiative.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that,  with  these  frequent  uproot- 
mgs  of  the  accepted  and  the  replanting  of  newer, 
untried  philosophies,  skepticism  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  With  the  inhabitants  in  this  state  of 
mmd,  ideas  of  industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  sources  of  income  were  undevel- 
oped and  neglected.  The  people  began  to  depend 
on  foreign  nationals  who  assumed  control  of  the 
basic  industries,  and  when  the  Orientals  were  re- 
patriated and  lifted  from  the  economic  scene,  it 
left  a  vacuum  which  the  inhabitants  were  not  pre- 
pared to  fill. 

The  Trust  Territory  is  a  land  of  anomalies  and 
incongruities.  Virtually  any  generalization  con- 
cerning the  peoples  and  conditions  in  the  area  has 
exceptions.  A  few  people  are  highly  educated. 
A  few  have  surprising  accumulations  of  wealth. 
Many  have  absorbed  varying  degrees  of  modern 
civilization.  Predominantly,  however,  both  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  most  of  the  inhabitants 
is  organized  on  a  clan,  lineage,  or  extended  family 
basis,  each  such  group  being  largely  self-sufficient, 
living  close  to  nature  and  free  of  the  complexities 
introduced  by  the  industrial  revolution.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  profit  motive  which  stimu- 
lates action  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor  and  has 
little  effect. 

The  Japanese  added  confusion  to  the  normal 
easy  tenor  of  the  native  existence  by  transplant- 
ing large  numbers  of  inhabitants  from  their  home 
islands  to  other  areas.  This  was  true  of  the 
Chamorros,  about  250  of  whom  were  moved  from 
Saipan  to  Yap  to  act  as  labor  supervisors  and  be- 
came an  intermediate  group  working  between  the 
Japanese  administrators  and  the  less  advanced 
Yapese.  These  displaced  persons  have  recently 
voluntarily  resettled  on  Tinian,  an  island  adjacent 
to  Saipan. 

Educational  problems  were  legion.    Japanese 
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was  the  "lingua  franca"  of  the  islands.  No  text- 
books existed  in  the  native  tongues.  Under  the 
Japanese,  native  instructors  were  not  allowed  to 
teach— they  were  merely  glorified  monitors— thus 
there  were  no  trained  staffs  with  which  to  reacti- 
vate an  educational  program.  In  addition,  the 
schools  and  equipment  had  in  most  instances  been 
destroyed  by  the  war.  Hence,  the  United  States 
has  been  faced  with  building  an  educational  pro- 
gram from  the  bottom  up,  including  the  restora- 
tion of  school  buildings,  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  printing  and  distribution  of  books  and 
teachino-  aids.  A  curriculum  had  to  be  devised 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  people  and  instructions  is- 
sued to  set  the  whole  new  educational  system  in 

motion.  .  .     . 

During  the  Japanese  regime,  native  agriculture 
suffered  setbacks  from  which  the  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered.     The  Japanese  took  over 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  best  lands 
and    employed    the    Micronesians    as    laborers. 
Aside  from  copra  production,   agriculture  was 
never  an  extensive  source  of  income,  but  during 
the  years  prior  to  the  war,  the  efforts  of  the  local 
inhabitants  degenerated  into  purely  "subsistence 
farming."     The    breadfruit    and    banana    trees, 
which  required  little  attention,  fortunately  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  diet.     The  problems  of  re- 
habilitating devastated   and  neglected  Japanese 
plantations,  of  reviving  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  commercial  agricultural  pursuits, 
of  experiments  in  agronomy  and  plant  selection 
have  all  been  recognized  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel procured  to  provide  the  answers.     In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  a  very  intensive 
biological  control  program  has  been  operating 
for   approximately   2   years.     This   investigation 
into  the  control  of  injurious  pests  and  insects  by 
the  importation  of  natural  enemies  was  prompted 
by  the  very  extensive  damage  clone  to  the  coconut 
trees  by  the  coconut  beetles.     Wasps  were  brought 
by  airplane  from  Zanzibar  and  the  Malaysian 
peninsula  in  the  hope  that  they  would  destroy  the 
beetle  grubs.      A  small  beetle  has  been  imported 
to  counteract  a  scale  which  damages  the  bread- 

"fruit  tl*66S. 

Another  pest  of  the  area  is  the  giant  African 
snail.  This  voracious  destroyer,  introduced  by 
the  Japanese,  has  damaged  many  of  the  crops  upon 
which  the  local  inhabitants  depend.  Breadfruit, 
papayas,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in  fact  nearly 
all  green  foilage,  fall  to  the  appetite  of  this  pest. 
It  is  a  prolific  breeder.  Chemical  measures  of 
control  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory  due 
to  the  heavy  rainfall.  The  importation  of  a  small 
carnivorous  snail,  thought  to  be  capable  of  control- 
ling the  African  snail,  has  been  under  study  in 
Honolulu  to  determine  whether  it  would  accom- 
plish the  desired  results  without  in  turn  becoming 
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a  pest.     Controlled  tests  are  being  undertaken  this 
summGi*. 

All  of  these  pests  and  many  more,  including 
mosquitoes  and  flies,  are  a  problem  which  is  con- 
stantly being  attacked  by  quarantine  officials,  en- 
tomologists,  and  field  scientists. 

Another  urgent  problem  faced  by  the  civil  ad- 
ministrators is  the  obviously  important  one  of 
transportation.  Before  the  war,  the  islanders  en- 
joyed a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  movement 
through  the  media  of  their  own  outrigger  sailing 
and  paddle  canoes.  After  the  war,  the  islands 
were  isolated  because  nearly  all  of  their  canoes 
had  been  destroyed.  The  administration  is  meet- 
in  o-  the  problem  by  furnishing  surplus  navy  boat 
hulls  to  the  inhabitants  at  a  very  nominal  cost 
and  assisting  them  to  repair  the  boats  and  get 
them  into  operation.  The  canoe-building  industry 
has  been  revived,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  some 
assistance  from  the  administration,  the  islanders; 
will  eventually  be  able  to  transport  the  bulk  of  the; 
copra,  supplies,  handicraft,  and  passengers  now 
being  carried  in  Navy  bottoms  withm  the  tern-; 

Public  health  has  received  major  attention  from 
the  administration.  The  inhabitants  were  found 
to  be  afflicted  with  many  diseases.  Yaws,  intes- 
tinal parasites,  skin  infections  and  diseases,  lep- 
rosy, and  tuberculosis  had  made  deep  inroads  into 
the  o-eneral  health  level.  With  Navy  doctors  and 
corpsmen  and  indigenous  nurses  and  laboratory 
technicians  working  often  15  to  18  hours  a  day  and 
providing  the  islanders  with  every  inducement  to 
report  for  treatment  and  seeking  out  those  who 
did  not,  the  general  health  level  is  vastly  improved. 
The  incidence  of  yaws  has  been  reduced  from  an 
estimated  90  percent  to  approximately  5  percent 
A  leprosarium  has  been  established  and  a  general 
health  survey  covering  every  inhabited  island  is 
now  in  progress,  particularly  to  check  on  the  exact 
extent  of  tuberculosis  which  is  of  great  concerr 
to  the  administration. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
the  administering  authority  has  attempted  to  pre- 
sent a  full  and  frank  account  of  the  conditions  u 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  t( 
answer  the  provisional  questionnaire  in  a  straight 
forward  manner.  We  invite  questions  on  an} 
matters  not  entirely  clear. 
Closing  Remarks  by  Ambassador  Sayre  3 

Mr  President  :  I  should  like  to  comment,  if  - 
may  on  the  observations  made  in  the  Trusteeshii 
Council  on  the  United  States  report  on  the  Trus 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.4  I  should  lik 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  my  government  to: 
the  comments  and  suggestions  which,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  one  member,  have  been  for  the  mos 

3  Made  on  July  13, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  th 
U  S   Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date 

'*  The  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  21  approved,  8  to 
with  three  abstentions,  the  report  of  its  drafting  committe 
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part  helpful  and  constructive.  My  government 
will  be  happy  carefully  to  consider  and  weigh 
these  suggestions.  My  government,  as  I  need 
scarcely  repeat,  is  anxious  in  every  practicable 
way  to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory. 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  on  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  my  government,  both  the  special  repre- 
sentative and  myself  pointed  out  to  the  Council 
certain  outstanding  factors  which  we  felt  essen- 
tial to  bear  in  mind  in  a  true  understanding  of 
the  problem.  The  general  situation  has  been  ably 
summarized  by  the  Republic  of  Iraq.  From  some 
of  the  questions  which  were  asked,  however,  I  fear 
that  certain  of  these  factors  may  have  been  over- 
looked. The  first  of  these  is  the  primitive  nature  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
and  the  fact  that  they  live  largely  on  the  food 
which  they  themselves  produce — on  a  subsistence 
economy — without  any  extensive  dependence  upon 
money.  In  fact,  many  of  them  use  such  money  as 
they  may  acquire  in  limited  amounts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  imported  "luxury"  items,  rather  than  for 
their  real  needs.  Also,  one  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  vast  sea  distances  which  separate  the 
far-flung  islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  with  the 
resulting  inf  requency  of  inter-island  visiting.  A 
third  factor  is  the  resulting  marked  diversity 
among  the  island  peoples  and  their  cultures. 

Another  factor  is  that  after  the  war,  which 
caused  widespread  destruction,  the  70  thousand 
Japanese  who  had  managed  and  administered  the 
government,  the  businesses,  and  the  educational 
programs  were  repatriated  leaving  the  entire  ter- 
ritory without  a  vestige  of  the  former  administra- 
tive organization.  Thus  the  administering  au- 
thority had  to  assume  immediately  the  task  of 

on  U.S.  administration  of  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific. 
The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  Security  Council. 

The  Council  noted  "with  approval  the  extent  to  which 
purely  local  forms  of  self-government  have  been  fostered 
and  encouraged"  in  the  former  Japanese  mandated  islands. 
It  recommended  that  the  United  States  continue  its  efforts 
"to  develop  regional  governmental  organs  on  a  represent- 
ative and  elective  basis,  and  that  it  endeavor  to  bring  rep- 
resentatives of  the  indigenous  population  into  the  terri- 
torial government." 

On  the  economic  side  the  Council  "welcomed  the  decla- 
ration of  the  United  States  that  it  seeks  no  profit  or 
aggrandizement  from  the  trust  territory."  It  also  praised 
U.S.  efforts  to  protect  the  island  peoples  against  loss  of 
their  land  and  to  promote  "a  sound  program  of  economic 
development." 

The  Council  recommended  that  the  United  States  take 
all  possible  steps  to  raise  living  standards  which  may  be 
below  prewar  levels  because  of  war  destruction.  It  also 
commended  the  U.S.  plan  to.  send  promising  students  from 
the  islands  to  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  for  higher 
education. 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  in  the  final  vote  for  approval, 
as  did  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States.  Costa  Rica 
was  absent. 

August  1,  1949 
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reconstructing  the  political,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional life  from  the  ground  up. 

The  great  bulk  of  observations  and  criticisms 
made  in  the  Council  were  by  the  Soviet  represen- 
tative. In  commenting  upon  his  observations,  I 
should  like  to  ignore  many  of  his  innuendos.  My 
government  believes  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  We  are  content  to  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  We  believe  that  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  was  set  up  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  not  as  a  sounding  board  for  prop- 
aganda but  as  an  organization  for  the  sincere  con- 
sideration and  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  trust  territories.  Upon  that  plane 
I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  Soviet  observations. 

They  manifested  a  profound  difference  of  view- 
point and  of  philosophies  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  trust  territories.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  three  of  these  fundamental  differ- 
ences, for  they  underlie  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  merit  careful  considera- 
tion and  discussion. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tories as  are  still  dominated  by  the  clan  system  in 
the  gradual  development  of  Western  forms  of 
democratic  government. 

The  Soviet  representatives  declared  (U.  N.  doc. 
T/P.V.  182,  p.  51): 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  special 
representative  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the 
Administering  Authority  not  only  retains  the  tribal  sys- 
tem but  utilizes  it  widely  for  purpose  of  administering 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating a  system  of  self-government  based  on  democratic 
principles,  the  Administering  Authority  has  limited  it- 
self to  a  few  purely  bureaucratic  measures  for  adjusting 
the  tribal  system  to  the  purpose  of  local  administra- 
tion. .  .  . 

All  that  has  happened  is  that  new  labels,  new  tags, 
have  been  hung  upon  these  chiefs. 

That  is  a  fresh  restatement  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative's constantly  recurring  theme,  i.  e.,  criti- 
cism of  any  administering  authority  for  not  wip- 
ing out  overnight  the  tribal  or  the  clan  system  and 
slapping  into  its  place  Western  forms  of  govern- 
mental processes  and  structures.  Doubtless  the 
Soviet  representative  does  express  in  this  criticism 
the  Soviet  philosophy  of  government,  but  it  is  a 
philosophy  with  which  my  government  cannot 
concur.  My  government  believes  that  democracy 
consists  in  building  upon  the  desires  and  consent 
of  the  governed.  Democracy  consists  in  the  grad- 
ual and  progressive  development  of  a  government 
foundationed  upon  education  and  evolving  un- 
derstanding. But  in  my  government's  view,  wide- 
spread and  popular  education  offers  the  only  sound 
foundation  upon  which  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  be  built.  It  is  because  my  govern- 
ment has  a  profound  belief  and  faith  in  democ- 
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racy,  rather  than  dictatorship,  that  it  believes  that 
the  clan  or  tribal  system  in  which  a  people  has 
been  bred  for  centuries  should  not  be  torn  out  by 
its  roots  and  replaced  overnight  by  Western  forms 
of  government  which  they  do  not  understand  or 
desire.  The  supplanting  must  be  a  gradual  and 
progressive  development,  based  on  education ;  and 
this  takes  time.  Remember  that  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands trust  agreement  is  only  2  years  old. 

The  administering  authority  believes  that  de- 
velopment toward  self-government  or  independ- 
ence, to  be  permanently  satisfactory,  must  _  be 
based  upon  active  and  intelligent  participation 
by  the  population;  and  that  such  constructive 
participation  on  a  territory- wide  basis  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  impracticable  in  view  of  the  primitive 
state  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  and 
the  wide  divisions  and  diversities  between  differ- 
ent cultural  groups,  caused  and  accentuated 
in  most  instances  by  their  geographical  separation. 
The  administering  authority,  while  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  political  advancement  of  the  population, 
believes  that  any  attempt  to  impose  this  advance- 
ment arbitrarily  by  law  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  obligation  imposed  by  article  G  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Agreement  which  requires  the  administer- 
ing authority  to  give  "due  recognition  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  in  providing  a  system  of 
law  for  the  territory." 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  fundamental  di- 
vergence in'  thought  between  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  my  own.  The  Soviet  representative 
said  yesterday  (p.  51) 5  that  "no  one  should  be 
confused  and  no  one  should  be  fooled  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  Administering  Authority  has  seem- 
ingly introduced  a  so-called  system  of  municipal- 
ities." In  his  view,  apparently,  the  promotion 
of  the  political  advancement  of  the  population 
demands  the  imposition  overnight  from  above  of 
a  full-fledged  territory-wide  government,  partici- 
pated in,  if  not  run,  by  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  institution  of  municipal  organ- 
izations is  not  the  way  to  go  about  it.  With  such 
a  view  my  government  profoundly  disagrees. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  down  through  the  cen- 
turies the  development  of  self-government  begins 
with  local  areas.  Long  before  any  feeling  of 
national  consciousness  develops  there  must  be  a 
development  of  unity  of  thought  and  organization 
in  local  communities.  The  nation  of  Italy  was  a 
comparatively  late  development.  Italy  grew  out 
of  the  earlier  city  states.  The  nation  of  France 
grew  out  of  earlier  feudal  units  and  local  organi- 
zations.    So  did  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  Pacific  Islands  it  seems  abundantly  clear 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  sincere  and  honest  attempt, 
in  the  words  of  article  76  of  the  Charter,  "to  pro- 

6  Page  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  UN  doc.  T/P. 
V.  182. 
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mote  the  political  .  .  ,  advancement  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trust  territories  and  their  pro- 
gressive development  towards  self-government," 
the  only  possible  practicable  way  to  begin  is 
through  the  organization  of  municipalities.  Re- 
member, as  the  report  points  out,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants living  in  an  area  of  some  3  million  square 
miles  and  separated  by  wide  cultural  diversities 
today  have  no  common  national  unity.  They  are 
separated  by  deep  prejudices  and  local  jealousies 
as  well  as  by  immense  distances.  Surely  it  must 
be  clear  that  if  the  foundation  is  to  be  soundly 
laid  for  any  system  of  self-government,  one  must 
begin  with  local  areas,  with  individual  islands, 
with  municipalities.  It  is  true  that  not  all  mu- 
nicipalities are  now  organized  on  a  representative 
basis.  We  have  endeavored  to  build  upon  the  best 
of  the  existing  indigenous  governmental  structure. 
However,  many  democratic  elections  have  been 
held  and  the  fact  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  voting  age  enjoy 
some  form  of  suffrage  it  is  a  clear  indication  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  gradually  remolding  the 
local  government. 

The  administering  authority  has  started  self- 
government  in  the  local  communities — which  is 
where  self-government  started  in  the  great  democ- 
racies of  the  Western  world.  It  has  already  be- 
gun expanding  this  through  regional  advisory 
bodies  such  as  the  Palau  congress,  the  conferences 
of  magistrates  in  Yap  and  in  Ponape,  and  has 
indicated  its  intention  of  progressively  extending 
the  sphere  of  indigenous  participation  as  the  popu- 
lation becomes  prepared  to  assume  such  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  administering  authority  has  accordingly 
already  begun  using  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
in  important  regional  and  district  positions,  in- 
cluding the  justice  and  superior  courts,  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  special  representative. 

Yesterday  in  spite  of  this,  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative said  (p.  47)  :  "The  Administering  Author- 
ity has  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
indigenous  population  of  the  Territory  into  the 
political,  legislative  and  judicial  organs  of  the 
Territory  at  all  stages  and  in  all  posts,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  judicial  bodies.  Not  only 
has  it  not  taken  the  necessary  steps,  but  it  has  not 
taken  any  steps  in  this  regard."  This  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

The  plan  of  the  administering  authority  for  de- 
veloping self-government,  as  explained  by  the 
special  representative,  is,  first,  to  develop  self- 
governing  municipalities;  also,  as  it  becomes 
possible  progressively  to  increase  the  powers  of 
regional  or  district  bodies,  and  finally,  in  time,  to 
develop  territory-wide  organs  of  self-government 
in  which  the  indigenous  inhabitants  will  play  a 
substantial  if  not  a  major  part. 

Yet  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Government 
calmly  announced  (p.  47)  that:  "From  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Administering  Authority, 
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as  well  as  from  the  replies  given  by  the  special 
representative,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  does  not  intend  to  intro- 
duce any  measures  which  would  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  organs  of  the  Territory."  That  is  also 
a  clear  misstatement  of  fact. 

There  remains  to  consider  the  Soviet  comments 
with  regard  to  the  economic  and  the  educational 
fields.  Much  of  what  I  have  already  explained 
applies  to  the  economic  field.  In  my  opening 
statement  I  made  clear  that  my  government  is 
seeking  from  the  islands  no  financial  gain  or  ad- 
vantage for  itself  or  its  nationals.  Not  a  single 
penny  of  profit  goes  from  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Instead,  my  government  is 
spending  large  sums  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. To  assist  the  people  in  the  marketing  of 
their  copra  and  other  island  products  and  in  the 
bringing  in  of  such  goods  as  they  need,  the  Island 
Trading  Company  was  organized.  All  the  profits 
from  this  organization  go  to  the  welfare  and  sup- 
port of  the  island  peoples. 

As  more  than  once  explained  by  the  special 
representative  and  as  set  forth  in  the  report  on 
page  155,  this  is  an  interim  arrangement  until 
such  time  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  locali- 
ses are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  these  functions 
m  their  own  account.  It  is  my  government's  de- 
sire to  encourage  and  assist  the  local  people  to 
achieve  this  goal  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
sland  inhabitants  are  taking  a  very  active  part 
:n  economic  activities  on  both  the  district  and  lo- 
;al  levels,  where  they  are  conducting  the  retailing 
md  have  even  organized  wholesale  companies  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Island  Trading  Company 
ms  been  able  to  withdraw  completely  from  the 
Saipan  District  and  to  curtail  its  activity  in  other 
listricts  so  that  the  inhabitants  may  themselves 
;arry  on  the  work.  The  company's  prices,  as 
stated  on  page  29  of  the  report,  have  been  fixed 
so  as  to  provide  a  full  opportunity  for  private 
mterpnse  to  enter  the  commercial  field.  It  is 
igain  shocking  to  hear  the  Soviet  representative 
leclare,  as  he  did  yesterday  (p.  52),  that  "the  Ad- 
nmistering  Authority  has  not  undertaken  the  nec- 
essary measures  to  bring  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants into  active  participation  in  the  economic 
lfe  of  the  area." 

As  to  the  wage  scales  in  force  in  the  Territory, 
t  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indigenous 
sconomy  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  a  price 
>r  "money"  system.  Special  wage  rates  have 
)een  authorized  in  particular  islands,  such  as  the 
saipan  District,  Kwajalein,  and  certain  islands 
)f  the  Ma  jure  Atoll,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
ligher  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Territory  &be- 
iause  of  greater  dependence  on  imported  food. 
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In  most  of  the  Territory,  however,  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services  is  integrated  into  the  social 
system  on  a  gift-exchange  or  community  effort 
basis.  Consequently,  the  comparison  drawn  be- 
tween the  average  rates  of  wages  and  the  money 
cost  of  certain  items  gives  a  totally  unrealistic 
impression  of  the  standard  of  living  which  a 
worker  can  maintain. 

The  statement  of  the  Soviet  representative  (p. 
53)  that  "it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  worker 
can  live  on  such  a  beggarly  wage"  and  again  (p. 
52)  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  doomed  "to 
a  beggarly  self -starvation  existence,"  are  as  un- 
realistic as  they  can  be.  The  majority  of  workers 
do  not  live  on  wages,  but  on  a  subsistence  basis. 
The  inhabitants,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
observation,  are  living  happy  lives  without  short- 
age of  food  or  other  living  necessities.  Malnu- 
trition is  no  longer  in  evidence  in  the  Territory. 

As  to  the  ability  of  those  receiving  low  wages  to 
obtain  education  for  their  chidren,  attention  is  in- 
vited to  page  61  of  the  report,  where  it  is  stated 
that  no  school  fees  are  required  in  the  public  school 
system  and  that  the  granting  of  scholarships  cal- 
culated to  cover  living  expenses  of  advanced  stu- 
dents is  a  widespread  practice. 

The  Soviet  representative  uses  this  same  unreal- 
istic approach  to  prove  from  the  case  of  teachers 
the  existence  of  racial  discrimination.  He  makes 
much  of  this  (p.  56) ,  as  he  did  in  his  similar  com- 
ments on  the  other  reports.  May  I  stop  for  a 
moment  to  explain  that  if  education  is  to  be  pushed 
at  a  rate  which  my  government  believes  it  should 
be  pushed,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an  ad- 
ministering authority  to  bring  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory teachers  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  at 
the  indigenous  teacher  training  school,  the  medi- 
cal school,  the  dental  school,  or  the  nursing  school. 
Apart  from  a  few  consecrated  missionaries,  unless 
the  administering  authority  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  of  the  country  from  which 
they  are  brought,  none  will  consent  to  come. 
American  teachers  cannot  be  brought  to  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  unless  they  are  paid  wages  no  less 
than  those  they  could  get  for  jobs  at  home.  Yet, 
through  this  interim  period,  to  pay  indigenous 
teachers  the  same  rate  of  wages  would  completely 
upset  their  positions  in  the  local  economy  and 
would  raise  the  cost  of  education  to  such  astro- 
nomical proportions  that  either  the  number  of 
indigenous  teachers  must  be  cut  to  a  ruinous  and 
shocking  level  or  else  education  would  bankrupt 
the  community.  Of  course,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  imported  and  the  indigenous  teachers  are  per- 
forming services,  each  needed  and  valuable,  but 
altogether  different.  The  problem  is  clearly  not 
one  of  racial  discrimination  nor  of  disregard  of 
article  76  (c)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  criti- 
cized the  educational  facilities  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. He  said  yesterday  (p.  66)  :  "It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  in  view  of  the  beggarly  wage  paid  to 
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teachers  the  entire  question  of  education  is  at  an 
unsatisfactory  stage.  .  .  .  The  Administering 
Authority  further  does  not  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  create  conditions  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  to  ob- 
tain a  secondary  or  higher  education." 

A  mere  glance  at  the  United  States  report  makes 
clear  that  here  is  another  misstatement.  As  shown 
by  the  figures  on  page  58,  within  the  short  time 
since  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  has  come  into 
force,  the  administering  authority  has  established 
a  free  public  school  system.  Elementary  schools 
are  located  throughout  the  Territory  and  an  ex- 
cellent teacher  training  school  has  been  established 
at  Truk.  As  shown  in  the  report,  out  of  an  in- 
digenous population  of  some  50,000  people,  no 
fewer  than  9,300  children  and  others  are  at  school. 
Not  only  has  it  established  elementary  schools,  in- 
termediate schools,  and  schools  for  advanced 
training  of  teachers,  medical  assistants,  dental  as- 
sistants, and  nurses,  but  also,  as  explained  by  the 
special  representative,  the  administering  authority 
is  assisting  certain  students  in  obtaining  higher 
education  in  Hawaii. 

May  I  say  just  a  word  with  regard  to  the  con- 
fusion which  arose  yesterday  during  the  discussion 
by  the  representative  of  Iraq  in  considering  the 
educational  statistics  appearing  on  page  104  of 
the  report.  As  becomes  evident  from  a  study  of 
these  figures,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
includes  only  those  from  6  to  16  years.  This  is 
the  age  range  served  primarily  by  the  elementary 
schools.  The  enrollment  in  the  intermediate 
schools  and  the  advanced  professional  schools 
naturally  include  students  whose  age  is  above  16. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  confusion 
which  arose  yesterday. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  refer  successively  to  a 
number  of  unconnected  comments  and  observa- 
tions : 

The  suggestion  that  the  head  tax  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  "progressive"  tax  system  or  at  least 
a  tax  system  which  would  take  into  consideration 
the  property  qualification  and  the  ability  to  pay 
of  the  population,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
government,  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  primitive 
nature  of  many  of  the  communities  in  the  Trust 
Territory.  The  head  tax  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  practicable  to  assess  and  helps  to  bring 
home  to  all  elements  in  the  community  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  their  participation  in  the  ex- 
pense of  government.  It  should  be  noted  that,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  form  of  tax  in  force  in  the  Territory,  The 
question  of  ability  to  pay  has  not  been  disregarded 
in  building  the  tax  structure  nor  even  in  the  case 
of  the  head  tax  itself.  As  shown  in  answer  to 
question  85  on  page  36  of  U.N.  document  T/359, 
provision  is  made  for  abatement  of  the  head  tax 
in  the  case  of  those  not  reasonably  able  to  pay. 
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The  representative  from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
recommended  that  the  budget  for  education  and 
public  health  be  increased.  All  of  us  would  like 
to  see  education  pushed.  I  submit,  however,  that 
my  government  has  been  generous  in  the  amount 
it  has  already  expended  from  its  own  funds  for 
education  and  public  health,  as  well  as  for  other 
functions  in  the  advancement  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, and  that  there  is  sound  basis  for  the  concern 
expressed  in  the  Council  over  the  risk  involved  in 
setting  up  more  expensive  governmental  services 
than  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  may  be 
able  to  support. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
slightly  mistaken  in  his  statement  (p.  66)  :  "The 
special  representative  has  told  us  that  there  really 
is  not  a  single  individual  in  the  Trust  Territory 
who  has  obtained  a  complete  secondary  education, 
without  even  mentioning  a  higher  education." 
I  call  the  Council's  attention  to  the  statements 
of  the  special  representative  on  this  subject  which 
will  be  found  on  pages  22-25  of  U.N.  docu- 
ment T/P.V.  181  and  on  pages  42-45  of  T/P.V. 
182.  The  special  representative's  words  in  the 
first  instance  were  that  there  are  "very  few"  and 
in  the  second  instance  that  there  are  "compara- 
tively few"  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  who  have 
a  higher  education.  As  to  the  possibility  of  sec- 
ondary education  for  qualified  students  beyond 
that  offered  in  the  intermediate  schools,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  statement  in  answer  to  question  228 
on  page  81  of  the  report  to  the  effect  that  qualified 
students  may  attend  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment high  school  on  Guam. 

Needless  to  say  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with  the 
statements  of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  impugning  the  motives  of  my  government 
and  alleging  that  it  has  failed  to  submit  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation. That  there  is  room  for  still  further  im- 
provement, we  freely  admit,  but  the  question  of 
our  good  faith  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  accom- 
plishments to  date  under  the  circumstances  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  submitted,  I  must 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  larger  type  be  used 
in  the  printing  of  the  next  annual  report.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pass  this  suggestion  on  to  my  government,  and  per- 
sonally I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  comply 
with  the  suggestion. 

The  manifest  advantage  of  training  indigenous 
nurses  at  the  dispensaries  where  they  would  re- 
main more  nearly  within  their  own  environment 
has  been  apparent  to  the  administering  authority 
and  carefully  considered.  To  date,  however,  the 
possibilities  of  broader  training  at  a  large  hos- 
pital have  appeared  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantage of  removing  the  nursing  standards 
from  their  own  environment.  This  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  continue  to  study. 
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The  suggestion  of  the  representative  of  Iraq 
that  the  seat  of  government  be  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Territory  is  one  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  administering  authority  for 
some  time.  The  logic  of  it  is  clear.  Initial  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  housing,  transportation,  and 
communications  have  prevented  making  the  trans- 
fer as  yet.  The  matter  is  now  under  very  active 
consideration  by  the  administering  authority. 

The  bringing  of  representatives  of  the  indige- 
nous people  into  the  central  government  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  is,  as  has  been  stated,  in  accord 
with  the  plans  of  the  administering  authority. 
The  important  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the  per- 
sons brought  in  are  truly  representative  of  the 
area.  How  soon  this  can  be  done  will  obviously 
depend  upon  the  development  of  a  broader  com- 
munity of  interest  and  understanding  of  over- 
all problems  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants. 

The  suggestion  of  the  representative  of  the  Phil- 
ippines that  a  stabilization  fund  should  be  cre- 
ated for  the  protection  of  copra  producers  is  one 
involving  the  very  delicate  question  of  judgment. 
The  complications  of  operating  such  a  fund  and 
the  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  copra  market  on 
any  accurate  basis  have  made  the  creation  of  such 
a  fund  appear  to  the  administering  authority  to 
date  to  be  less  desirable  than  the  simpler  method 
now  followed.  As  indicated  by  the  special  repre- 
sentative, there  has  been  a  recent  drop  in  the 
copra  market  which  may  have  a  very  serious  ef- 
fect on  this  whole  matter.  I  am  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  question  of  a  stabilization  fund  will  be 
further  considered. 

In  connection  with  the  concern  of  the  Philip- 
pine representative  over  the  proportion  of  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  the  copra  industry,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  copra  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  cash  in- 
come of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  as  a  whole, 
and  that  therefore  in  all  justice  it  should  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  tax  burden  and  is  in  a  better 
position  to  do  so  than  less  thriving,  new  indus- 
tries which  the  administering  authority  is  en- 
deavoring to  foster  in  order  to  broaden  the 
economy. 

I  fear  I  have  been  unduly  lengthy.  My  only 
excuse  is  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  problems 
which  are  not  confined  alone  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  These  are  fundamen- 
tal problems.  They  must  underlie  our  thinking 
in  much  of  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  understand  their  importance. 

For  the  close  attention  given  by  the  Council 
to  the  explanations  given  oy  the  special  repre- 
sentative and  for  the  constructive  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  offered,  my  government 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation. 

August  7,  7949 
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[July  23-29] 
Point  4 

In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  now  hold- 
ing its  ninth  session  in  Geneva,  the  major  event  of 
last  week  was  discussion  of  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  After  completion  of 
general  discussion,  the  Council  asked  its  Economic 
Committee  to  outline  a  workable  procedure  for 
putting  into  operation  a  technical  aid  plan,  to  be 
submitted  at  this  session.  Debate  on  the  plan  was 
marked  by  endorsements  from  all  those  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  except  representatives  of 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  who  expressed 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

Willard  Thorp,  the  United  States  representative, 
gave  the  Council  a  detailed  outline  of  the  United 
States  viewpoint  on  the  question,  traced  the  pre- 
paratory work  done  in  this  field  within  the  special- 
ized agencies  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
valuable  insight  gained  as  a  result  into  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  did  not  believe  that  the  United  Nations  could 
spend  usefully  36  million  dollars  as  suggested  by 
the  Secretary- General  for  the  first  year.  It  be- 
lieved that  a  maximum  of  25  million  dollars  could 
be  usefully  spent  for  the  first  year  and  felt  sure 
that  a  minimum  of  15  million  dollars  could  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  Thorp  suggested  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  establishing  and  collecting  contributions  for 
the  program  that  once  the  General  Assembly  had 
finally  decided  on  a  specific  program  for  the  first 
year,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  United  Nations 
to  sponsor  "a  general  technical  assistance  confer- 
ence." He  further  suggested  that  this  conference 
sit  during  or  immediately  after  the  fourth  regular 
General  Assembly  session,  that  governments  of 
states,  members  of  all  or  any  specialized  agencies 
be  invited  to  attend,  and  that  such  a  conference  be 
responsible  for  the  negotiation  and  commitment 
of  contributions.  Mr.  Thorp  supported  the  Secre- 
tary-General's proposal  to  set  up  a  "technical 
assistance  committee"  to  achieve  maxim  vim  coor- 
dination of  the  program,  the  committee  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  participating  agencies. 

With  regard  to  capital  investment,  Mr.  Thorp 
declared,  "We  must  accept  as  a  principle  that,  over 
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a  time,  local  capital  must  play  a  dominant  role  in 
the  development  of  underdeveloped  areas"  and 
he  indicated  that  he  considered  a  minimum  of  80 
percent  of  immediate  development  financing  needs 
would  come  from  the  underdeveloped  countries 
themselves.  He  stressed  that  it  was  essential,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  investment  fill  the  inevitable 
gap.  He  felt  that  adequate  investment  funds  were 
available  and  that  the  dearth  of  investment  in  past 
years  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
not  been  "adequate  inducement  to  attract  foreign 
capital  into  effective  uses  in  underdeveloped 
areas." 

Mr.  Thorp  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  promote  foreign  investment  for  eco- 
nomic development  by  supporting  the  activities  of 
the  International  Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  by  improving  the  climate  for  private 
foreign  investment  by  negotiating  conventions  to 
relieve  investors  of  the  burden  of  double  taxation. 
He  stated  that  proposed  legislation  guaranteed 
United  States  private  capital  newly  invested  in 
productive  enterprises  abroad  against  some  of  the 
risks  "peculiar  to  such  investments,"  and  he  added 
that  his  government  was  studying  possible  changes 
of  United  States  tax  laws  to  further  encourage  the 
flow  of  capital  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thorp  stressed  that  technical 
cooperation  and  capital  investment  processes  were 
cumulative  and  that  therefore  an  effective  program 
was  bound  steadily  to  increase  availability  both  of 
assistance  and  capital. 

The  Polish  representative  charged  that  the  "bold 
new  program"  was  an  attempt  to  find  outlets  for 
United  States  private  capital  and  would  tend  to 
deliver  underdeveloped  countries  to  the  "mercies" 
of  United  States  "monopolists."  The  U.S.S.R. 
representative  charged  that  the  colonial  policies  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
France  were  the  reasons  for  "the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem" of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  other  coun- 
tries taking  part  in  the  general  debate  pledged 
support  for  the  proposed  program. 

Acting  Mediator's  Report  on  Palestine 

Acting  Mediator  Ralph  Bunche  has  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  that,  now  that  the  practical 
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application  of  the  Security  Council's  truce  has 
been  superseded  by  effective  armistice  agreements 
voluntarily  negotiated  by  the  parties  in  the  transi- 
tion from  truce  to  permanent  peace  and  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission  is  conducting  peace 
negotiations,  the  mission  of  the  mediator  has  been 
fulfilled.  He  suggested  that  the  Security  Council 
provide  for  the  termination  or  the  transfer  to  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  established  by 
the  General  Assembly,  of  such  functions  as  now 
remain  to  the  position  of  mediator  under  Security 
Council  resolutions. 

Dr.  Bunche  included  in  his  report  suggestions  as 
,o  the  action  which  the  Security  Council  might  now 
consider  it  appropriate  to  take  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution.  If  adopted,  the  Council  would  express 
;he  hope  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  would  reach 
jarly  agreement  on  all  questions  outstanding  be- 
tween them;  would  declare  that  the  armistice 
igreement  "renders  unnecessary"  the  prolongation 
)f  the  truce  as  provided  in  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  July  15,  1948;  would  reaffirm  the 
:ease-fire  order  contained  in  that  resolution ;  would 
-equest  the  Conciliation  Commission  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  truce  super- 
vision group  to  undertake  the  observance  of  the 
:ease-fire  and  end  the  mediator's  functions;  and 
vould  request  the  Secretary-General  to  continue 
n  existence  such  of  the  truce  supervision  organi- 
sation as  the  Conciliation  Commission  requested. 

Man  for  an  Arms  Census 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
>egan  on  July  25  the  general  discussion  of  the 
French  plan  for  a  census  and  verification  of  armed 
orces  and  armaments  of  member  countries  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Commission's  Working  Committee  on  July  18.  An 
ntroductory  statement  by  the  chairman  in  which 
te  appealed  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ke- 
mblics  to  cooperate  in  formulating  an  effective 
lisarmaments  plan  was  followed  by  an  attack  on 
he  French  plan  by  the  Ukrainian  representative, 
)mitri  Z.  Manuilsky.  He  maintained  that  the 
>lan  was  unreal,  unfair,  hopeless,  and  impossible 
o  implement.  The  United  States,  the  United 
Cingdom,  and  France,  he  stated,  could  not  convinc- 
ngly  attempt  to  separate  the  problem  of  disarma- 
aent  from  that  of  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  United  States  representative,  Frank  C. 
fash,  said  the  record  of  the  Commission  was  an 
unimpressive  and  unproductive  one,  due  entirely 
o  the  Soviets'  unwillingness  to  extend  even  the 
lightest  cooperation."  He  contended  the  Soviet 
pposition  was  "bottomed  simply  on  the  Soviets' 
mwillingness  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  how 
ar  they  have  gone  in  arming  themselves  for  the 
vorld  conquest  which  is  their  avowed  goal."  "Com- 
•lete  acceptance"  of  the  scheme  by  the  United 
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States,  he  continued,  followed  careful  considera- 
tion and  recognition  that  any  method  which 
enabled  exchange  of  precise  and  verified  armed 
data  and  led  to  an  atmosphere  of  real  and  lasting 
improvement  in  international  relations  "is  worth 
any  sacrifice  or  risks  which  may  be  involved  in  the 
disclosure  of  such  information."  Mr.  Nash  noted 
that  atomic  weapons  had  been  placed  outside  the 
competence  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  that  both  questions  were  components  of  a  re- 
lated whole.  The  United  States,  he  added,  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  "mere  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  verification"  with  its  atomic  energy  pro- 
posals. 

Trusteeship  Council  Round-up 

The  Trusteeship  Council  concluded  its  fifth  ses- 
sion at  Lake  Success  on  July  22  and  voted  to  hold 
its  next  session  in  January  at  Geneva.  United 
States  representative,  Francis  Say  re,  abstained  in 
the  vote  and  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  favor  hold- 
ing meetings  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  away 
from  United  Nations  Headquarters. 

As  in  previous  sessions,  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  were  concerned  with  how  best  to  promote, 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  trusteeship  agreements,  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  peoples,  numbering  over  15  million, 
living  in  10  former  mandated  territories  which 
have  been  placed  under  its  supervision  as  trust 
territories. 

Specifically,  most  of  the  29  meetings  were  de- 
voted to  detailed  examination  of  reports  on  three 
of  these  territories  in  the  Pacific— Nauru,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States  as  a  strategic  trust  territory. 
This  completed  the  Council's  examination  of  the 
first  annual  reports  on  the  administration  of  all  of 
the  ten  trust  territories  under  its  supervision.  The 
Council  also  considered  19  petitions  submitted  by 
individuals  or  groups  appealing  for  Council  in- 
tervention in  their  grievances.  Other  important 
subjects  before  the  Council  were  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  facilities  in  the  six  trust  terri- 
tories in  Africa,  plans  for  visiting  missions  of  the 
Council  to  go  to  West  Africa  in  1949  and  to  the  Pa- 
cific area  in  1950,  the  question  of  administrative 
unions  involving  trust  territories  and  the  reports 
of  its  first  visiting  mission  to  trust  territories. 

Agreement  on  Cease-Fire  Line  for  Kashmir 

Military  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan 
on  July  26  reached  full  agreement  on  a  cease-fire 
line  of  approximately  800  miles  in  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
cease-fire  line  has  been  clearly  defined  since  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire  on  January  1, 1949.  Formal  ratification 
by  the  two  governments  is  expected  within  4  days. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Administrative 
Aeronautical  Radio  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  20 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Conference,  scheduled  to  convene 
August  1, 1949,  at  Geneva,  is  as  follows : 
Chairman 

Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairman 

Edwin  L.  White,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Bureau  of  En- 
gineering, Federal  Communications  Commission 

Advisers 

Aubrey  E.  Cole,  Airways  Operations  Specialist,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration 

Thomas  N.  Gautier,  Assistant  Chief,  Upper  Atmosphere 
Research  Section,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Donald  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Chief,  Technical  Branch,  Aviation 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Clinton  A.  Petry,  Director,  Frequency  Division,  Aeronau- 
tical Radio  Incorporated 

Robert  H.  Service,  Captain,  U.  S.  A.  F.,  Directorate  of  Com- 
munications, Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force 

Edmond  V.  Shores,  Airways  Operations  Specialist,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration 

Walter  Weaver,  Frequency  Engineer,  Aeronautical  Radio 
Incorporated 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Thomas  J.  Hunt,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

Called  by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (Itu),  the  second  session  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  is  expected 
to  conclude  a  world-wide  plan  for  the  assignment 
of  the  channels  in  the  high-frequency  bands  allo- 
cated exclusively  to  the  aeronautical  mobile  service 
by  the  1947  Atlantic  City  radio  conference.1  The 
first  session  of  the  Administrative  Conference  con- 
vened at  Geneva  on  May  15,  1948,  but  adjourned 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  individual  na- 

1  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1947,  p.  1034. 
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tions  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  their  do-  ; 
mestic  requirements.2 

The  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  forthcoming  session  ■ 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Provisional  Frequency 
Board  of  the  Itu  for  incorporation  into  a  general 
International  Frequency  List.    This  general  list  ; 
will  be  considered  by  a  special  Itu  administrative 
conference,  tentatively  scheduled  for  October  1949.  ! 

High  frequency  communications  are  used  for  the 
vast  majority  of  safety  operational  messages  be-  j 
tween  aircraft  in  flight  and  aeronautical  stations  < 
on  the  ground.  United  States  civil  domestic  air 
transport  operations  alone  constitute  about  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  the  world's  total.  Since  air 
transport  operations  are  dependent  upon  air- 
ground  communications  for  their  safety  and  reg- 
ularity, the  United  States  considers  the  sessions  of 
the  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Confer- 
ence of  particular  significance. 

All  member  countries  of  the  Itu  have  been  is- 
sued invitations  to  attend  the  forthcoming  session. 

Fourteenth  International 
Veterinary  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  22 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourteenth 
International  Veterinary  Congress  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  London,  August  8-13,  1949,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  College  of  London : 

Chairman 

Dr.  B.  T.  Simms,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Delegates 

Brigadier  General  James  A.  McCallam,  Veterinary  Corps, 

U.S.  Army 
Dr.   James  H.    Steele,   Chief,   Veterinary   Public  Health 

Division,  Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.S.  Public 

Health  Service,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


1  Bulletin  of  May  16,  1948,  p.  649. 
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Public  Opinion  and  American  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  the  President 1 


I  am  happy  to  be  present  at  this  Imperial  Coun- 
cil Session  of  the  Shrine  of  North  America  and  to 
participate  in  your  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration. 

Among  the  many  activities  of  the  Shrine  that 
have  contributed  to  progress,  I  have  always  been 
especially  interested  in  their  program  to  aid  crip- 
pled children.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  program 
illustrates  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  way  of 
life — concern  for  the  unfortunate  without  discrim- 
ination as  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  lim- 
ited this  attitude  of  concern  for  their  fellowmen  to 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  country.  As  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Shrine  in  Mexico  and  Canada  demon- 
strate, we  join  with  the  people  of  other  countries 
in  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Especially  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  Americans,  through  their 
chinches  and  other  organizations,  and  as  individ- 
uals, have  extended  the  hand  of  help  and  friend- 
ship to  the  unfortunate  of  many  lands. 

We  do  this  because  we  think  of  the  people  of 
other  countries  as  human  beings,  not  as  pawns  in 
the  game  of  power  politics. 

During  the  war,  we  established  warm  ties  of 
comradeship  and  common  purpose  between  our- 
selves and  other  peoples  in  the  struggle  against 
tyranny.  We  hoped  that  an  enduring  peace  could 
be  built  on  these  ties  of  friendship.  In  part,  these 
high  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  Leaders  of 
some  nations  have  cut  off  communications  and 
built  barriers  of  suspicion  between  their  people 
and  the  outside  world. 

But,  in  spite  of  this,  there  persists  in  this  coun- 
try a  sincere  feeling  of  friendship  and  sympathy 

1  Delivered  at  the  Imperial  Council  Session  of  the  Shrine 
of  North  America  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  July  19,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 


for  those  peoples  who  have  been  cut  off  from  us 
by  force  or  political  intrigue.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  know  the  facts  they 
would  return  our  friendship. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  in  our  efforts  to 
help  them  learn  the  facts.  We  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  world  should  have  the  facts,  not  only 
about  ourselves,  but  about  all  the  things  that  con- 
cern them  most  deeply.  Only  if  men  know  the 
truth  are  they  in  a  position  to  work  for  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 

In  this  country,  where  the  facts  are  readily 
available,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to  inform 
ourselves  concerning  world  affairs  and  important 
international  issues. 

This  is  vitally  important  if  our  country  is  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership 
that  it  has  today.  For,  in  this  nation,  foreign 
policy  is  not  made  by  the  decisions  of  a  few.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  democratic  process,  and  repre- 
sents the  collective  judgment  of  the  people.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  founded  upon  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  importance  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
Statesis  not  always  understood  or  properly  evalu- 
ated. Public  opinion  in  a  country  such  as  ours 
cannot  be  ignored  or  manipulated  to  suit  the 
occasion.  It  cannot  be  stampeded.  Its  formation 
is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  because  the  people 
must  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
issues  and  reach  a  reasoned  conclusion.  But  once 
a  democratic  decision  is  made,  it  represents  the 
collective  will  of  the  nation  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  endure. 

Those  who  rule  by  arbitrary  power  in  other 
nations  do  not  understand  these  things.  For  this 
reason,  they  do  not  realize  the  strength  behind  our 
foreign  policy. 
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The  major  decisions  in  our  foreign  policy  since 
the  war  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  an  informed 
public  opinion  and  overwhelming  public  support. 

For  example,  in  1945,  the  people  of  our  country 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  our  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations.  The  Senate  re- 
flected that  public  sentiment  when  it  approved  the 
Charter  by  a  vote  of  87  to  2. 

In  1948,  after  almost  a  year  of  discussion  and 
debate,  it  was  clear  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  approved  our  partici- 
pation in  the  European  Recovery  Program.  The 
Congress  translated  that  approval  into  legislative 
action  by  a  vote  of  approximately  four  to  one. 

Our  people  continue  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions as  fully  as  they  did  4  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  nations  have  obstructed  its  work 
through  the  misuse  of  the  veto.  We  want  to  im- 
prove the  United  Nations.  This  desire  was 
expressed  in  Senate  Resolution  239,  which  called 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  development  of  regional  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  mutual  defense  of  the  free  nations. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4. 

As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  desires  of  the 
people  for  stronger  support  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
has  been  negotiated  and  is  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  now  engaged  in  discussing  the  treaty 
with  the  deliberation  and  close  attention  that  is 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  All  points  of 
view  have  been  made  known.  Public  opinion 
among  our  people  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  give  its  approval. 

These  momentous  decisions  are  the  decisions  not 
of  the  government  alone,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason,  it  is  clear  that 
this  country  will  steadfastly  continue,  together 
with  other  nations  of  like  purpose,  along  the  path 
we  have  chosen  toward  peace  and  freedom  for 
the  world. 

The  formation  of  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  democratic  nations  may  be  a  slow  and  painful 
process,  but  the  results  endure. 

It  is  only  in  the  totalitarian  states,  where  all 
decisions  are  made  by  a  few  men  at  the  top,  that 
foreign  policies  can  be  reversed  or  radically  al- 
tered in  secrecy,  or  changed  abruptly  without 
warning.  Between  totalitarian  states,  disagree- 
ments can  suddenly  become  open  conflicts,  and 
allies  can  change  into  enemies  overnight.  The 
democratic  nations,  by  contrast,  because  they  rely 
on  the  collective  judgment  of  their  people,  are  de- 
pendable and  stable  in  their  foreign  relations. 

Today,  the  great  quest  of  mankind  is  for  a 
world  order  capable  of  maintaining  world  peace. 

Just  as  the  democratic  nations  formulate  their 
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foreign  policies  after  due  consideration  for  the 
opinions  of  their  citizens,  so  they  formulate  their 
plans  for  international  order  with  due  regard  for 
the  independence  and  the  sovereignty  of  other 
nations. 

The  kind  of  world  organization  for  which  this 
nation  and  the  other  democratic  nations  are  striv- 
ing is  a  world  organization  based  on  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  independent  states. 

We  are  familiar,  in  our  own  history,  with  this 
kind  of  organization.  Our  country  began  as  a 
federation — an  association  of  local,  democratic 
sovereignties  within  a  larger  whole.  The  existing 
states,  whether  large  or  small,  were  brought  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  voluntary  agreement. 

This  principle  of  mutual  respect  and  voluntary 
agreement  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  strong, 
world  organization  for  maintaining  a  just  peace. 
In  this  respect,  associations  of  nations  are  like  as- 
sociations of  individuals — they  will  not  survive 
and  prosper  unless  the  rights  and  the  integrity  of 
the  members  are  respected. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  United 
Nations  is  based.  The  United  Nations  is  designed 
to  give  every  nation  a  share  in  forming  decisions 
on  world  issues.  Such  an  organization  will  have 
its  difficulties.  We  all  know,  from  our  experience 
in  business,  in  unions,  cooperatives,  or  fraternal 
groups,  how  much  hard  work  and  honest  give-and- 
take  is  required  to  make  this  kind  of  organization 
successful.  But  we  also  know  that  in  the  long  run 
an  organization  based  on  voluntary  agreement 
among  its  members  will  command  greater  loyalty, 
speak  with  greater  authority,  and  have  a  greater 
chance  for  success  than  any  other  kind.  We  must 
therefore  continue  to  support  and  continue  to  im- 
prove the  United  Nations  as  the  way  to  lasting 
peace. 

In  contrast  to  the  United  Nations  is  the  concept 
of  a  world  order  based  on  the  rule  of  force.  In 
the  past,  attempts  to  organize  the  world  by  force 
have  always  failed.  The  most  recent  failure  was 
the  attempt  of  Nazi  Germany  to  establish  Euro- 
pean unity  through  the  rule  of  force.  This  at- 
tempt to  create  an  empire  by  conquest  lasted  only 
a  few  years. 

In  spite  of  the  record  of  history,  the  leaders 
of  some  nations  today  appear  still  to  be  relying  on 
force  as  a  method  of  world  organization.  Their 
doctrine  calls  for  the  destruction  of  free  govern- 
ments through  the  use  of  force  and  the  effort  to 
create  class  warfare.  To  achieve  their  aims,  they 
make  a  false  appeal  to  men's  sense  of  justice ;  they 
play  upon  the  common  desire  of  men  to  improve 
their  condition  of  life. 

But,  in  practice,  this  system  of  world  organiza- 
tion is  no  better  than  the  old  tyrannies  that  have 
failed.  It  is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  needs  and 
desires  of  men  for  a  better  life.  In  its  inner 
structure,  it  manifests  the  fatal  weaknesses  of  all 
dictatorships.  Within  the  circle  of  its  control 
today,  tensions  and  conflicts  appear  to  be  increas- 
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ig.  It  may  have  temporary  triumphs,  but  in  the 
mg  run  it  must  either  destroy  itself  or  abandon 
;s  attempt  to  force  other  nations  into  its  pattern. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  war  is 
levitable  between  the  nations  which  are  devoted 
)  our  concept  of  international  organization  and 
le  concept  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Commu- 
ism.  This  is  not  the  case.  I  am  optimistic  as  I 
tok  toward  the  future,  because  I  believe  in  the  su- 
erior  attraction  for  men's  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Bmocratic  principles  which  have  been  tried  and 
ssted  in  free  nations,  and  which  are  now  winning 
le  allegiance  of  men  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  battle  for  men's  minds  our  faith  is  more 
spealing,  more  dynamic,  and  stronger  than  any 
•talitarian  force.  The  world  longs  for  the  kind 
f  tolerance  and  mutual  adjustment  which  is  rep- 
ssented  by  democratic  principles. 
This  country  has  had  a  revolutionary  effect  in 
ie  world  since  it  was  founded.  Our  democracy 
as  born  in  a  world  of  absolute  monarchies.  The 
sa  which  we  made  a  living  reality  spread 
iroughout  the  world  and  brought  the  day  of  the 
)solute  monarchy  to  an  end.  We  have  always 
;en  a  challenge  to  tyranny  of  any  kind.  We 
•e  such  a  challenge  today. 

Our  idea  prevailed  against  the  absolute  mon- 
chies  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  prevailing 
gainst  the  new  and  more  terrible  dictatorships 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Our  idea  of  democracy 
eaks  in.  terms  which  men  can  understand.  It 
eaks  of  opportunity  and  tolerance  and  self-gov- 
nment.  It  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
dual,  his  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  right 
worship  as  he  pleases.  It  does  not  exact  blind 
palty  to  false  ideas  or  improbable  theories.  It 
•es  not  make  a  god  out  of  the  state,  or  out  of 
an,  or  out  of  any  human  creation. 
The  world  is  tired  of  political  fanaticism.  It  is 
iary  of  the  lies,  propaganda,  and  hysteria  cre- 
sd  by  dictatorships.  It  is  disgusted  by  the 
actice  of  torture  and  political  assassination.  It 
sick  of  the  kind  of  political  allegiance  which  is 
spired  solely  by  fear. 

Men  want  to  live  together  in  peace.  They  want 
have  useful  work.  They  want  to  feel  themselves 
lted  in  brotherly  affection.  They  want  to  enjoy 
at  great  privilege— a  privilege  denied  to  mil- 
»ns  throughout  the  world  today— the  right  to 
ink  their  own  thoughts  and  to  have  their  own 
nvictions. 

These  desires  of  mankind  are  satisfied  by  the 
mocratic  principles  which  we  have  put  into 
actice.  Inese  principles  are  at  work  today  as 
sy  were  m  the  past.  In  the  conflict  that  exists 
roughout  the  world,  these  are  our  greatest  ad- 
ntages.  They  should  give  us  confidence  that  we 
all  eventually  succeed  in  establishing  the  kind  of 
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international  organization  to  preserve  the  peace 
for  which  men  yearn. 

In  working  toward  this  goal,  we  must  act  wisely 
and  steadfastly.  We  must  realize  that  many  dan- 
gers yet  lie  ahead,  and  that  there  are  many  tasks 
and  problems  which  will  be  difficult  to  master. 
We  must  also  preserve  in  this  country  full  en- 
joyment of  those  basic  democratic  principles  which 
are  our  greatest  assets. 

In  this  period  of  history  when  our  country  bears 
the  major  responsibility  of  world  leadership,  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  are  inseparable.  We 
must  maintain  a  strong  and  stable  economy  as  the 
basis  of  our  own  well-being  and  as  the  primary 
source  of  strength  of  the  free  world.  We  must 
also  support  economic  health  and  democratic 
ideals  m  other  countries,  if  we  ourselves  are  to  re- 
main strong  and  prosperous. 

Both  these  objectives  require  action  now. 
We  must  take  proper  steps  to  see  that  our 
economy  moves  safely  through  the  present  tran- 
sition period,  and  that  employment  and  produc- 
tion start  expanding  again.  If  we  were  to  make 
our  plans  on  the  assumption  that  employment  and 
production  will  get  smaller,  Ave  would  only  make 
matters  worse  and  waste  much  of  our  potential 
economic  strength.  What  we  must  do,  instead, 
is  to  make  all  our  plans,  private  and  public,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  us  more  jobs  and  more  output 
I  his  is  the  way  toward  a  stronger  economy. 

Furthermore,  we  must  take  action  to  insure  that 
the  hard-won  economic  recovery  of  other  free  na- 
tions does  not  revert  to  stagnation  and  despair. 
One  of  the  most  foolish  things  we  could  do  right 
now  would  be  to  slash  our  appropriations  for 
European  recovery.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  be 
deliberately  throwing  away  gains  for  peace  and 
freedom  that  we  have  painfully  made.  Only  the 
Communists  would  profit  if  we  took  such  a  short- 
sighted course. 

We  have  been  making  progress  in  working 
toward  peace  and  freedom  because  we  have  been 
willing  to  make  the  investment  that  was  necessary. 
It  would  be  disastrous  now  to  change  our 
policy  and  settle  for  halfway  measures. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  lose  or  impair  the 
understanding  and  support  we  have  gained  among 
the  other  democratic  peoples.  These  are  priceless 
assets  in  the  great  task  of  constructing  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  world. 

The  kind  of  peace  we  seek  cannot  be  won  at  a 
single  stroke  or  by  a  single  nation.  Peace  worthy 
of  the  name  can  be  assured  only  by  the  combined 
effort  of  many  peoples  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
States  for  the  leadership  of  this  great  crusade 
for  peace.  We  have  not  taken  up  this  task  lightly, 
and  we  will  not  lay  it  down. 

We  must  go  resolutely  forward,  step  by  step, 
toward  the  creation  of  a  world  in  which  we,  and 
all  people,  can  live  and  prosper  in  peace. 
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Senate  Approves  Ratification  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

/Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  decisive  vote  given 
by  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.1 
The  Senate's  action  follows  months  Of  vigorous 
discussion  by  the  American  people  and  weeks  of 
searching,  exploration,  and  debate  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  Senate  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  fully  understand  the  Treaty 
and  its  implications  for  world  peace.  The  decisive 
nature  of  the  Senate  vote  makes  clear  to  the  world 
the  determination  of  the  American  people  to  do 
their  full  part  in  maintaining  peace  and  freedom. 


task  if  both  sides  will  now  extend  their  exchange 
of  views  to  all  problems  covered  by  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  11,  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  simultaneous  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  closely  related  problems  of  terri- 
torial settlement  and  disposition  of  the  refugees 
from  the  hostilities. 

The  internal  stability  and  the  economy  of 
both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  recent  conflict  in  Palestine. 
An  early  settlement  of  the  outstanding  issues  will 
speed  the  day  when  both  sides  are  in  position  to 
devote  their  energies  and  resources  to  the  restora- 
tion of  conditions  of  equilibrium  and  stability. 
The  United  States  Government,  through  its  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Porter,  stands  ready  to  extend 
firm  and  impartial  assistance  to  both  sides  to  reach 
a  settlement  which  will  speed  this  objective. 


Developments  in  Church-State  Conflict 
in  Czechoslovakia 


Lausanne  Negotiations  Resumed 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

On  July  18,  1949,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission,  which  is  charged  by  the 
General  Assembly  under  its  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1948,2  with  facilitating  final  settlement  of 
all  issues  outstanding  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  reconvened  in  Lausanne  after  a  brief  recess. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  on  July  16 
named  Paul  A.  Porter  as  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission,  to  replace  Mark  Ethridge, 
who  recently  resigned  that  position  in  order  to 
resume  his  activities  as  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Since  the  military  phases  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion are  now  at  an  end,  this  government  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  issue  outstanding  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  solution  by  peaceful  means.  In  fact,  it  was  to 
facilitate  such  solution  that  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission was  established  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Now  that  the  positions  of  both  parties  have  been 
fully  denned  in  previous  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  will  materially  advance  the  task  of  the 
Commission  if  both  the  Israeli  and  the  Arab  dele- 
gations return  to  Lausanne  with  full  authority  to 
enter  into  constructive  and  effective  negotiations. 
It  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the  Commission's 

1  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  82  for  and  13  against  ap- 
proval. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  2G,  1948,  p.  793. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

During  the  past  month  the  present  regime  ai 
Prague  has  taken  further  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  system  prevailing  in  the  satellite  state: 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  suppress  freedom  of  reli 
gion  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Czechoslovakia  wai 
an  original  signatory  to  the  United  Nation! 
Charter.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  pledged  themselves  to  promote  respect  for 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamen 
tal  freedoms.  The  United  Nations  has  been  en 
gaged  through  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu 
man  Rights  and  the  draft  Covenant  on  Humai 
Rights  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreed  standards  o: 
those  rights  and  freedoms.  The  acts  of  the  pres 
ent  Czechoslovak  regime  directed  toward  the  tyr 
annous  domination  of  religious  organizations  fr 
the  police  state  are  clearly  contrary  to  these  stand 
ards  and  as  such  are  deplored  by  the  Governmen 
and  people  of  the  United  States.1 


Address  by  George  C.  WlcGhee 

On  June  27  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  prog- 
Greece    before    the    Pan-Laconian 


ress    in 


Federation,  Washington,  D.C.  Text  was 
issued  as  Department  of  State  press  release 
491. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1949,  p.  30. 
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The  Inter- American  System  in  the  World  Scene  Today 


by  Willard  F.  Barber 


Senator  Vandenberg  has  said  that  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Keciprocal  Assistance  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2,  1947,  is  "sun- 
light in  a  dark  world."  Let  us  consider  that  docu- 
ment. 

The  Treaty  has  a  triple  aspect : 

A.  It  is  under  the  United  Nations  a  regional  ar- 
rangement for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity under  articles  52  through  54  of  the  Charter. 
It  invokes  the  right  (in  article  51)  of  individual 
and  collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack, 
pending  action  by  the  Security  Council. 

B.  It  states  that  an  armed  attack  by  any  state 
against  one  American  State  is  an  attack  against  all. 
An  armed  attack  upon  an  American  State  within 
the  area  described  in  article  4  of  the  treaty  or  with- 
in the  territory  of  an  American  State  outside  the 
area,  obliges  the  signatories  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  attack,  as  well  as  to  consult.  The  nature  of  the 
help  which  they  are  pledged  to  render  will  be  de- 
termined by  each  state  pending  a  consultation  to 
decide  upon  the  collective  measures  required  of  all. 
Thus  the  right  of  self-defense  in  article  51  of  the 
Charter  becomes  an  obligation  under  the  Rio 
treaty.  Decisions  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  are 
binding  on  all  parties,  including  those  not  con- 
curring, except,  that  no  state  is  required  to  use 
armed  force  without  its  consent. 

C.  It  provides  for  consultation  in  the  event  of 
an  act  or  threat  of  aggression  or  of  any  other  fact 
or  situation  which  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Americas  and  affects  the  inviolability,  terri- 
torial integrity,  sovereignty,  or  political  independ- 
ence of  an  American  State. 

Years  of  Development 

These  forthright  treaty  obligations  were  not 
3igned  at  Rio  in  an  outburst  of  hemispheric  senti- 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Round  Table 
an  Latin  America  of  the  first  annual  conference  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
>n  July  23,  104!),  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
late.  Mr.  Barber  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ameri- 
can Republic  Affairs. 

August  7,  1949 


mentality.  On  the  contrary.  The  treaty  was  not 
an  outburst,  but  an  outgrowth  which  has  been 
steady  and  cumulative  in  the  more  than  50  years 
of  development  of  the  Inter-American  system. 
Furthermore,  it  is  based  on  the  trial-and-error 
method,  hammered  out  through  years  of  actual 
practical  experience.  It  is  an  outgrowth,  not  an 
outburst.  It  does  indeed  offer  sunlight  in  a  dark 
world. 

From  our  own  national  point  of  view,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  a  reminder,  the  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
now  so  widely  acknowledged  and  approved,  has 
prevailed  for  some  tune  in  the  Inter-American 
area. 

The  Practice  of  Consultation 

It  was  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  that  the  principle  of  consul- 
tation was  agreed  to  in  the  event  that  the  peace  of 
the  Americas  was  threatened.  This  was,  there- 
fore, an  important  milestone  in  establishing  the 
machinery  for  implementing  the  basic  policy  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

The  consultative  procedure  originating  in  1936, 
confirmed  at  Lima  in  1938,  and  manifested  during 
the  war  years  by  meetings  in  1939  at  Panama,  in 
1940  at  Habana,  and  in  1942  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  Inter- American  security. 
It  was  also  broadened  to  apply  to  other  situations 
than  those  affecting  security.  In  fact,  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(Oas)  consultation  may  be  invoked,  with  the 
majority  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Oas,  for 
any  problem  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of  common 
interest  to  the  American  States. 

The  Doctrine  of  All  for  One 
And  One  for  All 

At  Habana  in  1940,  the  consultative  procedure 
produced  a  resolution  that  an  attack  upon  one 
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American  state  by  a  non- American  state  would  be 
considered  as  an  attack  upon  all  of  them.  This 
was  none  too  early  as  a  security  measure,  for  it 
was  in  the  very  next  year  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed. 

Before  the  war  was  concluded,  however,  further 
steps  to  improve  hemispheric  security  were  taken. 
These  steps  reached  a  culmination  with  statements 
in  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  and  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  of  1945  that  an  attack  upon  an  Amer- 
ican State  by  any  state  constitutes  an  aggression 
against  all  the  American  States.  The  act  went  on 
to  provide  for  consultation  to  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  meet  such  aggression,  including  the 
possible  use  of  armed  force.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  whereby 
attacks  against  an  American  State  might  be  met  by 
well-defined  collective  action. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  Chapulte- 
pec the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  did  not  yet 
exist.  Nonetheless  that  act  provided  that  the 
treaty  which  might  grow  out  of  it  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  gen- 
eral international  organization,  when  established. 

At  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1947,  the  resolutions  on  con- 
sultation, accepted  in  1936,  and  the  doctrine  of  "all 
for  one,"  agreed  upon  since  1940,  were  brought  to- 
gether and  considerably  advanced  by  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance.  That  it  was  not  an  isolated  peak 
of  inter- American  solidarity  is  proved  by  the  cate- 
goric repetitions  of  the  same  two  concepts  in  the 
Charter  of  Bogota  signed  in  1948. 

The  Rio  Treaty 

The  all-for-one  doctrine  appears  in  articles  3 
and  6.  The  Treaty  establishes  a  clear  obligation 
on  the  parties  to  take  action  in  meeting  armed  at- 
tack ;  it  requires  consultation  respecting  other  acts 
of  aggression  and  any  other  situations  affecting 
the  security  of  an  American  State  and  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  America.  It  specifies  the  proce- 
dure and  organs  through  which  the  community  of 
states  will  act  and  lists  measures  which  may  be 
taken  against  an  aggressor.  Each  party  is  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  carry  out  decisions  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation,  although  it  may  have  voted 
against  that  decision,  the  sole  exception  being  that 
its  armed  forces  may  not  be  used  without  a  State's 
consent. 

The  Rio  Treaty  is  open  for  signature  by  any 
American  State.  This  includes  Canada.  Of  the 
21  American  Republics,  representatives  of  20  have 
already  signed.  The  life  of  the  Treaty  is  in- 
definite. 

The  United  States  Senate  approved  the  Treaty 
on  December  8,  1947,  72  to  1.    Our  ratification, 
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deposited  on  December  30,  1947,  was  the  second 
On  December  3,  1948,  the  Pan-American  Unioi 
received  the  ratification  of  Costa  Rica,  the  four 
teenth,  bringing  the  Treaty  into  effect  with  respec 
to  the  ratifying  states.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  ai 
honor  to  attend  in  person  that  epochal  event. 

Cuba  and  Chile  have  since  deposited  their  ratifi 
cations. 

It  does  not  suffice  for  there  merely  to  be  agreec 
upon  documentation  and  established  machinery  ii 
order  to  maintain  inter- American  security.  Ai 
was  stated  by  the  United  States  representative  oi 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Americai 
States,  on  October  12, 1948, 

"that  structure  of  peace  will  fail  to  achieve  realitj 
...  if  it  does  not  receive  a  constant  and  devotee 
use.  Every  threat  to  use  force  .  .  .  undermine! 
the  reality  of  our  Organization,  and  deserves  tin 
united  condemnation  of  all  our  peoples.  Ever] 
successful  solution  of  international  disputes  ir 
accordance  with  our  established  procedures  anc 
principles,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  our  inter 
American  structure  more  real,  and  deserves  oui 
united  applause." 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations 

All  of  the  American  States  are  members  anc 
supporters  of  the  United  Nations.  As  I  have  indi 
cated,  every  effort  is  made  to  assure  that  the  re 
gional  activities  carried  on  through  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  States  and  the  written  document 
which  they  adopt  are  consistent  with  the  aims,  pur 
poses,  and  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char 
ter.  But  the  relationship,  in  fact,  is  considerably 
more  constructive  than  it  would  be  if  merely  main 
tained  on  the  even  keel  of  consistency.  As  Secre 
tary  Acheson  said  to  the  members  of  the  Council  o: 
the  Oas  on  Pan-American  Day  of  this  year : 

"The  Organization  of  American  States  is  ai 
element  of  strength  for  the  United  Nations,  anc 
conversely,  the  United  Nations  is  an  element  o: 
strength  for  the  Organization  of  American  States 
All  of  us  belong  to  both  and  are  active  in  both 
There  are  no  divided  loyalties  here.  We  can  hon 
estly  and  sincerely  serve  the  same  cause  in  both  th< 
regional  and  the  universal  system." 

Inter- American  success  in  developing  a  security 
system  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  closi 
relationship  between  the  Oas  and  the  United  Na 
tions  are  areas  in  which  we  who  have  responsibil 
ity  for  developing  and  carrying  out  United  State' 
foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the  Americas  fee 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  and  encourag 
ing  progress  continues  to  be  made.  We  are  f  amil 
iar  with  the  concept  of  the  growth  of  law  anc 
order  through  custom  and  precedent.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  century  of  experience  by  the  America! 
States  in  learning,  often  by  the  "trial  and  error' 
method,  to  live  together  not  only  in  the  negative 
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sense  of  absence  of  conflict,  but  in  constructive  co- 
operation toward  international  well-being,  cannot 
but  have  special  significance. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  most 
recent  forward  steps  toward  greater  international 
security  and  peace :  I  refer  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  collec- 
tive self-defense  arrangement  among  the  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  principles  and  procedures  developed 
by  the  American  Republics.  Of  these  there  are 
three  which  I  should  like  specifically  to  mention. 

First  is  the  concept  of  regional  arrangements 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
representatives  of  the  American  governments  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference  on  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  actively  supported  the  in- 
clusion of  this  concept  in  the  Charter,  basing 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  on  our  hemisphere 
experience  and  aspiration.  In  doing  so  they  ex- 
pressed viewpoints  which  had  been  emphasized, 
shortly  before  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  at  the 
Mexico  City  conference  of  American  States. 
Both  the  Eio  Treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
represent  tangible  consequences  of  this  inclusion 
of  the  principle  that  regional  arrangements  for 
collective  self-defense  can  assure  practical  meas- 
ures for  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  har- 
mony with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  principle  that,  within 
such  a  regional  security  arrangement,  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  parties  should  be  considered  as  an 
attack  on  all  of  them  has  been  incorporated  in  both 
the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
The  significance  of  this  concept  for  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  been  increasingly 
recognized  among  them  for  a  number  of  years  and 
had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec  of  1945. 

Third,  the  principle  that  sovereign  states  with 
common  problems  should  consult  on  means  of  deal- 
ing with  them,  which  is  incorporated  in  article  4  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (as  I  indicated  above) 
has  long  been  recognized  among  the  American 
States.  Much  of  the  significance  of  the  growth 
of  the  Inter- American  system  lies  in  the  strength- 
ening of  that  principle  through  the  development 
and  utilization  of  specific  procedures  for  such 
consultation.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
ralue,  both  of  an  informal  exchange  of  views  and, 
if  necessary,  of  a  formal  consultation  among  gov- 
ernments, is  so  well  recognized  and  so  well  accept- 
ed among  the  21  American  States  that  it  forms 
in  integral  part  of  the  framework  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States. 
These  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  ways  in 
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which  inter-American  factors  have  affected  the 
creation  of  a  security  pact  for  the  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  Let  it  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  underlying  foundation  on  which 
all  of  these  countries,  North  American,  South 
American,  and  European,  build  their  structures 
for  peace  is  a  common  faith  in  the  future  of 
democratic  government. 

As  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador-at-Large,  in 
an  address  to  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  on 
April  7, 1949,  said : 2 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  rival  to  the  United  Na- 
tions were  not  addressed  to  the  Rio  Pact  of  1948. 
The  Rio  Pact  had  a  very  similar  basis  in  terms  of  a 
regional  arrangement  relying  heavily  on  Article 
51  of  the  Charter.  Perhaps  when  the  Rio  Pact  was 
concluded,  those  interested  in  the  United  Nations 
remembered  particularly  that  the  conclusion  of 
some  such  regional  arrangement  for  the  Americas 
was  planned  at  the  Chapultepec  Conference  of 
1945  just  before  the  United  Nations  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  The  probability  of  its  conclusion 
was  very  much  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed 
the  Charter.  The  Rio  Pact  therefore  seemed  to 
many  a  reasonable  development  in  no  way  in  con- 
flict with  the  Charter.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
just  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  But  it  would 
also  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  this  Treaty  deal- 
ing with  the  North  Atlantic  area  endangers  the 
United  Nations  any  more  than  the  Rio  Treaty  en- 
dangered the  organization." 

Effect  of  North  Atlantic  Pact  on 
Inter-American  System 

What  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Inter-American 
System  and  its  Organization  of  American  States? 
Before  answering  this  question,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Acheson 
when,  on  April  7,  he  transmitted  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  to  President  Truman  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification : 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  patterned  on 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  essence  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  an  armed  attack  on  any  of 
the  North  Atlantic  nations  is  in  effect  an  attack 
upon  them  all.  An  attack  upon  any  of  them  would 
not  be  designed  merely  to  gain  territory  or  nation- 
alistic ends.  It  would  be  directed  squarely  against 
our  common  democratic  way  of  life. 

"The  essential  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  fortify 
and  preserve  this  common  way  of  life.  It  is  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  making  clear  in  advance  the  determination  of 
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the  parties  resolutely  and  collectively  to  resist 
armed  attack  on  any  of  them.  It  is  further  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  stability  and  well-being 
of  the  member  nations  by  removing  the  haunting 
sense  of  insecurity  and  enabling  them  to  plan  and 
work  with  confidence  in  the  future.  Finally,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  effective  collec- 
tive action  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  if  an  armed  attack  should 
occur." 

In  view  of  these  purposes  and  our  confidence 
that  they  will  be  realized,  it  is  entirely  clear  that 
the  outstanding  effect  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
on  the  Inter- American  System  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increased  security  which  results  from  its  de- 
terring any  potential  aggressor  who  might  wish 
to  launch  an  attack  aimed  ultimately  at  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Since  the  Rio  and  the  North 
Atlantic  treaties  are  designed  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
former  for  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and 
the  latter  for  the  American  Community,  their  com- 
plementary results  are  certain  to  be  mutually 
beneficial.  The  area  of  potential  aggression  is 
thereby  materially  diminished,  and  the  necessity 
that  either  treaty  may  have  to  be  invoked  is  less 
likely. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  I  believe,  that,  al- 
though the  net  result  of  these  two  regional  se- 
curity arrangements  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  to  further  our  common 
aspirations  for  peace,  the  treaties  on  which  they 
are  based  are  separate  documents  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  the  parties  are  only  those  which 
it  has  specifically  accepted.  No  direct  organiza- 
tional connection  between  the  two  treaties  is  called 
for,  nor  is  it  now  contemplated  that  any  will  be 
established. 

As  Senator  Connally  stated  in  the  Senate  on 
July  5  last : 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  policies  which  we  have  evolved 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  follows  naturally 
upon  the  commitments  of  mutual  aid  and  collec- 
tive self-defense  undertaken  by  the  Declaration  of 
Chapultepec,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the 
Eio  Pact." 

It  is  true  that  each  of  the  two  treaties  calls  for 
consultation  in  the  event  of  any  situation  which 
threatens  the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  of 
political  independence  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
that  treaty.  Situations  are  conceivable  under 
which  this  obligation  might  be  invoked  under  both 
treaties.  Although  the  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  existence  of  both  treaties  makes  such 
a  situation  less  rather  than  more  likely  to  occur, 
the  obligation  of  the  parties  to  consult  with  other 
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governments  is  one  which  results  from  their  hav- 
ing become  a  party  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
treaties.  There  is  no  increased  obligation  to  the 
parties  of  the  Rio  Treaty  because  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  has  been  formulated. 

Differences  Between  the  Two  Treaties 

There  are  certain  differences  between  the  two 
treaties.     The  Rio  Treaty  contains  specific  proce- 
dures  with   regard   to   consultation   and   voting 
which  the  Atlantic  Pact  does  not  have.    The  Rio 
Treaty  specifies  measures  upon  which,  after  initial 
measures  of  self-defense  have  been  taken,  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  may  agree.     Any  of  these,  except 
the  use  of  armed  force,  may  become  obligatory  on 
all  parties  to  the  Treaty  if  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  the  states  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty.     On 
the  other  hand  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  obligates 
each  party  to  take  ".  .  .  individually  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area."     The  Inter- American  Treaty  contains  a 
provision,  not  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
for  procedures  which  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
event  of  conflict  between  parties  to  the  agreement. 
There  are  other  differences  of  detail  between  these 
two  great  undertakings,  but  they  do  not  obscure 
the  fact  that,  as  Secretary  Acheson  has  said :    We 
joined  with  the  other  American  Republics  and  we 
now  join   with   Western   Europe   in   treaties  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  insure  interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 


U.S.  Information  Service  in  Shanghai 
and  B-f  anBcow  Ordered  Closed 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 
[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  public 
affairs,  on  July  18  announced  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  officially  informed  that  United 
States  Information  Service  offices  in  Shanghai 
and  Hankow  have  been  ordered  closed  by  Chinese 
Communist  officials.1 

Mr.  Allen  said : 

This  is  a  new  and  dramatic  proof  that  Com- 
munist dictatorships,  like  all  other  dictatorships 
strike  out  the  free  flow  of  information  immedi- 
ately on  seizing  power.  Dictatorship  and  cen- 
sorship go  hand-in-hand. 

Totalitarian  regimes  can  exist  only  by  holding 
their  subjects  in  ignorance  and  by  warping  then 


1  U  S.  Information  Services  were  closed  by  the  Chinesi 
Communists  as  follows :  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  July  15 
Peiping,  July  19 ;  Tientsin,  July  20;  and  Nanking,  July  26 
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rinds  with  a  strictly  controlled  and  one-sided  pic- 
ure. 

Thus,  it  is  that  the  United  States  Information 
service  in  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  dedicated  to 
elling  the  Chinese  people  the  facts  about  the 
Jnited  States,  our  aims  and  aspirations  for  world 
teace,  is  being  suspended  by  the  Communist  cap- 
ors,  who  realize  that  public  enlightenment  is  their 
reatest  enemy. 

Number  of  Americans  Residing  in  China 
and  Hong  Kong 

leleased  to  the  press  July  22] 


Consular 

Personnel 

district 

Offi- 
cial 

Nonofficial 

Total 

langhai    .    . 

109 

76 

5 

49 

14 

13 

2 

4 

14 
6 

5 

38 

2 125 

53 

,471 
707 

47 

149 

61 

1  580 

inton  .    .    . 

783 

singtao  .    . 

Canton  

Other  parts  of 
Kwangtung  Prov- 

Kwangsi  Prov- 
ince     

Fukien  Province  . 

269 

152 

102 

184 

52 

Biping     .    . 

198 

lentsin    .    . 

75 

ukden    .    . 

13 

airen       .    . 

2 

ankow   .    . 

363 

276 
180 

367 

tiungking  . 

Wunan  area .    .    . 
Rest  of  Hupeh 

Province   .    .    . 
Honan  Province  . 
Hunan  Province  . 
Kiangsi  Province 
Shensi  Province    . 

96 

20 
16 

77 

150 

4 

290 

unming .    . 

186 

ihwa  .    .    . 

Kunming  .... 
Rest    of    Yunnan 
Province   .    .    . 
Kweichow  Prov- 

88 
62 
30 

5 

aipei  .    .    . 

84 
2  75 
087 

122 

anking  .    . 

2  200 

ong  Kong  . 

1 

1    140 

Hong  Kong  .    .    1, 

070 
17  - 
4 

Total.  . 

513 

500 

5,013 

1  No  recent  break-down  by  provinces. 

2  Approximate  number. 

iscussions  With  Mexico  on 
etirolewm  Development  Suspended 

'tcli  a.srd  to  the  press  July  19] 

United  States  and  Mexican  Government  officials 
ave  continued  their  study  of  the  subject  of  a 
>an  of  United  States  public  funds  for  the  devel- 
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opment  of  Mexican  petroleum  resources  and  for 
refining  and  distribution  facilities.1 

These  conversations  have  not  to  date  resulted 
in  an  understanding  between  the  two  governments 
on  a  basis  under  which  the  desired  financial  aid 
would  be  extended. 

The  conversations  have  now  been  suspended  at 
the  request  of  the  Mexican  Government  without 
prejudice  to  their  resumption  in  the  same  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out. 


Air  Transport  Agreement  With 
Dominican  Republic 

[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  20 
that  an  air  transport  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  signed  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo  on  July  19,  1949.  This  is  the 
thirty-ninth  such  agreement  concluded  by  the 
United  States. 

This  agreement  is  of  the  so-called  Bermuda  type, 
upon  which  the  great  majority  of  the  air  transport 
agreements  which  the  United  States  has  concluded 
with  other  countries  is  based.  The  Bermuda  type, 
adopted  at  a  United  States-United  Kingdom  air 
conference  at  Bermuda  in  1946,  provides  for  the 
"five  freedoms"  in  air  transportation.2 

The  text  of  the  agreement  will  be  released  at  a 
later  date. 


Negotiations  for  Supplementary  Tax 
Treaty  With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  July  22] 

United  States  and  Canadian  tax  officials  expect 
to  meet  at  Ottawa  during  the  last  10  days  of  August 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  entering  into  a  new 
convention  modifying  and  supplementing  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  tax  conventions  signed  on 
March  4,  1942,  and  June  8,  1944,3  which  relate 
respectively  to  taxes  on  incomes  and  taxes  on 
estates  of  deceased  persons. 

If  basis  for  a  new  convention  is  found,  a  draft 
of  its  proposed  terms  will  be  prepared  during  the 
meeting  and  submitted  to  the  two  governments  for 
consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  information  and 
views  as  to  possible  betterment  in  tax  relations 
with  Canada  in  respect  of  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1949,  p.  466. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  584. 

3  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1944,  p.  543. 
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Visitors  to  U.  S.  Under 
Travel-Grant  Program 

The  following  persons  have  received  grants-in- 
aid  to  visit  in  the  United  States,  which  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons 
of  the  Department  of  State : 

British  Scholars 

Six  British  scholars  will  arrive  in  the  United 
States  during  the  next  month  on  travel  grants 
under  the  terms  of  the  Fulbright  Act,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  July  5  by  the  Department  of  State. 
They  are  among  the  first  of  59  scholars  who  will 
received  similar  awards  this  year  under  this  ex- 
change program  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Those 
arriving  soon  are : 

Harry  Cranbrook  Allen,  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  is  dean  and  tutor  in  history, 
will  teach  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  giving  courses  on  eighteenth 
century  England  and  on  the  history  of  Anglo- 
American  relations. 

Ronald  Haydn  Preston,  warden  of  St.  Anselm 
Hall,  Manchester  University,  will  teach  during 
the  summer  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  which 
is  a  section  of  the  summer  session  of  Columbia 
University.  Following  the  summer  session,  he 
plans  to  lecture  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan 
and  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Gilbert  James  Walker,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  Bir- 
mingham, will  give  courses  at  the  Harvard 
University  summer  school  on  economic  planning 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  business  organization  and 
control.  Following  the  summer  session  he  hopes 
to  do  research  in  connection  with  investigations 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Washington. 

Dr.  Daryll  Forde,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  London,  will  serve  as  visit- 
ing professor  in  anthropology  at  the  second  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  California.  He 
also  plans  to  consult  with  colleagues  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania before  returning  to  England. 

Dr.  James  Stuart  Stewart,  professor  of  New 
Testament  language,  literature,  and  theology  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  accepted  the 
Hoyt  lectureship  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  also  plans  series  of  lectures  at  Prince- 
ton and  McCormick  Theological  Seminaries  and 
at  the  Pittsburgh  School  of  Religion. 

Brian  Hackett,  lecturer  in  landscape  architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Durham,  England,  will 
carry  out  research  in  his  field  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 
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Already  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  similai 
grants  are : 

Dr.  John  Maclean  Smith,  tutor  in  medica". 
pathology  at  Sheffield  University,  has  been  in- 
vited by  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  as  a  fellow 
in  the  biological  division  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment where  he  will  do  research  in  infectious  jaun 
dice  in  association  with  Dr.  George  S.  Mirick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Ewing,  directoi 
and  professor  of  the  department  of  education  oj 
the  deaf  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  havi 
been  invited  by  Northwestern  University  to  con 
duct  courses  in  audiology  and  teacher  training 
at  the  summer  session  of  that  institution. 

These  awards  are  made  under  Public  Law  5& 
(79th  Congress),  the  Fulbright  Act,  which  au 
thorizes  the  Department  of  State  to  use  foreigi 
currencies  and  credits  acquired  through  the  sale  o: 
surplus  property  abroad  for  programs  of  educa 
tional  exchange  with  other  nations.  Since  onb 
foreign  currencies  are  available,  grants  to  foreigi 
nationals  to  come  to  the  United  States  are  limite< 
to  round-trip  travel,  and  expenses  in  this  countr; 
must  be  met  from  other  sources. 

It  is  expected  that  additional  travel  grants  un 
der  the  program  with  the  United  Kingdom  wil 
soon  be  announced  for  100  British  students  fo 
attendance  at  American  colleges  and  universitie 
during  the  coming  academic  year,  as  well  as  fo 
250  British  and  American  elementary  and  sec 
ondary  school  teachers  to  be  exchanged  under  th 
British-American  teacher  exchange  plan. 

Awards  to  Americans,  which  may  include  round 
trip  transportation,  tuition  or  a  stipend,  and  a  li"V 
ing  allowance,  will  also  be  made  to  approximate! 
100  students  and  37  professors  and  researc 
scholars  for  study,  teaching,  or  research  in  th 
United  Kingdom  during  the  coming  academi 
year. 

Rangoon  Chemist 

U  Po  Tha,  professor  of  chemistry  and  dean  o 
science  at  the  University  of  Rangoon,  has  arrive 
in  the  United  States  to  attend  the  summer  sessio 
of  Cornell  University.  He  will  also  visit  othe 
American  universities  for  consultation  and  re 
search  in  the  chemistry  of  plant  products. 

Colombian  Housing  Expert 

Hernando  Posada  Cuellar,  general  manager  c 
the  Territorial  Credit  Institute  of  Colombia,  r< 
cently  arrived  in  Washington  to  spend  5  weeks  i 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  wit 
officials  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agenc 
and  other  specialists  in  this  field  concerning  hous 
ing  problems.  His  visit  has  been  made  possibl 
through  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  c 
State  awarded  in  cooperation  with  the  Housin 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
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Bolivian  Agriculturalist 

Eduardo  Paloma,  until  recently  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Agriculture  of  Bolivia,  now  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Inter- American  Agricultural  Service 
of  that  country,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  visit  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States.  His  visit, 
which  is  for  a  period  of  3  months,  has  been  facili- 
tated by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of 
State  awarded  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

New  Zealand  Microbiologist 

Lyle  Brandon  Fastier,  research  officer  in  micro- 
biology at  the  Department  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  of  New  Zealand,  has  arrived  in 
the  United  States  to  study  virus  diseases  at  the 
George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Pauline  Fertsch,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology, University  of  Texas,  will  serve  as  visit- 
ing lecturer  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  Manila. 

Dr.  Ruth  M.  Leverton,  director  of  human  nutri- 
tion and  food  research,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Nebraska,  will  teach  nutri- 
tion at  the  Philippine  Women's  University, 
Manila. 

New  Zealand 

Dr.  Seldon  Gale  Lowrie,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Political  Science  Department,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  will  be  visiting  lecturer  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

Burma 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Cressey,  professor  of  sociology, 
Wheaton  College,  who  proposes  to  make  a  socio- 
logical study  of  the  urban  population  of  the  City 
of  Rangoon,  will  also  be  available  for  lectures 
in  Far  East  history  at  the  University  of  Rangoon. 


American  Exchange  Scholars 
to  Far  East  and  Greece 

It  was  announced  on  July  7  by  the  Department 
of  State  that  eight  American  scholars  will  leave 
soon  for  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Burma,  and 
Greece  to  undertake  teaching  or  research.  They 
have  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  to  receive  awards  under  the  terms 
of  the  Fulbright  Act. 

Philippines 

Dr.  Bernard  Freeman  Mann,  resident  in  pathol- 
ogy, New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston, 
will  serve  as  visting  lecturer  in  pathology  at 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila.  His 
program  will  include  lecturing  to  students  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  assisting  in  laboratory 
teaching,  representing  the  Pathology  Department 
in  clinical  conferences,  serving  as  consultant  to 
teaching  hospitals  and  engaging  in  research  and 
writing. 

Dr.  Fred  Eggan,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  make  a  survey  of  the  social  or- 
ganization and  culture  of  the  Mountain  Province 
and  will  spend  approximately  three  months  in 
Visayan  Island  and  in  Mindanao  to  begin  a  study 
3f  cultural  change  in  those  areas  as  a  foundation 
for  more  intensive  future  research  by  Filipino 
ind  American  students. 

August  1,  J  949 


Greece 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Beers,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky, 
will  serve  as  visiting  lecturer  in  rural  sociology  at 
the  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  Athens.  In 
addition  to  his  lecture  work  at  the  school,  Dr.  Beers 
will  consult  with  the  Near  East  Foundation  on  co- 
ordination of  its  rural  educational  projects. 

Dr.  Arnold  Whitridge,  retired  professor  of 
history,  arts  and  letters,  Yale  University,  will 
lecture  on  American  civilization  at  the  University 
of  Athens. 

Americans  interested  in  applying  for  Fulbright 
awards  should  write  to  the  appropriate  agency 
listed  below;  foreign  applicants  should  write 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  their  country  of 
citizenship. 

For  graduate  study  : 

Institute  of  International  Education 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 

For  teaching  at  the  college  level,  for  advanced 
research,  and  for  teaching  in  American  schools 
abroad : 

Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

For  teaching  in  national  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  abroad : 

United  States  Office  of  Education 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Sales  of  Militarized  and  Nondemilitarized  Surplus  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  Press  June  21] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sales  of  surplus  United  States  combat  materiel  (militarized  and  nondemilitarized) 
effected  bv  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity  as  foreign  surplus  disposal  agent,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  October  1947,  and  January,  April,  June,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December,  1948,  as  reported 
to  the  Munitions  Division  of  the  Department  and  not  prev  iously  announced. 


Country 


Argentina 


Australia 


Belgium 


Brazil 
Chile  . 


China 


Colombia 
Denmark 


Finland.  . 
Haiti .  .  . 
Hong  Kong 


Italy  .  .  .  . 
Netherlands , 
Norway     .    , 


Peru  .    .    . 
Philippines 


Switzerland  .    .    . 
United  Kingdom. 


Description  of  materiel 


Uruguay    . 
Venezuela 


Submachine  guns,  and  pyrotechnic  pro- 
jectors. 
Spare     parts     for:      90-mm.    guns    and 
mounts,  generating  units,   optical  in- 
struments. 
Spare  parts  for  flame  throwers  and  ord- 
nance materiel. 
Cable  system  for  M9A1  gun  director  .    . 
1  swaging  machine,  spark  plugs,  thermo 
couplers,  chafing  rings,  and  miscellane- 
ous   aircraft    accessories.      (Australia, 
National  Airlines). 
Ex-German  vessel  Hagen,  demilitarized, 

to  Belgian  national. 
Ex-German  vessel  Buzzard,  demilitarized, 
to  Belgian  national. 

Electronic  equipment 

Mortars,  rifles,  and  rockets 

Aircraft  spare  parts  and  accessories, 
radio  equipment,  photo  equipment  and 
hangar  and  field  equipment. 

Spare  parts  for  B-24  aircraft 

Ordnance  materiel  for  aircraft 

Ammunition  links 

14  P-17  aircraft  (trainer) 

.30-cal.  ammunition 

Ex-German  vessel  Tanga  and  4  E  boats .    . 
Ex-German  floating  drydock  #90  and  3 

pontoons. 
Ex-German  vessel  Volker,  demilitarized     . 

1-83-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter 

1  AT-11  aircraft  (trainer)  to  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong 
Kong. 
Ex-German  vessel  Lech,  demilitarized,  to 

Italian  national. 
Ex-German  vessel    TF-20,  demilitarized, 

for  scrap. 
NA  U-8  vessel  to  Norwegian  national     .    . 
Ex-German   NL-10   (net  layer),   demili- 
tarized, to  Norwegian  national. 
Spare   parts   of   gas    masks,    binoculars, 

telescopes. 
Miscellaneous  aircraft  engine  parts,   in- 
struments, and  radio  equipment. 

1  B-25J,  demilitarized  (non-flyable) ,  to 
FEATI  flying  school. 

2  YMS  (motor  mine  sweeper),  demilitar- 
ized, to  Luzon  Stevedoring  Co.  for 
salvage. 

100  P-51  aircraft 

30  P-51  aircraft 

5  LCI's,  demilitarized,  to  British  national 

for  scrap. 
1  LCI,  demilitarized 

6  PCE  and  9  PTC  (patrol  craft),  2 
LCI,  16  LCT,  5  YMS,  demilitarized,  to 
British  national. 

Miscellaneous  ordnance  equipment  .    .    . 
Spares  and  accessories  for  aircraft .    .    .    . 


Procurement  cost 


Sales  price 


$41,  940.  00 
97,  221.  77 

21,  904.  84 

68,  775.  00 
8,  020.  92 


(Captured  Enemy 

Equipment) 

C.  E.  E. 

13,  750.  55 

26,  369.  41 

180,  386.  78 


23,  824.  34 

17,  018.  00 

19,  644.  11 

140,  000.  00 

480.  00 

C.  E.  E. 

C.  E.  E. 

C.  E.  E. 

140,  000.  00 

70,  445.  00 


C.  E.  E. 

C.  E.  E. 

150,  000.  00 
C.  E.  E. 

39,  057.  71 

37,  890.  38 

148,  212.  00 

1,  300,  000.  00 

5,  248,  900.  00 

1,  574,  670.  00 

2,  050,  000.  00 

410,  000.  00 
18,  339,  650.  00 


43,  288.  94 
118,  170.  11 


Date  of  transfer 


$4,  194.  00 
9,  956.  70 

3,  108.  01 

8,  459.  40 
8,  020.  92 

1,  500.  00 
82,  500.  00 

2,  754.  31 
2,  628.  06 
7,  987.  22 

2,  382.  43 

1,  701.  80 

2.  165.  00 
35,  000.  00 

480.  00 
300,  000.  00 
652,  800.  00 

15,  000.  00 

6,  000.  00 

11,  750.  00 

125,  000.  00 

9,  380.  00 

125,  000.  00 
77,  000.  00 

5,  178.  35 

37,  890.  38 

250.  00 

1,  000.  00 


400,  000.  00 

120,  000.  00 

8,  055.  00 

100,  000.  00 
286,  000.  00 


2,  647.  12 
18,  659.  18 


10/13/48 
10/13/48 

12/17/48 

12/17/48 
8/  3/48 

8/  9/48 

8/24/48 

12/  9/48 

12/29/48 

8/11/48 


10/26/48 

12/17/48 

11/12/48 

August,  1948 

4/  6/48 

6/  8/48 

10/  8/47 

6/11/48 

12/20/48 

8/16/48 


6/22/48 

6/28/48 

6/  7/48 
6/  8/48 

12/1/48 

6/18/48 

6/2/48 

6/3/48 


11/8/48 
10/7/48 
8/18/47 

6/16/48 
Jan.,  1948 


9/3/48 
10/8/48 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Task  of  Disposal  of  Surplus  Property 
Abroad  Terminated  1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1 
that  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
missioner expired  officially  last  midnight,  thereby 
accomplishing  its  mission,  the  sale  of  war- 
generated  surplus  property  in  foreign  areas,  6 
months  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944. 

During  its  existence  the  OFLC  disposed  of 
slightly  in  excess  of  10  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
war-generated  surplus  property  located  in  foreign 
areas  for  a  return  to  the  United  States  of  approxi- 
mately 2  billion  dollars. 

Thus,  with  the  liquidation  of  this  office  and  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  disposition  of  foreign 
surplus,  the  Department  of  State  points  out  that 
this  government  office  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion well  in  advance  of  the  time  authorized  by 
legislation. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 


Protocol  Bringing  Under  International  Control  Drugs 
Outside  the  Scope  of  the  Convention  of  July  13,  1931,  as 
Amended.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the  protocol, 
opened  for  signature  at  Paris  on  November  19,  1948,  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  that 
date,  bringing  under  International  control  drugs  outside 
the  scope  of  the  convention  signed  at  Geneva  July  13, 1931, 
is  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  De- 
cember 11,  1946,  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating 
Che  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs.  S.  Exec.  H.,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.     11  pp. 

Conventions  and  Recommendations  Adopted  at  the  Thir- 
:ieth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
Hitting    conventions    and    recommendations    that    were 


adopted  at  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  held  at  Geneva  from  June  19  to  July  11,  1947, 
and  instrument  of  amendment  adopted  at  the  thirty-first 
session  of  the  conference  held  at  San  Francisco  June  17 
to  July  10,  1948 ;  also  the  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  above-mentioned  conventions,  in- 
strument of  amendment,  and  recommendations,  and  a 
letter  of  December  3,  1948,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  those  docu- 
ments.    H.  Doc.  51,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     74  pp. 

Suggestions  on  Foreign  Relations  Policy.  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  sugges- 
tions on  foreign  relations  policy,  and  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain powers  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  H.  Doc.  98,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  [Public  Notice  11]  14  Fed.  Reg.  3823. 


Confirmation 

On  July  21, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Edward  B.  Lawson  to  be  American  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Iceland. 

Veterinary  Congress — Continued  from  page  Ut!t 
Advisers 

Colonel  James  C.  Barta,  Veterinary  Corps,  U.S.  Air 
Force 

Dr.  C.  K.  Mingle,  Assistant  in  Charge,  Tuberculosis  Eradi- 
cation Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Dr.  H.  W.  Schoening,  Acting  Chief,  Pathological  Division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sliahan,  Foot  and  Mouth  Research  Branch, 
Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  W.  T.  S.  Thorp,  Chief,  Comparative  Pathology  Unit, 
Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  discuss  the 
application  of  modern  methods  of  control  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  in  livestock.  The  discussions 
will  be  augmented  by  field  trips  to  research  sta- 
tions and  schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  The 
Thirteenth  International  Veterinary  Congress 
was  held  at  Zurich  in  August  1938. 

Immediately  following  this  meeting,  Dr.  Simms 
and  Dr.  Steele  will  represent  the  United  States  at 
a  meeting  on  foot-and-mouth  disease,  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  London  on  August  15,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 


August  1,  1949 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Documents  on 

German  Foreign  Policy  1918-45  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  July  16] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  July  16 
the  publication  in  English  translation  of  the  first 
volume  in  the  collection  entitled  Documents  on 
German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-191+5.  The  collec- 
tion, which  is  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Governments,  is 
being  edited  by  scholars  who  have  been  directed  by 
their  governments  to  make  an  impartial  and  schol- 
arly selection  of  all  documents  essential  for  an 
understanding  of  German  foreign  policy. 

The  editors  have  begun  this  work  with  Series 
D  of  the  collection,  covering  the  years  1937-1945. 
The  volume  released  on  July  16,  which  is  the  first 
of  six  dealing  with  the  immediate  origins  of 
World  War  II,  is  entitled  From  Neurath  to  Rio- 
bentrop,  1937-38.  It  includes  documents  on  Ger- 
man relations  with  Austria  from  the  agreement 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  on  July  11, 
1936,  through  the  annexation  of  Austria  in  March 
1938.  Other  chapters  are  concerned  with  German 
relations  with  the  other  great  powers  and  with  the 
Holy  See  from  September  1937  through  Septem- 
ber 1938.  A  second  volume,  to  be  published 
shortly,  deals  with  German-Czech  relations  from 
October  1937  through  the  Munich  conference  of 
September  1938.  The  third  volume,  on  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  1936-39,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  printer.  Selection  has  been  com- 
pleted of  the  documents  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  remaining  three  volumes  carrying  the  story 
to  September  1939 ;  these  volumes  will  appear  in 
1950. 

A  British  edition  of  the  first  volume,  printed  by 
photo-offset  from  the  American  edition,  will  ap- 
pear shortly.  A  French  translation  of  some  of 
the  documents  will  appear  later  this  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  printing  in 
Germany,  the  publication  of  the  German  origi- 
nals, planned  to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of 
the  English  translation,  will  be  delayed  several 
months. 

The  captured  archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  and  of  the  Keich  Chancellery  are  so 
voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  to  publish  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  400  tons  of  documents. 
Every  document  of  any  importance  covering  the 
period  1918-1945  has  been  or  will  be  microfilmed. 
The  three  governments  have  agreed  that  when 
publication  has  been  completed  of  documents  deal- 
ing with  a  topic  or  period  the  relevant  microfilms 
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of  unpublished  as  well  as  published  documents 
will  be  made  available  for  research  by  scholars. 
Accordingly,  all  the  microfilms  on  the  topics 
covered  in  the  volume  published  on  July  16  will 
be  placed  in  the  National  Archives  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  American  editor  in  chief  is  Raymond  J. 
Sontag,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  he  returns  to  his  teaching 
duties  this  month  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt.  John  W.  Wheeler- 
Bennett  was  the  British  editor  in  chief  when  the 
documents  included  in  this  volume  were  selected; 
the  present  British  editor  is  James  Marshall- 
Cornwall.  The  French  editor  in  chief  is  Professor 
Maurice  Baumont.  The  American  editorial  staff 
includes  Professor  E.  Malcolm  Carroll,  of  Duke 
University,  Dr.  James  S.  Beddie,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Professor  Paul  Sweet,  of  Colby 
College. 

The  volume  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  for  $3.25. 


ECA   Publishes   Booklet  on    Information  for 
American  Businessmen  on  the  Marshall  Plan 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  July  13] 

Publication  of  a  new  booklet,  Information  for 
American  Businessmen  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  was 
announced  on  July  13  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

One  section  of  the  booklet,  "Selling  Under  the 
Marshal]  Plan,"  outlines  ECA's  procedure  in  pro- 
viding dollar  credits  for  European  economic  re- 
covery and  again  emphasizes  that  "The  ECA  does 
not  buy  or  sell,  book  cargoes,  route  shipments  or 
engage  in  any  other  phase  of  the  actual  buying- 
selling  operations." 

Other  sections  of  the  booklet  include : 

Names  and  addresses  of  foreign  government  pur- 
chasing missions  procuring  goods  with  ECA 
financing,  with  lists  of  commodities  and  services 
procured ; 

Names  and  addresses  of  foreign  government 
missions  engaged  in  the  administrative  details  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  but  doing  no  buying; 

A  list  of  United  States  Government  agencies 
which  upon  occasion  have  purchased  commodities 
with  ECA  financing,  together  with  a  list  of  com- 
modities procured ; 

A  chapter  on  "The  Prospective  Exporter"; 

A  list  of  "Some  Basic  Information  Sources" 
for  prospective  exporters. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Continued 


conomic  Report  of  the  President  Released 

The  Midyear  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
as  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  11,  1949 
igether  with  a  report  on  "The  Economic  Situa- 
on  at  Midyear  1949"  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
dvisers. 

The  report  includes  a  summary  review  of  recent 
onomic  developments,  policies  for  economic 
ability  and  expansion,  and  a  summary  of  legis- 
tive  recommendations. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (126  pp.)  are  sold  for 
•0  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
ates  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 


iribbean  Commission 

The  Tobacco  Trade  of  the  Caribbean,  the  fourth 
the  External  Trade  Bulletins  being  prepared 
d  published  by  the  Caribbean  Commission,  was 
blished  on  June  5. 

Tobacco,  the  book  finds  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
jdities  in  which  the  Caribbean  area  can  show 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  although  the  ratio 
exports  to  imports  declined  from  2:1  in  1935 
3 :  2  in  1947. 

A.s  in  other  sectors  of  the  Caribbean  economy, 
j  raw  material  is  exported  and  the  manufactured 
)duct  imported,  and  the  tobacco  industry  is 
)wn  to  afford  partial  evidence  in  support  of 
i  view  that  the  rise  of  export  prices  is  cus- 
nanly  outdistanced  by  the  rise  of  import  prices. 
I  he  Dairy  Products  of  the  Caribbean,  fifth  in 
series  of  External  Trade  Bulletins  published 
the  Research  Branch  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
ns  Secretariat,  was  released  on  June  14,  and 
Is  with  the  question  of  dairy  products  of  the 
a  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  alone, 
-his  new  publication  now  presents,  for  the  first 
e  in  one  volume,  statistics  of  the  area  imports 
r  12  years,  thus  giving  a  fairly  accurate  picture 
iemand  m  the  area.  These  statistics,  naturally, 
•vide  some  of  the  basic  data  required  for  the 
islation  and  implementation  of  any  of  the 
ious  plans  put  forward. 

'he  Research  Branch  of  the  Central  Secretariat 
completed  its  first  edition  of  the  Year  Book  of 
'ibbean  Research,  as  a  part  of  the  documenta- 
1  fof  the  second  meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
earch  Council,  Lawrence  W.  Cramer,  Secretary 
leral,  announced  on  May  27.  The  meeting  will 
held  in  Kent  House  from  May  27-30  1949 
er  the  chairmanship  of  H.  J.  Page,  principal 
he  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
present  chairman  of  the  Council, 
he  Year  Book  reveals  that  there  are  almost  800 
lects  and  investigations,  including  some  private 
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research  projects,  now  under  way  in  the  Commis- 
sion territories.  It  makes  available  to  those 
engaged  in  particular  research  projects  in  the 
Caribbean,  for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  similar  and  related  research  activities  being 
carrned  on  in  other  parts  of  the  area. 

The  projects  are  listed  under  the  following 
heads:  agriculture,  forestry,  fish  and  wildlife, 
medicine  (diseases),  public  health,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, nutrition,  sociology,  statistics,  economics, 
education,  planning  and  housing,  building,  chem- 
ical technology,  engineering,  geodesy  and  survey- 
ing, and  geology.  Agricultural  research,  added 
Mr.  Cramer,  dominates  the  volume,  representing 
more  than  half  of  the  total  projects.  to 

Caribbean  Commission  publications  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  International  Documents  Service 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  New  York ;  from  the  Central  Secretariat, 
Kent  House,  Trinidad,  or  from  the  Commission's 
agents  in  various  territories. 


Volume  on  U.S.  Participation 

in  International  Conferences  Released 

A  publication  entitled  Participation  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  International  Con- 
ferences has  been  released.  The  volume  contains 
brief  accounts  of  international  conferences  and 
meetings  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
participated  officially  during  the  period  July  1, 
1947-June  30,  1948,  including  the  composition  of 
the  United  States  delegations. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (375  pp.)  are  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  650. 
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The  Signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.    General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  10.     Pub.  3497.     vii,  66  pp.     50«f. 

Includes  proceedings  of  the  signing  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  the  remarks  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  12  signatory  nations,  the  address  by  President 
Truman,  and  the  text  of  the  treaty  in  both  English  and 
*  reneh.  Photographs  of  proceedings  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 

National  Commission  News,  June  1949.     Pub    3520     10 
pp.     100  a  copy ;  $1  a  year  domestic,  $1.35  a  year  foreign. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Unesco. 

United  States  Delegation  Report  on  FAO.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  IV,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  1.  [Documents  and  State  Pa- 
pers of  June  1949]     Pub.  3560.     15  pp.     Free. 

Gives  background  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, Conference  action  of  the  fourth  session, 
and  summary. 
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Multilateral  Diplomacy 


y  William  Sanders  l 


Despite  the  imposing  and  perhaps  enigmatic 
tie,  this  subject  has  become  commonplace  the 
orld  over  with  the  advent  of  the  League  of  Na- 
ons  and  the  United  Nations. 
These  two  international  organizations  repre- 
mt  the  maximum  efforts  made  by  the  nations 
f  the  world  to  establish  peace  and  to  promote 
uman  welfare  through  organized  collective  co- 
peration.  It  is  within  the  large  context  of  the 
lethods  and  objectives  of  these  international 
;tivities  that  multilateral  diplomacy  has  its  com- 
lete  meaning.  In  placing  the  adjective  "multi- 
iteral"  before  the  noun  "diplomacy"  we  thereby 
ive  recognition  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
evelopments  of  our  time.  Multilateral  diplo- 
tacy  is  a  revolutionary  method  for  dealing  with 
iternational  affairs.  Beyond  that,  it  is  revolu- 
onary  in  the  policies  and  subject  matters  of  such 
lairs. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  therefore,  that  bilateral 
iplomacy  involves  negotiations  between  two 
ates  whereas  multilateral  diplomacy,  as  it  liter- 
'ly  connotes,  involves  negotiations  between  and 
nong  many  states.  Like  the  iceberg,  such  a  defl- 
ation leaves  much  undisclosed  beneath  the 
irface. 

The  principal  example  of  multilateral  diplo- 
acy  today  on  a  world  scale  is  the  United  Na- 
ons.2  Together  with  the  specialized  agencies 
i  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields,  the 

'This  article  is  based  on  remarks  made  before  the 
ashington  Students  Citizenship  Seminar,  held  at  the 
epartment  of  State  on  June  28,  1949. 
2  For  an  analysis  of  an  older,  regional  example  of  multi- 
teral  diplomacy  see  "Sovereignty  and  Independence 
the  New  World,"  Botletin  of  Feb.  8,  1948,  p.  155. 
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United  Nations  is  a  complex  of  organizations, 
committees,  commissions,  working  groups,  inter- 
national meetings,  and  conferences.  Most  of  these 
bodies  and  meetings  are  composed  of,  or  are  at- 
tended by,  official  representatives  of  governments. 
Membership  and  attendance  in  some  cases  is  con- 
fined to  technical  experts,  who  serve  in  their  in- 
dividual or  professional  capacity.  Normally  all 
these  bodies  and  gatherings  are  serviced  by  secre- 
tariats composed  of  international  public  servants. 

But  multilateral  diplomacy  is  something  more 
than  machinery  and  procedure.  International 
organizations  and  the  procedures  and  techniques 
by  which  they  operate  are  simply  the  means  by 
which  states  seek  to  arrive  at  and  give  effect  to 
an  agreed  uniform  or  common  policy.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Nations  this  policy  is  found  in 
the  Charter,  particularly  its  principles  and  pur- 
poses. The  specialized  organizations  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  such  as  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation, and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  have  sim- 
ilar constitutional  statements  of  policy  and  ob- 
jectives in  their  technical  areas.  These  docu- 
ments are  written  foreign  policy  statements  of 
the  individual  states. 

The  singularity  of  this  policy  does  not  arise 
alone  in  that  it  is  a  uniform  or  common  policy 
stated  collectively  by  many  states,  or  that  it  creates 
permanent  international  machinery  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  this  policy,  or  in  that  its  basic 
principles  and  purposes  are  stated  in  written  form 
in  an  international  document.  This  policy  is  also 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  covers  virtually 
all  aspects  of  foreign  affairs,  and  that  in  many  of 
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these  aspects  it  is  contractual,  that  is,  binding  on 
the  member  states. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  for  example, 
covers  the  entire  range  of  foreign  policy.  At  San 
Francisco  when  the  Charter  was  drafted,  there  was 
stubborn  insistence  that  the  United  Nations  should 
go  beyond  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  cooperation.  In 
the  more  than  5,000  meetings  held  yearly  by  the 
United  Nations  system,  the  entire  span  of  the  life 
of  man  is  considered  in  the  effort  to  free  him  from 
fear  and  want.  This  program  includes  many 
matters  which  until  only  recently  were  considered 
of  purely  domestic  concern. 

The  contractual  aspect  of  multilateral  diplomacy 
involves  not  only  obligations  to  abide  by  certain 
standards  of  conduct  and  to  join  with  other  states 
in  cooperative  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  peace,  but  also  obligations  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  decisions  of  the  security 
organ  of  the  international  organization. 

Many  aspects  of  this  multilaterarpolicy  are  of 
course  stated  only  in  terms  of  broad  principles  or 
objectives;  the  action  to  be  taken  is  not  specified. 
The  action  to  be  taken,  and  how  and  when  it  is 
to  be  taken,  is  left  for  decision  by  the  member 
states.    Action  can  be  taken  individually  by  each 
state  or  under  special  agreements  or  treaties  with 
other  states.    The  European  Eecovery  Program 
represents  action  of  this  kind.     Action  can  be 
taken,  and  more  generally  is,  on  the  basis  of 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
organ  or  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem.   The  proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Eights 
ana!  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
are  of  that  type  of  international  organization 
activities  which  lays  the  basis  for  internal  and 
international  action  by  the  members.     A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  responsibilities^bf  the 
United  Nations  system  within  its  vast  frame  of  ref- 
erence is  discharged  through  the  exercise  of  its 
purely  consultative  and  recommendatory   func- 
tions. 

Other  matters  of  interstate  relations  involve  ob- 
ligations under  the  Charter  to  do  or  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  Typical  of  these  are  the  commitments 
to  settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
and  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  The 
Charter  system  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  ex- 
tremely flexible  and  seeks  principally  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  agreement  between  the  parties  in- 
volved rather  than  to  impose  solutions.    ,Jn  the 
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case  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  where 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  binding    on   the 
parties,  the  initial  decision  to  utilize  this  method 
of  settlement  is  up  to  the  parties.    In  the  case  of 
the    Security    Council    and    General    Assembly, 
which  may  consider  a  dispute  or  situation  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  the  functions  of 
pacific  settlement  are  those  of  political  negotia- 
tion and  compromise,  in  which  the  final  decision  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  parties  involved.    Nevertheless 
a  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  relative  to  a  dispute  or  a  situ- 
ation affecting  the  peace  passed  by  the  requirec 
majority  of  the  members,  directly  engages  th< 
responsibility  and  good  faith  of  the  members  tx 
proceed  with  due  regard  for  the  recommendec 
course  of  action.    This  is  a  responsibility  not  onlj 
of  the  states  who  may  be  directly  involved  in  th< 
question  but  also  of  the  other  member  states 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  General  Assembly  resolu 
tion  on  Spain,  the  United  States  has  taken  th 
position  that  although  it  has  never  considers 
the  resolution  as  an  altogether  effective  or  realistic 
means  by  which  to  encourage  the  emergence  of  i 
Spanish  government  more  representative  of  th 
people  of  Spain,  the  United  States  will  observ 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  so  long  as  it  is  on  th 
books. 

It  is  in  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  o 
suppression  of  breaches  of  the  peace  that  discre 
tion  by  the  member  states  on  the  manner  of  am 
timing  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  obligation  unde 
the  Charter  is  at  a  minimum.  It  is  in  this  are 
that  under  the  Charter  the  state  who  violates  th 
self-denying  obligations  to  refrain  from  the  use  o 
force  can  be  compelled  by  the  Security  Counci 
to  keep  the  peace;  it  is  also  in  this  area  where  th 
other  members  are  obligated  to  "accept  and  carr 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council"  on  th 
enforcement  of  peace. 

Multilateral  diplomacy  thus  creates,  and  of 
erates  in  increasingly  within,  an  organized  con 
munity  of  states.  In  this  community  are  to  I 
found  at  different  stages  of  development  the  ir 
stitutions,  laws,  regulations,  and  even  the  mor< 
typical  of  all  community  association.  The  Unite 
Nations  system  has  all  these  elements,  ^he  legi: 
lative,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  deliberate 
is  typified  preeminently  by  the  General  Assemblj 
the  judicial  is  typified  by  the  International  Coui 
of  Justice ;  and  the  executive  is  exemplified  on  tl 
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highest  political  plane  by  the  Security  Council 
and  on  the  administrative  plane  by  the 
Secretariat 

In  its  operation,  multilateral  diplomacy  com- 
bines bilateral,  group,  and  parliamentary  negotia- 
tions. The  preparations  for  and  the  conduct  of 
th'e— General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
illustrate  this  point.  The  Assembly  is  the 
macrocosm  of  international  parliamentary 
processes. 

Attendance  at  the  General  Assembly  session 
neans  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  careful  planning  and 
Dainstaking  studies  and  the  making  of  significant 
oolicy  decisions  on  a  great  variety  of  issues.  On 
nany  of  the  more  important  of  these  issues  con- 
sultation with  Congressional  leaders  is  held.  On 
)thers  the  participation  of  a  considerable  number 
)f  Government  agencies  is  required.  Many  of 
hese  agencies  have  been  concerned  traditionally 
>nly  with  matters  of  domestic  concern.  They  are 
low  brought  into  the  international  picture  in  con- 
lection  with  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  econ- 
omic, social,  and  cultural  field.  The  vital  role  of 
mblic  opinion  in  the  United  States,  moreover,  calls 
or  consultations  with  private  organizations  and 
individuals  to  obtain  their  views  in  the  prepara- 
ion  of  instructions  to  the  United  States  delegation. 
'  Another  phase  of  this  preparatory  work  in- 
olves  diplomatic  cenversations  with  governments 
n  issues  of  mutual  interest.  By  this  means  the 
>epartment  of  State  attempts  to  convey  to  these 
overnments  the  views  of  this  government  and  to 
btain  their  views.  Through  this  reciprocal  and 
iformal  "give  and  take"  an  early  mutual  under- 
ending  of  views  and  attitudes  is  made  possible 
rhich  frequently  facilitates  the  discussions  in  the 
.ssembly.  These  discussions  of  course  continue 
uring  the  Assembly  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
tultilateral  discussions  in  the  working  groups, 
lbcommittees,  committees,  and  plenary  meetings. 

0  facilitate  these  informal  and  individual  dis- 
lssions,  the  United  States  delegation  has  attached 
|)  it  special  "political  liaison  officers"  whose  job 

1  is  to  contact  the  other  delegates  in  order  to  re- 
vive their  views  and  to  pass  on  to  them  the  views 
K  the  United  States  delegation.  All  these  muta- 
10ns  of  unilateral  preparations  and  decisions,  bi- 
i  teral  discussions,  and  multilateral  negotiations 
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are  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  complex  of  multi- 
lateral diplomacy.  They  are  and  should  be  part 
of  the  normal  and  routine  mechanism  by  which 
agreement  is  reached  in  the  "Parliament  of  the 
World." 

These  negotiations  do  not  yield  the  sum  or  aver- 
age of  our  bilateral  relations.  Someone  has 
stated  somewhat  ambiguously,  but  not  inaptly, 
that  the  process  by  which  agreement  is  reached 
in  the  United  Nations  constitutes  a  new  dimen- 
sional diplomacy.  In  direct  negotiations  between 
two  countries,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  bargain- 
ing on  a  selective  basis,  permitting,  among  other 
things,  the  offsetting  of  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est. In  multilateral  negotiations,  this  bargaining 
situation  is  out  of  focus.  States  are  projected  into 
issues  in  which  they  have  no  immediate  or  direct 
interest  and  where  they  have  consequently  greater 
latitude  for  "free  wheeling."  The  rapid  tempo 
and  fluidity  of  these  negotiations,  moreover,  place 
a  premium  on  individual  initiative  and  discretion. 
There  is  even  latitude  for  individual  idiosyncrasy 
and  temperament.  Quick  decisions  on  the  spot 
must  be  made.  The  representatives  are  also  ex- 
posed to  personal  and  psychological  pressures  of  a 
great  public  forum  and  to  other  special  regional 
or  group  interests  operating  within  the  Assembly 
itself  which  offset  or  diffuse  the  normal  bilateral 
negotiating  situation.  That  is  why,  as  has  been 
said,  an  international  organization  has  a  person- 
ality of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  its  individual 
members.  That  is  also  why  the  element  of  leader- 
ship is  so  essential  if  constructive  purposes  are  to 
be  achieved  through  the  international  organiza- 
tion. It  also  explains  why  so  often  the  decisions 
reflect  adherence  to  principles  of  general  and  long- 
range  interest  rather  than  the  accommodation  of 
purely  individual  national  interests. 

As  indicated  previously  the  extraordinary  range 
and  variety  of  subjects  covered  by  multilateral 
negotiations  has  had  a  direct  and  pervasive  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  For  one 
thing,  the  "shirt  sleeve"  element  has  entered  into 
the  processes  of  diplomacy.  Because  of  the  "in- 
ternationalizing" of  so  many  matters  formerly  of 
purely  domestic  concern,  diplomacy  has  had  to 
invoke  the  participation  of  specialists,  technicians, 
and  professionals  in  virtually  all  walks  of  life. 
"The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick 
maker,"  not  to  speak  of  "rich  man,  poor  man," 
though  not  I  hope  "beggarman  and  thief,"  as  such 
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and  not  as  converts  to  a  little  understood  diplo- 
matic profession,  are  now  included  among  those 
who  conduct  negotiations  as  representatives  of 
their  governments  and  as  experts  on  international 
bodies. 

But  of  still  wider  ramifications  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  the  impact  of  multilateral  diplo- 
macy on  the  role  of  public  opinion  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  new  alphabet  symbol 
"NGO"  reflects  the  awakened  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
private  individuals  in  foreign  policy.  The  public 
forum  characteristic  of  multilateral  diplomacy 
and  the  range  of  matters  covered  by  these  negoti- 
ations has  made  this  development  inevitable.  This 
result  had  to  be  true  particularly  in  the  United 
States  where  foreign  policy  is  so  peculiarly  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion  trends.  This  develop- 
ment places  a  premium  on  an  intelligent  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  people  of  international 
problems  and  on  a  discriminate  use  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  facts  of  international  life. 

Why  is  it,  it  may  well  be  asked  at  this  point, 
that  multilateral  diplomacy  has  acquired  such  vi- 
tal significance  in  our  time?  Trygve  Lie  recently 
said  in  explaining  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
that: 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  universal  approach 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent 
a  third  World  War  in  the  long  run — the  only  way  is  to 
make  the  United  Nations  work  on  a  universal  basis. 

This  categorical  statement  regarding  the  uni- 
versal approach  to  peace  harks  back  to  the  deeply 
felt  sentiment  which  a  great  proportion  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  shared  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  then  appeared  self-evident  that  only 
through  collective  security  based  upon  a  universal 
system  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  conflicts, 
the  enforcement  of  peace,  and  on  economic  and 
social  cooperation  could  man  entertain  a  hope  of 
freeing  himself  from  recurring  war.  In  the  pres- 
ent period  of  somewhat  general  skepticism  and  let- 
down, these  premises  are  being  examined  afresh. 

Some  now  say  that  the  United  Nations  and  all 
it  represents  is  pure  idealism,  the  same  idealism, 
which  injected  the  United  States  into  the  First 
World  War  under  the  banner  of  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  straw  man  regarding  the  supposed  role  of 
a  wet-behind-the-ears  idealism  in  the  creation  and 
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in  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  premise 
is  established  which  would  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  whole  concept  of  collective  security 
This  view  disposes  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  lux- 
ury item,  which  is  not  justified  by  the  lean  anc 
harsh  realities  of  international  life. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  establishment  ol 
such  institutions  as  the  League  of  Nations  and  th< 
United  Nations  is  that  they  are  the  product  of  thi 
fear  of  war  and  international  anarchy,  a  fear  tha 
has  been  deepened  and  accentuated  by  the  catas 
trophic  proportions  of  modern  war,  particularly 
with  the  advent  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
This  is  a  factor  where  the  compulsions  for  continu 
ing  effort,  we  are  told,  ebb  or  flow  with  the  imme 
diacy  or  remoteness  of  war. 

Another  reason  given  relates  to  the  factor  o 
convenience — that  the  intensification  and  broaden 
ing  of  matters  of  international  concern  makes  i 
imperative  that  means  be  devised  by  which  th 
states  of  the  world  can  agree  upon  and  coordinat 
policies  and  undertake  continuing  activities  oi 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern.  But  con 
venience  by  itself,  it  is  evident,  has  never  been 
compelling  motivation  for  human  action  on  th 
scale  and  magnitude  required  for  the  gigantic  ef 
fort  to  create  permanent  peace. 

A  fourth  reason,  which  may  be  said  to  embrac 
the  other  three,  is  based  on  conclusions  which  flo^ 
from  the  self-evident  and  inescapable  interde 
pendence  of  the  world.  It  establishes  the  proposi 
tion  that  peace  and  human  welfare  can  be  achieve 
only  through  collective  means.  This  is  an  appea 
to  enlightened  self-interest,  which  cannot  be  turne* 
aside  by  failures  and  cannot  easily  be  disillusionec 
It  is  an  appeal  that  evokes  the  law  of  survival  i: 
the  modern  world.  This  involves  not  only  physi 
cal  survival,  but  survival  of  our  way  of  life  an 
standards  of  living.  The  interdependence  of  th 
world  and  the  "indivisibility  of  peace"  has  bee: 
brought  home  to  our  people  in  the  two  World  Wai 
of  this  century.  The  news  of  the  day  is  constantl 
reflecting  these  same  realities.  Disturbed  ecc 
nomic  and  social  situations  and  internal  and  intei 
national  strife  in  other  parts  of  the  world  hit  us  i 
many  obvious  and  unmistakable  ways. 

Some  welcome  these  facts ;  others  are  made  ur 
happy  by  them.  But  whatever  one's  reaction  ma 
be,  it  is  not  enough  to  recognize  that  these  are  fact 
of  life.    The  interdependence  of  the  world  is 
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factor  of  environment  which  in  and  by  itself  will 
not  force  a  given  course  of  action  upon  the  nations 
jf  the  world.  As  usual  in  dealing  with  factors  of 
environment,  we  have  alternatives.  We  can  re- 
main passive,  we  can  adapt,  Or  we  can  control,  for 
rood  or  for  evil.  Interdependence  can  be  respon- 
sible for  our  destruction  or  it  can  be  used  to  our 
idvantage.  It  does  impose  one  inexorable  condi- 
tion— in  the  long  run  we  cannot  have  peace  and 
we  cannot  have  and  continue  to  develop  our  high 
levels  of  living  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
svorld.  This  truism  was  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1933  when  he  said:  "No  nation  or 
'roup  of  nations  can  enjoy  prosperity  and  plenty 
when  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  in  economic 
stress." 

From  this  point  of  vantage,  history  and  the 
malysis  of  the  nature  of  a  world  composed  of  in- 
lependent  and  sovereign  states  compels  the  con- 
tusion that  older  forms  of  power  relations  are 
)utdated  and  inadequate  for  our  present  needs, 
rhis  conclusion  applies  specifically  to  isolationism, 
illiances,  spheres  of  influence,  world  domination 
m  the  Roman  model,  exclusive  reliance  on  na- 
;ional  strength  and  balance  of  power.  These 
)lder  systems  may  be  justified  in  restrospect  as 
proper  rules  of  a  Neanderthal  game  of  survival  in 
i  lawless  world.  Certainly  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  it  can  not  be  denied  that  from 
he  earliest  colonial  period  up  to  recent  times  it 
las  been  a  beneficiary  of  and  occasional  active  par- 
icipant  in  balance  of  power.  This  system  gave 
he  world  periods  of  unstable  and  uneasy  peace 
md  was  used  to  oppose  aggression  and  world 
lomination.  Nevertheless,  it  evolved  within  a 
'dog-eat-dog"  frame  of  reference.  The  essential 
•eason  for  being  of  one  group  was  its  antagonism 
o  another  such  group.  The  theoretical  basis  of 
he  system  was  the  fiction  of  balance  of  power ;  the 
■eal  objective  of  the  practices  under  it  was  of 
:ourse  preponderance  of  power.  Under  this  sys- 
em  security  was  a  product  of  preponderence  and 
lot  of  equilibrium.  But  by  the  same  token  se- 
'.urity  for  one  group  meant  lack  of  security  for 
he  other.  This  practice  engendered  offsetting 
)ower  arrangements  with  an  armed  clash  the  in- 
vitable  outcome.  There  is  still  in  some  quarters 
t  nostalgic  attachment  to  the  laissez-faire  prin- 
iples  of  the  system  and  the  "power  diplomacy" 
riiich  went  with  it.  It  claimed  great  flexibility 
nd  responsiveness  to  the  "realities  of  international 
ife."    The  power  adjustments  within  the  system 


created  an  illusion  of  dynamic  movement  and 
maximum  latitude  for  change  of  the  status  quo 
when  the  established  order  of  things  was  out- 
stripped by  the  onward  sweep  of  events.  The 
reality  was  quite  often  as  not  that  the  system 
tended  to  encourage  states  to  cling  to  an  order  of 
things  that  had  passed  and  to  subject  change  to  the 
test  of  force. 

The  search  today  for  collective  security  as  a 
substitute  for  these  inchoate  power  relations  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  not  only  has  man  developed 
beyond  the  point  where  he  needs  to  rely  on  these 
rough-hewn  and  rudimentary  tools  for  his  protec- 
tion, but  also  that  the  character  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  means  of  destruction  which 
he  now  possesses  makes  these  tools  dangerous  to  his 
welfare  and  survival.  Increasingly  he  finds  as  the 
world  inexorably  becomes  more  rather  than  less 
interrelated,  that  self-preservation  and  national 
welfare  cannot  be  disassociated  from  the  security 
and  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Of  course  historical  analysis,  like  statistics,  can 
be  used  to  attempt  to  prove  any  given  proposition. 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  have  used  this  technique 
to  establish  the  dogmas  of  Communism.  The 
Marxian  interpretation  of  history  is  based  on  pre- 
conceptions which  compel  a  selection  of  only  those 
factors  which  substantiate  those  preconceptions. 
The  ideas  of  international  cooperation  can  likewise 
be  established  by  an  analysis  of  history  and  of  so- 
cial and  economic  developments  in  an  interde- 
pendent world.  The  presence  or  absence  of  pre- 
conceptions in  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
which  lead  to  these  conclusions  must  be  determined 
by  each  individual  for  himself.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  enter  into  these  questions. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  statement  made  by 
Trygve  Lie,  quoted  above,  will  be  accepted  as 
valid  by  most  Americans. 

The  crucial  importance  of  the  basic  issue  posed 
by  these  two  approaches  resides  in  the  power  of 
ideas  to  move  men  to  action  and  so  to  shape  the 
course  of  history.  This  ancient  truth  is  particu- 
larly to  the  point  today  when  science  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  man  immense  resources  by  which 
either  to  imprison  the  mind  through  propaganda 
at  the  service  of  a  false  and  destructive  idea  or  to 
free  it  from  ignorance  and  bigotry  by  making  the 
facts  available  to  it.  The  two  above-mentioned 
interpretations  of  history  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  have  produced  ideas  which  are  at  the  root 
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of  the  East- West  tensions.  These  embattled  ideas 
are  found  in  the  conclusions  regarding  world  peace 
reached  by  Soviet  Communism  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  collective  security  through  the  United 
Nations.  There  are  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  two  philosophies  as  to  the  conditions 
which  must  prevail  in  the  world  before  the  basic 
causes  of  international  friction  and  conflict  can  be 
removed  and  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  con- 
ditions can  be  created. 

Soviet  dialectic  concludes  that  the  U.S.S.K.  can 
never  be  secure  so  long  as  powerful  capitalist  na- 
tions exist.  Peace  will  come  to  the  world  when 
control  by  the  proletariat  has  been  established  in 
all  or  at  least  the  ma  j  or  states.  Before  this  millen- 
nium is  reached,  however,  control  of  the  proletariat 
by  a  small,  tightly  organized,  and  ruthless  mi- 
nority is  considered  essential  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  consummation  of  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
social  forces.  The  question  of  when  and  how 
transfer  of  control  from  this  minority  to  the  pro- 
letariat is  to  be  accomplished  has  been  neglected. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  monolithic  obedience  is 
exacted.  The  same  approach  is  applied  in  inter- 
national relations.  Peace  in  the  world  cannot  be 
established  before  all  differences  disappear,  sub- 
merged in  a  vast  subservience  to  the  Soviet  image 
all  along  the  line.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviets 
appear  to  read  the  present  polarization  of  power 
between  the  two  centers  of  Western  democracy  and 
Communist  Russia  as  a  sharpening  of  the  issues 
between  two  irreconcilable  civilizations,  in  which 
the  survival  of  one  requires  the  death  of  the 
other. 

The  United  Nations  is  based  upon  a  different 
premise.  President  Truman  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress this  year  stated  this  premise  when  he  said 
that  "hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  now  agree  with  us,  that  we  need  not  have 
war— that  we  can  have  peace."  On  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  he 
said  the  same  thing  in  other  words  when  he  de- 
clared :  "We  do  not  consider  war  inevitable." 

This  same  basic  philosophy  was  stated  recently 
by  Benjamin  Cohen  in  the  General  Assembly, 
when  he  said  speaking  for  the  United  States : 

The  United  States  believes  in  an  open  world  and 
repudiates  the  idea  that  any  country  or  people  who  are 
friendly  to  us  must  be  hostile  to  any  other  country.  It 
is  strange  that  those  who  profess  to  be  opposed  to  the 
division  of  the  world  into  hostile  blocs  insist  upon  re- 
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garding  any  interest  on  our  part,  however  legitimate, 
towards  countries  friendly  to  them  as  hostile  and  con- 
spiratorial. Those  who  profess  to  want  a  friendly,  peace- 
ful world  should  act  in  a  peaceful,  friendly  spirit.  They 
should  not  seek  refuge  in  an  artificial  and  self-imposed 
isolation  which  makes  them  see  a  plot  in  every  effort  to 
maintain  friendly  intercourse  with  them. 

In  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  peace  there 
is  an  apparent  paradox.    The  basic  principle  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  world  is  accompanied 
by  a  companion  principle  which  postulates  re- 
spect for  the  independence  of  the  component  mem- 
bers lof  the  world  community.    This  latter  prin- 
ciple finds  its  roots  in  the  democratic  ideas  which 
regard  the  state  as  the  servant  of  the  individual 
and  not  the  reverse,  and  which  consider  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  of  outlook,  and  the  stress  and 
struggle  to  reach  compromise  upon  the  basis  of 
voluntary  agreement  within  a  system  of  law  and 
order  will  in  the  long  run  insure  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned.    This  is  the  same  paradox  that 
was  resolved  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  principle  of  peaceful  change.    Thus, 
while  we  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the 
world  and  consider  that  this  interdependence  re- 
quires a  collective  approach  to  world  peace,  we  do 
not  believe  that  our  security  is  dependent  upon  the 
creation  of  a  wlorld  on  a  United  States  model 
through  liquidation  of  all  opposition.    This  phi- 
losophy is  incorporated  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.    In  this  context,  the  Soviet  con- 
cept is  like  a  fish  out  of  water.    The  non-Commu- 
nist world  does  not  consider  that  the  existence  ol 
'other  nations  with  different  forms  of  governmenl 
and  different  philosophies  of  life  is  necessarily  in- 
compatible with  its  own  security  and  welfare.    II 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  these  nations  in  th< 
achievement  of  the  common  and  enlightened  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

The  principle  of  respect  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  other  nations  is  a  traditiona. 
United  States  policy.  This  fact  is  attested  by  oui 
attitude  toward  independence  of  the  former  colo 
nies  of  Spain  in  the  Americas  in  their  struggle  foi 
emancipation  from  colonial  rule,  our  Monroe  Doc 
trine,  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  our  prac 
tice  under  it  of  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
All  these  policies  and  practices  offer  evidence  o: 
how  deeply  rooted  this  principle  is  in  Americai 
history.    The  European  Recovery  Program,  th< 
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Program,  and  our  policies  with  respect  to  the 
emerging  nationalities  in  the  colonial  areas  of  the 
world  are  similar  reflections  of  this  basic  principle. 

The  principle  of  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  the  differences  between  peoples  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  companion  principle  of  inter- 
dependence. Sovereignty  cannot  be  absolute.  A 
state,  in  fact,  exercises  sovereignty  when  it  joins 
with  other  states  in  policies  and  agrees  to  mutual 
limitations  upon  individual  freedom  of  action  in 
order  to  accommodate  for  the  good  of  its  own 
people  to  the  facts  of  interdependence.  The 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  cuts  deeply  into 
the  older  absolute  ideas  of  independence  and 
sovereignty,  bears  witness  to  this  fact.  The 
United  States  proposals  with  respect  to  atomic 
snergy  cut  even  more  deeply  into  these  ideas. 
These  proposals  constitute  in  fact  the  most  revolu- 
tionary views  in  this  connection  that  have  been 
advanced  by  governments.  Sincere  and  construc- 
tive participation  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  is  based  on  a  recognition  of 
interdependence.  It  is  in  such  policies  as  these 
;hat  we  find  the  real  "wave  of  the  future." 

Soviet  misconceptions  regarding  the  conditions 
lecessary  to  their  security  and  the  policies  which 
;hey  pursue  thereunder  are  unquestionably  the 
jhief  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  conditions  in  the 
world  which  will  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
>perate  as  it  was  intended.  Soviet  doctrinaire 
deologies  in  fact  have  become  the  handmaiden  of 
similar  policies  pursued  by  Czarist  Russia.  Lack 
)f  confidence  of  course  engenders  lack  of  con- 
idence  It  is  essential,  nevertheless,  that  this 
process  not  be  permitted  to  develop  to  the  point 
tvhere  it  will  lead  to  mutual  destruction.  Ideas 
ire  facts  and  they  are  also  contagious.  The 
Soviet  doctrine  of  the  inevitable  clash  between 
Communism  and  Western  democracy  could  easily 
jvoke  a  similar  state  of  mind  in  our  camp.  The 
;ask  of  Western  statesmanship  is  to  demonstrate 
;he  fallacy  of  the  basic  Soviet  premise.  Unfor- 
tunately this  objective  cannot  at  the  moment  be 
reached  by  persuasion  and  example  alone.  Firm- 
less  and  strength  are  more  convincing  at  this  stage, 
is  well  as  a  steadfast  pressure  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  all  the  nations  who  reject  the  inevitability 
xf  war. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Charter  did 
aot  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the  question  of 
*reat  power  conflict.     It  recognized  that  the  great 
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powers  were  the  only  ones  that  could  determine 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be  another 
world  war.  It  was  thought  that  they  would  co- 
operate for  the  achievement  of  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter.  This  assumption  is  reflected 
in  the  principle  of  unanimity  among  the  great 
powers,  which  is  now  more  often  known  by  its 
negative  synonym,  the  veto.  It  is  also  reflected 
in  the  provisions  of  articles  106  and  107  of  the 
Charter,  in  which  it  was  contemplated  that  pend- 
ing the  coming  into  force  of  the  arrangements 
which  would  equip  the  Security  Council  to  take  en- 
forcement action,  the  great  powers  would  take 
such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security.  Because  of 
Soviet  suspicion  and  aggression,  this  transitional 
period  has  changed  its  character  from  one  of 
cooperation  to  liquidate  the  problems  of  World 
War  II  to  one  of  such  tension  as  to  create  fears  that 
it  is  a  possible  prelude  to  World  War  III. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  period  of 
transition  in  great  power  relations.  We  see  clearly 
the  inadequacies  and  dangers  of  older  security 
policies  and  systems.  We  seek  to  replace  them  by 
a  system  of  collective  security.  The  latter  is  in 
process  of  being  established  on  a  firm  and  realistic 
basis.  We  must  still  travel  a  long  road  of  trial 
and  error  and  of  growth  and  development  in  the 
light  of  experience.  As  we  move  forward  we  must 
guard  against  the  state  of  mind  in  which  our  desire 
for  peace  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  the  job  of 
creating  collective  security  adequate  to  deal  with 
great  power  conflict  remains  to  be  done  and  that  it 
calls  for  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  steadfast  pur- 
pose. This  caveat  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  must  meanwhile  continue  to  play  the  game  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rules.  The  United  Nations  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  cope  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  this  crucial  period. 
It  will  grow  in  stature  and  strength  on  this  diet. 
We  must  also  create  the  conditions  which  will 
make  it  increasingly  possible  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  discharge  its  responsibilities.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  na- 
tions who  sincerely  believe  in  and  support  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
have  the  economic  and  political  health  which  will 
enable  them  to  exert  their  full  strength  on  behalf 
of  peace.  These  are  the  nations  who  form  the 
( Continued  on  page  199 ) 
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I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  being  permitted  to 
start  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  economic 
development.  Of  course,  the  basic  fact  is  that  all 
our  countries  have  a  major  interest  in  economic 
development.  It  affects  the  life  of  each  country 
and  its  relationship  with  other  countries.  In  the 
past,  many  of  those  around  this  table,  as  well  as 
many  of  our  alumni,  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  the  present  discussion  will  likewise  be  valuable 
if  it  brings  out  the  attitudes  and  points  of  view  of 
many  representatives,  in  the  hope  that  our  collec- 
tive wisdom  may  lead  to  a  constructive  result. 

The  basic  objective  cannot  be  restated  too  often. 
It  is  to  cooperate  with  the  people  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas,  in  their  own  efforts  to  de- 
velop their  human  and  natural  resources,  to  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity,  and  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living. 

Efforts  by  ECOSOC  and  the  United  States 
To  Meet  Objectives 

Since  our  last  meeting,  we  have  made  substantial 
strides  forward.  We  now  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration the  expanded  program  for  technical 
assistance  which  we  requested  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  specialized  agencies.  I  know  that 
this  accomplishment  required  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  individuals.  At  such  meetings  of 
the  specialized  agencies  as  have  been  held,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  many  countries  have  participated 
in  vigorous  and  constructive  discussions  of  the  re- 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  Geneva,  on  July  21,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  ninth  session,  on  the  same 
date. 
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sponsibilities  and  opportunities  of  these  agencies 
The  subject  has  been  further  explored  at  the  re 
gional  commissions.  Many  individual  countries 
both  those  seeking  development  and  those  in  a  posi 
tion  to  assist,  have  clarified  their  thinking,  anc 
some  have  already  expanded  their  efforts  in  this 
field.  Many  private  organizations  and  individ 
uals  have  searched  their  experience  and  imagina- 
tion  to  contribute  by  analysis,  articles,  speeches 
resolutions,  conferences,  and  direct  advice.  This 
is  no  superficial  activity,  but  stems  from  a  pro 
found  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  necessity  for  moving  speedily  intc 
the  sphere  of  greater  and  more  effective  action 

In  the  United  States,  during  recent  months,  w( 
have  done  our  best  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  the  processes  and  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment.  We  have  studied  carefully  our  experience 
in  the  past  with  respect  to  technical  assistance  anc 
capital  investment,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
have  examined,  as  best  we  could,  the  need  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
practical  limits  which  exist  upon  the  operation  ol 
specific  programs  during  any  one  period  of  time, 
We  have  sought  out  many  private  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  others  have  come  to  us,  to  con- 
tribute to  our  body  of  knowledge.  I  suppose  that 
well  over  500  people  in  our  government  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  attempt  to  evaluate  our  past  ex- 
perience, and  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  this  composite 
effort  had  uncovered  some  new  and  simple  solution 
to  the  problem.  But  that  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case.  What  it  has  done  is  to  sharpen  our  knowl- 
edge and  to  reinforce  and  refine  most  of  the  gen- 
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eral  propositions  which  had  already  been  de- 
veloped in  our  earlier  discussion — the  wide  variety 
of  needs ;  the  dominant  part  played  by  the  recip- 
ient country;  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  devel- 
opment in  terms  of  long  periods  of  time ;  the  im- 
portance of  coordination  of  programs;  the  lim- 
iting factor  of  qualified  personnel,  both  foreign 
and  local ;  the  limiting  factor  of  capital  and  man- 
agement, both  foreign  and  local ;  the  limiting  fac- 
tor of  social  habits  and  institutions  inherited  from 
the  past;  the  tremendous  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  of  setting  up  and  main- 
taining programs  of  so  many  types  in  so  many 
areas ;  and  the  impossibility  of  formulating  exact 
and  complete  programs  far  in  advance.  In  fact, 
while  we  can  have  a  clearly  defined  and  constant 
objective,  the  achievement  of  this  objective  will 
require  continual  evolution  in  the  nature  of  as- 
sistance given  and  the  methods  of  approach. 

Proposed  Legislation  Sent  to 
United  States  Congress 

It  may  sound  as  though  the  record  were  one  pri- 
marily indicating  difficulties  and  obstacles.  The 
fact  is  that  it  also  includes  illustration  after  illus- 
;ration  of  extraordinary  accomplishment.  In 
ivery  field,  health,  education,  agriculture,  and  all 
;he  rest,  particular  projects  have  demonstrated 
:hat,  with  appropriate  support  from  the  local  au- 
thorities, a  small  number  of  experts  can  bring 
;remendous  benefits  to  large  numbers  of  people. 
3n  the  basis  of  this  preparatory  work  which  pro- 
vides a  strong,  factual  basis  describing  the  im- 
portance and  possibilities  of  economic  develop- 
nent,  President  Truman  submitted  proposed  legis- 
ation  to  Congress  on  June  24,  1949.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  certain  excerpts  from  his  message : 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  States,  in  cooperation 
nth  other  countries,  to  assist  the  peoples  of  economically 
mderdeveloped  areas  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  I 
•ecommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  an 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  for  such  areas, 
tnd  an  experimental  program  for  encouraging  the  out- 
low  of  private  investment  beneficial  to  their  economic 
levelopment.  These  measures  are  the  essential  first  steps 
n  an  undertaking  which  will  call  upon  private  enter- 
)rise  and  voluntary  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
is  well  as  the  Government,  to  take  part  in  a  constantly 
trowing  effort  to  improve  economic  conditions  in  the  less 
leveloped  regions  of  the  world. 

The  grinding  poverty  and  the  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
unity  for  many  millions  of  people  in  the  economically 
mderdeveloped  parts  of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
ind  certain  regions  of  Central  and  South  America,  con- 
tltute  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the  world 
oday.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  econom- 
cally  underdeveloped  areas  has  become  one  of  the  major 
•lements  of  our  foreign  policy.     In  my  inaugural  address, 

outlined  a  program  to  help  the  peoples  of  these  areas 
o  attain  greater  production  as  a  way  to  prosperity  and 
*ace. 
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The  major  effort  in  such  a  program  must  be  local  in 
character ;  it  must  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed areas  themselves.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
the  success  of  their  effort  that  there  be  help  from  abroad. 
In  some  cases,  the  peoples  of  these  areas  will  be  unable 
to  begin  their  part  of  this  great  enterprise  without  initial 
aid  from  other  countries. 

The  aid  that  is  needed  falls  roughly  into  two  categories. 
The  first  is  the  technical,  scientific  and  managerial  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  economic  development.  This  category 
includes  not  only  medical  and  educational  knowledge,  and 
assistance  and  advice  in  such  basic  fields  as  sanitation, 
communications,  road  building  and  governmental  serv- 
ices, but  also,  and  perhaps  most  important,  assistance  in 
the  survey  of  resources  and  in  planning  for  long-range 
economic  development. 

The  second  category  is  production  goods — machinery 
and  equipment — and  financial  assistance  in  the  creation 
of  productive  enterprises.  The  underdeveloped  areas 
need  capital  for  port  and  harbor  development,  roads  and 
communications,  irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  as  well 
as  for  public  utilities  and  the  whole  range  of  extractive, 
processing  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Much  of  the  capital  required  can  be  provided  by  these 
areas  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  low  standards  of  living. 
But  much  must  come  from  abroad. 

The  two  categories  of  aid  are  closely  related.  Techni- 
cal assistance  is  necessary  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  pro- 
ductive investment.  Investment,  in  turn,  brings  with 
it  technical  assistance.  In  general,  however,  technical 
surveys  of  resources  and  of  the  possibilities  of  economic 
development  must  precede  substantial  capital  investment. 
Furthermore,  in  many  of  the  areas  concerned,  technical 
assistance  in  improving  sanitation,  communications  or 
education  is  required  to  create  conditions  in  which  capital 
investment  can  be  fruitful.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Much  of  the  aid  that  is  needed  can  be  provided 
most  effectively  through  the  United  Nations.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  The  enactment  of  these  two  legislative  pro- 
posals, the  first  pertaining  to  technical  assistance  and 
the  second  to  the  encouragement  of  foreign  investment, 
will  constitute  a  national  endorsement  of  a  program  of 
major  importance  in  our  efforts  for  world  peace  and 
economic  stability.  Nevertheless,  these  measures  are  only 
the  first  steps.  We  are  here  embarking  on  a  venture  that 
extends  far  into  the  future.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  rising  curve  of  activity,  private,  governmental  and  inter- 
national, that  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  we  start 
promptly. 

In  addition  to  the  special  legislation  mentioned 
in  the  message,  other  matters  have  been  laid  before 
the  Congress  bearing  on  the  problem  before  us,  the 
most  important  being  a  proposal  to  lift  the  exist- 
ing ceilings  established  by  legislation  for  the 
American  contribution  to  the  regular  budgets  of 
certain  specialized  agencies. 

It  is  less  than  4  weeks  since  the  President's  mes- 
sage with  its  specific  proposals  was  sent  to  the 
Congress,  and  it  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  the 
legislative  timetable  permits.  In  the  meantime,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  program  appears  to 
have  strong  popular  backing  in  the  United  States. 
The  press  and  many  national  organizations  have 
recognized  its  importance  and  have  expressed  their 
interest  and  strong  support. 

Opportunity  for  Leadership 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  for  any  country  to 
receive  the  signal  from  the  United  Nations  or  from 
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the  specialized  agencies  to  move  ahead  in  the  field 
of  economic  development.  Nor  are  we  a  necessary 
party  to  international  cooperation  in  this  field. 
Many  multilateral  and  bilateral  projects  are  in 
existence.  Many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
have  already  begun  practical  planning,  and  other 
countries  have  indicated  in  one  way  or  another 
that  they  are  looking  forward  to  participating 
both  in  making  technical  assistance  available  and 
in  developing  a  greater  flow  of  capital.  Clearly, 
the  world  seems  ready  for  a  major  international  co- 
operative effort,  and  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship is  ours  in  the  Council. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  the  time  of  the  Council 
in  discussing  general  principles.  The  facts  of 
underdevelopment  are  clear.  The  need  for  action 
is  clear.  The  duty  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  is  clear.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  discussion  about  the  problem  in  the  past.  At 
this  session  we  should  discuss  action.  If  there  are 
obstacles,  we  must  find  ways  of  breaking  through 
them.  If  there  are  jurisdictional  problems,  we 
must  see  that  they  do  not  block  progress.  We 
have  a  job  to  do,  and  we  must  figure  out  how  to 
get  it  moving  promptly  and  effectively. 

Action  Required  by  ECOSOC 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  What  action  is 
required  at  this  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  ? 

At  our  last  session  at  Lake  Success  this  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies, 
to  prepare  a  special  report  proposing  an  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  de- 
velopment. This  report  was  to  contain  three  types 
of  information.  First,  it  was  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  expanded  program.  Sec- 
ond, it  was  to  suggest  methods  of  financing  such 
a  program.  Third,  it  was  to  recommend  ways 
of  coordinating  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
program. 

The  Secretary-General's  report  was  published 
at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  book  of  some  300  pages. 
It  lists  a  great  variety  of  proposals,  estimated  to 
cost  a  total  of  $35,800,000  the  first  year.  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  research,  prepara- 
tory planning,  and  imagination  which  this  report 
represents,  and  particularly  the  careful  statement 
of  objectives  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  report. 

I  shall  comment  in  their  order  on  the  three  ele- 
ments of  the  Secretary-General's  report. 

A  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
the  Expanded  Program 

First,  the  comprehensive  plan.  The  Secretary- 
General  stated  in  his  report  that  he  was  in  fact 
presenting  not  one  program  but  six  separate  sets  of 
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proposals  prepared  by  six  different  secretariats. 
The  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination 
did  not  find  it  possible  to  comment  on  these  pro- 
posals. It  did  not  examine  them  for  duplications. 
It  did  not  suggest  omissions.  It  did  not  determine 
whether  all  these  projects  would  bear  directly  to 
economic  development.  It  did  not  determine 
whether  all  these  proposals  could  practically  be 
undertaken  in  the  first  year.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  this  report  contains  a  list  of  poten- 
tial projects,  but  is  not  a  finished  program.  In 
defense  of  the  report,  I  should  say  that  no  guid- 
ance was  given  to  its  authors  with  respect  to  any 
limits  within  which  they  should  work. 

However,  there  are  such  limits.  The  United 
States  believes  that  an  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram totaling  nearly  36  million  dollars  could  not 
in  fact  be  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  during  the  first  year. 
Many  delays  will  be  found  in  expanding  the  super- 
visory staff  of  these  agencies,  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments with  governments,  in  recruiting  the  neces- 
sary experts,  and  in  organizing  the  necessary 
training  facilities.  The  shortage  of  available 
technicians  and  training  facilities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program  would  alone  require  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  proposals  of  the  participating 
agencies  for  the  first  year. 

It  is  far  easier  to  send  to  a  foreign  country  a 
boatload  of  wheat  than  a  boatload  of  technical 
assistance.  Technical  assistance  must  travel  in  the 
form  of  books  or  people  or  demonstration  equip- 
ment. Procedurally,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  good 
wheat  than  able  people.  There  are  fewer  problems 
in  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
country  to  import  a  shipload  of  wheat  than  to 
prepare  for  a  group  of  foreign  advisers.  It  takes 
a  larger  administrative  staff  to  look  after  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  experts,  measured  of  course 
in  budget  terms,  than  an  equal  value  of  foodstuffs. 

My  comments  are  not  intended  to  cast  doubt  on 
technical  assistance,  but  rather  to  urge  a  careful 
beginning.  I  believe  this  Council  should  decide 
what  is  the  range  of  possibilities  for  the  size  of 
next  year's  program.  Such  possibilities  are  con- 
trolled first,  by  the  shortage  of  technicians  and 
other  limiting  factors  in  the  operation  of  technical 
assistance;  and  second,  by  the  amounts  of  money 
which  the  member  nations  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute. I  believe  we  have  some  notion  of  the 
range  of  possibilities.  For  myself,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  range  from  15  million  to  25  million  dollars. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies  could  spend  ef- 
fectively no  more  than  25  million  dollars  in  the 
first  year.  We  feel  confident  that  a  minimum  of 
15  million  dollars  would  be  available  from  the 
member  governments  for  financing  the  program. 
This  gives  us  a  range  of  possibilities. 

The  figures  I  am  using  are  comparable  to  the  36 
million  dollars  proposed  in  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report.     I  believe  it  would  indeed  be  a  great 
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achievement  if  we  could  spend  wisely  an  amount  of 
money  ranging  from  15  million  to  25  million 
dollars.  Even  the  lowest  figure  would  represent 
an  extraordinary  increase  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  single  year. 

Within  this  range,  the  United  States  suggests 
that  this  Council  should  determine  the  basic  ele- 
ments in  a  balanced  program,  for  recommendation 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration  by  a 
larger  audience.  The  Council  should  judge  the 
programs  put  forward  in  the  report  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  effective  economic  develop- 
ment. It  should  determine  a  15-million-dollar 
program,  for  example,  how  much  it  is  prepared  to 
recommend  for  agriculture,  how  much  for  health, 
how  much  for  education.  This  same  process 
should  be  repeated  for  a  20-million-dollar  program 
and  a  25-million-dollar  program. 

Thus  this  Council  would  have  obtained  from  the 
specialized  agencies  their  best  judgment  on  the 
technical  details  of  a  program,  but  would  have 
applied  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  use  of  such 
resources  in  a  balanced  program  for  economic  de- 
velopment, whatever  the  amount  available  in  the 
ultimate  budget. 

The  United  States  believes  that  such  a  critical 
review  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  and  the 
determination  of  priorities  within  the  range  of 
possibilities — say,  between  15  million  and  25  mil- 
lion dollars — should  be  undertaken  by  a  commit- 
tee on  our  behalf  before  this  range  of  programs  is 
discussed  in  plenary  session.  The  report  is  too 
long,  and  the  subject  too  technical  for  effective  dis- 
cussion without  such  preparation  work  by  a 
committee. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Council  create  a 
committee  on  technical  assistance  which  will  sit 
during  this  session  of  the  Council  and  will  report 
back  to  the  Council  prior  to  its  adjournment. 

The  membership  of  this  committee  will  require 
special  consideration.  The  persons  who  sit  on 
this  committee  should  be  competent  to  discuss  the 
details  of  an  economic  development  program. 
The  members  should  be  available  to  sit  full  time 
for  the  next  2  weeks  or  more.  And  the  members 
should  be  drawn  from  both  advanced  industrial 
countries  and  those  which  are  considered  under- 
developed. 

Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  representatives  of 
die  specialized  agencies  will  meet  with  the  com- 
nittee,  and  their  technical  judgments  will  be  most 
valuable  in  the  formulation  of  priorities.  I  can- 
lot  overemphasize  that  my  proposal  calls  for  joint 
iction  between  this  Council  and  the  specialized 
igencies. 

This  committee,  in  the  course  of  its  discussion, 
vould  examine  the  proposals  presented  by  each 
participating  agency.  They  would  have  to  be 
udged  on  the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  eco- 
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nomic  development.  It  would  consider  what  pro- 
posals, in  its  judgment,  could  not  be  carried  out 
effectively  on  the  scale  proposed  in  the  first  year. 
The  final  products  of  the  committee's  work  would 
be  three  programs,  according  to  the  three  levels 
of  possible  operation. 

We  would  thus  have  a  concrete  set  of  program 
alternatives,  which  could  be  used  later  this  year  as 
a  basis  for  negotiating  the  funds  for  this  program. 
The  actual  size  of  the  program  would  thus  be  de- 
termined after  the  General  Assembly  had  con- 
sidered our  report.  But  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  priorities  and  emphasis,  would  be  clearly 
formulated  at  this  meeting. 

The  review  which  the  suggested  committee 
would  make,  in  close  consultation  with  the  special- 
ized agencies,  would  indeed  place  the  Council  in  a 
position  to  express  a  sound  judgment  on  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  intended  program.  On  the 
basis  of  the  considerations  by  such  a  committee,  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  propose  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  well-considered,  useful,  and  balanced 
program,  while  avoiding  the  difficult  fact  that  we 
here  cannot  possibly  know  what  the  total  level  of 
operation  can  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council 
would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the  specialized 
agencies  concerning  the  aspects  of  their  proposed 
programs  which  would  contribute  most  directly  to 
orderly  economic  development. 

The  United  States  recognizes,  as  I  am  sure  we  all 
do,  that  the  specialized  agencies  are  more  compe- 
tent, each  in  its  own  technical  field,  than  is  this 
over-all  body  in  the  technical  field  of  any  one  of 
the  agencies.  Therefore,  the  final  determination 
as  to  the  exact  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  each 
agency,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  it,  must  be  made  by  the  agency  itself. 
It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  agencies  will 
take  their  decisions  in  the  full  light  of  the  Coun- 
cil's recommendations.  Only  in  such  way  can 
there  be  assurance  of  a  balanced  program  among 
the  agencies  which  will  be  technically  sound  in 
all  aspects  and  pointed  at  all  times  at  the  single 
objective  of  economic  development.  By  thus  com- 
bining the  broader  economic  judgment  of  this 
Council  with  the  technical  competence  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  a  sound  total  program  can  be 
developed  and  activated. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  about  a  first-year 
program  in  1950.  The  programs  put  forward 
by  the  specialized  agencies  wisely  look  forward  to 
the  first  2  years.  If  governments  are  to  have  the 
program  for  the  second  year  in  adequate  time  for 
consideration  when  their  legislative  bodies  are 
considering  appropriation  bills,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  up  the  1951  budgets  at  our  next 
session  in  February  1950.  I  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  on  Coordination  will  review 
the  proposals  for  the  second-year  program  between 
now  and  our  next  session,  and  will  present  their 
results  in  terms  of  alternative  levels  of  expendi- 
ture. 
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Establishing  and  Collecting  Contributions 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  method  of 
establishing  and  collecting  contributions  for  this 
program. 

The  Secretary-General's  report  presents  the 
consensus  among  the  participating  agencies  that 
each  agency  would  approach  its  membership  sepa- 
rately, asking  for  sufficient  funds  in  a  supplemental 
budget  to  undertake  their  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities. This  recommendation  is  contained  in 
part  3  chapter  5,  of  the  Secretary-General's  report. 

There  are  several  different  possible  methods  of 
financing  the  programs.  They  are  closely  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  programs  are  them- 
selves determined.  If  there  were  to  be  some  sin- 
gle agency,  either  the  United  Nations  or  a  new 
agency,  which  was  to  make  program  decisions 
from  time  to  time  and  allocate  funds  to  the  appro- 
priate agencies,  then  a  single  fund  would  pre- 
sumably be  established.  If,  at  the  other  extreme, 
the  specialized  agencies  were  to  have  complete 
responsibility  in  determining  their  programs, 
other  than  mutual  consultation,  completely  sepa- 
rate budgets  would  be  the  proper  form  of  financ- 
ing. 

The  method  of  developing  the  programs  which 
I  have  suggested  provides  for  a  determination  of 
allocations  of  various  levels  of  contributions 
through  review  by  Ecosoc  of  the  proposals  of  the 
participating  agencies,  and  subsequent  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly.  This  method  of  de- 
veloping the  programs  postpones  the  determina- 
tion of  what  can  be  expected  on  the  contributions 
side  and  therefore  what  size  of  program  is  appro- 
priate, presumably  until  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly.  If  the  Ecosoc  should  adopt  the  pro- 
gramming procedure  which  I  have  suggested,  then 
the  appropriate  procedure  for  financing  would 
need  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that  suggested 
in  the  Secretary-General's  report. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
discuss  this  point  in  detail  until  after  we  have  de- 
cided on  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
gram problem,  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  sketch  briefly 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  negotiation  and  commitment  of  contribu- 
tions might  best  be  accomplished  at  a  general  tech- 
nical assistance  conference  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  and  called  by  Ecosoc  under  the 
General  Assembly  supplementary  rule.  The  con- 
ference might  be  held  during  or  directly  after  the 
General  Assembly  session,  once  the  report  on  tech- 
nical assistance  had  been  adopted.  All  govern- 
ments belonging  to  any  agency  participating  in 
the  program  would  be  invited. 

The  essential  element  is  to  have  present  at  the 
same  time  and  place  representatives  of  all  inter- 
ested governments  to  negotiate  and  commit  funds. 
The  conference  would  take  as  the  basis  for  its 
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action  the  reports  of  Ecosoc  and  the  General  As- 
sembly, both  as  to  total  over-all  program  and  the 
proposed  proportionate  share  of  each  agency.  The 
final  act  of  the  conference  would  record  the  global 
amount  of  all  contributions,  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  of  each  agency,  the  total  amount  of 
contribution  agreed  to  be  contributed  by  each 
participating  government,  and  the  undertaking  of 
the  participating  governments  to  pay  their  con- 
tributions to  the  agency  to  which  pledged. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  financial  proce- 
dure, there  are  certain  considerations  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  procedure  should  be  the  one  which 
would  yield  the  most  funds.  Second,  it  must  tend 
to  enforce  the  basic  decisions  as  to  the  allocations 
among  the  several  agencies.  Third,  it  must  pro- 
vide a  suitable  working  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Methods  of  Coordination  for  the  Program 

I  believe  this  subject  of  the  appropriate  method 
for  determining  contributions  can  best  be  dis- 
cussed by  this  Council,  and  does  not  require  any 
preliminary  committee  work. 

I  now  turn  to  a  third  topic  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report,  namely,  the  method  of  coordina- 
tion for  this  program. 

The  report  recommends  that  coordination 
among  the  various  specialized  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations  in  carrying  out  the  program 
would  be  provided  by  a  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
mittee, working  under  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Coordination.  The  TAC,  like  the  pres- 
ent ACC,  would  be  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  various  participating  agencies.  The  proposed 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  has  the  support 
of  my  government. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this  committee 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  assuring  the  prompt 
exchange  of  information  among  the  United  Na- 
tions agencies,  as  well  as  among  individual  gov- 
ernments engaged  in  similar  programs.  It  also 
affords  a  continuing  point  of  consultation  among 
the  participating  agencies. 

But  the  United  States  is  uncertain  whether  a 
committee  composed  only  of  representatives  of 
participating  agencies  should  be  the  only  group 
to  examine  and  screen  the  program  before  it  is 
presented  to  this  Council.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  suggestions  at  this  time  for  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  But  I  suspect  that  the  kind 
of  working  committee  which  I  am  recommending 
in  this  Council  to  review  the  first-year  program 
will  also  be  helpful  in  future  years. 

There  is  one  area  of  necessary  coordination  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  namely,  that  with  other 
intergovernmental  organizations  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Already,  close 
working  relationships  have  developed  in  some 
fields,  notably,  between  the  Pan-American  Sani- 
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;ary  Bureau  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Ajvy  definitive  plan  must  provide  for  this  type  of 
coordination  as  well  as  those  discussed  in  the 
report. 

technical  Assistance  Measures 
raken  or  Approved 

In  addition  to  the  major  report  which  I  have 
>een  discussing,  we  also  have  before  us  three  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary-General  on  measures 
ilready  taken  or  proposed  by  the  United  Nations 
md  the  specialized  agencies  to  give  technical  as- 
istance  for  economic  development  within  the 
ramework  of  their  ordinary  budgets  and  activ- 
ties.  I  shall  reserve  detailed  comment  on  these 
eports  until  a  later  time.  Two  of  these  reports 
E/1335  and  E/1345)  deal  with  the  record  of 
echnical  assistance  projects  prior  to  1950  and 
hould,  in  my  opinion,  be  included  in  the  Coun- 
il's  report  to  the  General  Assembly  which  we  are 
equired  to  make  under  the  Assembly's  Resolution 
98  (III).  In  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
hese  regular  activities  in  the  field  of  technical 
ssistance  should  continue  to  be  provided  for  in 
he  regular  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
pecialized  agencies,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
he  additional  programs  which  we  are  chiefly 
onsidering  here.  As  to  the  third  document 
E/1335/Add.l)  reporting  action  of  the  Secre- 
ary-General  in  proposing  an  increase  to  676 
housand  dollars  in  the  provision  for  technical 
ssistance  under  General  Assembly  Resolution 
00  (III),  I  will  limit  myself  at  this  stage  to 
aying  that  the  United  States  approves  the  in- 
reased  amount  and  to  suggesting  that  the  docu- 
lent  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  which 
have  proposed  for  reviewing  the  other  technical 
ssistance  programs. 

In  its  discussions  on  economic  development,  the 
Council  has  alwavs  considered  the  two  major 
spects  of  this  subject:  technical  assistance  and 
ipital  investment.  We  have  before  us  a  compre- 
ensiye  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
mction,  importance,  and  origins  of  capital  for 
nancing  economic  development,  as  well  as  the 
;ports  on  technical  assistance  which  I  have 
iready  discussed.  As  the  quotation  from  Presi- 
ent  Truman's  message  of  June  24  made  clear, 
it  work  in  the  United  States  has  also  taken 
ito  full  account  both  aspects  of  our  problem. 

echnical  Cooperation  and 
ipital  Investment  Processes 

|  The  adoption  of  improved  techniques  alone  can 
|  many  situations  lead  directly  to  increased  well- 
ing. Full  achievement  of  our  economic  de- 
islopment  objectives,  however,  is  closely  tied  to 
ie  mobilization  and  utilization  of  new  capital. 
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Expert  road  builders  capable  of  using  the  most 
modern  methods  are  wasted  without  the  essential 
heavy  equipment.  A  collection  of  skilled  indus- 
trial workers  is  ineffective  unless  capital  moves 
in  to  put  tools  in  their  hands. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  only  one  source  of  such 
new  capital.  It  is  the  part  of  the  world's  current 
output  which  is  not  consumed  immediately,  but  is 
utilized  to  make  possible  greater  production  and 
consumption  in  the  future.  There  must  be  some 
inducement  for  people  to  save  rather  than  con- 
sume their  product.  There  must  be  conditions 
to  prompt  the  movement  of  these  savings  into 
productive  investment  rather  than  into  unpro- 
ductive hoards. 

However,  capital  flows  through  many  inter- 
mediaries. It  may  be  mobilized  through  private 
or  public  institutions,  both  in  capital-importing 
and  capital-exporting  countries.  It  may  come 
through  international  institutions  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Bank.  There  has  been  too  great  a 
tendency  to  consider  these  various  channels  as 
mutually  exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  in  consid- 
erable measure  complementary  means  of  financing 
development  and  each  should  be  used  fully  in 
those  activities  to  which  it  is  best  suited. 

We  must  accept  as  a  principle  that,  over  time, 
local  capital  must  play  a  dominant  role  in  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas.  Tenta- 
tive estimates  presented  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  and  included  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  to  this  conference— data  pre- 
pared largely  by  the  underdeveloped  countries 
themselves— indicate  that  80  percent  of  their  im- 
mediate development  financing  needs  would 
come  from  the  underdeveloped  countries  them- 
selves. It  is  our  belief  that  this  over-all  per- 
centage is  certainly  not  a  high  estimate.  How- 
ever, there  are  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  in- 
vestment, whether  private  or  public,  can  come 
from  local  resources  in  any  particular  under- 
developed country:  the  margin  for  savings  is 
!r#:  ia-nc*  ^e  inflationary  dangers  great.  These 
difficulties  and  dangers  must  be  balanced  against 
the  disadvantages  of  incurring  debts  which  must 
be  serviced  in  foreign  currencies. 

It  has  frequently  been  argued  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  foreign  investment  funds.  Few  would 
deny  that  a  larger  flow  of  international  finance 
would  have  been  advantageous  during  the  recent 
past.  But  I  wonder  whether  this  has  been  due 
more  to  an  inherently  short  supply  of  investment 
funds  than  to  the  fact  that  there  have  not  been 
adequate  inducements  to  attract  foreign  capital 
into  effective  uses  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Thus 
there  are  large,  lendable  resources  in  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  And  these  resources  can  be  ex- 
panded. While  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
International  Bank  has  moved  slowly  in  its  ap- 
proach to  development  financing,  and  while  we  all 
welcome  recent  evidence  of  an  accelerated  rate  of 
lending,  I  think  there  is  truth  in  the  Bank's  claim 
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that  this  record  is  partly  the  result  of  a  shortage 
of  projects  thought  through  to  the  point  where 
they  are  ready  for  foreign  financing.  Similarly, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  United  States  has 
resources  sufficient  to  meet  a  greater  demand  than 
is  currently  before  it. 

Most  important,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  large  quantities  of  in- 
vestment funds  are  potentially  available  from  pri- 
vate sources,  particularly  in  the  form  of  direct 
investment.  As  citizens  of  a  democratic  free- 
enterprise  economy,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
particularly  convinced  of  the  special  contribution 
which  private  investment  can  make  to  development 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  Such  an  investment 
brings  with  it  not  only  capital  goods  but  tech- 
niques, organizational  and  managerial  experience 
which  assure  their  most  effective  use.  Moreover, 
the  volume  in  which  it  could  be  available  far  ex- 
ceeds that  which  could  be  anticipated  from  gov- 
ernmental sources.  In  1948,  well  over  40  billion 
dollars  was  newly  invested  by  private  United 
States  sources  at  home  and  abroad.  The  vast  bulk 
has,  of  course,  gone  into  domestic  investment,  but 
the  total  gives  some  measure  of  the  large  pool  of 
private  investment  from  which  funds  could  be  at- 
tracted to  contribute  to  development  abroad — if 
conditions  existed  for  inducing  this  flow. 

In  calling  to  your  attention  these  large  sources 
of  private  investment  funds,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  frequent  charges  that  have  been  made  about 
the  iniquities  perpetrated  through  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  While  I  believe  that  the  record,  ac- 
curately evaluated,  shows  that  these  iniquities  have 
been  exaggerated,  I  reiterate  the  clear  intention  of 
my  government  that  the  private  investment  abroad 
wnich  it  favors  will  not  be  susceptible  to  the  charge 
of  imperialism.  The  United  States  expects  pri- 
vate investors  to  give  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
persons  dependent  on  their  enterprises,  to  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  taxes  to  the  local  com- 
munity, to  conserve  as  well  as  to  develop  local  re- 
sources, and  to  conduct  their  enterprises  so  that 
the  investment  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
the  investor  and  to  the  recipient  countries.  It  is 
not  our  intent  to  seek  special,  discriminatory 
treatment  for  our  investors  in  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  for  its  part  will  continue  to 
promote  foreign  investment  for  economic  develop- 
ment by  supporting  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
fields  appropriate  to  public  financing.  It  will 
continue  to  seek  to  improve  the  climate  for  private 
foreign  investment  by  negotiating  mutual  as- 
surances of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  with 
countries  desiring  to  admit  foreign  capital.  It 
will  continue  actively  to  negotiate  conventions  to 
relieve  investors  of  the  burden  of  double  taxation. 
In  addition,  proposed  legislation,  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  guarantee  United  States  private  capital 
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newly  invested  in  productive  enterprises  abroad 
against  some  of  the  risks  peculiar  to  such  invest- 
ments, may  well  remove  some  of  the  deterrents  to 
international  private  capital  flow.  The  United 
States  Government  is  also  studying  possible 
changes  in  United  States  tax  laws,  which  may  fur- 
ther encourage  the  flow  of  such  capital  abroad. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  express  op- 
timism about  the  availability  of  foreign  capital  for 
investment  abroad.  It  seems  that  there  is  now 
little  need  for  debate  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  one  or  another  method  of  securing 
such  capital.  There  is  rather  need  for  specific 
action  to  increase  the  effective  demand,  to  provide 
the  conditions  which  will  move  more  of  this  cap- 
ital into  underdeveloped  areas.  Much  of  this 
action  must  be  taken  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  the  technical  cooperation  program 
will  facilitate  such  action.  It  will  help  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  increased  private  cap- 
ital flow.  It  will  facilitate  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  projects  for  foreign  public  financ- 
ing or  for  intergovernmental  financing. 

It  is  always  important  to  appreciate  that  the 
technical  cooperation  and  capital  investment 
processes  which  I  have  been  discussing  are  cum- 
ulative. As  the  program  develops  in  the  future, 
additional  qualified  technical  personnel  will  be- 
come available,  additional  experience  will  be 
gained,  and  methods  of  disseminating  information 
will  be  improved  so  that  the  technical  cooperation 
aspects  of  the  program  may  be  expanded.  The 
investment  aspects  of  the  program  will  in  most 
cases  develop  progressively  after  technical  assist- 
ance has  made  the  necessary  surveys,  trained  the 
necessary  personnel,  and  in  general  prepared  the 
way  for  developments  requiring  capital  invest- 
ment. As  other  existing  obstacles  are  eliminated, 
investment  can  rise  substantially  to  meet  the  needs 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities.  The 
principle  of  compound  interest,  namely,  that  cap- 
ital increases  productivity  so  that  more  capital 
can  be  created,  will  inevitably  increase  the  supply 
of  investment  funds  in  the  future,  if  an  effective 
demand  is  present. 

In  the  long  run,  the  program  also  should  lead  to 
the  result  that  more  and  more  countries  will  be  in 
a  position  to  contribute  to  the  total  effort,  both  in 
technical  assistance  and  capital  investment.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  as  the  initial  impetus  and 
capacity  in  various  fields  is  transferred  from  for- 
eign technicians  to  nearly  trained  local  experts, 
and  as  local  communities  develop  ways  and  means 
of  forming  and  usefully  employing  capital.  No 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  either  of  these  essen- 
tials, and  the  cooperative  effort  can  accomplish  far 
more  than  separate  individual  efforts. 

However,  our  problem  today  is  not  the  long- 
range  future,  but  the  program  for  the  first  year. 
I  hope  that  my  suggestion  of  a  special  committee 
to  work  on  the  problem  of  programs  will  commend 
itself  to  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  and  that 
it  can  get  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Israeli-Syrian  General  Armistice  Agreement 


Contained  in  U.  N.  doc.  S/1353,  as  corrected 
Transmitted  July  20,  1949 

Preamble 

The  Parties  to  the  present  Agreement, 

Responding  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  16 
November  1948,  calling  upon  them,  as  a  further  provisional 
measure  under  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
present  truce  to  permanent  peace  in  Palestine,  to  nego- 
tiate an  armistice; 

Having  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  under  United 
Nations  Chairmanship  concerning  the  implementation  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  16  November  1948 ;  and 
having  appointed  representatives  empowered  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  an  Armistice  Agreement; 

The  undersigned  representatives,  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  provisions : 

Article  I 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  return  of  permanent  peace 
in  Palestine  and  in  recognition  of  the  importance  in  this 
regard  of  mutual  assurances  concerning  the  future  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Parties,  the  following  principles, 
which  shall  be  fully  observed  by  both  Parties  during  the 
armistice,  are  hereby  affirmed : 

1.  The  injunction  of  the  Security  Council  against  resort 
to  military  force  in  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion shall  henceforth  be  scrupulously  respected  by  both 
Parties.  The  establishment  of  an  armistice  between  their 
armed  forces  is  accepted  as  an  indispensable  step  toward 
the  liquidation  of  armed  conflict  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Palestine. 

2.  No  aggressive  action  by  the  armed  forces — land,  sea 
or  air — of  either  Party  shall  be  undertaken,  planned,  or 
threatened  against  the  people  or  the  armed  forces  of  the 
other ;  it  being  understood  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"planned"  in  this  context  has  no  bearing  on  normal  staff 
planning  as  generally  practised  in  military  organizations. 

3.  The  right  of  each  Party  to  its  security  and  freedom 
from  fear  of  attack  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  shall 
be  fully  respected. 

Article  II 

With  a  specific  view  to  the  Implementation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Security  Council  of  16  November  1948,  the 
following  principles  and  purposes  are  affirmed : 

1.  The  principle  that  no  military  or  political  advantage 
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should  be  gained  under  the  truce  ordered  by  the  Security 
Council  is  recognized. 

2.  It  is  also  recognized  that  no  provision  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  in  any  way  prejudice  the  rights,  claims  and 
positions  of  either  Party  hereto  in  the  ultimate  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  question,  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  being  dictated  exclusively  by  military  and  not 
by  political  considerations. 

Article  III 

1.  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  principles  and  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  16  November  1948,  a 
general  armistice  between  the  armed  forces  of  the  two 
Parties — land,  sea  and  air — is  hereby  established. 

2.  No  element  of  the  land,  sea  or  air  military  or  para- 
military forces  of  either  Party,  including  non-regular 
forces,  shall  commit  any  warlike  or  hostile  act  against  the 
military  or  para-military  forces  of  the  other  Party,  or 
against  civilians  in  territory  under  the  control  of  that 
Party ;  or  shall  advance  beyond  or  pass  over  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  set  forth 
in  Article  V  of  this  Agreement ;  or  enter  into  or  pass 
through  the  air  space  of  the  other  Party  or  through  the 
waters  within  three  miles  of  the  coastline  of  the  other 
Party. 

3.  No  warlike  act  or  act  of  hostility  shall  be  conducted 
from  territory  controlled  by  one  of  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement  against  the  other  Party  or  against  civilians  in 
territory  under  control  of  that  Party. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  line  described  in  Article  V  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  and  is 
delineated  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  16  November  1948. 

2.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line 
is  to  delineate  the  line  beyond  which  the  armed  forces  of 
the  respective  Parties  shall  not  move. 

3.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Parties,  which  prohibit  civilians  from  crossing  the  fighting 
lines  or  entering  the  area  between  the  lines,  shall  remain 
in  effect  after  the  signing  of  this  Agreement  with  applica- 
tion to  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  defined  in  Article 
V,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  that  Article. 

Article  V 

1.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  following  arrangements  for 
the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  between  the  Israeli  and 
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Syrian  armed  forces  and  for  the  Demilitarized  Zone  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  having  any  relation  whatsoever 
to  ultimate  territorial  arrangements  affecting  the  two 
Parties  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  16  November  1948,  the  Armistice  Demarca- 
tion Line  and  the  Demilitarized  Zone  have  been  defined 
with  a  view  toward  separating  the  armed  forces  of  the  two 
Parties  in  such  manner  as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
friction  and  incident,  while  providing  for  the  gradual 
restoration  of  normal  civilian  life  in  the  area  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate 
settlement. 

3.  The  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  shall  be  as  delin- 
eated on  the  map  attached  to  this  Agreement  as  Annex  I. 
The  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  shall  follow  a  line  mid- 
way between  the  existing  truce  lines,  as  certified  by  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  for  the 
Israeli  and  Syrian  forces.  Where  the  existing  truce  lines 
run  along  the  international  boundary  between  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  shall  follow  the 
boundary  line. 

4.  The  armed  forces  of  the  two  Parties  shall  nowhere 
advance  beyond  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line. 

5.  (a)  Where  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  does  not 
correspond  to  the  international  boundary  between  Syria 
and  Palestine,  the  area  between  the  Armistice  Demarca- 
tion Line  and  the  boundary,  pending  final  territorial  set- 
tlement between  the  Parties,  shall  be  established  as  a 
Demilitarized  Zone  from  which  the  armed  forces  of  both 
Parties  shall  be  totally  excluded,  and  in  which  no  activi- 
ties by  military  or  para-military  forces  shall  be  permitted. 
This  provision  applies  to  the  Bin  Gev  and  Dardara  sectors 
which  shall  form  part  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

(b)  Any  advance  by  the  armed  forces,  military  or 
para-military,  of  either  Party  into  any  part  of  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone,  when  confirmed  by  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentatives referred  to  in  the  following  sub-paragraph,  shall 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  this  Agreement. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion established  in  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement  and 
United  Nations  Observers  attached  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  full  implementation 
of  this  Article. 

(d)  The  withdrawal  of  such  armed  forces  as  are  now 
found  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  withdrawal  annexed  to  this  Agree- 
ment (Annex  II). 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion shall  be  empowered  to  authorize  the  return  of  civilians 
to  villages  and  settlements  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and 
the  employment  of  limited  numbers  of  locally  recruited 
civilian  police  in  the  zone  for  internal  security  purposes, 
and  shall  be  guided  in  this  regard  by  the  schedule  of  with- 
drawal referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article. 

6.  On  each  side  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  there  shall  be 
areas,  as  defined  in  Annex  III  to  this  Agreement,  in  which 
defensive  forces  only  shall  be  maintained,  in  accordance 
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with  the  definition  of  defensive  forces  set  forth  in  Annex 
IV  to  this  agreement. 

Article  VI 

All  prisoners  of  war  detained  by  either  Party  to  this 
Agreement  and  belonging  to  the  armed  forces,  regular  or 
irregular,  of  the  other  Party,  shall  be  exchanged  as 
follows : 

1.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  under 
United  Nations  supervision  and  control  throughout.  The 
exchange  shall  take  place  at  the  site  of  the  Armistice  Con- 
ference within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  signing  of  this 
Agreement. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war  against  whom  a  penal  prosecution 
may  be  pending,  as  well  as  those  sentenced  for  crime  or 
other  offence,  shall  be  included  in  this  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. 

3.  All  articles  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  docu- 
ments, identification  marks,  and  other  personal  effects  of 
whatever  nature,  belonging  to  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
being  exchanged,  shall  be  returned  to  them,  or,  if  they 
have  escaped  or  died,  to  the  Party  to  whose  armed  forces 
they  belonged. 

4.  All  matters  not  specifically  regulated  in  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  International  Convention  relating  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  signed  at  Geneva  on  27 
July  1929. 

5.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  established  in 
Article  VII  of  this  Agreement  shall  assume  responsibility 
for  locating  missing  persons,  whether  military  or  civilian, 
within  the  areas  controlled  by  each  Party,  to  facilitate 
their  expeditious  exchange.  Each  Party  undertakes  to 
extend  to  the  Commission  full  co-operation  and  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  this  function. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
shall  be  supervised  by  a  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
composed  of  five  members,  of  whom  each  Party  to  this 
Agreement  shall  designate  two,  and  whose  Chairman  shall 
be  the  United  Nations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  or  a  senior  officer  from  the  Observer 
personnel  of  that  Organization  designated  by  him  follow- 
ing consultation  with  both  Parties  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  shall  maintain  its 
headquarters  at  the  Customs  House  near  Jisr  Banat  Yakub 
and  at  Mahanayim,  and  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such 
places  and  at  such  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  its  work. 

3.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  shall  be  convened 
in  its  first  meeting  by  the  United  Nations  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  not  later  than  one 
week  following  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  Decisions  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  to  the 
extent  possible,  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity. In  the  absence  of  unanimity,  decisions  shall  be 
taken  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
present  and  voting. 

5.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  shall  formulate 
its  own  rules  of  procedure.    Meetings  shall  be  held  only 
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after  due  notice  to  the  members  by  the  Chairman.    The 
quorum  for  its  meetings  shall  be  a  majority  of  its  members. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered  to  employ  ob- 
servers, who  may  be  from  among  the  military  organiza- 
tions of  the  Parties  or  from  the  military  personnel  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  or  from 
both,  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  considered  essential  to 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  In  the  event  United 
Nations  Observers  should  be  so  employed,  they  shall  re- 
main under  the  command  of  the  United  Nations  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  Assignments 
of  a  general  or  special  nature  given  to  United  Nations 
Observers  attached  to  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  United  Nations  Chief 
of  Staff  or  his  designated  representative  on  the  Commis- 
sion, whichever  is  serving  as  Chairman. 

7.  Claims  or  complaints  presented  by  either  Party  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
through  its  Chairman.  The  Commission  shall  take  such 
action  on  all  such  claims  or  complaints  by  means  of  its 
observation  and  investigation  machinery  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  a  view  to  equitable  and  mutually  satis- 
factory settlement. 

8.  Where  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
provision  of  this  Agreement,  other  than  the  Preamble  and 
Article  I  and  II,  is  at  issue,  the  Commission's  interpreta- 
tion shall  prevail.  The  Commission,  in  its  discretion  and 
as  the  need  arises,  may  from  time  to  time  recommend 
to  the  Parties  modifications  in  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

9.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  shall  submit  to 
both  Parties  reports  on  its  activities  as  frequently  as  it 
may  consider  necessary.  A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  transmission  to  the  appropriate  organ  or  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

10.  Members  of  the  Commission  and  its  Observers  shall 
be  accorded  such  freedom  of  movement  and  access  in  the 
area  covered  by  this  Agreement  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  to  be  necessary,  provided  that  when  such  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission  are  reached  by  a  majority  vote 
United  Nations  Observers  only  shall  be  employed. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission,  other  than  those 
relating  to  United  Nations'Observers,  shall  be  apportioned 
in  equal  shares  between  the  two  Parties  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  VIII 

1.  The  present  Agreement  is  not  subject  to  ratification 
and  shall  come  into  force  immediately  upon  being  signed. 

2.  This  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  of  16  November  1948  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  an  armistice  in  order  to  eliminate  the  threat  to  the 
peace  in  Palestine  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
present  truce  to  permanent  peace  in  Palestine,  shall  remain 
in  force  until  a  peaceful  settlement  between  the  Parties  is 
achieved,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 
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3.  The  Parties  to  this  Agreement  may,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, revise  this  Agreement  or  any  of  its  provisions,  or 
may  suspend  its  application,  other  than  Articles  I  and  III, 
at  any  time.  In  the  absence  of  mutual  agreement  and 
after  this  Agreement  has  been  in  effect  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  signing,  either  of  the  Parties  may  call  upon 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  convoke 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  two  Parties  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing,  revising,  or  suspending  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  other  than  Articles  I  and  III. 
Participation  in  such  conferences  shall  be  obligatory  upon 
the  Parties. 

4.  If  the  conference  provided  for  in  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article  does  not  result  in  an  agreed  solution  of  a  point 
in  dispute,  either  Party  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  relief  sought 
on  the  grounds  that  this  Agreement  has  been  concluded  in 
pursuance  of  Security  Council  action  toward  the  end  of 
achieving  peace  in  Palestine. 

5.  This  Agreement,  of  which  the  English  and  French 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  is  signed  in  quintuplicate. 
One  copy  shall  be  retained  by  each  Party,  two  copies  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  transmission  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  on  Palestine,  and  one 
copy  to  the  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine. 

Done  at  Hill  232  near  Mahanayim  on  the  20th  July 
1949,  in  the  presence  of  the  Personal  Deputy  of  the  United 
Nations  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine  and  the  United 
Nations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
zation. 

For  and  on  Behalf  of  the 

Israeli  Government 
Signed :  Lt.  Col.  Mordechai  Maklepf 

Yenoshua  Penman 

Shabtai  Rosenn 

For  and  on  Behalf  of  the 
Syrian  Government 

Signed:  Col.  Fozi  Selo 
Lt.  Col. 

Mohamed  Nasser 
Capt.  Afif  Sizei 


ANNEXES 

U.  N.  doc.  S/1353/Add.  1 
Transmitted  July  20, 1949 

Annex  I 

Map  together  with  detailed  description  of  the  Armistice 
Demarcation  Line.1 

Annex  II 

Withdrauml  of  Military  and  Para-Military  Forces;  Re- 
moval of  Mines  and  Destruction  of  Permanent  Fortifica- 
tions 


1  Not  here  printed.    See  U.N.  doc.  S/1353/Add.  2,  July  27, 
1949. 
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1.  The  withdrawal  of  military  and  para-military  forces 
of  both  parties  with  all  of  their  military  impediments 
from  the  demilitarized  zone,  as  defined  by  Article  5  of  this 
Agreement,  shall  be  complete  within  a  period  of  twelve 
(12)  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  Schedule  of  withdrawal  of  forces  will  be  as  follows : 

(a)  First  three  (3)  weeks,  the  military  forces  occupy- 
ing the  sector  from  the  Syrian-Palestinian  border  at  the 
north-south  to  Ad  Darbishiya  (MR  211-277) 

(b)  Second  three  (3)  weeks,  the  military  forces  occu- 
pying the  sector  from  El  Hammam  (MR  208.7-262.3)  south 
to  the  Trans-Jordan  frontier. 

(c)  Remaining  six  (6)  weeks,  the  military  forces  occu- 
pying the  sector  from  Ad  Darbishiya  (MR  211-277)  south 
to  El  Hammam  (MR  208.7-262.3). 

3.  Removal  of  minefields  and  mines,  and  the  destruction 
or  removal  of  permanent  fortifications  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  shall  be  completed  in  each  sector  by  the  end  of  the 
third,  sixth,  and  twelfth  week  respectively  from  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  In  this  connexion,  each  Party  is  entitled  to  remove 
from  the  demilitarized  zone  its  war  material.  In  case 
it  does  not  choose  to  remove  material  used  in  fortifications, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  may 
require  either  side  to  destroy  such  material  before  leaving 
the  area.  The  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission may  similarly  order  the  destruction  of  such  per- 
manent fortifications  which,  in  his  view,  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Annex  III 

Defensive  Area 

No  military  forces  other  than  those  defined  in  Annex 
IV  will  be  authorized  to  remain  or  enter  the  area  defined 
below : 

(a)  On  the  Syrian  side,  the  area  from  the  boundary  to 
the  north-south  co-ordinate  line  216. 

(b)  On  the  Israeli  side,  the  area  from  the  Israeli  truce 
line  to  the  north-south  co-ordinate  line  204,  except  that 
where  the  truce  line  is  established  in  the  Nishmer  Hay 
Yarden  salient,  the  defensive  area  shall  be  at  a  distance 
of  six  (6)  kilometres  west  from  this  truce  line. 

(c)  Villages  which  are  crossed  by  the  lines  defining  the 
defensive  area  shall  be  entirely  included  in  the  defensive 
area. 

Annex  IV 

Definition  of  Defensive  Forces 
I.  Land  Forces 

1.  These  forces  not  to  exceed: 

(a)  Three  (3)  Infantry  Battalions,  each  Battalion  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  600  officers  and  enlisted  men,  its 
accompanying  weapons  not  to  exceed  twelve  (12)  medium 
machine-guns  (M.  M.  G's)  of  a  caliber  not  to  exceed  8  mm., 
six  (6)  81  mm.  mortars,  four  (4)  anti  tank  guns  not  to 
exceed  75  mm. 


(b)  Six  (6)  Cavalry  Squadrons  for  Syrian  forces,  each 
squadron  not  to  exceed  130  officers  and  enlisted  men ;  and 
for  Israeli,  two  (2)  Reconnaissance  Squadrons,  each 
squadron  composed  of  nine  (9)  jeeps,  and  three  (3)  half- 
tracks (not  armoured),  its  personnel  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  twenty-five  (125)  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

(c)  Three  (3)  Field  Artillery  Batteries,  each  Battery 
not  to  exceed  110  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Each  battery 
to  consist  of  four  (4)  guns  of  a  caliber  not  to  exceed  75 
mm.  and  four  (4)  machine  guns  (M.  M.  G's)  not  to  exceed 
8  mm. 

(d)  Service  units  to  the  above  forces  not  to  exceed : 

(i)  One  hundred  (100)  officers  and  enlisted  men  for 
supply  purposes,  not  armed. 

(ii)  One  (1)  engineer  company  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (250)  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

2.  The  following  are  excluded  from  the  term  "Defen- 
sive Forces" :  armour,  such  as  tanks,  armoured  cars,  or 
any  other  armoured  force  carriers. 

II.  Air  Forces 

In  the  areas  where  Defensive  Forces  only  shall  be  al- 
lowed, the  use  of  military  aircraft  shall  be  prohibited. 

III.  Naval  Forces 

No  naval  force  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Defensive  Area. 

IV.  In  the  areas  in  which  Defensive  Forces  only  have  to 
be  maintained,  the  necessary  reduction  of  forces  shall  be 
completed  within  twelve  (12)  weeks  from  the  date  on 
which  this  Agreement  is  signed. 

V.  No  traffic  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  transport  used 
for  the  carrying  of  defensive  troops  and  supplies  within 
the  area  of  defensive  forces. 


Israeli-Syrian  Armistice  Evidence 
That  Conciliation  Can  Be  Achieved 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

The  signing  of  the  Israeli-Syrian  armistice  on 
July  20  is  a  further  evidence  that  contending  par- 
ties can  find  ways  of  reaching  agreement  on  8 
difficult  problem.  Both  governments  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  results  of  their  efforts.  This 
is  a  goal  which  the  United  Nations  has  been  seek- 
ing; namely,  a  step  toward  peace  in  this  area 
Great  credit  is  due  the  representatives  of  th< 
United  Nations  in  this  achievement — Acting 
Mediator  Kalph  Bunche  and  his  able  assistants 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Riley,  USMC,  and  Henri 
Vigier  of  France. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  development  will  in- 
crease the  possibility  for  the  achievement  of  a 
final  settlement  at  Lausanne. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[July  30-August  5] 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Indonesia 

Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
for  Indonesia,  delegations  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Consultative  Assembly  on  Au- 
gust 1  formalized  the  results  of  recent  discussions 
concerning  the  cessation  of  hostilities  throughout 
Indonesia.  The  cease-hostilities  orders  are  to  be 
issued  simultaneously  by  the  Netherlands  and  Re- 
public Governments  to  their  respective  armed 
forces.  At  the  same  time  joint  proclamation  is  to 
be  promulgated  by  both  governments  calling  on 
everyone  concerned  to  banish  all  thought  of  en- 
mity or  revenge,  to  refrain  from  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorism and  from  all  acts  which  might  be  harmful 
to  mutual  cooperation,  and  to  avoid  provocations 
and  incidents  of  any  kind. 

Security  Council  Considers  Palestine  Report 

The  Security  Council  on  August  4  began  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  acting  mediator  for 
Palestine,  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  on  the  present 
status  of  the  armistice  negotiations  and  the  truce 
in  Palestine.  A  resolution  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bunche,  declaring  that  the  completion  of  armistice 
agreements  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  prolongation  of  the  truce 
and  terminating  or  transferring  the  functions  of 
the  mediator,  was  generally  supported  by  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Egypt, 
China,  and  Cuba. 

The  Israeli  representative  urged  the  Security 
Council  to  maintain  its  arms  embargo,  with  the 
warning  that  if  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  were  entirely  lifted  and  large-scale 
rearmament  became  the  policy  of  Arab  states,  the 
Near  East  must  become  the  scene  of  an  armaments 
"ace.  The  other  speakers  agreed  with  Dr.  Bunche 
-hat  the  arms  embargo  was  one  of  the  restrictive 
:onditions  which  should  be  removed  now  that  the 
November  16  resolution  had  been  complied  with. 
Embassador  Warren  R.  Austin  declared  that  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  export  of 
urms  which  would  permit  a  competitive  race  in  the 
lirea.  Export  of  arms  to  the  area  should  be  strictly 
united  to  legitimate  security  requirements.  The 
i  United  States,  he  said,  hoped  all  nations  would 
pursue  a  similar  policy. 

Discussion  will  be  resumed  on  August  8. 

August  8,  1949 


Atomic  Energy 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  29 
adopted  two  resolutions,  one  rejecting  further  dis- 
cussions of  Soviet  proposals  calling  for  immediate 
preparation  of  draft  conventions  on  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  and 
the  second,  a  slightly  amended  United  States  reso- 
lution suspending  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
debates  until  the  Commission's  six  permanent 
members  report  that  there  exists  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment on  an  effective  atomic-energy-control  sys- 
tem. Meanwhile,  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
has  asked  for  a  meeting  on  August  9  of  the  6  spon- 
soring powers — Canada,  China,  France,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — to  begin  consultations  to  deter- 
mine if  a  basis  for  agreement  exists  on  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use 
only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  elimination 
from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons. 

Conventional  Armaments 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
on  August  1  adopted  the  French  plan  for  a  census 
and  verification  on  the  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
vote  was  eight  in  favor  to  three  opposed  (Egypt, 
Ukraine,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 
The  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  repre- 
sentative replied  at  length  to  a  charge  made  at  the 
Commission's  meeting  on  July  25  by  the  United 
States  representative  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  a 
policy  of  "obstructionism"  was  blocking  progress 
toward  the  reduction  of  armaments  because  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  want  the  world  to  know  how 
far  it  had  gone  in  arming  for  world  conquest  and 
in  preparations  for  a  third  world  war.  The  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  representative  said 
that  the  United  States  had  been  unable  to  provide 
proof  of  his  allegations  because  there  was  no  such 
proof.  The  United  States,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive continued,  did  not  want  disarmament  or  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons.  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
iterated that  the  arms-census  plan  was  unaccept- 
able because  it  provided  merely  for  collection  of 
"military  intelligence,"  and  did  not  foresee  meas- 
ures toward  disarmament  including  atomic-arms 
reduction. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Washington 
Paris    .    .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Rome  . 
Geneva 


Geneva   

Lake  Success 

Knokke-Le  Zoute,  Belgium 
Cuzco,  Peru 


London  .  . 
Lausanne  . 
Washington 


Adjourned  during  July 

Ittj  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Region  II-  Fourth  Inter-American  Radio  Conference   ..... 
Administrative  Conference  to  Revise  International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Regulations. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

32d  International  Labor  Conference 

Meeting   of   Executive  Representatives   of   Governments   and 
Specialized  Agencies  on  Migration. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Second  World  Health  Assembly 

Executive  Board:  Fourth  Session 

United  Nations:  . 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  32d  Session 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  .    . 
Second  World  Festival  of  Films  and  Fine  Arts   . 
Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 
Imo  (International  Meteorological  Organization) : 
Regional  Commission  VI  (Europe):  Fourth  Meeting 

Executive  Council:  Annual  Session •    . 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  International  Wheat  Council  . 
Ibo  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

General  Council:  Third  (Special)  Session    .    . 
International  Philatelic  Exhibition    ...... 

Unesco    (United   Nations  Educational,  Scientific   and   Cultural 
Organization) : 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Copyright 

12th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education  ...... 

Conference  to  Establish  an  International  Council  on  Arts  in 

General  Education. 
Meeting  of  Commission  on  Technical  Needs  in  Press,  Radio  and 
Films. 

International  Wheat  Council:  First  Session 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Engineering 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Social  Service 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Third  World  Forestry  Congress 

Third  International  Congress  of  Toponymy  and  Anthroponymy 
Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the  1945  Bermuda  Telecommunica- 
tions Agreement. 

In  Session  as  of  August  1,  1949 

UlC^Son^ommission  for  Palestine 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly '  ^^e  success 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Geneva 
Brussels 


Paris  . 
Geneva 
Paris    . 


Paris 


Washington 

Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Helsinki 
Brussels 
London 


1949 

May  1-July  9 
May  18-July  29 


June  8-29 
July  18- 


June  13- July  2 
July  8-23 

June  20- 
June  27-July  1 
June  18-July  10 
June  24-July  4 

June  27- 
July  6- 
June  27-July  5 

June  28- 
July  1-11 


July  4- 
July  4-12 
July  18-22 

July  25- 

July  6-9 
July  8-24 
July  10-17 

July  10-20 
July  15-19 
July  21- 


1949 


Jan.  17- 
Jan  31- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations — Continued 
Security  Council  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Ninth  Session  .... 


!tu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
Provisional  Frequency  Board      


Region  I  Frequency  Conference 

Region  III  Frequency  Conference \ 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference. 
Jeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  :  Third  Session  of 

the  Contracting  Parties. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (Cfm)  :  Deputies  for  Austria  .    .    . 
Jnited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco):  International  Congress  on  Problems  of  Illiteracy 
and  Adult  Education. 

cheduled  August  1,  1949  October  31,  1949 

ttt  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
International  Administrative  Aeronautical   Radio  Conference: 

Second  Session 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  ...'.'    .'    .'    . 
Special  Administrative  Radio  Conference  for  the  Adoption  of  a 

New  Frequency  List. 
'ao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Agriculture  Extension 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Improvement  of  Dairy  Production  and 

Marketing. 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  Control 
Fourth  Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Wood  Chemistry 

Conference  on  Locust  Control 

Meeting  on  Wood  Technology  (in  cooperation  with  UNEce) 
Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Food  Composition   .    . 
European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission    .... 
Near  East  Regional  Meeting  on  Animal  Breeding  Under  Tropical 

and  Subtropical  Conditions, 
leeting    of   the    International    Penal   and    Penitentiary    Com- 
mission, 
iter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Special  Assembly  .... 

IV  International  Veterinary  Congress 

enth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

nited  Nations: 

Social  Welfare  Seminar  in  Middle  East 

Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of 

Resources. 

Conference  on  Road  and  Motor  Transport 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) : 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Social  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

General  Assembly:  Fourth  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  54th  Session 

Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Commodity 

Arrangements. 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  33rd  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Fifth  Session  . 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Third  Session    .    .    . 

velfth  International  Dairy  Congress 

sesco    (United   Nations   Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural 

Organization) : 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Engineering  Sciences 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Reproduction  in  Visual  Art 

International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Nature  . 

Executive  Board:  16th  Session 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Exchange  of  Persons  Problems.    .    .    . 

General  Conference:  Fourth  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Comparative  Studies  of  Civilization  . 

i:th  International  Congress  on  Microbiology 

'•st  International  Congress  of  Biochemistry 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Europe 

Reading,  England 


London  .... 
Brussels  .... 
Central  America 
Geneva  .... 
Washington  .  . 
Undetermined  . 
Cairo 


Bern 


Beirut     .    . 
Lake  Success 


Geneva 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    .    , 
Lake  Success 


Geneva   .    .    . 

Singapore  .  . 
Undetermined 
Stockholm  .    . 


Paris 

Paris 

United  States    .    .    . 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .    .    . 
Cambridge,  England 


New  Delhi .  . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .    .    . 

Geneva  .    .    . 

Geneva  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Paris   .... 

Annecy,  France 

London  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


1949 

February 
June  15- 
July  5- 

1948 

Jan.  15- 

1949 

May  18- 
May  18- 
June  23- 

April  8- 

June  30- 
July  27- 


Aug.  1- 
Aug.  15- 
Oct.  19- 


Aug.  1-28 
Aug.  1-29 

Aug.  14- 

August 

September 

September 

September 

September 

Oct.  3- 

Aug.  1- 


Buenos  Aires Aug.  8- 

London Aug.  8— 

Venice Aug!  11- 


Aug.  15- 
Aug.  17- 

Aug.  23- 

Sept.  5- 


Sept 

20- 

Sept 

26- 

September 

Oct. 

5- 

Oct. 

20- 

November 

Aug. 

15- 

Aug. 

16- 

Aug. 

22- 

Aug. 

22 

Sept. 

3-16 

Sept. 

9- 

Sept. 

19- 

Oct. 

24- 

Aug. 

17- 

Aug. 

19-25 

ugusf  8,  7949 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Izmir  International  Fair •    •    ■    •    •  m  •    •    •    ■.  •    "•„■.; 

Conference  on  Plant  and  Animal  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  boil 

and  Climatic  Factors.  _ 

International  Seed  Testing  Association:  Meeting  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Committee.  mo»i+i. 
International  Association  for  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth    .    . 
Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the  Convention  for  the 

Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 
International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo):  , 

Permanent  Agricultural  Committee:  Third  Session  . 

Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines    .    .    . 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians  .... 

Tripartite  Conference  on  Rhine  Navigation    . 

Metal  Trades  Industrial  Committee:  Third  Session 

Cannes  Film  Festival •    •    •    •. 

International  Statistical  Institute:  26th  Session 

Budapest  International  Fair • 

29th  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

International  Union  of  Chemistry:  15th  General  Conference  .    .    . 
Vienna  International  Fair  .    .    .    .    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    ■    •   ;   i,"    v." 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  fourth 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
International  Monetary  Fund:  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Board  of  Governors.  „ 

Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement  Con- 
ference (Narba).  ,   ,         ,  . 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  General  Assembly  .    . 

Marseilles  International  Fair  ......••• 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  : 

Legal  Committee:  Fifth  Session 

Council:  Eighth  Session  .    .    .    .    •    •    •    •    •    ■    •    •    ■    '   ■;  •_•    ■ 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History.  First  San 
American  Consultation  of  Commission  on  Geography. 

Royal  Netherlands  Industry  Fair 

XVII  International  Navigation  Congress 

Fourth  International  Congress  on  Neurology  .    ...    •    ■    •    •    • 
International  Commission  for  Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis 
Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists:  First  Session     .    .    ...    •    • 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Executive  Committee. 

Eighth  Meeting 

Ninth  Meeting •    • 

Directing  Council:  Third  Meeting 


Izmir,  Turkey 
Australia    .    . 


Belfast 


Cambridge,  England 
Switzerland    .    .    .    . 


Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Cannes    .    .    .    . 

Bern 

Budapest    .    .    . 
New  York  City 
Amsterdam    .    . 
Vienna    .    .    .    . 
Washington    .    . 


1949 

Aug.  20- 
Aug.  22- 

Aug.  24- 

Aug.  27- 

August   or   Sep- 
tember 

Sept.  1- 
Sept.  12- 
Oct.    17-29 
October 
September 
Sept.  2- 
Sept.  3-10 
Sept.  3-18 
Sept.  5-12 
Sept.  6-10 
Sept.  11- 
Sept.  13- 


Washington Sept.  13- 

Ottawa Sep*-  13_ 


Copenhagen 
Marseilles  . 


Montreal  .  . 
Montreal  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Sept.  14-16 
Sept.  25- 

September 
September 
September 


Utrecht September 

Lisbon September 

September 
September 
September 


Paris  .... 
Praha  .  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

Lima  .... 
Lima  .... 
Lima   .... 


Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  13-15 
Oct.  6-12 


Alvin  Anderson  Named  U.S.  Member 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  July  28  that 
the  President  has  named  Alvin  Anderson,  Direc- 
tor of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
United  States  member  of  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Anderson  fills 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Milo 
Moore  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Greek 
fisheries  program  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration. 

The  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries 
Commission  is  charged,  by  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  duty  of  con- 
serving and  rebuilding  the  sockeye  salmon  fishery 


of  the  Fraser  Kiver  System  of  British  Columbia. 
Spawning  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  river  system 
these  salmon  migrate  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  when 
they  are  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  both  countries 
At  the  height  of  its  productivity  this  fasherj 
yielded  in  one  year  2,400,000  cases  of  the  finesi 
quality  salmon.  Later  the  yield  was  reduced  to  i 
tenth  of  that  figure.  The  large  runs  that  havi 
been  observed  this  year  give  every  indication  tna 
the  work  of  this  International  Commission  n 
proving  successful  in  restoring  the  potentials 
valuable  sockeye  salmon  fishery  to  its  former  higl 
rate  of  production. 

Other  United  States  members  on  the  Commis 
sion  are:  Edward  W.  Allen,  attorney,  of  Seattle 
now  serving  as  chairman,  and  Albert  M.  Daj 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  th 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Continued 


U.K.,  U.S.,  Canada  To  Discuss 
Atomic  Energy  Information 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  28] 

On  July  14  I  consulted  with  a  group  of 
Congressional  leaders,  including  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
concerning  certain  problems  which  this  country 
faces  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Since  that 
time  members  of  the  administration  have  held 
discussions  with  Congressional  leaders,  particu- 
larly with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
srgy.  Further  discussions  will  take  place,  as  it 
is  essential  that  action  in  this  field  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  security  of  the  country  be  based  on  a 
wide  area  of  agreement  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 

In  this  field  it  is  important  that  the  people  of 
the  country  be  kept  informed  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  requirements  of  national 
security,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
orderly  processes  of  consultation  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  feel  I  can  now  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  factors  involved  in  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  consultation  among  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  scientists  beginning  in 
1939,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  agreed  in  1943  to  concentrate  a  major 
effort  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  an  atomic  bomb  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  A  British  scientific  mission  participated 
extensively  in  the  research  and  development  and 
later  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs  at  Los 
Alamos.  They  participated  in  the  preparation 
for,  and  the  evaluation  of,  the  Bikini  tests.  Sim- 
ilar scientific  missions  were  assigned  to  research 
and  development  work  concerned  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  principal  plants 
for  the  separation  of  U-235  at  Oak  Ridge. 
British  and  Canadian  scientists  consulted  our 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  at  the  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory  in  Chicago  on  the  design  of 
the  heavy  water  reactor  which  they  subsequently 
built  at  Chalk  River,  Canada. 

Early  in  1947  the  three  countries  adopted  a 
uniform  system  for  handling  the  information 
which  had  been  jointly  developed  and  for  deter- 
mining what  should  be  kept  secret  and  what  was 
appropriate  for  public  release. 


In  January,  1948,  the  three  governments  agreed 
upon  a  modus  vivendi  which  provided  for  co- 
operation among  the  three  countries  involving 
exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
in  certain  defined  areas  and  collaboration  on  mat- 
ters of  raw  material  supply  of  common  concern. 
These  arrangements  were  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. These  arrangements  are  limited  in  scope 
and  duration.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
future,  taking  into  account  the  developments 
made  in  this  field  by  the  three  countries,  and  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  while  this  consideration 
takes  place. 

We,  therefore,  intend  to  explore  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  some  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions underlying  any  determination  of  long-range 
policy  in  this  field.  These  are  questions  which 
will  require  further  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress following  the  exploratory  conversations.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  these  exploratory  con- 
versations do  not  involve  making  agreements 
with,  or  commitments  to,  the  British  and  Cana- 
dians on  these  questions.  They  involve  having 
talks  with  the  British  and  Canadians  prior  to 
further  consultations  with  the  Congress.  In 
these  consultations  with  the  Congress,  we  shall 
have  to  decide  together  what  course  of  action  it 
is  wisest  to  take. 


Henry  Parkman  Named  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  Ruhr  Authority 

The  White  House  on  July  28  announced  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Parkman,  of  Boston,  as  the 
United  States  representative  to  the  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr. 

Mr.  Parkman,  a  lawyer,  legislator,  soldier,  and 
former  governmental  affairs  adviser  to  General 
Clay  in  Berlin,  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  Ruhr 
Authority  headquarters  at  Dusseldorf  and  expects 
to  be  present  for  the  next  formal  meeting  on 
August  8. 

The  Ruhr  Authority  was  created  by  an  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
embourg on  April  28,  1949.  Each  member 
government  has  a  representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  Authority.  The  first  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  was  held  in  London  the  latter 
part  of  May. 
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Military  Assistance  Program  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT » 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  continue  and  strengthen  our  program  for 
world  peace  and  national  security,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing 
military  aid  to  free  nations  to  enable  them  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion and  contribute  more  effectively  to  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  world  peace. 

Such  legislation  is  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts 
to  create  an  international  structure  capable  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  among  nations.  Our 
prosperity  and  security,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
free  nations  depend  upon  our  success  in  establish- 
ing conditions  of  international  order.  Increased 
assurances  against  the  danger  of  aggression  are 
needed  to  support  our  international  economic  pro- 
grams, and  in  particular  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  which  are  so  vital  to  the  building  of  a 
stable  world. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  each 
member  nation  is  bound  to  settle  international 
differences  by  peaceful  means,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
tory of  any  country.  Thus,  in  joining  the  United 
Nations,  the  nations  have  given  their  assent  to  the 
basic  principles  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

We  have,  however,  learned  the  unfortunate  truth 
that  this  obligation,  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient  at 
the  present  time  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  aggres- 
sion and  international  violence.  The  record  of 
world  events  since  1945  offers  us  no  certainty  that 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  will  uphold 
these  principles  of  peace  in  actual  practice. 
Indeed,  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  proof  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends  some  nations  have 
resorted  and  may  again  resort  to  the  threat  or  use 
of  force.     The  fear  created  by  this  experience 


haunts  the  world  and  creates  conditions  of  inse- 
curity and  instability  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
economic  and  social  progress. 

To  reduce  this  danger  and  to  allay  these  fears, 
we  have  taken  additional  steps  to  reinforce  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter.  Under  the  pact  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
we  are  creating  a  framework  of  mutual  obligation 
to  prevent  international  violence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  These 
treaties  provide  support  for  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  com- 
pacts, we  have  refused  to  tolerate  assaults  on  the 
integrity  of  peace-loving  nations  whose  conduct 
conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  We 
have  given  military  as  well  as  diplomatic  aid  di- 
rectly to  nations  threatened  by  aggression. 
Through  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  have 
recognized  the  fact  that,  if  the  principles  of  inter- 
national peace  are  to  prevail,  free  nations  must 
have  the  means  as  well  as  the  will  to  resist  aggres- 


sion. 


1  Also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  276,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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So  long  as  the  danger  of  aggression  exists,  it 
is  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the  forces  required 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  is  true. 
We  cannot,  however,  achieve  our  goal  of  perman- 
ent peace  by  ignoring  the  difficult  and  unpleasant 
tasks  that  lie  in  the  way.  We  need  to  show  the 
same  firmness  and  resolution  in  defending  the 
principles  of  peace  that  we  have  shown  in  enunci- 
ating them.  The  better  prepared  the  free  nations 
are  to  resist  aggression,  the  less  likelihood  there 
is  that  they  will  have  to  use  the  forces  they  have 
prepared.  The  policemen  in  our  communities  sel- 
dom have  to  use  their  weapons,  but  public  peace 
would  be  greatly  endangered  if  they  did  not  have 
them. 

The  preparation  of  the  military  means  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  but  also  to  building  a  safe  and 
prosperous  world  society. 
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Helping  free  nations  to  acquire  the  means  of 
lefending  themselves  is  an  obligation  of  the  lead- 
irship  we  have  assumed  in  world  affairs.  Within 
he  practical  limits  of  our  resources,  we  must  strive 

0  act  with  foresight  and  precision,  so  that  our 
trength  and  the  collective  strength  of  the  free 
>eoples  associated  with  us  will  be  most  effective. 

To  be  effective,  the  aid  which  we  supply  to  other 
lations  for  defending  themselves  must  be  planned 
,head.  It  must  not  be  wasted.  It  must  be  care- 
ully  allocated  to  meet  the  realities  of  our  own 
ecurity.  Above  all,  it  is  urgent  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  promptly  if  we  are  not  to  lose  the  mo- 
aentum  already  gained  toward  recovery  and  polit- 
cal  stability. 

These  general  requirements  are  given  sharp 
mphasis  by  consideration  of  the  specific  cases 
phere  aid  is  needed.  Many  anxious  governments 
iave  requested  our  military  assistance.  Among 
hese  requests,  there  can  be  no  more  meaningful 
ppeals  than  those  which  have  come  from  the  coun- 
ries  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  entirely  logical 
hat  these  governments  should  turn  to  us  and  that 
7Q  should  help  them.  Their  defense  is  our  defense 
nd  is  of  deep  concern  to  us.  Twice  in  one  gener- 
tion  we  have  found  that  we  had  to  join  with  them 
n  fighting  against  aggressor  nations  in  order  to 
ireserve  our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  other 
emocratic  countries. 

The  principal  task  of  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  to  restore 
heir  war-shattered  economies.  The  inherent  dif - 
culties  of  this  task  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
oreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  done 
is  utmost  to  prevent  European  recovery.  Full 
conomic  recovery  requires  peaceful  conditions  and 
he  assurance  that  the  work  of  labor,  industry,  and 
griculture  will  not  be  swept  away  in  an  outburst 
f  international  violence.  In  place  of  these  con- 
itions,  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  violent  propa- 
anda,  its  manipulation  of  the  conspiratorial  ac- 
tvities  of  the  world  Communist  movement,  and  its 
laintenance  of  one  of  the  largest  peacetime 
rmies  in  history,  has  deliberately  created  an  at- 
losphere  of  fear  and  danger. 

In  the  face  of  what  has  occurred  in  Greece,  and 

1  Berlin,  in  the  face  of  the  threats  and  pressures 
)  which  Iran  and  Turkey  have  been  exposed,  in 
ie  light  of  the  suppression  of  human  liberty  in 
Duntries  under  Communist  control,  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  not  been  able  to  ignore  the 
ecessity  of  a  military  defense  for  themselves, 
'hey  have  seen  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
)  nations  for  which  it  professed  friendship  and 
rith  which  it  was  recently  allied.  They  have  ob- 
i>rved  how  a  Communist  coup  d'etat,  operating  in 
jie  shadow  of  the  massed  military  might  of  the 
[oviet  Union,  can  overthrow,  at  one  stroke,  the 
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democratic  liberties  and  the  political  independence 
of  a  friendly  nation. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  experience,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  two  most  devastating 
wars  in  history  originated  in  Europe,  they  realize 
that  they  must  have  a  shield  against  aggression 
to  shelter  their  political  institutions  and  the  re- 
birth of  their  own  economic  and  social  life. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  addressed 
themselves  in  all  seriousness  to  the  task  of  provid- 
ing such  a  shield.  In  the  treaty  of  Brussels,  five 
nations  of  Western  Europe  established  joint  meas- 
ures for  their  own  defense.  In  support  of  that 
treaty,  they  have  coordinated  both  their  defensive 
strategy  and  their  plans  to  produce  necessary  mil- 
itary supplies. 

Those  five  nations,  together  with  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Italy,  have  undertaken  annual  military 
expenditures  equivalent  to  about  five  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  This  is  the  maximum  amount  they 
are  able  to  spend  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  civilian  production  necessary  for  their 
economic  recovery.  This  amount  is  not,  however, 
enough  to  furnish  these  nations  the  protection  they 
need.  Concentrating,  as  they  are,  on  restoring 
their  economic  stability,  they  are  unable  to  spare 
the  plants  and  the  materials  required  to  bring 
their  defense  establishments  up  to  the  necessary 
levels.  Furthermore,  there  are  certain  items  es- 
sential for  their  defense  which  they  are  not 
equipped  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  have, 
therefore,  come  to  us  with  urgent  requests  for  as- 
sistance in  providing  the  necessary  margin  of  arms 
and  equipment  which  will  make  them  better  able 
to  repel  aggression  and  mitigate  the  anxieties  of 
their  peoples. 

I  recommend  that  we  supply  these  countries 
with  assistance  of  three  types:  First,  a  limited 
amount  of  dollar  aid  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  own  production  of  military  items  without 
impairing  their  efforts  for  economic  recovery ;  sec- 
ond, the  direct  transfer  of  certain  essential  items 
of  military  equipment,  and  third,  the  assistance 
of  experts  in  the  production  and  use  of  military 
equipment  and  the  training  of  personnel.  Such  a 
program  will  enable  these  countries  to  acquire  the 
elements  necessary  to  their  defense  without  ham- 
pering their  recovery. 

The  military  assistance  which  we  propose  for 
these  countries  will  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
necessary  to  help  them  create  mobile  defensive 
forces.  Our  objective  is  to  see  to  it  that  these 
nations  are  equipped,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
with  compact  and  effectively  trained  forces  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  internal  order  and  resisting 
the  initial  phases  of  external  aggression. 

At  the  present  time,  the  military  power  which 
is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggression  is  centered 
in  the  United  States,  three  thousand  miles  away 
from  Europe.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  no  intention,  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  of  allowing  the  peoples  of  Western 
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Europe  to  be  overrun  before  its  own  power  can 
be  brought  to  bear.  The  program  of  military  as- 
sistance now  proposed  is  a  tangible  assurance  of 
our  purpose  in  this  regard. 

Outside  of  Western  Europe  we  are  already  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  military  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  program  has  been  in 
effect  since  May  1947.  The  Communist  effort  in 
Greece,  in  the  form  of  a  guerrilla  war  supported 
from  abroad,  has  been  condemned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  aid  to 
Greece  has  checked  this  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
political  independence  of  a  free  nation.  It  is 
important  that  present  gains  against  the  guerrillas 
be  maintained  and  that  the  operations  be  pressed 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Only  if  this  is  done, 
can  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Greece  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  Turkey,  our  aid  has  lessened  the  burden  of 
military  preparedness  which  the  threatening 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  imposed  on  a 
primarily  agrarian  economy.  Although  the 
Turkish  defense  system  has  been  improved,  addi- 
tional equipment  and  maintenance  parts  are 
needed  for  the  modernization  of  certain  Turkish 
defense  units. 

We  are  also  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing military  assistance  available  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  outside  Europe. 

In  Iran  the  use  of  surpluses  of  United  States 
military  equipment  has  aided  in  improving  the  de- 
fensive effectiveness  of  the  Iranian  Army  and  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  provide  certain  additional  items  to  round 
out  this  program,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  Iran  to  defend  it's  independence. 

The  new  Republic  of  Korea,  established  as  a 
result  of  free  elections  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  menaced  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  the  Korean  Government  has  established 
a  small  force  to  protect  its  internal  security  and 
defend  itself  against  outside  aggression  short  of 
a  full  scale  war.  Equipment  has  been  requested 
from  the  United  States  for  minimum  army  and 
coast  guard  forces.  It  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  Korean  Republic  that  this  assistance  be 
made  available. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  our  pro- 
gram of  limited  aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, which  was  originated  under  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1946. 

In  this  hemisphere  we  have  assumed  obliga- 
tions of  mutual  defense  with  the  other  American 
Republics  under  the  pact  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Our 
northern  neighbor,  Canada,  is  a  party  with  us  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  important 
under  the  terms  of  these  two  treaties  that  we 
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should  assist  Canada  and  the  American  Republics 
to  establish  adequate  defenses  properly  coordi- 
nated with  our  own. 

In  view  of  our  limited  resources,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  assist  on  a  grant  basis  all  coun- 
tries whose  defense  is  related  to  our  own.  We 
can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  military  aid  only 
with  respect  to  those  countries  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  and 
where  the  ability  to  pay  for  military  equipment 
is  least.  With  respect  to  such  countries  as  Canada 
and  the  American  Republics,  therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  our  assistance  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of  our  government  to  procure  de- 
fense equipment  for  them  at  their  own  expense. 

All  these  various  requirements  for  military  as- 
sistance should  obviously  be  handled  in  a  unified 
program,  adaptable  in  its  administration  to  the 
operation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  sum  which  will  be  needed  in  new  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  all  the  grant 
programs  now  contemplated,  together  with  a  mar- 
gin for  emergencies,  is  approximately  $1,450,- 
000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  to  be  procured 
under  these  programs  will  be  delivered  over  the 
next  two  years.  Of  this  total,  $50,000,000  has  re- 
cently been  requested  for  the  interim  continua- 
tion of  our  porgram  of  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  under  existing  authorizations.  New 
authorization  will  be  required  for  $1,400,000,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  total  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Western  European  nations. 
It  is  not  proposed  that  specific  sums  be  committed 
in  advance  to  particular  countries.  Rather,  the 
President  should  be  able  to  make  allocations  as 
circumstances  require. 

The  aid  we  provide  will  constitute  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  what  these  countries  will  spend  them- 
selves. Agreements  will  be  executed  with  the  re- 
cipients, to  provide  for  mutual  assistance  and  to 
assure  proper  use  of  the  equipment  furnished. 
The  recipient  nations  will  be  required  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  items  supplied  to  the  defense  of  agreed 
geographic  areas,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
transfer  them  to  other  nations  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  should  be 
authorized  to  terminate  our  aid  at  any  time.  Aid 
will  be  terminated  in  the  event  that  a  recipient 
acts  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  program  or  with  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  recommended  program  covers  the  most 
pressing  current  needs  for  military  aid.  How  long 
it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  military  aid  de- 
pends on  many  unpredictable  factors.  Our  bur- 
den will  undoubtedly  lessen  as  our  program  for 
peace  brings  its  returns.  Advancing  economic  re- 
covery will  enable  the  free  nations  to  sustain  a 
larger  share  of  the  expense  of  their  own  defense 
measures.  Progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  differences  will  reduce  the  threat 
of  violence,  and  lighten  the  cost  of  preparedness. 
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Ultimately,  when  the  peaceful  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  are  fully  realized,  the  protection 
of  the  peace  may  be  assigned  to  the  security  forces 
of  that  organization. 

If  this  program  of  military  aid  is  to  succeed,  we 
must  prosecute  it  promptly  and  vigorously.  Our 
policies  for  peace  are  having  the  desired  effect. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  momentum  we  have 
already  gained. 

One  need  only  look  back  to  the  situation  with 
which  we  were  confronted  two  and  one-half  years 
ago  to  be  convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  our  course 
of  action.  At  that  time  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
were  not  only  exposed  and  defenseless,  but  they 
were  also  caught  in  an  economic  impasse  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  their  democratic  forms 
of  government.  Europe,  with  its  great  store- 
house of  skills  and  its  heritage  of  free  institutions, 
seemed  about  to  disintegrate  and  to  fall  piece  by 
piece  under  the  sway  of  totalitarian  control. 

The  fact  that  such  a  disaster  has  been  averted 
should  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  not  only 
in  Europe  but  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Like  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  this  program  of 
military  aid  is  entirely  defensive  in  character. 
By  strengthening  the  defense  establishments  of  the 
free  nations,  it  will  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  a  peaceful  future  and  pro- 
tect the  growth  of  world  recovery. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  this  program  alone  will 
bring  present  international  tensions  to  an  end.  It 
will,  however,  preserve  the  intiative  which  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  now  have,  and  help  to  create 
a  world  structure  so  firm  economically  and  mili- 
tarily as  to  convince  any  potential  aggressor  na- 
tion that  its  own  welfare  lies  in  the  direction  of 
mutual  tolerance  and  peaceful  foreign  relations. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
July  25, 1949. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON  » 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  which  the 
President  has  recommended  to  the  Congress  is 
most  urgently  needed.  I  hope  that  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  facts  the  Committee  will  share  my 
deep  conviction  that  adoption  of  the  program  at 
this  time  is  essential  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  proposed  Military  Assistance  Program  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  isolated  piece  of  legislation 
unrelated  to  our  whole  foreign  policy.  Much 
more  than  military  assistance,  important  as  that 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
luly  28,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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is,  is  involved.  What  is  also  at  stake  here  is  the 
continuation  with  undiminished  vigor  of  the  great 
concerted  effort  the  United  States  is  making,  in 
company  with  other  nations  of  like  purpose,  to 
assure  peace  and  security  in  the  world.  This 
effort  has  been  expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  positive 
measures  which  have  substantially  advanced  the 
cause  of  world  peace  with  freedom  and  justice  and 
have  materially  strengthened  our  own  security. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  must  be 
judged  in  the  broad  context  of  our  whole  foreign 
policy.  It  follows  in  the  sequence  of  measures 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  our  foreign  policy — the  establish- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace  and  security  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  other  free  nations 
can  endure  and  prosper. 

The  enactment  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram would  assure  the  continuance  in  full  force 
of  the  positive  leadership  which  the  United  States 
is  asserting  in  behalf  of  the  free  world.  The  fail- 
ure to  provide  military  assistance  to  those  joined 
with  us  in  that  effort  would  reverse  the  affirmative 
and  effective  policy  which  this  country  has  thus  far 
pursued. 

Such  a  negative  response  to  the  challenge  that 
still  confronts  us  would  inevitably  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  other  free  peoples  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  task 
we  have  jointly  undertaken.  A  reversal  of  the 
course  we  have  been  pursuing  to  such  good  effect 
would  hearten  those  who  seek  by  unremitting 
pressure  to  wear  down,  overawe  or  overwhelm  all 
who  resist  the  imposition  of  an  alien  and  abhorrent 
system.  Any  sign  of  weakness  or  irresolution  on 
our  part  now  would  seriously  jeopardize  all  the 
gains  we  have  made  so  far  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  and  security  in  the  only  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  would  want  to  live. 

It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  American  character 
to  quit  at  the  halfway  mark,  before  the  course  is 
run.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  want  to  spare  no  effort  to  realize  our  goal  of 
a  secure  and  peaceful  world.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  an  adequate  program  of  military  assistance  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

Twice  in  our  lifetime  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  have  arisen  and  have  been  al- 
lowed to  develop  unchecked  until  we  found  our- 
selves fighting  for  our  existence  as  a  free  people. 
Neither  time  did  we  act  with  sufficient  foresight 
and  vigor  either  to  dissipate  the  threat  or  ade- 
quately prepare  ourselves  to  meet  it.  We  are 
determined  henceforth  to  profit  from  these  tragic 
experiences  and  to  eliminate  or  neutralize  any 
new  threat  to  our  security  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand. 

This  determination  of  the  American  people  to 
be  forewarned  and  forearmed  was  evident  even 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  war.  There 
was  also  evident  a  realization  that  in  the  modern 
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world  no  nation,  no  matter  how  powerful  or  reso- 
lute, can  hope  to  achieve  security  and  prosperity 
by  its  own  efforts  alone.  There  was  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  a  just 
and  peaceful  world  order  could  be  organized  was 
by  the  collective  action  of  the  peoples  dedicated 
to  peace. 

On  the  basis  of  that  conviction,  which  was 
shared  by  many  others,  the  United  States  under- 
took the  leadership  of  the  movement  to  organize 
the  postwar  world  for  collective  security.  We 
were  concerned  with  far  more  than  security  in  a 
restricted  sense.  What  we  envisaged,  and  what  we 
put  into  effect,  was  a  broad  constructive  effort  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  could  cooperate  to 
achieve  peace,  freedom  and  an  increasing  measure 
of  material  well-being  for  all  peoples. 

The  concrete  expression  of  that  ideal  is  the 
United  Nations,  the  most  ambitious  and  compre- 
hensive attempt  in  history  to  organize  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  peace  and  progress  on  a  univer- 
sal basis.  As  we  well  know,  the  United  Nations 
has  not  been  able  to  function  as  it  was  intended 
because  of  the  obstruction  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  members.  But  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
principle  of  collective  action.  When  the  effort 
to  achieve  collective  security  through  the  United 
Nations  was  impeded  by  a  recalcitrant  minority, 
the  free  nations  of  the  majority  proceeded  with 
the  search  for  collective  security  on  as  broad  a 
base  as  possible. 

The  United  States  has  continued  its  leadership 
in  the  movement  for  collective  security,  which 
we  are  still  convinced  is  the  only  principle  on 
which  a  just  and  enduring  peace  can  be  achieved. 
We  have  continued  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  have  adhered  to  its  principles 
and  purposes.  We  have  initiated  and  are  carry- 
ing out,  in  cooperation  with  other  free  nations,  a 
whole  series  of  measures  designed  not  only  to  keep 
the  peace  by  collective  action  but  also  to  neutralize 
and  forestall  the  threat  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  free  peoples. 

The  record  of  these  undertakings  and  their  re- 
sults is  impressive:  Postwar  relief,  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
and  most  recently  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  just 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  resounding  vote  of 
82  to  13. 

Each  of  these  measures,  and  a  number  of  others, 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress we  have  achieved.  But  none  was  sufficient 
alone.  The  totality  of  our  effort  is  what  has  given 
renewed  strength  and  vitality  to  the  free  world 
and  has  brought  us  thus  far  safely  through  great 
dangers.  The  momentum  must  be  maintained  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  The  Military 
Assistance  Program  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
advance  and  carry  us  further  along  the  way  which 
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we  have  every  reason  to  believe  leads  to  peace  and 
security  for  ourselves  and  others. 

We  may  wish  for  a  number  of  reasons  that  it 
were  not  necessary  to  add  military  assistance  to  the 
heavy  responsibilities  we  already  bear  but  we  can- 
not escape  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  facts  of  life 
in  the  world  as  it  is. 

One  of  the  facts  we  must  face  is  that  the  free 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  whose  security 
our  own  security  is  bound  up,  are  incapable  today 
of  defending  themselves  against  a  major  armed 
attack.  Another  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day maintains  the  largest  peacetime  military  force 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  while  exerting  iron- 
fisted  control  over  its  neighbors  and  pursuing  a 
policy  of  exploiting  any  evidence  of  weakness  in 
others. 

The  combination  of  these  two  facts — a  huge 
aggressive  force  on  one  side  and  admittedly  in- 
adequate defense  forces  on  the  other — has  created 
a  morbid  and  pervasive  sense  of  insecurity  in 
Western  Europe.  The  fear  is  justified.  The  dan- 
ger is  real,  however  much  some  may  try  to  argue 
it  out  of  existence.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  world  are  still  far  apart  on  fundamental 
issues.  Until  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
sufRcientlv  strengthened  to  regain  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves,  their  sense  of 
insecurity  will  impede  economic  recovery  and  im- 
pair the  will  of  the  people  that  now  exists  to  resist 
Communist-infiltration  aggression  if  it  should 
come.  Restoration  of  their  belief  in  their  own 
capacity  to  resist  will  release  new  energy  for  the 
recovery  effort  and  stiffen  the  determination  to 
fight  back  if  attacked.  It  is  in  our  interest,  as 
well  as  Western  Europe's  to  achieve  these  effects. 
They  will  be  promoted  by  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

The  legislation  presented  for  your  consideration 
would  authorize  the  President,  on  request,  to  fur- 
nish military  assistance  to  nations  which  have 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  collective  regional 
arrangements  based  on  principles  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid,  and  to  other  nations  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  themselves  against  aggression  is 
important  to  our  national  interest.  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  which,  together  with  the  $50,000,000 
separately  requested  for  interim  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  will  make  a  total  of  $1,450,- 
000,000  available  for  obligation  for  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  President  is  directed  to  ter- 
minate assistance  to  any  nation  when  it  so  requests 
or  when  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  that  nation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  national  interest 
or  with  our  obligation  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  aiding  nations 
against  which  preventive  or  enforcement  action 
is  taken. 

Within  the  governmental  structure  the  program 
will  be  centrally  controlled.  It  is  proposed,  in 
view  of  the  inseparability  of  actions  taken  under 
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this  legislation  from  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy,  that  the  central  direc- 
tion be  exercised  by  the  Department  of  State.  In 
time  of  peace,  the  several  instruments  of  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  wielded  as  a  closely  inte- 
grated unit  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objectives  fully 
within  reasonable  cost.  The  Department  will  ex- 
ercise that  direction  in  close  collaboration  with 
other  governmental  agencies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  with  each  agency 
contributing  what  it  is  best  able  to  provide  for  the 
success  of  the  program.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
National  Military  Establishment  will  provide 
equipment  from  its  stocks,  military  advice,  and 
training  assistance,  and  will  utilize  its  procure- 
ment facilities  for  placing  orders  for  the  balance 
of  the  end  items  required.  The  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary coordination  with  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  seeing  to  it  that  our  paramount  interest 
in  economic  recovery  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  re- 
cipient nations  undertaking  a  military  effort  on 
too  large  a  scale. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered abroad  through  existing  diplomatic  and 
military  channels.  In  this  way  it  will  be  best  in- 
tegrated with  the  other  overseas  operations  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Of  the  funds  for  which  authorization  is  re- 
quested, it  is  presently  contemplated  that  approx- 
imately 1.1  billion  dollars  will  be  used  to  furnish 
military  assistance  to  European  signatories  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact.    The  balance  will  be  used 
for  assistance  to  other  countries  which  are  in  the 
immediate  area  of  Soviet  pressure.     This  will  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  the  Greek-Turkish  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  so  effective  in  preventing 
the  independence  of  those  countries  from  being 
lost  through  external  machinations  against  the 
will  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  people.     There  is 
reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  that  opera- 
ions  against  Greek  guerrillas  may  be  brought  to 
i  successful  conclusion  in  the  near  future, 
i    Grant  assistance  is  also  contemplated  for  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  where  a  government  consti- 
tuted as  a  result  of  free  elections  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  is  menaced  by  the 
jhreat  of  internal  subversion  and  external  force ; 
j:or  Iran,  which  under  severe  external  pressures 
las  strictly  maintained  its  independence  and  to 
[vhich  this  government  has  accorded  limited  mili- 
ary assistance  in  the  form  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
[hase  of  surplus  equipment  and  has  sent  two 
i Jnited   States   military  missions;   and   for  the 
hihppine  Republic  as  a  continuation  of  our  aid 
ingmated  under  the  Act  of  June  26,  1946. 
i  Since  our  resources  are  limited,  the  weight  of 
ur  effort  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  those  Euro- 
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pean  countries  which  are  most  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  where  the  threat  of  aggression  is 
most  immediate,  where  our  aid  will  be  most  ef- 
fective, and  where  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
stand  the  financial  strain  of  military  expenditure 
is  the  least. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  other  areas  in  which  an 
increase  of  defensive  strength  is  highly  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  our  security.  We  are  bound 
with  our  American  Republic  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  Rio  pact  of  mutual  assistance.  Under 
this  program,  we  intend  to  help  them  in  procuring 
equipment.  Equipment  will  be  made  available  to 
them  on  a  cash-reimbursement  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  a  provision  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion especially  designed  to  help  meet  the  procure- 
ment problems  of  the  American  Republics  and 
certain  other  friendly  countries.  In  order  to  en- 
able these  countries  to  utilize  the  procurement 
facilities  of  the  military  services  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  immobilizing  their  scarce  dollars  from 
the  time  of  placing  an  order  for  equipment  to  the 
time  of  delivery,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  for  procurement  of  such 
equipment  upon  a  firm  undertaking  that  the  re- 
cipient nation  will  make  reimbursement  before 
delivery. 

This  provision  will  also,  of  course,  prove  to  be 
of  considerable  value  to  Canada.  In  addition,  we 
are  continuing  to  exchange  with  the  Canadians 
vital  information  on  weapons  and  plans  which  will 
contribute  to  the  common  defense,  and  we  are  go- 
ing forward  with  such  important  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  as  standardization  of  arms  and 
equipment. 

By  combining  these  several  measures  into  a  co- 
ordinated whole,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  military 
assistance  available  in  accordance  with  our  over- 
all political  objectives,  economic  capabilities  and 
strategic  interests. 

Of  course,  all  possible  contingencies  cannot  be 
foreseen  at  this  time.  Should  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  require,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  reallocate  funds  as  between  re- 
cipient nations  presently  included  in  the  program 
and  also  to  aid  nations  to  whom  assistance  is  not 
now  contemplated.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
need  for  reallocation,  a  small  emergency  fund  is 
provided  so  that  we  may  take  prompt  action  to 
meet  international  situations  which  might  sud- 
denly develop.  Any  modifications  in  the  program 
would  nevertheless  have  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  expressed  in  section  2  of  the  draft  legis- 
lation, namely,  support  of  collective  defense  and 
regional  arrangements  or  of  nations  whose  de- 
fense is  important  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

This  one-year  program  represents  no  more  than 
about  one-fifth  of  the  military  expenditures  which 
the  recipient  nations  are  already  making  during 
this  fiscal  year  for  themselves  and  for  each  other. 
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Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, they  and  we  intend  that  our  help  supplement 
their  own  efforts  to  help  themselves.  There  is 
clear  evidence  of  accomplishment  and  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  recipients  to  help  themselves  and 
each  other.  Details  of  the  extensive  measures  of 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  already  initiated  by  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  will  be  given  to 
you  in  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  recipient  nations 
cannot  achieve  an  adequate  defensive  position  by 
themselves.  Many  essential  materials  and  equip- 
ment can  be  bought  only  with  dollars,  and  if  they 
had  the  dollars  available  we  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  contributing  to  their  economic  re- 
covery. Furthermore,  a  military  production  ef- 
fort by  these  countries  on  too  large  a  scale  would 
divert  materials,  manpower  and  facilities  vital  to 
their  own  economic  recovery  efforts.  To  detract 
in  any  significant  degree  from  those  recovery 
efforts  would  be  like  building  the  walls  of  a  house 
while  tearing  out  its  foundation.  In  order  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  Western  Europe  to  provide  for 
its  own  defense,  a  not  insignificant  part  of  the  as- 
sistance planned  for  it  consists  of  items  which  will 
increase  its  own  industrial  military  production. 

It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  likely  that  the  re- 
cipient nations  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
their  contribution  to  world  security  and  the  de- 
fense of  their  area  at  the  end  of  this  one-year 
period  without  further  outside  assistance.     If  we 
do  not  assist  these  nations  in  achieving  that  posi- 
tion, the  comparative  cost  to  us  in  future  years 
of  preserving  our  own  security  will  be  consider- 
ably greater.     It  must  be  our  objective  to  achieve 
the  necessary  measure  of  security  for  us  at  the 
minimum    drain    on    our    own    economy.      The 
achievement  of  that  objective  requires  that  we 
be  associated  with  free  nations  who  are  strong. 
The  magnitude  of  our  assistance  in  future  years 
will  be  reduced  by  the  increased  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  recipient  countries  and  by  the  fact 
that    the    first   year's    program    contains    many 
capital    items   which   need   not   be   renewed   in 
peacetime.     But  I  cannot  hope  at  this  time  to 
predict  for  how  long  contributions  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  required  of  us.    The  rate  of  economic 
recovery,  the  imminence  and  extent  of  the  ag- 
gressive threat,  as  well  as  strategic  considerations 
and  developments  in  the  art  of  warfare,  are  all 
elements  to  be  taken  into  account.    There  are  too 
many  variables  in  the  equation,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  these  variables  does  not  depend  upon  us 
alone. 

With  respect  to  the  European  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  a  program  in  future  years 
will  be  derived  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  organization  to  be  established  under  article  9 
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of  the  treaty.  We  will  then  be  dealing  with  what 
action  our  government  should  take  on  those  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  provision  of  mutual 
aid  under  article  3  of  the  treaty.  Those  recom- 
mendations will  of  course  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  aid  other  members  will  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute under  article  3.  However,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  that  is  not  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  As  witnesses  from  the 
National  Military  Establishment  will  explain  in 
more  detail,  the  amount  requested  is  urgently 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 
It  is  the  minimum  amount  required  to  enable  the 
recipient  nations  adequately  to  guard  against  in- 
ternal subversion  and  to  begin  to  undertake  their 
logical  and  necessary  roles  in  a  coordinated  col- 
lective defense  effort. 

Some  who  oppose  this  program  do  so  because 
they  fear  that  by  sending  arms  to  other  nations 
we  should  be  increasing  the  chances  of  war  or,  al- 
ternatively, that  the  arms  we  give  might  some  day 
be  used  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
■  vinced  that  failure  to  reinforce  the  determination 
of  free  nations  to  defend  themselves  against  sub- 
version from  within  and  aggression  from  with- 
out may  invite  a  combination  of  political  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  If  they  should  have  to  defend 
themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  their  resistance  would 
be  more  effective  with  the  arms  we  propose  to  sup- 
ply than  without  them.  These  are  nations  with 
proud  histories  and  great  traditions. 

The  existence  of  Communist  groups  in  some  of 
these  countries  is  a  reason  for,  and  not  against, 
supplying  arms.  The  danger  from  these  Com- 
munist elements  reached  its  peak  before  the  mod- 
erate governments  of  Western  Europe  proved  that 
they  were  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  subver- 
sion. Since  these  governments  proved  themselves 
capable  of  overcoming  internal  threats  to  their 
security,  Communist  strength  and  influence  in 
Western  Europe  have  been  steadily  reduced.  Mil- 
itary assistance  from  the  United  States  would  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  hand  of  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments in  dealing  with  either  internal  disorders 
or  repelling  aggression  if  it  should  come. 

Fears  that  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
might  set  off  an  international  armament  race  or 
provoke  the  Soviet  Union  to  war,  in  my  considered 
opinion,  are  groundless.  What  is  proposed  is  not 
a  vast  increase  in  the  armies  of  Western  Europe, 
but  the  supplying  of  certain  key  items  of  arms  and 
equipment  for  the  very  modest  forces  which  the 
Europeans  have  already  provided  for  in  their 
budgets.  The  Soviet  Government  is  well  aware 
that  those  forces  are  for  defense  purposes  only 
and  cannot  possibly  menace  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  the  democratic  na- 
tions have  not  the  desire,  the  intention,  or  the  size 
of  forces  for  conducting  aggression.  The  people 
of  Western  Europe  seek  only  the  means  of  defend- 
ing their  own  homes. 
Moreover,  the  armed  forces  of  Western  Europe 
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and  their  equipment,  whether  supplied  from 
Europe  or  from  the  United  States,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  any  international  agreement  for  the  reg- 
ulation and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  United 
Nations  is  developing  plans  for  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  agreement  to 
put  armaments  regulation  into  effect  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  absence  of  international  confidence 
md  mutual  trust.  Until  such  an  agreement  is  a 
reality,  the  free  nations  have  no  other  recourse 
;han  to  strengthen  their  own  defenses  against  the 
threat  of  the  far  larger  forces  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Assertions  have  been  made  that  the  threat  to 
tVestern  European  security  is  not  primarily  mili- 
ary but  political  in  nature,  and  that  a  military 
issistance  program  is  out  of  step  with  the  realities. 
[t  is  quite  true  that  the  Western  European  strug- 
gle for  freedom  has  so  far  been  fought  with  politi- 
cal and  economic  weapons.  It  is  equally  true, 
loweyer,  that  throughout  this  struggle  there  has 
>een  in  existence  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the 
greatest  peacetime  combination  of  military  forces 
he  world  has  ever  known.  The  fact  that  such 
:orces  exist  and  can  be  set  quickly  in  motion  con- 
stitutes a  form  of  pressure  which  has  helped  to 
uaintain  unpopular  minorities  of  Communist  con- 
pirators  in  power  in  the  Soviet  satellites  and  in 
he  case  of  the  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  undoubt- 
dly  played  a  large  part  in  putting  them  in  power, 
rhe  people  of  Europe  are  frequently  reminded  of 
he  nature  of  this  weapon  by  carefully  timed  and 
killfully  staged  displays  of  Soviet  military 
»ower,  such  as  the  recent  exhibition  at  Moscow  of 
he  latest  model  jet-powered  military  planes. 

The  fact  is  that  the  appeal  of  international 
Communism  is  not,  contrary  to  the  self-serving 
ssertions  of  the  Soviets,  an  appeal  to  the  minds  of 
len.  International  Communism  has  made  its 
;ains  in  Europe  not  by  any  intellectual  or  spirit- 
al  attractions  but  by  the  threat  that  derives  from 
tie  existence  of  large  forces,  and  the  ruthless  ap- 
lication  of  force  wherever  this  has  been  necessary 

0  achieve  its  objectives. 

The  mere  presence  of  these  large  armed  forces 
as  had  a  psychological  effect  that  has  been  dam- 
ging  to  recovery  and  stability,  and  has  been  a 
ia]or  influence  in  the  loss  of  freedom  and  self- 
etermination  in  important  areas  of  Europe.  Nor 
an  the  possibilities  of  direct  military  aggression 
e  ignored.  When  political  aggression  fails,  as 
;has  failed  so  far  in  Western  Europe,  totalitarian 
sgimes  are  often  tempted  to  gain  their  objectives 
y  military  means,  particularly  when  they  con- 
ider  that  no  effective  resistance  is  possible.  It 
i  our  aim  to  forestall  that  possibility  by  making 

1  clear  that  military  aggression  against  the  na- 
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tions  of  Western  Europe  can  be  undertaken  only 
at  great  cost  and  with  no  assurance  of  success. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that,  in  any  event,  there 
is  no  way  to  create  a  defense  which  would  protect 
Western  Europe  from  invasion  once  such  an  inva- 
sion had  been  launched.  This  is  the  counsel  of 
despair.  It  is  like  arguing  that  because  burglars 
can  break  into  houses  we  should  not  put  locks  on 
our  doors.  We  do  not  believe  that  to  discourage 
military  aggression  it  is  necessary  to  create  West- 
ern European  defensive  forces  which  are  by  virtue 
of  their  size  capable  of  successfully  resisting  an 
all-out  attack.  What  is  required  is  rather  suffi- 
cient strength  to  make  it  impossible  for  an  aggres- 
sor to  achieve  a  quick  and  easy  victory.  The  dic- 
tators of  recent  times  have  become  involved  in  war 
when,  in  their  belief,  their  intended  victims  would 
fall  easy  prey  without  substantial  risk  to  them- 
selves. The  strengthening  of  the  defenses  of 
Western  Europe  is  designed  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  tragic  consequences  of  such  dangerous  self- 
deception. 

I  wish  to  be  emphatic  about  these  points  I  have 
summarized.     Let  me  restate  the  situation  even 
more  bluntly.    The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
vides for  concerted  action  in  defense  of  an  area 
which  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  security  interest. 
That  common  defense  will  cancel  out  an  advan- 
tage which  marauding  nations  have  always  had 
in  Europe.    I  mean  the  advantage  of  piecemeal 
aggression,  the  technique  of  the  fait  accompli 
that  dictators  have  used  to  absorb  independent 
nations  before  and  since  World  War  II.    The  fun- 
damental pledge  of  the  treaty,  that  an  attack 
on  one  signatory  will  mean  an  attack  on  all,  closes 
the  door  to  piecemeal  aggression.    Does  this  mean, 
then,  a  determined  aggressor  nation  will  take  the 
desperate  gamble  of  an  all-out  war  ?    I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  the  light  of  the  pledge  of  the  treaty, 
and  with  the  military  program  now  proposed,  any 
aggressor  at  this  time  would  dare  to  do  so.    We 
know  the  pattern  past  aggressions  have  taken. 
The  gangster  mind  likes  to  gamble  only  on  sure 
things.    Its  victims  are  the  weak  and  the  unpre- 
pared, and  it  does  not  relish  the  prospect  of  fight- 
ing an  aroused  society.    An  invasion  of  Western 
Europe  would  mean  a  total  war  in  which  the  ag- 
gressor would  be  pitting  its  strength  against  the 
combined  strength  of  the  Atlantic  pact  nations. 
That  is  a  choice  which  no  nation  would  make  un- 
less it  believed  that  swift  military  action  could 
gain  it  enough  usable  military  potential  to  more 
than  balance  the  remaining  forces  arrayed  against 
it.    It  is  the  aim  of  this  program  to  insure  that  a 
successful  swift  and  comparatively  effortless  mili- 
tary action  by  an  aggressor  would  be  impossible 
and  therefore  to  make  the  gamble  too  hazardous 
to  be  tempting. 

In  this  program  I  firmly  believe  we  will  secure 
a  highly  advantageous  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  Since  our  own  future  is  so  closely 
entwined  with  the  interests  of  other  free  nations, 
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we  find  that  when  we  help  them,  we  also  help  our- 
selves. The  program  has  been  designed  for  the 
minimum  level  of  expenditure,  which  makes  sense 
in  view  of  the  political  and  military  objectives  to 
be  achieved.  This  has  been  achieved  by  careful 
detailed  screening  of  every  item  in  the  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  process,  the  program  contains 
only  those  items  which  are  clearly  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  of  defense— the 
minimum  essential  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 
It  is  so  constituted,  and  will  be  so  administered, 
as  to  assure  that  economic  recovery  will  not  be 
jeopardized. 

Provided  our  own  forces  are  maintained  at  the 
minimum  level  essential  to  our  own  security,  the 
authorization  of  the  sum  requested  will  be  the 
most  positive  contribution  we  could  make  to  the 
collective  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
For  this  sum  we  will  sustain  the  courageous  ef- 
forts which  Western  Europe  is  making  to  achieve 
economic  recovery,  and  we  will  prevent  those  ef- 
forts from  being  paralyzed  by  fear.  For  this  sum 
we  will  have  given  tangible  evidence  that  we  be- 
lieve that  a  free  and  prosperous  world  can  be 
built  despite  all  obstacles  and  discouragements. 

Without  such  a  world  we  cannot  have  lasting 
peace.  Military  assistance,  added  to  the  construc- 
tive measures  we  have  already  put  into  effect,  is 
part  of  the  price  of  peace.  The  only  kind  of  peace 
acceptable  to  free  men  cannot  be  bought  cheaply. 
I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  I  believe  they  fully  under- 
stand that  failure  to  pay  it  will  put  in  jeopardy 
all  we  have  been  trying  to  achieve  at  so  much  sac- 
rifice, and  that  failure  to  pay  now  will  make  the 
price  much  higher  in  the  future. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

On  July  25,  the  Department  of  State  released 
a  report  on  the  Military  Assistance  Program  that 
analyzes  in  detail  the  draft  legislation  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  on  that  same  date.1 
The  report  summarizes  a  unified,  cohesive  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  (MAP)  that  has  been 
planned  over  the  past  several  months,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  National  Military  Establishment,  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  such  a  program  provides 
for: 

"Centralized   administration   of   military    aid 


1  The  Military  Assistance  Program,  Department  of  State 
publication  3563,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  15  cents. 
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and  asks  that  broad  authority  be  granted  to  the 
President  so  that  he  may  make  aid  available  m 
critical  situations.  An  essential  part  of  the  plan- 
ning is  that  the  Congress  should  authorize  a  single 
appropriation  to  finance  all  activities  under  the 
Program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950.  This  procedure  will  permit  the  most  eco- 
nomical allocation  of  our  limited  military  re- 
sources and  assure  that  they  will  be  made  available 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  where  they  can 
be  used  most  effectively. 

"The  major  portion  of  the  specific  military  aid 
proposed  under  the  Program  for  fiscal  1950  will 
go  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe.  This  is  a  realistic  emphasis  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  security  in  an 
area  of  critical  importance  to  our  national 
defense." 

Major  Aims  and  Objectives 

The  report  describes  the  three  major  aims  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  as  follows : 

'■'■First,  to  secure  the  means  and  authorization 
for  moving  swiftly  to  help  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  countries  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  to  correct  their  dangerously  unbalanced 
security  position;  second,  to  enable  the  Chief 
Executive  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  bring  mili- 
tary assistance  into  closer  working  relationship 
with  the  other  actions  of  our  foreign  policy ;  and 
third,  to  provide  the  framework  for  a  consistent 
and  realistic  evaluation  and  treatment  of  all  the 
requests  we  may  receive  for  our  military  aid, 
whether  for  grant  or  purchase." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  program  by  providing,  in  brief: 

"that  all  projects  of  United  States  military  aid 
be  brought  together  in  one  program ; 

that  an  appropriation  of  1,450  million  dollars2 
be  made  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary-aid program  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 ; 

that  most  of  our  aid  at  this  time  go  to  Western 
Europe,  an  area  whose  importance  to  our 
security  has  been  demonstrated  in  two  world 
wars; 

that  the  military  aid  program  be  used  to  com- 
plement the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  through 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid;  and 

that  our  military  aid  to  the  free  nations  of 
Western  Europe  take  three  forms :  (a)  a  rela- 
tively small  but  very  important  amount  of 
dollar  aid  to  increase  military-production 
programs  of  the  Western  European  nations 
and  thus   reduce   their   dependence   on  the 

*  This  includes  50  million  dollars  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
previously  authorized  and  for  which  an  appropriation  has 
been  requested. 
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United  States  for  military  equipment;  (b) 
a  direct  supply  of  arms  and  equipment  to  help 
accelerate  the  strengthening  of  the  defensive 
capabilities  of  their  military  forces;  and  (c) 
the  provision  of  United  States  technical  and 
training  assistance. 
that  the  Chief  Executive  be  given  the  authority 
to  alter  allocations  to  meet  changing  situa- 
tions ;" 


Cost  and  Impact  off  the  Program 

The  1,450  million  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  is  allocated  as  follows : 

A.  Aid  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries : 

1.  Equipment,  delivery  expenses,  tech- 

nical and  training  assistance $938, 450,  000 

2.  Assistance    to    stimulate    increased 

military   production 155,000,000 

B.  Aid  to  other  countries : 

Equipment,  delivery  expenses,  technical 

and  training  assistance 300,  580,  000 

C.  Emergency  Fund 45,000,000 

D.  Administration 10,  970,  000 

Total 1,  450,  000, 000 

MAP  and  United  States  Policy  Objectives 

The  report  states  that  the  meaning  of  national 
security  has  been  "changed  drastically"  by  the 
developments  of  the  past  20  years. 

"Today  it  is  cold  sober  fact  that  this  nation  can- 
not stand  alone  or  hope  to  maintain  its  safety  by 
limiting  its  defensive  efforts  to  actions  taken  with- 
in its  geographic  boundaries.  There  is  no  longer 
even  the  illusion  of  safety  in  withdrawing  from 
the  world,  nor  is  safety  to  be  found  in  a  policy 
which  succumbs  to  the  intimidations  of  propa- 
ganda warfare.  Vigorous,  consecutive  action  in 
every  phase  of  international  affairs  is  the  only  pos- 
sible answer  to  the  problem  of  national  security. 

"Not  even  the  United  States,  with  its  resources, 
its  atomic  weapons,  and  its  great  industrial  power, 
can  afford  to  act  the  hermit  in  national  defense. 
In  fact,  a  paradox  of  our  times  is  that  the  greater 
and  stronger  a  nation  is,  the  more  imperative  is  its 
need  to  protect  in  every  way  possible  the  world 
society  from  which  it  derives  its  strength.  To 
help  us  neutralize  the  disruptive  influences  attack- 
ing the  world  society,  we  in  the  United  States  need 
friends  and  strong  friends.  We  need  the  means  of 
making  our  strength  and  their  strength  available 
wherever  our  vital  common  interests  are  threat- 
ened. Secretary  of  State  Acheson  summed  up  the 
concept  in  these  words : 

In  the  compact  world  of  today,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  boundaries 
ind  frontiers.  A  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  anywhere  in  the  world  is  of  direct  concern  to  this 
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country.  Therefore  it  is  our  policy  to  help  free  peoples 
to  maintain  their  integrity  and  independence,  not  only  in 
Western  Europe  or  in  the  Americas,  but  wherever  the  aid 
we  are  able  to  provide  can  be  effective. 

"The  security  problem  which  faces  the  United 
States  and  and  other  peaceful  governments  is 
unavoidably  complex.  It  includes  economic  and 
military  assistance,  individual  and  collective  de- 
fense planning,  regional  arrangements,  protection 
of  sources  of  strategic  materials,  the  free  exchange 
of  information  and  effective  cooperation  for  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  technical  progress.  Stripped 
to  its  essentials,  the  security  problem  calls  for 
action  along  four  separate  but  closely  related 
lines:  (1)  cooperation  in  the  United  Nations  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  war;  (2)  maintenance  or 
recovery  of  economic  health  and  political  sta- 
bility; (3)  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  defen- 
sive military  establishment  adjusted  to  the  na- 
tional strength  and  the  international  security 
situation;  (4)  participation  in  collective  security 
arrangements  with  friendly  governments." 


MAP  and  the  United  Nations 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  MAP  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  report  describes  the  program  as  bring- 
ing about  world  conditions  that  will  aid  the 
United  Nations  to  function  more  effectively  by 
"restoring  a  measure  of  security  to  free  nations 
through  increasing  their  individual  and  collective 
ability  to  resist  aggression."  Aid  extended 
through  the  program  to  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty — 

"will  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  peoples  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  Pro- 
gram will  also  continue  aid  to  Greece  and  thus  as- 
sist that  country  to  combat  a  situation  which  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  found  to 
be  endangering  the  peace  of  the  Balkans.  Con- 
tinuance under  the  program  of  aid  to  Turkey  will 
be  an  additional  benefit. 

"The  proposed  Military  Assistance  Program  of 
the  United  States  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
principles  and  intent  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  arti- 
cles 1,  2,  51,  and  103.  Any  action  taken  under  it 
by  the  Chief  Executive  must  be  consistent  with 
our  paramount  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  requested  legislation  specifi- 
cally directs  the  President  to  terminate  assistance 
under  the  Program  to  any  nation  where  such  as- 
sistance is  inconsistent  with  preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action  being  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
against  that  nation  or  where  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  to  any  nation  is  no  longer  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Program. 
Through  these  safeguards  and  through  the  clear 
statement  of  purpose  contained  in  the  proposed 
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legislation,  the  Military  Assistance  Program  takes 
its  place  as  a  positive,  additional  measure  of 
United  States  support  for  the  United  Nations." 

MAP  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  according  to  the  report,  are 
"separate  and  distinct."  The  objectives  of  both 
are,  nevertheless,  to — 

"maintain  and  develop,  by  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
aggression.  A  sensible  and  realistic  interpretation 
of  these  objectives  will  keep  in  mind  the  three 
fundamentals  of  preparedness :  manpower,  equip- 
ment, and  the  suitable  positions  from  which  to 
employ  them  in  the  event  of  attack.  The  Treaty 
will  go  far  toward  making  available  for  the  com- 
mon defense  the  manpower  and  the  strategic  posi- 
tions ;  what  is  presently  lacking  in  the  North  At- 
lantic partnership  is  the  material  required  for 
defense. 

"It  should  be  kept  clear  that  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  is  not  a  program  for  'imple- 
mentation of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.'  The 
Program  would  be  necessary  even  if  there  were  no 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  just  as  the  Treaty  would 
be  necessary  even  if  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram had  not  yet  been  formulated.  The  MAP, 
both  in  inception  and  conception,  has  its  own 
validity  and  necessity,  rooted  in  basic  elements  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy  are  common  to  those 
which  underlie  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The 
principal  element  involved  in  both  is  that  of  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  insuring 
the  security  of  certain  free  nations." 

Reciprocity 

The  report  stresses  that  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  is  not  intended  as  a  "one-way  flow  of 
aid  from  this  country."  "In  addition  to  further- 
ing our  national  security,"  the  report  states, 

"the  Military  Assistance  Program  encourages 
the  recipient  countries  to  exercise  the  maximum 
of  self-reliance  and  to  place  the  minimum  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States.  The  concepts 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  apply  to  all  of  the 
recipients  of  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States!  Our  military  aid  is  an  expression  of  our 
fundamental  policy  that  free  peoples  everywhere 
have  identical  interests  and  responsibilities  in  real- 
izing the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

"Reciprocal  assistance  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  may  be  practicable  in  the  light  of  politi- 
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cal,  economic,  and  strategic  considerations  for  the 
recipient  nations  to  furnish  it,  might  take  various 
forms  including  facilitating  the  procurement  of 
strategic  materials,  and  the  provision  of  local  cur-  j 
rency  to  cover  certain  local  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  the  administration  of  the  Pro- 
gram." 

MAP  and  the  "Cold  War" 

The  report  has  the  following  to  say  about 
MAP  and  the  "Cold  War" : 

"The  Military  Assistance  Program  like  our 
membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  is  part  of 
a  policy  which  is  entirely  defensive  in  its  scope. 
It  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  defense  potential  of 
those  nations  which  have  asked  our  aid.  Through 
a  resultant  increase  in  confidence,  it  hopes  to  pro- 
mote world  recovery  and  especially  the  progress  of 
the  European  recovery  effort.  It  looks  forward 
to  a  coordinated  defense  policy  which  will  achieve 
a  timely  security  for  the  North  Atlantic  area  and 
which  will  not  be  susceptible  to  the  hot-and-cold, 
"peace"  propaganda  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in- 
ternational communism. 

"Ever  since  the  United  States  initiated  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  programs  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  officially  announced  Soviet  position 
has  been  that  the  United  States  was  arming  West- 
ern Europe  with  aggressive  intent  toward  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  According 
to  Soviet  statements  and  propaganda,  the  pro- 
posed Military  Assistance  Program  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation and  further  refinement  of  an  American 
program  in  Europe  which  has  been  in  process  for 
some  years.  Despite  this  propaganda  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  Program  is  solely  defensive 
in  its  nature  and  scope  and  does  not  provide  any 
pretexts  for  aggression.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
international  communism  can  be  expected  to  at- 
tack the  Program,  just  as  they  attacked  Erp  and 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  for  they  will  recognize  it  as  a 
positive  step  to  sustain  the  morale  of  free  nations 
and  to  increase  their  resistance  to  Communist 
propaganda.  , 

"The  Military  Assistance  Program  is  a  realistic 
program.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  international 
ills  and  it  alone  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  "cold 
war",  but  it  can  become  an  important  additional 
instrument  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  coopera- 
tive action  directed  at  preventing  another  world 
war.  Once  in  effective  operation,  it  can  help  pre- 
serve the  initiative  which  the  free  nations  of  the 
Western  World  now  have,  and  it  can  help  to  create 
the  structure  of  sound  economies  and  defensive 
capabilities  with  which  it  may  be  still  possible  to 
convince  any  potential  aggressor  nation  that  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  its  own  people  lies  only  in  tol- 
erance and  peace." 
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U.S.-U.K.-Canadian  Economic 
Discussions 

Text  of  British  Treasury  Communique  Issued  on 
July  10, 1949 

[1] 
During  their  visit  to  London,  Mr.  John  W. 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Abbott,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance,  have  had  a  general  exchange  of  views 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  between  the  dollar  and  ster- 
ling areas  and  on  the  measures  which  could  be 
taken  to  right  the  existing  disequilibrium  between 
the  two  areas  both  in  the  long  and  the  short  term. 

[2] 
It  was  reaffirmed  that  the  objectives  of  the  eco- 
aomic  policy  of  all  three  Governments  remained 
;hose  which  are  set  out  in  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Havana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organisation.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the 
lecessity  of  finding  solutions  which  would  main- 
tain high  levels  of  employment  and  enable  world 
;rade  and  international  payments  to  develop  on  a 
multilateral  basis. 

[3] 

It  was  agreed  that  the  general  approach  to  ex- 
sting  problems  must  be  based  upon  full  recogni- 
;ion  of  their  profound  and  long-term  character, 
rhe  difficulties  of  the  past  few  months  were  no 
nore  than  an  aggravation  of  deep-seated  malad- 
justments. All  agreed  that  remedies  other  than 
inancial  assistance  such  as  that  provided  by  the 
[J.S.A.  and  Canada  must  be  explored. 

[4] 
The  aim  must  be  the  achievement  of  a  pattern 
)f  world  trade  in  which  the  dollar  and  non-dollar 
countries  can  operate  together  within  one  single 
nultilateral  system.  All  parties  concerned  must 
)e  prepared  to  review  their  policies  with  this  object 


n  view. 


[5] 


As  the  next  step,  it  is  proposed  that  technical 
md  fact-finding  discussions  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  three  Governments  in  preparation  for 
further  Ministerial  discussions  which  it  is  hoped 
Jan  be  held  in  Washington  early  in  September. 

[6] 
As  regards  immediate  problems,  there  was  a 
Jomprehensive  examination  of  the  influences 
ffhich  had  brought  about  the  recent  acceleration 
n  the  drain  on  the  reserves  of  the  sterling  area. 
Hiis  led  to  a  general  discussion  in  which  the 
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United  Kingdom  representatives  outlined  the  pre- 
liminary steps  which  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  to  meet  the  immediate  situation.  A  number 
of  supplementary  measures  were  suggested  which 
could  be  taken  by  the  Governments  either  individ- 
ually or  in  concert  to  strengthen  the  present  posi- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  the  subject 
of  further  consideration.  In  this  connection  no 
suggestion  was  made  that  sterling  be*  devalued. 

[7] 
There  was  full  recognition,  in  the  discussions, 
of  the  vital  part  which  assistance  under  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Programme  is  playing  in  maintain- 
ing the  economic  position  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  other  countries  participating  in  the 
Oeec  [Organization  of  European  Economic 
Cooperation]. 


Warnings  to  Americans 

in  Southern  China  Repeated 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

Text  of  a  notice  transmitted  on  July  26  by  the 
Office  of  the  Embassy  in  Canton  to  Americans 
in  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Fu- 
kien,  Kiangsi,  and\  Hunan: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  statement  issued  by  the 
American  Consulate  General,  Canton,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1948,  warning  American  citizens  residing 
in  this  consular  district  who  were  not  prepared 
to  remain  under  possibly  hazardous  conditions 
that  they  should  plan  at  once  to  move  to  places  of 
safety.1  In  view  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
southern  China,  this  warning  is  now  being  re- 
peated in  order  that  American  citizens  in  areas 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  southern  China  may  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  possible  jeopardy  in  which  they 
may  be  placed  should  they  remain  in  the  areas  in 
question. 

In  this  regard  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  have  thus  far, 
in  areas  under  their  control,  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  foreigners  or  to  safeguard  their 
individual  liberties,  particularly  in  connection 
with  arrest,  detention,  trial  and  mob  action.  More- 
over, no  satisfactory  procedure  has  thus  far  been 
afforded  foreigners  wishing  to  secure  permits  for 
exit  from  China  or  even  for  travel  between  points 
in  Communist-controlled  China. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  communications 
may  be  seriously  disrupted  in  the  near  future, 
Americans  are  advised  to  utilize  existing  transpor- 
tation facilities  while  they  are  still  available. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1949,  p.  28. 
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Ambassador  Grady  Arrives  for  Consul- 
tation on  Assistance  to  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

Ambassador  Henry  F.  Grady  arrived  from 
Athens  on  July  25  for  consultations  on  American 
assistance  to  Greece.  Following  is  a  statement  by 
the  Ambassador  concerning  the  situation : 

Conditions  in  Greece  are  slowly  but  steadily 
improving  on  both  the  military  and  economic 
fronts.  While  there  are  still  17,000  guerrillas  in 
Greece  and  while  they  are  still  getting  large 
amounts  of  aid  from  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Greek  Army  is  steadily  destroying 
them.  Seventy  percent  are  concentrated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Greece,  close  to  the  Albanian 
and  Yugoslav  borders.  There  are  small  numbers 
in  other  parts  of  northern  Greece,  but  the  Pelopon- 
nesus has  been  completely  cleared  of  bandits,  and 
central  Greece  has  been  practically  cleared.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  final  victory  of  the  Greek 
Army  against  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  invasion  from  without,  an  invasion  which  is 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Government 
and  make  Greece  another  satellite  of  Russia. 

On  the  economic  front  steady  progress  is  being 
made,  although  naturally  the  continuance  of  fight- 
ing in  Greece  retards  the  progress  toward  economic 
rehabilitation.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  reconstruction  with  the  aid  of  American 
funds,  and  the  general  economic  structure  of  the 
country  has  been  maintained  intact  so  that  with 
the  establishment  of  complete  security  in  the  coun- 
try, refugees  will  return  to  their  homes  and  Greek 
energy  and  enterprise  will  work  earnestly  to  re- 
habilitate this  war-devastated  country.  The  Greek 
Government  is  a  democratic  one,  based  on  the  free 
elections  of  March  1946,  and  is  cooperating  with 
our  ECA  staff  in  implementing  the  Marshall  Pro- 
gram. Of  course,  everybody  wants  general  elec- 
tions as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  If  con- 
ditions had  been  normal  in  Greece,  elections  would 
have  been  held  in  1948 — 2  years  after  the  Allied- 
observed  elections  of  March  1946.  It  should  be 
possible  to  hold  the  elections  in  a  matter  of  months 
if  the  anticipated  military  victories  materialize. 
One  sees  real  light  ahead  for  Greece. 


Ratifications  of  Commercial  Treaty 
With  Italy  Exchanged 

[Released  to  the  press  July  26] 

Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  Italy  were  exchanged 
on  July  26  in  Rome  by  Ambassador  James  Clem- 
ent Dunn  for  the  United  States  and  Count  Carlo 
Sf orza,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Italy.  By 
its  own  provisions,  the  treaty  enters  into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  are  exchanged. 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Rome  on  February  2, 
1948;  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
June  2,  1948 ;  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  June  16,  1949.  The  act  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  approving  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  President  Einaudi  on  June  18,  1949. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  commercial  treaty 
which  the  United  States  has  concluded  with  a 
European  country  since  World  War  II  and  marks 
the  resumption  of  commercial  treaty  relations  with 
Italy  which  were  interrupted  in  1937  when  the 
Treaty  of  1871  was  terminated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  treaty  is  basically  similar  to  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  now  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  various  other 
countries.  It  is  based  in  general  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutuality  and  is  designed  to  govern  eco- 
nomic intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
through  sound  and  reasonable  provisions  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  of  present-day  international 
economic  relations. 

The  treaty  contains  provisions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  corporations  of  one  party 
in  the  territory  of  the  other,  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property,  landholding,  religious  activi- 
ties, the  exchange  of  goods,  shipping,  and  other 
matters  generally  covered  in  treaties  of  this  kind. 
It  also  establishes  standards  of  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  in  matters  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  corporations,  the 
expropriation  of  property,  currency-exchange  con- 
trols, and  state  competition  with  privately  owned 
enterprises.  In  these  respects,  the  treaty  is  in 
accord  with  the  liberal  principles  of  economic  in- 
tercourse which  the  United  States  upholds  and, 
among  other  things,  is  designed  to  assure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous flow  of  capital  and  technology  between  the 
two  countries,  which  is  in  line  with  the  basic  objec 
tives  of  the  Point-4  program. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  treaty  will  remain  in 
effect  for  10  years  from  the  day  of  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  will  continue  in  force  thereafter 
subject  to  termination  on  1  year's  notice  by  either 
government. 
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Senate  Approval  of  North  Atlantic  Pact 

Statement  by  President  Truman 

Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  25] 

The  American  people  value  peace  and  freedom 
bove  all  things.  Our  ratification  of  the  North 
Ltlantic  pact  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
he  Senate  and  the  people  shows  our  determina- 
ion  to  preserve  this  peace  and  freedom. 

This  treaty  is  a  historic  step  toward  a  world  of 
>eace,  a  free  world,  free  from  fear,  but  it  is  only 
ne  step.  We  have  malice  toward  none.  With  our 
artners  in  the  pact  and  other  like-minded  peoples 
-Te  must,  with  God's  help  and  guidance,  work  for 
eace  with  every  means  at  our  command.  We 
lust  keep  ourselves  morally  and  materially 
trong.  We  must  play  our  part  in  helping  to 
:rengthen  freedom  everywhere.  We  must  work 
atiently  and  tirelessly  to  make  the  United  Na- 
ons  ever  more  effective  for  its  great  task.  We 
lust  seek  ever  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
3tion  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


resident  Quirino  of  the  Philippines 
o  Visit  U.S. 

Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  21] 

President  Elipdio  Quirino  of  the  Republic  of  the 
hilippines  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  to  visit  this  country 
id  will  arrive  on  August  8. 
Since  shortly  before  the  first  of  the  year  the 
resident  has  been  in  communication  with  Presi- 
mt  Quirino  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  mutually 
,tisf  actory  time  when  our  government  would  have 
le  privilege  of  welcoming  him  to  Washington, 
is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  President  that 
lis  meeting  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
issing  a  number  of  matters  of  common  and  con- 
nuing  interest  arising  out  of  the  peculiarly  inti- 
ate  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Philip- 
nes  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  recalls  with  pleasure  President 
uirino's  visit  here  as  Vice  President  in  1947,  as 
311  as  the  visit  of  the  late  President  Manuel 
Dxas  in  1946. 
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Multilateral  Diplomacy — Continued  from  page  169 
majorities  in  the  United  Nations  referred  to  by 
former  Secretary  Marshall  when  he  said: 

.  .  .  there  are  no  mechanical  majorities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations.  Majorities  form 
quickly  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
These  nations  have  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  moral  and  physical  force  which  in  the  end 
will  not  be  denied.  The  foundation  of  collective 
security  must  be  this  unaggressive  preponderance 
in  the  hands  of  the  nations  who  sincerely  support 
the  United  Nations.  By  this  means  the  center  of 
gravity  of  power  in  international  relations  will 
shift  from  the  old  catch  as  catch  can  alliance  sys- 
tem over  to  the  organized  community  of  law  abid- 
ing states. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  unprece- 
dented action  to  buttress  the  economic  health  and 
security  of  these  nations,  particularly  those  direct- 
ly exposed  to  Soviet  designs.  These  programs 
are  made  imperative  by  the  situation  prevailing  in 
the  world  as  a  result  of  Soviet  policies,  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a  substitute 
method  by  which  the  goal  of  universal  peace  can 
be  achieved.  These  are  transitional  arrangements 
to  meet  present  security  needs.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  East- West  conflict  has  prevented  them 
from  being  of  the  type  contemplated  in  articles 
106  and  107  of  the  Charter.  It  is  important  that 
these  transitional  arrangements  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  siphon  off  the  forces  and  compulsions 
which  support  the  effort  to  find  adequate  means  by 
which  permanent  peace  can  be  established  through 
collective  security.  Without  the  United  Nations 
universal  approach  which  they  support,  these 
arrangements  would  be  brittle  and  fragmentary, 
lacking  the  direction  and  focus  of  a  permanent 
policy  having  the  backing  of  all  those  nations  who 
share  with  us  our  hope  for  durable  peace  through 
collective  agreement. 

Continued  support  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
cornerstone  of  United  States  foreign  policy  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  realities  of  international 
affairs.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  believe  that 
historical  and  social  forces  are  at  work  which  will 
make  collective  security  prevail  on  an  appointed 
day.  No  less  than  the  Soviets,  who  are  not  averse 
to  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  destiny  which  their 
creed  holds  man  cannot  escape,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  give  the  forces  of  collective 
security  a  nudge  in  the  right  direction.  Multi- 
lateral diplomacy  is  at  work  on  this  task. 
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THE  FRANCO-ITALIAN  CUSTOMS  UNION 


by  Howard  J.  Hilton,  Jr. 


In  the  effort  to  solve  the  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems continually  arising  from  the  complex  net- 
work of  relationships  existing  in  the  world  today, 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  forma- 
tion  of   customs   unions.     The   Customs   Union 
Study  group  is  studying1  the  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  an  European  customs  union.    At  the 
same  time,  other  countries  are  facing  the  innu- 
merable problems  associated  with  the  actual  for- 
mation of  customs  and   economic  unions.     The 
Benelux  union,  involving  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg,  has  already  established  a 
common  tariff  for  the  three  countries  2  which  are 
now  considering  steps  to  reach  the  final  agreed 
objective  of  full  economic  union.    Although  other 
countries  have  signified  their  intention  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  forming  regional  customs 
unions,  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  are 
the  only  representatives  of  European  countries  to 
carry  out,  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  steps  preliminary  to  the  formation  of 
a  customs  union.     The  signing  of  the  customs- 
union  treaty  on  March  26,  1949,  set  the  stage  for 
this  significant  experiment. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  detailed  docu- 
mentation available  concerning  the  Franco-Italian 

1  Interim  Report  on  the  European  Recovery  Program 
issued  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration, Dec.  30, 1948,  Vol.  I,  pp.  117-118. 

2  For  a  general  review  of  the  Belgian,  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  Customs  Union,  see  W.  Buchdahl,  "The  New 
'Benelux'  Union— Western  European  Tariff  Pattern?" 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Oct.  11, 1947. 
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customs  union.  As  a  case  study,  it  reveals  the 
myriad  of  problems  involved,  the  time  and  effort 
which  must  be  spent  in  study,  investigation,  and 
joint  meetings,  and  the  preliminary  agreements 
and  protocols  which  often  mark  the  progress  to- 
ward the  ultimate  objective.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  whose 
representatives  deserve  high  praise  for  the  states- 
manship, intelligence,  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  faced  the  many  problems  in- 
volved in  this  task,  it  is  possible  to  make  these 
documents  available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  these  developments  in  Europe 
may  be  better  understood. 

Agreement  of  September  13,  1947 

At  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Cooperation  held  in  the  summer  of  1947, 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments  agreed  to 
establish  a  study  group  charged  with  the  task  of 
reporting  to  the  two  governments  by  January  1, 
1948,  on  the  feasibility  of  a  customs  union  between 
the  two  countries.  To  carry  out  this  understand- 
ing, Georges  Bidault  for  France  and  Pietro  Cam- 
pilli  for  Italy  signed,  on  September  13,  1947,  a 
French  and  Italian  Declaration  and  Protocol.3 
The  Declaration  stated  that  the  study  should  per- 
mit the  determination  of  whether  this  union  at  the 
beginning  should  be  limited  to  France  and  Italy, 
or  should,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  from  its  incep- 
tion other  European  states.  The  study  was  also 
to  have  for  its  objective  the  determination  of 

3  Annex  I  provides  an  unofficial  translation  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Declaration  and  Protocol  of  September  13, 
1947. 
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whether  or  not  the  creation  of  a  Franco-Italian 
Customs  Union  would  be  of  a  nature  to  facilitate 
the  participation  by  France  and  Italy  in  a  broader 
European  customs  union. 

The  Protocol,  which  outlined  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  Mixed  Franco-Italian  Commission 
conducting  the  study,  stated  that  it  was  to  direct 
its  attention  to  the  following  matters:  (1)  customs, 
fiscal,  and  administrative  problems;  (2)  financial 
and  monetary  problems;  (3)  industrial  problems ; 
(4)  agricultural  problems;  (5)  communication 
and  transportation  problems;  (6)  movement  of 
persons  and  problems  related  to  labor;  (7)  eco- 
nomic relations. 

Proces-Verbal  of  the  Mixed  Franco-Italian 
Commission 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Mixed  Franco-Italian 
Commission  opened  in  Rome  on  September  16, 
1947.  The  second  session  of  the  Commission  was 
held  in  Paris  from  October  27  to  November  7.  A 
proces-verbal,  prepared  for  this  session,  indicated 
that  the  problems  facing  the  two  countries  m 
developing  a  customs  union  were  not  insoluble. 
In  certain  cases,  the  report  mentioned  that  the  sit- 
uation favored  the  customs  union  arrangement;  in 
others,  certain  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made 
before  the  union  could  be  established.  There  was 
general  agreement,  however,  that  such  adjust- 
ments could  be  made. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  both  countries  were 
suffering  from  certain  temporary  shortages,  which, 
however,  could  be  corrected  by  increased  produc- 
tion within  the  two  countries,  and  that  programs 
to  meet  some  of  these  deficits  had  already  been 
envisaged.    The  two  countries  were  also  suffering 
from  traditional  shortages  which  require  perma- 
nent imports  from  third  countries.     In  the  latter 
category  are  many  industrial  raw  materials  such 
as  liquid  fuels,  coal,  copper,  and  some  agricultural 
commodities  such  as  fats  and  certain  textile  fibers. 
In  connection  with  their  requirements  from  other 
countries,  a  common  purchase  policy  was  urged  so 
as  to  avoid  costly  competition.     In  fact,  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  committees  of  the  study 
group  indicated  that  coordination  and  specializa- 
tion of  commercial  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  and  between  them  and  third  countries 
could  do  much  to  clear  up  difficulties  which  upon 
first  sight  might  appear  insurmountable. 
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Final  Report  of  December  22, 1947 

The  third  session  of  the  Mixed  Commission  pro- 
duced a  final  report  of  two  volumes  which  was 
signed  in  Rome  on  December  22,  1947,  by  R. 
Drovin  for  France  and  Umberto  Grazzi  for  Italy.4 
Following  the  issuance  of  this  report  on  Janu- 
ary 28, 1948,  the  French  and  Italian  Ambassadors 
calling  on  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Lovett,  presented  a  copy  of  this 
report  for  the  information  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment.    At  this  meeting  the  Department  of 
State  informed  the  two  ambassadors  that  "the 
United  States  Government  is  gratified  at  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Mixed  Commission  in  studying 
the  practical  problems  involved  and  particularly 
gratified  that  this  study  resulted  in  agreement  that 
such  a  customs  union  is  practicable.    Realization 
of  it  and  of  an  eventual  economic  union  between 
France  and  Italy  would  be  of  historical  impor- 
tance not  only  for  the  two  countries,  but  for  Eu- 
rope as  a  whole."    The  United  States  Government 
also  indicated  that  it  would  follow  the  further  ef- 
forts of  the  two  governments  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective with  full  sympathy  and  strong  hope  for 
their  continued  success.5 

In  this  final  report,  the  Commission  directed 
its  attention  to  indicating  solutions  to  particular 
problems  only  in  broad  and  general  terms.  It 
considered  that  formation  of  a  customs  union  in- 
volved two  phases.  The  first  phase  to  which  this 
report  was  addressed  was  that  of  preparing  a 
thorough  study  and  general  examination  of  the 
desirability  and  expediency  of  the  formation  of  a 
customs  union.  The  second  phase  was  that  in 
which  the  two  governments,  having  decided  to 
form  a  customs  union,  would  establish  the  concrete 
program  for  implementing  that  decision.6 

After  studying  the  structure  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  France  and  Italy,  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic measures  adopted  by  the  two  governments, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  two  countries  with  re- 
spect to  certain  specific  products,  the  report  con- 
cluded that  there  were  no  obstacles  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  which  would  prevent  the  formation  of 


*  "Rapport  Final,  Vol.  I,  Vol.  II;  Commission  Mixte 
Franco-Italienne  Pour  L'Etude  a'une  Union  Douamere 
Entre  La  France  et  L'ltalie,  Vol.  I,  183  pp. ;  Vol.  II,  621  pp. 
Rome,  Dec.  22,  1947". 

6  Department  of  State  press  release  99,  Feb.  9, 1948. 

6  Final  Report,  vol.  I,  p.  6. 
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a  customs  union.  In  fact,  the  customs  union  would 
permit  a  division  of  labor  which  would  facilitate 
the  economic  development  of  the  two  countries. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  legislation  be 
adopted  to  meet  conditions  arising  from  the  new 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  and  that 
certain  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to 
specialized  sectors  of  agriculture.  The  greater 
area  provided  by  the  formation  of  a  customs  union 
for  the  exchange  of  produce,  insecticides,  and 
equipment  would  be  a  factor  in  the  progress  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  two  countries;  however,  both 
France  and  Italy  would  have  to  make  a  serious 
effort  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  costs  of 
production.7 

Industry  was  subject  to  similar  close  study 
dealing  with  various  goods  and  specialized  indus- 
tries. It  was  held  that  the  many  problems  of  in- 
dustry could  not  be  solved  in  isolation  but  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  all  other  elements 
such  as  agriculture,  finance,  commercial  and  fiscal 
policies,  etc.  The  historic  separation  of  the  two 
economies  had  resulted  in  differences  in  produc- 
tion. On  one  hand,  these  differences  would  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  a  union,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  of  the  differences  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  certain  economic  sectors  coordinated. 
To  achieve  this  coordination,  collaboration  would 
be  required  in  the  importation  of  basic  materials, 
in  the  distribution  within  the  union  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  capital  and  finally  in  the  organization  of 
export  markets.  Such  collaboration  would  have 
the  objective  of  obtaining  a  rationalization  and 
specialization  of  production  which  could  be  effec- 
tively regrouped  within  the  framework  of  the 
union,  and  would  thereby  make  the  productive 
energy  of  the  two  countries  more  effective.  The 
reduction  in  cost  of  production  resulting  from 
these  changes  would  permit  the  development  of 
factories  and  workers  producing  semi-finished 
products  now  imported  because  existing  high  costs 
of  production  and  limited  markets  have  prevented 
the  development  of  such  plants.  The  collabora- 
tion of  the  two  industries  involving  exchange  of 
technical  information,  division  of  labor,  licensing, 
and  so  forth,  could  not  help  but  accelerate  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  two  countries.8 

7  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  65-67. 


The  analysis  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion between  France  and  Italy  was,  of  course, 
basic  to  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the  union  on 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  formation  of  the 
customs  union  could,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
increase  greatly  the  exchange  of  goods  between  the 
two  countries.  The  transportation  facilities  in 
general  were  believed  ample  to  meet  these  new 
demands.  Although  many  technical  details 
needed  to  be  worked  out  concerning  unification  of 
charges,  dues,  use  of  ports  in  the  union  for  trans- 
shipment to  third  countries  and  so  forth,  there  was 
assurance  that  solutions  could  be  found.  In  the 
case  of  the  ship  construction  industry,  which  pre- 
sented a  special  competitive  problem,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  solution  could  be  predicated  upon 
the  supply  to  Italy  of  French  steel  products,  the 
suppression  of  competition  in  foreign  markets, 
the  division  of  orders  to  assure  equilibrium  of  pro- 
duction which  was  held  to  be  indispensable  in  an 
economic  union,  and  the  conclusion  of  specific 
agreements  permitting  recruitment  of  specialized 
Italian  labor  for  work  in  French  shipyards. 
Consideration  of  problems  arising  in  the  field  of 
civil  aviation  was  guided  by  the  constant  technical 
changes  and  the  necessity  for  both  countries  to 
solve  the  problem  within  the  framework  of  various 
international  aviation  agreements.  The  report 
emphasized  the  adherence  of  both  countries  to  the 
Icao  principles. 

Certain  questions  concerning  labor  were  the  ob- 
ject of  particular  examination.  These  were  the 
regulation  of  entry  into  the  two  countries,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  status  of  workers,  both  foreign  and 
national,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  security, 
the  regulation  of  supply  and  demand,  the  place- 
ment of  workers,  and  the  organization  of  profes- 
sional workers.9 

The  report  concluded  that  with  respect  to  labor 
and  manpower,  the  customs  union  was  possible  and 
even  desirable.  It  was  apparent  that  within  the 
framework  and  broader  spirit  of  a  customs  union 
the  solution  of  delicate  questions  would  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  principal  question  was  that  of 
the  free  circulation  of  persons  and  its  effect  upon 
the  two  countries.  The  establishment  of  a  single 
labor  market  risked  disorganizing  the  Italian  labor 
market  through  sudden  removal  of  workers  and 

"Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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uncontrolled  entry  into   France   saturating  the 
French  labor  market,  thereby  creating  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  traditionally  attractive  pursuits 
without  essentially  helping  the  solution  of  basic 
problems.     The  report  recommended,  as  a  solution 
for  these  problems,  that  measures  be  studied  and 
agreements  reached  for  progressive  realization  of 
a  single  labor  market  as  soon  as  the  placement  of- 
fices of  the  two  countries  were  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol effectively  the  national  labor  market.    It  was 
held  that  only  the  recruitment  of  trained  men  and 
above  all  a  common  policy  for  professional  train- 
ing would  make  it  possible  to  create  conditions  for 
coordinated  immigration.10 

Foreign  trade  was  the  object  of  close  scru- 
tiny which  covered  general  developments  in  both 
France  and  Italy,  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  a  serious  study  of  each  sector  of  production 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect  of  the  union 
upon  particular  products.    It  was  felt  that  the 
union,  by  enlarging  and  diversifying  demand, 
would  cause  substantial  changes  in  the  volume  and 
character  of  foreign  trade.    In  certain  sectors,  the 
production  of  the  two  countries  is  complementary ; 
for  example,  Italy  can  supply  deficit  items  in 
France,  such  as  hemp,  raw  silk,  sulphur,  mercury, 
essential  oils,  and  raw  hides,  whereas  France  can 
supply  iron  ore,  scrap,  sheet  steel,  coal,  combed 
wool,  and  chemical  products.     The  economies  of 
the  two  countries  are  competitive  in  textile,  me- 
chanical, pharmaceutical,  and  certain  luxury  fields 
of  industry,  as  well  as  in  phases  of  agriculture  and 
food    processing.    The    increase    in    purchasing 
power  resulting  from  the  formation  of  a  union 
would  create  new  needs  which,  in  certain  cases, 
would  require  increases  in  production  while  in 
others  they  could  be  satisfied  only  by  imports. 
With  respect  to  exports  of  the  union  to  third  coun- 
tries of  products  in  which  the  two  countries  are  not 
in  direct  competition,  the  creation  of  a  union  would 
permit  national  development  of  the  export  mar- 
kets by  making  possible  more  profound  studies  in 
the  light  of  the  specialization  of  respective  indus- 
tries which  should  gradually  be  realized  within 
the  union.     This  collaboration  might  take  the 
form  of  export  agreements  for  participation  in 
foreign   contracts  or   international   fairs.     The 
union  would  also  have  a  healthy  effect  upon  exports 


because  of  the  lowering  of  sales  prices  resulting 
from  an  expanded  domestic  market  and  benefits 
of  specialization  in  production.  Joint  commer- 
cial negotiations  with  third  countries  could,  it  was 
hoped,  be  undertaken. 

The  union  by  favoring  expansion  of  trade  and  re- 
maining open  to  accession  by  other  countries  would 
contribute  to  international  progress  in  world  trade, 
and  would  thus  further  the  objectives  of  European 
recovery.  Apart  from  the  speculation  of  in- 
creased foreign  trade,  the  report  noted  that  in  the 
event  of  a  world  decline  in  trade,  the  union  would 
permit  the  two  countries  to  bear  the  effects  of  the 
crisis  more  easily  owing  to  greater  trade  within  the 
union  and  to  the  developments  of  possibilities  for 
the  integration  of  their  own  economies  and  the 
extension  of  their  own  markets. 

In  financial  questions,  the  report  was  concerned 
primarily  with  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
franc  and  the  lira  and  with  the  current  system  of 
payments  between  the  two  countries.    It  recom- 
mended that  the  effort  be  made  to  direct  payments 
through  the  clearing  agreement  with  a  view  to 
integrating  the  regulations  and  of  reaching  a  sin- 
gle exchange  rate.    In  the  case  of  the  customs 
union,  it  was  held  that  not  only  revenues  should 
be  transferred,  but  all  liquid  assets  and  private 
accounts  now  blocked  should  be  subject  to  trans- 
fer.11   On  the  question  of  customs,  the  report 
quoted  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  establish 
principles  governing  the  formation  of  customs 
unions.    The  essential  requirement  is  that  customs 
duties  and  other  regulations  imposed  by  customs 
unions  should  not  be  on  the  average  higher  or  more 
rigorous  in  their  effect  upon  other  countries  than 
those  applicable  before  the  formation  of  the  union. 
After  study  of  the  French  and  Italian  tariffs  as  to 
the  nature  of  duties  and  nomenclature  in  which 
the  two  tariffs  are  essentially  different,  the  experts 
recommended  that  the  Geneva  nomenclature  which 
France  had  already  adopted  be  used  as  a  basis. 
The  parties  agreed  upon  the  system  of  negotiable 
tariffs,  but  felt  that  discussion  on  the  level  of  com- 
mon tariffs  could  not  be  pursued  at  that  time.12 
In  its  general  conclusions,  the  Mixed  Commis- 
sion held  that  the  realization  of  the  customs  union 


10  Ibid.,  pp.  109-110. 
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1  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  169-172. 
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between  the  two  countries  would  probably  play 
an  integral  part  in  preparation  for  the  period 
when  the  different  restrictions  in  international 
trade  could  be  more  or  less  abandoned  by  France 
and  Italy.  It,  therefore,  seemed  to  conform  to 
the  economic  policies  of  the  two  governments  and 
to  constitute  an  effective  means  through  which 
this  policy  could  be  implemented  and  its  benefits 
felt.  To  the  argument  that  benefits  from  the 
union  would  be  felt  only  in  the  future,  the  report 
stated  that  if  the  decision  were  rapidly  taken  and 
its  objectives  accomplished  by  the  necessary  steps, 
numerous  sectors  would  feel  almost  immediate  im- 
provements. The  Commission  stated  that  if  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  made  a  decision 
to  form  a  union,  then  it  must  be  open  to  all  coun- 
tries which  desired  to  participate.  The  report 
closed  with  these  eloquent  words : 

"The  Mixed  Commission,  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  all  kinds  which  affect  the  two  Countries, 
and  convinced  that  such  difficulties  would  be  even 
more  serious  if  each  Country  were  to  face  them 
separately,  aware  also  of  the  responsibilities  aris- 
ing out  of  the  task  of  which  said  Commission  was 
entrusted,  is  able  to  conclude  that  the  Customs 
Union  between  France  and  Italy  does  not  present 
any  obstacles.  Moreover  it  makes  it  possible,  on 
one  hand  to  find  a  solution  to  some  economic  prob- 
lems which  the  two  Countries  have  to  face,  and  on 
the  other  to  prepare  a  larger  area  and  newer  ways 
to  world  trade,  the  revival  of  which  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  prosperity  of  both  Countries. 

"If  the  two  Governments  will  follow  the  Mixed 
Commission  in  its  conclusions,  the  said  Commis- 
sion will  be  proud  to  have  cooperated  in  the  prep- 
aration of  an  important  event,  not  only  for  the 
two  Countries,  but  also  for  Europe  and  to  have 
helped  to  start  the  foundation  of  a  better  world." 

Protocol  of  March  20,  1948 

On  March  20, 1948,  the  French  and  Italian  Gov- 
ernments for  the  first  time  set  forth  their  formal 
desire  to  establish  a  Franco-Italian  Customs 
Union.  They  expressed  their  conviction  that  this 
union  would  permit  the  development  of  consumer 
markets,  improve  the  specialization  of  produc- 
tion, lower  production  costs,  and  obtain  full  em- 
ployment of  manpower,  and  that  European  recon- 
struction would  be  strongly  aided  by  the  measures 
to  be  adopted. 
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The  two  governments  acknowledged  that  the 
customs  union  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  They  also  decided  to  create  a  mixed  com- 
mission which  would  determine  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  defining  a  plan  and  program  for  the 
realization  of  a  customs  union  between  the  two 
countries.13 

Approval  for  the  Formation  of  a  Customs  Union 
Between  France  and  Italy  Given  by  the  Contracting 
Parties,  March  1948 

Also  on  March  20, 1948,  the  contracting  parties, 
under  paragraph  5  of  article  25  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  decided  that  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  should  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  or 
interim  agreement  for  a  customs  union  between 
France  and  Italy,  provided  that  the  agreement 
conformed  to  certain  requirements.  These  were 
that  duties  and  other  regulations  of  commerce 
imposed  at  the  institution  of  any  such  union  would 
not  on  the  whole  be  higher  or  more  restrictive  than 
the  general  incidence  of  the  duties  and  regulations 
existing  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union  and 
that  any  interim  agreement  should  include  a  plan 
and  schedule  of  such  a  customs  union  within  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  The  decision  also  pro- 
vided that  if  the  two  parties  decided  to  enter  into 
a  customs  union  they  should  promptly  notify  the 
contracting  parties  and  should  make  available  to 
them  such  information  regarding  the  proposed 
union  as  would  enable  them  to  make  such  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  members  of  the  union 
as  might  be  deemed  appropriate." 

Report  of  the  Franco-Italian  Customs 
Union  Commission 

In  the  protocol  of  March  20,  1948,  the  two  gov- 
ernments provided  for  a  Mixed  Commission  to 
determine  the  terms  of  an  agreement  and  to  define 
the  plan  and  program  for  the  realization  of  the 
customs  union.  The  Mixed  Commission  organ- 
ized pursuant  to  this  protocol  concluded  its  delib- 


"  Annex  II  provides  an  unofficial  translation  of  the 
protocol  of  March  20,  1948. 

"Annex  III  provides  a  copy  of  this  decision  taken  by 
the  contracting  parties  at  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  March  1948. 
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erations  on  January  22, 1949,  with  the  issuance  of 
its  final  report 16  signed  by  Jean  Letourneau  for 
France  and  by  G.  B.  Bertone  for  Italy.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  report  followed  the  pattern  es- 
tablished by  the  earlier  report.  Each  of  the  chap- 
ters suggested  a  plan  of  action  for  the  realization 
not  merely  of  a  customs  union  between  the  two 
countries  but  of  an  economic  union  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

It  is  clear  from  the  chapter  on  agriculture  that 
for  certain  commodities  the  proposed  customs 
union   would   encounter   no    serious    difficulties. 
These  are  cereals,  sugar,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  to- 
bacco.   Although  Italy  will  require  imports  of 
cereals  excluding  rice,  France  hopes  to  export  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  wheat  and  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  secondary  cereals  with  the  help  of 
French  overseas  territories.     Thus  no  problem  of 
competition   will   appear,   and  in  fact  the  two 
countries  will,  with  respect  to  cereals,  be  to  some 
extent  complementary.     Since  both  countries  are, 
and  plan  to  continue  to  be,  approximately  self- 
sufficient  in  sugar,  if  account  is  taken  of  French 
overseas  territory,  no  reason  for  conflict  in  this 
field   is   apparent.     Although  both  France   and 
Italy  are  exporters  of  early  potatoes,  no  serious 
rivalry  exists,  and  no  serious  problems  will  be  met. 
Since  France  is  becoming  an  exporter  of  seed 
potatoes,  while  Italy  is  deficient  in  this  product, 
the  two  countries  are  to  some  extent  complemen- 
tary.    The  two  countries  are  complementary  for 
hemp  since  Italy  is  an  exporter  of  hemp  and 
France  an  importer.     Both  in  Italy  and  in  France 
a  government  monopoly  controls  manufacturing 
and  trade  of  tobacco.    Hence  any  action  which 
might  be  desirable  to  make  adjustments  in  this 
field,  for  example,  the  utilization  by  France  of 
some  Italian  production  to  meet  requirements,  can 
easily  be  accomplished. 

Agricultural  commodities  for  which  minor  ad- 
justment will  be  required  to  effectuate  the  customs 
union,  include  vegetable  oil,  seeds,  alcohol,  cheese, 
and  silk.  The  only  type  of  vegetable  oil  which 
presents  a  problem  is  olive  oil.  Although  pro- 
duction is  much  less  in  France  than  in  Italy,  both 
countries  agree  that  the  proposed  customs  union 
must  not  conflict  with  the  protective  measures 


"Compte  Rendu  de  la  Commission  Mixte  Franco- 
Italienne  d'Union  Douaniere,  Paris,  January  22, 1949,  Paris 
Imprimerie  Nationale  1949,  p.  191. 
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applied  to  this  crop.    The  commerce  in  seeds  is 
extremely  complex.    Both  France  and  Italy  are 
exporters  and  importers  of  various  types  of  seed. 
For  some  types  the  two  countries  are  complemen- 
tary, and  for  others,  competitive.     Such  conflict  as 
exists  can  be  solved  by  a  greater  degree  of  special- 
ization in  the  two  countries  in  producing  types  of 
seed  most  suitable  to  local  conditions.    This  spe- 
cialization could  be  expedited  by  consultation  be- 
tween members  of  the  trade  in  the  two  countries. 
Governmental  regulations  protecting  quality  and 
origin  of  seeds  in  France  and  in  Italy  must  be 
harmonized.     In  France  a  governmental  admin- 
istration controls  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  almost  all  types  of  alcohol.    In  the  prewar 
period  all  surplus  supplies  of  alcohol  were  em- 
ployed for  motor  fuel.    This  procedure  was  also 
used  to  control    overproduction  of  other  crops 
after   distillation,   notably   wine.     Although   in 
Italy  alcohol  has  often  been  incorporated  in  mo- 
tor fuel,  no  system  comparable  to  the  French 
exists.    The  Commission  recommended  that  gov- 
ernmental measures  be  taken  in  Italy  to  establish 
a  control  on  alcohol  such  as  exists  in  France.    Some 
types  of  French  and  Italian  cheese  are  similar  in 
character  and  are  competitive.    In  addition,  rules 
protecting  appellation  of  origins  and  qualities  of 
cheese  in  the  two  countries  must  be  coordinated. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  cost,  French  production 
of  raw  silk  cannot  compete  with  the  Italian.    The 
problem  can  probably  be  solved  by  increased  spe- 
cialization, with  silkworm's  eggs  being  produced 
in  France  and  cocoons  in  Italy. 

In  the  case  of  wine,  the  operation  of  a  customs 
union  will  be  seriously  complicated  by  the  differ- 
ences existing  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  govern- 
mental control.  In  France  a  system  of  appella- 
tions of  origin  of  wine  has  been  established  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  This  system  has  proved 
beneficial  in  protecting  quality  and  reputation  foi 
quality  of  French  wines.  In  Italy  governmental 
control  in  this  field  is  far  less  comprehensive, 
Because  of  the  serious  problem  of  overproductior 
of  wine  in  France  during  the  prewar  period,  a  sys- 
tem of  governmental  controls  limiting  the  plant 
ing  of  vineyards,  making  obligatory  declaration  oi 
stocks,  controlling  shipments  and  distillatioi 
of  surplus  supplies,  was  established.  No  compa 
rable  system  exists  in  Italy.  Although  at  presen 
no  problem  of  overproduction  of  ordinary  win< 
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exists,  the  area  of  vineyards  is  only  slightly  less 
than  prewar,  while  the  yield  is  gradually  returning 
year  by  year  to  the  prewar  level.  Hence  in  sev- 
eral years  the  problem  of  overproduction  may 
again  be  faced.  Because  French  producers  might 
be  gravely  injured  if  the  control  measures  existing 
in  France  were  not  extended  to  Italy,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  a  comparable  system  be 
established  in  Italy.  It  has  also  recommended  that 
until  prices  are  comparable  in  the  two  countries, 
a  system  of  taxes  be  established  to  make  them  so, 
and  that  a  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  producers  and  dealers  in  the  two  countries  be 
established  to  study  all  questions  concerned  with 
this  matter  and  to  recommend  measures  to  deal 
with  them.  Both  France  (Algeria  included)  and 
Italy  are  large  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Their  production  in  general  is  increasing,  and  al- 
ready surpluses  of  some  types  are  threatened.  The 
effect  of  the  competition  both  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  will  be  more  severe  on  some  producers 
as  a  result  of  the  marked  price  differential  which 
exists  between  the  two  countries.  The  Commis- 
sion recognized  that  the  only  real  solution  to  this 
problem  is  found  in  increased  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  both  in  the  two  countries 
and  in  other  European  countries.  Something 
could,  perhaps,  be  accomplished  by  guiding  pro- 
duction with  a  view  to  attaining  the  most  even  out- 
put throughout  the  course  of  the  year,  but  as  in- 
dicated in  the  report,  commerce  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  extremely  complex,  and  the  usefulness  of 
governmental  control  is  greatly  limited  by  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  the  product.  The  Commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of 
representatives  of  producers  and  dealers  from 
France  and  Italy  to  study  the  problem.16 

The  chapter  on  industry  presented  a  study  of 
industrial  problems  involved  in  bringing  the 
Franco-Italian  customs  union  into  full  effect  and 
recommended  certain  practical  methods  for  arriv- 
ing at  solutions  for  the  problems.  As  the  general 
problems,  such  as  fiscal  policy,  wage  and  price 
policy,  etc.,  were  considered  in  other  chapters,  the 
attention  of  this  chapter  was  directed  to  prob- 
lems such  as  price  regulation,  distribution  con- 
trols, and  coordination  of  long-term  programs,  and 
the  correlation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  and  of 

"Ibid.,  pp.  9-32. 
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the  production  of  the  two  countries.  Although  a 
unified  price-control  system  is  essential  to  the 
union  under  existing  conditions,  the  objective 
should  be  the  progressive  elimination  of  price  con- 
trols. Price  control  in  France  is  more  extended 
than  in  Italy,  but  since  the  methods  are  similar 
in  both  countries,  unification  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  In  this  connection,  coordi- 
nation of  direct  and  indirect  subsidy  policies  must 
also  be  achieved.  The  continued  shortage  of  cer- 
tain power  sources  and  raw  materials  in  both 
countries  has  necessitated  the  continuance  of  gov- 
ernmental controls  of  distribution.  These  con- 
trols are  considerably  more  extensive  in  France 
than  in  Italy.  The  union  should  improve  the 
availability  of  industrial  raw  materials,  and  the 
objective  of  the  union  should  be  the  decrease  or 
final  elimination  of  such  controls.  However,  the 
report  continued,  if  certain  controls  prove  still  to 
be  necessary  in  the  future,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  uniform  for  the  two  countries  and  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  resources  of  both  should  be 
allocated  by  a  single  administration.  The  long- 
term  programs  in  both  countries  for  industrial 
development,  under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other 
plans,  should  be  completely  coordinated  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  should  become  a  single  unified 
plan  in  relation  to  the  over-all  plan  of  the  Oeec. 
Both  countries  have  a  large  volume  of  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  industry.  These  laws  are  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  in  character;  some,  such 
as  social  security,  industrial  safety,  weights  and 
measures,  etc.,  apply  to  all  industries,  while  others 
apply  only  to  specific  industries.  The  project 
of  making  such  laws  uniform  for  both  countries 
is  one  of  considerable  magnitude  and  will  require 
joint  administrative  action  over  an  extended 
period. 

Since  the  French  and  Italian  industrial  econ- 
omies are  exceptionally  complementary  with  re- 
spect to  manufactured  products,  but  only  slightly 
complementary  as  far  as  the  exchange  of  raw 
materials  or  semimanufactured  goods  is  con- 
cerned, the  report  suggested  that  special  measures 
to  coordinate  production  would  have  to  be  taken. 
The  principal  problems  relating  to  competition 
include  prices,  raw  material  supply,  productive 
capacity,  and  sales  outlets.  Representatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  industries  in  the  two  coun- 
tries should  meet  to  study  the  consequences  of  the 
union  and  to  propose  special  measures  which  may 
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be  judged  indispensable  to  avoid  dislocation  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.  With  respect  to  long- 
term  programs,  an  investigation  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  basis  for  agreement  concerning  in- 
dustrial equipment,  common  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  third  countries,  technical  collaboration, 
specialization  of  manufacture  in  order  to  reduce 
cost  price,  and  unified  export-sales  policy  with  re- 
spect to  third  countries.  Although  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  study  problems  such  as  these  and 
others  relating  to  unification  of  laws  and  coordina- 
tion of  industrial  policy  may  be  separately  under- 
taken by  representatives  of  government  and 
industry,  the  later  stages  will  require  coordination 
between  these  two  groups.  The  report  suggested 
that  mixed  working  groups,  containing  represent- 
atives of  both  industry  and  government  should  be 
established  for  each  major  branch  of  industry. 
These  groups  should  work  on  the  unification  of 
common  development  programs,  the  encourage- 
ment of  specialization,  and  reduction  of  cost  prices 
and  should  contribute  to  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  administrative  groups  for  the  harmonization 
of  laws  and  regulation." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  report  that  the  obstacles 
in  the  field  of  transport  and  telecommunications 
are  not  such  as  to  cause  great  difficulties  in  the 
formation  of  the  union  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  question  of  shipping,  the  report  proposed 
that  a  special  Franco-Italian  committee  should  be 
established,  after  the  customs  union  has  been  ap- 
proved, to  study  shipping  problems,  especially  the 
realization  of  close  cooperation  between  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  the  two  countries  in  order  to  as- 
sure maximum  utilization  of  the  two  fleets  and  to 
avoid  unfair  competition.  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising this  special  Shipping  Committee,  a  Coordi- 
nation Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Italian  and  French  associations  of  shipowners, 
should  be  established.  The  principal  problem  re- 
lating to  ports  will  be  the  necessity  for  equitably 
dividing  the  traffic  destined  for  Switzerland  and 
Central  Europe  between  French  and  Italian  Med- 
iterranean ports.  In  order  to  achieve  such  a  divi- 
sion, it  will  be  necessary  to  equalize  operating 
conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  the  two 
countries.  The  taxes  and  charges  levied  in  the 
ports  of  the  two  countries  on  vessels,  passengers, 
and  goods  should  also  be  equalized.    An  existing 


committee  for  the  Ports  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and 
Savona  has  already  initiated  a  study  of  these 
problems.  Also  a  common  policy  will  have  to  be 
developed  for  interior  transportation  rates,  and 
regulations  in  the  two  countries  concerning  en- 
trepot, warehouses,  and  free  zones  will  have  to 
be  harmonized.  Representatives  of  the  national- 
ized railroads  of  the  two  countries  could  solve  the 
technical  problems  concerning  rail  transport. 
With  respect  to  road  transport,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  concert 
their  points  of  view  before  the  competent  inter- 
national organizations  in  this  field.  Much  has 
already  been  done  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
persons  by  highways  between  the  two  countries. 
Progress,  however,  is  still  needed  in  the  field  of 
the  transport  of  goods  between  them.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  concept  of  temporary 
entry  for  vehicles  carrying  goods,  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  coordinate  qualities  of  gasoline 
and  lubricants  in  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  the 
taxes  collected  on  these  commodities  and  the  con- 
trol of  transportation  costs.18 

The  consideration  given  in  this  report  to  prob- 
lems related  to  labor  consisted  primarily  of  a  fur-, 
ther  examination  of  those  raised  in  the  report  of 
December  22, 1947.  The  general  problems  included 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  workers  in  the 
country  receiving  the  immigrants  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  immigrants,  the  determination  of  the 
level  of  purchasing  power  in  the  two  countries  in 
order  to  avoid  adverse  repercussions  on  the 
workers  of  either  country,  and  the  alignment  of 
wages,  social  charges,  and  production  costs.  A 
thorough  study  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  problems  relating  to  the  excess  of  Italian  man- 
power are  basic  to  the  formation  of  the  union.  At 
the  time  the  report  was  prepared  Italy  had  1,750,- 
000  unemployed  of  whom  it  was  estimated  that 
800,000  would  be  desirous  of  emigrating  and  capa- 
ble of  being  absorbed  in  another  economy.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  was  desirous  of  importing 
87,000  workers  during  1949  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: agriculture,  30,000;  coal  mines,  41,000; 
metallurgy,  6,000 ;  and  construction,  10,000.  How- 
ever, Italy  because  of  her  own  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  could  not  at  that  time  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, except  in  agriculture. 


17  Ibid.,  pp.  33-48. 
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As  a  general  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  established  within  the  framework  of 
a  union  to  study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning manpower,  immigration,  and  related  sub- 
jects with  the  primary  aim  of  increasing  employ- 
ment and  standards  of  living  in  both  countries. 
In  addition  certain  specific  suggestions  were  made. 
First,  seasonal  migration  of  agricultural  workers 
should  be  increased  by  expediting  the  circulation 
of  employment  offers  in  Italy,  by  substituting 
identity  cards  for  the  presently  required  passports, 
and  by  simplifying  the  procedures  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Labor.  Second,  trade  schools  should 
be  established  in  Italy  to  supply  skilled  workers 
for  France,  particularly  miners,  farm  hands,  and 
construction  workers.  Rudimentary  courses 
should  be  conducted  in  language,  French  laws, 
and  social  legislation.  Third,  immigration  to 
France  should  be  made  more  attractive  by  per- 
mitting transfer  of  wages  and  savings  to  Italy, 
improving  housing  of  immigrant  labor,  and  re- 
ducing immigration  costs.  In  addition,  France 
should  submit  an  estimate  of  manpower  needs  on 
a,  quarterly  basis,  whereupon  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  have  2  months  priority  to  fill  these 
needs  before  France  looked  elsewhere  for  needed 
alien  workers.  Fourth,  independent  Italian  farm 
owners  should  be  introduced  into  France  and 
French  overseas  possessions  insofar  as  permitted 
by  climate,  and  by  legal,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions. Fifth,  a  common  occupational  nomencla- 
ture should  be  adopted  by  the  two  countries  to 
facilitate  the  immigration  of  needed  workers  and 
the  establishment  of  comparable  statistics.  Sixth, 
legislation  concerning  industrial  hygiene  and  oc- 
cupational hazards  and  disease  in  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  coordinated. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  information  in 
either  country,  the  Commission  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  comparability  of  wages,  social 
security  charges,  cost  of  living,  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  proposed  customs  union  were  to 
operate  effectively  such  statistics  would  be  essen- 
tial. Social  legislation  of  the  two  countries  should 
be  coordinated,  and  over  a  period  of  time  wages 
in  the  two  countries  should  be  equalized.19 

Problems  in  foreign  trade  posed  by  the  customs 
union  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  covered  in  the 
early  report.    The  expansion  of  trade  within  the 
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union  and  between  the  union  and  third  countries, 
the  coordination  of  the  conditions  of  production 
within  the  union,  the  common  search  for  new 
markets  and  new  sources  of  supply,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  French 
and  Italian  peoples  were  reiterated  as  the  objec- 
tives of  the  customs  union.  In  spite  of  the  basic 
similarity  of  the  economies  of  the  two  countries, 
it  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  customs 
union  between  them  would  increase  the  amount  of 
trade  within  the  union  as  a  result  primarily  of 
economic  specialization,  technical  cooperation,  and 
financial  unification,  and  of  the  removal  by  pro- 
gressive steps,  of  all  barriers,  tariffs,  quotas,  li- 
censes, etc.,  from  the  trade  within  the  combined 
area. 

To  further  the  development  of  a  common  com- 
mercial policy,  which,  the  Commission  believed, 
would  provide  one  of  the  strongest  cohesive  fac- 
tors in  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  union,  the 
establishment  of  a  Trade  and  Commercial  Policy 
Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  governments  and  professional  organizations 
in  the  two  countries  was  proposed.  The  functions 
of  this  Trade  and  Commercial  Policy  Committee 
would  include  the  establishment  of  a  program  for 
the  rapid  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  union's  balance  of  payments, 
cooperation  in  commercial  negotiations  of  each  of 
the  two  countries  with  third  countries  and  mutual 
assistance  in  such  negotiations,  establishment  of 
methods  of  collaboration  between  commercial  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  countries  abroad,  encour- 
agement of  unification  of  import  and  export  pro- 
cedures, supervision  of  the  gradual  achievement  of 
free  exchange  of  goods  between  France  and  Italy, 
study  of  methods  for  achieving  Franco-Italian 
cooperation  in  their  participation  in  international 
economic  organizations,  and  the  initiation  of  all 
other  necessary  action  to  achieve  the  customs 
union.20 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  franc  and  lira  is  the  basic  problem  in  the  field 
of  finance  presented  by  the  formation  of  the  union. 
Although  the  impossibility,  under  present  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  of  establishing  a  rate  of  ex- 
change in  view  of  the  distortion  in  the  relation- 
ship between  prices  was  recognized,  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  relation  between  the  two  currencies  could 
not  remain  for  long  independent  of  their  relation- 
ship with  third  currencies.  Since  the  uniform 
customs  duties  to  be  charged  on  goods  entering 
either  country  are  to  be  ad  valorem,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
new  system  that  the  franc-lira  relationship  corre- 
spond to  the  relationships  between  these  two  cur- 
rencies and  third  currencies.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  problem  be  approached  in  two  stages: 
In  the  first  period  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mixed  Commission  to  propose  to  the  two  govern- 
ments such  adjustments  in  exchange  rates  as 
seemed  appropriate  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  commercial  move- 
ments between  the  countries,  of  relative  prices,  and 
of  the  relationship  between  the  franc  and  the  lira 
and  third  currencies.  As  the  customs  union  be- 
comes more  complete,  the  French  and  Italian" 
monetary  experts  could  consider  the  introduction 
of  such  technical  measures  as  the  free  quotation  of 
the  lira  in  France  and  of  the  franc  in  Italy,  or  the 
institution  of  a  common  money  of  account,  as 
might  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  economic  union 
of  the  two  countries.  In  the  second  period,  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange  should  be  established  as  soon  as 
a  general  establishment  of  new  rates  occurs  be- 
tween European  currencies.  At  that  moment 
France  and  Italy  should  set  the  respective  values 
of  the  franc  and  lira  with  regard  to  other  curren- 
cies at  a  level  such  that  the  resulting  franc-lira 
relationship  corresponds  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  markets  of  the  two  countries. 
Any  other  procedure  might  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  control  measures  contrary  to  the  aims  of 
the  customs  union. 

With  reference  to  fiscal  questions,  the  report 
also  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  carry  out  a  com- 
plete customs  union  two  conditions  are  essential : 
a  lasting  equalization  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
taxes  as  a  whole  on  prices  in  both  countries  and  the 
coordination  of  the  structure  of  indirect  taxes  on 
all  types  of  goods  and  services  likely  to  be  ex- 
changed between  the  two  countries.  To  determine 
the  fiscal  burdens  resulting  from  each  of  the  French 
and  Italian  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  annual  comparison  of  laws 
and  tax  regulations  in  force,  an  annual  comparison 
of  official  figures  giving  relationship  between  fiscal 
burdens  and  the  national  income,  and  insofar  as 
possible,  an  annual  comparison  of  concrete  exam- 
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pies  of  the  burden  of  taxes  obtained  by  sampling 
in  the  case  of  typical  enterprises.  Indirect  taxes 
should  be  equalized  particularly  insofar  as  they 
bear  on  products  or  services  likely  to  be  exchanged 
between  France  and  Italy,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that 
the  greatest  differences  exist.  In  the  absence  of 
a  customs  barrier  the  maintenance  of  such  dif- 
ferences would  entail  unacceptable  disparities  of 
tax  burdens.  The  French  administration  will  un- 
dertake to  keep  current  the  information,  which 
it  has  filed  with  the  Commission  secretariat,  on 
the  French  fiscal  system  and  especially  on  the  var- 
ious indirect  taxes  which  are  in  effect  in  France. 
The  Italian  administration  will  take  steps  to  file 
similar  information. 

The  Commission  has  emphasized  that  an  eco- 
nomic union  advantageous  to  both  countries  could 
not  be  consummated  without  measures  equalizing 
conditions  of  investment  in  both  countries  and  fa- 
cilitating transfers  of  capital.  The  unification  of 
the  two  markets  and  the  coordination  of  credit  and 
investment  policy  cannot  be  achieved  before  the 
second  phase  of  the  union.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
special  Mixed  Commission  be  organized  as  soon 
as  the  Customs  Union  Agreement  comes  into  effect 
in  order  to  prepare  the  first  measures  required  in 
this  sector  for  the  economic  union.  The  commis- 
sion in  question  would  follow  in  both  countries 
the  savings  and  investment  situation  and  credit 
policies  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  introduc- 
tion by  both  countries  of  similar  technical  meas- 
ures as  soon  as  such  a  procedure  appears  necessary 
and  useful.  In  this  connection  there  will  be  less 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  relationship  betweer 
the  two  money  markets  in  the  case  of  medium  anc 
long-term  capital  issues  than  in  the  short-tern: 
credit  field,  particularly  since  the  order  of  ac- 
complishment will,  in  principle,  begin  with  dired 
financing  by  medium  and  long-term  credit  insti- 
tutions, and  continue  with  progressive  opening  o:i 
the  financial  market  of  one  country  to  the  issu- 
ance of  securities  of  the  other  country,  and,  finally 
end  with  the  granting  of  reciprocal  banking 
facilities.21 

The  establishment  of  a  Franco-Italian  custom* 
union  raises  essentially  four  questions  in  the  fielc 
of  customs:  the  establishment  of  a  common  cus- 
toms union  tariff  vis-a-vis  third  countries,  th( 
elimination    of    the    customs    frontier    betweer 
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France  and  Italy,  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
Union,  and  foreign  trade  statistics.  The  initial 
step  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  customs 
union  tariff  is  the  preparation  of  a  common  cus- 
toms tariff  and  a  convention  to  put  it  into  effect. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  determination  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  common  tariff  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  Customs  Union  Study  Group  at 
Brussels  has  finished  its  work  and  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rates  in  the  new  tariff  should  be 
delayed  pending  the  conclusions  of  the  tariff 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  held  at  Annecy.  The  tariff 
convention  should  provide  for  the  uniform  appli- 
cation of  the  customs  union  tariff.  In  addition 
to  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  tariff,  the 
customs  legislation  and  regulations  of  the  two 
countries  should  be  unified.  Since  the  two  cus- 
toms administrations  had  already  begun  to  study 
these  questions,  it  was  proposed  that  a  permanent 
Technical  Committee  on  Tariffs  be  established  to 
continue  work  on  the  problem.  The  elimination 
of  the  customs  frontier  between  France  and  Italy 
would  involve  problems  concerning  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  customs  duties  between  France  and 
Italy,  agreement  regarding  the  disposition  of  in- 
ternal taxes  and  charges  other  than  customs  duties, 
unification  of  legislation  and  other  regulations 
affecting  state  monopolies,  and  unification,  grad- 
ual reduction,  and  ultimate  elimination  of  all  re- 
strictions, other  than  customs  duties,  applied  by 
the  customs  administration  i.  e.  exchange  control, 
quantitative  restriction,  sanitary  control,  etc. 
The  Commission  proposed  that  the  customs  union 
at  first  should  include  only  metropolitan  Italy 
on  the  one  hand  and  metropolitan  France  and 
the  three  Algerian  Departments  on  the  other,  but 
gradual  extension  of  the  union  to  overseas  terri- 
tories and  possessions  should  be  studied.  Foreign 
Trade  Statistics  should  be  prepared  in  both  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  the  same  classifications.  Such 
a  preparation  is  felt  to  be  essential  to  joint  plan- 
ning.22 

The  general  conclusion  expressed  in  the  report 
was  that  the  organization  of  the  external  relations 
of  the  customs  union  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  and  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. A  common  internal  customs  territory  can- 
not be  realized  before  a  common  customs  union 
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tariff  vis-a-vis  third  countries  has  been  established. 
Likewise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  out  a 
joint  commercial  policy.  It  was  felt  that  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  imports  and  exports  would 
develop  internal  industrial  cooperation  and  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  internal  production 
and  even  increase  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries themselves.  In  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon external  relations,  the  following  considera- 
tions were  emphasized  by  the  report:  The  objec- 
tive should  be  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  union ;  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  two 
countries  should  ultimately  be  calculated  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  customs  union  should  contribute  to 
general  European  economic  cooperation. 

The  customs  and  economic  union  should  be  real- 
ized gradually  in  view  of  the  very  serious  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  surmounted.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  that  during  the  period  of  forma- 
tion compensatory  measures  should  be  instituted 
to  make  the  adjustments  of  the  transitional  period 
more  readily  acceptable.  Taxes  to  compensate  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  production  are  the  one 
example  of  the  compensatory  measures  cited  by 
the  report.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
these  measures  should  be  transitory  and  progres- 
sively removed.  Moreover,  the  Commission 
warned  that  these  measures  should  not  interfere 
with  the  increase  in  competition  which  will  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  the  union.  It  felt  that  such 
competition  would  produce  desirable  specializa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  pointed  out  that  even 
an  uneconomic  activity  should  not  be  compelled 
to  disappear  without  a  transitional  period,  adding 
that  these  measures  could  be  imposed  by  both 
sides,  after  informing  the  body  established  to 
supervise  the  establishment  of  the  customs  union. 

The  Commission  has  established  the  general 
goals  and  the  framework  within  which  they  may 
be  attained.  The  ultimate  objective  of  economic 
union  could  best  be  established,  not  through  a 
series  of  defined  stages,  but  by  moving  forward  on 
all  fronts.  Any  and  all  efforts  toward  economic 
cooperation,  however  small  in  themselves,  would 
aid  materially  in  the  achievement  of  the  desired 
result.  Success  in  one  such  effort  will  suggest,  and 
even  require,  a  similar  effort  in  collateral  fields. 
The  Committee  proposed  that  the  two  govern- 
ments establish  a  Franco-Italian  Customs  Union 
Council  which  would  be  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative, an  alternative  representative  and  seven 
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members  from  each  country.  It  also  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  mixed  Secretariat.  Fur- 
thermore, each  representative  should  have  in  the 
capital  of  the  other  country  a  permanent  delegate. 
There  should  be  a  permanent  section  of  the  Coun- 
cil which  would  meet  periodically,  and  the  Council 
should  have  the  authority  to  establish  committees 
of  experts.  The  functions  of  the  Council  would 
be  to  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the 
customs  union  within  a  period  of  1  year  and 
the  realization  of  complete  economic  union  within 
six  years ;  to  supervise  the  application,  in  each  of 
the  two  countries,  of  measures  adopted  in  common ; 
to  facilitate  and  follow  relations  between  the  vari- 
ous administrative  services,  professional  and  labor 
organizations  of  the  two  countries ;  to  promote  a 
common  policy  with  respect  to  labor  force  and 
trade  both  between  the  two  countries  and  between 
the  customs  union  and  third  countries;  and  to 
give  advice  when  requested.  The  Council  would 
have  to  be  consulted  whenever  one  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments instituted  compensatory  measures.23 

Treaty  of  March  26, 1949 

On  March  26,  1949,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France  and  Italy,  Robert  Schuman  and  Carlo 
Sforza,  signed  the  customs-union  treaty.24  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  relate  to  three  general 
subjects:  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  Franco-Italian 
Customs  Union;  (2)  the  gradual  establishment  of 
an  economic  union  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
(3)  the  creation  of  the  Customs  Union  Council. 
This  treaty  embodies  by  reference  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  of  December  22, 1947,  and  the  report 
of  January  22, 1949.  It  also  reflects  consideration 
by  the  signatories  of  the  final  act  of  the  conference 
of  the  United  Nations  on  trade  and  employment 
of  March  24,  1948,  and  article  44  of  the  Habana 
Charter.  The  treaty  stipulates  that  the  common 
tariff  applicable  to  trade  with  third  countries  and 
the  removal  of  all  tariff  duties  on  trade  within  the 
union  shall  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  The 
division  of  customs  revenue  deriving  from  the 
application  of  the  common  tariff  is  to  be  deter- 
mined at  a  future  date. 
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The  provisions  concerning  the  economic  union 
stipulate  that  it  will  be  achieved  by  gradual  steps 
within  a  period  which  the  parties  hope  will  not 
exceed  6  years.  Pending  the  institution  of  the 
economic  union,  it  was  agreed  that  compensatory 
measures  (taxes,  in  particular)  could  be  used  to 
equalize  the  differences  in  internal  taxation  or  to 
lessen  the  repercussions  of  the  removal  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions,  provided  that  the  over-all  inci- 
dence of  such  compensatory  measures  should  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  protection  which  would  be  less 
than  that  assured  to  similar  merchandise  coming 
from  third  countries. 

A  Council  of  the  customs  union  is  to  be  estab- 
lished within  a  period  of  1  month  after  the 
treaty  enters  into  force.  The  general  functions  of 
this  Council  are  as  follows :  (1)  It  shall  make  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  union.  (2)  It 
shall  prepare  for  the  realization  of  the  economic 
union  and  supervise  its  being  placed  into  effect. 
In  this  connection,  the  Council  is  charged  with 
making,  on  October  1  of  each  year,  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  two  governments,  recommending  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  the  subsequent  12-month 
periods.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  due  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1949.  (3)  It  shall  make  proposals  con- 
cerning the  most  rational  use  of  labor,  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  activity  in  the  two  countries, 
and  the  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  third  countries.  (4)  It  shall  promote 
the  development  of  close  relations  between  the  pub- 
lic services,  business  organizations,  and  labor 
unions  of  the  two  countries.  (5)  It  shall  give  ad- 
vice on  any  measure  concerning  the  customs  or 
economic  union  when  requested  by  either  of  the 
two  governments. 

Conclusion 

This  article  is  designed  simply  to  describe  the 
complex  problems  which  must  be  faced  by  two  or 
more  countries  contemplating  the  formation  of  a 
customs  union.  There  are,  however,  certain  ob- 
servations which  might  appropriately  conclude 
this  review.  Although  solutions  for  many  of  the 
problems  have  been  indicated  by  the  experts,  their 
suggestions  have  undoubtedly  created  issues  which 
must  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves.  It  is, 
thus,  that  the  customs-union  treaty  now  awaits 
ratification  by  the  French  and  Italian  Parliaments. 
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One  may  rest  assured  that  before  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  governments  is  made,  there  will  be 
further  investigation,  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic precepts,  of  the  merits  and  the  effect  of  the 
union  upon  the  people  concerned. 

When  the  treaty  is  ratified,  labor  and  industry 
will  be  called  upon  to  cooperate  in  making  adjust- 
ments to  the  inevitable  dislocations  which  will 
arise  from  the  formation  of  the  union.  It  is  only 
by  this  cooperative  endeavor,  however,  that  the 
people  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  union.  These 
are  the  greater  productive  efficiency  based  upon 
the  division  of  labor  and  capital,  full  and  efficient 
use  of  manpower,  lower  prices  resulting  from 
larger  markets  and  greater  production,  the  general 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  the 
other  benefits  both  tangible  and  intangible. 


The  formation  of  a  customs  union  may  greatly 
affect  the  commercial  and  economic  interests  of 
other  countries.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
international  agreements,  viz.,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Draft  Charter 
for  the  International  Trade  Organization,  estab- 
lish certain  standards  to  guide  participants  in 
achieving  a  customs  union.  As  both  the  French 
and  Italian  Governments  have  accepted  these 
standards,  it  is  expected  that  the  general  principles 
of  these  agreements  will  be  followed  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  specific  measures  for  accomplishing 
the  objective  of  full  customs  and  economic  union. 

[Editor's  Note  :  The  following  annexes  to  Mr.  Hilton's 
article  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22,  1949 :  the 
Franco-Italian  declaration  and  protocol  for  establishment 
of  a  customs  union ;  the  protocol  regarding  formation  of 
the  customs  union ;  decision  taken  at  Habana  on  Mar.  20, 
1948 ;  and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Italy  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  customs  union.] 


FOREIGN-AID  ARTICLES  AND  THE  BURDEN  OF  LOSS 


by  Michael  H.  Cardozo 


Serving  the  national  interest  through  interna- 
tional aid  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  economy.  Lend-lease 
was  the  first  large-scale  program,  involving  trans- 
fers valued  at  over  50  billion  dollars.  It  embraced 
equipment  of  all  types,  ranging  from  tanks,  planes, 
and  guns  to  orange  juice,  cod  liver  oil,  and  horse- 
shoe nails.  The  procurement  and  shipment  of 
this  enormous  volume  of  material  were  not  the  con- 
cern of  the  government  alone;  they  drew  as  well 
on  the  productive  power  and  services  of  private 
business  from  Maine  to  Southern  California.  The 
impact  of  the  program  has  been  felt  in  balance 
sheets,  in  tax  burdens,  and  in  litigation.  In  many 
instances,  it  brought  forth  problems  never  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  many  people  and  firms  it 
affected.  There  was  virtually  no  precedent  for 
procurement  by  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies of  material  for  transfer  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  to  this  day  the  precise  relationship  of 
the  supplier,  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  transferee  government  is  sufficiently  undefined 
to  become  involved  in  complex  litigation. 

August   75,   1949 


The  European  Recovery  Program  (ERP)  and 
its  predecessors,  Unrra,  post-UNRRA  relief,  in- 
terim aid,  and  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in- 
volve vast  new  foreign-aid  activities,  not  so  large 
as  lend-lease,  but  in  many  respects  presenting  prob- 
lems of  more  direct  concern  to  private  business  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  A  new  military 
assistance  program  is  on  the  way.  Many  of  the 
same  types  of  incidents  and  legal  relationships  as 
arose  under  lend-lease  will  be  met,  but  the  empha- 
sis on  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade  for  the 
ERP  in  lieu  of  government  procurement  will  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  relations  between  the 
private  dealers  and  the  governments  involved. 

Title  and  the  Risk  of  Loss 

Typical  legal  questions  arise  in  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams when  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  during  de- 
livery or  do  not  conform  to  the  specifications  of 
the  original  request.  A  remarkably  large  propor- 
tion of  these  legal  questions  seem  at  first  glance  to 
depend  on  the  answer  to  the  basic  question,  "When 
does  title  pass?"    The  difficulty  with  this  ap- 
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proach,  however,  is  exemplified  by  the  catchword 
of  the  lend-lease  program  that  the  United  States 
Government  retained  such  an  interest  in  lend-lease 
articles  that  title  to  them  "never  passed."    In 
lend-lease  and  in  some  other  programs  "govern- 
ment procurement"  was  used  extensively.    Title 
passed  to  the  United  States  Government  when  the 
articles  were  accepted  from  the  supplier,  but  the 
transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the  foreign 
government  did  not  necessarily  involve  a  transfer 
of  title.     In  most  cases  it  was  closer  to  a  loan  of 
the  articles,  involving  transfer  only  of  custody  and 
the  right  of  possession  or  use,  subject  to  a  right  to 
recapture  at  will.     The  problems  that  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  time  when  title  passes,  therefore,  can 
seldom  be  solved  by  a  simple  analysis  of  who 
"owns"  the  articles.     Ownership  of  the  articles  is 
necessarily  related  to  the  question  of  whose  money 
has  paid  for  them,  and  most  of  the  United  States 
foreign-aid  programs  have  involved  articles  paid 
for  by  the  United  States  without  prospect  of  any 
reimbursement  by  the  transferee  government.     As 
a  consequence,  there  is  no  "time  of  payment"  by 
the  transferee  on  which  a  transfer  of  title  from 
the  United  States,  and  resulting  "ownership",  can 
be  founded.     Still,  there  are  many  occasions  when 
it  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility 
for  an  article  to  determine  who  must  bear  the  cost 
of  shipment  or  repair,  or  replacement,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  disposal  or  insurance. 
To  designate  a  point  of  transfer  of  title  becomes 
even  harder  in  the  case  of  articles  under  the  ERP 
purchased  by  the  foreign  government  directly 
from  a  supplier  and  transformed  into  a  foreign- 
aid  article  by  a  process  of  reimbursement  by  the 
United  States  to  the  foreign  government  upon 
presentation  of  vouchers,  invoices,  and  the  like. 
Assuming  that  the  article  may  have  been  delivered 
abroad  and  even  consumed  before  the  United  States 
pays  for  it,  is  it  still  appropriate  to  speak  in  terms 
of  the  passing  of  title  from  the  United  States? 
If  so,  did  it  pass  upon  reimbursement  by  the  United 
States  or  theretofore?     A  new  factor  enters  the 
analysis  when  the  procurement  is  wholly  through 
private  channels  of  trade,  the  importer  abroad 
buying  from  a  supplier  or  exporter  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  United  States  Government  funds 
being  injected  into  the  stream  at  a  convenient  junc- 
ture, such  as  when  a  bank  pays  under  a  letter  of 
credit.    The  analysis  becomes  yet  another  step 
removed  from  the  normal  course  involved  in  allo- 
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eating  the  various  property  interests  when  the 
purchase  is  made  from  a  source  outside  the  United 
States  through  the  normal  commercial  channels 
used  by  the  importer  in  the  recipient  country  but 
with  the  United  States  Government  contributing 
dollars  from  its  foreign-aid  appropriation  to  cover 
the  foreign-exchange  requirements.  In  practically 
all  cases,  however,  an  understanding  of  the  general 
relationship  between  the  two  governments  and  be- 
tween the  governments  and  the  dealer  or  supplier 
will  provide  the  answers. 

The  ramifications  of  a  set  of  facts  constituting 
an  incident  that  actually  occurred  in  the  lend-lease 
program,  and  could  occur  in  connection  with  any 
type  of  foreign-aid  program,  will  illuminate  the 
discussion.  A  supply  of  medicinal  oil  in  capsules 
is  requested  for  inclusion  in  a  program  by  an  eli- 
gible country,  and  the  request  is  approved  by  the 
governmental  agency  having  policy  responsibility 
for  the  program.  The  supply  is  prepared  and 
made  ready  for  shipment  by  the  American  sup- 
plier, in  this  case  a  large  private  dealer  in  this 
commodity.  Four  stages  of  delivery  ensue:  (1) 
the  rail  shipment  within  the  United  States;  (2) 
storage  in  the  United  States,  after  dispatch  by  the 
supplier  but  before  loading  for  shipment  abroad 
(this  stage  is  not  always  present) ;  (3)  shipment 
aboard  ocean  vessel  or  aircraft;  (4)  unloading, 
transportation,  and  handling  abroad.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  upon  examination  and  analysis  by  a 
private  dealer  in  the  recipient  country  the  material 
is  found  to  fail  in  a  solubility  test,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unfit  for  use  as  intended.  It  must  be  diverted 
to  a  purpose  that  can  make  use  only  of  its  residual 
or  scrap  value.  In  this  case  the  assumption  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  when  the  deteriora- 
tion occurred.  The  dealer  abroad  has  no  evidence 
of  the  quality  of  the  oil  when  it  left  the  supplier's 
plant. 

Claims  by  the  Dealer  Abroad 

The  claims  for  damage  start  at  the  point  of 
discovery,  that  is,  with  the  dealer  or  buyer  abroad. 
If  this  transaction  had  involved  procurement  by 
a  United  States  Government  agency  for  transfer 
to  the  recipient  government,  or  merely  transfer 
out  of  United  States  Government  stocks,  the 
dealer  abroad  would,  in  effect,  buy  the  goods  from 
his  own  government.  He  would  pay  local  cur- 
rency to  his  government  in  return  for  title  docu- 
ments.   This  procedure  was  typical  of  all  lend- 
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ease  transfers  of  consumer  goods.  Under  the 
5RP  or  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  this  type 
>f  transaction  could  also  occur,  especially  where 
he  materials  constituted  agricultural  surpluses  or 
vere  in  Army  or  Navy  stocks  remaining  from 
he  war. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  aggrieved  dealer,  or  his 
nsurer,  by  right  of  subrogation,  would  ask  his 
government  to  make  him  whole  by  repaying,  in 
ocal  currency,  the  difference  between  what  he 
)aid  and  what  he  could  realize  in  a  salvage  sale, 
rhis  action  would  assume  a  breach  of  warranty  by 
ris  government.  If,  however,  the  sale  had  been 
nade  by  the  recipient  government  without  war- 
ranty or  recourse,  the  dealer,  or  his  insurer,  would 
lave  to  seek  redress  from  some  other  source.  If 
le  sought  to  recover  from  the  United  States 
upplier,  he  would  have  to  show  failure  of  specifi- 
ations  in  the  original  delivery  to  the  United  States 
>rocurement  agency.  He  might  have  to  find 
omeone,  such  as  a  carrier,  who  received  good 
aedicinal  oil  and  turned  over  damaged  goods  to 
he  next  in  line.  If  this  person  were  charged  with 
he  responsibility  of  delivering  goods  in  their 
iriginal  condition,  he  would  presumably  be  liable 
or  damages  suffered  while  the  goods  were  in  his 
)ossession.  Whether  the  dealer  would  be  entitled 
o  collect,  retain,  and  use  funds  recovered  in  dollars 
rom  such  a  person  will  be  discussed  separately 
urther  on. 

Under  lend-lease  procedures,  it  would  be  simple 
nought  for  the  recipient  government  to  make 
estitution,  if  it  were  liable  to  the  dealer  under  a 
warranty,  as  it  would  merely  have  to  refund  out 
if  its  treasury  part  or  all  of  the  local  currency  pro- 
eeds  that  it  had  received  from  the  dealer.  Under 
he  more  recent  aid  programs,  however,  starting 
nth  the  post-UNRRA  Relief  Assistance  Act  of 
.947,  a  refund  has  further  ramifications  by  virtue 
»f  the  deposits  of  "counterpart  funds."  These  de- 
>osits  result,  in  the  case  of  aid  rendered  on  a 
grant"  basis,  from  the  requirement  that  an 
quivalent  in  local  currency,  or  the  local  currency 
>roceeds  of  sale  in  the  recipient  country,  be  de- 
tosited  in  a  special  account  from  which  expendi- 
ures  may  be  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
he  United  States.  Where  these  deposits  consist 
nerely  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  the  recipient 
:ountry,  no  great  problem  arises  in  case  of  a  re- 
und  in  the  nature  of  damages,  since  the  refund 
>ut  of  the  deposit  merely  reduces  pro  tanto  the 
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amount  of  proceeds  available  for  deposit. 

Where  the  deposit  in  the  special  account,  how- 
ever, is  "commensurate"  with  the  dollar  cost  spent 
by  the  United  States,  a  refund  to  the  local  dealer 
out  of  this  account  cannot  be  automatic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  deposit  was  not  made  out  of  the 
proceeds  paid  by  the  dealer ;  in  the  second  place,  in 
many  cases  the  deposit  will  not  have  been  made 
before  long  after  the  goods  have  been  delivered  and 
the  defects  discovered.  Consequently,  the  refund 
may  have  to  be  made  out  of  other  assets  of  the  re- 
cipient government.  A  corresponding  adjust- 
ment in  the  counterpart  deposit  could  be  made 
upon  agreement  with  the  United  States  that  the 
transaction  was  not  to  be  counted  as  aid  rendered. 
Unless  the  United  States  could  recover  its  expenses 
incident  to  the  transfer  from  some  party  respon- 
sible for  the  poor  quality  or  deterioration  of  the 
oil,  such  agreement  would  conflict  with  the  re- 
quirement, in  the  recent  programs,  that  the  deposit 
be  commensurate  with  the  United  States  expendi- 
tures, not  with  the  value  of  the  aid  that  arrives. 
A  more  simple  expedient  would  be  for  the  recipi- 
ent government  to  request  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  States  in  an  expenditure  out  of  the  account 
in  the  amount  required  to  compensate  the  dealer 
for  his  loss.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
administering  agency  to  decide  whether  the  ex- 
penditure would  further  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  withdrawals  are  permitted. 

Claims  by  the  Recipient  Government 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  right  of 
the  recipient  government  to  redress  for  the  dam- 
aged or  defective  goods.  This  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship,  in  terms  of  property  law, 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
government  receiving  the  aid.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized at  the  outset  that,  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  oil  in  the  case  under  discussion,  there  was  a 
failure  to  render  the  requested  aid,  a  failure  analo- 
gous in  part  to  a  failure  of  consideration  in  the 
ordinary  contract  case.  A  medicinal  oil  was  re- 
quested ;  a  useless  substance  arrived. 

No  refund  by  the  United  States  Government 
can  be  expected,  of  course,  where  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  paid  nothing.  To  determine 
what  redress  may  be  obtained  by  the  recipient 
government,  we  must  assess  the  true  damage,  if 
any,  suffered  by  it.  In  a  straight  lend-lease 
transaction,  as  distinguished  from  a  transfer  based 
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on  current  or  deferred  payment,  the  recipient 
government  would  have  suffered  only  the  non- 
financial  damage  of  dearth  or  delay.     If  the  need 
continued,  replacement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  assured.     Insurance  payable  in  dol- 
lars to  the  recipient  government  was  unnecessary. 
While  the  war  continued,  lend-lease  appropria- 
tions were  always  ample  to  pay  for  replacement 
and  repair  of  lost  and  damaged  articles.     The  only 
problem  in  these  cases  was  the  question  of  the 
record  of  aid  rendered.     It  was  standard  lend- 
lease  practice  to  enter  the  record  of  aid  when 
"transfer"  was  effected,  and  ordinarily  this  oc- 
curred upon  loading  on  ocean  vessels  when  a  ship- 
ping ticket  was  signed  by  a  representative  of  the 
foreign  government.     Goods  lost  thereafter  none- 
theless appeared  on  the  books  as  aid  to  that  gov- 
ernment, and  the  cost  of  replacements  was  merely 
added  to  that  record.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
equally  acceptable  to  enter  a  record  of  aid  for 
goods  lost  before  "transfer",  since  the  United 
States  taxpayer  had  paid  for  them  in  the  interest 
of  aiding  the  other  government.    An  example 
would  be  a  flight-delivered  aircraft  which  crashed 
after  leaving  a  factory  but  before  the  last  take-off 
from  a  United  States  field,  where  a  representative 
of  the  foreign  government  would  have  signed  a 
receipt.     Any  possible  injustice  in  the  lend-lease 
practice   has   certainly   been   wiped   out  in  the 
standard  formula  for  settlement  of  lend-lease  ac- 
counts, which  calls  for  no  payment  for  anything 
lost  during  the  war.     The  case  of  loss  before 
transfer  very  seldom  occurred,  however,  because 
in  most  such  cases  a  carrier  or  similar  party  could 
be  charged,  and  the  United  States  could  pay  for 
replacement  or  repair  out  of  the  sums  collected. 

The  assurance  of  replacement  that  existed  dur- 
ing lend-lease  has  not  been  present  in  the  later  re- 
lief and  reconstruction  programs,  which  com- 
mand a  more  limited  liberality  in  Congress.  As  a 
consequence,  the  nature  of  the  damage  suffered  by 
a  government  receiving  aid  on  a  grant  basis  has 
more  of  a  financial  aspect  because  replacement 
through  a  grant  may  be  impossible.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  financial  loss,  then,  can  the  recipient 
government  obtain  redress  by  collecting  dollars 
(a)  from  the  United  States  Government  or  (b) 
from  a  party  responsible  for  the  harm  done  to 
the  shipment?  A  claim  against  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  based  on  some  theory  of  a  breach 
of  contract  or  warranty.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  recipient  government  and  the  United 
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States  under  the  present  ERP  and  the  preceding  i 
interim-aid  program  does  have  some  contractual 
characteristics.    In  the   requisition  or  procure- 
ment authorization  signed  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment and  countersigned  by  United  States  of-  ' 
ficials,  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  articles  or  services  involved  generally  ap-  ' 
pears.     This  commitment,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude a  promise  to  deliver.    Indeed,  as  between 
the  two  governments,  the  entire  transaction  is 
impliedly  or  expressly  revocable.    After  revoca- 
tion there  would  remain  on  the  United  States  only 
the  obligation  to  pay  for  goods  under  special  cir- 
cumstances.   For    example,    the    United    States 
would  have  to  pay  for  goods  ordered  through  a 
government     procurement     agency.     Also,     the 
United  States  remains  responsible  for  payment' 
for  articles  procured  in  private  channels  of  trade, ' 
even  after  revocation,  if  a  supplier  or  a  bank- 
would  otherwise  suffer  loss.     This  is  protection; 
against  a  change  of  United  States  policy  toward 
a  recipient  government  that  might  leave  suppliers 
or  banks  with  theoretical  claims  against  a  foreign ! 
government,  already  short  of  dollars,  and  now, 
threatened  with  obscurity  behind  an  iron  curtain. ) 
The  United  States  never  makes  a  firm  promise  to: 
the  other  government,  however,  that  it  will  deliver 
the  goods  requested.    Nor  does  the  undertaking 
of  the  United  States  amount  to  a  warranty.    It  is 
no  more  than  a  promise  to  meet  the  cost  of  what 
is    actually    delivered.     Consequently    a    claim 
against  the  United  States,  based  on  the  arrival  of 
faulty  goods,  has  no  more  substance  than  a  claim 
based  on  nondelivery  of  goods. 

If  convincing  evidence  showed  that  damage  to 
goods,  such  as  the  medicinal  oil,  occurred  after 
loading  aboard  ship,  as  from  improper  storage 
near  heat,  and  notices  on  the  case  to  "stow  in  cool 
place"  gave  grounds  for  a  conclusion  that  there 
was  negligence,  the  ocean  carrier  would  be  liable  to 
someone.  If  the  material  transferred  to  the  recip- 
ient government  had  been  procured  by  a  United 
States  Government  procurement  agency,  or  if  the 
recipient  government  had  made  a  contract  of  pur- 
chase with  a  private  dealer  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  financing  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
under  the  aid  program,  the  recipient  government 
would  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  proper  claim- 
ant except  one :  it  did  not  pay  for  the  goods.  In 
such  a  case,  would  damages  collected  in  dollars 
from  the  shipping  line  be  a  windfall  to  the  recipient 
government?     Certainly  not  if  the  dollars  were 
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mmediately  used  to  replace  the  goods.  But 
hould  the  United  States  insist  on  receiving 
he  proceeds  of  the  claim  as  assurance  of 
>roper  re-use  ?  This  action  would  be  in  line  with 
end-lease  policy  and  practice,  which,  for  example, 
equired  a  foreign  government  to  turn  over  to  the 
Jnited  States  all  dollar  insurance  proceeds  real- 
zed  on  lend-lease  goods.  The  basic  assumption, 
lowever,  of  the  ERP,  to  wit,  a  dollar  deficit  in  the 
ecipient  country's  balance  of  payments,  might 
iave  led  to  a  different  result.  The  countries  of 
Curope  have  been  found  to  have  a  shortage  of  a 
;iven  amount  of  dollars  needed  to  restore  trade 
nth  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  among  them- 
elves.  The  Organization  of  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (Oeec)  was  organized  with  the  aim 
f  promoting  the  use  of  all  dollar  and  other  re- 
ources  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  ERP 
or  purposes  that  will  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
lent  of  the  program.    If  it  succeeds  in  this  aim, 

recipient  country  must  use  any  proceeds  of  a 
laim,  based  on  damages  to  a  United  States  fi- 
anced  shipment,  for  replacement  in  kind  or  in 
ame  other  manner  consistent  with  recovery.  This 
rocedure  applies  also  to  all  the  dollar  resources 
f  the  participating  countries,  and  yet  United 
tates  aid  is  not  rendered  by  turning  over  unfet- 
jred  dollars  to  the  participating  countries.  A 
lose  control  over  the  expenditure  of  assistance 
loney  is  maintained,  and  similar  control  might  be 
ppropriate  for  the  funds  realized  as  damages. 
LCtually  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
ion  makes  a  practice  of  having  such  funds  turned 
ver  to  it  for  re-use  in  approved  programs. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  a  claim  by  the  gov- 
rnment  of  a  recipient  country  is  equally  apposite 
rhether  the  article  was  intended  for  use  by  the 
overnment  itself  or  was  sold  by  that  government 
)  a  dealer  or  other  private  user  in  that  country, 
uch  a  dealer  or  consumer  in  a  country  participat- 
ig  in  the  ERP,  having  paid  his  government  for 
le  useless  goods,  or  having  paid  through  his  nor- 
lal  banking  channels,  would  not  have  to  be  pre- 
ented  by  the  United  States  Government  from 
jceiving  whatever  damages  the  law  allows  him 
)  recover  from  a  responsible  carrier  or  other 
arty.  The  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  United 
tates  in  determining  the  use  of  any  of  such  pro- 
Jeds,  recovered  in  dollars,  however,  would  have 
)  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  recovery  by  the 
Jcipient  government,  and  the  Economic  Coopera- 
on  Administration  is  exercising  the  same  control 


in  both  cases.  The  same  conclusions  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  the  article,  for  which  the  United  States 
had  paid,  had  been  procured  in  a  third  country 
and  the  recovery  received  by  the  dealer  were  ef- 
fected in  the  currency  of  such  third  country. 

Liability  of  Supplier  to  U.  S.  Government 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  supplier  of 
the  medicinal  oil  originally  furnished  low  quality 
material  or  packed  the  capsules  carelessly.  Per- 
haps the  cartons  were  improperly  labeled  for  ship- 
ment abroad.  The  precise  basis  of  the  claim  is 
not  important  in  evaluating  the  positions  of  the 
various  possible  claimants  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
plier. The  claimant  may  be  anyone  in  the  chain 
of  delivery,  from  the  ultimate  user  abroad,  or  the 
dealer  there,  to  the  United  States  Government  on 
this  side. 

In  the  case  of  procurement  through  a  United 
States  Government  agency,  that  agency  might  be 
the  claimant.  Notice  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  oil 
would  probably  be  received  by  the  United  States 
through  a  mission  in  the  United  States  represent- 
ing the  recipient  government.  The  mission  would 
be  advised  of  the  damage  after  redress  had  been 
sought  from  the  recipient  government  by  the  ag- 
grieved dealer  abroad.  As  indicated  above,  the 
connection  between  the  recompense  made  by  the 
recipient  government,  in  its  own  currency,  and  the 
dollar  recovery  due  from  the  party  at  fault,  is  in- 
direct. The  approach  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  be  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  notice, 
not  a  claim,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  direct 
financial  loss  by  the  recipient  government,  which 
has  made  no  financial  outlay.  Having  received 
notice,  and  detecting  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
claim,  the  United  States  Government,  now  acting 
through  its  procurement  agency,  may  proceed 
against  the  supplier.  There  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  collecting,  however.  Unlike  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  transaction  based  on  offer  and 
acceptance,  generally  by  mail  or  telegram,  the 
United  States  procurement  operation  involves  in- 
spection in  the  United  States  and  specific  accept- 
ance by  United  States  officials.  Any  patent  de- 
fects would  presumably  be  waived.  In  the  case 
of  the  capsules  of  oil,  the  type  of  packing,  and  the 
warning  marks  on  the  cartons  would  also  be  ob- 
vious, and  failure  to  object  to  a  defect  could  pos- 
sibly be  attributed  to  negligence  or  other  fault  of 
the  United  States  Government  agency.  This  neg- 
ligence would  estop  the  United  States  from  re- 
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covery  from  the  supplier.     Inability  of  the  United 
States  to  collect  in  such  a  case  would  mean  a  loss 
to  the  United  States  taxpayers  in  the  sense  that 
this  investment  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose,  and 
a  loss,  at  least  theoretically,  to  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment through  the  retardation  of  its  recovery. 
Kecovery  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
breach  of  contract,  although  improbable,  is  not, 
however,  impossible,  as  in  a  case  where  only  ulti- 
mate testing  by  the  prospective  user  can  reveal  a 
defect,  and  acceptance  by  the  United  States  pro- 
curing agency  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  waiver. 
If  a  right  to  recover  is  proved,  the  supplier  might 
replace  the  goods,  which  would  restore  the  transac- 
tion to  regularity  all  along  the  line.    If  the  recov- 
ery were  in  cash,  however,  whether  from  the  sup- 
plier or  from  a  carrier  or  other  party  at  fault,  the 
money  could  not  be  used  again  to  replace  the  arti- 
cle, but  would  have  to  go  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  unless  the  agency  can  sus- 
tain  the    contention   that   the   recovery   merely 
amounts  to  a  refund  of  the  procurement  cost. 
Similarly,  the  payments  could  be  re-used  in  the  case 
where  a  procurement  agency  had  purchased  goods 
from  a  revolving  fund,  such  as  the  assets  of  a 
government  corporation,  and,  at  the  time  of  recov- 
ery for  loss  or  breach  of  contract,  had  not  reim- 
bursed the  fund  out  of  foreign  aid  appropriations. 
In  the  case  of  funds  paid  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  tax- 
payers would  suffer  no  loss,  but  economic  recovery 
in  the  recipient  country  would  not  have  been  fur- 
thered despite  the  expenditure  out  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Liability  of  Supplier  to  Others 

An  interesting  question  arises  in  the  case  of 
faulty  goods  if  the  recipient  government  makes 
redress  in  local  currency  to  the  dealer  abroad  and 
then  seeks  to  recover  from  the  supplier.  Presum- 
ably erroneous  acceptance  of  the  goods  by  the 
United  States  procurement  agency,  which  would 
give  an  immunity  to  the  supplier,  would  leave  the 
United  States  alone  responsible  for  the  loss,  as  far 
as  the  recipient  government  is  concerned.  But  no 
collection  is  possible  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  donor-donee  aspect  of  the  relation- 
ship. Also,  the  United  States  bears  none  of  the 
burden  of  refunding  local  currency  to  the  dealer. 
If,  however,  the  transaction  were  a  grant  under  a 
program  calling  for  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of 
sale  in  a  special  account,  the  payment  to  the  dealer 
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would  reduce  the  amount  on  deposit  m  this  special 
account.  The  United  States  would  then  be  af- 
fected, because  it  must  consent  to  any  use  of  the 
funds  in  the  account,  and  it  is  important  to  the 
United  States  to  have  as  much  of  such  funds  as 
possible  available  for  purposes  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  recovery.  Ke-use  by  the  dealer  of  the  re- 
funded local  currency  for  a  purchase  in  the 
United  States  could,  of  course,  contribute  as  much 
to  recovery  as  the  original  expenditure,  but  it 
would  necessarily  involve  a  new  demand  for  dol- 
lars. This  demand  would  mean,  presumably,  a 
new  drain  on  the  United  States  appropriation  for 
aid.  The  net  result  is  that,  in  a  grant  transaction 
where  recovery  from  the  supplier  is  foreclosed, 
the  burden  of  the  loss  falls  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  who  has  either  made  one  fruitless  invest- ; 
ment  in  a  foreign  aid  item  or  must  make  the  invest- 1 
ment  twice  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of. 
the  transaction. 

An  interesting  instance  of  this  problem  arose 
during  lend-lease  operations.  A  quantity  of  steel 
cable  was  requisitioned  by  a  lend-lease  government 
for  use  in  the  fishing  industry,  which  was  supply-  \ 
ing  much  needed  food  for  the  fighting  nations. 
Steel  cable  was,  of  course,  in  extremely  short  sup-; 
ply,  and  only  procurement  through  the  lend-lease 
procedure,  employing  government  channels,  could 
assure  reasonably  prompt  delivery.  The  request- 
ing government,  however,  paid  in  advance  for  the 
material,  making  it  a  "cash  reimbursement"  lend- 
lease  transaction.  The  approved  requisition  was 
transmitted  by  the  policy  agency,  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  to  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  for  purchase  and 
transfer.  In  due  course  the  cable  was  shipped. 
Shortly  thereafter  advice  was  received  from  the 
recipient  government  that  the  diameter  of  the 
cable  was  too  great,  and  that  it  would  not  fit  on 
the  vessels  for  which  it  was  intended.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  original  requisition  showed  that  the 
smaller  diameter  had  been  requested.  Further 
inquiry  revealed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Treasury's  Procurement  Division  accepted  the 
wider  diameter  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
it  would  be  acceptable.  This  assumption  estopped 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  party  claim- 
ing under  it,  from  collecting  damages  or  the  pur- 
chase price  from  the  supplier. 

The  recipient  government,  however,  had  re- 
ceived useless  cable  and  could  expect  to  receive  a 
proper  replacement  or  have  its  advance  payment 
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refunded.  This  equitable  claim  was  recognized  by 
the  FEA,  and  the  purchase  price  was  refunded 
out  of  lend-lease  appropriations  and  recorded  as 
straight  lend-lease  aid  to  the  recipient  country. 
The  cable  itself  was  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States  and  sold  as  surplus.  This  government  re- 
tained the  proceeds.  The  difference  between  the 
purchase  price  and  the  amount  realized  constituted 
loss  to  the  United  States  taxpayer;  the  whole  pur- 
chase price  was  a  fruitless  drain  on  lend-lease  ap- 
propriations;  and  the  other  government  was 
deemed  to  have  received  an  amount  of  lend-lease 
aid  which  never  was  actually  furnished.  If  the 
whole  transaction  had  happened  in  a  straight  lend- 
lease  case,  instead  of  in  an  instance  of  cash  pay- 
ment by  the  recipient  government,  the  precise 
counterpart  of  the  medicinal  oil  case  would  have 
been  presented.  No  reimbursement  would  then 
have  been  made  to  the  other  government,  of  course, 
which  would  merely  have  been  treated  like  a  dis- 
satisfied customer  with  a  charge  account.  If  the 
cable  were  returned,  the  effect  on  the  United  States 
however,  would  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  cash 
case.  In  other  words,  the  cash  transaction  was 
merely  transformed  into  a  straight  lend-lease 
transfer.  Under  general  principles  adopted  by  the 
United  States  for  lend-lease  settlements,  no  pay- 
ment is  demanded  for  articles  lost,  consumed,  de- 
stroyed, or  returned.  This  arrangement  assures 
that  the  entry  in  the  lend-lease  account  would  not 
:ause  a  recipient  country  to  be  asked  to  make  a 
payment  for  an  article  like  the  unsatisfactory 
sable. 

The  solution  found  in  the  case  of  the  rejected 
;able,  which  started  as  a  cash  reimbursement  lend- 
lease  transaction,  would  not  have  been  possible,  of 
Jourse,  if  lend-lease  appropriated  funds  had  not 
seen  available  for  reimbursement  to  the  dissatis- 
3ed  government.  If  the  funds  had  been  exhausted 
>r  had  lapsed  by  the  passage  of  time,  the  recipient 
Jountry  could  have  had  no  enforceable  claim 
igainst  the  United  States  Government,  which 
icted  throughout  on  behalf  of  the  other  govern- 
ment and  without  any  possible  assumption  of  lia- 
rility.  The  United  States  Government  would,  of 
>ourse,  have  represented  the  recipient  government 
n  attempting  to  recover  from  the  supplier,  if  fault 
:ould  be  attributed  to  the  latter.  In  the  absence 
)f  proof  of  fault,  however,  the  loss  would  have  to 
3e  borne  by  the  recipient  government.  That  is 
me  of  the  effects  of  the  unique  relationship  created 
mder  the  stress  of  wartime  supply  procedures. 


Aid  on  a  Credit  or  Cash  Basis 

The  analogy  with  a  charge  account  customer 
leads  to  consideration  of  the  case  of  aid  rendered 
on  a  credit  basis,  where  the  recipient  country 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  assistance  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  expression  "aid  on  a  credit  basis"  is 
intended  to  convey  a  meaning  slightly  different 
from  the  concept  of  aid  through  "loans".  The 
former  connotes  the  furnishing  of  aid  in  kind,  of 
articles  calculated  to  achieve  a  special  purpose, 
with  a  counter  promise  to  pay  the  cost  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  A  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  connotes 
the  delivery  of  money,  to  be  used  generally  as 
needed,  with  a  promise  to  repay  on  credit  terms. 
The  British  loan  was  such  a  transaction,  and  as 
far  as  the  problems  discussed  in  this  article  are 
concerned,  the  business  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  conducted  on  a  loan  basis.  These  prob- 
lems do  not  arise  when  the  loan  method  is  used, 
for  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  government  is  then  purely  debtor 
and  creditor,  although  the  supplier  has  relations, 
in  the  legal  sense,  only  with  the  recipient 
government. 

Aid  on  a  credit  basis  is  found  in  some  of  the 
lend-lease  "pipeline"  agreements,  concluded  under 
authority  of  section  3  (c)  of  the  lend-lease  act. 
Under  these  agreements,  involving  only  United 
States  Government  procured  articles,  transfers 
were  made  to  the  various  countries,  after  the  end 
of  hostilities,  of  articles  which  were  theretofore 
in  process  of  delivery  or  under  contract  in  the 
United  States.  The  recipient  countries  had  to 
agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  articles,  but  payment 
could  be  made  under  various  liberal  terms,  some 
calling  for  installments  stretching  over  30,  35,  or 
50  years.  Delivery  of  the  unsatisfactory  shipment 
of  oil  under  one  of  these  credit  agreements  could 
be  expected  to  result  in  elimination  of  the  item 
from  the  recipient  country's  account.  The  agree- 
ment would  have  called  for  medicinal  oil;  de- 
livery of  something  else  would  not  call  for  pay- 
ment. Any  dollar  proceeds  realized  by  the 
recipient  country  from  disposal  of  the  residue 
abroad  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  United 
States,  which  would  also  have  a  right  to  receive 
any  damages  collectible  from  the  persons  at  fault. 
In  other  words,  the  transaction  becomes  the  same 
as  straight  lend-lease,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oversize 
cable,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  government's  obliga- 
tion to  pay  is  cancelled  by  virtue  of  an  unexpected 
circumstance. 
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In  the  case  of  some  of  the  lend-lease  "pipeline" 
agreements,  the  payment  was  effected  by  a  series 
of  offsetting  adjustments  in  an  over-all  settlement 
agreement,  with  the  end  result  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  government.  In 
some  cases  the  books  were  closed  with  payment  of 
an  immediate  lump  sum.  These  over-all  agree- 
ments also  contain  general  waivers  of  intergovern- 
mental claims  connected  with  lend-lease  or  other 
wartime  activities.  If  the  loss  from  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  medicinal  oil,  for  example,  occurred  be- 
fore the  signing  of  such  an  agreement,  embodying 
a  claims  waiver  and  calling  for  no  further  pay- 
ments for  the  pipeline  material,  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  is  clearly  absorbed  in  the  settle- 
ment. Where  such  a  settlement  agreement  was 
signed  before  the  shipment  was  started,  the  same 
result  should  be  reached,  despite  the  advance  dis- 
charge the  United  States  might  thereby  receive 
from  the  consequences  of  its  own  possible  negli- 
gence. Only  if  the  settlement  agreement  permits 
later  adjustment  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  can  the 
incidence  of  the  loss  be  shifted  by  deduction  from 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  goods  or  by  other 
means. 

Tne  transformation  of  a  transaction  from  a 
cash  or  credit  to  a  straight  aid  or  grant  basis,  as 
a  means  of  adjusting  a  recipient  country's  claim 
for  damages,  may  also  occur  in  the  EKP  or  a  new 
military  assistance  program  when  a  recipient 
country  has  agreed  to  make  some  form  of  payment 
for  the  aid.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  any  cash-on- 
delivery  (or  before  delivery)  transactions  in  ERP, 
comparable  with  cash-reimbursement  lend-lease, 
which  was  used  mainly  to  overcome  difficulties 
caused  by  wartime  scarcities.  The  necessary 
preference  for  government  procurement  in  lend- 
lease  has  given  way  to  emphasis  on  private  chan- 
nels of  trade.  Aid  on  a  credit  basis,  therefore, 
will  be  the  more  significant  factor  in  the  ERP. 
In  view  of  the  likelihood  that,  as  in  lend-lease,  in- 
surance will  not  be  widely  used,  the  burden  of 
losses  connected  with  this  type  of  aid  should  fall 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  long-term  lend- 
lease  pipeline  credits. 

In  the  ERP  occasionally  a  transaction  that 
started  out  on  a  credit  basis  will,  as  a  financial 
matter,  became  transformed  into  something  like  a 
grant.  It  could  occur  where  no  third  party  can 
be  held  liable,  such  as  where  the  goods  involved 
were  government  procured.  It  could  also  occur 
where,  the  loss  having  been  caused  by  factors  be- 
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yond  the  control  of  the  recipient  government  and 
there  being  no  chance  of  recovery  from  third 
parties,  the  United  States  Government  agrees  to 
remove  the  cost  from  the  column  showing  trans- 
fers against  the  credit.     Such  a  concession  might 
well  be  demonstrably  in  the  interest  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  for  which  the  whole  program  was 
devised.    The  transaction  will  not  become  a  grant 
generally  because  the  recipient  government  will 
have  received  no  aid  in  return  for  the  expenditure 
recorded  by  the  United  States,  and  clearly  no 
"counterpart"  deposit  can  be  expected.    In  lend- 
lease  this  type  of  transformation  from  one  type  of 
aid  to  another  was  satisfactory  because  so  much  of 
lend-lease  was  delivered  on  the  understanding  that 
the  terms  of  payment,  if  any,  would  be  fixed  after 
the  end  of  hostilities,  and  one  more  item  in  this 
category    would   not   be   objectionable.    In   the 
meantime,  the  dollar  sign,  so  far  as  possible,  was 
taken  out  of  aid  to  the  fighting  Allies.    Less  lee- 
way may  exist  in  the  ERP,  where  Congress,  for 
the  first  year's  operations,  imposed  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  spent  without  a 
promise  to  repay  on  credit  terms.    Taking  a  par- 
ticular transaction  out  of  the  credit  column  could, 
consequently,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  to 
that  extent  the  ultimate  amount  of  aid  that  coun- 
try could  receive.    The  burden  of  the  loss,  once 
shifted  back  to  the  United  States,  in  recognition 
of  its  fault  or  the  absence  of  fault  in  the  recipient 
government,  would  then  find  its  final  economic 
resting  place  in  the  lap  of  the  latter.    Insurance, 
even  if  permitted,  could  not  protect  against  this 
result  because  it  would  be  caused  by  a  mistake  of 
a  United  States  inspector  coupled  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  appropriated  funds,  rather  than  by 
one  of  the  risks  normally  covered.    Underwriters 
are  unlikely  to  cover  losses  resulting,  in  the  final 
analysis,  from  decisions  of  Congress  in  its  exercise 
of  the  appropriation  power. 

Conclusion 

This  exploration  of  risk  and  burden  of  loss  in 
various  types  of  foreign-aid  transactions  has  been 
undertaken  as  much  in  an  effort  to  analyze  the 
essential  relationships  between  the  aiding  and 
recipient  countries  as  to  provide  a  guide  to  results 
to  be  reached  in  particular  circumstances.  The 
results  follow  naturally  from  the  relationships. 
The  analysis  might  prove  useful  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  other  legal  and  administrative  problems 
met  in  the  comparatively  novel  field  of  foreign  aid. 
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Report  on  the  Present  Status  of  tbe  Armistice  Negotiations 
and  the  Truce  in  Palestine1 


U.N.  doc.  S/1357 
Dated  July  26, 1949 

I  have  the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  of  15  July  1948,  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
armistice  negotiations  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  which  have  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  the  Security  Council's  resolution  of  16  Novem- 
ber 1948  (S/1080),  and  on  the  present  status 
of  the  Palestine  truce. 

I.    The  Armistice  Negotiations 

1.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  16  No- 
vember 1948  (S/1080)  called  upon  the  parties 
directly  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Palestine  to 
seek  agreement  forthwith  by  direct  negotiations 
or  by  negotiations  through  the  Acting  Mediator 
on  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  armistice.  The  armistice  would 
include  "the  delineation  of  permanent  armistice 
demarcation  lines  beyond  which  the  armed  forces 
of  the  respective  parties  shall  not  move",  and 
"such  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  their  armed 
forces  as  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  armis- 
tice during  the  transition  to  permanent  peace  in 
Palestine".  The  armistice  would  thus  be  the  next 
step  toward  peace  beyond  the  truce  regime.  In 
effect,  the  armistice  would  liquidate  the  military 
phase  of  the  armed  conflict  in  Palestine. 

2.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
promptly  communicated  its  willingness  to  enter 

"Transmitted  with  a  letter  dated  July  21,  1949,  from 
the  U.N.  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine,  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
to  the  Secretary-General,  Trygvie  Lie.  For  text  of  the 
Israeli-Syrian  armistice  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
3, 1949,  p.  177  ;  for  texts  of  Israeli  agreements  with  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  and  Hashemite  Jordan  Kingdom,  see  Documents 
md  State  Papers  of  May  1949,  p.  798. 
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into  the  armistice  negotiations  called  for,  but  the 
Arab  States  were  slower  in  responding  to  the  Se- 
curity Council's  call.  Egypt,  Lebanon  and  Trans- 
jordan,  in  December  1948,  communicated  their 
acceptance  of  the  resolution  in  principle  but  were 
not  immediately  prepared  to  undertake  the  nego- 
tiations called  for.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
January  1949  that  the  first  negotiations,  involving 
Egypt  and  Israel,  could  be  got  underway. 

3.  As  previously  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, armistice  agreements  have  now  been  concluded 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  (S/1264),  Lebanon  and 
Israel  (S/1296),  Israel  and Transjordan  (S/1302), 
and  Israel  and  Syria  (S/1353).  The  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Transjordan  also  covered  the 
front  held  by  Iraqi  forces,  and  therefore  made  un- 
necessary any  separate  negotiations  between  Iraq 
and  Israel.  Since  such  Saudi  Arabian  forces  as 
were  involved  in  the  Palestine  conflict  served  un- 
der Egyptian  command,  they  were  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement.  Yemen 
has  had  no  forces  in  the  conflict  and  therefore  no 
agreement  involving  Yemen  has  been  necessary. 
As  a  result  of  these  agreements,  an  armistice  now 
applies  to  all  of  the  fighting  fronts  in  Palestine 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  agreements  the  military 
phase  of  the  Palestine  conflict  is  ended.  Thus, 
the  Security  Council's  resolution  of  16  November 
1948  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  parties  to  the  Pal- 
estine dispute. 

4:.  The  armistice  agreements  provide  for  a  defi- 
nitive end  to  the  fighting  in  Palestine.  Each 
agreement  incorporates  what  amounts  to  a  non- 
aggression  pact  between  the  parties,  and  provides 
for  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  forces.  The 
agreements  have  all  been  negotiated  at  the  govern- 
mental level  and  signed  for  and  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments  by  delegations  carrying 
credentials  in  good  order.    They  are  agreements 
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voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  parties,  and  any 
breach  of  their  terms  would  involve  a  most  serious 
act  of  bad  faith. 

5.  The  negotiations  leading  to  these  agreements 
were,  in  each  case,  tortuous  and  difficult.  But 
they  demonstrate  that  once  the  parties  could  be 
brought  together,  they  could,  with  United  Nations 
assistence,  be  led  to  reasonable  and  honourable 
agreement.  That  these  agreements  have  been  ob- 
tained is  due  to  the  intensive  and  determined  ef- 
fort exerted  by  the  United  Nations,  and  its  firm 
resolve  that  this  dispute  should  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means.  The  fruits  of  this  effort  have  been 
successively  the  four  weeks'  truce,  the  imposed 
truce  of  15  July  1948,  and  now  the  four  armistice 
agreements.  Negotiations  looking  toward  the 
formal  peace  settlement  are  being  conducted  by 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission. 

6.  The  voice  of  the  United  Nations  has  weighed 
heavily  in  all  of  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
truce  and  armistice  agreements.  The  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  has  given  full  and 
invaluable  support  and  has  intervened  effectively 
in  the  numerous  crises.  In  these  agreements  the 
parties  have  negotiated  as  equals.  The  armed 
forces  of  both  sides  remain  intact  and  largely  un- 
impaired by  the  earlier  fighting.  Throughout  the 
negotiations,  the  parties  showed  understandable 
reluctance  to  assume  responsibility  before  the 
United  Nations  and  world  opinion  for  causing 
their  collapse  or  failure.  In  each  instance,  the 
parties  came  to  the  negotiations  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  achieve  agreement  but  with  firm  ideas  as  to 
the  basis  for  such  agreement.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, agreement  was  possible  only  because  they  were 
willing  to  accept  considerably  less  than  their  orig- 
inal demands.  The  statesmanship  and  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  shown  by  the  Governments  and 
their  delegations  in  each  case  made  final  agree- 
ment possible.  The  agreements  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  practice  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  continue  to  do  so.  The  fighting  in 
Palestine  has  ended. 

II.    The  Truce 

1.  The  conflict  which  broke  out  in  Palestine  in 
May  1948,  and  which  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  was  checked  by  means  of  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  truce.  On  11  June  1948,  the  four  weeks' 
truce  called  for  in  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  29  May  1948  (S/801)  became  effective,  and  it 
endured  until  9  July  1948.  This  was  a  negotiated 
truce,  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  Arab  States  and 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel.  At  the 
time  this  four  weeks'  truce  went  into  effect,  the 
conflict  in  Palestine  was  general  and  gaining  in 
momentum.  The  truce  which  stopped  the  fight- 
ing and  which  checked  the  momentum  of  the  con- 
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flict  so  effectively  that  it  was  never  again  to  be 
resumed  on  a  general  scale  was  due  primarily  to 
the  herculean  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Media- 
tor on  Palestine,  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte. 
In  seven  days  of  negotiation  of  unparalleled  inten- 
sity, in  Tel  Aviv  and  the  capitals  of  the  Arab  j 
States,  Count  Bernadotte  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
acceptance  of  all  parties  for  the  conditions  of  the 
truce  which  he  had  formulated  and  for  its  effective 
date  of  11  June.  This  original  four  weeks'  truce 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  Palestine  conflict. 

2.  The  four  weeks'  truce,  by  and  large,  was  ef- 
fective. There  were  a  number  of  serious  viola- 
tions, but  the  general  warfare  was  checked  and 
the  fighting  fronts  became  more  or  less  stabilized. 
When  the  Arab  States  rejected  Count  Berna- 
dotte's  appeal  to  prolong  it  beyond  the  four-week 
period,  on  the  grounds  that  the  truce  had  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Israelis,  Count  Bernadotte 
appealed  in  person  to  the  Security  Council  to  im- 
pose a  truce.  This  was  done  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  15  July  1948,  ordering  the  disput- 
ing parties  to  refrain  from  further  resort  to  force. 
All  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  conflict  informed 
the  Security  Council  that  they  would  abide  by  its 
decision.  The  resolution  of  15  July  constitutes  an 
injunction  which  still  remains  in  force.  The  im- 
posed truce  became  effective  on  18  July  1948,  a 
date  fixed  by  the  Mediator. 

3.  The  imposed  truce  was  effectively  applied 
until  mid-October.  There  were  local  violations 
but  none  which  involved  serious  fighting  until  the 
clash  in  the  Negeb  which  began  on  14  October 
1948.  In  the  Negeb  and  subsequently  in  Galilee, 
military  activity  under  the  truce  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  military  situation  which  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  could  not  rectify. 

4.  Prior  to  the  October  fighting  in  the  Negeb, 
Count  Bernadotte  and  I,  after  his  death,  had 
warned  that  the  truce  in  Palestine  could  not  be 
maintained  indefinitely  without  the  probability  of 
serious  fighting  occurring  and  consequent  mili- 
tary advantage  accruing  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  was  apparent  as  early  as  September  1948,  that 
an  indefinite  truce,  under  which  the  fighting  for- 
ces would  remain  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
close  proximity,  would  become  increasingly  un- 
easy and  insecure,  and  that  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  would  not  be  able  to  control  the  in- 
creasing violations  unless  the  United  Nations 
would  take  most  severe  measures  against  those 
guilty  of  violations. 

5.  The  United  Nations  experience  with  the  truce 
in  Palestine  indicated  that  an  imposed  truce  could 
be  effectively  applied  and  supervised  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  months  at  the  most,  but  should  then 
be  superseded  by  a  further  step  toward  permanent 
peace.  Although  the  truce  imposed  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  15  July  1948  was  of  indefinite 
duration  and  included  a  permanent  injunction 
against  resort  to  force  in  the  Palestine  dispute, 
both  sides  came  to  regard  the  truce  as  a  mere  inter- 
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upti'on  of  hostilities,  a  phase  in  the  fighting, 
ather  than  a  definite  end  to  the  armed  conflict.  In 
laintaining  the  status  quo,  the  truce  inevitably 
•erpetuated  some  conditions  which  after  a  period 
f  months  became  so  intolerable  as  to  induce  one 
ide  or  the  other  to  undertake  corrective  measures 
ven  at  the  expense  of  openly  defying  the  truce. 

6.  When  Count  Bernadotte  was  called  upon  to 
upervise  the  four  weeks'  truce  in  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  29  May  1948,  he  had  at  his 
isposal  in  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv  only  seven  mem- 
ers  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  including 
ecretaries.  He  had  to  recruit  military  and  civil- 
in  personnel  and  fashion  an  efficient  Truce  Super- 
ision  Organization  virtually  overnight.  On  11 
une  1948,  when  the  four  weeks'  truce  became  ef- 
ective,  the  first  military  observers  arrived  in 
}airo.  Until  they  could  be  briefed  and  sent  into 
tie  field,  members  of  the  Secretariat  had  to  f  unc- 
ion  as  observers  and  several  of  them  displayed 
ingular  courage  in  traversing  no-man's  land  to 
ring  local  commanders  together  and  in  stopping 
)cal  incidents  of  fighting.  Members  of  the  mis- 
ion,  military  and  civilian  alike,  have  served  the 
Jnited  Nations  with  great  loyalty  and  ability. 

7.  The  military  observers  from  Belgium, 
'ranee  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
tie  Swedish  officers  who  served  with  Count 
bernadotte,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  courage- 
us  service  they  have  rendered  and  continue  to 
ender  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Palestine.  It 
as  been  a  completely  new  experience  for  all  of 
tiem,  but  they  caught  the  spirit  of  the  effort 
uickly  and  have  served  the  United  Nations  with 
reat  devotion,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives, 
^he  Governments  which  have  made  these  un- 
rmed  men  available  are  due  full  appreciation 
rom  the  United  Nations. 

8.  The  United  Nations  effort  in  Palestine  has 
een  costly  in  casualties  as  well  as  in  monetary 
xpenditure.  Ten  members  of  the  Organization, 
deluding  the  Mediator,  have  lost  their  lives  over 

period  of  fourteen  months,  and  twice  that  many 
ave  been  wounded.  Some  of  these  lives  have 
een  lost  under  conditions  which  would  appear 
ully  to  justify  the  United  Nations  in  holding 
tie  Governments  concerned  liable  for  the  deaths, 
n  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Berna- 
otte  himself,  had  adequate  protection  been  given, 
tie  deaths  could  have  been  avoided.  Despite  the 
asualties,  however,  bearing  in  mind  the  neces- 
ity  for  freedom  of  movement  if  truce  supervision 
3  to  be  effective,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  prin- 
iple  adhered  to  in  Palestine  by  Count  Berna- 
otte  and  by  me  after  his  death,  has  been  sound, 
n  the  absence  of  any  protective  United  Nations 
orce,  that  principle  has  been  to  leave  it  to  the 
iscretion  of  the  local  authorities  to  determine 
ow  much  or  how  little  protection  is  needed  by 
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the  United  Nations  personnel,  since  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  authorities  to  protect  that 
personnel.  Thus,  neither  Count  Bernadotte  nor 
I  have  ever  asked  any  local  authority  for  pro- 
tection, nor  did  we  ever  refuse  it  when  the  local 
authority  provided  it. 

9.  Neither  the  Truce  Supervision  nor  the  Medi- 
ation operations  could  have  functioned  effectively 
had  the  United  Nations  not  provided  independent 
systems  of  communication  and  transportation. 
These  involved  great  expenditure  but  they  were 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  mission  and  often 
meant  the  difference  between  success  or  failure  in 
negotiations,  and  indeed,  life  or  death  for  the 
Mission's  personnel. 

III.    Conclusions 

1.  The  practical  application  of  the  Security 
Council's  truce  in  Palestine  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  effective  armistice  agreements  volun- 
tarily negotiated  by  the  parties  in  the  transition 
from  truce  to  permanent  peace.  Since  all  of  these 
agreements  are  self -en  forcing  and  establish  the 
necessary  machinery  for  their  supervision,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  and  United  Na- 
tions observers  at  his  command,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  longer  to  impose  upon  the  States 
concerned  the  restrictive  conditions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  truce.  The  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  15  July  1948  imposed  not  only  a  truce 
and  the  conditions  relating  thereto,  but  ordered 
the  Governments  and  authorities  concerned,  pur- 
suant to  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  desist  from  further  military  action. 

2.  In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
Palestine,  the  Security  Council  might  consider  it 
advisable  to  review  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
the  new  conditions  and  to  take  appropriate  action. 
Such  action  might  declare  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  truce  provided  for  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  15  July  1948.  It  might,  at  the 
same  time,  reaffirm  the  order  in  that  resolution 
to  the  Governments  and  authorities  concerned, 
pursuant  to  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  desist  from  further  military 
action,  and  might  also  call  upon  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  continue  to  observe  an  unconditional 
cease-fire.  Action  along  some  such  lines  would 
be  consistent  with  the  realities  of  the  present  sit- 
uation and  would  at  the  same  time  fully  safe- 
guard the  basic  objective  of  the  Security  Council 
that  fighting  in  Palestine  shall  not  be  resumed. 

3.  In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  my  communica- 
tion to  the  Council  of  17  January  1949  (S/1215). 
In  my  view,  the  action  which  the  Council  might 
now  properly  take  should  also  provide,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  11  December  1948  (S/807),  for  the  termination 
or  the  transfer  to  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  of  such  functions  as  now 
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remain  to  the  position  of  Mediator  under  Security 
Council  resolutions.  With  the  armistice  agree- 
ments concluded,  there  is  no  longer  any  useful 
function  to  be  performed  by  the  Mediator.  Any 
further  activity  by  me  would  inevitably  impinge 
upon  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission. This  could  create  only  confusion  and 
duplication  of  effort  and  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatsoever.  Under  the  terms  of  the  sev- 
eral armistice  agreements,  I  have  no  responsibility 
for  their  implementation  or  supervision,  since  this 
responsibility,  by  mutual  agreement,  is  assumed 
by  the  parties  themselves.  With  the  truce  obso- 
lete, the  armistice  agreements  concluded,  and  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  conducting 
peace  negotiations,  the  mission  of  the  Mediator  has 
been  fulfilled.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  great 
opportunity  to  serve  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Palestine  and  in  this,  my  final 
report,  wish  to  thank  the  Security  Council  for  the 
indispensable  support  which  it  has  given  to  me  in 
my  efforts  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  me. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  mediation  or  conciliation  effort  in 
a  situation  such  as  that  presented  by  Palestine 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  measure  of 
support  afforded  by  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
voice  of  the  United  Nations  is  strong  and  clear,  it 
can  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  mediatory  effort 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  most  effective  instru- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  a  mediator  or  conciliator 
is  the  assurance  of  prompt  and  vigorous  support 
and  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

5.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  to  this 
report,  as  an  annex,  a  memorandum  suggesting 
the  general  lines  of  the  action  which  the  Security 
Council  might  now  consider  it  appropriate  to  take. 

(Signed)  Ralph  J.  Btjnche 

Acting  Mediator 


Annex 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  noted  with  satisfaction  the  several 
armistice  agreements  concluded  by  means  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties  involved  in  the  con- 
flict in  Palestine  in  pursuance  of  its  resolution  of 
16  November  1948  (S/1080)  ; 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Governments  and 
authorities  concerned,  having  undertaken  by  means 
of  the  negotiations  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  to  fulfill  the 
request  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution 
of  11  December  1948  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
armistice  negotiations  and  to  seek  agreement  by 
negotiations  concluded  either  with  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  or  directly,  will  at  an  early  date 
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achieve  agreement  on  the  final  settlement  of  all 
questions  outstanding  between  them ; 

Declares  that  the  armistice  agreements  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  transition  from  truce  to  perma- 
nant  peace  in  Palestine,  render  unnecessary  the 
prolongation  of  the  truce  as  provided  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  15  July 
1948  (S/902)  ; 

Reaffirms  the  order  set  forth  in  its  resolution  of 
15  July  1948  to  the  Governments  and  authorities 
concerned,  pursuant  to  Article  40  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  desist  from  further  mili- 
tary action,  and  calls  upon  them  to  continue  to  ob- 
serve an  unconditional  cease-fire; 

Requests  the  Conciliation  Commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  to  undertake 
the  observance  of  the  cease-fire  in  Palestine,  and 
terminates  all  remaining  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine  under  Security 
Council  resolutions ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  in 
existence  such  of  the  present  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  as  the  Conciliation  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  may  require 
in  maintaining  the  cease-fire  and  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  assisting  the  parties  to  the  armistice  agree- 
ments in  the  supervision  of  the  application  and 
observance  of  the  terms  of  those  agreements. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

General  Assembly 

Palestine :  Progress  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Media 

tion.     A/807,  December  20,  1948.    4  pp.  mimeo. 
United  Nations   Conciliation   Commission  for  Palestine 

First  Progress  Report.     A/819,  March  15,  1949.    ! 

pp.  mimeo. 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission   for  Palestine 

Second  Progress  Report.     A/838,  April  19,  1949.    I 

pp.  mimeo. 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Third  Progress  Report.    A/927,  June  21,  1949.    13  pi 

mimeo. 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  29  November  1948  from  the  Acting  Mediate 
to  the  Secretary-General,  transmitting  a  final  repor 
on  the  Truce  Violation  by  Arab  forces  on  22  Septembe 
1948.     S/1101,  December  2,  1948.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  11  January  1949  from  the  Representative  o 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  addressed  t 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/1201,  Jami 
ary  11,  1949.    3  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  State 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbu 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  J 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraraies  in  w 
United  States. 
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xonomic  and  Social  Council  Debate 
n  Forced  Labor 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  session  in 
Jeneva  since  August  3  debated  for  several  days 
he  item  "Survey  of  Forced  Labor  and  Measures 
or  its  Abolition."  The  United  Kingdom  repre- 
entative  charged  that  the  Soviet  Union  practiced 
orced  labor  on  a  mass  scale  involving  millions 
f  people  and  referred  in  detail  to  the  "corrective 
abor  codex"  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
epresentative  denied  these  charges,  maintaining 
hat  Soviet  legislation  provided  for  re-education 
s  well  as  punishment  and  arguing  that  under  the 
apitalist  system  all  labor  was  in  effect  forced 
abor.  The  representative  of  the  United  States 
ioted  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  effect  did  not 
eny  that  forced  labor  existed  on  its  territory  but 
fiat  it  advanced  reasons  for  its  application.  He 
eclared  that  the  Soviet  corrective  labor  codex 
icluded  at  least  nine  violations  of  the  Declaration 
f  Human  Eights. 

The  United  States  representative  submitted  a 
esolution  proposing  the  creation  of  an  eleven- 
lember  commission  (five  designated  by  the  Eco- 
omic  and  Social  Council,  five  by  the  International 
,abor  Organization,  and  the  eleventh  elected  by 
ie  ten  designated  members)  to  investigate  the 
uestion  of  forced  labor.  The  Soviet  delegate 
lbmitted  a  resolution  that  also  proposed  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  commission  of  investigation  con- 
isting  of  representatives  of  various  national  and 
iternational  trade  union  organizations,  and  sug- 
ested  that  the  commission  investigate  the  problem 
f  employment,  semiemployment  and  labor  condi- 
ons  in  colonies  and  dependent  territories.  Sup- 
orted  by  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  Byelo- 
ussia,  the  Soviet  representative  charged  that 
orced  labor  was  common  in  the  dependent 
)rritories. 

The  Council  finally  rejected  the  Soviet  resolu- 
ion  by  14  votes  to  3,  with  one  abstention.  The 
lajority  of  the  Council  decided  that  it  was  useless 
J  set  up  any  kind  of  investigation  committee 
nless  all  governments,  particularly  the  Big  Five, 
'ere  willing  to  accept  that  investigations  take 
lace  on  their  territory. 


By  10  votes  to  0,  with  8  abstentions,  the  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  by  which  it  notes  that  the 
replies  of  governments  received  so  far  to  the 
Secretary-General's  questionnaire  did  not  suffi- 
ciently indicate  whether  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
could  effectively  carry  out  its  task.  This  revised 
United  States  resolution  therefore  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  ask  governments  which  have 
not  yet  declared  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
an  impartial  inquiry  whether  they  could  not 
envisage  the  possibility  of  giving  a  reply  to  this 
question  before  the  next  Council  session. 
Atomic  Energy 

Representatives  of  the  six  sponsoring  powers 
met  on  August  9  in  implementation  of  that  part 
of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  which  "re- 
quests the  six  sponsors  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  January  24,  1946,  which  are  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  meet  together  and  consult  in  order  to 
determine  if  there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  en- 
sure its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the 
elimination  from  national  armaments  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  results  of  their  consultation  not  later  than  its 
next  regular  session."  It  was  decided  to  hold 
closed  meetings  for  the  time  being. 

Palestine 

_  The  Security  Council  on  August  11  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  submitted  by  Canada  and  France 
in  connection  with  the  acting  mediator's  report 
which,  among  other  things:  calls  the  recently 
signed  armistice  agreements  "an  important  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
-Palestine"  and  declares  that  the  agreements  super- 
sede the  Security  Council's  truce  (containing  in- 
junctions such  as  the  arms  embargo)  ;  reaffirms 
pending  the  final  peace  settlement,  the  Council's 
cease-fire  order  of  July  15,  1948;  expresses  hope 
that  the  parties  will  soon  achieve  agreement  on  the 
final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  be- 
tween them  through  direct  negotiation  or  with  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission;  and  relieves 
the  acting  mediator  of  any  further  responsibility 
under  Security  Council  resolutions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


SUd 


Illiteracy  and  Adult  Education  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
27  that  Loyd  S.  Tireman,  professor,  University 
of  New  Mexico,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference  on 
Problems  of  Illiteracy  and  Education  ot  Adults 
in  the  Americas,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Qui- 
tandinha  (near  Eio  de  Janeiro),  July  27-Septem- 
ber  3,  1949.  Mrs.  Anna  Clark,  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  has  been  named  to  serve  as 
delegate.  .  . 

The  Conference  is  being  held  under  the  ]omt 
auspices  of  Unesco,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Government  of  Brazil.  It  will  ofter 
an  opportunity  to  the  American  States  to  under- 
take a  practical  program  of  cultural  cooperation 
directed  toward  the  realization  of  one  of  the  es- 
sential purposes  for  which  they  associated  them- 
selves with  Unesco,  that  of  offering  a  fundamental 
education  to  their  peoples. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  will  study  modern 
techniques  to  be  used  against  illiteracy,  including 
the  study  of  such  subjects  as  the  instruction  of 
the  American  peoples  in  attainment  ot  health, 
improvement  of  working  conditions,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  community  life,  stabil- 
ity of  the  home,  and  worthwhile  and  creative 
use  of  leisure  time. 

International  Wheat  Council  Committees 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  29 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  delegations 
to  the  meetings  of  two  committees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council.  The  following  have  been 
named  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Price  Equivalents,  scheduled  to 
convene  at  London,  August  3, 1949 : 

Representative 

Fred  D  Entermille,  Assistant  Director,  Grain  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
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Alternate  Representative 

F.  Marion  Rhodes,  Assistant  Director,  Price  Support  an 
Foreign  Supply  Branch,  Production  and  Marketin 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Adviser 

Paul  O.  Nyhus,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassj 
London 

Named  to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  firs 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  schedule' 
to  convene  at  London,  August  8,  were :  Mr.  Rhode 
as  representative;  Mr.  Nyhus,  as  alternate  repre 
sentative,  and  Francis  A.  Linville,  Assistant  Chie: 
International  Resources  Division,  Department  c 
States,  as  adviser. 

International  Film  Meetings 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jul 
29  that  Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  Chief  of  the  M( 
tion  Picture  Service,  Office  of  Information,  D< 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  named  Unite 
States  representative  to  two  international  fib 
meetings.  He  will  attend  the  Tenth  Intern? 
tional  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art,  schec 
uled  to  be  held  at  Venice,  August  ll-Septemb< 
1,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Governmen 
and  the  International  Film  Festival,  schedule 
to  be  held  at  Cannes,  September  2-17, 1949,  und( 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government. 

The  film  festivals  are  being  held  for  the  pu 
pose  of  giving  public  recognition  to  the  nhr 
which  exhibit  outstanding  progress  in  th 
medium  of  artistic  expression  and  cultural  a< 
vancement.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  be 
films.  At  both  Venice  and  Cannes,  Mr.  Lm« 
strom  will  present  films  produced  by  varioi 
United  States  Government  agencies. 

It  is  expected  that  approximately  20  countrie 
a  number  of  international  organizations,  ar 
numerous  motion  picture  producers  will  partic 
pate  in  these  two  international  events. 
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Testimony  on  Military  Assistance  Program 


STATEMENT  ON 

UNION  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

by  Louis  Douglas, 

American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain x 

1.  If  Communist  parties  of  Western  Europe 
mve  been  losing  ground  during  the  course  of  the 
ast  18  months,  if  Communist  influence  in  Western 
Europe  has  perceptively  been  on  the  wane,  if  the 
Soviets  now  appear  to  be  receptive  to  at  least  minor 
idjustments  of  our  differences,  in  sharp  contrast 
vith  the  ruthless  imposition  of  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  a  year  ago,  it  is  not  because  of  any  philo- 
sophical persuasion  that  the  Western  powers  have 
>een  able  to  bring  to  bear.     It  is  rather  because, 
stimulated  by  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
■eassured  by  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  Western 
Europe  has  commenced  to  recapture  at  least  a  part 
f  the  potential  authority  and  power  which  were 
tripped  from  her  by  the  devastation  of  war.     It 
s  the  restoration  of  power  in  this  area  with  which 
>ur  strategic  security  is  so  intimately  linked  and 
rom  which  we  have  derived  so  much  of  our  cul- 
ural  heritage  which  will  ultimately  make  possible 
^  settlement  of  the  differences  now  dividing  the 
Cast  from  the  West.     No  amount  of  dialectical 
•ersuasion  will  achieve  this  result.     A  redressing 
f  the  unbalance  of  power  in  Europe  caused  by  the 
ist  war  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  modern  his- 
ory  is  a  prerequisite  to  stable  relations.     For  this 
eason  it  is,  I  believe,  essential  to  our  vital  national 
iterest  to  give  no  evidence  of  slackening  or  f  alter- 
ig  but  rather  to  press  on  full  steam  ahead  with 
ur  program.     I  therefore  hope  that  the  military 
ssistance  legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted  by 

'Submitted  on  behalf  of  Ambassador  Douglas  to  the 
ouse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Aug.  2,  1949,  and 
leased  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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the   Congress.     This   is   the   language   which    is 
understood. 

2.  When  I  mention  Western  Europe,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of 
uncoordinated  national  sovereignties  that  existed 
before  1939.  I  am  referring  rather  to  a  Western 
Europe  now  generally  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if 
its  cultural  and  political  estate  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  must  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the  road 
to  integration.  This  is  a  significant  and  historical 
development.  Already  in  the  short  span  of  about 
a  year  and  a  half  this  consciousness  has  produced 
important  measures  of  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  This  development 
has  taken  place  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  and 
among  several  groupings  of  countries  in  this  area. 
It  has  been  empirical  and  pragmatic  rather  than 
formal  and  legalistic.  No  country  has  formally 
surrendered  its  sovereignty,  but  in  fact,  both  tac- 
itly and  formally,  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  voluntarily  imposed  certain  restraints  on  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty.  They  are  acting  more  in 
concert  than  ever  before,  and  are  increasingly 
aware  that  separately  they  fall,  bound  together 
they  stand. 

3.  It  is  my  very  strongly  held  conviction  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  military  potential  of  the 
Western  European  countries  is  as  essential  to  our 
own  security  as  it  is  to  theirs.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  achieved  may  be  largely  determined  by  the 
help  we  extend  and  the  cooperation  we  provide, 
as  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  18  months  have 
to  an  important  degree  rested  on  our  material 
support  and  political  cooperation. 

4.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
growth  of  European  cooperation.  The  testimony 
of  ECA  representatives  before  this  and  other  com- 
mittees has  covered  much  of  the  same  field  that 
this  statement  covers,  and  in  addition  has  referred 
to  the  development  of  economic  cooperation,  a  sub- 
ject which  I  will  therefore  pass  over,  though  it  is 
of  central  importance. 
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5.  While  the  European  Recovery  Program  was 
still  in  its  formative  stage,  European  leaders  real- 
ized that  more  was  necessary  than  close  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere.  Without  reviewing 
here  the  rapid  deterioration  of  East- West  rela- 
tions following  the  war,  it  became  clear  that  the 
aggressive  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  made  im- 
perative the  consolidation  of  European  defense. 
In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1948,  Mr.  Bevin,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, advocated  the  formation  of  a  Western 
Union  and  stated  that  to  that  end  he  had  proposed 
to  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  as  a  first  step. 
On  March  17, 1948,  the  Brussels  treaty  between  the 
Five  Powers  was  signed.2  The  foundations  were 
laid  in  that  treaty  for  far-reaching  cooperation 
in  the  military,  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
fields.  . 

6.  The  Five  Powers  have  deliberately  sought 
to  avoid  publicity  about  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  done  under  the  treaty  during  the  first  15 
months  of  its  existence.  They  have  believed  that 
by  quietly  seeking  to  work  out  their  common  prob- 
lems and  developing  practical  cooperation  they 
could  accomplish  more  than  by  publicizing  every 
move  they  took.  That  is  why  you  have  heard 
comparatively  little  of  the  concrete  achievements 
under  the  Brussels  treaty.  Let  me  review  with 
you  now  some  of  these  accomplishments. 

7.  The  body  set  up  for  the  over-all  direction  of 
the  work  under  the  Brussels  treaty  is  the  Consul- 
tative Council  which  consists  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  five  countries    The  Council  meets  reg- 
ularly every  3  months  and  in  special  session  if  the 
need  arrives.    However,  in  order  to  have  a  body 
continuously  at  work  on  the  common  problems  of 
the  five  countries,  a  permanent  commission  was 
established,  made  up  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
Netherlands  Ambassadors  in  London,  the  Luxem- 
bourg Minister,  and  a  representative  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  at  present  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary.    The  permanent  com- 
mission is  always  available:  it  provides  continuity 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  cooperative  effort  to 
progress  steadily  without  interruption.    It  coor- 
dinates the  various  aspects  of  the  joint  undertak- 
ings of  the  Consultative  Council  so  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  can  in  the  minimum  time  consider 
and  make  decisions  on  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting them  in  this  vast  new  undertaking.    This 
permanent  joint  commission,  which  already  has 
many  accomplishments  to  its  credit,  is  a  new  and 
effective  day-to-day  instrument  of  cooperation. 

8  Following  the  most  recent  meeting  in  Luxem- 
bourg on  June  17  and  18, 1949,  of  the  Consultative 
Council,  statements  were  issued  about  the  work  in 
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the  cultural  and  social  fields.  Here  are  som»  of 
the  things  which  were  announced  for  the  first 
time.  Liaison  sections  have  been  set  up  in  the 
Ministries  of  Labor,  of  Public  Health,  and  of  War 
Pensions  in  each  of  the  five  countries  to  work  on 
common  problems.  A  network  of  agreements  is 
well  on  the  way  to  completion  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  national  of  one  Brussels  treaty 
country  living  in  one  of  the  others  to  benefit  from 
the  social  security  system  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resides.  Furthermore,  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment is  being  worked  out  under  the  terms  of  which, 
for  example,  a  Belgian  who  had  lived  in  England 
and  then  moved  to  France  could  enjoy  the  benefits, 
while  still  living  in  France,  of  previous  payments 
'made  under  the  social  security  schemes  both  in 
Belgium  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9.  Achievements  like  this  in  the  social  and  cul- 
tural fields  may  sound  unspectacular,  but  they  are 
the  strands  from  which  the  fabric  of  unity  is  knit. 

10.  Far  more  impressive,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, is  the  degree  of  cooperation  achieved  in 
the  military  field.  Following  the  signing  of  the 
Brussels  treaty,  the  Five  Powers  established  a  com- 
mittee of  military  experts  to  implement  the  mili- 
tary clauses  of  this  pact.  As  a  result  of  the  studies 
of  this  committee,  a  comprehensive  international 
and  interservice  military  defense  organization  was 
developed. 

11.  This  organization  is  headed  by  the  Westerr 

Union  Defense  Committee  consisting  of  the  five 

Ministers  of  Defense  which  in  turn  is  served  bj 

two  high  level  official  bodies,  the  Western  Unioi 

Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  and  the  Western  Unioi 

Military  Supply  Board.    The  Chiefs  of  Staff  Com 

mittee,  consisting  of  all  the  Chiefs  of  Stall,  ad 

vises  on  all  matters  affecting  the  defense  of  West 

ern  Europe  as  a  whole.     The  Supply  Board,  con 

sisting  of  one  member  of  high  standing  from  eacl 

of  Five  Powers,  advises  on  all  questions  affectinj 

military  supplies.    In  addition,  the  Five  Power 

have  established  a  Finance  and  Economic  Commit 

tee  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  financial  problem 

arising  from  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  out 

put  of  military  supplies.    It  is  the  task  of  thi 

committee  not  only  to  plan  with  the  Supply  Boar 

the  additional  military  production  but  also  to  se 

that  it  does  not  adversely  affect  the  civilian  ecoi 

omy,  or  interfere  with  the  economic  recovery  pre 

grams  in  the  countries  concerned. 

'  12.  With  regard  to  the  command  organizatioi 
the  governments  of  the  Five  Powers  have  a] 
pointed  a  Commander-in-Chief  Committee  wit 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  of  Britain  as  its  chai: 
man.  Additional  members  are  the  Commander: 
in-Chief  designate  of  the  land  and  air  forces,  an 
the  Flag  Officer  for  Western  Europe.  This  con 
mittee  is  responsible  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  tl 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  Wes 
ern  Europe  and  in  addition  would  provide  tl 
nucleus  for  the  wartime  High  Command. 
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13.  The  defense  organization  has  made  a  very 
considerable  progress,  particularly  as  regards 
planning.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  ground 
and  air  defense  of  Western  Europe,  and  for  the 
coordinated  action  of  naval  forces  in  the  event 
of  war.  Communications  requirements  have  been 
assessed,  plans  made,  and  in  some  cases  communi- 
cations systems  are  already  in  operation.  Esti- 
mates of  the  forces  required  for  war  have  been 
made,  and  five-power  agreement  reached  on  a  com- 
mon organization  for  their  employment.  Since 
during  the  present  period  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion the  peacetime  forces  of  the  Five  Powers  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  their  organizational  struc- 
ture must  allow  for  immediate  expansion  to  war 
strength  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  Five  Powers  is  such  that  they 
must  also  have  a  large  trained  reserve,  capable 
of  mobilization  without  delay  and  their  plans  so 
provide.  Compulsory  military  service  exists  in 
all  powers  for  periods  of  from  1  to  2  years  and  of 
the  total  Western  Union  population  of  108  million, 
some  one  and  one-half  millions  are  serving  in 
peacetime. 

14.  With  reference  to  equipment  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  during  1940  to  1945,  the  countries 
which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  lost  the  bulk  of 
ill  types  of  their  military  equipment.  However, 
luring  the  later  stages  of  war  these  countries  were 
provided  by  us  with  some  equipment  with  which  to 
start  rebuilding  their  armed  forces.  In  addition 
;hey  are  taking  steps  in  common  to  increase  the 
provision  of  equipment  from  within  Western 
Union.  Programs  are  being  prepared  to  imple- 
nent  the  additional  effort  which  the  governments 
>ropose  to  make  in  the  production  field.  War- 
hips  have  been  lent  by  one  country  to  another. 
Equipment  excess  to  the  requirements  of  one  coun- 
ry  has  been  distributed  to  others  in  need  of  it,  and 
irrangements  have  been  made  for  the  manufacture 
>t  standardized  items,  under  license,  in  the  differ- 
nt  countries.  Also  information  has  been  pooled 
egarding  a  number  of  types  of  equipment,  and 
ne  exchange  of  blueprints  has  been  effected. 

15.  The  defense  organization  has  also  achieved 
ery  considerable  progress  in  the  combined  traili- 
ng of  Western  Union  forces.  Naval,  air,  and  army 
teld  exercises  involving  forces  of  different  coun- 
ties have  already  been  held.  These  measures,  plus 
he  progress  m  harmonizing  the  organization  of 
he  Five  Powers,  are  unprecedented  in  the  history 
t  international  relations.  These  training  ac- 
complishments have  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
Vestern  Union  forces  to  work  jointly  under  a 
ngle  control  in  all  phases  of  warfare,  and 
"is  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  complete 
itegration. 

16.  The  United  States  has  been  kept  fully  in- 
armed of  the  steps  taken  by  Western  Union  to 
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consolidate  its  defense  organization,  and  United 
States  representatives  have  participated  as  observ- 
ers in  the  various  Western  Union  committees. 

The  Council  of  Europe 

17.  In  addition  to  the  forces  working  toward 
unity  through  the  European  Recovery  Program 
and  the  Brussels  treaty  there  is  another  develop- 
ment which  I  would  bring  to  your  attention  in  this 
connection.     In  London  on  May  5,  1949,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  Denmark,  France,  the  Irish  Re- 
public, Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Belgian  Government  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  Europe.     It  is  contemplated  that  the 
West  German  Government,  when  formed,  will  be 
invited  to  join.     The  Council  of  Europe  consists 
of  a  Committee  of  Ministers  and  a  Consultative 
Assembly,  together  with  a  Secretariat.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  will  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  participating  governments,  and  will 
act  on  the  basis  of  unanimity.     In  the  Consulta- 
tive Assembly,  however,  the  representatives  from 
the  different  countries  will  not  only  be  chosen  from 
the  parties  in  power,  but  may  be  members  of  oppo- 
sition parties  or  even  independents  with  no  politi- 
cal affiliation.     They  will  be  free  to  speak  and  vote 
as  they  please  on  matters  within  the  competence  of 
the   Assembly.    The   British   Government   in   a 
White  Paper  issued  June  21,  1949,  stated  "the 
Assembly  will  not  merely  reflect  the  main  groups 
of  public   opinion   in  the  member  countries,   it 
should  also  in  its  debates  create  and  formulate  a 
European  opinion,   and  in  its  recommendations 
tender  united  European  advice  to  member  gov- 
ernments." 

18.  The  Council  is  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
August  in  Strasbourg.  It  is  too  early  to  predict 
what  contribution  it  may  make  to  the  unification 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  another  indication  of  the  way 
the  European  countries  are  moving. 

Conclusion 

19.  Institutions  of  international  cooperation  are 
not  created  over  night,  or  by  the  signing  of  a  docu- 
ment. They  grow,  and  healthy  growth  is  usually 
a  slow  process.  However,  against  the  backdrop  of 
history  and  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  law  among  European  nations, 
the  progress  they  have  already  made  in  voluntary  • 
cooperation  is  remarkable.  It  has  no  parallel  in 
recent  history.  In  the  political,  the  military,  and 
the  economic  spheres,  the  first  steps  toward  unifica- 
tion have  been  taken.  From  these  beginnings  a 
real  and  enduring  unity  of  Europe  may  well 
develop. 

20.  However,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  convinced  that  there  would  be  little  worth  sav- 
ing if  they  were  to  undergo  another  occupation 
and  liberation.     Our  objective  therefore  is  two- 
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fold.  First,  we  must  seek  to  deter  any  would-be 
aggressor,  and  second,  failing  that,  we  must  in  our 
own  interests  as  well  as  theirs,  make  sure  that  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  is  strong  enough  to 
hold.  n     . 

21.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  even  standing 
together,  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  sufficient 
strength  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  an  aggressor,  nor 
have  they  the  resources  to  equip  the  forces  neces- 
sary successfully  to  defend  Western  Europe. 
This  fact,  however,  should  not  cause  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  contribution  in  manpower  and 
industrial  capacity  which  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  can  bring  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  What  is  needed  from  us  is  the 
marginal  amount  necessary  to  enable  them  to  go 
forward  with  the  implementation  of  their  present 
plans  for  the  defense  of  the  West.  It  is  this  mar- 
gin which  the  Military  Assistance  Program  is  de- 
signed to  provide.  The  return  to  us  under  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  our  outlay  on  the  Program.  For,  instead  of 
having  an  inadequate  defense  in  Western  Europe, 
which  is  in  fact  no  defense,  we  would  have  begun 
to  build  defensive  forces  capable  of  holding  the 
West.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  gain  to  our 
security  would  be  immeasurable. 

22.  During  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  working 
in  London,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent, 
trying  to  serve  American  interests.  As  a  part  of 
my  duty  of  serving  American  interests,  it  has  been 
my  responsibility  to  help  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  our  joint 
efforts.  During  this  time  I  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
There  is  no  field  in  which  this  is  more  true  than 
in  the  sphere  of  defense.  Our  enlightened  self- 
interest  calls  on  us  to  assist  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  implementing  their  defense  plans,  for 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  their  defenses 
are  in  effect  our  defenses. 


STATEMENT  ON 
MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 

by  Henry  F.  Grady, 

American  Ambassador  to  Greece  3 

I  have  come  before  you  to  discuss  the  Greek  por- 
tion of  the  Military  Aid  Program. 

Our  Greek-aid  programs  were  established  by  the 

3  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Aug.  2,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Eightieth  Congress  under  Public  Law  75  of  Ma; 
22,  1947,  which  provided  military  and  economi* 
assistance  through  the  fiscal  year  1948.  In  th 
following  fiscal  year,  1949,  economic  aid  to  Greec 
was  extended  through  the  Economic  Cooperatioi 
Administration,  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  472 
and  military  assistance  was  continued  under  Titl 
III  of  that  act.  It  is  proposed  that  military  assist 
ance  to  Greece  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  be  extende< 
within  the  framework  of  the  military-aid  legisla 
tion  now  before  you. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  aid  to  Greec 
has  been  a  tremendously  important  factor,  one  o 
the  most  important  factors,  in  the  preservatio: 
of  Greek  independence  during  the  past  2  yean 
It  is  certain  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  continue 
flow  of  American  material  there  would  have  bee 
a  complete  break-down  in  the  Greek  economy  an 
a  collapse  of  the  resistance  by  the  Greek  peop] 
to  the  foreign-supported  attempt  to  impose  a  Con 
munist  regime  in  Greece.  The  political  and  str* 
tegic  losses  to  the  United  States  and  the  Wester 
democracies  would  have  been  very  great.  The  f  a< 
that  we  have  been  successful  in  the  principal  ot 
jective  of  the  program,  that  is,  the  prevention  c 
a  Communist  conquest  of  Greece,  has  greatly  ei 
couraged  other  countries  resisting  Communist  n 
filtration  and  has  given  them  confidence  in  tl 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  suppoi 

them.  .     . 

We  have  had  disappointments  in  implements 
tion  of  the  economic  and  military  assistance  pr< 
gram  in  Greece.  It  has  not,  for  example,  been  po 
sible  to  put  an  end  to  the  guerrilla  movement  t 
cutting  it  off  at  its  source;  namely,  the  foreig 
support  provided  the  guerrillas  by  the  Communi 
bloc  of  states  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  United  N; 
tions  has  been  effective  in  obliging  these  states 
limit  and  disguise  their  aggression  against  Greec 
and  this  had  been  most  helpful.4  But  it  has  n« 
been  possible  to  go  much  beyond  this,  partly  b 
cause  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council  wou. 
preclude  application  of  the  more  affirmative  mea 
ures  envisaged  in  the  Charter,  partly  becau 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  have  been  unwilln 
to  heed  the  General  Assembly's  recommendatioi 
or  to  go  along  with  the  various  conciliation  pr 
posals  made  under  General  Assembly  auspic* 
One  of  Greece's  northern  neighbors,  Albania,  h 
in  fact  been  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  b 
fore  as  a  channel  and  base  for  providing  aid 
the  Greek  guerrillas. 

The  intensified  guerrilla  activity  made  possifc 
by  this  continuing  foreign  Communist  assistan 
has  imposed  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  Grei 
economy  and  made  the  economic  reconstruction 
the  country  much  slower  than  had  been  hope 
The  effects  of  bandit  attacks  and  devastation  ei 
phasize  the  necessity  for  restoring  internal  secu 

4  For  a  discussion  of  the  Greek  Question,  see  Dot 
ments  and  State  Papers  for  January  1949. 
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ity  in  Greece  before  economic  development  can  pro- 
ceed at  a  rate  which  will  enable  the  Greek  economy 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  maintain  itself  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  Before  substantial  prog- 
ress on  the  economic  front  can  be  obtained,  the 
areas  presently  threatened  by  guerrillas  must  be 
made  safe  for  more  than  a  million  refugees  who 
have  fled  from  their  rural  homes  to  the  over- 
crowded cities ;  this  relief  problem  is  a  large  drain 
on  Greek  Government  finances.  A  return  of  con- 
fidence in  the  security  of  the  country  is  essential 
before  appreciable  numbers  of  private  investors 
will  again  invest  in  productive  enterprises. 

While  there  are  many  problems  yet  to  be  over- 
come, the  request  for  continuation  of  military  aid 
to  Greece  comes  at  a  moment  when  the  outlook  for 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  campaign  against 
the  guerrillas  is  the  most  optimistic  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program. 

In  the  international  sphere,  the  United  Nations 
may  be  expected  to  maintain  and  increase  its  pres- 
sure for  the  termination  6f  foreign  Communist  aid 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that 
this  task  will  be  facilitated  by  growing  and  more 
overt  divergences  within  the  camp  of  Communist 
nations. 

The  internal  Greek  military  outlook  is  also  defi- 
nitely brighter.    With  American  material  assist- 
ance and  military  advice,  the  Greek  armed  forces 
have  been  greatly  improved  and,  especially  during 
recent  months,  have  been  increasingly  effective  in 
intiguerrilla  operation.     The  total  forces  of  the 
Greek  armed  services  now  number  approximately 
260,000  officers  and  men  in  all  categories.     In  Jan- 
uary of  1949,  command  of  the  forces  was  handed 
;o  General  Papagos,  who  had  earned  the  respect 
ind  confidence  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Allied  military 
eaders  by  his  brilliant  direction  of  the  Greek 
forces  which  heroically  turned  back  Mussolini's 
nvading  armies  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
U.    Following  his  assumption  of  authority,  he 
:oncentrated  aggressive  action  in  Greece's  south- 
ern extremity,  the  Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate guerrilla  forces  from  that  area  before  trans- 
:errmg  the  bulk  of  the  troops  to  central  and  north- 
srn  Greece.    At  the  same  time,  General  Papagos 
>rdered  the  army  to  abandon  its  static  defense  con- 
cept and  to  protect  vital  areas  through  the  use  of 
nobile  forces.     Inefficient  commanders  were  re- 
leved;  summary  action  was  taken  against  officers 
vho  tai  led  to  act  aggressively.    This  strategy  first 
£owed  results  in  the  highly  successful  defense  of 
he  northern  city  of  Fiorina,  which  was  attacked 
>y  heavy  concentrations  of  bandit  forces,  and  in 
he  recapture  of  the  town  of  Karpenision  in  mid- 
'ebruary.     In  the  Peloponnesus,  organized  guer- 
illa activity  has  now  been  virtually  eliminated, 
nroughout  the  remainder  of  Greece  the  Greek 
^rmy  has  pursued  the  guerrilla  forces  and  has  in- 
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flicted  heavy  losses  upon  them.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  these  losses  to  be  replaced 
through  the  force-recruiting  methods  which  in  the 
past  have  characterized  the  expansion  of  bandit 
forces.  The  American-sponsored  program  of  tac- 
tical training  has  shown  increasingly  valuable  re- 
sults, and  Greek  commanders  appreciate  that  this 
training  has  made  possible  successful  offensive  op- 
eration with  minimum  losses  to  Greek  forces. 

The  mountainous  terrain  contiguous  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Greece,  particularly  in  the 
Albanian  sector,  is  still  the  area  of  greatest  dan- 
ger. In  the  past,  when  dislodged  from  these  moun- 
tain positions,  the  bandits  have  merely  retreated 
across  the  border  to  safety  and  returned  at  an- 
other point  to  fight  another  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
guerrillas  in  northern  Greece  are  now  effectively 
contained,  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  border  at  least 
by  the  Greek  national  forces. 

The  total  bandit  strength  in  Greece  now  num- 
bers roughly  18  thousand  combatants  as  compared 
with  nearly  30  thousand  less  than  a  year  ao-0 
Moreover,  whereas  a  year  ago  the  distributional 
guerrilla  strength  was  approximately  50  percent 
m  the  border  areas,  and  50  percent  scattered 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  90  percent  of 
the  remaining  guerrillas  are  now  concentrated  in 
the  border  zones.  This  means  that  the  Greek  na- 
tional forces  can  focus  their  attacks  on  substantial 
targets,  and  that  a  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
relatively  tranquil.  The  shrinking  areas  of  guer- 
rilla control  also  make  forced  guerrilla  recruit- 
ment increasingy  difficult.  Such  recruitment  in 
the  past  has  been  an  important  factor  in  compen- 
sating for  guerrilla  casualties  which  have,  in  fact, 
been  considerably  higher  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  30  thousand  and  18  thousand  figures 
would  indicate. 

Unless  the  extent  and  nature  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  the  guerrillas  are  appreciably  augmented, 
the  operations  in  central  and  northern  Greece 
which  have  now  begun  should  make  it  possible 
during  the  course  of  the  next  fiscal  year  to  reduce 
the  guerrilla  problem  in  internal  Greece  to  one 
which  can  be  controlled  by  mobile  units  of  medium 
size.  Concentrations  of  troops  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  along  the  borders  if  organized  support 
continues  to  come  to  the  bandits  from  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north. 

Any  reduction  in  American  support  to  Greek 
operations  at  this  time  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  army.  The  resulting 
loss  of  momentum  in  the  present  military  effort 
would  neutralize  gains  made  this  winter  and 
spring,  and  would  prolong  the  struggle.  On  the 
other  hand,  continued  support  would  provide  con- 
tinuity of  the  present  offensive  efforts  and  would 
secure  utilization  of  maximum  benefits  from  Amer- 
ican military  aid. 

The  effective  conduct  of  military  affairs  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  support  afforded  military  com- 
manders by  a  broadened  coalition  government. 
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In  January  of  this  year  four  leading  parties,  the 
Liberal,  Populist,  Unionist,  and  so-called  "New' 
Parties,  combined  to  form  a  government  under 
normal  parliamentary  processes.  This  govern- 
ment was  slightly  changed  in  April  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  three  members  of  the  New  Party,  who 
were  replaced  by  ministers  from  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  June  following  the  death 
of  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis;  but  the  government 
has  remained  substantially  the  same  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  While  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  to  a  degree  handicapped  by  certain  de- 
fects common  to  its  predecessors,  and  its  continu- 
ance is  potentially  jeopardized  by  partisan  pres- 
sures, it  gives  promise  of  being  able  to  deal  with 
its  great  tasks.  It  includes  a  number  of  minis- 
ters of  outstanding  technical  ability  and  initia- 
tive, and  in  general  has  manifested  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  American  missions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to  depict  the 
present  Greek  Government  or  its  various  prede- 
cessors as  faultless.     As  the  President  said  m  his 
message  to  Congress  on  March  12, 1947 :  "No  Gov- 
ernment is  perfect."    And  the  Greeks  undoubtedly 
have  their  share  of  human  frailties.    However,  I 
do  ask  you  to  believe  that  much  of  the  criticism 
commonly  heard  of  the  Greek  Government  is  based 
on  half-truths,  distortions  of  the  truth,  and  down- 
right lies  originating  in  the  propaganda  mill  of 
the  Kremlin.    The  "Big  Lie"  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  Communism.     It 
has  been  used  unceasingly  and  ruthlessly  by  the 
Communists  in  their  efforts  to  install  a  Communist 
police  regime  in  Greece  in  place  of  the  legitimate 
and  freely  elected  Greek  Government.    In  the 
process,  that  government  has  been  made  the  target 
of  an  unprecedented  campaign  of  calumny.     The 
Communists  have  so  obscured  the  Greek  picture 
with  red  herrings  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  see 
the  facts  for  the  fish.     I  believe,  for  example,  that 
in  recent  weeks  the  executive  branch  and  also  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  intensively  circularized 
with  so-called  "information"  claiming  that  the 
Greek   Government   is   executing   "hundreds   of 
patriots,"  that  it  is  persecuting  "trade  union  lead- 
ers," that  it  is  "muzzling  the  press,"  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.     Some  letters  along  these  lines  are  un- 
doubtedly written  by  honest  and  loyal  Americans 
who  have  sincere  misgivings  about  what  is  going 
on  in  Greece.     If  you  share  any  apprehensions  on 
this  score,  I  will  endeavor  to  clear  them  up  with 
the  detailed  facts  during  the  question  period,  or  I 
will  see  that  you  get  the  detailed  facts.    For  the 
moment  I  will  say  only  this.    The  Greek  people 
by  tradition  and  instinct  are  profoundly  attached 
to  democracy.    The  present  Greek  Government 
and  all  of  its  predecessors  since  the  1946  elections 
have  come  into  office  through  the  normal,  estab- 
lished procedures  of  parliamentary  democracy. 
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Those  governments,  and  most  of  their  officials  and 
agents,  have  made  and  are  making  a  sincere  effort, 
with  American  support  and  encouragement,  to 
maintain  the  basic  essentials  of  democracy— open 
trials,  an  independent  judiciary,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  trade  unions,  and  political  and  religious 
liberty.  They  have  done  this  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  chaos,  human  suffering,  and  human  passion 
generated  by  the  Communist  aggression  against 
Greece.  Possibly  the  effort  has  not  been  100  per- 
cent successful.  But  a  commendable  effort  has 
been  made,  and  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
have  been  maintained.  That  is  much  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  fake,  so-called  "popular  Democ- 
racies," whose  leaders  daily  slander  Greece  for 
measures  made  necessary  by  the  troubles  in  Greece 
they  themselves  have  instigated. 

The  picture  in  Greece  is  reassuring  on  the  mili- 
tary and  political  fronts.    It  is  also  reassuring  on 
the  economic  front  despite  the  severe  handicaps 
I  have  mentioned.    Progress  is  being  made  in  the 
implementation   of   various   economic   programs 
which  the  government  has  undertaken  in  its  4- 
year  recovery  plan.    Drastic  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed, especially  on  the  wealthier  classes,  and  fiscal 
reforms  have  been  carried  through.    Reconstruc- 
tion projects  have  gone  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible under  circumstances  prevailing  in  Greece 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  distributior 
of  supplies.    The  first  concrete  steps  have  beer 
taken  in  a  program  to  decentralize  Greek  Govern 
ment  functions  which  heretofore  have  been  toe 
closely  confined  within  the  Athens  ministries,  anc 
the  heads  of  the  regional  administrative  district! 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  appointed  sole! 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not  of  politics.    Delega 
tion  of  responsibility  to  local  officials  and  partici 
pation  by  the  people  in  municipal  government  i 
necessary  if  the  democratic  process  is  to  be  givei 
the  necessary  strengthening.    Machinery  for  loca 
elections  has  been  established,  and  it  is  expects 
that  these  will  be  held  in  secure  areas  this  autumr 
While  the  possibility  of  national  elections  remain 
questionable    until    further    progress    has    bee: 
achieved  in  establishing  security,  the  prerequisit 
revision  of  electoral  rolls,  suspended  for  the  pas 
2  years,  has  been  started. 

The  recent  successes  of  the  government  in  th 
military  field  and  its  earnest  endeavors  in  economi 
and  political  matters  have  instilled  an  mcreasin 
feeling  of  confidence  among  Greek  people  of  a 
classes.  In  the  absence  of  adverse  development! 
this  confidence  should  lead  to  increased  effects 
ness  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  critics 
problems  still  facing  Greece  on  the  economic,  mil 
tary,  and  political  fronts. 

The  Greeks  are  a  volatile  people  with  a  shar 
sense  of  reality.  They  cannot  be  sustained  for  lor 
on  propaganda  alone.  Their  morale  can  be  su 
tained  if  military  successes  continue  and  if  the 
are  made  to  realize  that  needed  social,  politics 
and  economic  reforms  will  come  with  the  reston 
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tion  of  security.  They  realize  keenly  the  vulner- 
able geographic  location  of  their  country,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  feel  strongly  the  need  for  Amer- 
ican support  at  this  critical  hour.  Our  continued 
support  will  indicate  to  them  our  belief  in  their 
faith  in  their  own  future.  This  support  is  vital 
for  maintaining  that  high  Greek  national  morale 
which  is  necessary  in  eradication  of  the  Soviet 
bandit  menace. 

I  There  are  various  possible  approaches  to  the 
Grreek  problem.  However,  if  we  set  aside  as  im- 
practical or  undesirable  at  this  time  the  applica- 
tion of  more  affirmative  United  Nations  measures 
igainst  the  foreign  instigators  of  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla warfare  or  the  use  of  American  force  in 
jreece,  we  are  faced,  in  practice,  with  three  policy 
dternatives  in  that  country. 

We  could,  conceivably,  pull  out  of  Greece  alto- 
gether. If  this  were  to  happen,  and  the  Greeks 
vere  left  to  their  own  devices,  the  simple  fact  is 
hat  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  support  the 
lefense  establishment  necessary  to  resist  Commu- 
list  pressure  and  they  would  inevitably  be  forced, 
tgainst  their  will,  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  In  terms 
>f  economy  this  would  mean  throwing  away  the 
mtire  investment  we  have  already  made  in  Greece. 
What  it  would  mean  in  terms  of  strategy  is  clear 
Tom  the  map.  Morally,  it  would  mean  the  aban- 
lonment  of  the  principles  on  which  the  peace  is 
stablished.  Politically,  it  would  immeasurably 
trengthen  Communism  throughout  the  world, 
eading  in  all  probability  to  the  consolidation 
>f  Soviet  influence  in  those  countries  already  un- 
ler  Communist  control  and  to  its  early  extension 
o  other  countries  as  well.  Finally,  it  would  tend 
o  undermine  £he  great  effort  that  is  being  made 
o  unite  and  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  free, 
ieace-loving  nations  of  the  Atlantic  area.  With- 
rawal,  therefore,  is  not  a  feasible  alternative. 
Ve  cannot  ignore  the  problem  of  Greece.  We  can- 
ot  adopt  the  policy  of  the  ostrich. 

Secondly,  we  could  continue  giving  aid  to  Greece 
ut  in  more  limited  amount.  Of  all  possible 
ourses  of  action,  I  feel  that  this  disastrous  policy 
f  too  little  and  too  late  would  be  the  most  unwise 
nd  uneconomic  from  the  viewpoint  of  American 
iterests,  and  the  most  cruel  to  the  people  of 
rreece.  The  provision  of  less  than  the  minimum 
mount  of  aid  needed  to  do  the  job  would  per- 
etuate  the  fighting  in  Greece  to  no  purpose.  We 
mply  cannot  afford  the  policy  of  the  shoestring. 

Thirdly,  we  can,  and  I  believe  we  must,  provide 
ie  Greeks  with  the  aid  necessary  to  enable  them 
)  wind  up  this  guerrilla  warfare  as  quickly  as  pos- 
ble,  to  restore  internal  security,  and  to  go  for- 
ard  with  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  their 
)untry.     Naturally,  in  so  doing,  we  must  remain 
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alert  for  any  genuine  opportunity  to  reach  an  hon- 
est settlement  of  the  Greek  problem  in  the  proper 
diplomatic  forum.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of 
reaching  such  a  settlement  is  likely  to  be  enhanced 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  determination  we 
show  in  carrying  on  our  Greek-aid  program. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  estimate  and  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  the  amount  of  military  aid  needed  by 
Greece.  Wars  are  not  successfully  fought  on  a 
tight  budget,  and  victory  is  not  purchased  at  the 
bargain  counter.  On  the  other  hand,  extravagance 
must  be  avoided  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  of  our  other  commitments.  It  is, 
however,  the  best  estimate  of  the  executive  branch, 
after  expert  weighing  of  all  relevant  considera- 
tions, that  Greece's  military  needs  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  can  be  met  within  the  figure  specified  in 
the  MAP  Bill  for  countries  outside  Western 
Europe  and  with  recourse  to  the  emergency  fund 
in  the  event  of  special  contingencies.  It  is  also 
our  best  estimate  that  Greece's  needs  cannot  be  met 
for  less,  for  it  will  not  be  possible  to  expect  any 
great  economy  in  Greek-military  aid  during  the 
course  of  fiscal  year  1950  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

While  substantial  reductions  can  and  must  be 
made  in  the  Greek  forces  if  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment is  successfully  brought  under  control,  these 
forces  obviously  cannot  be  abolished  altogether  or 
reduced  below  a  safe  minimum.  Internal  security 
will  still  have  to  be  maintained ;  isolated  bands  of 
die-hard  guerrillas  will  have  to  be  rounded  up ;  a 
careful  watch  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the  border 
to  prevent  renewed  guerrilla  incursions  from 
abroad.  To  use  a  medical  analogy,  the  wise  doc- 
tor knows  that  he  cannot  stop  treating  a  patient 
just  as  soon  as  the  major  symptoms  disappear. 
He  knows  that  therapy  must  be  continued  until 
the  last  microbe  has  been  eradicated  and  the  pa- 
tient is  sufficiently  strong  and  well  to  resist  exter- 
nal reinfection.  And  all  of  this  may  be  a  pains- 
taking and  time-consuming  process.  I  submit 
that  we  must  be  as  cautious  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  such  as  Greece,  which  affect 
our  national  security  as  we  would  be  in  dealing 
with  our  personal  health.  For  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans  is  involved. 


Address  by  Ambassador  Jessup 

On  July  30  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  before  the  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Association,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  Text  was  issued  as 
Department  of  State  press  release  584. 
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Basic  Principles  of  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  Far  East 


Statement  ~by  Secretary  Acheson 


As  you  are  all  aware,  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  in  China  which  will  test  to 
the   full   our   unity   of   purpose,   our   ingenuity, 
and  our  adherence  to  the  basic  principles  which 
have  for  half  a  century  governed  our  policy  to- 
ward China.     The  background  of  that  situation 
and  the  extensive  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  5  years  to  assist  the 
Chinese  people  are  fully  described  in  the  document 
which  the  Department  is  issuing  on  August  5. 
They  are  summarized  in  mv  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President.     Secretary  Marshall  in  February 
1948  confidentially  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  executive  session  many  of  the  facts 
which  are  now  being  published  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  those  facts.    He  made  it  clear 
why  public  disclosure  at  that  time  seemed  inad- 
visable, and  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to 
the  President  why  we  feel  the  information  should 
be  made  public  now.    As  I  also  said  in  that  letter, 
the  strength  of  our  system  of  government  is  based 
on  an  informed  and  critical  public  opinion,  and 
it  is  in  order  that  our  people  may  be  fully  informed 
in  regard  to  the  background  of  our  Far  Eastern 
policy  that  this  record  is  now  being  published. 

The  situation  in  China  serves  to  emphasize  a 
vital  factor  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
United  States  aid  to  foreign  nations— that  is;  that, 
while  the  United  States  can  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions contribute  substantial  aid  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, it  cannot  guarantee  that  that  aid  will 
achieve  its  purpose.     The  achievement  of  that 
/  purpose  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  depend  upon 
/  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  government  and 
'   people  make  wise  use  of  our  assistance  and  take 
effective   measures   of   self-help.     Without   such 
action  by  the  recipient,  no  amount  of  American 
aid  can  avail.    This  is  no  less  true  in  China  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  traditional  policy  of  assisting  the  Chinese 

/  people  to  resist  domination  by  a  foreign  power  or 

/  powers  is  now  faced  by  the  gravest  difficulties. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  China  a  Communist 

regime  which,  while  in  fact  serving  the  imperialist 
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interests  of  a  foreign  power,  has  for  the  present 
been  able  to  persuade  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
that  it  is  serving  their  interests  and  has  been  able 
to  extend  its  sway  in  constantly  widening  circles 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  which  has  been  unable  to  rally  its 
people  and  has  been  driven  out  of  extensive  anc 
important  portions  of  the  country,-  despite  verj 
extensive  assistance  from  the  United  States  anc 
advice  from  eminent  American  representatives 
which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  sound. 

This  means  that  United  States  policy  towarc 
China  is  confronted  by  a  situation  in  which  alter 
natives  are  very  sharply  limited.  We  must  no 
base  our  policy  on  illusions  or  wishful  thinking 
I  am  convinced  however  that  the  basic  element 
of  our  traditional  policy  toward  the  Far  Eas 
remain  valid  now  as  in  the  past,  and  I  should  lib 
to  state  certain  basic  principles  by  which  we  shoulf 
continue  to  be  guided.    These  are : 

1.  The  United  States  desires  to  encourage  ii 
every  feasible  way  the  development  of  China  at 
an  independent  and  stable  nation  able  to  play  ( 
role  in  world  affairs  suitable  for  a  great  and  fr& 
people. 

2.  The  United  States  desires  to  support  the  crea 
tion  in  China  of  economic  and  political  condition 
which  will  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  ani 
progressively  develop  the  economic  and  socia 
well-being  of  its  people. 

3.  The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  subjec 
tion  of  China  to  any  foreign  power,  to  any  regim 
acting  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  and  t 
the  dismemberment  of  China  by  any  foreig 
power,  whether  by  open  or  clandestine  means. 

4.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  consul 
with  other  interested  powers,  in  the  light  of  conch 
tions  in  the  countries  concerned  and  in  the  Fa 
East  as  a  whole,  on  measures  which  will  contribut 
to  the  continuing  security  and  welfare  of  th 
peoples  of  that  area. 

5.  The  United  States  will  encourage  and  suf 
port  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the 
objectives  and  particularly  to  maintain  peace  an 
security  in  the  Far  East. 
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Statement    by   the   President   on    the    China 
White  Paper 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  4] 

The  Department  of  State  is  publishing  tomorrow 
a  volume  on  United  States  relations  with  China, 
particularly  during  the  last  five  years.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  this  record  compiled 
and  published. 

My  primary  purpose  in  having  this  frank  and 
factual  record  released  at  this  time  is  to  insure 
that  our  policy  toward  China,  and  the  Far  East 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  based  on  informed  and  intelli- 
gent public  opinion.  This  is  the  way  in  which  our 
system  of  government  acquires  its  strength.  As  I 
said  in  my  speech  at  Chicago  last  month,  "Only  if 
men  know  the  truth  are  they  in  a  position  to  work 
for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  ...  in  this  nation, 
foreign  policy  is  not  made  by  the  decisions  of  a  few. 
-  It  is  the  result  of  the  democratic  process,  and  repre- 
sents the  collective  judgment  of  the  people." 

The  role  of  this  government  in  its  relations  with 
China  has  been  subject  to  considerable  misrepre- 
sentation, distortion,  and  misunderstanding.  Some 
of  these  attitudes  arose  because  this  government 
was  reluctant  to  reveal  certain  facts,  the  publication 
of  which  might  have  served  to  hasten  the  events  in 
China  which  have  now  occurred.  In  the  present 
situation,  however,  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  China  require  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
people  of  our  country  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  can  have  the  understanding  necessary  to 
the  sound  evolution  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  transmitting  this  record 
has  made  a  clear  and  illuminating  statement  of  the 
situation  that  exists  in  China,  the  nature  of  the 
problems  that  are  presented,  and  the  governing 
principles  of  our  policies  toward  China.  This  state- 
ment will  also  be  published  and  should  be  read,  with 
the  record,  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East. 

The  warm  feeling  of  friendship  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  China  has 
been  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  American 
foreign  relations.  That  friendship  is  as  strong 
today  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  problem  of  finding 
ways  to  give  practical  expression  to  that  friendship 
will  continue  to  receive,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
closest  attention  of  this  government,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  receive  the  hopeful,  constructive,  for- 
ward-looking thought  of  the  American  people. 


It  is  obvious  that  these  basic  principles  require 
education  and  elaboration  in  the  light  of  the 
isting  situation  in  order  to  be  effectively  car- 
jd  out.  At  the  direction  of  the  President,  we  are 
king  several  concrete  steps  to  this  end.  The 
icers  of  the  Department  charged  with  Far  East- 
n  matters  are  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  sur- 
y  of  the  impact  of  developing  conditions  on  our 
sic  policy.  In  addition,  I  have  enlisted  the 
("Vices  m  a  consultative  capacity  of  Raymond 
>sdick,  former  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
mndation,  and  Everett  Case,  president  of  Col- 
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gate  University,  who  in  collaboration  with  Am- 
bassador at  Large  Philip  C.  Jessup,  will  advise  me 
and  my  staff  in  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Fosdick  will  be  here  on  Monday  [Aug.  8],  and  Mr 
Case  will  arrive  in  the  Department  later  this 
month.  We  shall  be  prepared  to  draw  on  other 
assistance  as  we  go  along.  We  shall  of  course 
continue  to  maintain  the  closest  liaison  with  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  in  working  on  these  problems 
Cm  economic  and  financial  matters  we  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  Throughout  all  of 
our  study  of  this  problem,  we  shall  maintain  con- 
tact and  close  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  All  of 
these  steps  are  designed  to  bring  to  bear  the  united 
wisdom  and  resourcefulness  of  our  government  in 
meeting  the  present  situation  and  any  future  devel- 
opments in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Until  the  thorough  review  of  our  Far  Eastern 
policy,  which  I  have  just  outlined  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress,  I  shall  wish  to  restrict  my  com- 
ment on  particular  aspects  of  that  policy,  since 
any  detailed  comments  now  might  prejudge  the 
conclusions  of  our  review.    I  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  is  being  and  will  be  pressed 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.    In  the  meantime, 
we  will  take  every  opportunity  in  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  to  support  the  five 
principles  I  have  stated  to  you.    Although  I  have 
indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  I  do  not 
m  any  degree  share  the  defeatist  attitude  which 
some   current    comments    reflect.      The    Chinese 
Communists,  m  attempting  to  establish  a  totali- 
tarian domination  over  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  power  and  in  basing  this 
attempt  on  a  willfully  distorted  concept  of  world 
realities,  are  committing  themselves  deeply  on  the 
basis  of  unproved  assumptions  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  own  strength  and  the  nature  of  the  reactions 
which  they  are  bound  to  provoke  in  China  and 
elsewhere.    The  United  States,  for  its  part,  will 
be  prepared  to  work  with  the  people  of  China  and 
of  every  other  country  in  Asia  to  preserve  and  to 
promote  their  true  interest,  developed  as  they 
choose    and    not    as    dictated    by    any    foreign 
imperialism. 


™^?piJf  0f  the  ful1  reP°1-t.  United  States  Relations 
With  China  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Period 
1^,-19^9,  Department  of  State  publication  3573 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  for  $3.00  a  copy.  The  Letter  of 
Transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  is  reprinted  from  the  report  as  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3608,  entitled  A  Summary 
of  American-Chinese  Relations. 
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U.S.  Asks  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  To  Refer  Disputes 
to  Peace  Treaty  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  United  States  Government  on  August  1 
invoked  a  new  stage  of  the  peace  treaty  procedures 
in  its  disputes  with  the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian, 
and  Rumanian  Governments  over  their  violations 
of  the  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties  obligating  them 
to  secure  to  their  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.    Two  months 
have  passed  since  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  representatives  in  Sofia,  Budapest,  and 
Bucharest  asked  their  Soviet  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
provisions.    The  Soviet  Government,  in  disregard 
of  these  provisions,  declined  to  authorize  its  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  matter.     The  treaties 
provide,  as  the  next  step,  for  the  establishment  ot 
commissions  composed  in  each  case  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  party  to  the  dispute  and  a  third  repre- 
sentative chosen  by  mutual  agreement  from  the 
nationals  of  another  country.    If  agreement  can- 
not be  reached  on  the  third  member,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  may  be  re- 
quested by  either  party  to  make  the  appointment. 
The  commissions  are  empowered  by  the  treaties 
to  reach  by  majority  vote  decisions  which  shall  be 
definitive  and  binding. 

In  their  notes  delivered  on  August  1  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  called  upon  the 
Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  Govern- 
ments to  join  with  them  in  naming  these  commis- 
sions Their  obligation  to  do  so  is  clear,  lhe 
Department  of  State  earnestly  hopes  that  the  com- 
missions may  have  placed  before  them  all  the 
available  evidence  in  order  that  the  serious  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  these  three  coun- 
tries may  receive  a  full  hearing  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  violation  of  the  treaties  may  be 
clearly  assessed. 

The  text  of  the  United  States  note  to  the 
Hungarian  Government  is  given  below.  Substan- 
tially similar  notes  were  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

"The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Hungary  [Bulgaria,  Rumania]  and,  act- 
ing on  instructions  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Legation  s 
note  of  May  31, 1949,1  regarding  the  dispute  which 
has  arisen  concerning  the  interpretation  and  ex- 
ecution of  Article  2  [3]  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  756. 


"The  Soviet  Ambassador  has  made  no  reply  to 
the  letter  of  the  United  States  Minister  under  date 
of  May  31,  a  copy  of  which  was  attached  to  the 
Legation's  above-mentioned  note  of  the  same  date, 
proposing  consideration  of  this  dispute  by  the 
three  Heads  of  Mission  in  accordance  with  Article 
40  [36,  38]  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.    The  Soviet 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  has  informed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  see  any  grounds  for  a  convo- 
cation of  the  three  Heads  of  Mission  for  this  pur- 
pose and  has  not  seen  fit  to  authorize  its  Ambas- 
sador to  join  his  United  States  and  British  col- 
leagues in  considering  the  dispute.    Although  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
was  invited  to  meet  for  this  purpose,  no  meeting 
has  taken  place  and  the  dispute  remains  unre- 
solved. _  .  ,     ,,  J 
"Article  40  [36,  38]  of  the  Treaty  provides  that 
any  dispute  of  this  kind  which  is  not  resolved  by 
the  three  Heads  of  Mission  within  a  period  of  twc 
months  shall,  unless  the  parties  to  the  dispute  mu- 
tually agree  upon  another  means  of  settlement,  b( 
referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute to  a  commission  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive of  each  party  and  a  third  member  selectee 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  parties  from  na- 
tionals of  a  third  country. 

"The  United  States  Government,  m  the  cir 
cumstances  requests  that  the  dispute  be  referrec 
to  a  commission  to  be  constituted  in  accordanci 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  40  [36,  38]  of  thi 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Accordingly,  the  Legation  o: 
the  United  States  has  been  instructed  to  ask  th 
Hungarian  [Bulgarian,  Rumanian]  Governmen 
to  join  the  United  States  Government  in  appoint 
ing  such  a  commission." 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Charges  on  Italy1 
Adherence  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Text  of  United  States  Note  to  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliment 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  o 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor  t 
acknowledge  receipt  of  Note  no.  89  of  July  1! 
1949,  concerning  the  adherence  of  the  Italian  Go^ 
ernment  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  United  States  Government  must  reject  th 
allegation  in  the  note  under  reference  that  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  pursues  aggressive  aim 
On  April  2,  1949,  two  days  prior  to  signing  th 
Treaty,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  present  sigm 
tory  nations  made  this  clear  in  a  statement  t 
follows : 
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"The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  countries  as- 
sembled here  in  Washington  for  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  have  taken  note  of  the  views 
sf  the  Soviet  Government  made  public  by  that 
government  on  March  31,  1949. 

"The  Foreign  Ministers  note  that  the  views  ex- 
Dressed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  March  31  are 
dentical  in  their  misinterpretation  of  the  nature 
md  intent  of  this  association  with  those  published 
>y  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  January,  before  the 
ext  of  the  Pact  was  even  in  existence.  It  would 
hus  appear  that  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject  do  not  arise  from  an  examina- 
ion  of  the  character  and  text  of  the  North  Atlantic 
3act  but  from  other  considerations. 

"The  text  of  the  Treaty  itself  is  the  best  answer 

0  such  misrepresentations  and  allegations.  The 
ext  makes  clear  the  completely  defensive  nature  of 
his  Pact,  its  conformity  with  both  the  spirit  and 
etter  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
lso  the  fact  that  the  Pact  is  not  directed  against 
ny  nation  or  group  of  nations  but  only  against 
rmed  aggression."  1 

In  connection  with  the  Soviet  Government's 
tatement  that  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the 
forth  Atlantic  Treaty  represents  a  violation  of  the 
talian  Peace  Treaty,  the  United  States  Govern- 
lent  calls  attention  to  the  following  statement, 
rhich  was  submitted  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  April  28,  1949,  to  the  Foreign 
delations  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

"It  is  understood  by  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
lat  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  North  At- 
intic  Pact  has  no  effect  on  the  military  provi- 
:ons,  or  any  other  provisions,  of  the  Italian  peace 
-eaty.  Any  contribution  which  Italy  makes  to 
le  collective  capacity  for  defense  of  the  North  At- 
tntic  area  must  be  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
ulitary  provisions  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty." 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Government's  refer- 
ice  to  Article  46  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty,  no 
langes  in  the  military  requirements  of  that 
reaty  are  now  being  sought  by  Italy  as  far  as 
ie  United  States  Government  is  aware,  nor  is 
;aly  prevented  from  participating  in  the  North 
tlantic  Treaty  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
i  they  stand.  Italy  is  left  quite  free  by  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  to  join  with  other 
ates  in  a  collective  defense  arrangement.  More- 
fer,  there  is  nothing  in  the  arrangements  envis- 
?ed  in  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Italian 
id  United  States  Governments  of  April  6  and  7 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1949,  p.  457. 
fgusf  75,   1949 


1949,  which  calls  upon  Italy  to  depart  from  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Therefore  the  United  States  Government 
considers  that  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  no  way  represents  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  the 
United  States  Government  must  reject  as  utterly 
without  foundation  the  charges  contained  in  the 
Soviet  note  no.  89  of  July  19. 


VOA  Increases  Service  to  China 
and  Far  East 

[Released  to  the  Press  July  31] 

The  Department  of  State  Voice  of  America  in- 
creased its  news  broadcasting  service  to  China  be- 
ginning Monday,  August  1,  in  an  effort  to  open 
new  channels  of  information  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  and  other  news  operations  which  the 
new  Communist  regime  is  suspending. 

The  increased  service  will  comprise  a  new  2-hour 
breakfast-time  broadcast  to  the  Far  East. 

In  addition,  broadcasts  will  be  inaugurated  in 
Cantonese  to  carry  news  to  the  population  of  China 
who  speak  that  dialect  and  who  have  heretofore 
been  denied  the  Voice  of  America  services  because 
of  the  absence  of  their  language  from  the  VOA 
schedules. 

Present  broadcasting  to  the  Far  East  is  in  Eng- 
lish, Mandarin,  Korean,  and  Eussian.  Addition 
of  Cantonese  brings  to  22,  the  number  of  languages 
m  which  Voice  of  America  programs  are 
broadcast. 

The  morning  broadcast,  half  in  English  and 
half  in  Mandarin,  will  be  from  7 :  00  to  9 :  00  a  m 
China  time  (6 :  00  to  8 :  00  p.  m.,  e.  d.  s.  t.)  and  will 
consist  of  news,  commentaries,  and  features.  The 
programs  will  originate  in  the  New  York  studios 
of  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  new  Cantonese  language  program  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  regular  evening  transmission 
to  the  Far  East  from  9 :  00  to  9 :  30  p.  m.,  China 
time  (8 :  00  to  8 :  30  a.  m.,  e.  d.  s.  t.) . 

The  increase  of  broadcasts  to  the  Far  East  fol- 
lows the  suspension  by  Chinese  Communist  officials 
of  the  United  States  Information  Office  operations 
m  Shanghai,  Peiping,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and 
Nanking.  Suspension  of  these  activities,  and 
other  acts  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  have 
severely  curtailed  or  cut  off  almost  entirely  the 
access  of  the  Chinese  people  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  areas  to  impartial  news  reports  from 
outside  their  country. 
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NNEX  I 

RANCO-ITALIAN  DECLARATION  AND  PROTOCOL 
OR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CUSTOMS  UNION 

FRANCO-ITALIAN  DECLARATION 

The  French  and  Italian  Governments,  noting  that  the 
rork  of  the  Committee  on  European  Economic  Coopera- 
ion,  now  meeting  in  Paris,  has  clearly  brought  to  light 
tie  benefits  that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
ustoms  union,  extending  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Euro- 
ean  States,  have,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
lent,  examined  the  conditions  under  which  a  practical 
tudy  of  the  realization  of  such  projects  could  be  under- 
iken,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

They  have  decided  to  establish  at  once  a  joint  commis- 
ion  responsible  for  conducting  a  thorough  study  of  the 
ata  on  the  basis  of  which  a  customs  union  could  be  con- 
luded  between  Italy  and  France.  A  protocol  will  deter- 
iine  the  competence  of  this  commission. 

This  study  should  permit  the  determination  of  whether 
lis  union  at  the  beginning  should  be  limited  to  Italy  and 
ranee,  or  should,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  from  its  in- 
;ption  other  European  States;  it  will  also  have  for  its 
jjective  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  Franco-Italian  customs  union  would  be  of  a 
ature  as  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  Italy  and 
ranee  in  a  broader  European  Customs  Union. 

The  joint  commission  is  to  present  its  report  to  the  two 
wernments  before  the  end  of  1947. 

Pakis,  September  13,  1947 

For  France :  For  Italy : 

BlDAULT  CAMPILLI 

PROTOCOL 
Following  the  declaration  which  has  been  published  to 
take  known  the  intention  of  the  Italian  and  French 
overninents  to  effect  a  study  of  a  project  for  a  Franco- 
alian  customs  union,  a  joint  Franco-Italian  commission 
established  under  the  following  conditions  and  with 
ie  following  powers : 

This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  an  Italian  delega- 
on  and  a  French  delegation,  each  comprising  a  chairman 
id  ten  members. 

'An  article  on  the  Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  by 
oward  J.  Hilton,  Jr.  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
>,  1949,  p.  203. 
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The  commission  shall  be  presided  over  alternately  by 
both  chairmen.  It  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  before 
September  15,  in  order  to  determine  its  methods  of  work 
and  the  frequency  of  its  meetings ;  it  shall  establish  the 
program  according  to  which  the  two  delegations  are  to 
conduct  their  work  during  the  periods  between  meetings. 
The  chairmen  shall  have  full  power  to  set  up  such  sub- 
committees as  they  may  deem  necessary  and,  in  the  work 
of  these  subcommittees,  may  call  upon  all  experts  whose 
presence  may  be  necessary.  They  shall  fix  the  places 
for  the  meetings  of  the  joint  commission.  A  permanent 
secretariat  shall  be  formed  to  ensure  liaison  between  the 
two  delegations. 

The  joint  commission  shall,  before  December  31,  1947, 
present  a  thorough  study  on  the  timeliness  of  establishing 
a  customs  union  between  Italy  and  France.  It  shall,  in 
particular,  devote  its  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Customs,  fiscal,  and  administrative  questions; 

2.  Financial  and  monetary  questions; 

3.  Industrial  questions ; 

4.  Agricultural  questions; 

5.  Communications  and  transportation; 

6.  Movement  of  persons  and  questions  relating  to  labor ; 

7.  Economic  relations  with  third  parties; 

As  well  as  all  other  questions  not  listed  above  which 
may  be  within  its  competence. 

Paris,  September  13,  1947 

For  France: 

Bidault 


For  Italy: 
Campflli 


ANNEX  II 


PROTOCOL   REGARDING   THE   FORMATION 
OF  CUSTOMS  UNION 

The  French  Government  and  the  Italian  Government: 

desiring  to  hasten  the  reconstruction  of  the  French 
and  Italian  economies  and  to  assure  the  solidity  and  sta- 
bility of  these  economies; 

considering  that  they  would  cooperate  in  this  manner 
with  the  reorganization  and  development  of  the  European 
economy  and  of  world  trade; 

inspired  by  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  which  met  at  Paris  in  August  and 
September  1947; 
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have,  by  a  declaration  dated  September  13,  1947,  indi- 
cated their  determination  to  study  the  bases  on  which  a 
Customs  Union  might  be  concluded  between  France  and 
Italy ;  and  for  this  purpose  entrusted  the  task  of  proceed- 
ing with  this  study  to  a  Commission  composed  of  French 
and  Italian  delegates. 

This  Commission,  after  a  close  examination  of  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  issued  a  report  on  December  22, 
1947.  The  conclusions  were  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Customs  Union  which  should  be  realized  by 
steps  and  with  suitable  adjustments  during  the  transi- 
tion period  in  order  not  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  French  Government  and  the  Italian  Government 
have  decided  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  and  declare,  therefore,  their  formal  desire  to 
establish  a  Franco-Italian  Customs  Union. 

The  two  Governments  are  convinced  that  this  Union 
will  permit  the  development  of  consumer  markets,  improve 
the  specialization  of  production,  lower  production  costs 
and  attain  full  employment  of  manpower ;  in  addition  they 
believe  that  the  European  reconstruction  will  be  strongly 
aided  by  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted  and  declare 
in  the  interest  of  this  reconstruction  that  they  are  favor- 
able to  an  extension  to  other  countries  of  the  Franco- 
Italian  Customs  Union  in  order  to  assure  the  cooperation 
of  the  largest  number  of  economic  forces. 

Since  the  conditions  of  application  of  the  Customs  Union 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  two  Governments 
will  consult  with  the  signatory  parties  to  that  Agree- 
ment and  furnish  them,  with  regard  to  the  Union,  all 
information  which  will  permit  them  to  submit  to  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  all  useful  reports  and 
recommendations. 

The  two  Governments  are  decided  to  create  a  Mixed 
Commission  which  shall  determine  as  soon  as  possible 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  that  will  define  the  plan  and 
program  for  the  realization  of  the  Customs  Union  taking 
into  account  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report 
of  December  22,  1947. 

The  provisions  of  this  accord  shall  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  two  parliaments  in  accordance  with  the 
parliamentary  procedure  existing  in  each  of  the  two 
countries. 

Made  at  Turin  in  two  copies  in  French  and  Italian, 
March  20,  1948. 


For  France 

George  Bidault. 

ANNEX  III 


For  Italy 
Count  Carlo  Sforza 


DECISION   TAKEN    BY    FRANCE   AND    ITALY   AT 
THE  FIRST  SESSION,  HAVANA,   MARCH  20,  1948 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide  in  terms  of  paragraph  5 
of  Article  XXV  that  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  shall  not  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  customs  union  or  interim  agreement  for  a  cus- 
toms union  between  France  and  Italy  which  union  or 
agreement  conforms  to  the  following  requirements : 

1.  (a)  The  duties  and  other  regulations  of  commerce 
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imposed  at  the  institution  of  any  such  union  or  interim 
agreement  in  respect  of  trade  with  contracting  parties  shall 
not  on  the  whole  be  higher  or  more  restrictive  than  the 
general  incidence  of  the  duties  and  regulations  of  com- 
merce applicable  in  the  constituent  territories  prior  to  the 
formation  of  such  union  or  the  adoption  of  such  interim 
agreement,  as  the  case  may  be ; 

(&)  Any  interim  agreement  referred  to  in  sub-paragraph 
(a)  above  shall  include  a  plan  and  schedule  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  customs  union  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

2.  If  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  sub-paragraph  1 
(a),  one  of  the  parties  proposes  to  increase  any  rate  of 
duty  inconsistently  with  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  Article  XXVIII  of  that  Agreement  shall  apply. 
In  providing  for  compensatory  adjustment,  due  account 
shall  be  taken  of  the  compensation  already  afforded  by  the 
reductions  brought  about  in  the  corresponding  duty  of  the 
other  constituents  of  the  union. 

3.  (a)  The  two  parties,  deciding  to  enter  into  a  customs 
union  or  an  interim  agreement  leading  to  the  formation 
of  such  a  union,  shall  promptly  notify  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  shall  make  available  to  them  such  information 
regarding  the  proposed  union  as  will  enable  them  to  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  contracting  parties 
as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  If,  after  having  studied  the  plans  and  schedules 
provided  for  in  an  interim  agreement  under  paragraph 
1,  in  consultation  with  the  parties  to  that  agreement  and 
taking  due  account  of  the  information  made  available  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  subparagraph  (a),  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  find  that  such  agreement  is  not  likelj 
to  result  in  a  customs  union  within  the  period  contem- 
plated  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement  or  that  sucl 
period  is  not  a  reasonable  one,  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. If  the  parties  are  not  prepared  to  modify  the 
agreement  in  accordance  with  such  recommendations 
they  shall  not  maintain  it  in  force  or  institute  such  agree- 
ment if  it  has  not  yet  been  concluded. 

(c)  Any  substantial  change  in  the  plan  or  schedule 
shall  be  notified  to  the  Contracting  Parties  which  maj 
request  the  two  parties  concerned  to  consult  with  then 
if  the  change  seems  likely  to  jeopardize  or  delay  undulj 
the  achievement  of  the  customs  union. 

4.  (a)  A  customs  union  shall  be  understood  to  meat 
the  substitution  of  a  single  customs  territory  for  two  oi 
more  customs  territories,  so  that 

(i)  tariffs  and  other  restrictive  regulations  of  com 
merce  (except,  where  necessary,  those  permitted  undei 
Articles  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XX  and  XXI  of  th( 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  are  eliminatec 
on  substantially  all  the  trade  between  the  constituenl 
territories  of  the  union  or  at  least  on  substantially  all  the 
trade  in  products  originating  in  such  territories  and 

(ii)  substantially  the  same  tariffs  and  other  regula 
tions  of  commerce  are  applied  by  each  of  the  members 
of  the  union  to  the  trade  of  territories  not  included  it 
the  union,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5 ; 

5.  The  preferences  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  Article 
I  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  shall 
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not  be  affected  by  the  constitution  of  a  customs  union 
but  may  be  eliminated  or  adjusted  by  means  of  negotia- 
tions with  contracting  parties  affected.  This  procedure 
of  negotiations  with  affected  contracting  parties  shall  in 
particular  apply  to  the  elimination  of  preferences  re- 
quired to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph 
(a)  (i)  of  paragraph  4. 

INN  EX  IV 

rREATY  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CUS- 
rOMS  UNION  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  President 
if  the  Italian  Republic, 

Considering  the  declaration  of  13  September,  1947, 
rhereby  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  expressed 
heir  desire  to  study  the  material  on  the  basis  of  which 

Customs  Union  might  be  established  between  the  two 
ountries  mainly  with  a  view  to  reducing  prime  costs  and 
elling  prices,  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  ensuring 
all  employment ; 

And  considering  the  favourable  conclusions  reached  in 
|  Report  of  22nd  December  1947,  by  the  Joint  Franco- 
talian  Commission  charged  with  this  study ; 

And  considering  the  Protocol  signed  at  Turin  on  20 
[arch  1948,  whereby  the  two  Governments  adopted  the 
lid  conclusions  and  signified  their  formal  intention  of 
stablishing  a  Franco-Italian  Customs  Union ; 
And  considering  the  Report  dated  22  January  1949, 
rawn  up  by  the  Joint  Franco-Italian  Commission  charged 
7  the  Turin  Protocol  to  formulate  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
lamine for  the  implementation  of  the  said  Union ; 
And  considering  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations 
inference  on  Trade  and  Employment  of  24  March  1948, 
!  which  France  and  Italy  are  signatories,  and  Article 
t  of  the  Havana  Charter ; 

Have  decided  to  promote  the  action  necessary  to  estab- 
3h  a  Customs  Union  regime  between  France  and  Italy, 
id  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

ie  President  of  the  French  Republic : 

Mr.  Robert  Schuman,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

ie  President  of  the  Italian  Republic : 

Mr.  Carlo  Sforza,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

ho,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 

id  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  provisions : 

Article  1 

A  Customs  Union  is  hereby  constituted  between  Metro- 
litan  France  and  the  Departments  of  Algeria,  of  the 
e  part,  and  Italy,  of  the  other  part. 

TARIFF  UNION 

Article  2 

Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
s  present  Treaty,  a  common  customs  tariff  shall  be 
■flight  into  application  on  the  external  frontiers  of  the 
ion  in  accordance  with  uniform  legislation  and  regu- 
ions  to  be  subsequently  established. 


Article  3 

From  the  date  of  application  of  this  tariff,  no  customs 
duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  importation  into  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  Union  of  national  or  nationalized  goods 
originating  in  another  territory  of  the  Union. 

As  from  the  same  date,  no  customs  duties  shall  be 
levied  on  national  or  nationalized  goods  exported  from 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  Union  for  importation  into 
another  territory  of  the  Union. 

Article  ^ 

Pending  the  equalization  of  fiscal  charges  in  the  two 
countries,  the  goods  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Article 
shall  be  entitled,  in  the  exporting  territory,  to  exemption 
from,  or  refund  of,  internal  duties  or  charges  levied  on 
behalf  of  the  State  and  shall  remain  liable  in  the  import- 
ing territory  to  duties  and  charges  other  than  customs 
duties. 

Article  5 

The  apportionment  of  customs  receipts  between  the  two 
countries  shall  be  regulated  by  a  subsequent  agreement. 

ECONOMIC  UNION 
Article  6 

As  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  to  foster  eco- 
nomic relations  between  France  and  Italy  in  such  a  way 
as  eventually  to  achieve  an  Economic  Union  between  the 
two  countries. 

Concurrently  with  the  co-ordination  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian legislation  as  provided  under  Article  15,  paragraph  2, 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  goods  and  persons  from 
one  territory  of  the  Union  to  another  shall  be  progressively 
abolished. 

Within  two  years  of  the  date  on  which  it  takes  up  its 
functions,  the  body  referred  to  in  Article  9  shall  make  such 
proposals  as  it  may  deem  expedient  regarding  the  time- 
limit  within  which  the  Economic  Union  should  be  fully 
achieved,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  that  this  time-limit  shall  not  exceed  six  years. 

Article  7 

As  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  during  the  period  referred  to  in  Article  6, 
countervailing  measures,  especially  duties  established 
exceptionally  and  provisionally  by  either  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, may  be  applied  to  the  goods  referred  to  in 
Article  3. 

The  object  of  such  measures  shall  be  either  to  offset  the 
difference  in  charges  resulting  from  disparities  between 
the  two  legislations  until  such  time  as  the  latter  have  been 
co-ordinated,  or  to  regularize  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  quantitative  restrictions. 

The  total  incidence  of  these  measures  shall  be  such  that 
the  protection  resulting  therefrom  is  less  than  that  pro- 
vided in  respect  of  the  same  goods  originating  from  third 
countries. 
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Article  8 
The  two  Governments  shall  have  the  right  to  maintain 
monopolies  established  by  them  and  at  present  in  force. 

CUSTOMS  UNION  COUNCIL 

Article  9 

A  joint  body  to  be  known  as  the  "Council  of  the  Franco- 
Italian  Customs  Union"  shall  be  set  up  within  one  month 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Each  State  shall  be  represented  thereon  by  a  Delegate- 
General,  a  deputy  Delegate-General  and  seven  members 
chosen  for  their  personal  competence. 

A  joint  administrative  Secretariat  shall  be  established, 
its  members  being  appointed  on  the  joint  nomination  of 
the  two  Delegates-General.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Article  10 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  regular  intervals.  Extraor- 
dinary sessions  may  be  held  at  the  request  of  either 
of  the  Delegates-General. 

Each  of  the  two  Delegates-General  shall  preside  over 
the  Council  in  turn  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

No  formal  business  may  be  conducted  by  the  Council 
unless  there  is  a  quorum  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  Delegation. 

The  Council  shall  draw  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
and  determine  the  manner  in  which  its  proceedings  shall  be 
organized  and  conducted 

Article  11 

The  Council  shall  set  up  joint  technical  commissions  to 
examine  the  various  individual  problems  raised  by  the 
implementation  of  the  Union. 

Such  commissions  shall  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Council,  which  shall  determine  their  membership 
and  powers. 

The  members  of  the  commissions  may  be  either  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  departments  of  each  of  the 
two  States,  or  experts  appointed  by  the  Governments, 
whether  directly  or  on  the  nomination  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciations or  trade  unions. 

Article  12 

Each  Delegate-General  shall  assign  to  the  Delegation  of 
the  other  country  a  representative  responsible  for  liaison 
between  the  two  Delegations.  The  said  representative 
shall  be  appointed  by  his  Government  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  Delegate-General. 

Article  13 

A  permanent  section  of  the  Council  comprising  the  two 
deputy  Delegates-General,  delegates  nominated  jointly 
by  them  and  the  two  representatives  referred  to  in  the 
previous  Article,  shall  meet  at  intervals  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Council,  and  more  frequently  if  the  need  arises.  The 
Permanent  Section  may  invite  experts  to  attend  its 
meetings. 
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Article  Ik 

The  Permanent  Section  shall  examine  and  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  technical  commissions  and  at  each  of  the 
Council's  sessions,  it  shall  submit  reports  on  the  items 
on  the  agenda  and  where  necessary,  on  any  other  ques- 
tions to  which  it  deems  it  advisable  to  draw  the  Council's 
attention. 

Article  15 

Whereas  the  power  to  take  decisions  and  to  execute 
them  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  respective  Governments, 
the  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  prepare  the  tariff  union  and  ensure  its  imple- 
mentation within  the  time-limit  laid  down  in  Article  2. 

2.  To  prepare  the  economic  union  and  ensure  its  im- 
plementation. To  this  end,  the  Council  shall  submit  tc 
both  Governments  on  1  October  of  each  year,  and  in  the 
first  instance  on  1  October  1949,  a  programme  of  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  sucl 
texts  as  may  need  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  its  execution 
with  special  reference  to  the  co-ordination  of  agricultural 
industrial,  social,  fiscal,  monetary  and  customs  legislation 
and  in  general  of  all  legislation  having  a  bearing  on  eco 
nomic  affairs. 

3.  To  make  such  proposals  as  it  may  deem  expedien 
for  the  achievement,  inter  alia,  of  the  following  ends : 

—the  fullest  and  most  rational  use  of  manpower  witl 
a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  both  countries 

—the  development  of  the  economic  activity  of  eacl 
country  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Unioi 

—the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  development  o 
trade  between  the  two  countries  and  with  other  countries 

4.  To  facilitate,  promote  and  direct  relations  of  ever; 
kind  which  the  formation  of  the  Customs  Union  is  cal 
culated  to  foster  and  develop  between  the  governmen 
departments,  public  services  and  trade  associations  an 
trade  unions  of  both  countries. 

5.  To  advise  on  measures  referred  to  it  by  either  of  th 
two  Governments.  In  particular,  the  measures  envisage 
in  Article  7,  shall  in  all  cases  be  referred  by  each  of  th 
two  Governments  to  the  Council ;  the  Council  may  mafc 
recommendations  to  the  Governments  on  such  measure! 
especially  with  regard  to  their  duration,  maintenanci 
amendment  or  abolition. 

Article  16 

Each  Delegate-General  shall  be  responsible  for  liaiso 
between  his  Government  and  the  Council. 

He  shall  acquaint  his  Government  with  the  proposa 
of  the  Council  and  keep  the  Council  informed  of  tl 
action  taken  on  them.  He  shall  submit  to  the  Counc 
his  Government's  requests  for  an  advisory  opinion  an 
transmit  the  Council's  replies  to  his  Government. 

He  shall  keep  himself  informed  of  all  questions  relatir 
to  the  Customs  Union  and  shall  at  all  times  be  consult* 
upon  them  by  his  Government. 

FINAL  CLAUSES 
Article  17 

Any  dispute  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  tl 
present  Treaty  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle  t 
(Continued  on  page  263) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Basic  Issues  on  Atomic  Energy 


Statement  by  Frederick  H.  Osborn,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  AEC  ■ 


Eight  months  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  approved  the  recommendations  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  an  interna- 
tional system  to  control  atomic  energy.2  This 
plan  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  for  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  only,  through  an  interna- 
tional cooperative  to  include  all  nations. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  closely 
studied  this  problem  the  replacement  of  national 
rivalries  by  such  a  cooperative  endeavor  is  the 
only  way  to  make  effective  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  to  promote  best  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  the  equitable  benefit  of 
all  nations.  In  spite  of  the  long  study  and 
debates  on  this  subject,  there  are  certain  details  of 
the  approved  United  Nations  control  plan  that 
nave  been  either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted 
by  many  people,  and  even  by  some  members  of  this 
Commission. 

One  of  the  misinterpretations  concerned  the 
stages  by  which  the  proposed  treaty  should  go  into 
effect.  The  Soviet  delegates  have  persistently 
3lung  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  the  inten- 
sion of  the  majority  that  the  international  control 
)t  mines  producing  fissionable  material  should  be 
ne  first  step  in  putting  the  plan  into  operation.  I 
relieve  we  have  made  it  incontrovertibly  clear  in 
ne  course  of  these  recent  discussions— and  that 
.ne  records  will  bear  me  out— that  the  recommen- 
dations approved  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Jmted  Nations  Assembly  nowhere  require  that 
■ontrol  over  mines  should  be  the  first  stage. 

'w!:U,e-bef0reTa  meetin"  of  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy 
' vT«BTTen  ™"  J.Uly  20>  1949>  and  Pleased  to  the  press 
J^tne  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same 

2  Butxetin  of  Nov.  14,  1948,  p.  606. 
I 
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A  second  misinterpretation  has  to  do  with  the 
timing  of  prohibition.  Under  the  plan  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly,  nations  are  prohibited 
from  the  manufacture,  possession,  or  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  This  prohibition  can  become  effective 
only  when  the  international  agency  takes  over  the 
ownership  of  the  explosive  and  dangerous  ma- 
terials contained  in  such  weapons. 

In  the  approved  recommendations,  nations  and 
persons  are  prohibited  from  owning,  operating,  or 
managing  atomic  facilities  which  use  or  produce 
dangerous  atomic  materials.  This  prohibition 
can  become  effective  only  when  the  international 
agency  actually  takes  over  the  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  management  of  such  facilities,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  plan. 

It  should  be  clear  now  that  under  the  approved 
plan  and  recommendations,  the  prohibition  would 
go  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  corresponding 
controls  are  brought  into  force.  There  is  no 
longer  any  justification  for  anyone  saying  that 
controls  would  go  into  effect  before  prohibition. 
Ihese  misinterpretations  are  dangerous  because 
they  tend  to  confuse  the  more  basic  issues  which 
are  of  a  very  different  kind. 

The  basic  differences  on  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  have  to  do  with  whether  this  new  discov- 
ery, which  can  be  so  dangerous  and  may  in  the 
future  be  so  beneficial,  can  safely  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  nations,  or  whether  it  must  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  cooperative.  Out  of 
this  controversy,  spring  the  two  plans  which  have 
been  under  discussion  for  almost  3  years. 

The  United  Nations  plan  has  been  criticized  not 
only  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  Commission  but  by  various  elements  in  other 
countries  as  well.  It  has  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  take  away  some  of  the  sover- 
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eign  rights  of  the  nations  which  accepted  it.  This 
is  true.  Each  nation  would  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  compete  with  other  nations  to  see  who 
could  amass  the  greatest  quantities  of  atomic  ma- 
terials, which  can  be  used  either  as  explosives  or, 
at  some  later  date,  in  the  production  of  power. 

It  has  been  attacked  by  those  who  say  that  ex- 
isting atomic  plants  and  mining  operations  would 
be  under  the  sole  control  of  an  international 
agency,  and  nations  could  not  direct  their  opera- 
tion if  they  wanted  to.  This  is  a  true  charge. 
The  plan  itself  provides  that  known  stocks  of 
atomic  materials  suitable  for  either  explosives  or 
fuels  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  consistent  with 
proven  beneficial  uses,  including  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  provision  was  incorporated  m 
the  approved  recommendations  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is 
made  necessary  by  security  considerations. 

The  plan  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
the  system  of  inspection  which  it  proposes  would 
open  to  the  world  all  those  countries  whose  bor- 
ders are  now  closed.  But  the  question  arises :  if 
the  system  of  inspection  is  thus  to  be  made  in- 
adequate, how  could  distrust  and  suspicion  be- 
tween nations  be  avoided? 

The  plan  has  been  criticized  because  the  larger 
nations  would  be  limited  to  a  specified  proportion 
of  the  total  world  supply  of  electrical  power  that 
can  be  obtained  from  atomic  energy.  This  pro- 
vision for  quotas,  written  into  the  treaty,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  French  delegation  precisely  in  order 
to  prevent  national  rivalries  among  the  larger 
countries  and  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
atomic  resources  for  peaceful  purposes  among  all 
nations,  including  the  smaller  nations  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  their  share. 
Finally,  it  is  said  that  this  plan  is  ahead  of  its 
time.  That  the  world  is  not  ready  yet  for  so  novel 
and  large  a  plan  which  would  be  in  effect  a  world 
cooperative  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

These  and  many  other  objections  to  the  plan 
have  been  voiced  not  only  by  the  delegation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
but  have  also  been  expressed  in  various  quarters 
in  many  countries.  Some  of  these  objections  are 
made  by  the  most  reactionary  elements ;  others  are 
voiced  by  idealists  who  believe  that  the  world  has 
grown  so  good  that  each  nation  can  be  trusted  to 
possess  atomic  explosives  without  using  them,  or 
threatening  to  use  them. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  and  many  other 
weighty  objections,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  in  1948, 
this  plan  was  approved  by  46  nations  in  the  ple- 
nary session  or  in  committee.  Only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  five  associated  states  opposed  it. 

These  46  nations  approved  this  plan  because  it 
is  the  only  plan  which  anyone  has  yet  been  able 
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to  devise  which  would,  in  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, prevent  preparation  for  atomic  war,  which 
would  stop  national  rivalries  in  atomic  materials 
and  weapons,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  interests  of  every  nation,  great  or 
small,  in  the  development  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  an  alternative 
to  the  United  Nations  plan.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  have  each  of  the  larger  nations  continue 
to  own  explosive  atomic  materials,  and  continue 
to  own  and  operate  plants  for  making  explosive 
atomic  materials  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
agreed  to  in  an  international  convention.  A  con- 
trol commission  is  provided  for,  with  powers  to 
make  recommendations  to  governments  and  to  the 
Security  Council  and  empowered  to  make  periodic 
inspection  of  declared  facilities.  Such  a  system 
has  never  been  successful  in  preventing  inter- 
national competition  even  in  ordinary  armaments 
in  the  past. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Soviet's  position 
which  throws  a  particularly  interesting  light  on 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  these  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  their  proposed 
national  ownership  of  explosive  atomic  materials 
and  national  ownership  and  operation  of  plants 
making  explosive  atomic  materials  should  be  su- 
pervised by  an  international  agency,  whose  recom- 
mendations would  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  any 
one  of  the  five  powers  which  are  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  Such  a  power  of 
veto  would  make  any  treaty  unenforceable.  The 
proposal  indicates  a  complacent  refusal  to  face 
the  reality  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  mankind 
if  the  present  national  rivalries  in  atomic  explo- 
sives go  much  longer  unchecked. 

To  leave  the  development  of  explosive  atomic 
materials  in  national  hands  would  not  only  fail  to 
provide  the  necessary  safeguards  for  enforcing  the 
prohibition  against  weapons,  but  it  would  in- 
evitably continue  national  rivalries  of  a  most 
dangerous  sort.  An  international  agency  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  such  national  activities 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  faced  with  an  impossible 
task.  It  would  be  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle 
to  control  the  actions  and  decisions  of  well-en- 
trenched atomic  energy  commissions  in  every 
country. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  inevi- 
table that  there  would  be  constant  friction,  lead- 
ing to  extremely  dangerous  mutual  suspicions  and 
distrust.  Each  nation  would  feel  that  it  must 
protect  its  national  interest.  National  rivalries 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  would  be  continued 
in  a  form  more  dangerous  than  at  present  because 
the  existence  of  a  treaty  would  give  the  people 
of  the  world  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Yet,  this  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  is  the  only  plan  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  carry  on  discus- 
sions.   In  April  1948,  this  plan  was  rejected  ir 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  a  9  to  2  vote. 
The  Commission  found  that:  "They  [the  Soviet 
proposals]  ignore  the  existing  technical  knowledge 
of  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  control,  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  effective  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  elimi- 
nation from  national  armaments  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  therefore  do  not  conform  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion." The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  itself,  by  an  equally  overwhelming  vote, 
rejected  these  Soviet  proposals  in  November  1948. 
Yet  throughout  the  meetings  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  1949,  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  insisted  that  the  basis  for 
the  further  work  of  the  Commission  must  be  these 
rejected  proposals,  and  the  Soviet  representatives 
have  refused  even  to  take  part  in  constructive  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  of  cooperative  control  ap- 
proved by  so  large  a  majority  of  all  nations  in  the 
breneral  Assembly.3 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the  impasse  as 

I  is  analyzed  in  the  third  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion still  exists.  There  is  also  much  evidence  in 
Dur  recent  debates  that  our  discussions  in  the  Com- 
mission are  not  bringing  us  any  closer.  On  the 
contrary  these  discussions  only  harden  the  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  delegates.  It  is  apparent 
Jiat  these  differences  cannot  be  reconciled  at  the 
commission  level. 

The  Commission  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
nake  clear  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  world 
ust  what  is  the  nature  of  the  situation  confronti- 
ng the  Commission.  The  Commission  also  has 
|  responsibility  to  state  in  concise  terms  to  the 
leneral  Assembly  the  basic  reasons  why  it  is  nei- 
her  practicable  nor  useful  to  continue  its  discus- 
:ions  m  the  Commission  until  such  time  as  the 
iponsonng  powers  have  found  that  there  exists 
i  basis  for  agreement. 

I I  am  therefore  presenting  a  resolution  to  the 
commission  which  we  believe  fulfills  these  respon- 
ubilities  of  the  Commission  and  at  the  same  time 
xpresses  the  intent  of  the  two  resolutions  passed 
n  the  Working  Committee  and  now  on  our 
genda. 


>raft  Resolution 

I.  N.  doc  AEC/41 
>ated  July  20,  1949 

rhe  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Reports  that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
n  General  Assembly  resolution  191  (III)  of  4 
November  1948,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ias  surveyed  its  programme  of  work  in  order  to 
letermine  whether  further  work  would  be  prac- 
icable  and  useful ; 


That  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics 
and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  continue  to  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  4  November  1948,  includ- 
ing those  forms  of  control  contained  in  the  plan 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  "as  constitut- 
ing the  necessary  basis  for  establishing  an  effective 
system  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission" ; 

That  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  continue  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  rejected 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  4  November  1948,  to 
prepare  immediately  separate  conventions  based 
on  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  June  1946 
and  June  1947,  which  provide  among  other  things 
for  national  ownership  of  dangerous  and  explosive 
atomic  materials,  and  for  national  ownership,  op- 
eration and  management  of  dangerous  atomic 
facilities.  This  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  would  not  remove  causes 
for  suspicion,  fear  and  distrust  among  nations, 
would  render  ineffective  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  would  continue  dangerous  national 
rivalries  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

Concludes  that  the  impasse  as  analysed  in  the 
third  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
still  exists;  that  these  differences  are  irreconcilable 
at  the  Commission  level,  and  that  further  discus- 
sion in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  tend 
to  harden  these  differences  and  would  serve  no 
practicable  or  useful  purpose  until  such  time  as 
the  Sponsoring  Powers  have  reported  that  there 
exists  a  basis  for  agreement. 


Address  by  Ambassador  Austin 


On  August  11  Ambassador  Warren  R. 
Austin  delivered  a  statement  on  subject  of  the 
Report  of  the  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine, 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Text  was  issued  as  United  Nations  press 
release  667. 


lugusf  22,    7949 


3  For  further  information  on  the  subject  see,  Interna- 
tional Control  of  Atomic  Energy — Policy  at  the  Cross- 
roads, Department  of  State  publication  3161 ;  The  Third 
Report  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
of  the  Security  Council,  May  17,  19Jt8,  Department  of 
State  publication  3179;  and  Atomic  Impasse,  19J,8,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3272.  Each  of  the  publications 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  at  45tf,  25tf 
and  15tf  respectively. 
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Three  Years'  Account  of  AEC  Distribution  of  Isotopes 


[Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  August  3] 


Three  years  ago  the  first  shipment  of  radio- 
active elements— radioactive  isotopes— was  made 
from  the  atomic  "furnace"  at  Oak  Kidge  National 
Laboratory  for  use  as  tracer  atoms  by  researchers 
in  the  United  States.  On  August  3,  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  initiation  of  the  distribution  pro- 
gram, the  Isotopes  Division  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  here  announced  that  a  total 
of  7,613  shipments  have  gone  to  various  institu- 
tions and  individuals  for  use  as  invaluable  tools 
of  science,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  industry. 
In  addition  750  shipments  of  separated,  nonradio- 
active stable  isotopes  were  also  made. 

The  program  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  constructing  a 
special  area  at  the  laboratory  to  facilitate  the 
processing  and  packaging  of  the  radioactive  iso- 
topes for  distribution  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  Research  laboratories  for  improving 
present  processing  techniques  are  also  being  con- 
structed and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  program  has  been  possible  because 
of  the  advances  made  in  production  by  the  statt 
of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  laboratory,  the 
AEC  said.  .  , 

To  date  over  1,850  scientific  and  technical  pub- 
lications describing  isotope  studies  have  been 
made,  with  approximately  200  papers  being  pub- 
lished each  month. 

Of  the  total  number  of  shipments,  7,025  have 
£one  to  research  laboratories  and  hospitals  m  the 
United  States.  Since  September  1947,  when  the 
foreign  distribution  program  was  announced,  oSb 
shipments  have  gone  to  researchers  in  21 
countries.  ,  .        _  , 

Many  of  the  stable  isotopes  shipped  were  made 
in  the  "facilities  of  the  Electromagnetic  Plant  m 
Oak  Ridge.  Both  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory and  the  Electromagnet  facilities  are  op- 
erated by  Carbine  and  Carbon  Chemicals 
Corporation  for  the  Commission. 

To  round  out  a  comprehensive  program  of  dis- 
tribution of  radioactive  materials,  the  AEC  an- 
nounced on  July  24,  1949,  the  availability  to 
researchers  in  the  United  States  of  cyclotron-pro- 
duced radioisotopes.  With  this  additional  supply 
of  radioisotopes  which  are  produced  in  the  ac- 
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celerator  type  of  atom-smashing  machines  added 
to  the  varieties  produced  in  the  Oak  Ridge  lab- 
oratory's reactor,  researchers  will  have  a  new  col- 
lection of  tracer  atoms  to  find  answers  to  problems 
in  general  science,  medicine,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture. These  radioisotopes  are  produced  in  ma- 
chines at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ocry,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Crocker  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  at  the  University  of  California. 
They  are  processed  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  and  allocated  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  AEC's  Isotopes  Division. 

To  date,  307  institutions  and  557  departments  ot 
institutions  in  the  United  States  have  received 
shipments  of  radioactive  isotopes  produced  in  the 
laboratory's  reactor.  During  the  same  period, 
144  institutions  and  209  departments  of  institu- 
tions have  received  shipments  of  stable  isotopes. 
Researchers  in  the  following  countries  have  re- 
ceived radioactive  materials  from  Oak  Ridge, 
mainly  for  medical  and  biological  studies:  Ar- 
gentina, Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Co- 
lombia, Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Iceland,  Italy. 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Spam, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  ot  South 
Africa,  and  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition,  eight  other  countries  have  qualined 
to  receive  shipments  but  so  far  have  not  instituted 
orders.  They  are  Chile,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  India, 
Ireland,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay. 

Examples  of  uses  of  the  radioactive  materials 
follow : 

Medicine— (1)  Researchers  have  been  using 
radioactive  iodine  in  tagged  radioactive  dye 
(diiodofluorescein)  to  locate  brain  tumors  before 
suro-ery  The  dye  is  taken  up  more  selectively  by 
brain  tumor  tissue  than  by  normal  brain  tissue. 
The  cramma  radiation  from  the  radioactive  iodine 
penetrates  the  skull  of  the  patient  and  can  be  used 
to  show  the  surgeon  where  the  tumor  mass  is  lo- 
cated; (2)  more  recently  some  investigators  have 
used  radioactive  phosphorus  or  P  32  as  a  supple- 
mentary tool  in  brain  tumor  surgery.  The  beta 
radiation  from  P  32  cannot  penetrate  through  thi 
skull  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  w  the  same 
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way.  If  the  patient  is  given  P  32  before  surgery, 
however,  it  also  is  selectively  absorbed  by  brain 
tumor  tissue.  After  the  surgical  incision  has  been 
made  the  surgeon  can  insert  a  small  Geiger- 
20unter  tube  (about  %  inch  in  diameter)  through 
the  incision  into  the  mass  of  the  brain  and  deter- 
mine by  the  concentration  of  radioactivity  what 
part  of  the  tissue  is  abnormal. 

Agriculture — The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  extended  its  studies  of  phosphate 
fertilizer  uptake  with  radiophosphorus.  During 
,he  current  growing  season  these  studies  are  being 
carried  out  in  14  States  on  such  crops  as  corn, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  pasture,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa, 
3ats,  clover,  ryegrass,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  The 
studies  are  designed  to  tell  the  farmer  how  much 
fertilizer  he  should  use  in  respect  to  type  of  soil, 
jrop,  climate,  and  where  he  should  place  it.  Re- 
mits obtained  thus  far  show  that  with  some  soil 
and  crops,  the  crop  gets  a  major  portion  of 
its  phosphorus  from  the  soil  phosphorus  al- 
ready present  rather  than  from  the  fertilizer 
phosphorus. 

Industry — Two  new  industrial  uses  of  radioiso- 
topes have  been  made  in  the  last  year.  One,  the 
study  of  friction  with  radioactive  piston  rings,  is 
m  extension  of  earlier  friction  studies.  The  other 
I  a  new  method  for  studying  the  flow  of  oil 
;hrough  pipe  lines. 

With  radioactive  piston  rings,  it  is  possible  to 
;race  engine  wear  with  great  accuracy  and  in  a 
short  period  of  time  while  the  engine  is  running 
:ontinuously.  The  radioactive  particles  worn  off 
he  rings  drop  into  the  lubricating  oil.  Radio- 
ictivity  measurements  on  the  oil  in  turn  indicate 
he  amount  of  wear  which  has  taken  place. 

The  pipe  line  study  involves  using  a  radioactive 


tracer  to  follow  the  flow  of  a  boundary  between 
two  different  types  of  crude  oil.  If  crude  oil  type 
A  is  of  higher  grade  than  type  B,  it  is  necessary 
to  direct  them  through  the  same  pipe  to  different 
sections  of  the  refinery.  Before  introducing  type 
B  into  the  pipe  after  type  A  has  just  passed 
through,  a  small  amount  of  radioactive  material 
is  added.  The  radioisotope  then  serves  as  a  means 
of  telling  where  the  boundary  between  the  two 
crudes  is  located. 

Many  new  uses  of  radioisotopes  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  availability  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  complex  tracer  or  isotope-tagged  materials 
from  commercial  and  nonprofit  laboratories  out- 
side Commission  facilities.  The  Commission 
recently  made  contract  agreements  with  six  out- 
side laboratories  to  develop  procedures  for  the 
synthesis  of  selected  tagged  materials  which  have 
not  yet  been  made  available.  Approximately  70 
tracer  compounds  are  now  available,  and  prepara- 
tion procedures  are  being  developed  for  an  addi- 
tional 45  compounds.  These  compounds  will 
include  such  important  biological  substances  as 
hormones,  amino  acids,  sugars  and  proteins. 

Because  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  use  of 
isotopes  for  cancer  research,  diagnosis,  and  ther- 
apy, the  Commission  in  April  1948  initiated  a 
program  of  making  available  radiosodium,  radio- 
phosphorus,  and  radioiodine  free  of  production 
costs  to  investigators  proposing  to  use  the  ma- 
terials for  such  purposes.  On  February  25,  1949, 
the  Commission  announced  that  this  program 
would  be  supplemented  by  making  available  free 
of  production  costs  for  use  in  cancer  research  all 
radioisotopes  normally  distributed  from  its  facili- 
ties. To  date  the  cancer  program  has  accounted 
for  2,059  shipments  of  isotopes  of  approximately 
10  elements.  Over  90  percent  of  this  number  has 
been  shipments  of  either  radiophosphorus  or 
radioiodine. 


J.S.  Approves  Continuation  of  Interim  Committee 

Statement  by  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Interim  Committee  J 


Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
)rief  remarks  in  support  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  subcommittee  7  of  the 
.nterim  Committee.  The  United  States  is  a  mem- 
)er  of  that  committee  and  fully  approves  the  draft 
•esolution  which  it  has  submitted  to  the  Interim 
committee. 


Made  before  a  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  on 
lug.  10,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
o  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

August  22,   7949 


The  members  of  the  subcommittee  found  them- 
selves in  entire  agreement  that  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee should  be  reestablished  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  recommendation 
will  commend  itself  to  members  of  the  Interim 
Committee. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States  delegation 
that  the  reestablishment  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  the  basis  recommended  will  strengthen 
the   machinery   for  peaceful   settlement   of   the 
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United  Nations  and  will  make  the  facilities  of 
the  General  Assembly  continuously  available  be- 
tween regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  last  2  years 
indicates  that  the  Interim  Committee  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  was  pointed  out  by  var- 
ious members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Interim 
Committee  has  not  during  the  past  year  under- 
taken any  work  of  a  political  nature.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  doubt  its 
value.  It  may  be  that  in  this  aspect  of  its  work 
during  the  past  year  the  Interim  Committee,  like 
a  fire  department,  had  more  value  as  insurance 
than  in  any  specific  material  contribution.  We 
know,  however,  that  fires  may  occur,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  important  that  we 
should  be  prepared. 

We  have  just  completed  our  work  on  another  as- 
pect of  the  Interim  Committee's  functions,  namely, 
the  pacific  settlement  studies.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  in  agreement  that  these  studies  are  valuable 
and  that  the  Interim  Committee  should  continue 
to  carry  them  forward  in  accordance  with  the 
agenda  which  was  adopted  last  March.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  underrate  the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  by  this  con- 
tinuing process  of  reexamination,  in  an  atmos- 
phere removed  from  immediate  political  issues,  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
pacific  settlement.  I  think  all  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  chapter  VI  of  our  Charter  has  as 
yet  unexplored  possibilities  of  development.  The 
work  that  the  Interim  Committee  has  set  out  to  do 
in  this  field  can,  in  our  opinion,  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee's work,  namely,  the  field  of  preparation  of 
political  issues  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  which 
the  Interim  Committee  has  not  yet  been  active. 
This  function  of  the  Interim  Committee  remains 
a  potentiality,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  as  the 
member  nations  learn  by  experience  that  the  In- 
terim Committee  can  make  a  useful  contribution 
in  this  field,  its  potentialities  will  gradually  be 
developed.  This  development  depends,  in  our 
view,  more  on  learning  how  to  use  the  Interim 
Committee  under  its  present  terms  of  reference 
than  on  any  modification  in  the  terms  of  reference 
themselves. 

You  will  note  that  the  subcommittee  expressed 
its  regret  that  six  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  declined  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Interim  Committee,  and  that  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
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Interim  Committee  these  members  might  be  per- 
suaded to  reconsider  their  attitude.  This  follows 
very  closely  a  similar  statement  of  the  Interim 
Committee  made  last  year.  The  absence  of  these 
members  may  have  made  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Interim  Committee  less  conclusive-  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  However,  the  absence  of 
these  six  members  has  not  prevented  the  Interim 
Committee  from  doing  the  work  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it  and  making  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore,  1  think  it 
must  now  be  clear  that  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  using  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee, as  the  Soviet  Union  has  charged,  as  a  crude 
device  to  bypass  the  Security  Council.  While  we 
may  continue  to  hope  that  these  six  member  states 
may  change  their  views  and  come  eventually  to 
participate  in  the  Interim  Committee  work,  we 
believe  it  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  principle,  in 
the  light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  in  and  out 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  the  vast  majority  ol 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  shoulc 
abandon  this  constructive  effort  simply  because  oi 
Soviet  opposition  and  nonparticipation. 

The  United  States  is  earnestly  concerned  wit! 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  and  it  isoui 
view  that  the  continuation  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  the  basis  suggested  in  the  report  of  th< 
subcommittee  will  contribute  to  that  end.  W( 
therefore  urge  the  Interim  Committee  to  approy< 
the  report  and  the  draft  resolution  annexed  to  it 


U.N.  Secretariat  Procedures 
Upheld  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  reply  of  Secre 
tary  Acheson  to  a  letter  of  July  26,  1949,  fron 
Byron  Price,  Acting  Secretary-General  of  th 
United  Nations,  regarding  the  release  on  July  24 
1949,  by  a  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  an< 
Naturalization  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  th 
United  States  Senate  of  certain  testimony  con 
cerning  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

August  2, 1949. 

My  dear  Mr.  Price  :  In  your  letter  of  July  2 
you  direct  my  attention  to  a  news  release  issuei 
on  July  24  by  a  Subcommittee  on  Immigratio: 
and  Naturalization  of  the  Judiciary  Committe 
of  the  United  States  Senate  reproducing  certai: 
proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee,  including  th 
questioning  of  a  witness  with  regard  to  matter 
concerning  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
Your  letter  requests  that,  in  view  of  the  deep  cor 
cern  of  the  United  Nations,  you  be  informed  o 
the  views  of  my  Government  on  this  subject. 
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I  appreciate  your  concern  over  the  release  of 
this  testimony  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  over  the  publicity  which  ensued. 
However,  the  United  Nations  is  aware,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  freedom  of  expression. 
You  are  also  aware  of  the  principles  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  under  which  the  United  States 
Government  operates  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legislative  branch  conducts  its  affairs,  includ- 
ing the  practice  of  Congressional  investigation  as 
a  basis  for  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  July  26  with  regard  to  the  proper  relationship 
between  Member  governments  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  fully  aware  of  its 
obligations  under  Article  100  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  "to  respect  the  exclusively  inter- 
national character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek 
to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities". The  United  States  has  subscribed  to 
these  provisions  and  continues  to  support  them 


wholeheartedly.  The  United  States  Government 
is  fully  cognizant  of  the  methods  and  procedures 
which  the  United  Nations  has  established  for  the 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Secretariat  by  the 
General  Assembly  through  appropriate  commit- 
tees, and  will  continue  to  use  those  methods  to 
criticize  and  seek  the  correction  of  any  question- 
able practices  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  which  might  appear. 

So  far  as  the  particular  incident  is  concerned, 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  secret  wit- 
ness before  the  subcommittee  and  cannot  say, 
therefore,  what  might  have  motivated  this  person 
to  make  such  a  statement.  You  may  be  assured, 
and  you  may  assure  Secretary-General  Lie,  that 
my  Government  has  great  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  integrity,  and  in  his  administration  of  the 
Secretariat.  I  should  also  like  to  express  our 
confidence  in  the  handling  of  matters  of  person- 
nel, which  are  under  your  own  care  as  Assistant 
Secretary-General  for  Administrative  and  Fi- 
nancial Services.  I  am  confident  that  a  situation 
like  that  described  by  the  anonymous  witness 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


HKS& 

% 
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Trusteeship  Council  Considers  Report  on  Strategic  Areas 


[J.N.  doc.  S/1358 

Submitted  July  28,  1949,  to  Security  Council 


I.  Introduction 

In  accordance  with  Article  83  of  the  Charter, 
md  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  at  its  415th  meeting  on  8  March  1949  and 
;he  resolution  x  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil at  the  forty-sixth  meeting  of  its  fourth  session 
>n  24  March  1949,  the  Trusteeship  Council  has 
;arned  out  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council  those 
Functions  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  Inter- 
lational  Trusteeship  System  relating  to  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  advancement  of 
jhe  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
3acific  Islands,  designated  as  a  strategic  area. 

I.  Provisional  Questionnaire 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  resolu- 
10ns  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
-'Ouncil,  the  Secretary-General,  at  the  request  of 
he  Trusteeship  Council,  had  transmitted  the  Pro- 
isional  Questionnaire  2  to  the  Security  Council. 

1 46  (IV),  U.N.  doc.  T/296. 
U.N.  doc.  T/44. 

Augusf  22,   1949 


No  observations  having  been  made  by  that  Coun- 
cil within  one  month,  the  Secretary-General  had 
transmitted  the  Provisional  Questionnaire  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
Administering  Authority  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  on  3  May  1949. 

III.  Examination  of  the  Annual  Report 

The  report  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the 
period  ended  30  June  1948  was  transmitted  3  to 
the  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  1  April 
1949  and  was  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  fifth 
session. 

Rear-Admiral  Leon  S.  Fiske,  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Administering  Authority,  submitted  written 
answers  4  to  written  questions  addressed  to  him  by 

3  U.N.  doc.  T/329. 

4  U.N.  doc.  T/359. 
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members  of  the  Council  on  the  report  and  on  the 
administration  of  the  Territory.  During  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  meetings  the 
special  representative  of  the  Administering 
Authority  answered  oral  questions  of  members  of 
the  Council. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  meetings, 
the  Council  held  a  general  discussion  with  a  view 
to  formulating  conclusions  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  report  and  to  conditions  in  the 
Territory,  and  appointed  a  Drafting  Committee 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  Australia, 
Costa  Rica,  Iraq  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  draft 
a  report  to  form  part  of  the  report  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  activi- 
ties at  its  fifth  session  with  respect  to  strategic 
areas  under  Trusteeship. 

The  draft  prepared  by  the  Drafting  Commit- 
tee 5  was  considered  by  the  Council  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  meeting  and  adopted  with  one  minor 
amendment. 


PART  II 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

APPROVED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 

1.  General 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  comparatively  brief  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Administering  Authority  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
Territory,  and  recognizing  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  destruction  caused  by  the  war,  com- 
mends the  Administering  Authority  for  the 
progress  it  has  already  made  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  full  nature  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  both  in  the  annual  report 
and  in  the  supplementary  data  provided  by  the 
special  representative. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  recognizing  the  de- 
sirability of  the  closest  possible  contact  between 
the  Administering  Authority  and  the  inhabitants, 
notes  that  the  Administering  Authority  is  giving 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  transferring  the 
seat  of  government  from  Guam  to  a  site  within 
the  Territory  itself,  and  believes  that  this  will  fa- 
cilitate closer  association  between  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  and  the  indigenous  inhabitants. 

2.  Political  Advancement 

3.  The  Trusteeship  Council  notes  with  gratifi- 
cation that  the  Administering  Authority  has 
under  preparation  an  organic  act  for  the  Trust 
Territory. 

'  U.N.  doc.  T/378. 
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4.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  while  noting  with 
approval  the  extent  to  which  purely  local  forms 
of  self-government  have  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged, recommends  that  the  Administering 
Authority  increase  its  efforts  to  develop  regional 
governmental  organs  on  a  representative  and  elec- 
tive basis  and  that  it  endeavour  to  bring  repre- 
sentatives of  the  indigenous  population  into  tht 
territorial  government,  if  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity in  the  initial  stages. 

5.  The  Trusteeship  Council  noting  that  some  oJ 
the  137  municipal  governments  established  in  th( 
Trust  Territory  enjoy  a  real  measure  of  autonomy 
welcomes  the  efforts  of  the  Administering  Au- 
thority to  establish  democratic  organs  of  purely 
local  government  and  hopes  that  further  step! 
may  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  people 
rather  than  hereditary  considerations,  prevail  il 
the  election  or  appointment  of  such  bodies. 

6.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  noting  that  gen 
erally  speaking  the  people  of  the  Marianas  Island 
are  relatively  advanced,  noting  also  that  they  d< 
not  yet  possess  a  regional  council,  and  noting  th 
willingness  of  the  Administering  Authority  t< 
consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  appro 
priate  regional  organ  for  the  Marianas,  recom 
mends  the  Administering  Authority  to  pres 
forward  with  this  measure. 

7.  The  Trusteeship  Council  welcomes  the  step 
taken  by  the  Administering  Authority  to  effect 
real  separation  of  administrative  and  judicia 
powers  and  expresses  the  hope  that,  whereve 
practical,  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  effect  thi 
separation. 

3.  Economic  Advancement 

8.  The  Trusteeship  Council  welcomes  the  dec 
laration  of  the  representative  of  the  Administer 
ing  Authority  that  it  seeks  no  profit  or  aggran 
dizement  from  the  Trust  Territory.  It  furthe 
welcomes  the  stated  policies  of  the  Administerinj 
Authority  to  protect  the  indigenous  inhabitant 
against  loss  of  their  land  and  institute  a  soun< 
programme  of  economic  development  along  line 
which  will  ensure  that  the  profits  and  benefit 
accrue  to  the  inhabitants  and  will  assist  them  I 
achieving  the  highest  possible  level  of  economi 
independence. 

9.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  noting  the  arrange 
ments  at  present  in  force  for  the  purchase  of  copr: 
by  the  Island  Trading  Company,  recommend 
that  the  Administering  Authority  keep  these  at 
rangements  under  constant  review  in  order  to  en 
sure  that  the  interests  of  the  copra  producers  ar 
safeguarded  by  receiving  a  fair  return  for  thei 
industry. 

10.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  noting  with  con 
cern  that,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  th 
United  States  Commercial  Company  in  1946  tha 
the  entire  output  of  the  Anguar  phosphate  mine 
should  be  retained  as  soon  as  possible  for  us 
within  the  Territory,  arrangements  to  export  th 
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itire  estimated  tonnage  of  phosphates  to  Japan 
re  still  in  force,  and  noting  further  that  apart 
•om  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  the  Trust  Terri- 
fy derives  no  benefit  even  from  a  processing  tax 
•om  the  phosphates,  recommends  that  the  Ad- 
inistering  Authority  subject  this  arrangement 
>  further  review  and,  in  the  light  of  this  review, 
sassure  the  Council  that  the  interests  of  the  Ter- 
tory  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  safeguarded. 

11.  The  Trusteeship  Council  urges  the  Admin- 
tering  Authority  before  granting  any  permits 
j  outside  fishing  companies  to  develop  the  marine 
sources  of  the  Trust  Territory,  to  explore  again 
le  possibility  and  practicability  of  developing 
ie  fishing  industry  as  a  purely  indigenous  enter- 
'ise  with  assistance  from  the  Administering  Au- 
tority  itself. 

12.  The  Trusteeship  Council  recommends  the 
dministering  Authority  to  keep  the  taxation 
stem  in  the  Trust  Territory  constantly  under  re- 
ew  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the 


head  tax  and  its  substitution  by  a  more  progressive 
system  of  taxation  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  to  pay. 

4.  Social  Advancement 

13.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  noting  that  the 
living  standards  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  are 
still  below  pre-war  levels,  recommends  that  the 
Administering  Authority  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  practicable  further  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living. 

5.  Educational  Advancement 

14.  The  Trusteeship  Council  commends  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  for  its  achievements  in  the 
educational  field  but  recommends  that  it  consider 
the  possibility  of  establishing  secondary  schools 
in  the  Territory  to  meet  its  progressive  needs. 

15.  The  Trusteeship  Council  notes  that  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  is  sending  promising  in- 
digenous students  to  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States  for  higher  education  and  urges  it 
to  continue  doing  so. 


esolution  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Trust  Territories  in  Africa 


N.  doc.  T/387 
lopted  July  19,  1949 

The  Council, 

(1)  Having  considered  sub-paragraph  (d)  of  the  sixth 
ragraph  of  resolution  225  (III)  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  which  recommends  that  the  Council  study  the 
ancial  and  technical  implications  of  a  further  expan- 
>n  of  facilities  for  higher  education  of  the  inhabitants 
Trust  Territories  of  Africa, 

(2)  Having  established  by  its  resolution  84  (IV)  the 
>mmittee  on  Higher  Education  in  Trust  Territories  with 
e  following  terms  of  reference: 

"Having  regard  to  the  existing  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
tion  in  Africa  already  provided  by  certain  Administer- 
?  Authorities  and  bearing  in  mind  the  plans  already 
xde  and  to  be  made  for  their  development,  to  make  a 
eliminary  study  of  the  financial  and  technical  iinpli- 
tions  of  a  further  expansion  of  these  facilities,  includ- 
?  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  establishing  in 
52  and  maintaining  a  university  to  meet  the  higher 
ncational  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories 
Africa", 

(3)  Having  received  from  the  Committee  a  report  on 
e  financial  and  technical  implications  of  a  further  ex- 
nsion  of  facilities  for  higher  education  in  Africa,  and 

(4)  Having  examined  the  report  of  the  Committee  in- 
lding  the   statement   of   the   technical   expert   of   the 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  statements  of  individual  experts 
heard  by  the  Committee ; 

I.  Higher  Education 

(5)  Notes  that  the  Government  of  Belgium  has  decided 
to  organize  the  establishment  of  higher  education  and 
classes  preparatory  to  higher  education  in  Ruanda-Urundi 
and  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
that  it  has  established  (a)  a  School  of  Humanities 
(College  d'HumaniUs)  in  the  Kivu  area,  accessible  to 
students  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  (b)  a  humanistic  section 
(section  latine)  and  "modern"  section  (section  moderne) 
of  secondary  education  in  Ruanda,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
paring to  establish  (a)  a  humanistic  section  (section 
latine)  and  modern  section  (section  moderne)  of  second- 
ary education  in  Urundi,  (b)  a  university  centre  in 
Ruanda-Urundi  which  will  begin  in  time  to  enable  it  to 
function  regularly  in  1955  when  the  first  students  have 
completed  their  humanistic  studies,  (c)  a  university 
centre  at  Kisantu  in  the  Belgian  Congo  which  will  start 
its  regular  functioning  as  early  as  1953,  and  (d)  a  uni- 
versity centre  at  Leopoldville ; 

(6)  Notes  that  the  Government  of  France  maintains  the 
Medical  College  and  the  newly  established  College  of 
Science  at  Dakar  in  French  West  Africa  and  plans  to 
establish  by  October  1950,  a  Law  School  to  form  part  of 
the  projected  University  of  Dakar ; 
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(7)  Notes  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  established  a  University  College  at  Ibadan,  Nigeria, 
the  University  College  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Makerere 
College  in  Uganda  which  are  designed  also  to  serve  the 
three  Trust  Territories  under  United  Kingdom  adminis- 
tration ; 

(8)  Commends  the  Administering  Authorities  for  the 
achievements  and  plans  which  they  have  made  so  far 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  and  urges  the  intensifi- 
cation and  strengthening  of  these  efforts  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible; 

(9)  Notes  that  some  Africans  have  been  appointed 
to  the  staffs  of  certain  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Africa  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Administering 
Authorities  will  increase  their  efforts  to  appoint  as  many 
qualified  Africans  as  possible  to  the  staffs  of  institutions 
of  higher  education ; 

(10)  Considering  the  existing  needs  and  the  desira- 
bility for  the  development,  expansion  or  strengthening  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories themselves,  possibly  at  the  initial  stage  in  the  form 
of  junior,  preparatory  or  university  colleges,  university 
institutes  or  other  post-secondary  facilities, 

(11)  Considering  the  necessity  of  the  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  higher  education  with  primary,  secondary, 
teacher  and  technical  education, 

(12)  Considering  the  differing  educational  policies,  dif- 
ferences of  language  and  other  technical  difficulties,  which 
indicate  the  impracticability  of  establishing  at  this  time 
a  single  university  for  the  six  African  Trust  Territories, 

(13)  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  Bel- 
gium will  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  im- 
plementation of  its  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
University  Centre  in  Ruanda-Urundi  and  recommends  that 
the  Government  of  Belgium  consider  the  initial  establish- 
ment of  suitable  preparatory  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  1952. 

(14)  Recommends  that  the  Government  of  France  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  Trust  Territories  under  its  administration  if 
possible  by  1952,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  higher 
educational  needs  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Cameroons 
under  French  administration,  and,  specifically,  consider 
the  establishment  in  the  Trust  Territories  of  university 
institutes  or  university  colleges  of  a  technical  or  profes- 
sional character  which  might  be  integrated  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  territories  under 
French  administration ; 

(15)  Recommends  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consider,  without  prejudice  to  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  Makerere  College,  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing in  Tanganyika,  as  soon  as  possible,  facilities  for 
higher  education,  including  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation ;  and,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  in  Togoland  and  Cameroons  under  Brit- 
ish administration,  recommends  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  take  all  possible  steps  to  increase 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  students  from  the  two 
Territories ; 
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(16)  Recommends  to  the  Administering  Authorities 
concerned  that  in  the  planning  and  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  technical  and  cultural  needs  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories with  the  objects  of  advancing  human  knowledge 
and  of  equipping  students  for  responsible  citizenship ; 


II.  Scholarships 

(17)  Notes  that  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  provide  scholarships  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territories  under  their  administration  to 
study  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Africa, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France ; 

(18)  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authorities 
consider  the  possibility  of  progressively  increasing  the 
number  of  scholarships  for  higher  education  in  Africa  and 
overseas  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  Trusl 
Territories,  and  to  that  end 

(a)  Urges  that  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  make 
available  to  qualified  students  from  Trust  Territories 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  internships  which  have  been 
or  may  be  established  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  its 
specialized  agencies, 

(b)  Invites  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization  to  furnish  the  Administer- 
ing Authorities  with  complete  information  with  regard  tc 
all  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  the  terms  and  condi 
tions  under  which  such  fellowships  or  scholarships  hav< 
been  established,  and  asks  the  Administering  Authorities 
to  collaborate  with  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  other  specializec 
agencies,  in  the  establishment  and  implementation  oi 
scholarship  programmes  with  regard  to  Trust  Territories 

(c)  Invites  the  Administering  Authorities  to  givi 
full  publicity  with  regard  to  all  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  internships  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  Trus 
Territories ; 

III.  Financial  Considerations 

(19)  Considering  the  financial  difficulties  which  are  a 
present  limiting,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Ad 
ministering  Authorities  concerned,  the  development  o 
education  in  the  African  Trust  Territories, 

(20)  Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  cor 
sulfation  with  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Adminis 
tering  Authorities  concerned,  to  take  into  account  th 
higher  educational  needs  of  Trust  Territories  in  its  stud; 
of  programmes  of  technical  assistance  for  under-developei 
areas ; 

(21)  Suggests  to  the  Administering  Authorities  coi 
cerned  that  in  financing  the  expansion  of  higher  educatio: 
in  Africa  attempts  be  made  to  seek  the  assistance  of  sucl 
private  organizations  as  may  be  in  a  position  to  giv 
financial  support ; 

IV.  Reports 

(22)  Requests  the  Administering  Authorities  concerne 
to  make  available  in  the  annual  reports  information  wit 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  foregoing  recommei 
dations. 
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[August  13-19] 
ECOSOC 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  closed  its 
ninth  session  on  August  15. 

The  session  ended  with  a  series  of  meetings  de- 
voted to  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  an 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  to 
to  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  program,  which  the  delegate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  described  as  "the  most  substantial 
achievement  of  the  Council  in  its  history",  now 
goes  to  the  General  Assembly  in  September  for 
final  approval. 

In  his  closing  address,  James  Thorn  of  New 
Zealand,  president  of  this  session  of  the  Council, 
declared  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter  had 
lent  distinction  to  the  session,  and  added:  "The 
underdeveloped  areas  will  now  be  regarded  as 
being  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  be  assisted  in  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  the  world." 

By  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  and  Byelorussia  abstaining,  the  Council 
proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  in- 
ternational machinery  to  operate  the  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  The  plan  provides,  first, 
for  an  organizational  and  administrative  arrange- 
ment, with  mechanism  for  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  participating  countries,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  specialized  agencies ;  second,  for  the 
problem  of  financing  the  program ;  and  third,  for 
the  determination  of  general  principles  and  pol- 
icies by  which  the  program  is  to  be  developed. 

Acting  on  a  United  States  proposal,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  voted  to  create  a  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Board  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  all  parts  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  program.  The  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  participating 
specialized  agencies,  who  would  through  this 
means  exchange  information  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  their  separate  programs. 

A  division  of  the  Council  over  the  question 
whether  such  a  system  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination would  be  preferable  to  a  plan  for  cen- 
tralized direction  and  control  over  the  activities 
of  the  various  sovereign  agencies,  advocated 
chiefly  by  the  representative  of  Australia,  but  the 
question  was  resolved  in  favor  of  the  former 
approach. 

For  the  preparation  of  policy  decisions  by  the 
Council  on  technical  assistance  matters,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  by  the  Technical  Assistance 
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Board,  the  Council  set  up  a  standing  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  be  known  as  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  Council.  This  plan  was 
based  on  a  proposal  offered  by  the  United  States 
and  Chile,  and  represented  a  modification  of  a 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  proposal  for  a 
smaller  policy  supervisory  body. 

The  Council  agreed  to  an  allocation  of  contri- 
butions in  the  following  percentages:  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  29  percent;  the  United 
Nations,  23  percent,  World  Health  Organization 
22  percent;  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization,  14  percent ;  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  11  percent;  and  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization,  1  percent. 


UNSCCUR 

More  than  700  scientists  assembled  for  the  3- 
week  session  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Con- 
ference on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of 
B,esources  at  Lake  Success  on  August  17,  with  the 
aim  of  promoting  the  application  of  science  to 
harnessing  the  world's  resources  for  enriching 
man's  living  standards.  President  Truman  sug- 
gested 2  years  ago  that  the  United  Nations  hold 
such  a  conference,  expressing  the  hope  that  inter- 
national science  could  itself  become  a  great  inter- 
national resource. 

United  States  Secretary  of  Interior  Krug  stated 
in  his  opening  address,  "You  are  bringing  together 
outstanding  specialists  in  many  resource  fields  to 
exchange  knowledge  and  share  wisdom  in  a  com- 
mon cause  of  improvement  of  man's  standard  of 
living,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  through  the  protection  and  wise  use 
of  man's  common  heritage  of  natural  wealth, 
wherever  it  may  be." 

Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  and  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  sounded  a  sober  note  when  he  told  the 
meeting  that,  barring  some  cataclysm,  a  world 
population  of  3  billion  was  in  prospect  for  the 
year  2000,  and  that  certain  tropical  regions  or 
very  northerly  regions  are  "the  last  remaining 
frontiers."  Predicting  the  exhaustion  of  "com- 
mercially extractable"  reserves  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  hearers, 
Mr.  Osborn  said  that  technologists  offer  our 
brightest  and  principal  hope.  The  drain  upon 
the  earth's  resources,  he  said,  has  increased  geo- 
metrically to  the  greater  numbers  of  people  de- 
manding a  greater  variety  of  products  from  an 
infinitely  more  complex  industrial  system. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Western  Hemisphere  Participation  in  International 
Telecommunication  Activities 


Substantial  progress  was  made  in  solidifying 
international  cooperation  in  the  telecommunica- 
tion field  at  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  Region  2  Fourth  Inter-American  Radio 
Conference,  which  met  in  Washington  from 
April  25  through  July  9.  Representatives  from 
24  countries  as  well  as  observers  from  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  Unesco1  attended  the  Conference.  The 
three  basic  documents,  signed  at  the  final  plenary 
session,  are  good  indications  of  the  objectives  at- 
tained at  the  Conference:  the  Inter-American 
Radio  Agreement,  Washington,  1949  with  An- 
nexed Declarations,  Resolutions  and  Recommen- 
dations; the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  Region  2  Resolutions  and  Recommenda- 
tions; and  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  Region  2  Report  to  the  Second  Session  of 
the  International  Administrative  Aeronautical 
Radio  Conference. 

For  the  consideration  of  substantive  matters 
the  Conference  was  divided  into  three  main  sec- 
tions corresponding  with  the  final  documents  pro- 
duced. The  section  dealing  with  inter- American 
radio  matters  constituted  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
specialized  inter-American  conferences  on  this 
subject,  initiated  in  Habana  in  1937.    The  Re- 


'The  conference  was  headed  by  J.  Paul  Barringer, 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations of  the  Department  of  State.  The  two  vice  chair- 
men were  Rafael  Arias,  chairman  of  the  Mexican  dele- 
gation and  Rafael  J.  Milans,  chairman  of  the  delegation 
from  Uruguay.  The  Secretary  of  the  conference  was 
Gerald  C.  Gross,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union,  Geneva. 

Mr.  Barringer  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation.  Vice  chairmen  were  Harvey  B.  Otter- 
man,  associate  chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Albert  L.  Mcintosh,  chief 
of  the  Frequency  Allocation  and  Treaty  Division  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
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gion  2  section  of  the  Conference  was  concerned 
with  radio-communication  problems  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  as  they  relate  to  world-wide  com- 
munications. This  phase  of  the  Conference 
represented  one  of  a  series  of  regional  confer- 
ences provided  for  under  the  Atlantic  City  tele- 
communication convention,  1947,  to  formulate 
regional  frequency  assignment  plans  for  all  users 
of  the  radio  spectrum.  It  also  dealt  with  specific 
problems  of  the  allotment  of  exclusive  HF  (high 
frequency)  frequencies  for  aeronautical  radio 
communications  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  portion  of  its  deliberations  was  one  of  a 
series  of  regional  meetings  requested  by  the  first 
session  of  the  International  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Conference  (Iaarc)  for  the  deter- 
mination of  specific  regional  aeronautical  fre- 
quency requirements. 

Inter-American  Radio  Agreement.  The  new 
inter- American  radio  agreement  will  replace  the 
Santiago  agreement  of  1940.  It  includes  a 
regional  plan  for  the  allotment  of  radio  frequen- 
cies to  bands  of  services  for  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  plan  covers  assignments  of 
aeronautical,  maritime  mobile,  standard  band 
broadcasting,  tropical  broadcasting,  and  amateur 
services  in  the  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum  from 
10  to  4000  kc.  It  is  the  first  radio-frequency 
assignment  plan  to  be  completed  for  any  region  of 
the  world  under  the  provisions  of  the  international 
radio  regulations  of  Atlantic  City,  1947.  Its 
adoption  is  regarded  as  an  important  step  forward 
in  world-wide  efforts,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  to  effect 
an  orderly  registration  and  utilization  of  fre- 
quencies throughout  the  radio  spectrum. 

Attached  to  the  inter- American  radio  agreement 
is  a  strong  declaration  reaffirming  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  radio  communication  for  the  Amer- 
ican region.  It  is  intended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  including  such  of  these  principles  as  are 
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impropriate  in  the  provisions  of  the  next  inter- 
fonerican  telecommunication  convention.  The 
Conference  also  adopted  resolutions  covering  the 
nterchange  and  retransmission  of  radio  broadcast 
>rograms  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  resolution 
idopted  by  the  Inter- American  Telecommunica- 
ion  Conference,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1945,  on  liberty 
)f  information  in  radio  communications.  These 
neasures  are  designed  to  assure  in  radio  expres- 
ion  the  same  effective  guarantees  as  the  press 
snjoys. 

Ittj  Region  2  Regulations  and  Resolutions. 
rhe  International  Telecommunication  Union  Re- 
gion 2  regulations  and  resolutions  include  a  plan 
;or  the  allocation  of  certain  frequencies  to  bands 
if  services  in  the  "Western  Hemisphere.  The  plan 
oincides  with  the  one  included  in  the  new  inter- 
Lmerican  radio  agreement  and  will  form  the  basis 
or  the  incorporation  of  American  region  station 
ists  in  the  Master  International  Frequency  List, 
phich  will  be  prepared  at  a  special  administrative 
onference  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
ion  Union  some  time  this  fall. 


Itu  Region  2  Report  to  Iaarc.  The  plan  for  the 
assignment  of  aeronautical  mobile  frequencies  in 
Region  2  will  be  presented  to  the  second  session  of 
the  International  Administrative  Aeronautical 
Radio  Conference,  which  is  now  meeting  in 
Geneva  to  formulate  a  world-wide  aeronautical 
radio  frequency  plan.2  The  unanimous  adoption 
of  an  aeronautical  frequency  allotment  plan  for 
the  exclusive  HF  aeronautical  mobile  frequencies 
for  Region  2  is  regarded  as  a  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  conference.  It  is  a  real  step  forward 
toward  increased  safety  of  human  life  in  aircraft. 
Representatives  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  collaborated  in  its  preparation. 

The  conference  as  a  whole  was  characterized  by 
harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  and  a  genuine  will- 
ingness to  compromise — a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  productive  international  meetings  in  this  field. 
It  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  telecommunication  matters  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  At  the  invitation  of  Uru- 
guay, it  was  decided  to  convene  the  fifth  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference  in  Montevideo  15 
days  after  the  next  world-wide  telecommunication 
conference  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1952. 


■i 
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»outh  Pacific  Commission  Research  Program  1949-50 


The  South  Pacific  Commission  is  a  consultative 
,nd  advisory  body  established  in  1948  by  the 
governments  of  Australia,  France,  the  Nether- 
a,nds,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Jnited  States  to  encourage  and  strengthen  inter- 
lational  cooperation  by  promoting  the  economic 
nd  social  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
iles  of  the  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
south  Pacific  region  administered  by  these  gov- 
rnments.3 

The  main  auxiliary  body  of  the  Commission  is 
he  South  Pacific  Research  Council,  which  held 
ts  initial  meeting  in  April-May  1949  and  which 
rill  meet  annually  hereafter.  The  Research 
Council  consists  of  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Council,  three  specialist  members  representing  the 

2  The  first  session  of  Iaarc  was  recessed  last  summer 
ecause  of  insufficient  information  on  specific  regional 
eronautical  frequency  requirements  to  proceed  with  the 
ormulation  of  a  world-wide  plan. 

8  A  report  by  Emil  J.  Sady  on  the  South  Seas  Conference 
t  which  the  preparatory  work  for  the  establishment  of 
tie  South  Pacific  Commission  appears  in  the  Bulletin 
f  March  16,  1947 ;  the  record  of  progress  of  the  Commis- 
ion  during  its  initial  year  by  Dr.  Felix  M.  Keesing,  the 
enior  United  States  Commissioner,  is  published  in  the 
Iulletin  of  July  4,  1949,  p.  839. 
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fields  of  health,  economic  development,  and  social 
development  respectively,  and  a  number  of  asso- 
ciate members  chosen  for  their  special  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  the  area.  The  chief  task  of 
the  Research  Council  is  to  advise  the  Commission 
on  what  investigations  are  necessary  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  General  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  out  studies 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

The  third  session  of  the  Commission  took  place 
for  the  first  time  at  its  permanent  headquarters  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  May  7-17, 1949.  At  this 
meeting,  which  followed  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Research  Council,  the  Commission  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  realistic  approach  of  the  Research 
Council's  proposals  to  the  aims  of  the  Commission 
that  the  draft  program  was  adopted  with  only 
slight  variation.  The  Commission  approved  29 
projects  recommended  by  the  Research  Council 
designed  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Commission.  These  projects  are  briefly  sum- 
marized below. 

HEALTH 

Project  H.  1.— Project  for  improving,  extending 
and  speeding  up  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
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tion  of  epidemiological  intelligence  in  using  tem- 
porarily the  facilities  of  the  South  Pacific  Health 
Service  in  Suva.  The  adoption  of  the  project 
was  made  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  In- 
spector-General of  the  South  Pacific  Health 
Service.  Project  for  standardization  of  the  Quar- 
antine Kegulations. 

Project  H.  £.— -Research  in  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able infant  food  during  the  weaning  period ;  food 
to  be  prepared  safely  in  a  village  community  from 
the  usual  staples  and  accessories. 
Project  H.  3. — Appointment  of  a  special  team  to 
compare 

(i)  the  different  antigens  and  methods  used  in 
tuberculin  tests. 

(ii)  the  radiographic  appearances  in  different 
races  at  different  ages, 

with  a  view  to  producing  simple  techniques  suit- 
able for  use  under  field  conditions.  The  Senior 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  reserved  their  decisions. 
Project  H.  4. — Establishment  of  liaison  between 
the  various  field  groups  actually  working  on 
filariasis  and  elephantiasis  problems  and  research 
to  determine  further  the  specific  investigations 
needed  on  these  diseases. 

Project  H.  5. — Collection  of  the  existing  data  on 
diet  and  nutrition  of  communities  and  of  in- 
dividuals. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

Project  E.  1.  —  The  introduction  of  economic 
plants  from  without  the  Area  or  transfer  from 
within  for  study  and  improvement  in  special 
gardens  and  arboretums  looking  to  improvement, 
saving  and  availability  of  such  plants  for  distri- 
bution. 

Project  E.  £. — Review  and  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation on  cash  crops  to  make  available  the  ac- 
complishments in  production,  cultural  and  proc- 
essing techniques,  and  their  place  in  Area 
economy,  with  an  estimate  for  the  future  of  cacao, 
rice,  the  coconut  and  its  principal  product,  copra. 
Project  E.  3. — Improvement  in  tropical  pasture 
grasses  leading  to  improved  animal  nutrition  and 
associated  mixed  farming  to  the  end  of  broaden- 
ing and  raising  standards  in  human  diet  and 
nutrition. 

Project  E.  4. — Preliminary  to  a  general  land-use 
project  in  connexion  with  conservation  of  re- 
sources, a  pilot  land-use  survey  is  to  be  undertaken 
to  point  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  hydrologi- 
cal  and  forestry  reserves,  erosion  control,  identity 
of  crop  and  pasture  lands  and  possibly  soil  classi- 
fications. Adoption  made  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion of  location. 

Project  E.  5— An  attempt  by  co-operative  agree- 
ment to  secure  Area  standards  in  the  grading  and 
quality  of  plant  products  to  the  end  of  improve- 
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ment  in  quality  and  a  protection  of  grower,  ship- 
per, carrier  and  buyer  in  transactions  involving 
perishable  or  semi-perishable  plant  products. 
Adoption  made  on  understanding  that  it  referred 
to  all  agricultural  products. 

Project  E.  6. — A  study  of  atoll  and  low  island 
economy,  designed  to  improve  cash  and  subsistence 
crops  and  handicrafts  to  widen  commercial  op- 
portunity and  provide  greater  security  for  island 
peoples. 

Project  E.  7. — A  study  of  fishery  methods  in  their 
many  indigenous  and  commercial  aspects.  The 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  will  be  asked  for 
guidance  in  the  several  divisions  of  fishery  im- 
provement. 

Project  E.  8. — An  examination  of  diet  of  indige- 
nous peoples  with  the  objective  of  amplifying  it; 
and  the  study  of  the  kinds  of  working  tools  needed 
for  mechanical  skills,  both  with  the  aim  toward 
better  subsistence  economies. 
Project  E.  9.— The  expansion  of  biological  con- 
trols by  cooperative  and  other  means,  to  effect  the 
control  of  the  mosquito,  of  insect  pests  that  attack 
economic  plants,  of  weeds,  and  to  develop  plant 
hygiene  and  extend  rodent  control. 
Project  E.  10. — A  proposal  to  discover  ways  of 
making  available  commercial  credit  for  the  devel- 
opment of  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises,  in  the  hands  of  indigenous  peoples. 
Project  E.  11. — Co-operative  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  World  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion plan  to  carry  out  an  agricultural  census  in 
1950. 

Project  E.  12. — Solicitation  of  favourable  con- 
sideration by  the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  De- 
velopment Fund  for  certain  new  research  projects 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Fiji  and  Western  Pacific 
Research  Council. 

Project  E.  13. — Request  directed  to  Member  Gov- 
ernments for  a  statement  of  the  principal  research 
investigation  now  in  progress  or  contemplated  by 
their  recognized  institutions,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  animal  husbandry  and  all  technical  aspects 
of  land-use  having  implication  to  the  Area  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Project  S.  1. — A  survey  of  the  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, with  a  view  to  future  development. 
Project  S.  2. — The  use  of  visual  aids  in  education 
among  island  peoples. 

Project  S.  3. — A  study  of  the  most  suitable  tech- 
niques for  teaching  literacy  in  the  Area. 
Project  S.  4. — The  convening  of  a  Conference  ol 
Educationists,  to  study  educational  needs  and 
problems  in  the  various  territories. 
Project  S.  5. — A  review  of  research  in  social  an- 
thropology, with  emphasis  on  what  still  needs  tc 
be  done. 

Project  S.  6.—K  survey  of  work  done  and  still  re- 
quired in  the  field  of  linguistic  research. 
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°roject  S.  7. — The  co-operative  movement  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  its  development. 
°roject  S.  8. — The  determination  of  the  most  suit- 
ible  building  types  for  the  various  climatic  zones 
md  conditions  in  the  Area. 

Project  S.  9. — Pilot  projects  for  community  de- 
velopment in  two  selected  areas. 
Droject  /S.  10. — The  preservation  of  archaeologi- 
al  sites. 

GENERAL 

Project  G.  2. — Statistical  Service. 

The  Commission  resolved  that,  for  the  adequate 
>erformance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
he  Research  Council,  expert  statistical  assistance 


will  be  necessary.  For  the  time  being  action  is  to 
be  limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  qualified  statis- 
tical officer. 

A  modest  but  comprehensive  program  of  active 
work  of  collaboration  in  the  welfare  of  island  peo- 
ples has  thus  been  undertaken.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  Work  Program  is  supervised  and 
coordinated  by  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Council,  Dr.  L.  G.  M.  Baas  Becking,  and 
the  work  in  the  three  fields  is  directed  by  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Research  Council:  Health, 
Dr.  E.  Massal;  Economic  Development  (including 
agriculture),  Dr.  H.  G.  MacMillan;  Social  Devel- 
opment (including  education) ,  H.  E.  Maude.  The 
entire  program  is  under  the  direction  of  William 
D.  Forsyth,  Secretary  General  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission. 


J.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


'elecommunications  Revision  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference 
or  the  Revision  of  the  Bermuda  Telecommunica- 
ions  Agreement  of  1945,  scheduled  to  convene  at 
-ondon,  August  8,  1949.  The  United  States  del- 
ation is  as  follows : 

hairman 

rayne  Coy,  Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

ice  Chairman 

revanion  Henry  Ernest  Nesbitt,  Assistant  Chief,  Tele- 
communications Division,  Department  of  State 

ivisers 

arold  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Chief  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Law, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

!)hn  R.  Lambert,  Chief  of  Tariffs-Telephone  Rates  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Accounting,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

arion  H.  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Chief 
of  the  Common  Carrier  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

dustry  Advisers 

Jomas  J.  Allen,  European  Director  of  Communications, 
United  Press 

L.  Bradford,  Vice  President  and  General  European 
Manager,  United  Press 

mes  A.  Kennedy,  Vice  President  and  General  Attorney, 
American  Cable  and  Radio  Corporation 

lomas  D.  Meola,  European  Representative,  RCA  Com- 
munications, Inc. 

Bruce  Mitchell,  Director,  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company 

igust  22,   1949 


John  H.  Muller,  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  Operations,  RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

Haraden  Pratt,  Vice  President,  American  Cable  and  Radio, 
All  American  Cables  and  Radio,  The  Commercial 
Cable  Co.,  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Co. 

The  Bermuda  agreement,  which  was  signed  in 
1945  by  six  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations — Australia,  Canada,  India,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
Kingdom — and  by  the  United  States,  involved  the 
operational  and  rate  aspects  of  radio-telegraph 
communication,  between  the  signatories.  Since 
this  agreement  has  been  in  force,  increases  in  wages 
and  operational  practices  have  altered  the  basis 
for  the  rate  features  of  the  agreement.  Because 
of  this  and  the  fact  that  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  effected  as  a  result  of  the  recent  International 
Telecommunication  Union  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  Revise  the  International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Regulations,  held  at  Paris,  the  parties 
to  the  1945  Bermuda  agreement  decided  to  meet 
again  to  revise  the  rate  aspects  of  that  agreement. 

In  addition  to  seven  of  the  original  parties 
to  the  agreement,  the  United  Kingdom  has  invited 
Ceylon  and  Pakistan  to  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming meeting. 

Conservation  and  Utilization 
of  Resources  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
11  that  the  President  has  approved  the  nomination 
of  Julius  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
chairman,  and  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
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Commerce,  as  members  of  the  official  United 
States  group  of  participants  to  the  United  Nations 
Scientific  Conference  on  the  conservation  and  utili- 
zation of  resources.  The  conference  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  August  17- 
September  6,  1949.  Other  members  of  the  official 
United  States  group  are  as  follows : 

Wilson  Compton,  President,  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton, Pullman,  Washington 

Joseph  D.  Coppock,  Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policv,  Department  of  State 

Paul  D  Foote,  Executive  Vice  President,  Gulf  Research 
and  Development  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Carl  N.  Gibboney,  Deputy  Director,  Commodities  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Arthur  Goldschmidt,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  President,  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tgddgssgg 

Arville  I.  Levorsen,  Dean,  School  of  Mineral  Sciences, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 

Fairfield  Osborn,  President,  The  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  Clifford  Pinchot,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  J.  Potter,  President,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

Frank  J.  Welch,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Mississippi 
State  College,  State  College,  Mississippi 

Gilbert  F.  White,  President,  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  R.  Will,  Administrative  Officer,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture 

Public  Relations  Officer 

Carlton  Skinner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  the  Official  United  States  Group 

Basil  Capella,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Personal  Secretary  to  the  Chairman 

Margaret  Ramsey,  Department  of  the  Interior 

This  official  group  will  coordinate  United  States 
participation  in  the  Conference  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  approximately  200  scientists,  engineers, 
resource  technicians,  economists,  and  other  ex- 
perts from  this  country. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experience  on  the  techniques  of  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization,  their  eco- 
nomic costs  and  benefits  and  their  interrelations. 
Six  general  subjects :  mineral  resources,  fuel  and 
energy,  water,  land  resources,  forests,  and  wild- 
life, fish  and  marine  resources  will  be  discussed. 
The  Conference  will  have  no  policy-making  re- 
sponsibilities, and  it  will  not  bind  governments 
nor  will  it  formulate  recommendations  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
at  Lake  Success,  there  will  be  a  post-conference 
field  study  trip  sponsored  by  this  government. 
The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  enable  experts  from 
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abroad  to  observe  and  study  industrial  and  gov- 
ernment projects  and  methods  of  conservation  and 
utilization  of  resources  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  trip  starting 
from  New  York  will  proceed  through  Pittsburgh, 
Columbus,  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.-Beltsville,  Maryland  area  and  re- 
turn to  New  York.  At  Pittsburgh,  Columbus, 
and  the  Washington,  D.  C.-Beltsville,  Maryland 
area,  several  local  field  trips  to  projects  covering 
different  phases  of  the  agenda  will  be  available 
to  the  participants  depending  upon  their  specific 
interests. 

Road  and  Motor  Transport  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
9  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Koad  and  Motor  Transport, 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva,  August  23,  1949. 
The  members  of  the  United  States  delegation,  , 
most  of  whom  will  sail  on  the  Queen  Mary,  August 
12,  are  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Henry  Hagans  Kelly,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications,  Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairman 

Herbert  S.  Fairbank,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads,  General  Services  Administration 

Delegates 

Michael  C.  Connors,  President,  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators 

Charles  A.  Horan,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

John  H.  Hunt,  Consulting  Engineer,  American  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association 

Serge  G.  Koushnareff,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Transpor- 
tation, Department  of  Commerce 

Edward  G.  Sparrow,  representing  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  and  the  American  Automobile 
Touring  Alliance 

Advisers 

John  Martin  Cates,  Jr.,  Division  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Douglas  M.  Clarke,  Road  Transport  Adviser,  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe 

John  Warner  Foley,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State 

Clarence  F.  Rogers,  Highway  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads 

Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Mrs.  Doris  Whitnack,  Department  of  State 

The  Road  and  Motor  Transport  Conference  is 
being  held  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  new  world  treaty  on  the  international  movement 
of  motor  vehicles,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  inter- 
national automobile  touring  and  other  forms  of 
traffic.  The  conference  is  expected  to  last  3  weeks 
and  will  be  attended  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 
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For  several  months  the  agencies  to  be  repre- 
snted  on  the  United  States  delegation,  and  numer- 
us  other  interested  groups,  have  been  studying  a 
raft  convention  prepared  by  the  United  Nations. 
he  United  States  position  on  this  draft,  which 
ill  form  the  basis  for  the  delegation's  work  at 
eneva,  embodies  the  recommendations  of  many 
tate  governments,  of  Federal  departments,  and  of 
rivate  organizations  concerned  with  motor  trans- 
>rt,  automotive  manufacturing,  and  highway 
iety. 
The  principal  items  in  the  proposed  treaty  relate 

identification  of  a  vehicle  and  its  driver,  facili- 
tion  of  customs  procedure,  a  few  basic  safety 
lies,  and  certain  technical  requirements.  Its 
ope  is  limited  to  the  operation  of  private  vehicles, 
:cluding  commercial  bus  and  truck  operations. 
The  proposed  treaty  is  applicable  only  to  inter- 
itional  traffic  and  does  not  affect  domestic  traffic, 
tiich  remains  within  the  boundaries  of  the  home 
untry.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
ates,  the  advantage  of  becoming  a  party  to  a 
Drld  treaty  of  this  kind  is  that  it  will  provide 
Ktl  status  for  United  States  motorists  and  their 
hides  when  motoring  abroad,  and  thereby  f  acili- 
te  their  travel  in  foreign  countries.  At  present, 
ch  status  is  enjoyed  by  United  States  motorists 
ily  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  Inter-American  Convention  on  Keg- 
ation  of  Automotive  Traffic,  to  which  the  United 
ates  became  a  party  in  1946. 


the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  (held  at  Bogota,  in  1948)  which  pertain  to 
conventions  on  civil  and  political  rights  of  women 
and  to  economic  conditions  of  working  women  in 
the  Americas. 

Organized  in  1928,  the  Inter- American  Commis- 
sion of  Women  is  the  oldest  intergovernmental 
group  responsible  for  improving  the  status  of 
women.  Each  of  the  21  American  Republics  is 
represented  on  the  Commission  by  one  official  dele- 
gate. The  Organic  Statute  of  the  Commission, 
adopted  at  the  Bogota  conference,  defines  it  as  "a 
permanent  entity  attached  to  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  American  States". 
Its  headquarters  are  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  fifth 
assembly,  was  held  at  Washington  in  December, 
1946.  ' 


U.S.  Educational  Commission 
Established  in  France 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
29  that  the  United  States  Educational  Commis- 
sion, established  in  France  under  the  terms  of  the 
Fulbright  Act,  has  appointed  Dr.  William  A. 
Shimer,  as  executive  officer,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris.  The  Commission  is  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Fulbright  program,  which  may  involve 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  francs  for 
educational  exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 


lary  M.  Cannon  To  Attend  Inter- 
merican  Commission  of  Women 

eleased  to  the  press  August  8] 

Mary  M.  Cannon,  Chief  of  the  International 
vision,  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
11  attend  the  special  assembly  of  the  Inter- 
nerican  Commission  of  Women,  which,  at  the 
citation  of  the  Argentine  Government,  is  sched- 
id  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  August  8-22, 1949. 
:ss  Cannon  has  been  the  United  States  delegate 
the  Commission  since  April  8,  1944,  when  the 
esident  approved  her  appointment  to  succeed 
iry  Winslow. 

Hie  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  extend  the 
11,  political,  economic,  and  social  rights  of  the 
•men  of  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
iion  of  the  internal  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
n  and  the  election  of  a  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
d  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
'thcoming  meeting  will  consider  and  propose 
sans  for  carrying  out  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
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direct  negotiation  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration  in  accord- 
ance with  a  procedure  to  be  laid  down  in  each  case  by 
mutual  agreement. 

Article  18 

The  present  Treaty,  which  is  drawn  up  in  two  copies, 
one  in  the  French  language,  the  other  in  the  Italian 
language,  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional rules  in  force  in  each  of  the  two  States. 

It  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 


Done  at  Paris,  26  March  1949 

For  France: 
It.  Schuman 

[Signed  at  Paris,  26  March,  1949] 


For  Italy: 
C.  Sfoeza 


• 
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Practical  Effects  of  Proposed  Military  Assistance 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 1 


The  Senate,  in  approving  the  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  a  decisive  vote,  has  made 
a  contribution  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  institutions  of  freedom.  I  need  not  dwell 
here  on  the  far-reaching  effects  which  this  action 
will  have  in  world  affairs.  The  members  of  these 
two  Committees  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
aspect  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  all  others  pertain- 
ing to  the  treaty. 

I  should  like  to  deal  at  this  time  with  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program,  which  I  am  convinced 
is  the  next  essential  step  we  should  take  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  positive  and  vigorous  action  the 
United  States  is  taking  in  cooperation  with  other 
free  nations  to  assure  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  free  peoples 
of  the  earth  .have  been  undergoing  an  ordeal 
scarcely  less  exacting  than  war  itself.  The  nature 
of  the  struggle  is  different,  but  the  issue  is  exactly 
the  same — the  survival  of  free  nations  with  their 
integrity  and  independence  inviolate. 

The  peoples  of  the  free  European  nations  have 
met  this  new  test  with  courage  and  resolution  and 
a  higher  degree  of  unity  than  ever  before  attained 
in  times  of  peace.  Aware  that  the  common  danger 
could  be  overcome  only  by  common  action,  they 
have  joined  forces  in  a  sustained  and  concerted 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  their 
own  liberties.  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  the  low  point  of  their  fortunes  has  been 

1  Blade  l>efore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Armed  Service  Committees  on  Aug.  8,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  For  previous  testimony  by 
Secretary  Acheson,  by  Ambassadors  Douglas  and  Grady 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
8,  1949,  p.  186,  and  Aug.  15,  1949,  p.  229. 
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passed,  but  further  great  exertions  are  requirec 
to  maintain  the  forward  movement  with  undi 
minished  force. 

The  scope  and  variety  of  this  effort  are  withou 
precedent  in  human  affairs.  This  is  necessaril 
so  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  bj 
met,  which  is  part  economic,  part  political,  an< 
part  military.  All  the  parts  are  interrelated  an' 
interacting.  Concentration  upon  one  to  the  ne 
gleet  of  the  others  might  well  be  fatal.  The  va 
rious  measures  undertaken  to  deal  with  differen 
aspects  of  the  situation  must  make  an  ordered  an 
cohesive  whole. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  and  chief  sourc 
of  strength  of  the  free  world,  and  therefore  w 
have  special  cause  to  measure  the  effects  of  an 
proposed  action  in  international  affairs  agains 
the  effects  on  our  basic  strength,. 

With  respect  to  Europe,  primary  emphasis  ha 
been  placed  upon  the  revival  of  the  economies  o 
the  free  nations  as  the  necessary  foundation  c 
their  social  structure  and  political  organizatioi 
The  European  Kecovery  Program  has  in  fa( 
achieved  a  gratifying  degree  of  economic  r< 
habilitation.  It  also  has  produced  salutary  r< 
suits  in  the  form  of  greater  political  stability  an 
renewed  confidence  in  the  future. 

Yet  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  ec< 
nomic  measures  alone  are  not  enough.  Econom: 
recovery  itself  depends  to  a  considerable  degr< 
upon  the  people  being  inspired  by  a  sense  of  s< 
curity  and  the  promise  of  the  future  to  put  fort 
their  best  effort  over  a  long  period.  This  sens 
of  security  and  faith  in  the  future  in  turn  depen 
upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  free  natioi 
to  defend  themselves  against  armed  attacl 
Such  a  belief  is  notably  lacking  in  Wester 
Europe  today.     Therefore,  the  capacity  of  nu 
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al  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations 

Europe  must  be  increased,  largely  by  their  own 
fort,  without  impeding  progress  toward  eco- 
imic  recovery.  We  must  not  now  by  failing  to 
cognize  fully  the  fear  of  security  which  is  grow- 
g  out  of  the  clear  pressures  exacted  from  the 
ist,  lose  the  gains  already  made.  Prompt  ac- 
m  is  imperative  to  create  the  conditions  that 
11  allay  that  fear  and  will  erase  the  conditions 
at  might  encourage  an  aggressor  to  resort  to 
ilitary  force. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  European  Re- 
very  Program,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
e  proposed  Military  Assistance  Program  are 
mients  of  a  broad  and  soundly  conceived  policy 
th  definite  and  attainable  objectives.  Two  of 
e  pillars  are  in  place.  Favorable  action  on  the 
ilitary  Assistance  Program  is  vitally  necessary 
iw  as  an  essential  element  of  the  structure. 
One  of  the  basic  premises  for  such  action  is  the 
istence  of  a  very  real  and  very  strong  commu- 
ty  of  interest  between  this  country  and  the  free 
tions  of  Western  Europe.  In  addition  to 
her  considerations,  this  common  bond  is  a  rec- 
nition  of  the  demonstrable  truth  that  the  se- 
rity  of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of 
estern  Europe  are  one  and  the  same  thing  and 

fact  are  indivisible.  The  treaty  which  we 
ve  just  ratified  is  the  formal  acknowledgment 

a  relationship  that  has  long  existed  in  fact — 
e  mutual  dependence  of  the  members  of  the 
:lantic  community. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ption  of  Great  Britain,  were  virtually  disarmed 

a  result  of  enemy  occupation  during  the  war. 
ley  have  begun  to  rebuild  their  defenses  but 
ve  made  barely  a  beginning,  because  the  greater 
rt  of  their  effort  has  properly  gone  into  eco- 
mic  recovery.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union 
s  continued  to  maintain  the  largest  armed 
rces  in  the  peacetime  history  of  any  country, 
s  substantially  expanded  the  areas  under  its 
ntrol,  and  has  used,  or  attempted  to  use,  its  ob- 
dus  military  superiority  to  intimidate  and  co- 
se smaller  nations.  The  serious  imbalance  of 
litary  strength  in  postwar  Europe  has  exposed 
B  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  the  constant 
nger  of  aggression  and  has  created  a  wide- 
read  sense  of  insecurity  which  has  impaired 
nfidence  in  the  future  and  impeded  the  recovery 
bit. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  situation  for  our 
m  country  ?  It  is  important  that  the  American 
ople  fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  cir- 
mstances  I  have  outlined  have  radically  altered 
e  security  position  of  the  United  States.  In 
th  of  the  two  World  Wars  in  which  we  have 
gaged,  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  were  rela- 
'ely  strong — in  fact,  at  the  outset  they  possessed 
)re  military   power  than   the  United   States. 
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They  grappled  first  with  the  enemy  and  fought 
the  early  stages  of  both  wars  with  comparatively 
little  help  from  us.  In  each  case,  only  after  a 
period  of  intensive  training  and  rearming  were  we 
able  to  throw  our  full  weight  into  the  struggle  and 
tip  the  scales  on  our  side. 

The  first  line  of  defense  is  still  in  Europe,  but 
our  European  allies  today  do  not  have  the  mili- 
tary capacity  to  hold  that  line.  The  shield  behind 
which  we  marshalled  our  forces  to  strike  decisive 
blows  for  the  common  cause  no  longer  exists.  In 
that  sense,  the  United  States  is  open  to  attack  on 
its  own  territory  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before. 

But  in  a  broader  sense  this  weakness  in  the  front 
line  of  defense  in  Europe  produces  not  only  stra- 
tegic dangers  to  our  own  country — it  increases  the 
danger  of  war  itself.  In  and  of  itself  it  is  an  in- 
vitation to  aggression  and  hence  a  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  dictators  of  recent 
times  have  become  involved  in  war,  when,  in  their 
belief,  their  intended  victims  would  fall  easy  prey 
without  substantial  risk  to  the  aggressor.  The 
strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  such  dangerous  self-deception. 
Its  first  objective,  like  that  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  is  peace. 

Thus,  history  and  common  sense  dictate  the  wis- 
dom that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  of  our 
own  security  is  immeasurably  advanced  by  the 
strengthening  of  Western  Europe  to  resist  ag- 
gression. The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reflecting 
this  wisdom,  is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  com- 
mon and  collective  defense  of  that  area  by  the 
member  nations.  This  purpose  is  in  turn  ad- 
vanced as  the  members  progressively  become  more 
able  to  play  their  parts  in  collective  action. 

The  treaty  does  not  contemplate  that  one  na- 
tion undertakes  the  defense  of  the  area,  but  that 
all  do.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  eveiy 
desire  to  play  their  full  part.  Their  peoples  pas- 
sionately want  to  avoid  the  indignities  and  suffer- 
ing of  another  occupation.  They  know  only  too 
well  that,  even  though  they  might  be  subsequently 
liberated,  they  might  never  recover  from  the  de- 
struction of  their  free  institutions  and  the  shat- 
tering of  the  very  foundations  of  their  civilization. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  if  at- 
tacked and  to  be  able  to  hold  the  aggressor  at 
bay  until  we  can  come  quickly  to  their  aid.  They 
can  realize  this  purpose  only  if  they  actually  pos- 
sess adequate  defense  forces  in  being,  not  planned 
on  paper  for  some  future  date  or  concentrated 
three  thousand  miles  away  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Both  the  will  to  fight  and  the  ability  to 
fight  in  Western  Europe  will  be  perceptibly  in- 
creased by  the  provision  of  the  means  with  which 
to  fight. 

To  accomplish  this  fully  will  take  time  both  to 
develop  the  necessary  plans  and  to  carry  them 
out.  The  effectiveness  of  this  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  through  the  coordination  made  pos- 
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sible  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Article  9  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  which 
all  members  of  the  treaty  will  be  represented. 
The  Council  will  appoint  a  defense  committee 
charged  with  making  recommendations  for  imple- 
menting the  military  clauses  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  result  in  the  development 
of  integrated  defense  plans  for  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  Each  member  will  be  assigned  specific 
duties  and  functions  as  part  of  the  over-all  plan. 
This  will  result  in  a  logical  and  practical  division 
of  labor  which  will  produce  greater  effectiveness 
and  greater  economy  of  effort  and  expenditures. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  with  far- 
reaching  implications.  The  principle  of  common 
defense  is  the  basis  of  the  present  program.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  has  already  described  the  strategic 
factors  underlying  the  broad  concept  that  dictates 
the  division  of  responsibilities  among  these  nations. 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  no  longer  plan  to 
maintain  complete,  balanced  defense  establish- 
ments on  an  individual  basis.  Instead  each  will 
specialize  in  the  kinds  of  forces  and  the  production 
of  weapons  for  which  it  is  best  suited  and  which 
will  fit  into  a  pattern  of  integrated  defense.  The 
program  proposed  now  is  based  on  that  pattern  of 
integrated  defense. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  will 
ultimately  bring  into  being  a  defensive  strength 
far  more  effective  than  the  sum  total  of  what  the 
member  countries  might  be  able  to  achieve  indi- 
vidually, and  at  a  considerable  over-all  saving. 
This  concept  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  United 
States  as  promising  not  only  a  revitalized  defense 
force  for  Western  Europe,  but  also  one  which  the 
Europeans  in  time  can  support  without  further  di- 
rect assistance  from  us.  But  all  this  will  not  come 
about  overnight.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  unprecedented  in  peacetime,  and  will  re- 
quire time,  patience  and  much  hard  work  before 
it  can  be  fully  realized. 

But  at  the  moment,  the  urgent  and  pressing  need 
is  to  strengthen  with  essential  equipment  the  exist- 
ing and  presently  authorized  forces  in  Western 
Europe  which  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
planning  and  development  must  build.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  and  the  present  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  enable  the  builders  to  build  upon 
something  real. 

It  is  for  this  compelling  reason  that  the  pro- 
posed Military  Assistance  Program  is  being  urged 
for  adoption  at  this  time,  both  for  its  immediate 
effects  and  for  the  practical  basis  it  will  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  full  details  of  an  inter- 
grated  defense.  The  arms  to  be  supplied  under 
the  proposed  program  will  serve  at  least  in  part 
to  meet  the  present  dire  need  of  the  European  re- 
cipients in  making  their  existing  and  presently 
authorized  forces  effective.  They  will  become  the 
nucleus   around   which   effective   detailed    plan- 
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ning  for  the  defense  of  the  area  can  be  realistic. 
Much  will  be  gained  and  nothing  will  be  lost 
by  extending  this  military  assistance  now.  The 
allocation  of  equipment  and  materials  is  based 
upon  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  as  a  whole.  The  distribution 
has  been  carefully  planned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  working  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  collective  deficiencies  of  the  defense  forces 
in  Western  Europe. 

These  basic  requirements  of  the  presently  author- 
ized defense  forces  of  Western  Europe  are  appar- 
ent today.  They  are  indispensable  for  this  pur- 
pose and  they  are  valid  whatever  form  future 
plans  may  take.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  now  to 
place  the  weapons  and  materials  where  they  are 
needed.  Under  the  proposed  program — and  I 
think  this  is  of  paramount  importance — the  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  other  equipment  provided  will  be 
placed  without  delay,  ready  for  use  if  necessary, 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  handle  them  in  the  collective  defense.  Many 
months  will  be  saved  by  following  this  procedure. 
Since  the  present  weakness  invites  the  danger  of 
war  and  since  future  planning  cannot  impair  the 
validity  of  this  program,  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk 
the  possible  consequences  of  delay. 

The  strongest  proof  that  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  now  before  the  Congress  fully  ac- 
cords with  the  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  is  in  fact  urgently  needed  to  achieve 
its  purposes  is  the  attitude  of  the  other  members 
of  the  pact.  The  Western  European  members 
clearly  recognize  that  their  chances  of  preventing 
aggression,  or  of  repelling  aggression  if  it  comes, 
rest  on  the  concept  of  collective  preparation  and 
collective  action.  The  compulsion  to  unite  in  or- 
ganizing an  integrated  defense  for  the  Atlantic 
community  is  even  stronger  on  their  part  than  on 
ours,  because  of  their  exposed  position  and  mili- 
tary weakness. 

The  Brussels  treaty  countries  have  already  set 
up  a  centralized  defense  group  which  is  actively 
coordinating  the  unitary  defense  plans  of  the 
members.  They  already  have  a  single  staff  or- 
ganization to  develop  and  effectuate  the  common 
defense  plan.  They  and  the  other  European 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  are  eager  to 
join  in  the  larger  effort  of  planning  the  collective 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  community.  But  they 
well  know  that  no  amount  of  planning,  without 
an  equipped  force  upon  which  to  build,  can  be 
more  than  a  paper  defense.  As  an  indispensable 
preparation  for  giving  substance  to  those  plans, 
they  have  urgently  requested  arms  from  the  only 
source  open  to  them — the  United  States.  They 
strongly  feel  that  rebuilding  their  present  forces, 
by  their  own  efforts  supplemented  by  ours,  is  the 
first  essential  for  making  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  a  truly  effective  force  for  peace. 

They  are,  in  fact,  already  making  strenuous  ex- 
ertions on  their  own  behalf.  They  are  currently 
spending  the  equivalent  of  about  5.5  billion  dol- 
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irs  annually  on  their  defense  establishments — a 
am  approximately  five  times  as  large  as  the 
mount  proposed  for  allotment  to  them  under  the 
lilitary  Assistance  Program.  Their  collective 
ef  ense  expenditures  bear  approximately  the  same 
atio  to  their  total  national  incomes  as  do  our  own. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  dealing  not 
|th  abstractions,  but  with  people.  Our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  are  human  beings,  with  human 
opes  and  fears.  Because  of  the  constructive  and 
roductive  efforts  which  we  and  they  have  put 
arth  together  in  recent  months,  their  hopes  today 
re  greater  than  their  fears.  We  must  keep  their 
opes  in  the  ascendancy. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  United 
tates  would  meet  this  situation  by  authorizing 
le  President  to  supply  military  assistance  hereto- 
Dre  requested  by  nations  which  have  joined  with 
s  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  purposes  of 
ollective  defense,  on  the  basis  of  self-help  and 
mtual  aid.  The  amount  of  assistance  proposed 
or  these  nations  is  approximately  1.1  billion  dol- 
irs  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950.  Our 
id,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  will  supplement  what 
lese  countries  are  doing  for  themselves  and  for 
ach  other.  Witnesses  from  the  government 
gencies  concerned,  who  have  worked  out  the  de- 
lils  of  the  program,  will  give  you  the  exact  na- 
ire  of  the  aid  to  be  provided  in  the  form  of  equip- 
lent  and  materials  and  will  give  you  in  detail  the 
ctive  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  al- 
eady  in  operation  in  Western  Europe.  But  no 
latter  how  willing  these  nations  are,  they  cannot 
ebuild  their  defenses  without  our  help,  because 
lany  of  the  vital  things  they  need  can  be  bought 
nly  with  dollars,  which  they  do  not  have.  More- 
ver,  too  great  an  exertion  for  defense  prepara- 
ions  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  recov- 
ry  effort. 

Part  of  the  dollar  aid  we  alone  can  provide  can 
e  used  to  increase  military  production  in  Western 
Europe,  however,  without  retarding  economic  re- 
overy.  Certain  facilities  for  military  produc- 
ion  not  in  use  now  because  of  the  lack  of  tools  or 
laterials  that  must  be  bought  with  dollars  can  be 
ctivated  and  manned  by  labor  that  also  is  avail- 
ble,  if  the  critical  equipment  and  material  are 
upplied.  The  present  allocations  in  the  Military 
Lssistance  Program  include  155  million  dollars 
D  enable  the  European  countries  to  increase  their 
military  output  in  this  way.  It  is  estimated  that 
s  a  consequence  of  this  help,  they  will  be  able 
hrough  their  own  efforts  over  a  2-year  period  to 
ugment  their  military  production  by  the  equiva- 
3nt  of  700  million  dollars  of  military  equipment 
without  adversely  affecting  the  recovery  effort. 

One  effect  of  this  procedure  will  be  to  reduce  the 
mount  of  aid  required  from  this  country  in  the 
uture.     Future  requirements  of  military  assist- 
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ance  to  the  European  countries  also  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  supply,  under  the  program  now 
recommended,  of  many  capital  items  that  will  not 
have  to  be  renewed  in  peacetime. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  predict  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, how  long  we  may  need  to  continue  some 
military  assistance  to  the  European  members  of 
the  pact.  Many  variables,  over  which  we  have 
little  control,  are  involved,  such  as  the  rate  of 
economic  recovery,  the  imminence  and  extent  of 
the  aggressive  threat,  and  strategic  considerations 
and  developments  in  the  art  of  warfare. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  continue  aid  to  the  Greek 
people  in  their  gallant  resistance  to  the  attempt 
of  a  Communist-led  minority  to  owerthrow  by  vio- 
lence the  legally  constituted  government.  The 
prospects  are  now  good  that  the  campaign  against 
the  guerrillas  may  soon  be  successfully  concluded. 
We  also  intend  to  assist  the  Turkish  people  in 
resisting  heavy  Soviet  pressure.  An  amount  of 
$211,370,000,  is  requested  for  this  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  requested  in  the 
amount  of  $27,640,000  would  enable  us  to  help 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  certain  other  free 
nations  exposed  to  danger.  We  propose  to  grant 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  where  a  gov- 
ernment established  as  a  result  of  free  elections 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  is  men- 
aced by  the  threat  of  internal  subversion  and  ex- 
ternal force.  We  propose  to  aid  Iran,  which  has 
been  under  insistent  Soviet  pressure  and  to  which 
we  have  supplied  limited  military  assistance  and 
sent  two  military  missions.  We  propose  to  con- 
tinue military  aid  to  the  Philippine  Republic,  as 
originally  undertaken  under  the  act  of  June  26, 
1946. 

In  addition  to  aid  in  the  form  of  grants,  the 
legislation  before  you  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  procurement  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  have  joined  with  us  in  a  collective 
defense  and  regional  arrangement.  Before  any 
such  contract  is  entered  into,  any  such  country 
would  make  available  to  us  the  full  cost  of  such 
procurement.  Thus  there  is  no  cost  to  us,  nor  any 
risk  of  cost  to  us,  in  providing  this  assistance. 
This  provision  would  enable  us  to  assist  the  efforts 
of  certain  friendly  countries,  such  as  Canada  and 
other  American  Republics,  to  increase  their  de- 
fensive strength,  since  it  would  facilitate  their 
purchase  of  American  military  equipment.  It 
would  also  assist  us  in  achieving  standardization 
of  military  equipment,  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangements 
in  which  we  have  joined. 

In  considering  all  aspects  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  the  special  complexities  of  the 
problem  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  Al- 
though the  countries  to  which  we  can  furnish  aid 
are  limited  to  those  specifically  covered  in  the 
legislation  before  you,  unforeseen  emergencies, 
necessitating  prompt  and  appropriate  action,  may 
arise  at  any  time.     It  would  not  be  wise  to  pre- 
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scribe  too  rigid  a  statutory  framework  for  the 
execution  of  this  policy.  If  the  limitations  were 
too  stringent,  the  Executive  might  find  that  he 
was  constrained  from  taking  the  very  action 
which  some  ur  pected  situation  demanded  in 
the  national  interest.  For  this  reason,  some  small 
degree  of  flexibility  in  determining  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  furnished  to  authorized  recipients  is 
required. 

The  President  is  directed  to  terminate  such  as- 
sistance to  any  nation  upon  its  request.  He 
would  be  required  to  cut  off  such  assistance  when 
it  is  no  longer  consistent  with  our  national  in- 
terest or  with  our  obligation  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  refrain  from  aiding  nations 
against  which  preventive  or  enforcement  action 
is  taken. 

The  legislation  provides  for  centralized  control 
of  the  program  within  this  government.  Over- 
all direction  would  be  exercised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  because  of  the  intimate  relations 
between  military  assistance  and  our  foreign  policy 
as  a  whole.  The  Department  would  work  closely 
with  the  other  government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  program;  particularly  the  National 
Military  Establishment  and  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration.  The  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  for  example,  would  provide 
equipment  from  its  stocks,  military  advice,  and 
training  assistance,  and  would  procure  the  new 
items  to  be  manufactured.  The  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  would  provide  the 
proper  coordination  with  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  safeguard  the  priority  of  economic 
recovery  against  any  tendency  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  emphasize  military  production  at  the 
expense  of  recovery  needs.  To  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent,  administration  of  the  program 
abroad  would  be  conducted  through  normal  diplo- 
matic and  military  channels,  to  ensure  integration 
with  the  other  overseas  operations  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  program  is  the  most 
logical  and  effective  way  of  dealing  with  a  major 
problem  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged  but  must  be  recognized  and  met 
with  firm  and  forthright  measures.  If  the  job 
of  assisting  the  free  nations  to  strengthen  their 
defense  against  aggression  is  worth  doing,  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  When  the  stakes  fundamen- 
tally at  issue  are  our  own  freedom  and  security, 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  be  satis- 
fied to  settle  for  half  measures. 

I  think  we  can  put  this  proposal  in  proper  per- 
spective by  considering  what  its  practical  effects 
are  likely  to  be. 

First:  Would  it  strengthen  or  weaken  the  se- 
curity of  the  North  Atlantic  community?  West- 
ern Europe  is  now  an  organism  with  a  soft  shell, 
and  as  such  it  invites  attack  from  the  predatory. 
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It  must  develop  a  hard  shell  of  adequate  defeni 
forces  to  discourage  such  an  attack.  It  is  to  01 
interest  to  hasten  the  growth  of  that  protective  d 
vice  without  weakening  the  economic  health  < 
Western  Europe.  The  quickest  way  we  can  a 
celerate  the  strengthening  of  the  defense  mecl 
anism  of  Europe  without  impairing  its  reyivir 
economy  is  by  sharing  some  of  our  own  militai 
strength.  This  will  not  lessen  our  own  prote 
tive  strength  but  in  due  course  will  increase  it  1 
putting  the  means  of  defense  in  the  hands  of  01 
friends  who  are  on  the  front  line  of  possib 
danger. 

A  realistic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  tl 
struggle  being  waged  in  Europe  warns  us  th 
we  must  consider  the  ever-present  possibility  j 
aggression  and  take  effective  action  to  forestall 
Whatever  the  Communists  may  claim  for  the  su 
posedly  superior  appeal  of  their  ideology  to  t. 
minds  of  men,  the  record  shows  that  no  Comm 
nist  government  has  come  to  power  in  any  count 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  openly  express* 
in  an  honest  election.  The  pressure  of  the  lar 
military  forces  maintained  in  readiness  at  all  tim 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  the  club  in  the  clos 
of  every  Communist  government  in  Europe,  aJ 
there  is  little  effort  made  to  keep  the  weap< 
concealed. 

The  record  also  shows,  notably  in  the  cases 
France  and  Italy,  that  if  strength  in  the  hands 
democratic  governments  is  resolutely  and  wise 
used,  they  can  prevent  aggressive  Communist  n 
norities  from  seizing  power  by  force.  The  mi 
tary  assistance  proposed  for  Western  Euro 
would  go  to  governments  which  have  alrea 
proved  themselves  capable  of  dealing  with  si 
version.  The  further  strengthening  of  their  < 
fenses  would  make  them  still  less  vulnerable 
internal  threats  to  their  security  and  more  < 
pable  of  resisting  aggression  against  th 
frontiers. 

It  is  not  intended  that  there  should  be  ma 
tained  in  Western  Europe  forces-in-being  capal 
of  defending  all  Europe  against  an  all-out  atta< 
But,  it  is  essential  to  international  peace  and  c 
own  security  that  there  be  maintained  in  We 
ern  Europe  forces  sufficient  to  convince  any  wou 
be  aggressor  that  he  could  not  by  quick  marcl 
gain  easy  victories. 

Second :  Would  it  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
curity  of  the  United  States  ?  I  have  already  in 
cated  the  reasons  why  I  believe  it  is  of  paramoi 
importance  to  the  security  position  of  this  col 
try  to  help  recreate  the  defense  capabilities 
Western  Europe.  Events  have  proved  that  < 
national  security  requires  the  preservation  of  I 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  free  nations 
Europe.  Even  though  our  defenses  in  this  coi 
try  may  be  strong,  we  are  only  partly  proted 
as  long  as  the  European  members  of  the  Atlari 
community  are  woefully  weak.  The  transfer 
some  of  our  military  potential  to  Western  Euro 
without  weakening  us  at  home,  is  a  form  of 
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■ranee  which  is  soundly  conceived  and  which  we 
san  afford.  It  is  simply  common  sense  to  shift 
>art  of  our  strength,  which  at  the  moment  is  the 
najor  element  of  strength  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
nunity,  to  the  point  where  it  may  be  needed  first 
md  can  be  used  with  quick  effectiveness. 

Third:  Would  military  assistance  strengthen 
>r  weaken  the  chances  of  world  peace?  The 
greatest  danger  to  world  peace  today  is  the  possi- 
)ility  that  an  aggressor,  in  an  ill-considered  at- 
tempt at  easy  conquest,  might  launch  an  attack  on 
m  intended  victim  which  would  draw  other  forces 
nto  the  conflict  and  precipitate  an  all-out  war. 
rhe  Military  Assistance  Program  is  designed  to 
jreclude  that  possibility  by  providing  free  na- 
ions  under  pressure  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves effectively  and  thus  to  discourage  a  poten- 
ial  aggressor  from  making  the  attempt. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  is  wholly  de- 
fensive in  nature.  The  Soviet  Government  is 
iware  that  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  who, 
mlike  the  Russian  people,  have  a  voice  in  their 
)wn  destinies,  earnestly  desire  peace.  We  all 
mow  that  there  is  one  major  source  of  danger  to 
svorld  peace  today.  The  purpose  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  is  to  help  protect  the  free 
aations  against  the  danger  from  that  source. 

Fourth:  Would  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram strengthen  or  weaken  the  United  Nations? 
rhe  primary  objective  of  the  United  Nations  is 
he  preservation  of  world  peace  by  the  collective 
iction  of  nations  which  agree  to  settle  their  dis- 
sutes  of  pacific  means,  according  to  the  principles 
ind  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Again,  we  all 
mow  which  nation  has  frustrated  the  search  for 
collective  security  in  the  United  Nations  and  has 
continued  to  use  force  as  an  instrument  of  national 
aolicy  in  violation  of  the  principles  and  provisions 
)f  the  Charter. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peace-loving  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  acting  individually 
)r  collectively  as  the  need  may  require,  to  meet  this 
primary  threat  to  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity realistically  and  unequivocally.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  demonstrate  to  any  transgressor 
;he  inexorable  necessities  which  make  the  safety 
md  well-being  of  any  one  nation  dependent  upon 
what  other  nations  may  do. 

It  was  this  historic  fact  of  interdependence 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations, 
md  it  is  against  this  broad  current  of  history  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  unhappily 
set  their  course.  We  shall  stand  in  criminal  neg- 
lect, and  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  will 
be  seriously  jeopardized  if  we  do  not  do  all  that 
we  can,  by  both  moral  and  material  means,  to 
bring  home  to  these  men  the  wisdom  of  leading 
their  peoples  toward  world  cooperation  and  world 
peace. 

When  the  inescapable  fact  of  interdependence  is 
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clearly  understood,  and  fully  accepted,  then  we 
shall  have  a  stronger  United  Nations  in  which 
every  member  will  have  genuinely  renounced 
force  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The 
peace-loving  nations  of  today  are  building  the 
structure  of  that  fuller  cooperation.  They  never 
have  accepted  and  never  will  accept  the  viewpoint 
that  peace  lies  only  on  the  far  side  of  another  war. 
It  is  a  bitter  commentary  on  our  times  that  the 
most  persuasive  means  to  peace  is  an  armed  se- 
curity. Yet,  we  are  certain  of  our  facts.  The 
leaders  of  totalitarian  states  will  cooperate  when 
they  are  convinced  that  the  free  nations  are  too 
strong  to  be  overcome  by  external  aggression  or 
internal  subversion.  We  may  hope  that  other 
arguments  will  move  them  to  take  their  respon- 
sible places  in  the  world  community,  but  we  dare 
not  risk  our  homes  and  our  lives  on  a  wishful 
premise. 

Until  the  collective  security  system  envisioned 
by  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations  is  wholly 
effective,  those  members  sincerely  devoted  to  that 
principle  should  work  together  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  through  regional  arrangements  and 
associations  for  collective  self-defense.  The  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
by  strengthening  the  free  nations  against  the  dan- 
gers of  aggression  will  hasten  the  day  when  war 
will  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable  by  aggressors, 
as  well  as  condemned  as  immoral  by  humanity 
itself. 

Judged  pragmatically  by  the  existing  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  is  a  necessary  and  work- 
able measure  for  the  solution  of  a  major  problem 
of  our  time — the  collective  defense  of  peaceful 
nations  against  the  known  clangers  of  aggression. 


Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Europe 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

This  government  is  gratified  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  being  held.  As 
we  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  welcome  any  devel- 
opment which  promotes  constructive  interna- 
tional integration.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  been  established,  although  its  powers  are 
naturally  limited,  demonstrates  that  measures 
which  until  very  recently  were  considered  beyond 
the  bounds  of  practical  politics  have  come  to  be 
practical  and  have  actually  been  taken.  The  elec- 
tion of  Paul-Henri  Spaak  as  its  President  gives 
the  Council  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  combines 
exceptional  breadth  of  vision  with  highly  practi- 
cal statesmanship  and  augurs  well  for  the  Coun- 
cil's future. 
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Economic  and  Political  Forces  in  Germany 


Statement  by  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  1 


Being  here  on  a  rather  hurried  trip  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  administrative  problems  in  Ger- 
many which  arise  out  of  the  impending  transfer 
of  authority  from  Military  to  Commission  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  some  im- 
pressions I  have  gathered  from  my  relatively  short 
stay  there. 

Many  who  have  been  in  Germany  have  reported 
to  the  American  people  their  impressions.  Ameri- 
can correspondents  and  commentators  are  daily 
reporting  on  conditions  in  Germany.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  add  much  to  the  picture  they 
have  already  given  you. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  American 
people  sense  the  play  of  great  forces  about  Ger- 
many today  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  deep  sig- 
nificance to  the  United  States  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  that  country.  Too  often  forces 
generated  in  Germany  have  deflected  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  their  normal  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  memory  of  terrible  brutalities  in- 
flicted on  innocent  people  has  almost  become  sub- 
consciously associated  with  the  mention  of  Ger- 
many and  Germany's  leaders  in  the  minds  of 
Americans.  Incidentally,  I  have  felt  that  many 
right-minded  Germans  still  do  not  fully  realize 
the  mistrust  which  still  pervades  the  world  re- 
garding their  country.  The  result  is  a  determi- 
nation to  remove  permanently  the  menace  of 
further  German  militarism  and  intolerance.  At 
the  same  time,  the  American  people  have  an  en- 
lightened and  firm  desire  to  see  the  German  people 
repair  their  wounds  and  restore  themselves  to  a 
useful  and  constructive  position  in  the  community 
of  nations.  As  yet  we  have  no  peace  treaty,  and 
we  have  a  divided  country  ruled  by  widely  di- 
vergent motives.  There  are  pulls  and  hauls  of 
policy  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  all  of  which 
can  very  rapidly  be  sensed  after  a  very  short  stay 
in  the  country,  yet  Western  Germany  has  very 
greatly  progressed  since  the  surrender.  General 
Clay,  my  predecessor,  has  stated  that  the  punitive 

'Made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Aug. 
9,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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stage  of  our  occupation  of  Germany  has  abou 
ended.  We  are  entering  now  upon  a  new  stage 
We  are  about  to  permit  the  people  of  Wester] 
Germany  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  se 
lection.  In  a  few  days  an  election  to  choose  th 
legislators  of  the  new  state  will  take  place,  an< 
shortly  thereafter  the  new  government  will  h 
formally  instituted. 

I  have  referred  to  the  misgivings  which  remaii 
in  people's  minds  as  to  how  the  new  Germany  wil 
devote  itself  to  peace  because  I  suppose  that  th 
one  question  that  I  am  most  frequently  asked  ii 
the  short  time  since  my  return  from  Germany  i 
whether  I  feel  that  there  are  signs  of  a  dangerou 
revival  of  Nazism  or  Nationalism  in  Germany. 

The  related  question  which  I  am  also  frequently 
asked  is  whether  the  economic  recovery  of  Ger 
many  is  attended  by  any  danger  to  the  security  o: 
the  Western  European  nations. 

Let  me  attempt  to  give  you  my  first  impressions 
on  both  of  these  questions.  First,  as  to  the  growtr 
of  Nationalism,  certainly  many  people  in  German] 
are  growing  more  assertive  than  they  have  beer 
at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  war ;  there  is  more 
to  eat,  at  least  in  the  Western  zone,  and,  as  the 
fear  of  starvation  and  the  shock  of  a  total  military 
defeat  have  receded,  people  are  beginning  to  asserl 
themselves  more  than  they  were  disposed  to  when 
they  were  hopeless,  hungry,  and  absorbed  only  in 
finding  a  living  among  the  rubble.  In  spite  of 
their  defeat,  the  German  people  remain  patriotic, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  feel  imposed  upon 
when  they  are  blamed  for  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  faults  of  others  whose  policies  they  are  now 
prepared  to  disclaim.  I  do  not  believe  Nazism  as 
such  is  being  revived;  I  do  not  believe  that  new 
leaders  today  would  get  far  if  they  really  at- 
tempted to  resurrect  Nazism  or  reglorify  Hitler. 
All  that  is  too  closely  associated  with  defeat  and 
disgraceful  acts.  There  is  another  sign  and  a 
much  more  hopeful  one.  There  is  now,  in 
Western  Germany  at  least,  a  determined  and 
strong  group  who  are  truly  devoted  to  the  concept 
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a  peaceful  nonaggressive  Germany.  There  is 
trong  core  of  freedom-seeking  people  among 
general  population,  and  they  have  earnestly 
perated  in  the  efforts  made  to  democratize  the 
ntry.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  liberals, 
ong  labor,  as  well  as  among  what  the  Com- 
nists  love  to  call  the  "Bourgeoisie."  All  these 
aid  set  their  forces  hard  against  the  revival 
any  purely  militaristic  or  Nazi  cult.  I  would 
sss  that  they  would  not  be  easily  overwhelmed 
the  old  forces  of  militarism  and  Nazism. 
fet  it  is  a  fact  that  today,  roughly  speaking, 
Bit  30  percent  of  the  more  important  positions 
the  government  and  industry  are  occupied  by 
a  who  were  formerly  Nazi  followers.  This 
ies  with  localities,  and  my  figures  are  very 
xact. 

xenerally  speaking,  these  men  are  not  former 
ivists  though,  here  and  there,  they  crop  up 
.  The  group  I  speak  of  is  made  up  of  fol- 
ders, collaborators,  people  who  were  definitely 
iresisters  to  the  Nazi  regime;  but  in  judging 
m,  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  relatively  few 

0  did  resist ;  bear  in  mind  the  old  German  con- 
t  of  authority  and  blind  obedience  to  all  officials 

1  to  the  state,  and  the  heavy  penalities  meted 
for  resistance ;  and  bear  also  in  mind  that  many 

0  did  resist  are  now  dead.     Out  of  the  45  mil- 

1  in  the  Western  zone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  far 
re  than  30  percent  went  along,  so  to  speak,  with 
zi  domination. 

fow,  however,  by  our  own  rules,  after  having 
finally  cleared  out  all  Nazis,  German  Courts 

trying  the  less  virulent  ones,  and  after  the 
irts  have  cleared  them  whether  by  acquittal,  by 
;,  or  other  punishment,  the  defendants  are  re- 
red  to  civil  activity.     Until  recently  these  peo- 

were  ostracized  entirely  from  such  activities. 
ey  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
;  in  the  political  or  industrial  life  of  their  com- 
nities.  Since  these  clearances  all  occurred 
ently,  it  is  natural  that  the  large  percentage  of 
;  newcomers  in  the  field  are  of  this  class.  I  do 
;  think  this  fact  by  itself  is  a  bad  omen.  In- 
sd,  it  would  be  a  bad  omen,  I  believe,  if  all  those 

0  had  been  Nazi  followers  were  permanently 
luded  from  engaging  in  the  normal  activities 
citizens.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Nazis  who 
omitted  acts  of  such  a  nature  that  their  crimes 
st  in  all  decency  be  requited,  but  these  apart, 
are  coming  to  the  time,  and  I  think  it  is  pres- 
ly  upon  us,  when  we  must  test  the  German 
)ple  more  on  their  present  disposition  than  upon 
at  they  did  or  did  not  do  10  or  15  years  ago. 
'Tow  as  to  the  matter  of  economic  recovery; 
at  I  have  seen  of  Germany  in  my  first  weeks  of 
ce  contrasts  vividly  with  what  I  saw  in  1944 

1  1945,  when  I  was  last  there.  Trade  is  mov- 
I  chimneys  are  smoking,  and  generally  there  is 
5  shabbiness,  less  dirt,  and  less  despair  about. 
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The  rather  phenomenal  growth  of  Germany's 
trade  and  production  in  the  last  year  is  something 
for  which  we  should  be  deeply  thankful.  My 
fervent  hope  is  that  all  this  will  last.  There  is 
no  menace  in  recovery ;  there  would  be  more  than 
a  menace  if  none  occurred ;  but  the  recovery,  phe- 
nomenal as  it  is,  has  left  some  severe  problems  in 
its  wake — lack  of  capital  funds  for  investment, 
unemployment,  high  prices — all  these  exist  in 
spite  of  the  upward  production  curves  on  the 
charts. 

Germany  has  lost  many  productive  territories — 
for  example  Silesia,  the  Saar,  and  East  Prussia. 
The  country  itself  remains  divided,  one  part  of 
which  is  heavily  oppressed.  The  population  in 
the  Western  zones  has  greatly  increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expulsions  or  flights  from  the  Eastern 
territories.  Although  the  production  figures 
show  80  to  90  percent  of  the  1938  levels,  we  know 
that  countries  in  Europe  which  have  been  able  to 
get  their  production  up  to  as  high  as  140  percent 
of  1938  are  still  in  trouble  economically.  This 
leaves  a  wide  gap  indeed  between  the  German  level 
of  production  and  what  certain  of  Germany's 
competitors  have  attained. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  exports  of  Western 
Germany  are  roughly  estimated  to  be  only  25  per- 
cent of  what  they  were  prewar.  We  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  there  will  be  coal  control  boards, 
steel  control  boards,  a  Ruhr  Authority,  the  Mili- 
tary Security  Board,  to  mention  only  certain  of 
the  supervisory  bodies.  I  believe  with  all  this 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  revival 
of  the  present  Western  German  economy  will 
lead  to  a  new  German  aggression.  The  essential 
security  is  our  own  resolution  to  act  in  timely 
fashion  if  and  when  we  see  real  signs  of  German 
militarism  returning.  We  must  remember  that 
it  was  not  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  Germany 
was  doing  in  the  Hitler  days  that  held  our  hand ; 
it  was  Allied  irresolution. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question.  Have  you  any  comment  on  the  recent 
statements  of  German  political  leaders,  which  are 
critical  of  occupation  authorities  and  occupation 
policies? 

Answer.  While  I  suppose  one  can  expect  some 
rather  loose  and  indeed  demagogic  statements  to 
be  a  natural  phenomena  of  any  political  cam- 
paign, I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
emphasis  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  by  cer- 
tain political  leaders  in  Germany  on  "pin-prick- 
ing" the  occupation.  With  so  many  tremendous 
problems  facing  the  new  German  Government, 
with  all  of  the  substantial  issues  which  attend  the 
formation  of  that  government,  and  with  the  vital 
necessity  for  objective  consideration  of  those 
problems  and  issues,  one  could  reasonably  hope 
that  more  time  and  discussion  would  be  directed 
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to  such  matters.  These  leaders  realize,  even  if  the 
German  people  as  a  whole  have  not  yet  been  fully 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  but  for  the  forces  of 
occupation  and  but  for  the  treasures  which  are 
being  poured  into  Germany  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  people  are  fed  and  well-maintained,  their 
condition  would  be  as  precarious  and  miserable  as 
it  was  in  1945.  While  no  occupation  is  popular 
and  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  occupation  au- 
thorities expect  to  be  popular,  the  fact  is  that  the 
occupation  by  the  Western  powers  is  assisting  the 
German  people  to  recovery  and  that  it  will  last 
just  as  long  as  and  no  longer  than  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Question.  There  has  been  considerable  question 
about  the  future  status  of  Berlin  due  in  part  to 
announcements  that  there  was  to  be  some  consoli- 
dation of  Military  Government  personnel  in 
Frankfort,  the  raising  of  the  airlift,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Bonn  legislature.  Does  this  indicate 
that  we  are  in  any  way  abandoning  Berlin  or  plac- 
ing less  emphasis  upon  our  position  there  ? 

Answer.  No.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer 
that  question.  If  anything,  I  believe  our  position 
in  Berlin  is  strengthened.  The  mere  shift  of  some 
Military  Government  personnel  for  administra- 
tive convenience  from  Berlin  to  the  Frankfort  area 
has  absolutely  no  relation  to  our  policy  in  regard 
to  Berlin. 

We  shall  continue  to  maintain  our  forces  and  a 
strong  staff  in  Berlin.  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
who  in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
others  is  one  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army,  has  been  placed  in  command  there. 
His  record  at  the  Bulge  and  in  Italy  should  be 
eloquent  of  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
position  in  Berlin.  I  expect  to  maintain  a  resi- 
dence and  offices  in  Berlin  and  to  be  there  fre- 
quently. 

The  airlift  has  diminished  due  to  the  size  of  the 
stockpile  of  food  and  supplies  we  have  built  up 
in  Berlin.  All  installations  are  maintained  so 
that  within  a  short  time  it  could  operate  again 
should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  call  it  forth. 

We  hope  to  assist  our  sector  in  Berlin  to  attain 
greater  economic  activity.  This  is  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, but  I  hope  before  long  we  shall  be  able 
to  announce  some  measure  of  ECA  assistance 
which  will  tend  to  help  the  city  attain  greater 
business  activity. 

Question.  Now  that  the  transfer  from  Military 
Government  to  Commission  rule  is  contemplated, 
will  there  be  any  lessening  of  the  security  meas- 
ures now  in  force  in  Germany  ? 

Answer.  Of  course  the  Army  will  be  main- 
tained in  Germany  even  though  the  form  of  ad- 
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ministration  is  changed  from  Military  Govern 
ment  to  Commission  rule.  The  armed  forces  ar 
distributed  in  Western  Germany  as  they  have  beei 
heretofore,  and  they  will  be  maintained  at  thei 
present  high  state  of  efficiency  and  alertness. 

Question.  What  do  you  consider,  Mr.  McCloj 
to  be  the  great  problems  that  you  are  faced  with  ii 
Germany  ? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number.  I  have  alread; 
touched  upon  certain  political  and  economic  prob 
lems. 

Another  problem  always  before  us  is  to  remov 
the  pall  of  fear  of  a  new  totalitarian  dominatioi 
of  the  country. 

The  distribution  and  assimilation  of  millions 
perhaps  of  as  many  as  8  to  10  millions,  of  peopl 
expelled  from  eastern  areas  which  now  have  to  b 
taken  care  of  in  the  Western  zone,  is  another  prob 
lem  which  seems  at  the  moment  almost  to  b 
insoluble. 

And  above  all — the  ever-present  problem  of  si 
conducting  the  occupation  that  this  indubitabl; 
great  country  composed  of  men  and  women  o 
marked  energy,  intelligence,  and  culture  can  be  : 
part  of  and  play  a  leading  and  peaceful  role  ii 
the  reconstitution  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  impose  anything  truly  foreign  upoi 
another  people.  But  Germany  has  in  the  some 
what  distant  past  maintained  a  liberal  tradition 
It  can  do  so  again.  What  comes  out  of  it  may  no 
be  American,  or  English,  or  French — but  there  i 
enough  sense  of  freedom  and  decency,  I  am  sure 
in  the  German  people  on  which,  given  time,  ther< 
can  be  built  a  healthy  and  peaceful  state — a  stafc 
which  can  take  its  proper  place  among  the  com 
munity  of  European  nations. 


John  J.  McCloy  To  Consult  With  EC/ 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

John  J.  McCloy,  present  United  States  Mili 
tary  Governor  for  Germany  and  United  State 
High  Commissioner,  will  return  to  Washingtoi 
August  3  for  consultation  with  top  officials  of  thi 
Departments  of  State  and  Army  and  the  Eco 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  to  discuss  cer 
tain  phases  of  the  transfer  from  military  to  civiliai 
control  of  Germany.  A  mission  of  experts  wh< 
have  been  in  Germany  studying  the  transfer  prob 
lems  is  expected  to  return  to  Washington  abou 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCloy,  who  assumed  his  duties  as  Unite( 
States  Military  Governor  in  Germany  on  July  2 
spent  the  first  2  weeks  of  his  new  assignment  on  ai 
extensive  tour  of  the  United  States  zone  visitinj 
installations  and  conferring  with  the  chief  occu 
pation  officials. 
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Upon  the  formation  of  the  West  German  Gov- 
nment,  control  will  revert  from  military  to  civil- 
n  administration  with  Mr.  McCloy  as  United 
;ates  High  Commissioner. 
Mr.  McCloy  plans  to  return  to  Germany  before 
uffust  15. 


Hied  Kommandatura  Restitution 
aw  Announced 

Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

A  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom-French 
mouncement  from  Berlin  states  that  the  Allied 
ommandatura  of  Berlin  promulgated  a  new  law 
r  restitution  of  identifiable  property  to  victims 
Nazi  oppression.     The  text  follows : 

rhe  Allied  Kommandatura  of  Berlin  on  26  July  1949 
>ued  an  order  providing  for  restitution  of  identifiable 
operty  to  victims  of  the  Nazi  regime  who,  by  reason  of 
eir  race,  creed,  nationality  or  political  belief,  were 
•ongfully  deprived  of  property  between  30th  January 
33  and  8th  May  1945.  The  Kommandatura  order, 
I/O  (49)  180,  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  nego- 
itions  among  the  Western  Occupying  Powers  in  their 
lorts  to  secure  restitution  legislation  in  Berlin  which 
n  be  tripartitely  administered,  completes  the  legal  ma- 
inery  necessary  for  restitution  of  property  to  Nazi 
?tims  in  the  areas  of  control  of  the  Western  Allies. 
!stitution  laws  promulgated  by  the  respective  military 
vernments  are  already  in  effect  in  the  three  western 
nes. 

The  order  is  applicable  only  to  the  three  western 
ctors  of  Berlin  and  affects  only  property  which  had  a 
tal  value  of  1,000  reichsmarks  or  more  at  the  time  it 
is  taken  from  its  rightful  owners.  Petitions  must  be 
livered  to  the  filing  office  in  Berlin,  specified  in  the 
der,  by  30th  June  1950. 

Claims   arising  from  war   damages  and   injury  of  a 
rsonal  nature,  and  claims  which  are  not  connected  with 
e  wrongful  taking  of  identifiable  property  are  not  cov- 
ed by  the  new  legislation. 
"The  order  imposes  a  duty  upon  persons  in  Germany 

report  to  the  Treuhaender  der  Amerikanischen,  Brit- 
ihen  und  Franzoesischen  Militaerregierungen  Fuer 
vangsuebertragene  Vermoegen,  at  Nuernbergerstrasse 
/55,  Berlin  W  30,  any  property  or  transfer  of  property 

wliich  they  have  knowledge,  or  any  property  which 
ey  may  have  had  in  their  possession  at  any  time  since 
>th  January  1933,  which  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
der. 

Copies  of  the  order  are  being  made  available  to  the 
ivernments  of  all  countries  outside  of  Germany  through 
eir  foreign  offices.    An  earlier  order  of  the  Kommanda- 
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tura,  dated  16th  February  1949,  which  provides  rules  for 
the  filing  of  petitions  now  covered  by  the  new  restitution 
legislation,  is  likewise  being  made  available  to  all  coun- 
tries. Nationals  and  residents  of  those  countries  are 
therefore  urged  to  apply  to  their  own  governments  for 
copies  of  these  orders  prior  to  submission  of  petitions  to 
Berlin. 

The  newly  announced  order  stipulates  that  all  peti- 
tions for  restitution  in  the  western  sectors  should  be 
filed,  by  the  deadline  of  30th  June  1950,  with  a  tri- 
partitely administered  agency  serving  the  three  sectors, 
and  known  as  the  Treuhaender  der  Amerikanischen, 
Britischen  und  Franzoesischen  Militaerregierungen  Fuer 
Zwangsuebertragene  Vermoegen,  at  Nuernbergerstrasse 
53/55,  Berlin  W  30. 

More  than  12,000  claims  have  already  been  received 
by  that  office  from  petitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  have  been  placed  on  file,  examined,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  the  petitioners.  Many  claims,  sent  by  petition- 
ers to  the  filing  office  of  the  respective  occupying  powers 
in  the  western  zones  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Berlin 
Office.  However,  petitioners  are  advised  not  to  rely 
upon  earlier  communications  with  the  three  military  gov- 
ernments as  effective  filings  under  the  newly  announced 
order,  unless  their  petitions  have  been  submitted  in  con- 
formity with  the  order  (BK/O  (49)  180)  or  unless  they 
have  been  acknowledged  as  petitions  by  the  respective 
military  government  or  by  the  Treuhaender  der  Amerikan- 
ischen, Britischen  und  Franzoesischen  Militaerregierungen 
Fuer  Zwangsuebertragene  Vermoegen  in  Berlin. 

Persons  who  have  submitted  petitions  with  the  Zen- 
tralamt  Fuer  Vermoegensverwaltung  at  Bad  Nenndorf,  in 
the  British  Zone  of  Germany,  in  conformity  with  British 
General  Order  number  10  are  advised  that  these  petitions 
will  be  regarded  as  having  been  filed  pursuant  to  the  Kom- 
mandatura order. 

Non-residents  of  Germany  are  advised  to  nominate, 
when  filing  petitions,  a  person  as  agent  within  Germany, 
to  receive  service  of  all  papers  and  notices  which  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  order. 

The  restitution  legislation  will  be  administered  by 
specially  created  restitution  agencies  and  by  courts  of 
the  city  of  Berlin.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal  from  any 
decision  of  these  bodies,  direct  to  a  board  of  review,  which 
will  be  composed  of  members  who  are  nationals  of  the 
three  Allied  Powers. 

Property  recovered  under  the  restitution  order  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  other  prop- 
erty of  the  same  categories.  For  example,  property  owned 
by  absentee  owners  will  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  other  absentee-owned  property,  and  may  be  removed 
from  Germany  only  pursuant  to  the  usual  policies  govern- 
ing such  matters. 

Accounts  due  claimants  will  be  paid  in  deutsche  marks 
and  no  remittances  of  such  funds  outside  Germany,  or 
conversion  into  another  currency  will  be  possible  until 
foreign  exchange  is  generally  available  for  such  purposes. 

Persons  residing  in  the  United  States  should  di- 
rect their  inquiries  concerning  this  new  legislation 
to  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Relation  of  Private  Investment  to  Point  4  Program 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Webb  1 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  legislation 
designed  to  encourage  the  investment  of  American 
capital  in  those  underdeveloped  areas  where  this, 
together  with  a  cooperative  program  of  technical 
assistance,  will  result  in  improvement  and  growth. 
The  bill  before  your  Committee,  S.  2157,  author- 
izes an  experimental  program  of  governmental 
guarantees  against  those  risks  peculiar  to  foreign 
investment  which  under  present  circumstances  re- 
tard capital  investments  in  those  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  President,  in  his  inaugural 
address  last  January,  outlined  four  courses  of 
action  which  he  believed  the  United  States  should 
emphasize  in  its  international  relations  in  the 
coming  years.  The  first  three  points  covered  (1) 
continued  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
lated agencies,  (2)  the  continuance  of  our  pro- 
gram for  world  recovery,  and  (3)  the  strengthen- 
ing of  freedom-loving  nations  against  the  dangers 
of  aggression.  Then  the  President  added  a  fourth 
point,  and  I  quote  his  words : 

...  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  our  indus- 
trial progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas. 

...  we  should  make  available  to  peace-loving  peoples 
the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order 
to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
And,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  should  foster 
capital  investment  in  areas  needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechani- 
cal power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  program  is  to 
assist  underdeveloped  countries  to  utilize  more  ef- 
ficiently their  human  and  material  resources  so 
that  they  may  play  a  more  effective  role  in  an 
expanding  world  economy  and  so  that  they  may 
provide  more  adequately  for  their  peoples'  needs. 

'Made  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  Aug.  9,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  legislatio 
before  your  Committee  be  considered  as  a  par 
of  that  larger  program. 

In  large  and  important  areas  of  the  world 
poverty  and  the  frustration  of  hopes  for  economi 
betterment  are  large  contributors  to  instability,  pc 
litical  tensions,  and  violence.  Democracy  an 
freedom  as  we  know  them  cannot  grow  wher 
widespread  disease,  illiteracy,  and  unrest  prevai 
If  democracy  is  to  be  a  vitalizing  force,  its  ecc 
nomic  basis  must  be  secure.  Nor  can  our  hope 
for  an  expanding  world  economy  be  realized  i 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  are  unabl 
to  make  adequate  use  of  their  resources  for  lac 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  to  develop  then 
efficiently. 

If  we  can  help  to  accelerate  development  in  ur 
derdeveloped  areas,  political  democracy  will  b 
strengthened  by  giving  the  peoples  of  those  area 
hope  in  a  better  future ;  the  United  Nations  and  it 
specialized  agencies  will  be  strengthened  by  par 
ticipation  in  continuing  positive  constructive  ac 
tion  for  economic  development;  political  tension 
can  be  relieved  by  demonstrating  that  developmer 
can  take  place  peacefully  and  with  increased  pei 
sonal  freedom  as  the  energies  of  millions  of  peopl 
are  devoted  to  greater  production,  greater  es 
change,  and  greater  consumption;  our  own  na 
tional  security  will  be  strengthened  by  associatin 
stronger  nations  with  us  in  the  cause  of  huma: 
freedom;  a  better  balance  in  the  world  econom; 
can  be  achieved  by  expanding  production  and  es 
change  in  areas  that  have  advanced  too  slowly  o: 
this  front,  not  for  lack  of  resources  but  for  lack  o 
skills  in  organizing  and  developing  existing  re 
sources;  and  expanding  international  trade  an 
increasing  markets  will  contribute  to  domesti 
economic  stability.  Without  a  positive  and  effec 
tive  plan  for  accelerating  the  pace  of  economi 
development,  large  areas  of  the  world  that  are  al 
lied  with  us  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  ma; 
be  led  by  the  pressures  of  poverty,  social  unresl 
and  hopelessness  to  give  up  the  fight. 

Economic  development  is  a  process  of  buildinj 
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capital  resources  and  improving  techniques  of 
aduction;  capital  investment  and  technical  as- 
tance  ai'e  therefore  quite  properly  the  coordi- 
te  instruments  of  the  Point  4  program.  The  leg- 
ation before  you  is  directed  to  that  part  of  the 
ogram  that  is  directly  concerned  with  capital 
restment.  However,  the  technical  cooperation 
ase  of  the  program  will  itself  serve  to  stimulate 
ivate  investment  abroad  by  creating  a  greater 
areness  of  investment  opportunities,  improving 
shniques  of  foreign  government  administration 
d  fiscal  management,  increasing  the  interest  of 
reign  communities  in  private  foreign  investment, 
veloping  local  capital  markets,  and  improving 
i  health,  education,  and  skills  of  the  local  popu- 


ion. 


While  the  bulk  of  the  effort,  the  planning,  the 
yanizing,  and  the  financing  of  economic  devel- 
ment  must  come  from  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
es  themselves,  foreign  capital  is  an  essential 
iment.  Underdeveloped  countries  can  look  to 
i  International  Bank  and,  in  appropriate  cases, 

the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  to  help 
ance  basic  development  projects  for  which  pri- 
te  financing  is  not  available.  Both  institutions 
j  expected  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  ac- 
ities  in  financing  undertakings  of  this  charac- 
\  With  assistance  from  these  institutions,  un- 
developed countries  can  expand  basic  facilities 
:h  as  power,  transportation,  and  communica- 
ns  and  thereby  open  new  areas  to  development 
private  capital.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Inter- 
tional  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
d  increasing  opportunities  to  enter  into  partner- 
ip  with  private  capital  in  financing  projects 
ntributing  to  economic  development  abroad. 
The  Point  4  program  puts  particular  emphasis 
•on  the  flow  of  private  investment  because 
lited  States  private  capital  is  potentially  the 
ijor  external  source  of  investment  capital  for 
velopment  abroad  and  because  it  can  contribute 
t  only  funds  but  also  the  technical  skills,  mana- 
rial  experience,  and  organizational  talents  that 
e  essential  to  put  capital  to  effective  use.  The 
eater  part  of  our  industrial  technology  has  been 
veloped  by  private  organizations.  It  can  be  put 
work  in  the  development  process  only  through 
ivate  channels,  especially  in  the  form  of  direct 
vestment  where  the  owner  of  the  technology 
,s  the  incentive,  as  well  as  the  skill,  to  make 
timum  use  of  it. 

While  the  outflow  of  United  States  private  cap- 
il  has  been  substantial  in  the  postwar  years,  it 
s  been  low  in  relation  both  to  its  potential  vol- 
ne  and  to  the  need  for  development  capital 
road.  This  is  due  in  part  to  abnormal  condi- 
>ns.    The  most  significant  difficulties  appear  to 

unstable  political  conditions,  balance-of-pay- 
ents  problems  leading  to  limitations  on  the  abil- 
7  to  transfer  earnings  and  capital,  and  various 
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governmental  restrictions  imposed  on  foreign 
enterprise. 

The  resumption  of  large-scale  international  in- 
vestment requires  a  composite  of  measures  to  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  by  capital-importing 
and  capital-exporting  countries  to  reduce  present 
obstacles.  The  United  States  is  exerting  its  full 
influence  toward  the  establishment  of  more  sta- 
bilized political  conditions  and  more  satisfactory 
economic  relationships  throughout  the  world 
through  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  through  the  European  Re- 
covery Program,  and  through  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  and  other  cooperative  measures  with 
individual  foreign  countries.  These  efforts  to 
create  a  sense  of  security,  to  secure  an  expanding 
and  balanced  pattern  of  world  trade,  and  to  alle- 
viate economic  dislocations  arising  from  the  war 
will,  as  they  bear  fruit,  help  reduce  deterrents  to 
the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  that  in  a 
program  for  the  reduction  of  obstacles  to  invest- 
ment abroad  it  is  particularly  important  to  make 
every  effort  to  improve  the  climate  for  private 
foreign  investment.  We  are  constantly  working 
on  this  problem,  particularly  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  bilateral  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

These  treaties  are  designed  to  assure  the  poten- 
tial investor  that  his  property  will  not  be  expro- 
priated without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation,  that  he  will  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  remit  earnings  and  withdraw  his 
captital,  that  he  will  have  reasonable  freedom 
to  operate,  manage?  and  control  his  enterprise, 
and  that  he  will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection 
of  his  person  and  his  property  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  in  the  conduct  of  his  business 
affairs.  At  the  same  time,  foreign  countries  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  private  investments  will 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  their  national  wel- 
fare. As  stated  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural 
address — 

.  .  .  Guaranties  to  the  investor  must  be  balanced  by 
guaranties  in  the  interest  of  the  people  whose  resources 
and  whose  labor  go  into  these  developments. 

The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit— 
has  no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  envisage  is  a  pro- 
gram of  development  based  on  the  concepts  of  democratic 
fair  dealing. 

The  private  investor  has  an  obligation  to  give  due 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  persons  dependent 
upon  his  enterprise,  to  contribute  his  fair  share  of 
taxes  to  the  local  community,  to  conserve  as  well 
as  develop  local  resources,  to  observe  local  laws 
and  refrain  from  interference  in  the  political  life 
of  the  community,  and  so  to  conduct  his  enterprise 
that  the  local  economy  will  derive  benefit  from  his 
activity. 

However,  abnormal  deterrents  to  private  in- 
vestment abroad  cannot  be  removed  by  investment 
treaties  alone.  In  the  present  and  prospective 
world   economic   and   political   situation   certain 
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risks  peculiar  to  investment  may  for  some  time  re- 
main excessive  from  the  point  of  view  of  United 
States  investors.  For  example,  although  a  treaty 
may  assure  no  discrimination  against  United 
States  investors  seeking  to  remit  profits,  it  can- 
not assure  that  sufficient  dollars  for  that  purpose 
will  actually  be  available.  Similarly,  although 
there  may  be  a  completely  faithful  intention  to  re- 
frain from  expropriation,  or  in  the  event  that  ex- 
propriation becomes  unavoidable  in  the  public 
interest,  to  pay  promptly  for  expropriated  prop- 
erty, dollars,  may,  nevertheless,  not  be  available 
to  permit  prompt  and  adequate  payment.  Nor 
can  treaties  provide  assurances  against  the  possi- 
bility of  confiscation  or  destruction  in  the  event 
of  internal  disturbance  or  war.  Consequently, 
elimination,  or  at  least  a  significant  reduction  of 
the  burden  of  these  risks  upon  prospective  private 
investors  should  stimulate  a  substantial  addi- 
tional flow  of  private  investment  funds  abroad. 
This  is  the  purpose  which  would  be  served  by  the 
extension  of  guaranties  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  risks  peculiar  to  investment  in 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  clearly  what 
the  proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  do  and 
what  it  is  not  intended  to  do.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  guarantee  any  investor  a  profit,  or 
protect  him  against  ordinary  business  risks  to 
which  investors  everywhere  are  subject.  Guar- 
anties would  be  limited  to  risks  peculiar  to  for- 
eign investment,  and  the  investor  would  have  to 
assume  the  others.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  simply  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  surplus  capital.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate 
a  flow  of  productive  capital  that  contributes  to 
economic  development  abroad.  The  legislation 
is  specific  on  this  point,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  guaranty  program,  full  consideration- 
would  be  given  to  the  contribution  that  the  in- 
vestment can  be  expected  to  make  to  economic 
development.  The  proposed  legislation  is  not  an 
effort  to  force  particular  private  enterprises  on 
reluctant  countries.  Guaranties  would  be  issued 
only  to  investments  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
government  of  the  recipient  country.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  a  program  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic dominion  over  foreign  countries.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Point  4 
program,  it  seeks  to  promote  a  marriage  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise  with  economic  opportunities  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  private  investor  and 
the  country  in  which  the  investment  is  made. 

I  urge  your  Committee  to  approve  the  proposed 
legislation,  for  I  believe  it  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  effective  handling  of  our  foreign 
relations,  will  serve  the  national  interest,  and  will 
bring  real  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  underdevel- 
oped areas. 
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Burmese  Minister  Visits  U.S. 

U.  E.  Maung,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Unioi 
of  Burma,  will  arrive  in  Washington,  August  13 
for  an  official  visit.  The  Minister,  who  holds  com 
bined  portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Healtr. 
will  spend  a  week  here  conferring  with  America] 
officials. 


President  Elpidio  Quirino 
of  the  Philippines  Visits  U.S. 

Welcoming  Remarks  oy  President  Truman 
[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  8] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  th< 
United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  people  of  this  coun 
try.  I  recall  that,  as  Vice  President,  you  were  ou] 
guest  in  May  1947  and  that  the  late  Manuel  Roxa 
visited  the  United  States  as  President-elect  in  Ma} 
1946.  The  present  occasion  is  significant,  for  i 
is  the  first  time  a  President  of  the  Republic  of  th< 
Philippines  has  visited  the  United  States.  Foi 
that  reason,  we  wish  to  make  our  welcome  doubb 
warm  to  the  representative  of  our  young  sistei 
nation. 

There  is,  happily,  a  long  history  of  friendshij 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
In  the  past  fifty  years,  our  two  peoples  have  to 
gether  written  a  memorable  chapter  in  world  his 
tory.  It  is  a  record  of  peaceful  pursuits  of  oui 
own  choosing,  and  of  two  world  wars,  not  of  oui 
choosing,  in  which  we  fought  side  by  side  anc 
shared  defeats  and  victory. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roose 
velt: 

The  United  States  and  the  Philippines  have  learne( 
the  principles  of  honest  cooperation,  of  mutual  respect 
in  peace  and  in  war.  For  those  principles  we  hav< 
fought — and  by  those  principles  we  shall  live. 

In  these  recent  troubled  years,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Philippines  have  beer 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  principles  upor 
which  their  countries  were  founded  and  upon 
which  world  peace  must  be  built.  Both  nations 
are  dedicated  to  securing  justice  and  liberty  and 
to  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  their  own  cit- 
izens. As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  they 
are  dedicated  to  securing  the  same  blessings  foi 
all  peoples  everywhere. 

There  is  a  new  struggle  in  the  world  today,  a 
struggle  of  ideas,  a  struggle  that  ignores  national 
boundaries  and  even  national  loyalties.  Doubts 
are  being  cast  upon  the  validity  and  sincerity  oi 
the  beliefs  by  which  we  live.  Again  our  two  peo- 
ples will  be  found  on  the  same  side  in  the  struggle, 
which  they  must  accept  as  a  challenge  rather  than 
a  threat.     With  pride  in  our  common  traditions, 
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ength  in  our  beliefs  and  faith  in  our  future,  we 
dicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  of  all  free 


ically  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  to  forge 
stronger  ties  of  economic  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration, to  hasten  the  progress  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  preserve  their  freedom. 


■n. 


[  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  among  us 
d  that  you  will  take  back  to  the  Filipino  people 
3  warm  regards  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ates. 


%tement  on  Joint  Discussions 
'Philippine  Economy 

'ileased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  11] 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
les  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
it  in  Washington  and  have  discussed  at  length 
oblems  of  common  interest  to  the  two  nations, 
te  spirit  of  these  conversations  has  reflected  the 
itoric  and  unique  relationship  between  the  two 
intries.  As  in  the  past  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
lited  States  that  the  Philippines  should  assume 
rightful  position  as  a  free  and  self-reliant  mem- 
f  of  the  world  community,  so  today  the  United 
ites  looks  forward  to  the  preservation  and 
engthening  of  the  position  the  Philippine  Re- 
blic  has  achieved  in  order  that  it  may  make  its 
11  contribution  to  that  community. 
[t  is  recognized  that  the  capacity  of  the  Philip- 
ie  Republic  to  live  up  to  the  high  hopes  which 
mts  of  the  past  three  years  have  kindled  must 
pend  in  part  upon  its  economic  situation.  The 
o  Presidents  have  discussed  measures  for  the 
nforcement  and  development  of  Philippine 
>nomy  in  terms  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
)ort  of  the  Joint  Philippine- American  Finance 
mmission  issued  in  1947,  being  convinced  that 
5  economic  progress  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
t  only  in  the  immediate  interests  of  the  two 
mtries  but  will  contribute  vitally  to  the  deter- 
nation  of  free  peoples  to  resist  those  forces 
ich  seek  their  enslavement  so  long  as  that  men- 
>  shall  threaten.  The  two  Presidents  are 
reed  that  this  resistance  will  be  most  effective 
areas  where  the  material  well-being  of  the  peo- 
)  allows  a  full  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
edom,  and  that  conversely  it  is  among  peoples 
o  have  abandoned  hope  of  individual  better- 
nt  that  the  least  resistance  will  be  offered  to 
)se  perverted  forces  which  would  destroy  the 
als  to  which  the  two  nations  are  dedicated, 
rhe  President  of  the  Philippines  has  expressed 
s  determination  of  his  country  to  pursue  with 
for  the  courses  of  action  which  offer  the  greatest 
)mise ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
terated  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  United 
Ites  to  render  all  feasible  assistance.  The 
dted  States  will  continue  to  watch  sympathet- 
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Thailand  Requests 

U.S.  Mineral-Resources  Survey 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
9  that,  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Government 
of  Thailand,  a  mission  composed  of  three  Amer- 
ican economic  geologists  will  be  recruited  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  a  survey 
of  Thailand's  mineral  resources.  The  assistance 
being  extended  to  the  Government  of  Thailand  in 
this  project  further  instances  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion of  Thailand's  problems  of  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  development. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Thailand 
have  been  more  extensive  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  The  United  States  has  on  various  occa- 
sions lent  technical  assistance  to  Thailand  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  two  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1947,  30  Thai  engineers  were  given 
special  training  in  the  field  of  irrigation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Irrigation  with  a  view 
to  the  expansion  of  Thailand's  rice  crop,  which 
is  important  not  only  to  the  Thai  economy  but  to 
the  peoples  of  rice-deficit  areas  of  the  Far  East 
who  depend  upon  large  exports  of  rice  from 
Thailand. 

The  mission  now  being  recruited  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  Bangkok  in  September  and  to  complete 
its  task  by  next  April.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  Thai  geologists,  the  mission  will  survey  the 
districts  where  the  principal  mineral  deposits  are 
located.  Thailand's  uncharted  mineral  resources 
are  believed  to  be  considerable,  and  it  is  expected 
that  as  a  result  of  this  survey  Thailand  will  be  able 
to  expand  the  volume  and  variety  of  its  mineral 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
With  the  proceeds  of  these  exports,  Thailand 
should  also  be  able  to  enlarge  its  imports  of  capital 
and  consumer  goods  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  economy,  upon  which  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Thai  people  depends. 

The,  dispatch  of  this  mission  is  not  a  part  of  the 
contemplated  Point  4  Program.  It  is  being 
effected  under  authority  of  existing  legislation 
and  will  be  financed  out  of  the  Department  of 
State's  1949-50  appropriation.  Expenses  of  the 
mission  in  local  currency  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government  of  Thailand. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Paraguay 

The  recently  appointed  Ambassador  of  Para- 
guay, Senor  Dr.  Don  Luis  Oscar  Boettner,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  August 
5,  1949.  For  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  603  of  August  5. 


generously  rallied  to  the  relief  of  Ecuador,  send 
ing  in  by  plane  medical  supplies,  doctors,  anc 
nurses. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  spontaneous  ac 
tion  of  various  groups  of  private  citizens  in  al 
parts  of  this  country  who  have  interested  them 
selves  in  sending  aid  to  Ecuador.  It  is  to  b 
hoped  that  this  generous  impulse  will  result  in  aj 
organized  and  productive  effort  for  raising  fund 
which  can  be  applied  in  the  most  effective  manne 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 


Earthquake  Disaster  in  Ecuador 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

Our  whole  country  has  been  shocked  by  the  dis- 
aster which  struck  our  sister  Republic  of 
Ecuador  last  Friday,  August  5. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  this  government  took  steps  immedi- 
ately to  render  assistance  through  the  Ecuadoran 
Red  Cross.  United  States  Air  Force  planes  from 
the  Canal  Zone  arrived  in  Quito  early  Sunday 
morning  [August  7]  with  the  first  medical  sup- 
plies and  emergency  communications  equipment, 
and  with  a  disaster  survey  team  composed^  of 
Army  and  United  States  Red  Cross  officials.  Sev- 
eral other  planes  have  since  transported  addi- 
tional supplies  and  tents  for  temporary  shelter 
of  the  victims. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  disaster,  a  relief  party  left  Quito  for  the 
affected  area  under  the  direction  of  the  cooperative 
United  States-Ecuadoran  Health  and  Sanitation 
Mission.  United  States  personnel  of  this  mission 
are  provided  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs.  President  Galo  Plaza,  who  personally 
conducted  relief  work  in  the  half-destroyed  city 
of  Ambato,  has  charged  the  Iiaa  Health  Mission 
with  the  supervision  of  all  health  and  sanitation 
activities  arising  out  of  the  disaster. 

All  requests  from  the  Ecuadoran  Government 
for  relief  supplies  from  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  referred  to  the  Disaster  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Maurice  Reddy,  As- 
sistant Director  of  National  Disaster  Relief  Serv- 
ice, and  Edward  Russel,  Director  of  Operations 
at  the  Canal  Zone,  two  of  the  most  experienced 
disaster  relief  experts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
are  now  in  Ecuador.  To  date  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  able  to  meet  all  requests  for  emergency 
supplies. 

Several  of  the  other  American  Republics  have 
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Joint  U.S.-Uruguayan  Statement  on 
Economic  and  Political  Relations 

[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

Officials  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  o 
Uruguay  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite< 
States  have  been  seriously  concerned  with  respec 
to  the  situation  that  recently  arose  in  connectioi 
with  procurement  negotiations  of  the  Unite< 
States  Government  in  which  Uruguayan  product 
were  offered  for  possible  purchase.  This  concen 
was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ambassado: 
of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Alberto  Dominguez  Campora 
had  been  actively  conducting  important  exchange 
of  ideas  with  the  Department  of  State  with  a  vie^ 
to  a  greater  development  of  the  relations  betweei 
Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  in  the  economi 
field  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  their  reciproca 
relations. 

Following  out  the  close  collaboration  betweei 
the  Embassy  of  Uruguay  and  the  Department  o: 
State  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest,  officials  o: 
the  two  governments  have  completed  a  detailec 
examination  of  the  circumstances  from  which  tin 
recent  situation  arose,  and  they  have  concludec 
that  the  differences  originated  from  unfortunat 
circumstances  which  were  completely  inadverten 
and  in  no  respect  due  to  any  variation  in  the  ver 
cordial  relations,  economic  and  commercial  a: 
well  as  political  and  cultural,  which  have  tra 
ditionally  existed  between  Uruguay  and  the  Unite< 
States,  disproving  therefore  any  unfriendly  motivi 
whatever.  In  substantiation,  these  officials  an 
determined  to  exert  every  effort  to  devise  prac 
tical  and  positive  measures  for  the  intensificatioi 
of  their  mutual  relations,  availing  themselves  o: 
every  possibility  for  close  collaboration  and  co 
operation. 

Both  governments  are  pleased  to  attest  that  thi 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  has  been,  is 
and  unquestionably  will  be  of  such  a  nature  tha 
it  has  permitted  the  conversion  of  an  unfortunat< 
misunderstanding  into  an  opportunity  for  mutua 
agreement  toward  the  intensification  of  efforts  foi 
the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  their  two  peoples. 
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Discussions  With  Cuba 
on  Tax  Treaty 

Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

Discussions  between  American  and  Cuban  tech- 
nical experts  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
"or  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  for  ad- 
ministrative cooperation  in  prevention  of  tax  eva- 
:ion  with  respect  to  income  taxes  and  to  taxes 
>n  estates  of  deceased  persons  are  expected  to 
>e  opened  at  an  early  date. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  and  a  basis  for 
tgreement  is  found,  they  will  result  in  the  prepa- 
ation  of  draft  treaties  which  will  be  submitted 
ly  the  negotiators  to  their  respective  governments 
or  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussion,  the  American 
lelegation  will  welcome  conferences  with  inter- 
sted  parties,  or  statements  and  suggestions  from 
hem,  concerning  problems  in  tax  relations  with 
}uba.  Communications  in  this  connection  should 
ie  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  In- 
ernal  Ee venue,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Lir  Transport  Agreement 
Vith  Dominican  Republic 

On  August  9,  1949,  the  Department  of  State 
eleased  the  text  of  the  air  transport  agreement 
rith  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  text  of  the 
greement,  consult  Department  of  State  press  re- 
Jase  615  of  August  9.  For  a  brief  description  of 
he  type  of  this  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Lugust  1,  1949,  p.  153. 


Correction  on  Foreign  Visitors  in  Germany 

In  the  article  entitled  "Foreign  Visitors  in 
Germany  to  Use  Deutsche  Marks,"  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  of  June  26,  1949,  page  807, 
it  was  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  that  the 
three  Western  zones  of  Germany  were  opened 
to  foreign  businessmen,  tourists,  and  other 
visitors  on  June  21.  This  information  should 
be  corrected  since  only  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican zones  were  opened  on  that  date;  how- 
ever on  the  seventh  of  July  the  French 
relaxed  their  regulations  for  entry  into  the 
French  zone. 

On  page  808,  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph, line  three  should  read  "maximum  of 
60  days  subject  to  extensions  through." 


Agreement  With  France  on 
Military  Obligations 

The  text  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  France  relating  to  the  military  obli- 
gations of  certain  persons  having  dual  nationality, 
effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1948,  is  now  available  to  the  public  in 
printed  form  as  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1876.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
at  the  cost  of  5  cents  each. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  persons 
who  possess  the  nationality  of  both  the  United 
States  and  France  and  who  have  fulfilled  their 
military  obligations  during  the  wars  of  1914-1918 
and  1939-1945  to  either  of  the  two  countries  will, 
on  certain  conditions,  be  considered  as  having  ful- 
filled the  same  obligations  to  the  other  country. 
Persons  to  whom  the  agreement  is  applicable  are 
given  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  agreement  (December  22, 1948)  to 
clarify  their  status  in  this  respect. 
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Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  Abolished 

The  Department  of  State  has  abolished  the 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  effective  August  3,  1949.  The  functions 
performed  by  that  office,  together  with  personnel, 
funds,  and  records,  are  transferred  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian  Affairs,  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs. 


Consultants  on  Far  Eastern  Problems  Named 

The  Secretary  of  State,  announced  on  July  30  the  ap- 
pointment of  Raymond  Bland  Fosdick,  former  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  Everett  Case,  president 
of  Colgate  University,  to  act  as  consultants  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  They  will  work  with  Ambassador  at  Large 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Walton  W.  Butterworth,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  in  an  objective  appraisal  of  Far 
Eastern  problems  in  general  with  a  view  to  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  policy  concerning  those  areas. 


Appointment  of  Officers 
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Paul  H.  Nitze  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  effective  August  8, 1949. 
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Harmony  To  Save  Succeeding  Generations  From  the  Scourge  of  War 


by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 


In  responding  to  the  distinguished  invitation  to 
me  of  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to  join  others  in  brief  ad- 
dresses at  this  gala  concert  and  manifestation 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
my  desire  has  been  fulfilled  which  has  abided  with 
me  tor  2  years— ever  since  I  was  obliged  to  regret 
an  invitation  from  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to  come  here 

1  am  inspired  by  the  realization  that  here  is  a 
truJy  international  community  speaking  a  uni- 
versal language.  te 

We  are  all  working  toward  harmony 

Jour  pursuit  of  the  science  of  structure,  relation 
and  progression  of  chords  of  music  and  the  pur- 
pose, idea  s,  and  universal  aim  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war"  are  parallel.  They  depend  upon 
the  highest  degree  of  cooperation.  They  call  f or 
hvm  adherence  to  principles.  They  require  that 
iccord  supersede  discord. 

However  slow  the  process  of  mastering  the  me- 
dium m  which  we  work,  we  advance  with  faith  and 
vision  of  the  ultimate  harmony. 

Fifty-nine  nations  now  adhere  to  the  Charter 
)f  the  United  Nations.  The  first  declaration  of 
hat  Charter  is  "We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
10ns  determined  to  save  succeeding  generations 
rom  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  .  have  resolved  to  com- 
'ine  our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  aims." 

Thereafter,  the  great  lights  of  morality,  free- 
om,  tolerance,  human  rights,  self-determination 
r  peoples,  cultural  and  educational  cooperation 
egan  to  illuminate  this  voluntary  association  and 
^yeajed_the  way  to  removal  of  causes  of  war. 

enov'1^  ,,la,,eAaf  <*e  Berkshire  Musical  Festival  at 

rthe  T?Srt  S?  .AUg™2'.1949'  aml  released  to  the  Press 
tme  date  Mlssion  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
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More  than  military  strength,  or  economic  power, 
these  spiritual  principles  expressed  in  under- 
standing purposeful  and  resolute  action— can 
lead  us  into  the  shadow  of  that  great  rock  of  col- 
lective security. 

We  have  already  agreed  that  our  objective  is  to 
be  sought  through  international  organization. 
1 he  form  m  which  we  have  it  now  was  the  highest 
attainable  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  relatively 
brief  4  years  of  its  life  it  has  not  attained  its  stride 
1  ime  does  not  permit  me  to  review  here  the  many 
phases  of  development  which  have  occurred  in 
these  4  years  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so 
because  I  speak  of  an  idea  that  is  supported  by  both 
those  who  understand  that  the  progress  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  substantial,  and  those  who 
are  skeptical  and  dissatisfied. 

meti!^  us,aSree  ™  the  g°al>  b"t  we  disagree  on 
method  and  technique.  Some  people  hive  or- 
ganized themselves  into  civic  groups  which  advo- 
cate turning  the  United  Nations  into  a  "world 
government."  u 

In  the  brief  time  which  your  convenience  per- 
mits, I  wish  to  make  but  two  points.  They  are 
cautions.  One  is  the  care  which  you  must  take  in 
promoting  world  government;  the  other  is  the 
importance,  indeed  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  United  Nations,  whether  we  strive  for  world 
government  or  for  any  other  progress  in  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The  decision  that  confronts  us  does  not  compel 
a  choice,  at  this  time,  between  government  and  vol- 
untary association.  We  now  have  voluntary  as- 
sociation and  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  and 
develop  that  into  what  might  be  termed  world 
government  in  the  future. 

Comprehending  both  the  people  who  are  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  favor  the  prompt  establishment  of  world  gov- 
ernment, and  those  people  who  are  reasonably 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations, 
yet  consider  government  more  ideal  than  associa- 
tion, the  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  is  favorable 
to  general  statements  advocating  world  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  cause  for  study  of  the  subject 
with    particular    regard    for    our    fundamental 

PUA^suming  that  we  do  not  disapprove  the  world 
government  idea,  the  major  objective  of  saving 
"succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  ot 
war,"  nevertheless,  demands  our  loyal  support  ot 
the  voluntary  association  which  is  now  develop- 
ing the  necessary  harmony.  There  can  be  no  in- 
termission in  history  while  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  sit  down  to  write  a  world  constitution.  No 
impartial  referee  is  going  to  blow  a  whistle  and 
give  us  time  out  and  a  fresh  start  in  the  second 
half.  We  must  deal  with  the  world  we  have  and 
the  tools  we  have. 

Although  some  advocates  of  world  government 
realize  the  dangers  of  demanding  a  review  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  if  it  is  not  preceded 
bv  the  most  careful  kind  of  prolonged  negotia- 
tion, let  us  carefully  examine  the  hazards  ot  call- 
ing a  world  government  conference  now. 

First,  there  might  be  involved  a  separation  ot 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  into  different 
federations   or   voluntary   associations.     1   have 
been  told  by  advocates  of  world  government  that 
I  could  not  be  certain  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  divided  by  a  conference  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  at  this  time.    My  answer  is  that 
I  am  persuaded  by  experience  that  we  cannot,  at 
this  time  or  within  the  predictable  future,  have 
agreement  among  the  five  great  powers  upon  such 
amendments  of  the  Charter  as  are  indispensable 
for  the  transformation  of  the  United  Nations 
from  a  voluntary  association  into  a  government. 
Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  five  great  powers  met  and  explored 
the  questions  involved  in  removing  the  special 
privilege  of  the  veto  in  two  groups  ot  cases, 
whether*  by   amendment  of  the   Charter  or  by 
agreement,  namely:  In  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  in  admission  of  new  members.    It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  voluntary  agree- 
ment in  these  lesser  problems.    This  was  a  much 
less    difficult    matter    than    amendment    ot    the 
Charter.    How,  then,  could  agreement  be  arrived 
at  in  the  greater  problems— such  as  further  limi- 
tation of  the  special  privilege  of  the  veto,  the  gen- 
eral principles  governing  reduction  of  armaments 
and     armed     forces,     international     ownership, 
control  and  effective  safeguard  of  atomic  energy 
from  destructive  use?     The  number,  types    and 
strength  of  contingents  of  armed  forces  and  con- 
tributions of  armaments  to  be  made  by  each  mem- 
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ber;  or  in  the  alternative,  by  what  members? 
These  greater  problems  are  still  troubling  the  dip- 
lomats and  statesmen  as  well  as  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  world.  The  proponents  ot  gov- 
ernment in  place  of  voluntary  association  proposed 
to  abandon  all  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  veto  privilege  and  to  sacrifice  sovereignty  in 
other  essential  ways.  They  would  form  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  those  countries  who  are  willing. 
This,  of  course,  means  splitting  the  United  JNa- 
tions.  This  means  the  destruction  of  the  principle 
of  universality.  . 

A  federation  having  the  power  to  enact  laws 
and  enforce  them  would  not  in  these  circumstances 
be  world  government  or  world  federation.  It 
would  not  be  world-wide.  A  salient  question  is : 
Are  we  to  abandon  the  principle  of  universality* 
This  is  a  vital  decision  to  make  because  peace  is 
conceived  to  be  a  condition  of  agreement  and  har- 
mony among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  ^spe- 
cially is  this  true  with  respect  to  the  so-called  five 

^Assuming  that  we  have  faith  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  insure  by  the  acceptance  ot 
these  principles,  and  the  institution  of  methods 
under  them,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  save 
in  the  common  interest,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
not  break  the  combination  which  we  created  to 
effectuate  such  principles.    We  would  thereby  ren- 
der impossible  the  cooperation  necessary  tor  the 
foundation  of  abiding  and  prevailing  peace.     We 
would  set  up  the  opposite  of  it,  and  that  is  com- 
peting organizations— at  least  two  of  them— one 
led  by  the  United  States;  the  other  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union.     The  logical  effect  of  such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  a  residual  bloc  or  blocs,  unable,  tor 
various  reasons,  to  become  a  member  of  either  the 
so-called  world   government,  led,   for  the  time 
being,  by  the  United  States,  or  the  Soviet  bloc  lee 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  . 

Are  we  not  firmly  convinced  that  the  principlt 
of  universality  should  be  protected  and  promoted  < 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  b< 
better  served  with  the  Soviet  group  and  all  otnei 
member  states  remaining  in  the  United  Nations 
Now,  let  us  consider  a  convention  unanimous!; 
amending  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  into 
a  world  government. 

I  am  persuaded  that  some  people  have  no  con 
ception,  or  only  a  vague  conception,  of  what  estab 
lishment  of  world  government  would  involve.  W 
should  pause  in  contemplation  of  the  risk  ot  seek 
ing  to  establish  any  world  government  now 

Assuming  that  the  Charter  could  be  amended  b; 
the  elimination  of  the  special  privilege  of  veto; 
the  voting  of  the  Security  Council,  and  the  specis 
privilege  of  the  veto  upon  ratification  by  the  se^ 
eral  permanent  member  countries,  how  much  c 
the  sovereignty  of  each  country  must  be  vested  1 
the  world  government?  If  its  laws  shall  gover 
individuals  as  well  as  states,  what  will  be  tn 
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dividing  line  between  the  jurisdictions  and  judicial 
powers  of  world  government  and  the  several 
states  ?  Is  it  as  simple  a  problem  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  required  a  civil  war,  and 
repeated  judicial  decision,  to  determine? 

We  are  not  likely  to  launch  upon  a  course  of 
action  in  the  high  probability  of  war.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war. 

Moreover,  we  are  confronted  by  different  condi- 
tions from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  lack  of  any  experience  in  self- 
government  of  80  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  the  great  unbalance  between  states  in  tech- 
nical facilities  and  production,  the  fear  of  the 
minority-advanced  states  of  being  controlled  by 
the  majority-retarded  peoples,  the  danger  of 
tyranny  developing  from  the  power  to  police  the 
world. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  of  establishing 
a  government  for  the  whole  world,  which  does  not 
contain  risks  of  the  peace.     This  should  give  us 
pause.    Beyond  that,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to 
consider  the  risks  that  would  follow  the  creation 
of  such  a  supergovernment.     Would  it  remain  a 
democratic  state?     Is  totalitarianism  not  a  risk 
through  the  political  changes  characteristic  of  anv 
governments    Assuming  that  this  federation  or 
government  commenced  as  a  democratic  one,  with 
free  institutions,  and  possessed  military  power  pre- 
dominant over  the  great  powers,  do  we  not  face 
the  risk  of  misuse  by  those  great  powers  or  some 
of  them?     Ought  the  United  States  to  join  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  submis- 
sion to  an  armed  force  that  is  predominant  in 
power?     It  certainly  was  not  willing  to  do  so  at 
the  time  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  adopted. 
The  peace  forces  of  the  Charter  are  not  con- 
templated for  such  purpose.     Indeed,  the  idea  of 
unanimity  among  the  great  powers  was  essential 
to  peace.    A  breach  by  one  of  the  great  powers  was 
recognized  as  a  threat  to  the  United  Nations  lead- 
ing to  possible  war.    Peace  forces  we  must  have  in 
order  to  perfect  the  organization  and  to  exercise 
those  functions  which  peace  officers  exercise  in  the 
domestic  government.     They  are  not  created  to 
make  war,  or  to  overwhelm  the  great  powers,  or 
any  of  them.     Moreover,  the  Charter,  in  article 
51,  recognizes  the  principle  of  individual  or  col- 
lective  self-defense   if   an   armed   attack   occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the 
security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary 
:o  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

I  consider  it  significant  of  the  continuing  convic- 
tion of  certain  members  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
He  Atlantic  Treaty  provides  for  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid  among  12  members  thereof,  in  such  an 
svent. 

We  also  recognize  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  the 
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pact  of  Bio,  and  the  Arab  League,  as  consistent 
with  this  doctrine  of  the  United  Nations. 

Frequent  recurrence,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  necessary  to  keep  us  steadfastly 
substituting  for  force,  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

The  cooperation  which  we  seek  in  the  United 
JNations  is  founded  upon  those  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

I  have  finished  all  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  on 
the  point  that  we  must  take  great  care  in  the 
promotion  of  world  government,  and  envisage  it 
only  as  a  long-term  objective. 

Now,  a  brief  statement  about  the  other  point  ■ 
lhe  necessity  of  preserving  the  United  Nations. 
Above  all  other  objectives  at  the  present  time, 
we  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  are  deter- 
mined to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  There  is  no  organization  other 
than  the  United  Nations  to  perform  this  function. 
It  has  become  a  vast  organization  in  its  influence. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  most  numerous  group  of  states 
ever  combined  for  this  purpose.  Its  personnel 
comprises  leading  statesmen,  technicians,  jurists 
educators,  scientists,  farmers,  physicians,  linguists, 
translators,  and  other  specialists  in  many  fields  of 
activity. 

It  has  established  its  headquarters  in  the  United 
btates  of  America.  This  decision  was  made  in 
large  part  because  of  the  confidence  of  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  leadership  and  great  resources  of 
the  United  States,  moral  and  material.  And  yet 
this  organization  is  so  young  that  it  was  recently 
called  "a  baby."  J 

Its  achievements,  in  so  short  a  life,  command  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  all  peoples  of 
democratic  faith.  The  total  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  summoned  to  the  great 
struggle  for  peace  which  is  going  on  in  the  United 
-Nations. 

On  the  side  of  collective  security  we  observe  that 
every  international  disturbance  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  world  during  the  short  life  of  the 
United  Nations  was  brought  to  the  United  Nations 
In  no  case  has  there  been  failure,  and  in  no  case 
did  the  United  Nations  have  peace  forces  to  em- 
ploy. In  every  case  pacific  methods  prevailed  to 
prevent  or  confine  the  fighting  and  to  lead  toward 
settlement.  I  need  only  to  mention  Berlin, 
Palestine,  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  Greece,  and  Korea 
to  remind  you  that,  to  some  degree,  the  United 
JNations  has  succeeded  in  every  case.  The  direc- 
tion is  the  main  point,  but  in  fact,  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  United  Nations  has  advanced  a  great  dis- 
tance toward  the  ultimate  settlement. 

TT1"  fireT  WOrds'  there  is  the  Proof  that  the 
United  Nations  is  serving  the  cause  of  peace,  and 

there  is  ground  for  faith  in  future  progress  on  the 
security  front. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  guarantee  peace. 
JNo  structure  yet  devised,  will  guarantee  peace  un- 
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less  it  be  the  deadly  peace  imposed  by  the  victori- 
ous aggressor.  Such  peace,  of  course,  lasts  only 
as  long  as  the  predominant  power  can  remain  m 
control.  But  the  United  Nations  does  intervene 
with  pacific  methods  and  causes  peace  by  agree- 
ment. Peace  thus  established  gives  promise  of 
enduring. 

The  United  Nations  is  working  toward  the 
establishment  of  world  law,  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  world  economy,  toward  the  removal  of 
such  causes  of  war  as  poverty,  ill  health,  economic 
hatreds,  and  toward  the  improvement  and  per- 
fecting of  its  own  machinery  for  the  substitution 
of  sanctions  for  peace  other  than  force. 

We  regard  this  voluntary  organization  as  one 
having  the  vital  spark  of  life  for  growth.  We 
are  eagerly  receptive  to  all  thoughtful  criticism, 
to  all  suggestions  for  the  refining  and  strength- 
ening of  our  international  machinery.  But  the 
strength  of  the  nation  cannot  be  given  to  us  with- 
out the  expression  of  well-informed  and  interested 
public  opinion.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  world  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  Nations  if  such  organizations  con- 
cern themselves  chiefly  with  attempting  to  amend 
the  Charter  in  fundamental  respects.  Their 
publicity  ought  to  demonstrate  interest  m  the 
operation  of  the  great  moral  and  political  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  here  in  Lenox  about  a 
week  ago  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  myite 
these  organizations  to  send  their  leaders  to  visit 
the  United  Nations.  They  are  now  invited,  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  Mission.  A  word  from 
any  of  them  to  me  will  bring  a  more  formal  bid. 
Those  who  are  unaware  of  the  work  that  is  there 
being  done  are  building  their  house,  without 
foundation,  upon  sand.  Those  who  build  upon 
achievement  by  the  United  Nations  are  like  the 
"wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock : 

"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house; 
and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock." 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  make  its  facilities  in- 
creasingly available  and  to  promote  greater  access 
by  the  public,  including  these  organizations,  to  the 
material  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  these 
organizations  could,  in  their  publicity,  give  energy 
to  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  within  the 
United  Nations.  They  could  support  specific 
policies  and  operations. 

In  any  event,  if  their  emphasis  must  be  upon 
the  far-distant  objective  of  world  government, 
still  they  ought  to  see  that  by  helping  to  improve 
United  Nations  methods  and  structure,  and  to 
support  its  policies  and  fundamental  principles, 
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they  are  taking  the  most  direct  course  toward  their 
ultimate  objective. 

The  United  Nations  as  it  now  stands  is  not 
only  our  best  hope  for  peace,  it  is  our  only  hope 
for  peace.  It  represents  the  highest  degree  of 
cooperation  that  is  possible  today  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Every  long-range  plan  for  a  better,  a 
more  universal,  and  more  effective  international 
organization  ought  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
these  questions :  What  does  it  do  for  the  United 
Nations?  What  does  it  do  to  the  organization  we 
now  have  ? 

It  must  be  clear  that,  in  the  long  run,  any  policy 
that  is  good  for  the  United  Nations  will  represent 
realistic  progress  toward  world  government,  and 
that  all  intelligent  work  for  world  government 
ought  to  be  work  for  the  United  Nations. 


Resolutions  on  the 
Palestine  Question 


U.N.  doc.  S/1376 
Adopted  August  11,  1949 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  taken  note  of  the  report  of  the  Acting  United 
Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine,  submitted  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  responsibilities, 

Desires  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  patience, 
perserverance  and  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  international 
peace  of  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  who  stabilized 
the  situation  in  Palestine  and  who,  together  with  ten 
members  of  his  staff,  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  _ 

Desires  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
of  tact,  understanding,  perseverance  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Acting  United  Nations  Mediator 
on  Palestine,  who  has  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  negotiation  of  armistice  agreements  between  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel 
on  the  other,  and 

Desires  also  to  associate  in  this  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations  Mission 
in  Palestine,  including  both  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  and  the  Belgian,  French,  Swedish  and 
United  States  Officers  who  served  on  the  staff  and  as 
military  observers  in  Palestine. 

II 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  noted  with  satisfaction  the  several  armistice 
agreements  concluded  by  means  of  negotiations  between 
the  parties  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Palestine  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  resolution  of  16  November  1948  (S/1080)  ; 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Governments  and  authori- 
ties concerned,  having  undertaken  by  means  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  being  conducted  by  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission,  to  fulfill  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly 
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in  its  resolution  of  11  December  1948  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  armistice  negotiations  and  to  seek  agreement  by 
negotiations  conducted  either  with  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission or  directly,  will  at  an  early  date  achieve  agree- 
ment on  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding 
between  them ; 

Finds  that  the  armistice  agreements  constitute  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
in  Palestine  and  considers  that  these  agreements  super- 
sede the  truce  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  of  29  May  and  15  July  1948 ; 

Reaffirms,  pending  the  final  peace  settlement,  the  order 
contained  in  its  resolution  of  15  July  1948  to  the  Govern- 
ments and  authorities  concerned,  pursuant  to  Article  40 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  observe  an  uncon- 
ditional cease-fire  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  several 
armistice  agreements  include  firm  pledges  against  any 
further  acts  of  hostility  between  the  parties  and  also  pro- 
vide for  their  supervision  by  the  parties  themselves,  relies 
upon  the  parties  to  ensure  the  continued  application  and 
observance  of  these  agreements ; 
Decides  that  all  functions  assigned  to  the  United  Nations 


Mediator  on  Palestine  having  been  discharged,  the  Acting 
Mediator  is  relieved  of  any  further  responsibility  under 
Security  Council  resolutions ; 

Notes  that  the  armistice  agreements  provide  that  the 
execution  of  those  agreements  shall  be  supervised  by  mixed 
armistice  commissions  whose  Chairman  in  each  case  shall 
be  the  United  Nations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  or  a  senior  officer  from  the  observer 
personnel  of  that  organization  designated  by  him  follow- 
ing consultation  with  the  parties  to  the  agreements ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
tinued service  of  such  of  the  personnel  of  the  present  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  as  may  be  required  in  observing 
and  maintaining  the  cease-fire,  and  as  may  be  necessary 
in  assisting  the  parties  to  the  armistice  agreements  in  the 
supervision  of  the  application  and  observance  of  the 
terms  of  those  agreements,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
desires  of  the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  relevant  articles 
of  the  agreements ; 

Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  mentioned  above  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  on  the  observance  of  the  cease-fire  in 
Palestine  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution ; 
and  to  keep  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  in- 
formed of  matters  affecting  the  Commission's  work  under 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  11  December  1948. 


Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly 


U.  N.  doc.  A/932 
Dated  July  22,  1949 

To  convene  at  the  General  Assembly  Hall, 
Flushing  Meadow,  New  York  on  Tuesday,  20  Sep- 
tember 1949  at  11.00  a.  m. 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  Australia. 
Appointment  of  a  Credentials  Committee. 
Election  of  the  President. 
Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  elec- 
tion of  officers. 
Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 
Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under 
Article  12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

8.  Opening  of  the  general  debate. 

9.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization. 

0.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

1.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

2.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

3.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council. 
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15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


14.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

Election  of  two  members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council. 

Installation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  Security  Council  Affairs. 
Admission  of  new  Members:  reports  of  the 
Security  Council. 
Palestine : 

(a)  Proposals  for  a  permanent  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  Jerusalem  area: 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Concilia- 
tion Commission  for  Palestine  (Resolu- 
tion 194  (III)  of  11  December  1948). 

(b)  Protection  of  the  Holy  Places:  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine  (Resolution 
194  (III)  of  11  December  1948). 

(c)  Assistance  to  Palestine  refugees :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution 
212  (III)  of  19  November  1948). 

Question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  (Resolution  287  (III)  of  18  May 
1949).  J 
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20.  Question  of  Indonesia  (Resolution  274  (III) 
of  11  May  1949). 

21.  Threats  to  the  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Greece:  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans (Resolution  193  (III)  of  27  November 
1948). 

22.  The  problem  of  the  independence  of  Korea: 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  (Resolution  195  (III)  of  12  December 
1948). 

23.  International  control  of  atomic  energy :  report 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (Resolution  191  (III)  of  4 
November  1948). 

24.  Prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  and  reduc- 
tion by  one-third  of  the  armaments  and  armed 
forces  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council:  report  of  the  Security  Council 
(Resolution  192  (III)  of  19  November  1948). 

25.  Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (Resolution  196  (III)  of  3 
December  1948). 

(a)  Promotion  of  international  co-opera- 
tion in  the  political  field. 

(b)  Constitution,   duration   and   terms  of 
reference  of  the  Interim  Committee. 

26.  United  Nations  Field  Service:  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  (Resolution  270  (III)  of 
29  April  1949). 

27.  Observance  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  (Reso- 
lution 272  (III)  of  30  April  1949). 

28.  Economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries :  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Resolution  198  (III)  of  4  December 
1948). 

29.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information 
(Resolution  277  (III)  of  13  May  1949). 

30.  Discriminations  practised  by  certain  States 
against  immigrating  labour  and,  in  particular, 
against  labour  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
refugees  (Resolution  282  (III)  of  16  May 
1949). 

31.  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children :  report 
of  the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  (Resolution  215  (III)  of  8 
December  1948). 

32.  International  Bill  of  Human  Rights.  Right 
of  petition  (Resolution  217  (III)  B  of  10 
December  1948). 

33.  Action  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies:  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Resolution  50  (I)  of  14  December 
1946). 

34.  Administrative  unions  affecting  Trust  Terri- 
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tories :  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  (Res- 
olution 224  (III)  of  18  November  1948). 

35.  Question  of  South  West  Africa :  report  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  (Resolution  227  (III)  of 
26  November  1948). 

36.  Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Terri- 
tories : 

(a)  Summary  and  analysis  of  information 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the 
Charter:  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Resolution  218  (III)  of  3  Novem- 
ber 1948). 

(b)  Information  transmitted  under  Article 
73  of  the  Charter :  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  (Resolution  219  (IH)  of  3 
November  1948). 

37.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution  242 
(III)  of  18  November  1948). 

38.  Financial  report  and  accounts  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  financial  year  ended  31  Decem- 
ber 1948,  and  report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors. 

39.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial 
year  1949 ;  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

40.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1950. 

(a)  Budget  estimates  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions. 

41.  Unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses  for 
1949  and  advances  from  the  Working  Capital 
Fund :  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

42.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Contributions  (Resolution 
238  (III)  of  18  November  1948). 

43.  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund:  Financial  report  and  ac- 
counts for  the  financial  year  ended  31  Decem- 
ber 1948,  and  report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors. 

44.  Organization  of  a  United  Nations  postal  ad- 
ministration :  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(Resolution  232  (III)  of  8  October  1948) . 

45.  Establishment  of  an  Administrative  Tribunal: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution 
13  (I)  IV, paragraph  11, of  13 February  1946). 

46.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  As- 
sembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions. 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions. 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors. 

(d)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Com- 
mittee. 

(e)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation 
of  the  appointment  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 
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47.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 
annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Staff 
Pension  Committee. 

Expenses  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board.  Assessment  of  non-members  of  the 
United  Nations,  signatories  of  the  Convention 
of  19  February  1925  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  • 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Methods  and  procedures  of  the  General  As- 
sembly :  report  of  the  Special  Committee  (Res- 
olution 271  (III)  of  29  April  1949). 

50.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission. 

(a)  Part  I:  General  (Resolutions  174  (II), 
177  (II)  of  21  November  1947  and  260 
(III)  B  of  9  December  1948). 

(b)  Part  II:  Draft  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States  (Resolu- 
tion 178  (II)  of  21  November  1947). 

Permanent  Missions  to  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution 
257  (III)  of  3  December  1948). 
Reparation  for  injuries  incurred  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations :  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  (Resolution  258  (III) 
of  3  December  1948). 

)3.  Draft  rules  for  the  calling  of  international 
conferences :  report  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  (Resolution  173  (II)  of  17  No- 
vember 1947). 

>4.  Registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and 
international  agreements :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

i5.  Privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions :  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

»6.  Approval  of  a  supplementary  agreement  with 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  concerning  the  use 
of  the  United  Nations  laissez-passer :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

•7.  Designation  of  non-member  States  to  which  a 
certified  copy  of  the  revised  General  Act  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes shall  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary- 
General  for  tKe  purpose  of  accession  to  this 
Act:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Reso- 
lution 268  (III)  A  of  28  April  1949). 

8.  Invitations  to  be  addressed  to  non-member 
States  to  become  parties  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide :  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(Article  XI  of  the  Convention,  Resolution  260 
(III)  of  9  December  1948). 

9.  Application  of  Liechtenstein  to  become  a  party 
to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice :  report  of  the  Security  Council. 

0.  Plan  for  the  reform  of  the  calendar :  item  pro- 
posed by  Panama. 
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Two  Committees  Established  by  U.N. 

On  April  29,  1949,  the  following  Committees 
were  established :  Special  Committee  on  Methods 
and  Procedures  of  the  General  Assembly,  with 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Iran,  Mexico,  Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Uruguay  as  members;  and  Special  Committee  on 
United  Nations  Guard  with  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.', 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  as  mem- 
bers. For  previous  bodies  and  posts  established 
during  the  third  session,  Part  I,  see  Bulletin  of 
January  16, 1949,  page  72. 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Security  Council 

Report  Dated  22  April  1949  from  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  Concerning  the  Military  Situa- 
tion in  Indonesia.  S/1314,  April  29,  1949.  6  pp 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  6  May  1949  from  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  transmitting  a  Report  of 
the  Administration  of  the  British/United  States  Zone 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  1  January  to  31 
March  1949.     S/1318,  May  6,  1949.     68  pp.     mimeo 

Report  Dated  9  May  1949  from  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  Concerning  Discussions  Between  the  Parties 
Pursuant  to  the  Council's  Directive  of  23  March  1949 
S/1320,  May  9,  1949.     3  pp.     mimeo. 

Letter  dated  26  November  1948,  from  the  Acting  Mediator 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  copies 
of  communications  to  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  and  to  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Leb- 
anon, Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Transjordan  and  Yemen. 
S/1090,  November  29,  1948.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Measures  To  Increase  Availability  of  Food.  Report  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  connexion  with  Council  res.  183  VIII  E/1339 
May  19,  1949.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-or- 
dination to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  E/1340 
May  25,  1949.     19  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    E/1346,  May  23, 1949.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Availability  of  DDT  Insecticides  for  Combatting  Malaria 
in  Agricultural  Areas.  E/1353,  May  24,  1949.  25  pp. 
mimeo. 


Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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[August  20-26]         Conference  on  Protection  of  Nature 


UNSCCUR 


More  than  500  scientists  from  49  countries  at- 
tending the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference 
on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources, 
in  its  second  week  at  Lake  Success,  divided  into 
groups  for  exchange  of  technical  papers  on  five 
classes  of  resources :  water,  land,  forests,  wildlife, 
and  fuels  and  energy.  Specialized  panel  discus- 
sions have  concerned  the  need  for  soil  surveys, 
methods  of  improving  forests  and  proper  manage- 
ment, and  the  future  of  mineral  reserves. 

The  scientists  heard  A.  L.  Levorsen,  a  United 
States  geology  professor,  state  that  although 
known  oil  reserves  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
enough  to  last  only  20  years,  present  estimates  of 
the  total  undiscovered  deposits  of  petroleum  are 
approximately  500  times  current  annual  consump- 
tion. Any  failure  to  meet  world  demands  for  oil 
over  the  next  hundred  years,  Professor  Levorsen 
said,  would  certainly  not  be  due  to  a  lack  of  re- 
serves or  the  failure  of  technology  to  locate  them. 
Experience,  he  continued,  suggests  that  failure  to 
find  oil  is  more  often  the  result  of  the  lack  of  a 
healthy  political  and  economic  climate.  Profes- 
sor Levorsen's  optimistic  estimate  of  oil  reserves 
was  criticized  by  two  other  United  States  mineral 
experts  who  considered  his  statement  overopti- 
mistic. 

At  a  panel  discussion  on  minerals,  an  expert 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  said  that 
while  there  is  no  impending  shortage  of  vital 
minerals  in  the  world,  the  outlook  for  improve- 
ment of  known  reserves  is  "not  too  favorable." 

In  a  meeting  devoted  to  forest  resources,  one 
specialist  expressed  concern  that  the  world  is  turn- 
ing its  eyes  to  the  enormous  timber  reserves  in 
Latin  America  and  stressed  the  need  to  avoid  de- 
stroying these  forests  by  overexploitation.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  told  him  that  that  or- 
ganization is  concerned  over  the  problem  and  has 
it  under  study. 

Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  declared  that  because 
of  lack  of  conservation  there  are  left  only  about 
4  billion  acres  of  immediately  arable  land  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  nearly  enough  to  produce  food 
for  a  growing  world  population,  he  said,  unless 
modern  conservation  methods  are  applied  more 
widely. 
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More  than  100  delegates  from  18  countries  anc" 
6  international  organizations  are  attending  th( 
first  International  Technical  Conference  on  th< 
Protection  of  Nature,  which  opened  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  August  22.  This  conference,  sponsorec 
by  the  Unesco  in  collaboration  with  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  wil 
study  problems  mainly  concerned  with  the  ef 
fects  of  "planned  enterprises"  on  the  balance  o: 
nature  and  the  possible  consequences  on  nature's 
equilibrium  of  the  generalized  use  of  antipara 
sitic  products,  such  as  DDT. 

Kashmir 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  an( 
Pakistan  called  off  the  proposed  joint  meetings  o: 
representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  im 
plementation  of  a  truce  agreement.  After  th 
joint  meetings  in  Karachi  between  military  rep 
resentatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  resulted  in  th 
establishment  of  a  cease-fire  line  for  the  State  o 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  Commission  had  hope< 
that  a  joint  meeting  at  the  ministerial  level  fo 
the  implementation  of  a  truce  agreement  migh 
bring  worthwhile  results.  However,  replies  f ron 
the  governments  to  the  invitation  of  the  Commis 
sion  indicated  that  conflicting  views  held  by  th 
two  governments  in  the  negotiations  of  the  pas 
few  months  remained  unaltered,  and  agreemen 
even  on  the  agenda  could  not  be  reached.  Th 
Commission,  as  sponsor  of  the  proposed  confer 
ence,  therefore,  felt  that  it  would  not  be  propi 
tious  nor  would  it  better  the  cause  to  convene  th 
meetings  under  these  circumstances. 


AEC  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  AEC/42 
Adopted  July  29,  1949 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Has  Considered  the  proposal  of  the  represents 
tive  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(AEC/37)  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissio 
begin  immediately  to  prepare  a  draft  conventio 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  a  draJ 
convention  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  pre 
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ceeding  from  the  principle  that  both  conventions 
must  be  concluded  and  put  into  effect  simulta- 
neously ; 

Has  Noted  the  statement  of  the  representative 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  the 
forty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  on 
Wednesday,  1  June  1949,  that  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  atomic  energy  in  June  1946 
and  June  1947  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
elaboration  of  these  draft  conventions ; 

Recalls  that  these  same  proposals,  particularly 
those  of  11  June  1947,  have  already  been  analysed 
in  detail  and  rejected  in  April  1948  on  the  grounds 
that  'they  ignore  the  existing  technical  knowledge 
of  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  control,  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  effective  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  elimina- 
tion from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons 
and,  therefore,  do  not  conform  to  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission"- 

Recalls  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics proposal  for  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  a  draft  convention  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  be  concluded  and  brought  into  effect 
simultaneously  was  rejected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  157th  plenary  meeting  in  its  third 
session  on  4  November  1948,  by  40  votes  to  6,  with 
5  abstentions. 

And  recalls  also  that  at  the  same  time  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  the  "General  Findings" 
(Part  II  C)  and  "Recommendations"  (Uart  III) 
rf  the  first  report  and  the  specific  proposals  of 
fart  II  of  the  second  report  of  the  Commission,  as 
instituting  the  necessary  basis  for  establishing 
in  effective  system  of  international  control  of 
itomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  for  the  elimination  from  national 
irmaments  of  atomic  weapons  in  accordance  with 
he  terms  of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nission ; 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  observes  that 
io  material  has  been  presented  additional  to  that 
previously  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
commission  or  the  Working  Committee; 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  therefore  con- 
hides  that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  fur- 
her  discussions  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
f  those  proposals  which  have  already  been  con- 
Jdered  and  rejected  by  the  appropriate  organs  of 
he  United  Nations.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission reports  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
reneral  Assembly  accordingly. 


ESOSOC  Resolution  on  ICEF 

D.N.  doc  E/1468 
Adopted  July  28,  1949 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  * 

Records  its  appreciation  that  thirty-two  Gov- 
ernments have  contributed  to  the  Fund,  many  of 
them  for  a  second  and  third  time,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition, millions  of  individuals  have  contributed 
to  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children  in  1948 
and  are  doing  so  again  in  1949 ; 

Notes  the  steps  taken  by  the  Fund  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children  pursu- 
ant to  General  Assembly  resolution  215  (III)  • 

Notes  the  arrangements  between  the  Fund  and 
the  United  Nations  Department  of  Social  Affairs, 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  whereby  the  fund  in  its 
programme  relies  so  far  as  possible  on  these  agen- 
cies for  technical  assistance  and  advice ; 

Notes  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Fund  to  report  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council 
on  a  study  to  be  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 
Secretary-General,  the  Social  Commission  and 
interested  specialized  agencies  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping recommendations  as  to  methods  of  organ- 
ization and  procedure  within  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  required  to  ensure  that 
the  continuing  needs  of  children  may  be  identified 
and  given  due  emphasis  and  attention ; 2 

Notes  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Fund  regarding  the  French  Government's  gen- 
erous offer  to  establish  a  Children's  Centre  in  Paris 
providing  facilities  for  instruction,  demonstra- 
tions and  research  of  an  international  character, 
and  expresses  its  gratification  at  the  type  of  col- 
ix7TT^tl0n  offered  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
WHO  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Centre  ; 
Recommends  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Fund  that  it  make,  in  the  light  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  WHO,3  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment and  the  administration  of  the  Children's 
Centre  in  Paris,  and  keep  the  Council  informed  of 
the  progress  made  in  implementation  of  this 
project ;  and 

Transmits  the  report  of  the  Fund  and  this  reso- 
lution to  the  General  Assembly,  drawing  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  fact  that  further  contributions 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
programme  it  envisages  for  the  fiscal  year  ending- 
30  June  1950. 

1  See  U.N.  doe.  E/1406. 

2  See  U.N.  doc.  E/1406,  annex  V 
See  U.N.  doc.  E/1431. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


International  Conference  on  Science  Abstracting 


by  Verner  W.  Olapp 


The  International  Conference  on  Science  Ab- 
stracting, which  met  at  Paris  under  the  auspices 
of  Unesco  during  the  week  of  June  20-25,  was 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  meetings  since  the  War  to 
plan  action  for  assuring  that  the  published  results 
of  scientific  research  be  made  generally  accessible 
to  all  scientists  through  abstracting  and  indexing 
media,  for  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  prompt 
and  reliable  information  on  current  developments 
and  of  supplying  background  information,  which 
must  be  reviewed  before  a  new  project  can  be 
undertaken.  Accounts  of  a  number  of  the  earlier 
meetings  have  previously  appeared  in  the  scientific 
literature,  and  from  the  total  discussions  a  com- 
prehensible program  is  beginning  to  emerge. 

When  Unesco's  Preparatory  Commission  called 
upon  representatives  of  various  professional 
groups  in  the  summer  of  1946  for  suggestions  for 
its  future  program,  a  principal  point  of  unanimity 
in  the  recommendations  was  that  something  be 
done  to  keep  each  group  up  to  date  by  means  of 
indexes,  bibliographies,  and  abstracts  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  particular  discipline.  This  was  a  large 
order,  but  its  unanimity  made  it  impossible  to  dis- 
regard. Unesco  has,  consequently,  taken  the 
matter  seriously,  but  because  no  single  interna- 
tional organization  could  alone  undertake  the  vast 
task  of  keeping  the  learned  world  informed  on  the 
details  of  scholarly  progress,  Unesco's  approach 
to  the  problem  has  been  a  cautious  one — an  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  an  international  organization 
might  achieve  in  this  field  merely  as  a  stimulator 
of  international  collaboration. 

The  essential  problem  involved,  as  it  affects  the 
pure  and  applied  natural  sciences,  can  be  simply 
stated.  There  were,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  more  than  10  years  ago,  some  750  thousand 
original  articles  published  in  these  sciences  each 
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year.  So  many  gaps  were  left  by  the  existing  ab- 
stracting machinery,  however,  that  only  about  a 
third  of  the  total  number  of  articles  was  covered 
by  abstracting  journals.  At  the  same  time  the 
rate  of  duplication  was  so  high  that  the  abstracted 
articles  were  abstracted  an  average  of  three  times 
each.  The  problem  then  is  to  secure  continually 
better  organized  coverage  of  original  scientific 
publication,  possibly  in  part  through  the  reduction 
of  present  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  first  task  in  its  role  of  stimulator  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  in  this  field  came  early  to 
Unesco.  In  December  1946,  only  a  few  months 
after  its  creation,  Unesco  lent  its  auspices  to  a  two- 
nation  discussion  of  plans  for  medical  and  biologi- 
cal abstracting.  This  initial  meeting  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  Interim  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Medical  and  Biological  Abstracting  in  which 
United  States  groups,  such  as  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Medical  Library  Association,  and 
Biological  Abstracts  were  represented,  and  which, 
in  a  meeting  at  Paris  on  June  1-4  of  this  year, 
dropped  the  word  Interim  from  its  name  (1,2,3)} 

The  recent  conference  on  science  abstracting  gen- 
eralized on  the  pattern  which  had  been  developed 
for  medicine  and  biology.  Plans  for  this  dis- 
cussion have  been  under  way  since  1947  when 
the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  experts  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  next  year  in  order  to  make 
plans  for  an  international  conference  (4).  The 
experts'  meeting  took  place  in  April  1948,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Alexander  King  of  the 
Office  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Lon- 
don, with  Mrs.  Eileen  R.  Cunningham  of  the 


1  Italic    numbers    in    parentheses    refer    to    literature 
citations,  post,  p.  294. 
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Continued 


Medical  Library  Association  and  Dr.  Evan  J. 
Crane  of  Chemical  Abstracts  attending  from  the 
United  States.  This  group  drew  up  an  agenda 
for  the  international  conference,  which  was  again 
endorsed  by  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco 
at  Beirut  in  November-December  1948,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

[The  Director  General  (of  Unesco)  is  instructed]  :  To 
aid  the  development  of  the  indexing,  abstracting  and  re- 
viewing of  scientific  literature  by  promoting  interna- 
tional collaboration,  coordination  and  organization  in 
these  fields,  and  to  that  end  to  convene  an  International 
Conference  on  Scientific  Abstracting   (5). 

Invitations  to  the  international  conference  were 
sent  out  early  this  year,  going  not  only  to  govern- 
ments but  also  to  international  scientific  organiza- 
tions, abstracting  services,  and  other  interested 
organizations.  In  preparation  for  the  conference 
Unesco  circulated  an  excellent  92-page  working 
paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Therese  Grivet,  on  the 
Present  State  of  Science  Abstracting  Services  and 
Possible  Improvements  (6),  and  contracted  with 
the  International  Federation  for  Documentation 
(FID)  of  The  Hague  for  the  preparation  of  a  list- 
ing of  current  abstracting  and  indexing  services, 
and  of  a  study  of  their  principal  features  (7,  8). 

Meanwhile,  interest  in  this  subject  has  been 
taking  organized  form  elsewhere.     Although  the 
United  States  is  at  present  apparently  the  greatest 
producer  of  indexes  and  abstracts  (the  FID  study 
shows  over  192  thousand  abstracts  and  270  thou- 
sand indexed  titles  published  here  annually  in 
services  of  4  thousand  or  more  items  alone),  or- 
ganized interest  in  the  coordination  and  improve- 
ment of  these  media  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  was  left  before  the  War  almost  entirely 
to  the  librarians.     Even  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Abstracting  and  Indexing  in  the  Major  Fields  of 
-Research,  which  represented  ten  professional  asso- 
ciations and  which  made  useful  studies  and  sug- 
gestions from  1937  to  1945,  was  unable  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  the  scientific  groups  or  to 
improve  the  situation  (9).    After  the  War,  how- 
ever, a  combination  of  circumstances  has  forced  a 
much  wider  consideration  of  the  problem  of  bibli- 
ographic control  of  the  published  research  rec- 
ords :  the  vastly  increased  amount  of  research,  and 
of  reports  of  research  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
matching  up  on  the  wartime  backlog,  increasing 
X)sts  of  publication,  the  cessation  of  many  prewar 
abstracting  journals,  and  especially  the  great  in- 
crease m  government-sponsored  research  accom- 
panied by  the  emergence  of  the  mimeographed 
report.     Symptomatic  of  this  consideration,  for 
example,  is  the  recent  establishment,  within  the 
Research  and  Development  Board  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  of  a  Special  Committee 
>n  Technical  Information,  of  which  Dr.  Detlov  W. 
Bronk  is  chairman,  and  which  contains  other  civil- 
an  as  well  as  military  representation.    This  com- 
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mittee  is  instructed  to  interest  itself  in  "methods 
for  the  effective  reporting,  recording,  reproducing, 
organization  and  dissemination  of  information  re- 
lating to  research  and  development  as  it  affects  the 
National  Military  Establishment,"  but  the  Board 
has  stated  that  "it  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter 
simply  to  fill  an  existing  gap  in  the  research  and 
development  plan  of  the  nation  and  ...  it  has 
no  intention  of  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  civilian  interests  in  this  field  when  an  ade- 
quate organization  can  be  found  to  sponsor  this 
activity"  (10). 

In  Great  Britain  interest  in  the  matter  has  also 
crystallized  since  the  War,  producing  an  effective 
and   representative   working   organization.     The 
Royal  Society,  responding  to  recommendations  of 
two  previous  congresses,  called  in  June-July  1948 
an  Empire-wide  Conference  on  Scientific  Infor- 
mation in  which  observers  from  the  United  States 
were  permitted  to  participate  (11, 12) .    This  Con- 
ference has  given  rise  to  a  continuing  body,  the 
Royal  Society's  Information  Services  Committee 
(13)  which  has  already  made  some  headway  in 
treatment  of  the  problems :  it  has  brought  together 
the  representatives  of  British  abstracting  services 
in  a  subcommittee  and  has  issued  a  directory  of 
such  services ;  it  has  issued  an  instruction  regard- 
ing the  preparation  of  "synopses"  (abstracts  pub- 
lished  simultaneously   with   articles,   under  the 
responsibility  of  journal  editors)  ;  it  has  promul- 
gated a  declaration  of  fair  dealing  in  regard  to 
copying  from  scientific  periodicals ;  and  it  is  now 
working  on  standards  for  bibliographic  citation. 
Ihe  foregoing  were  among  the  principal  pre- 
liminaries to  the  Paris  conference.     In  addition 
to  lowing  the  designation  of  the  United  States 
delegation,2  a  conference  was  called  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  May  25,  1949,  under  the 
joint _  sponsorship  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  Research  and  Development  Board,  and  the 
Department  of  State.      In  this  Conference  were 
represented    a   number   of   abstracting   services, 
scientific  journals,  and  users  or  representatives  of 
the  users  of  abstracts.     This  meeting  reviewed  the 
agenda  for  the  Paris  conference,  disapproved  the 
suggestion  made  in  Dr.  Grivet's  working  paper 
tor  a  new  international  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation to  coordinate  science  abstracting,  and  went 
on  record  as  favoring  more  fully  coordinated  in- 
terest and  effort  within  the  United  States  in  mat- 
ters  relating  to  the  bibliography  of  science. 

/^The   U-S-    delegation    consisted    of   Dr    E    J     Oranp 
(Chemical  Abstracts),  Dr.  J.  Murray  Luck   (Annual  Re- 
views, Inc.)  and  Verner  W.  Clapp  (Library  of  Congress) 
cha.rman;  with  Mrs.  Eileen  R.  Cunningham   (Vanderbi It 
I^vemty)    Dr.  John  E.  Flynn  (Biological  AhtoSSS)  and 

Si^K  W-  S,COtt  (^"departmental  Committee  on 
r^n  t  T»RnS?ti'Ch  fmCI  Development)  as  advisers.  Nor- 
™Tn  Bal1  (Research  and  Development  Board),  Law- 
If  TLhnT8'  ?*£  E^  Burchilrd  (Massachusetts  Institute 
S  Ph^  \°g^'  £r-  ?Wig,lt  E-  Gray  (American  Institute 
vLSv  S'f,  '  Dr'  San5.0rd  V-  Larkev  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity but  representing  the  Army  Medical  Library),  and 

?onfultantsPS  (Engineering  Societies  Library)   served  as 
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These  views  were  to  a  considerable  degree  sus- 
tained at  the  Paris  conference  itself,  at  which  were 
assembled  official  delegations  from  26  governments, 
6  United  Nations  organizations,  35  international 
scientific  organizations,  in  addition  to  observers 
from  approximately  40  other  organizations.  The 
Conference  had  before  it  in  draft  a  number  of 
recommendations  stemming  from  the  working 
paper,  and  its  work  consisted  for  the  most  part  in 
finding  a  common  meeting  ground  of  international 
and  interprofessional  opinion  with  respect  to  these 
recommendations.  Thus,  though  the  Conference 
promulgated  no  new  and  startling  truths,  its  find- 
ings, expressed  in  some  30  substantive  recom- 
mendations, may  be  considered  the  high  point  of 
agreement  to  date  upon  the  state  of  the  problem 
and  on  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  such  matters  as 
cooperation  among  abstracting  services,  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  "synopses",  standardization  of 
terminology  and  nomenclature,  the  issuance  of 
listings  of  abstracting  services,  and  of  periodicals 
abstracted,  and  coordination  at  the  international 
level  with  respect  to  abstracting  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  agriculture  (H). 

More    promising,    perhaps,    than    the    specific 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  is  the  fact  that 
the  importance  and  the  problems  of  science  ab- 
stracting are  now  felt  by  a  much  wider  circle  than 
previously,  and  that  a  form  of  organization  has 
been  devised  to  channel  this  interest  and  respon- 
sibility.    The  Conference  rejected  the  proposal 
for  a  new  international  nongovernmental  office  to 
coordinate  science  abstracting,  on  the  supposition 
that  to  establish  such  an  office  would  be  merely  to 
dodge  responsibility  at  the  national  level  and  un- 
necessarily  to   multiply   international   organiza- 
tions.   Instead,  the  Conference  recommended  that 
Unesco  stimulate  the  creation  of  national    (or 
regional)  committees  on  science  abstracting  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  assure  that  the  scientific 
publications  of  their  regions  are  adequately  listed 
and  abstracted,  that  their  regions  are  adequately 
supplied  with  abstracts  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  are  considered  and,  if 
possible,  implemented.    Subject  committees  at  an 
international  level  might  also  be  set  up  in  co- 
operation with  the  national  or  regional  committees 
through  the  international  scientific  unions  or  other 
appropriate  international  bodies.     Since  all  these 
committees  would  act  directly  within  their  spheres 
of  responsibility,  Unesco's  role  would  continue  to 
be  one  merely  of  stimulation  and  facilitation  or 
that  of  a  "clearing  house." 

The  United  States  may  therefore  expect  an 
invitation  from  Unesco  in  the  near  future  to 
esablish  such  a  national  committee.  Such  an  in- 
vitation would  tie  in  closely  with  present  plans  of 
the  National  Research  Council  to  develop  interest 
not  only  in  abstracting  but  also  in  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  scientific  communication. 
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U.  S.  Delegation  International  Meet- 
ing on  Herring  and  Allied  Species 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Au- 
gust 16  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Meeting  on  Herring  and  Allied  Species 
to  be  convened  at  The  Hague  August  29,  1949,  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (Fao).  The  delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

A.  W.  Anderson,  Chief,  Branch  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Delegates 

Maurice  Wallar,  Acting  Chief,  Dairy,  Poultry,  Fish,  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Section,  Food  Branch,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Charles  Carry,  Director,  Fishery  Products  Division,  Na- 
tional Canners  Association 

Advisers 

R.  W.  Tyson,  Chief,  Special  Commodities  Branch,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Division,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 

R.  H.  Fiedler,  Fisheries  Specialist,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Division,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Lloyd  Steere,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs 
American  Embassy,  The  Hague 

Francis  Linville,  Division  of  International  Resources,  De 
partment  of  State 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  will  include  sucli 
subjects  as  production,  processing,  marketing  and 
distribution,  and  prices.  The  Herring  Commod- 
ity Study  compiled  by  the  Fao  will  also  b« 
discussed. 

(Continued  on  page  315) 
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Testimony  Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  Military  Assistance 


STATUS  OF  WESTERN  UNION  DEVELOPMENT' 

The  most  significant,  and  the  first  legal  move 
toward  the  European  unity  which  so  many  have 
talked  about  for  so  long,  came  about  a  little  over 
1  year  ago  with  the  signing  of  the  Brussels  treaty. 
Under  the  treaty,  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  among  themselves  to 
strengthen  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural  ties. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  political  situation  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  fact  that  the  continuation 
pf  a  free,  independent  Western  Europe  seemed  in 
jeopardy,  there  were  written  into  the  treaty  impor- 
tant measures  for  collective  self-defense.  It  was 
considered  essential  to  take  steps  toward  guar- 
anteeing military  security.  Remarkable  progress 
;oward  this  goal  has  been  made  in  1  year. 

It  was  recognized  first  that  the  five  powers  in- 
lividually  would  be  totally  unable  to  hold  off  an 
ill-out  act  of  aggression.  The  central  concept  has 
)een  therefore  to  construct  a  unified  military  in- 
itrument  able  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  any 
iuch  threat. 

To  develop  the  program,  The  Western  Union 
Defense  Committee  was  established.  This  con- 
iists  of  the  five  Ministers  of  Defense,  and  holds  the 
>ver-all  responsibility  of  preserving  the  territorial 
md  military  integrity  of  Western  Europe.  To 
:arry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Defense  Committee, 
wo  other  groups  were  set  up,  The  Western  Union 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  and  the  Western  Union 
Military  Supply  Board. 

The  former  includes  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the 
and,  sea,  and  air  forces,  although  normally  each 
ountry  is  represented  by  only  one  chief  of  staff. 

1  Statement  read  into  the  record  on  Aug.  2,  1949,  of  the 
louse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  released  to  the 
ress  on  Aug.  17, 1949.  This  statement  is  based  on  reports 
rom  U.S.  officials  in  Europe. 
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This  group  is  responsible  for  advising  on  every 
aspect  of  Western  European  defense. 

The  Supply  Board  advises  the  Defense  Commit- 
tee on  all  questions  relating  to  military  supplies, 
and  consists  of  high  ranking  members  from  each 
of  the  five  powers. 

In  addition,  a  Finance  and  Economic  Commit- 
tee was  established  to  deal  with  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  these  two  groups. 

To  study  the  technical  and  tactical  questions  of 
Western  European  defense,  the  Brussels  treaty 
governments  appointed  a  Commanders-in-Chief 
Committee  in  1948.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are : 

Chairman— Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Ala- 

mein 
Commander-in-Chief— Land  Forces,  General  D'Armes  Jean 

de  Lattre  de  Tassigny 
Commander-in-Chief— Air  Forces,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir 

James  Robb 
Flag    Officer,    Western    Europe— -Vice    Admiral    Robert 

Jaujard 

This  committee  holds  in  its  hands  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  the  plans  for  Western  Euro- 
pean defense  and  is  responsible  to  the  Western 
Union  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  aggression  should  oc- 
cur, the  committee  would  assume  command  of  such 
forces  of  the  Western  Union  countries  as  would 
be  put  at  its  disposal. 

In  considering  how  Western  Europe  can  best  be 
defended,  the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  mu- 
tual aid.  The  five  powers  now  have  a  common 
organization  for  the  use  of  their  military  forces; 
they  have  made  estimates  as  to  what  each  member 
should  contribute  in  case  of  war;  they  know  ap- 
proximately what  equipment  will  be  necessary, 
and  they  are  using  what  equipment  they  presently 
have  on  a  mutual  basis.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
Brussels  treaty  powers  has  compulsory  military 
training  to  maintain  adequate  reserves. 
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Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  many 
fields  of  defense  planning.  A  complete  program 
for  such  defense  has  been  drawn  up,  including  the 
use  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  Already  com- 
munication systems  are  operating  among  the  par- 
ticipating nations. 

To  coordinate  their  defense  plans,  warships 
have  been  loaned  from  one  Western  Union  country 
to  another;  jet  aircraft  are  being  provided  until 
production  can  be  increased  in  the  recipient  na- 
tions, military  equipment  which  is  surplus  in  one 
country  has  been  distributed  to  others  needing  it ; 
progress  has  been  made  in  standardizing  military 
equipment  by  a  system  of  licensing ;  and  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  field  of  military 
production  has  been  pooled. 

This  exchange  has  carried  over  from  the  field  of 
supplies  into  the  field  of  personnel.  Officers  and 
men  are  being  increasingly  exchanged  to  attend 
military  courses,  and  common  training  is  also  un- 
der consideration. 

In  this  connection,  of  particular  interest  have 
been  the  joint  air  defense  exercises  at  the  end  of 
June  carried  on  by  the  British  RAF  with  active 
contributions  by  the  air  arms  of  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  France;  and  the  more  recent  naval 
maneuvers,  which  carried  out  large-scale  combined 
exercises.  During  these  maneuvers,  the  combined 
fleets,  together  with  the  air  forces,  gave  special  at- 
tention to  cooperating  in  the  fields  of  defense  of 
convoys  against  submarines  and  air  attack,  and 
also  to  joint  minesweeping. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Western  Union  countries  re- 
alize that  adequate  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  be 
maintained.  Under  article  four  of  the  Brussels 
treaty,  they  have  agreed  to  give  to  any  member 
which  is  attacked  all  military  and  other  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  power.  Under  the  Atlantic 
pact,  they  have  given  further  emphasis  to  this  re- 
sponsibility by  agreeing  to  "continuous  and  effec- 
tive self-help"  and  to  expand  their  "capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack." 

In  all  these  joint  operations  and  in  planning  for 
Western  European  defense  the  major  handicap  is 
lack  of  equipment.  For  instance,  to  allow  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  military  structure  in 
case  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  equip  not  only  the 
peacetime  forces  but  also  to  build  up  an  adequate 
reserve  of  military  supplies  in  case  of  emergency. 
This  has  not  been  possible  thus  far. 

They  are  tremendously  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  adequate  supplies  or  the  capacity 
to  produce  such  supplies.  Occupation  by  the  en- 
emy and/or  the  effect  of  5  years  of  war  on  the 
normal  process  of  maintaining,  expanding,  and  im- 
proving their  capital  equipment  played  havoc  with 
production.  Further,  a  thoroughly  agreed-on 
principle  in  the  field  of  the  rearmament  of 
Western  Europe  is  that  economic  recovery  takes 
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precedence  over  military  production. 

They  are  therefore  unable  to  restore  their  mili- 
tary production  to  the  necessary  level,  although 
they  now  possess  the  framework  of  a  military  in- 
strument able  to  absorb  such  production.  They 
are,  moreover,  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
capital  equipment  is  hindering  production  in- 
crease, and  the  fact  that  their  inadequate  produc- 
tion is  hindering  the  supply  of  capital  equipment. 

Much  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the  importance 
of  standardizing  arms  and  equipment  to  aid  joint 
operations.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  many  of 
the  Western  European  nations  were  provided  with 
American  equipment  with  which  they  have  made  a 
start  toward  rebuilding  their  military  forces.  This 
in  itself  has  meant  a  considerable  standardization 
between  the  Western  Union  countries.  With  lim- 
ited economic  resources,  however,  replacement  of 
existing  equipment  has  been  largely  impossible  by 
new  production.  Standardization  therefore  can 
only  be  thought  of  in  long-range  terms.  Along 
these  lines,  much  work  has  been  done,  and  much 
progress  been  made  in  the  fields  of  research  and 
development. 

Joint  operations  are  being  extended  into  every 
phase  of  military  planning.  The  Western  Union 
countries  have  agreed  on  common  operational 
plans  and  codes  in  the  field  of  tactics,  including 
the  common  use  of  maps  and  charts ;  tactical  and 
technical  manuals  are  being  exchanged  on  a  mutual 
basis ;  and  the  mutual  solving  of  operational  prob- 
lems has  extended  beyond  into  the  field  of  logis- 
tics. These  joint  efforts  extend  to  details  such  as 
providing  and  issuing  trilingual  glossaries  and  the 
translation  of  manuals  into  three  languages. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  Western  Union  is  no 
longer  a  mere  plan  on  paper.  It  is  grown  into  an 
operating  unit,  which  has  made  real  progress  dur- 
ing its  1  year  of  existence.  Its  members  have  made 
and  are  making  great  sacrifices  to  a  common  cause. 
The  mere  fact  of  Western  Union  has  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  will  of  the  peoples  to  resist  aggression. 
Cooperation  among  the  five  powers  is  increasing 
steadily. 

Despite  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  field  of 
economic  production,  however,  the  chief  problem 
remains  that  of  supply.  It  seems  impossible  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved  without  United  States 
military  assistance. 


AID  TO  ITALY,  FRANCE,  AND  NORWAY 

Statement  by  James  Clement  Dunn,  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy 1 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Italy  was  in  dire  eco- 
nomic and  political  distress.  There  was  not 
enough  bread  to  feed  Italy's  46  million  people. 
Chaos  and  disorganization  were  rampant.     The 

1  Made  on  Aug.  5,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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)rces  working  for  Communism  counted  on  hunger 
id  unemployment  to  secure  for  them  a  mandate 
•om  the  people.  They  participated  in  Italy's 
jvernment  and  confidently  expected  to  take  over 
fter  the  departure  of  the  Allied  troops.  Many 
^servers  fully  believed  that  Italy  might  just  as 
ell  be  written  off  as  a  certain  prey  for  the  forces 
I  aggressive  totalitarianism  and  that  the  Italian 
iople's  new-won  democratic  freedom  was  to  be  of 
tort  duration. 

You  all  know  today  how  much  in  a  few. years 
lis  grave  situation  has  changed  for  the  better, 
[any  of  you  personally  have  seen  and  praised  the 
iccessful  efforts  of  the  hard-working  Italian 
jople  to  rehabilitate  their  country.  You  all 
low  that  only  with  their  courageous  efforts  and 
ie  help  which  has  been  provided  to  Italy  by  the 
nited  States,  first  in  the  form  of  relief  and  reha- 
litation  and  subsequently  under  the  European 
ecovery  Program,  could  this  tremendous  change 
ive  been  possible.  The  point  I  should  like  par- 
^ularly  to  put  before  you  now  is  that  the  task  is 
>t  yet  finished  in  Italy.  The  culmination  of  our 
)licy  for  a  democratic,  free,  and  independent 
aly,  freely  associated  with  the  other  democracies 
the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  is  the  assist- 
tce  we  can  give  her  to  maintain  her  security. 
In  their  postwar  development  the  Italian  people 
tve  been  steadily  confronted  with  two  fears  of  a 
ndamental  character.  If  Italy  is  to  survive  as 
democracy,  those  two  fears  must  be  conquered, 
ie  first  was  a  sense  of  insecurity  based  upon  the 
thless  character  and  aggressive  tactics  of  totali- 
rian  elements  within  Italy  itself  who  have 
dely  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  turn  to 
rce  if  their  aims  could  not  be  achieved  by  demo- 
atic  process.  This  fear  has  now  to  a  great  ex- 
it been  lessened :  first,  by  the  impact  of  United 
ates  aid  on  the  Italian  economy ;  second,  by  the 
actions  in  April  of  last  year  of  a  strongly  pro- 
mocratic  government;  and,  third,  by  the  govern- 
mt's  ability  to  maintain  public  order  in  Italy 
spite  the  threats  of  violence  and  efforts  of  in- 
uidation  on  the  part  of  totalitarians.  I  can 
fely  say  to  you  that  with  a  stable  government 
lich  is  afforded  the  means  to  protect  the  freedom 
democracy  in  Italy,  this  first  fear  will  be  perma- 
ntly  licked. 

The  second  fundamental  fear  which  has  plagued 
B  Italian  people  has  been  their  insecurity  aris- 
%  from  Italy  s  vulnerable  and  exposed  interna- 
>nal  position.  She  is  strategically  important 
cause  her  geographic  position  in  the  Mediter- 
nean  makes  her  a  land  bridge  to  North  Africa 
d,  with  Sicily,  a  gate  to  the  central  Mediter- 
nean.  She  has  a  valuable  and  vulnerable 
rthern  industrial  area  and  great  reserves  of 
died  technical  labor.  The  strategic  conse- 
ences  to  the  United  States,  which  would  result 
Dm  an  occupation  of  the  Italian  peninsula  by  an 
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aggressor  are  unquestionably  of  importance,  as  is 
the  desirability  of  supporting  the  will  of  the 
Italians  to  defend  their  country  and  their  democ- 
racy in  cooperation  with  the  other  democratic 
nations  of  Europe. 

This  sense  of  international  insecurity  has  been 
heightened  by  the  vision  of  aggressive  policy  in 
the  east  with  its  consequences  for  the  satellite  na- 
tions, and  also  by  the  provisions  of  the  Italian 
peace  treaty  which  have  placed  Italy's  frontier 
on  terrain  not  easily  defensible,  have  forbidden 
fortification  of  a  defense  zone  behind  this  weak- 
ened frontier  and  have  drastically  reduced  her 
armed  forces. 

The  totalitarian  elements  in  Italy  had  hoped 
that  the  Italian  people,  overcome  by  fear,  would 
supinely  bow  to  the  aggressive  menace  of  the  east. 
The  North  Atlantic  pact  has  delivered  a  most  tell- 
ing blow  against  this  fear  and  against  those  who 
have  argued  that  Italy  should  not  risk  association 
with  the  other  democracies  in  protecting  them- 
selves against  aggression.  The  fact  of  Italy's  be- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  pact  and  that  Italy  will  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  with  other  asso- 
ciated nations  for  the  strengthening  of  her  de- 
fenses will  result  in  dissipation  of  this  second 
fear.  It  has  and  will  continue  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  Italy  working  for  democracy. 

In  mentioning  mutual  assistance  among  the 
signatory  nations  of  the  Atlantic  pact,  I  should 
like  to  stress  the  economic  and  social  situation 
peculiar  to  Italy  among  the  Atlantic  Pact  signa- 
tories. Italy  has  a  working  population  beyond 
the  ability  of  present  Italian  industry  and  agricul- 
ture to  absorb.  This  population  with  its  will  to 
work  can  profitably  help  the  other  members  of  the 
pact.  In  addition  to  this  there  is,  in  certain  fields, 
an  industrial  capacity  in  Italy  in  excess  of  present 
requirements.  In  a  relatively  short  time  it  should 
be  possible,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  outside 
aid,  to  develop  a  program  of  manufacture  and 
export  of  subsidiary  equipment  permitted  by  the 
peace  treaty. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  now  before 
you  for  consideration  is  of  crucial  importance  in- 
sofar as  Italy  is  concerned.  The  Italian  people 
are  willing  and  eager  to  shoulder  their  proper  re- 
sponsibilities and  risks  in  defense  of  democratic 
civilization,  and  they  are  determined  to  preserve 
their  independence  and  individual  liberty.  This 
frame  of  mind  has  been  made  possible,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  assist  Italy  in  overcoming 
those  forces  which  have  sought  to  bring  disinte- 
gration and  totalitarianism  to  the  Italian  people. 
That  policy  has  borne  fruition  in  Italy's  decision 
to  enter  the  North  Atlantic  pact  in  spite  of  the 
risks  involved.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
peace  treaty  limits  the  military  forces  which  Italy 
is  permitted  to  acquire  for  her  security,  but  even 
those  minimum  forces  are  at  present  considerably 
below  strength  in  quality  and  quantity  of  certain 
critical  items  of  equipment.    Many  of  these  items 
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can  only  be  supplied  with  dollar  assistance  from 
this  country.  If  Italy  is  assisted  in  bringing  her 
forces  up  to  treaty  strength,  her  valuable  indus- 
trial resources  and  geographical  location  will  no 
longer  be  so  vulnerable  to  easy  aggression.  With 
renewed  confidence  in  her  future  as  a  part  of  the 
democratic  world,  the  magnificent  energies  of  her 
people  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
freedom,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  European  community. 


Statement  by  James  Bruce, 
American  Ambassador  to  France 2 

In  contemplating  the  advisability  of  extending 
American  military  assistance  to  France,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  members  of  Congress  would  be 
primarily  interested  in  two  considerations:  one, 
is  such  aid  necessary;  and,  second,  if  granted,  is 
it  likely  to  be  effectively  used  ? 

Necessity  for  Aid 

1  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  presentation,  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Euro- 
pean security  problem,  which  will  be  covered  in 
detail  by  other  testimony.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  point  out  that  the  measure  of  cooperation  in 
political,  economic,  and  defense  matters  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  free  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  last  12  months  is  little  short  of  startling.  Con- 
sidering the  traditional  established  separatist  ten- 
dencies of  these  partners,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to 
say  that  more  progress  toward  a  unification  of 
Western  Europe  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year 
than  had  been  dreamed  of  in  preceding  centuries. 

The  initial  drive  imparted  by  the  Marshall  Plan 
has  spread  in  several  directions,  so  that  today  we 
witness  the  operations  of  the  Brussels  treaty,  link- 
ing five  powers  together,  with  its  defense  commit- 
tee evolving  plans  for  concerted  action  as  well  as 
the  proceedings  of  a  Council  of  Europe  which 
through  a  consultative  assembly  will  provide  the 
first  European  forum  for  discussion  of  matters  of 
joint  concern. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  mil- 
itary aid  to  France,  we  must  frankly  appraise  the 
present  effectiveness  of  tbe  French  defense  estab- 
lishment. It  will  be  freely  admitted  by  impartial 
observers,  including  realistic  patriots  in  France, 
that  this  establishment  is  not  now  capable  of  even 
a  delaying  action  of  consequence  against  a  well- 
equipped  and  aggressive  enemy  intent  on  conquest. 
In  spite  of  the  expenditure  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  30  percent  of  the  ordinary 
budgetary  revenues  on  the  maintenance  of  army, 
navy,  and  air  forces,  what  was  once  deemed  the 

2  Made  on  Aug.  5,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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finest  army  in  Europe  is  no  longer  in  any  condi- 
tion to  counter  the  determined  onslaught  of  a  large 
and  thoroughly  modernized  hostile  force. 

The  naval  and  air  elements  have  always  in 
France  been  subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
ground  forces,  and  their  capabilities  today  are  not 
such  as  to  justify  optimistic  hopes. 

The  truth  is  that  in  order  to  be  a  potent  military 
factor  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  war  directed 
against  Western  Europe  within  the  next  few 
years,  France  must  have  modern  military  equip- 
ment. 

This  can  only  happen  if  assistance  is  provided 
by  the  United  States.  Short  of  such  assistance, 
the  resources  of  France  are  inadequate  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  for  her  to  play  an  effective 
military  role. 

In  addition  to  the  material  shortcomings  of  the 
French  defense  system,  a  grave  and  important 
psychological  consideration  is  involved.  The 
convalescence  of  this  country  has  been  greatly 
hampered  and  retarded  by  the  paralyzing  fear  of 
another  war,  and  of  the  immediate  consequence 
to  be  expected  in  the  event  of  such  a  conflict. 

The  French  people  cannot  forget  that  they  live 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  poised  armies 
of  a  nation  whose  government  has  openly  pro- 
claimed its  intention  of  world  dominion  and 
which  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies 
of  modern  times.  They  cannot  forget  that  the 
outbreak  of  every  recent  continental  war  has  re- 
sulted rapidly  in  the  invasion  of  France.  They 
know  that  the  enemy  occupation  of  1940-44  was 
more  complete  and  more  ruthless  than  that  of 
1914-18;  they  expect  that  another  invasion  and 
occupation  would  be  even  more  ruthless,  and  that 
the  attendant  destruction  would  probably  spell 
the  end  of  the  French  nation  and  of  the  French 
people.  They  also  realize  that  their  present 
armed  forces  could  not  defend  France  against  an 
external  attack,  and  that  invasion  in  the  existing 
circumstances  would  be  almost  certain  of  success. 

Liberation  in  due  course  might  indeed  come,  but 
as  one  of  their  leading  statesmen  lately  remarked 
it  might  well  prove  to  be  the  liberation  of  a  corpse. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  assurances 
implicit  in  the  Atlantic  pact  suffice  to  allay 
French  fears  ?  The  French  are  apprehensive  that 
any  aid  so  forthcoming  might  prove  to  be  too  little 
and  too  late. 

They  will  only  gain  a  sense  of  security  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  assurances  contained  in  the  Atlantic 
pact,  France  disposes  of  a  military  establishment 
sufficiently  strong  to  discourage  aggression,  and 
to  withstand  an  initial  assault  should  it  come. 
Kightly  or  wrongly  they  estimate  that  only  the 
strength  which  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
can  provide  can  guarantee  that  the  pact,  if  ar- 
ticle 5  had  to  be  implemented,  could  be  imple- 
mented in  time  to  save  France  from  being  overrun. 

A  corollary  question  is  more  delicate,  more  com- 
plicated, but  perhaps  not  difficult  to  answer. 
Why  should  the  French  doubt  American  inten- 
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tions  to  come  immediately  to  their  rescue,  if  the 
Atlantic  pact  were  ratified  even  though  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  failed  of  passage  'i  The 
answer  is  that  the  record  of  history  in  the  last  30 
years,  as  seen  through  French  eyes,  shows  that 
assurances  and  intentions  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  successful  invasion  and  destruction 
of  France. 

Aid  given  by  this  program  to  France  would  be 
the  most  convincing  form  of  reassurance  of  our 
determination  to  defend  the  civilization  of  the 
west.  It  would  show,  also,  that  we  have  confi- 
dence in  our  allies,  that  we  are  ready,  even  before 
ihe  pact  can  be  implemented,  to  provide  them  with 
weapons  and  equipment  which  we  might  have 
lept  for  ourselves,  and  that  practical  measures 
for  the  defense  of  French  soil  from  the  beginning 
af  hostilities  are  an  essential  part  of  our  military 
plans.  The  French  are  not  satisfied  by  the  idea 
)f  a  stand  in  the  Pyrenees  after  their  country  has 
)een  devastated.  They  are  not  satisfied  by  the 
dea  that  enemy  cities  will  be  obliterated  by 
itomic  bombs  or  that  their  own  cities  will  be  lib- 
erated after  they  have  been  reduced  to  piles  of 
•uins.  French  confidence  in  the  future  depends 
m  a  reasonable  expectation  of  national  security. 
■■-.  Confidence  in  the  future  will  mean  that  the 
Trench  Government  and  people  will  cooperate 
nore  effectively  and  industriously  in  the  re- 
milding  of  the  national  economy.  A  sense  of  in- 
iecurity  discourages  investment,  encourages  the 
light  of  capital,  and  turns  men's  minds  away  from 
he  great  tasks  of  international  cooperation  which 
ie  before  us  all.  Conversely,  a  sense  of  confi- 
lence  favors  the  achievement  of  reconstruction 
tnd  of  the  creation  of  wealth  and  commerce  of  a 
tational  and  international  plane,  which  it  is  one 
»f  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  to  promote. 

iffective  Use  of  Proposed  Aid 

If  granted,  is  this  aid  likely  to  be  effectively 
ised  ?  Obviously,  only  a  prophet  can  answer  this 
orrectly.  In  attempting  to  do  so  we  must  again 
ace  facts  frankly.  There  has  been  much  talk 
bout  how  the  French  did  not  fight  ardently  in  the 
ast  war,  and  will  never  fight  again.  Those  who 
ndulge  in  such  talk  speak  largely  from  prejudice 
i  from  ignorance. 

Over  a  period  of  several  hundred  years  the 
*rench  have  always  valiantly  defended  their  soil, 
[rue,  they  were  overrun  in  World  War  II  by  the 
lerce  onslought  of  the  German  armies,  but  it 
hould  be  remembered  that  reckoned  in  the  most 
onservative  terms  the  losses  of  France  in  the  war 
^ere  154  thousand  men  killed  in  combat;  over 
i  million  were  isolated  as  prisoners  of  war  and  800 
housand  were  deported  to  Germany,  of  whom 
125  thousand  were  killed  or  died  there.  30  thou- 
and  men  and  women  were  killed  or  tortured  to 
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death  for  patriotic  resistance,  and  65  thousand 
civilians  died  in  air  raids  or  in  combat. 

As  you  know  the  United  States  provided  con- 
siderable quantities  of  United  States  equipment  to 
those  French  forces  which  were  organized  after 
the  fall  of  France.  These  units  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  Allied  victory.  Their  per- 
formance in  Italy  was  outstanding  and  they 
played  an  important  role  in  the  invasion  of  South- 
ern France,  the  advance  across  the  Rhine  and  the 
march  into  Germany. 

This  is  not  a  negligible  outpouring  of  blood 
judged  by  any  standard,  and  for  sheer  loss  of  life 
these  figures  more  than  bear  comparison  with  our 
own  losses  in  the  last  war  in  proportion  to 
population. 

As  to  whether  the  French  will  ever  fight  again, 
one  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past.  They 
are  as  a  people  vibrant  with  love  of  country. 
They  are  industrious,  courageous,  tenacious.  That 
they  would  again  fight  effectively  if  not  well  armed 
and  if  the  outlook  seemed  hopeless  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  but  I  believe  it  unquestionable  that 
if  properly  armed,  and  with  full  assurance  of  our 
immediate  retaliation  and  backing  against  any 
attacker,  they  will  fight  as  they  always  have  in 
their  history  with  the  enthusiasm,  and  self-sacri- 
fice that  inspire  those  who  defend  their  freedoms. 

They  need  comparatively  little  to  enable  them, 
together  with  the  full  use  of  their  own  resources, 
to  begin  building  up  once  more  armed  forces  that 
would  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  invasion.  Our 
experience  in  two  wars  of  entering  upon  the  scene 
of  conflict  after  the  invader  has  consolidated  his 
position  is  one  that  has  proved  highly  costly  to  us 
in  lives  and  treasure.  The  method  envisaged  by 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  of  aiding  our 
friends  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  defend 
themselves  in  order  that  we  should  thereby  defend 
ourselves  too  seems  as  financially  expedient  as  it 
is  strategically  wise. 


Statement  by  Charles  Ulrich  Bay, 
American  Ambassador  to  Norway 3 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  Norway,  a  small  but  courageous 
nation,  which  has  determined  to  stand  with  the 
Western  Democracies  in  a  common  front  against 
potential  aggression. 

First,  I  should  like  to  give  the  Committee  an 
outline  of  the  record  of  Norway's  own  preparation 
to  resist  aggression  and,  against  this  background, 
to  outline  both  the  need  for  assistance  and  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  receive  it.  I  want  to 
tell  the  Committee  of  the  brave  and  conscientious 
efforts  of  this  small  nation  to  defend  its  territorial 
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and  political  integrity,  a  nation  which  is  willing, 
and  in  my  opinion  will,  contribute  directly  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1.  Norway's  Postwar  Preparations 
to  Resist  Aggression 

When  the  Norwegian  Government  in  exile  re- 
turned to  a  prostrate  Norway  in  1945,  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  reconstruction  were  tremen- 
dous. The  Norwegian  Government  and  people 
welcomed  Secretary  Marshall's  speech  of  June 
1947  and  have  given  the  EKP  their  wholehearted 
support.  They  regard  the  program  as  the  most 
practical  step  'in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Euro- 
pean economy.  I  know  of  no  country  that  has  re- 
sponded more  readily  nor  more  fully  in  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States  and  its  European 
neighbors  in  sincere  efforts  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  program.  Norway  understands  the  signif- 
icance of  the  joint  efforts  to  restore  European 
economy  through  the  revival  of  all  national  econ- 
omies. The  Norwegians  agree  with  the  American 
view  that  full  employment  and  maximum  produc- 
tion tend  to  eliminate  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
Communist  agitation. 

As  a  principal  plank  in  the  program  to  establish 
a  healthy  domestic  economy,  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment, soon  after  liberation,  embarked  on  long- 
range  plans  for  rebuilding  the  nation's  Merchant 
Marine.  This  effort  resulted  in  a  most  austere 
life  for  the  average  citizen.  Despite  hardships 
with  which  the  people  have  had  to  contend  in 
scarcities  of  food,  clothing  and  housing,  the  public 
has  scarcely  grumbled. 

ECA  funds  cannot,  of  course,  be  diverted  to 
military  equipment  nor  to  assist  Norway  directly 
in  building  up  her  defenses.  Such  funds  are  ear- 
marked specifically  for  economic  recovery,  and 
their  use  for  any  other  purposes  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  Norway  but  would 
be  subject  to  adverse  propaganda  if  so  utilized. 
The  Norwegians  realize  that  economic  recovery 
must  come  first.  Economically,  however,  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  military  assistance  would  have  wide- 
spread effects  since  Norway  would  then  need  to 
seek  from  its  own  meager  economic  and  industrial 
resources,  to  reconstruct  its  armed  forces.  An 
intolerable  burden  would  be  placed  on  people  who 
already  are  among  the  most  heavily  taxed  of  all 
democracies.  If  adequate  defenses  were  to  be 
built  out  of  its  own  resources  alone,  Norwegian 
economic  recovery  would  be  jeopardized,  and  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  would 
largely  be  limited.  Its  economic  reconstruction 
would  suffer,  and  the  over-all  result  would  be  that 
instead  of  having  a  viable  economy,  Norway  would 
fall  back  into  the  hopeless  period  immediately 
following  the  war. 
The  sudden  evolution  of  Norway  from  a  neu- 
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tral  power  in  the  opening  months  of  World  War 
II  into  an  active  combatant  with  a  government  in 
exile,  transformed  a  nation  with  a  long  tradition 
of  isolation  and  neutrality  into  a  militant  advo- 
cate of  cooperation,  both  political  and  military. 
From  April  9, 1940,  to  the  present,  Norway  never 
failed  to  give  evidence  of  determination  to  play 
a  most  active  part  in  cooperating  with  the  free- 
dom-loving democracies  in  resisting  aggression. 
Immediately  following  the  liberation  of  Nor- 
way, the  government  embarked  on  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  punish  war  criminals,  quislings,  and 
collaborators.  In  liquidating  the  residue  oi 
Fascism,  Norway  took  its  first  step  in  eliminating 
the  threat  of  revival  of  a  totalitarian  minority 
organization. 

Sixteen  months  ago  the  labor  government  ol 
Norway  urged  trade  unions  to  vote  Communists 
out  of  executive  boards  of  the  several  unions, 
There  was  a  sustained  campaign  to  that  end 
throughout  1948  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Todaj 
there  is  scarcely  any  union  of  consequence  ir 
which  the  Communists  exercise  control. 

In  February  1948,  Norway  was  shaken  by  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  by  the  Soviet  offer  of  i 
mutual-assistance  pact  to  Finland.  The  govern 
ment  immediately  went  on  record  in  expressing 
its  intention  to  reject  any  similar  offer  of  a  mutual 
defense  pact  which  might  in  the  future  be  tenderec 
to  Norway  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Norwegian  Parliamen 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  eliminating  the  in 
fluence  of  Communist  members  of  the  Foreigi 
Relations  Committee.  A  new  committee  was  es 
tablished  from  which  Communists  were  excludec 
and  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  affair 
as  they  may  affect  the  security  of  Norway  were  t< 
be  referred. 

Later  Norway  met  with  Governments  of  Swedei 
and  Denmark  in  an  effort  to  explore  the  possibili 
ties  of  establishing  a  Scandinavian  mutual-def  ens 
pact  which  the  Norwegians  insisted  must  b 
framed  to  permit  association  with  the  Wester] 
powers.  As  you  all  know,  Sweden  insisted  th 
members  of  any  such  pact  should  refrain  fron 
association  with  any  other  powers.  On  this  di 
vision  of  opinion,  efforts  to  reach  agreemen 
foundered. 

From  that  moment  Norway  felt  free  to  seel 
membership  in  the  Atlantic  pact.  Its  courage  a 
a  contiguous  neighbor  of  U.S.S.R.  in  seekin; 
adherence  to  the  association  of  Atlantic  democ 
racies  to  resist  aggression  was  applauded  by  al 
peoples  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Its  adherence  to  the  Atlantic  pact  was  the  great 
est  single  step  in  Norway's  history  of  resistance  fc 
aggression.  Despite  fears  of  retaliatory  measure 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  despite  opposition  by  a  Com 
munist  minority  and  left  wing  sympathizers  i 
Parliament  and  warnings  of  advocates  of  th 
"Scandinavian  bloc",  Norwegians  approved  th 
association  with  the  Atlantic  pact  by  an  over 
whelming  vote  both  in  the  Labor  Party  Congres 
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and  in  the  Storting.  Not  only  did  the  pact  find 
approval  with  Norwegians  from  the  south  and 
west,  but  representatives  from  Finnmark,  the 
province  next  to  Soviet  territory,  voted  unani- 
mously to  adhere  to  the  pact.  Throughout  dis- 
cussion of  the  pact,  the  Norwegians  indicated  their 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  supply 
arms  so  sorely  needed  to  make  the  Norwegian 
military  a  potent  instrument  of  defense. 

The  fact  that  the  Norwegians  came  into  the  pact, 
provides  conclusive  evidence  to  me  that  they  will 
defend  their  territory  against  any  aggression 
from  within  or  without  that  might  threaten  their 
freedom.  Failure  to  give  them  means  now  to 
make  such  defense  effective  could  be  most  serious 
for  the  Norwegian's  Government  and  economy. 
There  is  no  lethargy  in  Norway's  will  to  put  itself 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  defend  its  inde- 
pendence. We  may  rest  assured  that  Norway  will 
more  than  pull  its  own  weight  as  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic  pact. 

With  domestic,  political,  and  economic  affairs  in 
good  order  and  with  justified  pride  in  their  post- 
war record  of  cooperation,  the  Norwegians  look 
upon  the  Military  Assistance  Program  as  a  step 
urgently  required  now  to  assist  them  in  their  own 
efforts  to  build  up  satisfactory  defense  forces.  In 
Norway  there  is  no  hesitancy  to  recognize  the  need 
to  build  up  Norwegian  military  potential  through 
Norwegian  self-help.  Despite  all  Communist 
efforts  to  slash  the  defense  budget  both  for  regular 
forces  and  the  home  guard,  labor  members  of 
Parliament  supported  by  all  so-called  Bourgeois 
Party  members  have  refused  to  permit  any  paring 
>f  what  they  consider  the  largest  appropriations 
Norway  can  afford.  The  government,  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  press  have  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  all  measures  designed  to  prepare  Nor- 
way to  resist  aggression  from  within  or  without. 

Section  2.  The  State  of  Military  Preparedness 
n  Norway 

The  general  deficiencies  confronting  the  Nor- 
wegian military  establishment  are  those  which  can 
>nly  be  expected  of  a  small  nation  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  building  up  her  armed  forces  from  scratch 
n  a  very  brief  time.  Kemember  at  the  end  of  a 
i-year  ruthless  enemy  occupation,  Norway  had  no 
irmy,  no  air  force,  and  but  a  minuscule  navy, 
ifter  the  occupation  of  Norway,  a  strong  renais- 
sance of  nationalism  was  evidenced  throughout  the 
sntire  population.  Never  again  should  Norway 
>e  entirely  defenseless  and  an  easy  prey  to  an 
iggressor.  In  the  future,  an  aggressor  should 
tnd  would  be  met  with  determined  resistance  to  the 
sxtreme  limits  of  Norway's  economic  and  human 
esources. 

To  that  end  Norway  set  about  determinedly 
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rebuilding  its  defense  forces.  This  was  doubly 
difficult  in  view  of  the  need  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  occupation.  Considering  the  fact  that  Norway 
is  in  but  its  third  year  of  reconstruction,  it  is  only 
natural  that  great  deficiencies  in  its  armed  forces 
should  still  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  for 
years  to  come  unless  alleviated  from  outside 
sources.  Norway,  by  her  own  efforts,  is  unable  to 
correct  these  deficiencies. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
obsolete,  obsolescent,  as  well  as  current  material, 
left  over  from  the  occupation  and  purchased  after 
the  war's  end.  Weapons,  on  hand,  can  and  will 
furnish  the  bulk  of  arms  and  equipment  for  the 
armed  forces  but  to  that  must  be  added  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  material  which  only  the  United 
States  can  furnish  if  Norway  is  to  be  able  to  use 
its  trained  manpower  potential  efficiently  and  with 
telling  effect  in  a  common  cause.  By  supplying 
certain  specialized  and  badly  needed  equipment  to 
bring  the  Norwegian  forces  up  to  an  acceptable 
modern  standard,  Norway  can  and  will  be  a  defi- 
nite military  asset  to  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war,  and  her  strength  will  serve  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  time  of  peace. 

The  need  for  furnishing  direct  dollar  assistance 
to  Norway  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  her  na- 
tional military  establishment  is  probably  not  very 
great  since  the  Norwegian  armament  industry  is 
negligible,  quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively. 
Norway  has  however  the  raw  materials  for  ferro- 
alloys, electric  steels,  and  nitrate  explosives  which 
could  be  exchanged  for  finished  military  products 
from  other  Western  European  countries. 

Norway  has  submitted  a  minimum  list  of  mili- 
tary requirements  necessary  to  build  its  national 
military  establishment  into  a  well-rounded,  ef- 
fective force  within  the  trained  manpower  capa- 
bilities of  the  country.  The  list  has  been  care- 
fully screened  by  the  United  States  and  is  a 
basically  sound  estimate  of  the  bona  fide  needs  of 
the  Norwegian  forces.  This  material  will  enable 
them  to  take  to  the  field  and  render  an  excellent 
account  in  combat  and  constitute  a  valuable  part 
of  the  Atlantic  defense  mechanism. 

Section  3.    Effect  of  Norway's  Weakness 
on  U.S.  Security 

One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  part  Norway 
plays  in  the  U.N.  A  charter  member  of  the 
U.N.,  Norway  was  recently  elected  to  the  Security 
Council  and  is  an  active  participant  in  several 
organs  of  the  U.N.  Needless  to  say,  a  strong 
self-confident  and  independent  Norway  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  useful  constructive  U.N.  member. 

A  well  armed  Norway  will  be  an  incalculable 
asset  to  the  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Al- 
though Norway's  contributions  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact  may  be  small  in  terms  of  men  and  equip- 
ment, we  need  only  to  recall  the  threat  provided  in 
the  last  war  to  the  Atlantic  area  by  German  forces 
in  Norway  to  realize  the  value  of  its  natural  fa- 
cilities.   Nor   must   we    forget   the   magnificent 
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merchant  fleet  Norway  can  place  at  the  disposal 
of  its  colleagues.  If  Norway  can  remain  strong 
and  free  and  can,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  assist 
in  providing  facilities  for  operations  against  the 
aggressor,  that  contribution  toward  mutual  aid 
will  more  than  offset  any  sacrifice  required  from 
the  United  States. 

Norway's  fighting  forces  are  capable,  with  our 
assistance,  of  filling  their  domestic  and  interna- 
tional responsibilities.  Failure  to  provide  mate- 
rial aid  would  mean  a  Norway  that  might  be 
incapable  of  (1)  preserving  domestic  tranquillity, 
(2)  maintaining  public  confidence,  and  (3)  de- 
fending Norway  against  aggression.  In  pre- 
serving domestic  tranquillity  Norwegian  forces 
must  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  have  sufficient 
prestige  to  discourage  any  attempts  of  subversive 
elements  to  obtain  control  of  the  government 
through  the  use  of  force.  Equipment,  training, 
and  morale  must  be  such  as  to  inspire  public  con- 
fidence in  Norway's  ability  to  give  a  good  account 


of  itself  if  put  to  the  test.  Armed  forces  of  this 
small  but  strategically  placed  nation  must  be  ade- 
quate to  assure  a  reasonable  defense  against  all 
but  an  overwhelming  act  of  aggression. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  again  to  recall  the 
respect  and  admiration  with  which  the  free  world 
greeted  the  decision  of  Norway  to  participate  in 
the  Atlantic  pact  despite  clear  indications  of 
Soviet  displeasure.  This  brave,  rugged,  and  de- 
termined country,  whose  strategic  importance  in 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  was  so  dramat- 
ically demonstrated  in  the  last  war,  has  made  un- 
mistakably clear  her  resolve  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  her  citi- 
She  has  done  this  despite  the  exhaustion 
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following  5  years  of  severe  enemy  occupation, 
despite  her  exposed  geographical  position,  and 
despite  her  having  exacted  as  great  sacrifices  from 
her  people  in  the  interest  of  recovery  as  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  She  has  done  this  in  the  hope  and 
faith  that  the  United  States  will  aid  her  in  the 
defense  problems  which  she  is  unable  fully  to 
meet  with  her  own  slender  resources. 


Germany's  Role  in  World  Markets 


Following  are  adapted  excerpts  of  an  address  by 
Mr.  N.  H.  Gollisson,  EGA  Deputy  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Western  Germany,  at  the  opening  of 
the  ERP  Export  Show  in  Munich  July  7 x 

The  ERP  export  show  in  Munich  where  more 
than  100  Bavarian  firms  are  represented,  is  an  out- 
standing display  of  the  type  of  export  goods  which 
roll  from  multifarious  production  lines.  German 
goods  are  in  demand  throughout  Europe  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  commercial  world.  But  this 
fact  should  not  lull  one  into  believing  that  you 
have  but  to  produce  and  the  seller  will  appear 
automatically  at  your  doorstep.  The  harsh  eco- 
nomic facts  of  this  highly  competitive  world  would 
soon  disillusion  him  who  stands  and  waits.  The 
world  will  not  beat  a  path  to  the  German  door. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  The  German  must  get  out 
and  sell  his  goods  in  just  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  British,  the  French  and  the  others  who  are 
seeking  to  increase  their  export  trade. 

One  of  the  greater  tasks  facing  German  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  is  to  bring  their  prices 
into  line.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  problem.  It 
is  not  easy  to  offer  a  solution.  There  are  many 
here  in  Germany  who  blame  their  troubles  upon 
the  currency  conversion  rate  of  the  D-Mark.    But 

1  Reprinted  from  Information  Bulletin,  U.S.  Military 
Government  in  Germany,  July  26,  1949. 
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no  amount  of  currency  adjustment  can  overcome 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  economic  facts 
which  cause  high  prices.  Production  costs  must 
be  tailored  to  a  reasonable  selling  price  rather 
than  the  selling  price  adjusted  to  production  costs. 
New  methods  of  production  must  be  studied  by  the 
German  manufacturer.  Experts  should  go  to 
other  European  lands  and  to  America  to  study 
the  newest,  most  up-to-date  production  methods. 
Conversely,  European  experts  and  American  en- 
gineers should  come  to  Germany  to  help.  In  this 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  the  Marshal] 
Plan  is  ready  to  help  under  its  technical  assistance 
program,  which  envisions  the  exchange  of  indus- 
trial knowledge  among  the  participating  countries 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  making  goods  al 
a  price  for  which  they  can  be  sold  is  the  problen 
of  diversifying  trade  among  the  nations  of  th( 
world.  A  ready  flow  of  goods,  not  merely  betweer 
two  nations  but  among  all  countries  must  b( 
achieved  if  the  goals  of  the  Marshall  Plan  are  t( 
be  reached.  Inherent  in  this  multilateralizatioi 
of  commerce  are  the  unencumbered  exchange  o\ 
currencies,  the  removal  of  customs  barriers  anc 
traffic,  elimination  of  disparities  between  domesti* 
and  export  prices,  and  a  termination  of  monop 
olistic  practices,  whether  by  nations  or  individuals 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  attained  by  othei 
than  a  common  approach  to  these  continental  ob 
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stacles  by  the  entire  community  of  Marshall  Plan 
nations.  Narrow,  selfish,  nationalistic  thinking 
cannot  meet  the  problem  of  European  recovery. 
There  must  be  a  wholehearted  common  coopera- 
tive effort  by  all  the  European  nations  to  meet 
their  mutual  problems.  In  that  cooperative  ap- 
proach German  representatives  will  be  asked  to 
represent  Germany  in  international  councils,  not 
merely  as  Germans  but  as  Europeans.  Just  as  the 
German  people  are  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  governing  themselves,  so  must  they  also  face  the 
responsibility  of  participating  in  an  international 
and  European  movement. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  no  doubt  with  most  jus- 
tice, that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  American  to 
think  in  European  terms  than  it  is  for  the  Eu- 
ropean. But  the  Munich  export  show  gives  ample 
indication  that  German  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers have  in  the  past  and  still  do  think  in  Eu- 
ropean terms.  Many  of  these  goods  will  find  their 
way  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland  and  the 
other  countries  whose  common  effort  contributes  to 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  It  is  time  now 
for  not  only  businessmen,  but  for  German  leaders, 
politicians  and  the  people  themselves  to  think  as 
Europeans.  If  this  is  done,  and  if  the  people  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  countries  continue  to  work  and 
to  plan  on  a  common  community  basis,  the  vision 
which  was  George  C.  Marshall's  will  have  been 
brilliantly  fulfilled. 


The  German  Elections 

A  VICTORY  FOR 

MODERATION  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

The  outcome  of  the  West  German  elections  is 
viewed  by  this  government  as  a  victory  for  modera- 
;ion  and  common  sense.  Some  of  the  nationalistic 
md  critical  utterances  of  the  candidates  during 
:he  campaign  can  be  viewed  as  normal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  democratic  process  and  a  release  of 
ong  pent-up  emotions  after  16  years  of  dictator- 
ship and  military  rule.  Freedom  to  indulge  in 
instructive  criticism  of  the  occupying  powers, 
s  part  and  parcel  of  the  democratic  process,  and 
he  Germans  cannot  be  denied  this  privilege  if 
;hey  are  to  establish  a  truly  democratic  system. 
Hie  Germans  may  well  be  reminded,  however,  that 
hey  are  exercising  these  freedoms  only  because 
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they  are  privileged  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  freedom-loving  nations,  and  that  abuse  of  such 
freedoms  may  alienate  Western  sympathies  while 
failing  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  German 
people. 

The  results  of  the  balloting,  however,  represent 
a  triumph  for  the  moderate  parties  which  are  fully 
committed  to  a  democratic  political  system.  The 
extremist  parties  of  the  right  and  left  together 
polled  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  vote  and 
will  control  less  than  10  percent  of  the  seats  in 
the  new  assembly.  The  unexpectedly  large  par- 
ticipation of  nearly  80  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  Germans 
have  taken  seriously  their  new  civic  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  government  is  committed  to  the  policy, 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  sound  and  democratic 
one,  of  permitting  the  Germans  to  work  out  their 
own  internal  problems  with  a  minimum  of  outside 
interference.    The  United  States  has  consistently 
refrained  from  intervention  in  German  decisions 
concerning  domestic  institutions  and  policies  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  necessitated  by  our  international 
commitments.     We  naturally  welcome  the  results 
of  this  election  insofar  as  they  indicate  a  decision 
by  the  Germans  to  seek  a  solution  of  their  economic 
difficulties  through  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 
But  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Germans  re- 
main entirely  free,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to 
deal  with  this  matter  in  their  own  fashion,  pro- 
viding always  there  is  no  contravention  of  demo- 
cratic principles  or  of  international  obligations. 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  newly  elected  as- 
Se  j  Ly  (Bundestag)   will  meet  on  September  7, 
and  that  a  President  of  the  Republic  will  be  elected 
shortly  thereafter.    This  will  be  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Chancellor  (corresponding  to 
Prime  Minister) .    We  anticipate  that  by  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part- of  September,  the  new  German 
Government  will  be  established,  and  that  the  High 
Commission  for  Germany  will  replace  the  existing 
military  government  organization.     The  Occupa- 
tion Statute,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters on  April  8,  will  then  become  operative,  on  a 
definite  date  yet  to  be  established.    The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  will  then  be  free  to  exercise 
the  usual  prerogatives  of  an  established  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  limited  controls  which 
are  specified  in  the  Occupation  Statute  and  to  such 
additional  restraints  as  may  be  imposed  in  the 
general  interest  by  such  bodies  as  the  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 

The  Department  of  State  issued  the  following 
statement  on  August  15  on  the  analysis  of  the  Ger- 
man elections  of  August  14  : 

The  outcome  of  Sunday's  election  for  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  is 
viewed  .with  gratification  as  demonstrating  the 
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restoration  of  normal  democratic  processes  in  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  after  an  interruption  of 
16  years. 

Participation  in  the  election  was  higher  than 
anticipated,  amounting  to  78.5  percent  of  all  eli- 
gible voters.1  This  indicates  that  efforts  of  extrem- 
ist groups  to  boycott  the  election  failed.  The  bal- 
loting was  quiet  and  without  incident. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  nationalistic  appeals  of 
the  campaign,  the  results  represent  on  the  whole 
a  victory  for  the  moderate  groups.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  were,  as  expected,  fairly  evenly  matched  in 
the  voting,  with  the  latter  winning  a  slight  plural- 
ity of  seats  in  the  Bundestag. 

Both  major  parties  held  their  normal  strength 
well  in  spite  of  attacks  from  extremist  factions  of 
right  and  left.  Inasmuch  as  no  party  has  gained 
a  majority,  the  resulting  government  will  neces- 
sarily represent  a  coalition  of  two  or  more  groups. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  election  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Communist  Party  even  to  hold  the  small 
strength  it  had  shown  in  former  state  elections. 
Its  voting  strength,  which  never  exceeded  10  per- 
cent in  any  district,  declined  from  30  to  50  percent 
in  various  areas  and  amounts  to  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cast.  It  will  now  rank  only  sixth 
in  the  number  of  seats  and  will  be  little  more  than  a 
"splinter  party"  in  the  new  assembly. 

The  "National  Front"  appeal  of  the  Communists 
apparently  made  little  impression  upon  the  voters. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Berlin  City  Council 
apparently  selected  its  eight  observer-delegates  to 
the  new  Parliament. 


Technical  Projects 
for  Bizone  of  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  EGA  on  August  16] 

Approval  of  two  technical  assistance  projects 
designed  to  aid  in  the  recovery  efforts  of  the 
Bizone  of  Germany  were  announced  on  August  16 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
Washington  and  Frankfort. 

Under  the  two  projects,  five  thermal  engineers 
and  four  gas-production  experts  will  come  to  the 
United  States  for  a  montms  study  of  American 


1  Twenty-five  million  West  German  voters  of  the  31,000,- 
000  eligible  cast  ballots  giving  the  Christian  Democrats 
7,857,579  votes  or  139  seats  in  the  lower  house,  Social  Dem- 
ocrats  0,032,272  votes  or  131  seats,  Free  Democrats  2,788,- 
653  votes  or  52  seats,  and  Communists  1,360,443  votes  or 
15  seats.  Not  one  Communist  delegate  was  elected,  and  the 
party  was  forced  to  reply  on  a  partial  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  to  salvage  15  seats  in  the  402-member 
Parliament. 
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methods  in  these  fields.      The  arrival  dates  for 
the  German  specialists  will  be  announced  later. 

The  projects  are  the  first  to  be  requested  under 
ECA's  technical  assistance  program  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Western  Germany. 

In  connection  with  the  study  by  the  thermal  engi- 
neers, ECA's  special  mission  to  the  Bizone  pointed 
out  that  the  development  of  efficient  thermal  power 
stations  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Bizone's  over-all 
electric  program.  The  program,  as  submitted  to 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration (Oeec),  provides  for  the  installation  of 
3  million  KWH's  additional  capacity  by  1952-53. 

The  mission,  in  recommending  approval  of  the 
study  by  the  gas-production  experts,  reported  that 
the  gas  shortage  in  Western  Germany  was  hamper- 
ing the  reactivation  of  industries  and  said  the 
studies  would  be  helpful  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  German  gas  industry. 

The  specialists  will  be  selected  by  the  Bizonal 
technical  assistance  projects  screening  committee. 
The  thermal  engineers  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  American  experience  gained  in  the  last  15 
years,  including  information  concerning  (1)  gen- 
eral design  of  steam-power  stations,  (2)  applica- 
tion of  material  for  boilers  of  high  pressure  and 
temperature,  (3)  operation  of  cyclone  burners  us- 
ing unpulverized  small  coal,  (4)  use  of  super- 
heaters, (5)  cleaning  of  flue  gas  and  utilization  of 
ashes,  (6)  district  heating-power  stations,  and  (7) 
standardization  of  equipment. 

The  gas-production  experts  will  seek  informa- 
tion concerning  (1)  organization  in  the  operation 
of  gas  works,  (2)  latest  gas  production  methods, 

(3)  operation  of  coal  crushing  and  mixing  plants, 

(4)  piping  network,  (5)  transmission  over  long 
distances  and  control  of  dust  accumulations  in 
the  pipe  line,  (6)  measuring  methods,  (7)  uses 
of  gas,  and  (8)  perfecting  of  domestic  gas 
appliances. 

ECA  expenditures  for  the  two  projects,  esti- 
mated at  $2,800  for  the  thermal  engineers  and 
$2,240  for  the  gas-production  experts,  will  include 
travel  and  subsistence  costs  for  the  visitors  while 
in  the  United  States. 


ECA  Promotes 

Off-Season  Travel  to  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  ECA  on  August  10] 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  promotion  of  fall 
and  winter  travel  to  Europe  by  Americans,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  announced 
on  August  10  in  emphasizing  that  tourists'  dollars 
play  an  important  role  in  economic  recovery  of 
Western  European  countries.  . 

The  European  Travel  Commission,  recognized 
by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation as  its  official  advisory  body  on  travel, 
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elieves  the  development  of  so-called  off-season 
ravel  now  is  its  No.  1  job  because  existing  trans- 
ort  facilities  are  taxed  to  capacity  during  the 
timraer. 
The  Commission's  plans  include : 

(1)  Creation  of  a  series  of  special  events,  such 
s  fairs,  exhibitions,  conventions,  conferences,  and 
jminars  to  attract  specialized  groups  of  Ameri- 
ans  to  Europe. 

(2)  Popularizing  Europe  as  a  winter- sports 
lecca. 

(3)  Expansion  of  student,  teacher,  and  youth- 
ostel  travel. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  travel  on  the  part  of 
oreign-born  United  States  citizens  and  Americans 
f  foreign  extraction. 

(5)  Lowering  of  transportation  and  hotel  costs. 

In  the  latter  connection,  trans- Atlantic  airlines 
ave  agreed  to  a  30-percent  off-season  reduction 
or  round  trips  completed  within  60  days,  to  be 
ffective  October  1.  They  also  have  asked  their 
espective  governments  to  approve  a  35-percent 


reduction  for  students  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  a 
50-percent  reduction  for  students  flying  within 
Europe.  Lower  railway  fares  in  connection  with 
off-season  travel  are  being  considered  by  the  Inland 
Transport  Committee  of  Oeec,  and  the  Maritime 
Transport  Committee  of  Oeec  is  studying  pos- 
sible reductions  in  rates  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

A  continuing  study  of  the  American  market  for 
travel  to  Europe,  undertaken  by  the  travel  branch 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  handles  the  travel  stimulation  program  for 
ECA,  reflects  the  need  for  lower  prices  for  trans- 
Atlantic  accommodations  during  the  off-season. 

It  is  indicated  that  many  American  farmer 
groups  will  visit  Europe  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. A  Midwest  travel  agent  arranged  a  tour  last 
winter  for  30  farmers,  who  flew  both  ways,  taking 
advantage  of  last  winter's  excursion  air  rates. 
They  visited  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark. 
This  was  followed  by  a  party  of  32  midwestern 
housewives.  A  number  of  similar  groups  are 
planning  tours  this  coming  winter,  ECA  says. 

Travel  by  Americans  is  an  important  dollar 
earner  for  Europe,  ECA  points  out,  and  it  supple- 
ments the  over-all  recovery  program. 


nvestment  of  American  Private  Capital  Abroad 

Uatement  by  Under  Secretary  Webb  1 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
ore  your  Committee  on  behalf  of  proposed  legisla- 
ion  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  American  pri- 
ate  capital  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Private  American  investors  constitute  the  larg- 
st  potential  source  of  investment  capital  in  the 
?orld.  If  this  program  succeeds  in  stimulating 
he  flow  of  investments  abroad  up  to  the  levels  at- 
ained  during  the  1920's  relative  to  our  national 
ncome,  we  will  be  making  net  annual  private  in- 
estments  abroad  of  at  least  2.5  billion  dollars. 
?hese  investments  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to 
avestors  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  countries 
n  which  the  investments  are  made,  and  ultimately 
o  the  United  States.  All  of  this  will  be  without 
urden  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  bill  which  is  before  you  is  intended  to  stim- 
ilate  this  flow  and  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
aent  in  a  comprehensive  program  to  aid  the  people 

1  Made  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Cominit- 
ee  on  Aug.  19,  1945,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
ate. 

August  29,  1949 
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of  underdeveloped  areas  in  their  efforts  to  utilize 
more  effectively  their  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. This  general  program  was  proposed  by 
the  President  in  his  inaugural  address  last  Janu- 
ary as  the  fourth  major  course  of  action  which  he 
believed  we  should  take  in  our  international  rela- 
tions. The  other  three  points  were  (1)  continued 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
agencies,  (2)  continuance  of  our  programs  for 
world  recovery,  and  (3)  the  strengthening  of  free- 
dom-loving nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggres- 
sion. In  proposing  the  fourth  point  the  President 
made  the  following  comments : 

...  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 

...  we  should  make  available  to  peace-loving  peoples 
the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order 
to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
And,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  should  foster 
capital  investment  in  areas  needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechanical 
power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 
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You  will  note  that  the  program  proposed  has 
two  broad  aspects  both  leading  toward  the  goal  of 
economic  development.  One  aspect  involves  the 
interchange  among  nations  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skill.  A  bill  designed  to  authorize  an  ex- 
panded program  for  such  exchanges  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
other  aspect  of  the  program  involves  the  fostering 
of  capital  investment. 

The  Point  4  Program  is  designed  to  benefit  both 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  ourselves,  as  well. 
The  political  instability  and  tensions,  which  exist 
in  many  areas  of  the  world,  grow  out  of  extreme 
poverty  and  frustration  of  hopes  for  economic 
betterment.  The  secure  growth  of  democracy  in 
these  areas  is  dependent  upon  a  realization  by  their 
people  that  they  can  better  their  economic  condi- 
tions and  still  maintain  their  democratic  institu- 
tions and  their  freedom  and  dignity  as  individuals. 

In  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  the  march  of 
Soviet  Communism  halted  in  Europe.  In  the  last 
year,  however,  we  also  have  seen  the  greater  part  of 
China  fall  under  a  Communism  which  appears  to 
be  in  large  measure  Soviet  inspired  and  directed. 

We  know  that  Communism  and  other  antidemo- 
cratic ideologies  make  little  or  no  appeal  to  peoples 
which  are  prosperous  and  which  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  modern  material  civilization.  We  know 
that  they  appeal  with  peculiar  force  in  those  re- 
gions where  ignorance,  poverty,  and  hunger  pre- 
vail, and  where  most  of  the  things  that  we  regard 
as  necessities  are  either  unknown  or  are  luxuries 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  favored  few.  Those 
regions,  however,  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  world. 

Our  desires  for  an  expanding  world  economy  are 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  efforts  to  increase  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  these  areas.  Their  development  will  result 
in  an  increase  and  a  better  balance  in  world  trade, 
which  will  have  particular  significance  for  the  re- 
covery of  Europe  and  for  our  own  economy.  At 
the  same  time  by  assisting  in  this  effort  we  can  in- 
crease our  security  by  associating  stronger  nations 
with  us  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  which  will 
occur  through  its  participation  in  constructive  ac- 
tion for  economic  development. 

We  recognize  that  the  principal  effort  for  eco- 
nomic development  must  come  from  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  assume  this  responsibility  ourselves. 
We  can,  however,  assist  in  various  ways.  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  financing  of  development 
projects  must  come  from  local  sources,  foreign 
capital  is  an  essential  element.  The  International 
Bank,  and  in  appropriate  cases,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  can  be  expected  to  continue  their  activities 
in  loaning  funds  for  certain  types  of  development 
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projects  for  which  private  financing  is  nol 
available.  These  loans  will  assist  the  underde- 
veloped countries  to  expand  such  basic  facilities 
as  transportation,  communications,  and  power 
which  in  many  cases  are  needed  before  private 
enterprises  can  be  established. 

Particular  emphasis  on  the  Point  4  Program  is 
placed  upon  the  need  for  increasing  the  flow  oi 
private  investment.  Private  capital  in  this  coun 
try  is  potentially  the  greatest  external  source  oj 
investment  funds  for  development  abroad.  Fur 
thermore  a  private  investment  carries  with  it  th< 
technical  skills,  managerial  experience,  organiza 
tional  talents,  and  incentive  which  are  essential  t( 
put  capital  to  effective  use.  Our  industrial  tech 
nology  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  organi 
zations  and  can  best  be  put  to  work  through  privat< 
channels. 

There  are  a  number  of  obstacles  which  havi 
prevented  an  outflow  of  United  States  privat< 
capital  in  recent  years,  in  as  great  a  volume  ai 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  large  part  thesi 
obstacles  are  the  result  of  abnormal  condition: 
following  the  war.  The  most  significant  obstacle 
appear  to  be  unstable  political  conditions  in  mam 
parts  of  the  world,  balance-of -payments  problem 
leading  to  limitations  on  the  ability  to  transfe: 
earnings  and  capital,  and  various  types  of  govern 
mental  restrictions  imposed  on  foreign  invest 
ments.  If  these  obstacles  are  to  be  removed,  i 
cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  capital-importin; 
and  capital-exporting  countries  is  necessary.  W< 
are  trying  in  a  number  of  ways  to  exert  our  influ 
ence  to  alleviate  the  conditions  which  are  deterrin; 
the  flow  of  capital.  We  are  exerting  our  influenc 
toward  more  stabilized  political  conditions  an< 
more  satisfactory  economic  relationships  through 
our  j>articipation  in  the  United  Nations  and  it 
specialized  agencies,  through  the  European  Re 
covery  Program,  through  reciprocal  trade  agree 
ments,  and  through  other  cooperative  efforts  wit! 
individual  foreign  countries. 

We  feel  it  is  particularly  important  to  secur 
a  basic  understanding  with  countries  needing  for 
eign  investment  as  to  the  treatment  which  will  b 
accorded  to  foreign  capital  by  those  countries 
To  this  end  we  are  actively  engaged  in  the  negoti 
ation  of  bilateral  treaties  with  foreign  govern 
ments.  These  treaties  provide  that  the  propert; 
of  investors  will  not  be  expropriated  withou 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation,  tha 
investors  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  t> 
remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital 
that  they  will  have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage 
operate,  and  control  their  enterprises,  that  the; 
will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  per 
sons  and  property  and  nondiscriminatory  treat 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  consider  thi 

program  to  be  a  one-sided  arrangement.   Althougl 

we  fully  recognize  the  need  for  giving  an  investo 

assurances  as  to  the  protection  of  his  property  w 

(Continued  on  page  316) 
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ipanese  Participation  in 
iternational  Relations  Encouraged 

On  August  18,  the  Department  of  State  issued 
i  following  statement : 

A.  basic  objective  of  the  occupation  in  Japan  is 
foster  among  the  Japanese  Government  and  peo- 
3  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  and 
vernments.  It  is  clear  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
iment  that  by  facilitating  the  progressive  re- 
mption  by  Japan  of  international  relationships 
ltually  beneficial  to  other  peoples  as  well  as  to 
3  Japanese  people,  this  objective  can  be  materi- 
y  furthered. 

Such  international  relationships  require  good 
11  on  both  sides.  Relations  between  nations  are  a 
o-way  street.  Because  Japan  is  a  defeated 
untry  under  military  occupation  and  because  the 
ir  Eastern  Commission  is  the  international  body 
lich  formulates  the  policies,  principles,  and 
mdards  in  conformity  with  which  the  fulfillment 
Japan  of  its  obligations  under  the  terms  of  sur- 
nder  may  be  accomplished,  expression  of  general 
llingness  to  enter  into  even  limited  relationships 
th  Japan  tends  to  await  the  leadership  of  that 
dy. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  United 
ates  proposed  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
at  it  take  positive  action  recognizing  that  SCAP 
bject  to  his  discretion  and  continued  control  has 
e  authority  to  permit  Japan  to  participate  in  in- 
rnational  relationships  such  as  conventions, 
aetings,  consular  arrangements,  or  other  bilateral 
cords  as  Japan  may  be  invited  to  participate  in 
id  as  SCAP  considers  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
cupation. 

From  an  examination  of  the  record,  it  is  clear 
at  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  has  not  taken 
y  action  denying  SCAP  the  authority  to  ap- 
•ove  Japanese  intercourse  with  the  outside  world, 
i  fact,  under  the  broad  policies  of  the  Far  Eastern 
immission  SCAP  is  correctly  allowing  Japanese 
ternational  relationships  of  a  limited  character, 
ot  only  will  the  Japanese  through  such  participa- 
3n  acquire  direct  experience  and  knowledge  of 
imocratic  practices,  but  also  the  vestiges  of  hatred 
id  suspicion  of  the  Japanese  left  over  from  the 
ar  will  tend  to  be  dissipated. 
It  is  not  the  legal  authority  of  the  Far  Eastern 
ommission  which  is  important  but  rather  the  as- 
imption  of  enlightened  leadership  by  the  Far 
astern  Commission  member  governments.  No 
atter  what  position  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
kes,  any  government  may  still  refuse  to  enter  into 
slationships  with  Japan  or  deny  Japanese  access 
'  its  territory. 
Likewise,  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
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Japan  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  interna- 
tional organizations  or  conferences  lies  with  the 
member  governments  concerned. 

Almost  4  years  after  the  war  it  is  obvious  that  in- 
creased participation  by  Japan  in  international 
relationships  under  the  control  of  SCAP  will  be  a 
measurable  step  toward  achievement  of  the  Allied 
objective  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  democratic  and 
peaceful  Japan. 


U.S.-U.K.-Canadian 

Economic  Discussions  To  Be  Resumed 

[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment August  19] 

The  State  and  Treasury  Departments  in  a  joint 
statement  announced  on  August  19  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder,  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  will 
preside  as  host  chairman  at  meetings  beginning 
September  6,  which  will  carry  forward  the  dis- 
cussions which  Secretary  Snyder  held  in  London 
in  July  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Douglas  Abbott, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  Ernest  Bevin, 
and  the  Canadian  Minister  of  External  Affairs, 
Lester  Pearson,  will  be  in  Washington  throughout 
the  talks  and,  together  with  Secretary  Acheson, 
will  take  part  in  them. 

Technical  and  fact-finding  discussions  among 
representatives  of  the  three  governments  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  August  27.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
James  E.  Webb  will  head  the  United  States  dele- 
gation. The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  previously 
stated  in  the  London  communique,1  is  to  discuss 
the  balance-of-payments  difficulties  between  the 
dollar  and  sterling  areas  and  measures  which 
could  be  taken  to  right  the  existing  disequilibrium 
between  the  two  areas,  both  in  the  long  and  the 
short  term. 

A  steering  committee  consisting  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Martin,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Thorp,  Assistant  Administrator  of 
ECA  Bissell,  and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  been 
working  for  the  past  several  weeks  to  coordinate 
the  factual  material  required  for  the  meetings. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  and  other  inter- 
ested Department  heads  will  advise  with  the 
United  States  participants  during  the  course  of  the 
talks. 

It  is  hoped  to  conclude  before  the  beginning  of 
the  International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund  meet- 
ings, September  13. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1949,  p.  197. 
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Restoration  and  Protection  of  Allied-Owned  Trade-Marks  in  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  FEC  August  16] 


The  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  its  162cl  meet- 
ing on  July  28,  1949,  approved  a  decision  setting 
forth  a  policy  that  will  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  Allied-owned  trade-mark  rights  which  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  for  the  protection 
of  Allied  trade-mark  rights  in  Japan  and  else- 
where against  infringement  by  the  Japanese.1 

This  policy  decision,  the  61st  approved  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  in  its  3  years  of  continu- 
ous session  in  Washington,  falls  into  two  parts: 
(1)  provisions  for  the  restoration  to  Allied  own- 
ers of  trade-mark  rights  that  were  lost  during 
the  war  (paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  policy 
decision) ;  (2)  provisions  to  insure  against  Japa- 
nese piracy  of  Allied  trade-mark  rights  and  mis- 
marking  of  goods  (paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of 
the  policy  decision) . 


Restoration  of  Allied  Trade-Marks 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  countries,  all  trade-mark  rights  in 
Japan  belonging  to  Allied  nationals  were  seized 
under  Japanese  wartime  laws  applying  to  all 
Allied  property  rights.  The  new  policy  provides 
for  the  restoration  of  such  rights,  without  payment 
of  fees,  upon  request  made  by  the  owners  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers.  The 
registrations  are  to  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
restoration  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  unex- 
pired period  at  the  time  they  were  lost.  For  ex- 
ample, an  American  trade-mark  which  had  been 
registered  in  Japan  for  a  20-year  period  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1931,  still  had  10  years  to  run  on  December 
7,  1941,  when  it  ceased  to  be  effective  because  of 
the  war.  If,  after  the  owner  made  request  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  and  complied  with  proced- 
ure established  by  him  under  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  it  were  restored  on  November  15,  1949,  it 
would  remain  in  effect  for  10  years  from  that  date 
and  expire  on  November  14,  1959.  The  date  of 
loss  is  considered  in  the  policy  to  be  the  date  of 


1  For  policy  toward  patents,  utility  models,  and  designs 
in  Japan,  see  Documents  and  State  Papers  of  May  1949, 
p.  749. 
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outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  t 
country  of  the  owner,  or  where  applicable,  t 
date  after  which  the  trade-mark  right  could 
longer  be  exercised  because  of  conditions  arisi: 
out  of  World  War  II.  An  example  of  the  latt 
case  would  be  a  Dutch  trade-mark  registrati 
which  terminated  between  September  1939  a: 
December  1941,  and  could  not  be  renewed  becar 
of  the  breakdown  of  communications  resulti: 
from  the  German  occupation  of  the  Netherlam 

Applications  for  trade-marks  which  had  be 
filed  by  Allied  nationals  and  were  pending  at  t 
outbreak  of  hostilities  will  automatically  be  rei 
stated  as  pending  applications  without  fee. 

An  Allied  national  who  had  filed  the  first  app 
cation  for  a  trade-mark  in  any  country  withir 
months  previous  to  the  date  on  which  he  could 
longer  file  an  application  in  Japan,  may  have 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  policy  in  whi 
to  file  an  application  in  Japan  with  a  right 
priority  based  on  his  first  filing. 

Prevention  of  Infringement 
by  the  Japanese 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  serious  problem 
connection  with  Japanese  copying  of  foreign  ( 
signs  and  mismarkmg  of  goods.  This  includ 
infringement  of  trade-mark  rights  of  foreigners 
Japan  and  in  areas  in  which  Japanese  goods  coi 
peted.  There  were  various  methods  of  misleadi: 
buyers  into  purchasing  Japanese  articles.  T 
appearance  of  original  models  would  be  repi 
duced  in  minute  detail.  Goods  would  be  sc 
under  labels  which  were  confusing  facsimiles 
outright  counterfeits  of  well-known  trade-marl 
Factories  sometimes  adopted  the  name  of  a  f< 
eign  country  and  marked  their  goods  according. 
"Made  in  Sweden,"  etc.  (Full  advantage  w 
taken  of  the  fact  that  "USA"  is  the  name  of  botf 
city  and  a  county  in  Japan. )  To  attract  Japan* 
consumers,  established  foreign  trade  names  we 
sometimes  used  by  Japanese  companies  on  thl 
own  labels,  as  if  they  were  names  of  types  or  mal 
rials. 

During  the  occupation,  the  Japanese  Gover 
ment  has  on  several  occasions  been  directed  by  < 
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>ation  authorities  to  halt  infringement  of  Allied 
de-marks  by  Japanese  manufacturers  in  specific 
es. 

rhe  new  policy  requires  the  Japanese  Govern- 
nt  to  prevent  future  registration  of  marks 
ich  are  confusingly  similar  to  well-known  for- 
n  marks,  and  permits  United  Nations  nationals 
apply  for  cancellation  of  any  such  marks 
eady  registered.  Application  for  cancellation 
infringing  marks  will  be  made  to  the  Japanese 
reau  of  Patents,  which  must  deal  expeditiously 
;h  them  and,  if  the  facts  submitted  are  correct, 
icel  the  contested  registration, 
rhe  policy  further  provides  that  steps  should 
taken  to  assure  that  goods  manufactured  in 
pan  are  not  marked  in  a  way  that  suggests  that 
sy  are  made  in  other  countries,  and  that  export 
)ds  are  not  marked  so  as  to  misrepresent  their 
mtity,  quality,  or  content.  (Under  present 
:upation  regulations,  all  export  goods  are 
xked  "Made  in  Occupied  Japan".) 
rhe  policy  concludes  with  a  general  provision 
[uiring  the  protection  of  all  existing  or  restored 
,de-mark  rights  in  Japan  which  do  not  conflict 
th  policies  established  by  the  Fec,  and  a  pro- 
ion  making  the  policy  applicable  not  only  to 
ual  trade-marks,  but  to  "trade  names  and  to 
nmercial  or  corporate  names  or  marks"  as  well. 

(t  of  Policy  Decision 

.  Trade-mark  rights  in  Japan  which,  at  the  date  of 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  the  coun- 
of  the  national  concerned,  belonged  to  nationals  of 
intries  at  war  with  Japan  should  be  restored  upon 
uest  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and  in  such 
nner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Supreme  Commander. 
Btoration  should  be  made  without  payment  of  any  fees 
i  should  give  the  owners  protection  from  the  date  of 
toration  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  period  of  protec- 
d  to  which  they  were  still  entitled  at  the  date  of  the 
hreak  of  hostilities.  When,  as  a  result  of  conditions 
twing  out  of  World  War  II,  trade-mark  rights  of  the 
tional  of  a  country  at  war  with  Japan  could  not  be 
wcised  before  the  date  of  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
pan  and  the  country  of  the  national  concerned,  such 
fits  shall  be  restored  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
this  paragraph  for  a  period  equivalet  to  the  period  of 
Section  to  which  those  nationals  were  still  entitled  at 
J  date  when  their  rights  could  not  be  exercised. 
I.  Applications   for   trade-marks   which   were   filed   in 


Japan  by  nationals  of  countries  at  war  with  Japan  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  final  action  on 
which  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  should,  on  request  of  such  nationals,  be  rein- 
stated as  pending  applications  under  the  original  filing 
date.    No  fees  should  be  required  for  reinstatement. 

3.  A  national  of  a  country  at  war  with  Japan  who  had 
duly  filed  in  any  country  the  first  application  for  a  trade- 
mark not  earlier  than  six  months  before  the  effective  date 
of  loss  of  the  right  to  file  trade-maik  applications  in  Japan, 
or  the  effective  date  of  loss  of  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
right  as  the  result  of  conditions  growing  out  of  World 
War  II,  should  be  entitled,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  as  determined  by  the  Supreme  Commander,  on  which 
such  nationals  are  again  permitted  to  apply  for  trade- 
marks in  Japan  and  to  obtain  legal  services  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  to  apply  for  corresponding  rights  in  Japan 
with  a  right  of  priority  based  upon  the  previous  first 
filing  of  the  application. 

4.  The  Japanese  Government  should  adopt  and  enforce 
appropriate  regulations  to  prevent  registration  in  the 
future  of  marks  which  are  confusingly  similar  to  marks 
or  names  of  foreign  nationals  which  are  used  by  such  for- 
eign nationals  anywhere  and  are  well-known  in  Japan. 

5.  Nationals  of  countries  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  permitted,  within  a  reasonable  period  to  be 
established  by  SCAP,  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  Bureau  of 
Patents  for  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  any 
trade-mark  registered  in  Japan  which  so  resembles  a 
trade-mark  or  trade  name  previously  used  by  the  appli- 
cant and  which  is  well-known  in  Japan  as  to  be  likely  to 
cause  confusion  or  mistake  or  to  deceive  purchasers.  The 
Japanese  Bureau  of  Patents  should  deal  expeditiously  with 
these  applications  and,  if  the  facts  presented  by  the  appli- 
cant are  found  to  be  correct,  cancel  registration  of  such 
trade-marks. 

6.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  merchandise 
manufactured  in  Japan  should  not  be  marked  or  adver- 
tised so  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  made  elsewhere  than  in 
Japan. 

7.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  assure  that  goods  ex- 
ported from  Japan  are  not  so  marked  or  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  their  quantity, 
quality  or  content. 

8.  Trade-mark  rights  in  Japan  which  now  exist,  or  which 
are  restored,  or  which  are  newly  acquired  during  the 
period  of  occupation  should  be  protected,  except  where 
the  continued  protection  of  such  rights  is  in  conflict  with 
policies  established  in  accordance  with  the  Terms  of 
Reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

9.  The  foregoing  provisions  should  apply,  wherever  ap- 
plicable, to  trade  names  and  to  commercial  or  corporate 
names  or  marks. 
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Soviet  Reaction  Shows  Value  of  Voice  of  America 


by  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Radio  broadcasting  inside  the  United  States  is 
a  private  industry.  I  hope  it  always  will  be.  I 
hope  the  Government  never  begins  to  encroach  on 
this  field  of  private  enterprise,  for  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  the  most  precious  possession  we  have. 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  frequent  query  on  why 
the  Voice  of  America  programs,  part  of  my  re- 
sponsibility in  the  State  Department's  program  of 
International  Information,  are  not  beamed  so  they 
can  be  conveniently  heard  in  the  United  States. 
Scripts  of  all  of  our  programs,  in  English  transla- 
tion, are  available  on  request,  and  we  have  a  good 
many  requests  for  them. 

Reds  Try  To  Choke  It 

As  to  the  companion  inquiry  of  how  effective  this 
activity  is  behind  the  so-called  iron  curtain,  my 
best  answer  at  the  moment  is  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  now  devoting  approximately  four  times 
the  capital  equipment  in  transmitters,  monitoring 
stations  and  so  forth,  and  10  times  the  manpower 
to  jam  our  programs  in  their  effort  to  block  them 
off  from  reception  in  the  critical  areas.  They 
would  hardly  go  to  this  trouble  if  the  programs 
were  not  effective. 

The  Voice  of  America,  quite  understandably, 
seems  to  have  captured  the  greatest  American  in- 
terest among  the  many  activities  of  our  interna- 
tional information  and  educational  program. 

A  newspaper  reporter  from  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "I've 
heard  a  lot  about  the  Voice  of  America,  but  I've 
never  really  understood  it.  Please  explain  who  or 
what  is  the  Voice?  Do  you  do  the  broadcasting 
yourself?  If  so,  the  Voice  of  America  sure  has  a 
good  North  Carolina  accent." 

Some  time  ago,  I  made  a  speech  in  Detroit  on 
the  subject  of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  at  the 
end  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  said:  "You've 
told  us  why  the  Voice,  but  you  haven't  yet  told  us 
what  it  is." 


"Reprinted  from  The  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Aug. 
7,  1949. 
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It  might  be  worthwhile,  therefore,  for  me  to  tak 
advantage  of  this  guest  column  to  try  to  explai 
as  clearly  as  I  can  just  what  the  Voice  of  Amei 
ica  is. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  the  title  given  to  eac 
of  the  35  or  more  radio  programs  sent  out  eac 
day,  in  20  languages,  to  various  parts  of  the  worl 
by  short-wave  transmitters. 

In  1942,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  seve 
corporations  and  private  individuals  who  owne 
short-wave  broadcasting  transmitters  in  th 
United  States  sent  representatives  to  Washingto 
to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go\ 
eminent  for  the  war  effort. 

In  20  Languages 

They  owned  13  short-wave  transmitters,  the  onl 
ones  capable  of  broadcasting  programs  from  th 
United  States  which  could  be  heard  overseas,  bu 
equally  important,  each  of  these  transmitters  ha 
an  established  and  internationally  recognize 
wave  length  in  the  restricted  short-wave  spectrun 
These  valuable  wave  lengths  were  also  offere- 
freely  to  the  Government. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  variou 
officials  in  Washington,  the  President  finally  de 
cided  to  establish  two  wartime  agencies,  the  Offic 
of  War  Information,  under  Elmer  Davis,  and  th 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  under  Nelso: 
Rockefeller,  to  take  charge  of  all  of  the  America: 
Government's  efforts  to  win  support  among  for 
eign  peoples  for  the  United  States  and  our  wa 
effort. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  was  responsible  for  thi 
work  in  Latin  America  and  Mr.  Davis'  office  every 
where  else. 

Wartime  Activity 

The  two  offices  took  over  the  short-wave  facili 
ties,  and,  in  addition,  constructed  20  powerfu 
Government-owned  transmitters.  But  the  radi 
operation,  while  perhaps  the  most  widely  knowr 
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is  by  no  means  a  major  part  of  the  total  opera- 
ins  of  these  two  offices.     They  established  some 

or  80  offices  overseas,  including  posts  in  each 

the  neutral  and  friendly  capitals  of  the  world. 
1  the  principal  means  of  mass  communication 
>ress,  radio,  and  motion  pictures)  were  used  in 

effort  to  tell  foreigners  about  the  United  States 
d  explain  to  them  our  war  effort.  Libraries  and 
iding  rooms  were  set  up  in  the  key  cities  abroad. 

addition  an  educational  exchange  program  was 
;ablished,  under  which  we  encouraged  and,  to  a 
nited  extent,  gave  financial  assistance  to  enable 
reign  students,  journalists,  technicians  and  other 
y  persons  to  visit  the  United  States.    A  number 

American  professors,  lecturers  and  technicians 
ire  sent  abroad  to  tell  foreigners  about  the 
lited  States  and  to  assist  certain  foreign  coun- 
ies  with  our  technical  know-how  in  the  fields  of 
riculture,  health,  education,  metallurgy  and 
her  subjects  of  direct  importance  to  the  war 
'ort.  An  added  purpose  was  to  build  good  will 
d  harmony  among  the  Allies. 
The  only  regular  means  by  which  our  inf  orma- 
>n  could  reach  the  enemy  peoples  of  Germany, 
aly  and  Japan  was  through  short-wave  broad- 
sts.  In  the  theaters  of  military  operations,  such 
North  Africa,  Italy  and  France,  the  radio  broad- 
sts,  from  temporary  or  mobile  transmitters,  were 
rected  not  only  toward  enemy  countries,  but 
so  toward  the  local  populations  in  areas  where 
merican  troops  were  stationed.  In  these  theaters 
e  OWI  activity  was  placed  under  direct  control 
1  the  military  commanders  and  became  an  im- 
)rtant  arm  of  military  operations. 

motions  Transferred 

A  large  majority  of  these  broadcasts  were  in 
ireign  languages.  As  a  means  of  clear  identifi- 
-tion,  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  broadcasts,  the 
leakers  began  and  ended  each  program  with  the 
mouncement,  "This  is  the  Voice  of  America." 
do  not  know  who  thought  up  the  name,  but  it 
as  a  natural,  and  it  has  stuck. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  functions  of  both 
Wl  and  OIAA  were  transferred  to  the  State 
epartment,  and  Secretary  Byrnes  was  given  the 
•b  of  deciding  what  to  continue  and  what  to  liqui- 
ite.  William  Benton,  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
tary of  State,  found  himself  serving  as  executor 
id  executioner.  In  2  years  he  reduced  the  num- 
$r  of  employees  from  13,000  to  2,000.  At  one 
Dint  Congress  suddenly  cut  off  all  further  ap- 
ropriations,  with  hundreds  of  employees  still 
ferseas. 

While  the  Voice  of  America  never  actually  went 
if  the  air,  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  most  Ameri- 
ms  that  once  the  war  had  been  won,  all  of  our 
artime  information  activities  overseas  could 
radually  be  terminated.    The  Allies  had  coop- 
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erated  harmoniously  enough  to  win  the  victory, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  would  continue  to  do  so 
during  the  peace. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  this  hope 
would  not  materialize.  Belations  between  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  West  became 
more  and  more  frigid,  until  a  cold  war  was  upon 
us  in  full  blast. 

Some  Americans  felt  that  the  programs  should 
be  continued  anyway,  as  a  worthwhile  adjunct  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  in  peacetime, 
but  a  majority  of  Congress  was  not  convinced 
until  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  of  American  motives  overseas, 
not  only  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  elsewhere  as  well. 
Early  in  1948,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  providing  a  legal  and  continuing  basis  for  the 
overseas  information  and  educational  exchange 
programs.  The  State  Department  was  told  to 
carry  on  the  work  with  renewed  emphasis. 

Today,  two  separate  but  closely  related  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  by 
the  State  Department.  In  the  overseas  informa- 
tion program  we  not  only  continue  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasts  but  we  also  use,  wher- 
ever possible,  documentary  motion  picture  films, 
posters,  pamphlets,  photographs,  and  various 
other  means  to  give  foreigners  correct  information 
about  the  United  States.  In  addition,  we  con- 
tinue our  important  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties. We  encourage  the  increased  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, technicians,  and  other  persons  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  we  give  a 
small  but  significant  support  to  American  schools 
in  Latin  America,  and  we  maintain  most  of  the 
American  libraries  established  abroad  during  the 
war. 

All  of  this  activity  adds  up  to  our  program  of 
International  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change. The  Voice  of  America  is  merely  the  radio 
broadcasts,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
program  in  terms  of  money. *■ 

The  State  Department  asked  Congress  a  few 
months  ago,  for  $36,000,000  for  the  entire  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  on  July  1, 1949.  Con- 
gress voted  $34,000,000  for  this  purpose.  Practi- 
cally every  newspaper  article  written  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  time  carried  a  headline :  "Voice  Receives 
$2,000,000  Cut."  Actually,  the  whole  program 
was  cut  by  this  amount,  and  the  Voice,  i.  e.,  the 
radio  broadcasts,  merely  took  its  proportionate 
share  along  with  the  other  activities. 

I  am  often  asked,  "Why  can't  we  in  the  United 
States  hear  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts?" 
There  are  two  principal  reasons.  First,  the  broad- 
casts are  beamed  on  short-wave  directional  an- 
tennae toward  particular  areas  overseas  from 
transmitters  near  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
and  San  Francisco.  While  it  is  difficult,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  pick  up  the  program  on  a  short-wave 
receiver  in  the  United  States.    However,  85  per- 
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cent  of  our  programs  are  in  foreign  languages,  by 
announcers  speaking  Polish,  Russian,  Czech,  Chi- 
nese, Persian,  etc.,  so  if  you  happen  to  get  the 
program,  the  chances  are  that  you  would  not  rec- 
ognize it.  The  Department  is  glad  to  furnish  full 
schedules  and  wave  lengths  on  request. 

As  noted  above,  scripts  of  all  our  programs,  in 
English  translation,  are  publicly  available. 

I  may  add  that  if  private  industry  again  decides 
to  reenter  the  short-wave  field,  I  hope  it  will  be 
given  every  encouragement.  At  present  the  field 
is  not  financially  profitable,  and  only  one  such 
broadcaster,  in  Boston,  remains  on  the  air.  The 
State  Department  continues  to  lease  all  the  other 
private-owned  short-wave  transmitters  for  the 
time  being. 

Another  frequent  inquiry  is :  "Do  you  think  you 
will  succeed?"  For  those  who  ask  the  question  in 
the  sense  of,  "Will  you  solve  the  world  crisis?"  or 
even,  "Can  the  Voice  alone  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace?"  the  answer  is,  "Very  probably  not."  The 
Voice  and  our  other  overseas  information  and  edu- 
cational activities  are  merely  a  part,  and  by  no 
means  the  major  part,  of  the  total  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  a  stable  and  lasting  world 
order.  But  they  are  an  important  part  of  this 
effort,  and  they  may  be  a  decisive  one. 


Additional  Appropriations  for  Improv- 
ing VOA  Facilities  Recommended 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  report  issued  August  16  on 
the  Fourth  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  has 
recommended  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$11,320,000  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  "Voice  of  America"  facilities  for  international 
broadcasting. 

The  Department  of  State  requested  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  April  25  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  carrying 
on  an  all-out  effort  to  jam  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts— particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  those  in 
the  Russian  language  directed  to  the  Soviet 
people.1  More  than  250  different  jamming  trans- 
mitters have  been  identified  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
many  others  not  yet  identified  are  believed  to  be 
in  operation.  It  is  now  obvious  that  setting  up 
this  complex,  costly  jamming  operation  took 
many  months  of  careful  planning  and  that  it  must 

1  Bulletin  of  May  16,  1949,  p.  638  and  of  July  11,  1949, 
p.  32. 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  long-range  plan  of  th 
U.S.S.R.  for  isolating  the  Russian  people  evei 
more  completely  from  access  to  truth  and  fac 
about  the  outside  world. 

This  jamming  network  can  be  used  agains 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  other  parts  of  th 
world  as  well  as  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Departmen 
has  therefore  had  to  take  all  phases  of  its  respon 
sibilities  into  account  in  the  face  of  this  unex 
pectedly  great  Soviet  potential  for  jamming. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  appropriatioi 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee,  the  ne\ 
facilities  and  the  improvement  of  existing  f acili 
ties  provided  for  will  go  a  long  way  toward  com 
batting  and  overcoming  the  current  jamming. 

This  jamming  is  a  direct  violation  of  interna 
tional  telecommunications  conventions  to  whicl 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  party,  including  the  so-callei 
Madrid  and  Cairo  conventions. 


U.S.  Sends  Representative 

to  Ecuador  on  Earthquake  Situation 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  fo 
American  Republic  Affairs,  will  go  to  Ecuado 
next  week  to  express  personally  the  sympathy  o 
this  government,  to  survey  the  situation  brough 
about  by  the  recent  earthquake  disaster 1  and  t 
consult  with  President  Galo  Plaza. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Impoi 
Bank  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  consider  es 
tending  credits  to  cover  a  part  of  the  dollar  cos 
of  materials  and  equipment  to  be  acquired  in  th 
United  States  for  the  needs  of  Ecuador  in  th 
reconstruction  of  essential  facilities  damaged  b 
the  disaster.  The  exact  extent  and  character  o 
the  reconstruction  requirements  will  need  furthe 
investigation.  Representatives  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  shortly  will  proceed  to  Ecuador  t 
study  this  problem  on  the  spot. 

Reports  are  beginning  to  be  received  regardin 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity.  In  a  statemer 
before  the  Ecuadoran  Congress,  President  Gal 
Plaza  reported  that  of  228,000  people  in  the  ai 
fected  area,  100,000  are  homeless  and  6,000  ai 
dead.  He  placed  the  total  damage  at  some  $55 
000,000  and  estimated  that  the  reconstruction  c 
the  city  of  Ambato  alone  will  cost  about  $7,000 
000.  The  President  of  Ecuador  has  appointe 
commissions  to  appraise  the  damage  and  recoil 
mend  reconstruction  plans.  In  addition  to  the  d( 
struction  of  edifices,  the  extensive  system  of  irr: 
gation  ditches  of  the  region  has  been  about  7 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22,  p.  278. 
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cent  destroyed  which  will  affect  corn,  barley, 
1  Yneat  cultivation.  In  Ambato  the  largest 
tile  mill  was  about  60  percent  destroyed  while 
mailer  mill  escaped  serious  damage.  A  large 
•portion  of  other  industries  in  this  city  were 
troyed  or  seriously  damaged,  while  the  same  is 
orted  to  be  true  of  important  small  handicraft 
ustries  in  three  smaller  cities, 
rhrough  the  Caribbean  command  of  the  United 
,tes  Army,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  sent 
Ecuador  ample  medical  supplies,  emergency 
itation  equipment,  and  tentage  for  3,000 
neless.  United  States  Army  medical  personnel 
I  American  Red  Cross  disaster  experts  have 
n  in  the  area  since  August  7.  American  per- 
nel  with  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af- 
rs  Health  and  Sanitation  Mission  in  Ecuador 
ire  actively  participated  in  emergency  relief 
ivities. 
["he  Department  continues  to  receive  reports  of 

interest  of  individual  American  citizens  and 
lups  in  assisting  Ecuador  by  voluntary  contri- 
ions.  I  understand  that  a  group  of  public- 
rited  citizens  in  Washington  is  appealing  for 
netary  contributions  to  be  sent  to  the  Ecuador 
■ief  Fund,  care  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
is  hoped  that  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of 

country  will  be  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
lador  Relief  Fund. 

lowever,  Ecuador's  needs  include  not  only  dis- 
jr  relief  attended  to  by  these  efforts,  but  also 

rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  roads, 
Iways,  factories,  and  irrigation  systems  which 
7Q  been  so  seriously  damaged.  Imported 
ipment  and  materials  will  be  required  to  re- 
ip  and  rebuild  these  facilities. 


A  Displays  Information 
European  Recovery  Program 

leased  to  the  press  by  EC  A  on  August  10] 

'ersons  interested  in  the  progress  of  countries 
ticipating  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 
y  obtain  up-to-date  information  in  a  chart  room 
ned  recently  at  headquarters  of  the  Economic 
)peration  Administration. 
?he  chart  display,  located  in  Room  408, 800  Con- 
ticut  Ave.,  NW.,  gives  latest  figures  on  Euro- 
n  industrial  production  and  other  important 
nomic  data.  Much  of  the  material  available  in 
chart  room  is  similar  to  information  dissemi- 
ed  by  EGA  through  regular  publications. 
?he  chart  room  will  be  open  to  the  public  every 
ikday  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 :  30  p.  m. 
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Burmese  Foreign  Minister  Visits  U.S. 

Statement  ~by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

His  Excellency  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Union  of  Burma,  U.  E.  Maung,  accompanied  by 
the  Burmese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  called 
on  me  Monday  morning.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to 
have  had  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  has  been  in  Washington  since  last 
Saturday  on  a  brief  official  visit.1  During  his  visit 
the  Foreign  Minister  has  been  engaged  in  a  full 
and  frank  exchange  of  views  with  officers  of  our 
government  on  matters  which  are  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  concern  to  our  two  countries. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Foreign  Minister's  visit 
to  this  country  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Union  of  Burma  and  the  United 
States. 


U.S.  and  Mexico  Sign 
Agricultural  Workers  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  pi-ess  August  1] 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  August  1  by  Leslie 
A.  Wheeler,  American  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Mexico 
City,  and  Manuel  Tello,  Acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Mexican  agricultural  workers 
may  be  employed  by  American  growers  for  tem- 
porary periods  when  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  in  connection  with  its  over-all  re- 
sponsibilities for  farm  labor  placement  in  this 
country,  determines  that  there  is  an  inadequate 
supply  of  domestic  agricultural  workers.  Nego- 
tiations were  conducted  in  Mexico  City  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Embassy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  agreement  specifically  provides  that 
Mexican  nationals  shall  not  be  employed  to  dis- 
place domestic  agricultural  workers  nor  to  de- 
press prevailing  wage  scales. 

The  new  agreement  will  replace  that  of  February 
21,  1948,2  which  became  inoperative  after  abro- 
gation in  October  1948,  and  differs  from  previous 
agricultural  workers'  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  several  important 
details.  It  provides  for  contracting,  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  certain  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  who  are  already  in  the  United  States. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22,  1949,  p.  276. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1948,  p.  317.  For  an  article  by 
Daniel  Goott  discussing  the  employment  of  foreign  workers 
in  the  U.S.,  see  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1949,  p.  43. 
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Their  immigration  status  will  be  regularized  for 
the  duration  of  their  contracts  only.  They  will 
be  covered  by  the  protective  clauses  established  in 
the  agreement,  including  the  payment  of  prevail- 
ing wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  their 
employment  will  be  returned  to  specified  points  in 
Mexico.  Both  governments  consider  that  the 
agreement  represents  the  most  practicable  solution 
of  the  problem  of  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  Mexican  workers,  as  well  as  establishing 
a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  their  legal  em- 
ployment here. 

If  the  need  for  agricultural  workers,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  is 
not  filled  by  domestic  workers  first,  and  secondly 
by  persons  contracted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  above,  workers  may  be  contracted 
in  Mexico  and  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
temporary  periods,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
will  be  returned  to  the  point  of  contracting  in 
Mexico.  The  cities  of  Monterrey,  Chihuahua,  and 
Hermosillo  have  been  designated  as  contracting 
centers  in  Mexico.  Previous  agricultural  workers' 
agreements  with  Mexico  did  not  specify  points 
of  contracting,  but  permitted  Mexico  to  determine 
those  points  freely.  This  was  often  a  source  of 
friction  and  delay. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  Mexican  workers  may 
be  contracted  for  agricultural  work  in  any  state 
of  the  United  States  where  the  supply  of  domestic 
workers  is  determined  to  be  inadequate.  The 
agreement  also  provides  a  joint  conciliation  pro- 
cedure for  investigating  cases  of  alleged  noncom- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  individual  work  con- 
tracts, either  on  the  part  of  workers  or  employers. 

The  agreement  will  be  administered  in  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Ireland  Lifts  Passport 
and  Visa  Restrictions 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  on  August  3] 

Further  increase  in  travel  by  American  business- 
men, tourists,  and  others  to  Europe  was  predicted 
on  August  3  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, following  announcement  that  Ireland 
has  lifted  passport  visa  restrictions. 

Ireland  is  the  eleventh  Marshall  Plan  country 
to  facilitate  international  travel  in  this  manner. 
The  others  are  France,  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy. 
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While  the  passport  is  still  necessary,  the  visas- 
signatures  of  inspectors — are  no  longer  require 
for  American  visitors  in  those  countries,  elim 
nating  much  delay  and  inconvenience. 

American  tourist  travel  supplements  the  Eurt 
pean  Recovery  Program  by  helping  ERP  countrii 
in  their  efforts  to  earn  dollars  and  balance  the 
trade  accounts,  ECA  pointed  out.  The  Foreig 
Assistance  Act  specifies  that  the  ECA  Admini 
trator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Con 
merce,  shall  encourage  the  development  of  trav 
by  United  States  citizens  to  and  within  the  pa 
ticipating  countries.  The  Travel  Branch,  Offii 
of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerc 
is  directing  the  travel  stimulation  progra: 
for  ECA. 


Control  of  Persons  Entering 
or  Leaving  the  United  States 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  Proclamation  No.  2523  of  Novembt 
14, 1941,  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  autho 
ity  vested  in  the  President  by  the  act  of  May  2 
1918,  40  Stat.  559,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Jul 
21, 1941,  55  Stat.  252,  prescribes  regulations  whk; 
impose  certain  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  in  a< 
dition  to  those  otherwise  provided  by  law,  upon  tl 
departure  of  persons  from  and  their  entry  into  tl 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  I  find  that  the  interests  of  the  Unit< 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  of  Jui 
21,  1941,  and  by  reason  of  the  continued  existent 
of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  1  thereof,  r 
quire  that  the  said  proclamation  be  amended  : 
hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Pre 
ident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  actir 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  tl 
President  by  the  act  of  Congress  above  mentione 
do  proclaim  as  follows : 

1.  The  said  Proclamation  No.  2523  is  herel 
amended  so  that  paragraph  numbered  (3)  therec 
together  with  the  succeeding  unnumbered  par 
graph,  shall  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  rules  ar 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  no  alien  sha 
enter  or  attempt  to  enter  the  United  States  unle 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  valid  unexpired  permit  i 
enter  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  £ 
appropriate  officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  < 
State,  or  is  exempted  from  obtaining  a  permit ' 
enter,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulatioi 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  concurrent 
of  the  Attorney  General,  is  hereby  authorized  i 
prescribe. 

"(b)   No  permit  to  enter  shall  be  issued  to  t 


1  Amendment  of  Proc.  2523,  14  Fed.  Reg.  5173. 
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a  if  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  issuing 
er,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  alien's 
y  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules 
regulations  hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  pre- 
bed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  concur- 
:e  of  the  Attorney  General. 
(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
igoing paragraphs  (a)  and  (b), no  alien  apply- 
for  admission,  even  with  a  valid  permit  to  en- 
shall  enter  or  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
;es  if  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
General  that  such  entry  would  be  prejudicial 
le  interests  of  the  United  States." 
All  existing  regulations  promulgated  under 
ursuant  to  the  said  Proclamation  No.  2523  are 
sby  ratified  and  confirmed  and  shall  be  con- 
ed to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  included  in  such 
tarnation:  Provided,  however,  that  nothing 
:ained  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  lawful 
lority  to  amend  or  modify  such  regulations. 
g  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
d  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
erica  to  be  affixed. 

one  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  17th  day  of 

just  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

-i     and    forty-nine,   and   of   the   Independ- 

-1     ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

hundred  and  seventy-fourth. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


the  President : 

'EAN  ACHESON, 

Secretary  of  State. 


migration  Quotas 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Tiiereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General  have  re- 
ted  to  the  President  that  pursuant  to  the  duty 
osed  and  the  authority  conferred  upon  them 
sections  11  and  12  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
t,  approved  May  26,  1924  (43  Stat.  159-161), 

Keorganization  Plan  No.  V  (54  Stat.  1238), 
I  jointly  have  made  the  revision  provided  for 
section  12  of  the  said  act  and  have  fixed,  in 
)rdance  therewith,  immigration  quotas  as  here- 
Pter  set  forth : 

ow,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  un- 

and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  pro- 
m  and  make  known  that  the  annual  quotas  of 

nationalities  indicated  for  the  remainder  of 

'roc.  2846,  14  Fed.  Reg.  4707. 
jusf  29,  1949 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  have  been  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  to  be,  and  shall  be,  as 
follows : 

Country  Quota 

Greece 310 

Italy 5799 

Rumania 291 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 2798 

Israel 100 

Jordan   (formerly  Transjordan) 100 

Syria 100 

Lebanon 100 

The  combined  immigration  quota  of  123  estab- 
lished for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  by  Proclamation 
No.  2283  of  April  28, 1938,  is  hereby  abolished. 

The  immigration  quotas  proclaimed  above  are 
designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance 
with  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  said  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1924  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
having  any  significance  extraneous  to  such 
purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  2283  of  April  28,  1938,  is 
amended  accordingly. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  27th  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fourth. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  Meeting  on  Herring — Continued 
from  page  294 

Herring  fisheries  are  as  old  as  the  settlements  of 
northwestern  Europe  and  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  its  history.  In  the  period  between  the 
twelfth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wool  and  her- 
ring were  the  key  industries  in  this  area.  The 
economic  history  of  England  was  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  herring  industry,  and  Holland's 
first  merchant  marine  and  navy  was  composed  of 
ships  from  the  fleets  that  were  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing the  North  Sea  in  search  of  herring.  For  many 
years  herring  fisheries  were  essential  in  the  econ- 
omy of  all  Scandinavian  countries. 

During  the  late  1930's,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  together  accounted  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world's  total  landings  of  herring 
and  allied  species,  despite  the  traditional  impor- 
tance of  European  fisheries.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  Japan's  activity  in  the  herring  industry  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  largest  producer  of  herring  and  her- 
ring-like fishes  in  the  world  and  has  a  substantial 
interest,  therefore,  in  keeping  abreast  of  all  devel- 
opments affecting  production  and  marketing. 
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Investment  of  Capital  Abroad — Continued  from  page 
306 

also  believe  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  en- 
titled on  their  part  to  expect  that  private  invest- 
ments will  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  their 
national  welfare.  This  is  not  a  program  of  exploi- 
tation for  foreign  profit.  It  is  a  program  for 
mutual  benefits.  We  consider  that  the  private 
investor  has  an  obligation  to  give  due  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  persons  dependent  upon  his 
enterprises,  to  contribute  his  fair  share  of  taxes 
to  the  local  community,  to  conserve  as  well  as  to 
develop  local  resources,  to  observe  local  laws,  and 
so  to  conduct  his  enterprise  that  the  local  economy 
will  derive  full  benefit  from  the  enterprise. 

Treaties  alone,  however,  cannot  give  an  investor 
the  assurances  which  he  may  legitimately  require 
in  order  to  risk  his  capital  abroad.  With  the 
best  faith  in  the  world  a  foreign  government  can- 
not guarantee  that  it  will  have  sufficient  dollars 
actually  available  to  permit  investors  to  remit  their 
profits.  It  cannot  guarantee  that  dollars  will  be 
available  to  pay  promptly  for  property  should  it 
become  necessary  in  the  public  interest  for  it  to  be 
expropriated.  It  cannot  guarantee  against  the 
possibility  of  confiscation  or  destruction  in  the 
event  of  internal  disturbance  or  war.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  guaranties  by  the  United  States 
Government  against  certain  risks  peculiar  to  in- 
vestment in  foreign  countries  will  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  decisions  of  potential  inves- 
tors to  send  their  money  abroad.  The  bill  which 
you  are  now  considering  authorizes  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  make  such  guaranties.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  legislation  does  not 
permit  guaranties  covering  ordinary  business  risks. 
It  does  not  assure  anyone  of  a  profit,  it  does  not 
insure  anyone  against  loss.  It  is  also  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
not  simply  to  provide  an  outlet  for  surplus  capital, 
but  it  is  intended  to  stimulate  investment  which 
will  be  productive  and  will  contribute  to  economic 
development  abroad.  In  issuing  guaranties  the 
Bank  will  give  full  consideration  to  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  investment  can  be  expected  to  make 
to  economic  development.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  intend  to  impose  our  own  plans  of  economic 
development  on  foreign  countries,  and  we  would 
not,  therefore,  guarantee  investments  if  those 
countries  themselves  did  not  consider  that  the  in- 
vestment would  make  a  contribution  to  their 
economic  development. 

This  legislation  is  a  part  of  a  program  which 
involves  cooperative  action  on  our  part  and  on  the 
part  of  other  countries  for  our  mutual  advantage. 
I  urge  you  to  give  it  your  approval. 


President  Withdraws  Obsolete  Treatit 
From  the  Senate 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

A  number  of  the  treaties  now  pending  in  ti 
Senate  have  become  obsolete  because  of  the  sign 
ture  of  new  treaties  revising  those  instruments 
because  of  other  changed  conditions  affecting  the 
provisions  since  they  were  submitted  to  the  Senal 
One  of  the  older  pending  instruments,  a  conve 
tion  concerning  seafarers'  pensions,  I  transmitt 
to  the  Senate  with  a  statement  that  I  did  not  I 
quest  at  that  time  advice  and  consent  to  ratific 
tion.  No  basis  has  since  been  found  for  recoi 
mending  its  approval. 

With  a  view  to  placing  the  Calendar  of  Treati 
on  a  current  basis,  I,  therefore,  desire  to  withdrg 
from  the  Senate  the  following  treaties : 

Notes  exchanged  at  Washington  May  3,  194 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
America  and  Canada,  amending  in  its  applicati 
article  V  of  the  treaty  signed  on  January  11,  19 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  1 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  permit  an  additional  div( 
sion  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  above  t 
Falls  (Executive  E,  78th  Congress,  2d  Session) 

Protocol  signed  in  Ottawa  on  October  3,  1& 
to  be  annexed  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  the  exti 
dition  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Ami 
ica  and  Canada,  signed  in  Washington  on  Ap 
29, 1942  (Executive  I,  79th  Congress,  1st  Sessior 

Convention  (no.  71)  concerning  seafarers'  p< 
sions,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confi 
ence  at  its  twenty-eighth  session,  held  at  Seatt 
June  6-29,  1946  (Executive  W,  80th  Congress, } 
Session). 

Convention  (no.  72)  concerning  vacation  ho 
days  with  pay  for  seafarers,  adopted  by  the  Into 
national  Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty-eigh 
session,  held  at  Seattle,  June  6-29,  1946  (Exec 
tive  X,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session) . 

Convention  (no.  75)  concerning  crew  accomn 
dation  on  board  ship,  adopted  by  the  Interr 
tional  Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty-eighth  s 
sion,  held  at  Seattle,  June  6-29,  1946  (Executi 
BB,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session) . 

Convention  (no.  76)  concerning  wages,  hours 
work  on  board  ship  and  manning,  adopted  by  t 
International  Labor  Conference  at  its  twen 
eighth  session,  held  at  Seattle,  June  6-29,  IS 
(Executive  DD,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session). 

International  wheat  agreement,  which  was  op 
for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  6  un 
April  1,  1948   (Executive  F,  80th  Congress, 
Session). 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
August  10, 1949. 
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change  of  Visitors 
ith  Latin  America 

lean  Seismology  Professor 

lernan  Bertling  Hederra,  Civil  Engineer,  and 
jfessor  of  Applied  Seismology  at  the  Univer- 
7  of  Chile,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  begin 
-month  visit  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
se of  conferring  with  officials  of  the  Bureau 
Standards  and  with  specialists  in  his  field  in 
•ious  cities  concerning  modern  methods  in  use 
this  country  in  seismology  engineering.  His 
it  was  facilitated  by  a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by 
Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
reau  of  Standards. 

uvian  Agricultural  Engineer 

Carlos  A.  Barreda  y  Ramos,  Agricultural  En- 
teer,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
■  the  Protection  of  Wildlife  in  Peru,  has  arrived 
Washington  for  a  3-month  stay  in  this  country 
ier  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Depart  - 
nt  of  State.  He  is  interested  in  familiarizing 
nself  with  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  with  such  agencies 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  Soil  Conservation, 
i  the  Forest  Conservation  Services,  the  Audu- 
i  Society,  and  other  similar  institutions  in  this 
mtry.  He  plans  to  attend  the  United  Nations 
ientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation  and 
ilization  of  Natural  Resources  at  Lake  Success 
>m  August  17  to  September  6,  where  he  is  to 
id  a  paper  on  the  natural  resources  of  Peru. 

uadoran  Pediatrician 

Dr.  Julio  Enrique  Toral  Vega,  Professor  of 
diatrics  and  Child  Care  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
le,  University  of  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  has  arrived 
Washington  to  begin  a  series  of  visits  to  chil- 
d's hospitals  and  schools  of  pediatrics  in  this 
antry.  As  director  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
ague  of  Cuenca,  he  is  also  interested  in  observ- 
*  the  functioning  of  tuberculosis  sanitariums 
re.  His  visit  was  facilitated  by  a  grant-in-aid 
)m  the  Department  of  State. 

ofessor  of  English  Visits  Brazil 

The  Reverend  Harold  F.  Ryan,  S.  J.,  Associate 
•ofessor  of  English  at  Loyola  University,  Los 
igeles,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Depart- 
}nt  of  State  to  enable  him  to  serve  as  visiting 
ofessor  in  American  literature  at  the  Catholic 
diversity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  a  period  of  3 
jnths  beginning  in  August. 

ugusf  29,  J  949 


Electrical  Engineer  Visits  Mexico 

Commodore  Penn  Leary  Carroll,  USN  Ret.,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  enable  him  to  accept  an  invitation  to  serve  as 
visiting  professor  of  electrical  engineering  for  the 
coming  year  at  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Monterrey,  Mexico.  Commodore  Carroll,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Naval  War  College,  has  left 
Washington  for  Monterrey,  where  he  will  assume 
his  duties  at  the  Institute  early  in  September. 

Graduate  Students  To  Visit  Other  Americas 

Twenty-six  American  graduate  students  have 
received  United  States  Government  scholarships 
for  study  in  10  of  the  other  American  Republics 
for  the  coming  academic  year.  These  awards  are 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  under  authority 
of  The  International  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the  Act  for  Co- 
operation with  the  other  American  Republics,  and 
the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- Amer- 
ican Cultural  Relations. 

Those  receiving  awards  are : 

Harry   Lee  King,   Jr.,   Virginia,   to   study   literature   in 
Argentina 

Mary  Lucy  Mendenhall,  Washington,  D.O.,  to  study  polit- 
ical science  in  Argentina 

Morris  Bornstein,  Michigan,  to  study  economics  in  Brazil 

Edward  Irving  Coher,  Massachusetts,  to  study  entomology 
in  Brazil 

Charles  Ekker,  Jr.,  Louisiana,  to  study  sociology  in  Brazil 

Herman  B.  Slutzkin,  New  York,  to  study  literature  in 
Brazil 

Marie  Pope  Wallis,  New  Mexico,  to  study  literature  in 
Brazil 

Jordan  Marten  Young,  New  York,  to  study  political  science 
in  Brazil 

Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Jr.,  New  York,   to   study  political 
science  in  Brazil 

Albert  J.  Brouse,  North  Carolina,  to  study  literature  in 
Brazil 

Emily  Frances  Brady,  New  York,  to  study  literature  in 
Chile 

Mary  J.  Cannizzo,  New  York,  to  study  political  science  in 
Chile 

Thomas  Frank  Carrol,  New  York,  to  study  agriculture  in 
Chile 
•  John  Parker  Harrison,  Jr.,  California,  to  study  industry 
in  Colombia 

Frank  Bruce  Lamb,  Colorado,  to  study  agricultural  eco- 
nomics in  Costa  Rica 

Pedro  Nicholas  Trakas,  North  Carolina,  to  study  litera- 
ture in  Cuba 

Don  G.  Groves,  New  York,  to  study  agricultural  economy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Lucy    Axelbank,    Washington,    D.C.,    to    study    political 
science  in  Mexico 

Daniel   N.    Cardena,   New  York,   to   study   philology   in 
Mexico 

James  T.  Halpin,  Jr.,  New  York,  to  study  agriculture  in 
Mexico 

Lyle    Nelson    McAlister,    California,    to    study    political 
science  in  Mexico 

Eldred  Joseph  Renk,  Idaho,  to  study  literature  in  Mexico 

Betty  Warren   Starr,  North  Carolina,  to  study  anthro- 
pology in  Mexico 

James  Larkin  Wyatt,  Texas,  to  study  literature  in  Mexico 

Thomas  R.  Ford,  Louisiana,  to  study  sociology  in  Peru 

Philip  Bates  Taylor,   Jr.,  California,  to  study  political 
science  in  Uruguay. 
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Statements  and  Addresses  of  the  Month 


Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman_ 


Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman. 


Francis  H.  Russell,  Director,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs. 


On  the  subject  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program.  Not  printed.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  591  of  August 
2. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program.  Not  printed.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  619  of  August 
11. 

On  the  subject  of  United  States  policy 
toward  China.  Not  printed.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  626  of  August 
12. 


Address  made  before  the  House  Forei§ 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  i 
Representatives  on  August  2. 


Address  made  before  Foreign  Relatioi 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  i 
the  Senate  on  August  11. 

Address  made  before  the  Institute  i 
International  Affairs,  University  i 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on  Augu 
12. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Conduct  of  Use  Koch  War  Crimes  Trial.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  United  States 
Senate,  Eightieth  Congress,  Second  Session,  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  189,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  to  carry  out 
certain  duties.  Part  5.  September  28 ;  December  8  and  9, 
1948.     iv,  281  pp. 

Extension  of  European  Recovery  Program.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.  R. 
2362  and  H.  R.  3748,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Coope- 
ration Act  of  1948.  Part  2.  February  21,  22,  23,  24,  March 
11  and  14,  1949.     ii,  400  pp. 

Amending  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  Hearings 
before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  H.  R.  1344,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  March  2,  4,  and  9,  1949.  Serial 
No.  5.     v,  239  pp. 

Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.  R.  1211,  an 
act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  under  Section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Part  2.  February  24,  25,  26,  28,  and  March  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  8,  1949.     vii,  615  pp. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1949. 
S.  Exec.  L,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    13  pp. 

Requesting  Information  from  the  Secretary  of  State  Re- 
garding  Denial  of  Visas.  H.  Rept.  504,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
2  pp. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Richard  R.  Brown  as  Executive  Director  of  Econom: 
Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ec< 
nomic  Affairs,  effective  July  28,  1949. 

Harry  H.  Schwartz  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Polk 
Planning  Staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  effecti\ 
August  8, 1949. 

Walter  S.  Surrey  as  Deputy  Coordinator  for  Foreig 
Military  Assistance  Programs  in  the  office  of  the  Secretar; 
effective  April  1, 1949. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Embassy  at  Canton 
Evacuates  Staff  to  Hong  Kong 1 

In  view  of  the  present  Communist  threat  to  thi 
region,  the  American  Embassy  is  evacuating  it 
staff  to  Hong  Kong.     Officers  of  the  Embassj 

1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


wever,  will  commute  daily  to  Canton  to  carry 
t  their  normal  duties  so  long  as  the  situation 
rmits. 

Hie  American  Consulate  General,  in  accordance 
th  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State, 
11  close  on  August  19  and  begin  evacuation  of  its 
nerican  staff.  Consular  officers,  however,  will 
available  to  assist  American  citizens  to  evacuate 
d  to  perform  for  them  essential  consular  services 
long  as  possible.  Thereafter  the  American  Con- 
ate  General  at  Hong  Kong  will  assume  the  f  unc- 
ns  of  this  Consulate  General. 


nfirmations 

)n  July  29,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
Paul  A.  Porter  to  be  representative  of  the  United 
;tes  on  the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 
ich  was  established  by  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
lbly  of  the  United  Nations  December  11,  1948. 


signation  of  Herman  B.  Baruch 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 

?he  President  accepted  the  resignation  of  Herman  B. 
ruch  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands. 
■  the  texts  of  the  President's  and  Mr.  Baruch's  letters 
White  House  press  release  of  August  19,  1949. 


nsular  Offices 

?he  office  at  Vitoria,  Brazil,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lsulate,  effective  June  20, 1949. 

?he  American  Consulate  at  Meshed,  Iran,  was  opened  to 
public  on  July  1, 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS 


cent  Releases 

r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
\nting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
ect  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
te  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
partment  of  State. 

endship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation.  Treaty  and 
ler  International  Acts  Series  1871.     Pub.  3425.     107  pp. 


Treaty  and  Protocol  between  the  United  States  and 
China— Signed  at  Nanking  November  4,  1946 ;  entered 
into  force  November  30,  1948;  And  Exchange  of 
Notes— Signed  at  Nanking  November  29,  1948. 

igust  29,  7949 


Mexican  Agricultural  Workers:  Legal  Employment  of 
Certain  Workers  Who  Entered  the  United  States  Ille- 
gally. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1857. 
Pub.  3432.    10  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
Replacing  Agreements  of  June  2,  1944,  and  Jan.  9, 
1945 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico 
City  March  10,  1947;  entered  into  force  March  10, 
1947. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Ecuador.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1875.  Pub.  3434 
18  pp.      200. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
Superseding  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1942 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Quito  January  26  and  April  16,  1948 ;  entered  into 
force  April  16,  1948. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Inter- 
national Conferences,  July  1,  1947-June  30,  1948.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  1,  7.  Pub. 
3443.    375  pp.    65tf. 

Contains  brief  accounts  of  international  conferences 
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HE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 


George  F.  Kennan,  Counselor 


Hie  international  situation  at  the  present  time 
primarily  one  of  transition.  It  is  a  transition 
>m  the  immediate  posthostilities  era,  with  its 
)rt-term  problems  and  demands,  to  a  new  state 
affairs  which  may  endure  for  a  long  time  and 
ny  aspects  of  which  we  may  have  to  learn  to 
;ard  as  normal.  Nations  and  peoples  have  be- 
i  to  shake  down  in  the  postwar  international 
itext,  and  the  long-term  problems  and  chal- 
ges  of  a  new  period  are  beginning  now  to  come 
the  surface. 

jet  us  look  first  at  Europe.  For  the  past  4 
irs,  life  in  Europe  has  been  overshadowed  by 
>  aftereffects  of  the  war,  the  second  great  war 
I  has  swept  that  continent  during  the  present 
tury.  Secretary  Johnson  has  described  to  you 
condition  in  which  that  war  left  our  friends 
Europe.  We  have  been  trying,  in  that  part  of 
rope  where  we  could  make  our  influence  felt, 
help  people  to  repair  the  tremendous  damages 
:hat  war,  to  help  them  to  recover  their  peace  of 
id,  their  clarity  of  outlook,  and  their  conn- 
ice  in  themselves  and  their  future.  Others 
re  tried  to  do  something  quite  different.  They 
'e  tried  to  delay  economic  recovery.  They  have 
sd  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
i  generally.  They  have  tried  to  prolong  suf- 
ing  and  bewilderment  and  unrest  and  insecurity 
I  to  exploit  these  conditions  in  order  to  fasten 
)reign,  totalitarian  political  system  on  the  peo- 
3  of  Western  Europe. 

n  this  first  battle,  the  forces  of  order  and  re- 
ery  have  thus  far  succeeded ;  the  others  have 
led.  The  natural  courage  and  common  sense 
iie  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  backed  by  our 
,  have  prevailed.  The  physical  effects  of  war- 
e  destruction  are  being  rapidly  overcome. 
Jre  have  recently  been  important  gains  in  pro- 
tion  and  internal  financial  stability.  Com- 
tnst  parties  have  generally  lost  strength.     And 

Wdress  made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
*  i  S  '  1949'  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  Depart- 
t  of  Defense  on  the  same  date. 
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beyond  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary advance  in  the  recent  war  no  European 
country  has  "gone  communist." 

These  are  important  successes.  They  ought  to 
give  us  courage  and  confidence  to  carry  on  with 
the  work  we  have  started.  But  the  framework 
in  which  we  must  act  is  rapidly  widening.  As 
people  successfully  solve  the  immediate  problems 
arising  out  of  the  recent  war,  other  problems  are 
coming  to  the  surface  which  are  just  as  dangerous 
and  just  as  important  to  us.  These  are  the  long- 
term  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the 
Western  European  countries.  They  were  already 
recognized  as  problems  long  before  the  war. 
They  were  largely  obscured  from  view  during  the 
war  period,  and  people  tended  to  forget  about 
them.  But  they  are  now  coming  out  in  the  wash, 
and  they  are  more  acute  than  ever  before. 

What  are  these  problems  ?  Basically,  they  boil 
down  to  the  question  of  how  Great  Britain  and 
the  crowded,  industrialized  countries  of  Western 
Europe  are  going  to  earn  the  money,  even  with 
their  restored  production,  to  buy  the  food  and 
raw  materials  which  they  require  from  overseas 
areas,  and  particularly  from  North  America.  For 
it  is  one  thing  to  produce;  it  is  another  thing  to 
sell.  And  so  far  it  has  not  proved  possible  for 
them,  particularly  Britain,  to  sell  enough  to  the 
dollar  area  to  pay  for  their  requirements  from  that 
area.  Although  the  Marshall  Plan  has  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  European 
countries  and  to  increase  their  productive  capacity, 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  gain  the  new  markets 
which  they  require.  Without  these  markets  they 
cannot  secure  the  wherewithal  for  all  of  their  es- 
sential imports.  Several  factors  have  recently 
combined  to  make  this  problem  one  of  real 
urgency,  and  the  coming  discussions  here  in  Wash- 
ington will  be  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  pos- 
sible solutions. 

Turning  from  Europe  to  the  Middle  East,  we  see 
that  the  present  time  also  marks  a  turning  point. 
Why?  Because  there  has  recently  emerged  in 
that  area  a  new,   vigorous   state— the   State   of 
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Israel.  This  innovation  cannot  fail  to  affect  pro- 
foundly the  life  of  that  entire  area.  It  has  solved 
some  problems,  but  it  has  created  others.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  what  the  final  effect  will  be.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  moderation  and  good  will 
with  which  the  peoples  of  that  area,  both  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  succeed  in  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  new  situation  and  upon  the  firmness  and  under- 
standing which  we  Americans  exercise  in  attempt- 
ing to  narrow  the  area  of  difference  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States. 

The  friendship  and  collaboration  of  the  other 
American  Republics  is  a  constant  source  of  satis- 
faction and  encouragement  to  us.  The  Rio  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  which  is  now  in  efiect, 
has  been  approved  by  nearly  all  of  them.  This 
defensive  regional  agreement,  in  conformity  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  is  a  strong  bulwark 
in  the  nation's  defense. 

In  the  Far  East,  again,  the  year  1949  is  marking 
the  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
In  China,  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  disintegrate.  In  its  place, 
we  have  a  chaotic  situation  in  which  the  most 
powerful  and  important  role  in  large  areas  of 
China  is  now  being  played  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. This  is  a  catastrophe  not  only  for  the 
people  of  China  but  also  for  the  prospects  for 
stability  and  peace  throughout  the  Far  East. 
These  Chinese  Communists,  whether  sincere  or  not 
sincere,  are  deeply  committed  to  certain  false  and 
unrealistic  doctrines  which  have  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  Chinese 
people.  These  doctrines  are  now  being  utilized 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  Chinese  people  and  of 
inducing  them  to  accept  a  disguised  form  of  for- 
eign rule.  . 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation.  It  calls  for  the  hardest  work  and 
thought,  and  possibly  new  approaches  and  tech- 
niques, on  our  part.  But  people  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  misinterpret  its  significance.  Despite 
all  these  changes,  the  United  States  remains  the 
greatest  commercial  and  military  power  in  the 
Pacific  area.  The  real  elements  of  our  strength 
in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not  been  invalidated 
by  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  year  or  two 
in  China.  People  may  mislead  themselves  or  their 
followers  for  a  certain  length  of  time  about  this. 
But  sooner  or  later,  the  cold  realities  are  bound  to 
make  themselves  felt.  The  final  results  of  this 
Communist  experiment  in  China  will  not  be  known 


until  the  Communist  leaders  have  been  forced  tc 
face  the  practical  problems  of  everyday  responsi- 
bility over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  they  can  then  reconcile 
a  solution  of  China's  problems  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  attitude  of  offense  and  defiance  towarc 
the  nation  which  is  the  traditional  friend  of  Chins 
and  which  has  brought  more  in  the  way  of  help  tx 
the  Chinese  people  than  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
put  together. 

These  events  in  China  have  helped  to  make  1m 
probable  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  achievemeni 
of  political  and  economic  stability  in  that  country 
Years  will  now  probably  have  to  pass  before  wi 
can  hope  to  see  restored  to  China  settled  and  peace 
f  ul  conditions,  in  which  people  could  proceed  with 
out  fear  or  hindrance  to  the  normal  forms  o 
international  interchange  and  collaboration 
Meanwhile,  in  China  and  throughout  the  Far  Eas 
we  will  have  to  guard  our  own  proper  interests 
and  the  interests  of  international  peace,  as  besi 
we  can,  facing  frankly  the  fact  that  there  are  force 
at  large  which  are  dangerously  antagonistic  t 
both. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  coming  phase  of  interna 
tional  life  there  can  be  no  relaxation  of  the  vig 
ilance  and  energy  with  which  the  foreign  affaii 
of  this  government  must  be  conducted. 

A  political  attack  of  unprecedented  cynicisi 
and  intensity  is  today  being  directed  against  thi 
country  and  against  the  free  world  generally 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  because  we  are  marke 
out  as  the  first  victims  that  the  edge  of  this  attac 
is  turned  against  us.  There  are  others  who  ai 
actually  more  immediately  and  directly  threatene 
than  we  are.  This  edge  is  being  turned  again 
us  because  the  attackers  know  that  our  strengt! 
moral  and  material,  is  the  heart  of  the  strengt 
of  the  free  world,  and  that  our  own  self-confiden 
and  the  confidence  of  others  in  us,  must  be  brok< 
before  it  will  be  safe  to  attack  the  free  wor. 
anywhere. 

So  long  as  things  remain  this  way,  there  a 
be  no  normal  peace,  and  world  stability  will  ha 
to  continue  to  rest  on  a  number  of  factors  whi< 
would  otherwise  not  have  to  bear  so  large  a  pa 
of  this  burden.  Prominent  among  these  facto 
is  the  maintenance  by  this  country  of  a  powerf 
and  impressive  armed  forces  establishment,  coi 
mensurate  with  the  great  responsibilities  we  a 
being  forced  to  assume  in  the  life  of  the  wor 
community. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


pa  tided  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
r  Economic  Development 


'.  doc.  E/1546,  [222  (IX)] 
•pted  Aug.  14  and  15, 1949 

Resolution  of  15  August  1949 

'he  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Iaving  considered  the  report  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
leral,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies,  on 
expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
lic  development,  pursuant  to  resolution  180  (VIII),1 
Ieing  impressed  with  the  significant  contribution  to 
Qomic  development  that  can  be  made  by  an  expansion 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge 
sugh  international  co-operation  among  countries, 
Ielieving  that  a  sound  international  programme  of  this 
racter  must  combine  and  make  use  of  the  experience 
many  nations,  with  different  social  patterns  and  cul- 
il  traditions  and  at  different  stages  of  development,  so 
to  facilitate  progress  in  the  less  advanced  countries 
'.  to  help  solve  their  technical  and  economic  problems. 

Transmits  to  the  General  Assembly  the  above-men- 
ed  report  together  with  the  observations  and  guiding 
iciples  set  out  in  Annex  I  of  this  resolution ; 

Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  approve  the 
ft  resolution  in  Annex  II,  which  provides  for  an  ex- 
ded  programme  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
elopment  of  under-developed  countries; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  subject  to  such  deci- 
l  as  may  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  draft 
ilution  in  Annex  II,  to  invite  the  Administrative  Corn- 
tee  on  Co-ordination  to  set  up  a  Technical  Assistance 
rd  (Tab)  which  shall  consist  of  the  executive  heads, 
heir  representatives,  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
lialized  agencies  which  participate  in  accordance  with 

paragraph  in  the  expanded  programme  of  technical 
stance.  The  Secretary-General,  or  his  representative, 
1  be  Chairman  of  the  Board.    Within  the  Tab  : 

i)  Each  participating  organization  shall  inform  the 
!r  organizations  of  requests  to  it  for  technical  assistance 
economic  development; 

3ee  U.N.  doc.  E/1327/Add.  1  [Technical  Assistance  for 
lomic  Development,  viii,  328  pp.,  for  sale  by  the  Inter- 
onal  Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press, 
I  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  for  $2.50.] 


(&)  Important  requests  for  such  assistance  shall  be 
promptly  discussed  ; 

(c)  The  participating  organizations  shall  discuss  their 
co-ordination  efforts  under  this  programme,  shall  consult 
before  comprehensive  missions  and  programmes  of  assist- 
ance involving  several  organizations  are  arranged,  and 
each  shall  be  prepared  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  others 
in  activities  involving  their  common  interests ; 

(d)  The  participating  organizations  shall  exchange  in- 
formation which  becomes  available  to  them  on  current 
developments  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  including 
the  progress  of  technical  assistance  rendered  or  projected 
by  them,  by  Governments  and  by  private  organizations ; 

(e)  The  Tab  shall  inform  the  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  (Tac)  mentioned  below  of  any  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance  for  economic  development 
as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  Tab,  so  that  the  Tag 
shall  always  be  in  possession  of  a  list  of  projects  being 
discussed  or  reviewed  by  the  Tab  or  participating  organi- 
zations ; 

(f)  Periodic  reports  shall  be  made  by  the  Tab  to  the 
Tac  ;  these  reports  shall  include  an  examination  of  activi- 
ties undertaken  and  results  achieved,  and  a  statement  on 
funds  received  and  committed  under  this  expanded  pro- 
gramme ; 

(g)  Each  participating  organization  shall  present  an- 
nually to  the  Tab  its  proposed  programme  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  the  light  of  its  experience  with  the  expanded 
programme.  The  programmes  of  the  several  participat- 
ing organizations  shall  be  examined  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  Tab  shall  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing them  and  the  total  programme  to  the  Council  through 
the  Tac ; 

(h)  All  decisions  other  than  on  procedural  matters 
shall  be  taken  by  general  agreement  and,  when  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached,  the  issue  in  dispute  shall  be  re- 
ferred for  decision  to  the  Tac  ; 

4.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  participating  organizations,  to  designate 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Tab  who  shall : 

(a)  Convene  and  service  the  Tab  and  prepare  the 
needed  documents ; 


: 
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(b)   Collect  and  circulate  to  members  of  the  Tab: 

(i)   Information    regarding   enquiries   for    technical 

assistance  received  by  the  participating  organizations; 

(ii)   Programmes  of  the  participating  organizations 

for  technical  assistance  in  the  fields  for  which  they  are 

responsible ; 

(Hi)  Information  on  technical  assistance  rendered 
and  projected  by  the  participating  organizations  and  any 
other  information  which  becomes  available  to  them  con- 
cerning such  assistance  rendered  by  Governments  or  by 
other  public  or  private  bodies ; 

(c)  Prepare  or  arrange  for  such  studies  in  regard  to 
requests  and  plans  for  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  Tab,  and  furnish,  when  required  by  the 
Tab,  information  and  analyses  relating  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  various  countries  requesting  assistance ; 

(d)  Prepare  for  the  Tab,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
organizations  concerned  and  on  the  basis  of  information 
supplied  by  the  Governments  concerned,  such  reports  on 
the  operations  carried  out  under  the  expanded  co-operative 
programme  of  technical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary ; 

(e)  Perform  such  other  functions  as  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Tab  may  require ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  whereby  the  executive  heads  of  the  partic- 
ipating organizations  may  assign  members  of  their  staff 
to  the  staff  of  tbe  Tab  as  necessary ; 

6.  Decides  to  establish,  subject  to  such  decisions  as  may 
be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  draft  resolution 
in  Annex  II  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  proposed  in  paragraph  12,  a  stand- 
ing Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Council  (Tac), 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  which  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  while  the  Council  is  not  in  session  and 
which  shall  have  the  following  terms  of  reference : 

(a)  To  make  for  the  Council  critical  examinations  of 
activities  undertaken  and  results  achieved  under  the 
expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance ; 

(b)  To  examine  each  year's  programme  presented  to 
it  by  the  Tab  and  report  to  the  Council  concerning  it, 
making  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(c)  To  interpret  this  resolution  in  cases  of  conflicts  or 
questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Tab,  through  its  chair- 
man, and  decide  any  such  conflicts  or  questions ; 

(d)  To  receive  reports  from  the  Tab  on  progress  and 
implementation  of,  and  disbursements  of  funds  under  the 
expanded  programme; 

(e)  To  review  the  working  relationships  between  the 
participating  organizations  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  of  co-ordination  in  connection  with  their  tech- 
nical assistance  programmes,  making  recommendations 
when  appropriate ; 

(f)  To  perform  such  other  relevant  functions  as  the 
Council  may  assign  to  it  from  time  to  time ; 

7.  Requests  that  the  Tab  and  the  Tac,  in  carrying 
out  their  terms  of  reference,  be  guided  by  the  "Observa- 
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tions  on  and  Guiding  Principles  of  an  Expanded  Pre 
gramme  of  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Develop 
ment"  (Annex  I)  and  take  into  account  the  records  c 
the  debate  on  the  expanded  programme  which  occurre 
during  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council;2 

8.  Recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  autho; 
ize  the  Secretary-General  to  set  up  a  special  account  f<J 
technical  assistance  for  economic  development  to  whid 
contributions  of  countries  shall  be  credited  and  from  whic 
transfers  shall  be  made  to  the  participating  organizatioi 
exclusively  for  the  expanded  technical  assistance  pr 
gramme  to  be  carried  out  in  the  light  of  the  observatioi 
and  guiding  principles  contained  in  Annex  I  and  for  a 
ministrative  expenses  connected  therewith.  The  speci 
account  may  include  an  evaluation  of  services  or  materia 
on  the  basis  of  credits  in  domestic  currencies  whi< 
Governments  are  prepared  to  make  available ; 

9.  Recommends  to  the  Governments  attending  the  Tec 
nical  Assistance  Conference,  provided  for  in  paragraph 
below,  that  they  approve  the  following  financial  arrang 
ments : 

(a)  Contributions  shall  be  made  by  Governments 
such  forms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
agreed  between  the  Secretary-General,  after  consultati 
with  the  Tab,  and  the  contributing  Governments,  pi 
vided  that  contributions  shall  be  made  without  limitati 
as  to  use  by  a  specific  agency  or  in  a  specific  country  or  i 
a  specific  project ; 

(b)  The    Secretary-General    shall    allot    contribute 
received  during  the  first  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

(i)  The  first  $10,000,000  in   contributions   shall 
automatically  available  for  distribution  to  the  parti 
pating  organizations  for  the  expanded  technical  assistai 
programme ; 

(ii)  Of  the  second  $10,000,000  of  contributions 
ceived,  70  per  cent  shall  be  automatically  available  : 
distribution  to  the  participating  organizations  and  30  ] 
cent  shall  be  retained  for  subsequent  allocations,  bear: 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  retaining  an  appropri 
proportion  of  convertible  currencies; 

(Hi)  All  contributions  above  $20,000,000  shall  be  si; 
larly  retained; 

(c)  Contributions  automatically  available  for  dis 
button  to  the  participating  organizations,  in  accorda 
with  paragraph  b  (i)  and  (ii)  above,  shall  be  transfer 
by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  organizations  in  accc 
ance  with  the  following  percentages : 

Per> 

United  Nations 

International  Labour  Organisation 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization    .  .  . 
World  Health  Organization 

Total    


2  See  U.N.  docs.  E/SR.303  and  307-312,  E/AC.6/SB 
80  and  E/SR.340-343. 
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(d)  Contributions  retained  under  paragraph  b  (li)  and 
li)  above  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Tab  in  such  a  manner 

it  may  decide  and  at  such  time  as  it  may  decide,  taking 
to  consideration  all  relevant  factors,  in  particular  the 
lounts  and  kinds  of  resources  on  hand  and  receivable,  the 
ihnical  assistance  requests  received  which  fall  within 
j  field  of  the  several  participating  organizations,  the 
committed  balances  held  by  them,  and  the  need  for  the 
ention  of  any  reserves  to  meet  unforeseen  requests 
>m  Governments; 

(e)  The  Tab  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ent  currencies  and  services  or  materials  can  be  most 
actively  utilized; 

[/)  The  amounts  received  by  the  participating  organiza- 
ns  shall  be  available  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
:  obligations  or  commitments  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
ich  these  amounts  are  received,  but  actual  expenditures 
ill  be  allowed  to  extend  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
i  two  ensuing  fiscal  years ; 

0)  The  Secretary-General  and  the  executive  heads 
the  other  participating  organizations  shall,  after  con- 
tation,  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  audit 
contributions  and  expenditures  under  this  programme ; 

.0.  Recommends  that  the  specialized  agencies  concerned 
e  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them 

a)  To  participate  fully  under  this  programme,  to  ad- 
e  to  the  principles  set  out  in  Annex  A  and  to  receive 
Qies  and  other  resources  from  the  special  account 
iblished  by  paragraph  8; 

o)  To  use  these  monies  and  resources  for  the  purposes 
out  in  paragraph  8,  to  exercise  the  required  controls 
r  the  technical  assistance  activities  and  the  monies 
I  resources  received,  and  to  account  for  their  expendi- 
e;  and 

c)  To  report  to  the  Tac  through  the  Tab  on  their  tech- 
il  assistance  activities,  including  those  financed  from 
special  account; 

1.  Decides  that  the  financial  and  allocation  arrange- 
lts  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Council  not  later  than 
twelfth  session  in  the  light  of  experience  during  the 
t  year,  taking  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
Tab  to  the  Tac; 

I.  Decides,  subject  to  such  decision  as  may  be  taken  by 
General  Assembly  on  the  draft  resolution  in  Annex  II, 
sail,  in  accordance  with  the  supplementary  rule  of 
:edure  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  calling  of  inter- 
lonal  conferences  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
echnical  Assistance  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 

&)  Ascertaining  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
liable  from  participating  Governments  for  the  execu- 

of  the  Technical  assistance  programme  of  the  United 
ions  and  the  specialized  agencies  during  the  first  year 
ts  operation,  and 

i)  Giving  final  consent  to  the  proportionate  shares 
he  total  amount  of  contributions  to  be  allotted  to  the 
ous  participating  organizations  and  to  the  other  finan- 

arrangements  as  set  out  in  paragraph  9 ; 
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13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General: 

(a)  To  convene  the  Technical  Assistance  Conference  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary-General  finds  appropriate  but,  if  possible, 
during  or  immediately  following  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly ; 

(6)  To  invite  the  said  conference,  with  the  right  to 
vote,  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  other 
Governments  members  of  any  specialized  agency  par- 
ticipating in  the  programme ;  and 

(c)  Likewise  to  invite,  without  the  right  to  vote,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  specialized  agencies. 


ANNEX  I 

Observations  on  and  Guiding  Principles  of 

an  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 

for  Economic  Development 

The  Council  recommends  the  following  principles  to 
serve  as  guides  to  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies  participating  in  the  expanded  programme8  of 
technical  assistance,  hereinafter  called  the  "participating 
organizations" : 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  participating  organizations  should,  in  extending 
technical  assistance  for  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries : 

1.  Regard  it  as  a  primary  objective  to  help  those  coun- 
tries to  strengthen  their  national  economies  through  the 
development  of  their  industries  and  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  promoting  their  economic  and  political  independ- 
ence in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  higher  levels  of  economic 
and  social  welfare  for  their  entire  populations ; 

2.  Observe  the  following  general  principles  laid  down 
in  General  Assembly  Resolution  200  (III)  :4 

(a)  Technical  assistance  for  economic  development  of 
under-developed  countries  shall  be  rendered  by  the  partic- 
ipating organizations  only  in  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  and  on  the  basis  of  requests  received 
from  them; 

(6)  The  kinds  of  services  to  be  rendered  to  each  country 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Government  concerned ; 

(c)  The  countries  desiring  assistance  should  perform, 
in  advance,  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  in  order  to 
define  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem  involved ; 

3  Although  the  word  "programme"  is  employed  in  this 
connexion,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  all  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  "programme"  would  or  should  be  executed  ; 
rather  what  is  contemplated  is  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  should  hold  themselves  ready 
to  render  to  the  under-developed  countries,  at  their  re- 
quest, the  types  of  technical  services  which  are  described 
in  the  "programme"  and  which  are  designed  to  assist  them 
in  their  economic  development. 

4  [Printed  in  Official  Records  of  the  Third  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Part  I,  21  September-12  December  1948, 
Resolutions,  p.  38.] 
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(«0  The  technical  assistance  furnished  shall: 

(i)  not  he  a  means  of  foreign  economic  and  political 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  con- 
cerned and  not  be  accompanied  by  any  considerations  of  a 
political  nature; 

(ii)  be  given  only  to  or  through  Governments; 

(iii)  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
concerned;  and 

(iv)  be  provided  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form  which 
that  country  desires ; 

3.  Avoid  distinctions  arising  from  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  country  requesting  assistance,  or  from  the 
race  or  religion  of  its  population. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  AND  PERSONNEL 

1.  Highest  professional  competence  should  be  main- 
tained in  all  services  undertaken  by  the  participating  or- 
ganizations in  rendering  technical  assistance  to  request- 
ing countries ; 

2.  Experts  should  be  chosen  not  only  for  their  technical 
competence  but  also  for  their  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  cultural  backgrounds  and  specific  needs  of  the 
countries  to  be  assisted  and  for  their  capacity  to  adapt 
methods  of  work  to  local  conditions,  social  and  material ; 

3.  Adequate  preparation  of  experts  should  be  provided 
before  assignments  are  undertaken;  such  preparation 
should  be  designed  to  give  understanding  of  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  common  effort  and  to  encourage  open- 
mindedness  and  adaptability ; 

4.  Experts  and  groups  of  experts  visiting  a  country 
should  not  engage  in  political,  commercial,  or  any  activ- 
ities other  than  those  for  which  they  are  sent.  The  scope 
of  their  duties  should  be  strictly  denned  in  each  case  by 
agreement  between  the  country  requesting  assistance  and 
the  organizations  providing  assistance. 

5.  Even  when  allocations  are  committed,  projects  should 
not  be  commenced  unless  properly  qualified  experts  and 
assistants  are  secured  and  trained ; 

6.  All  Governments  should  be  invited  to  co-operate  in 
the  securing  and  selecting  of  qualified  staff  and  to  fa- 
cilitate, when  necessary,  arrangements  for  their  tem- 
porary release  and  for  their  continued  employment  on 
return ; 

7.  Universities,  technical  schools,  foundations,  research 
institutions  and  other  non-governmental  sources  from 
which  experts  may  be  drawn  should  be  encouraged  to  re- 
lease experts  for  field  assignments  under  the  programme, 
to  arrange  for  their  continued  employment  on  return  and 
to  undertake  special  research  projects  on  problems  re- 
lated to  economic  development. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  REQUESTING  GOVERNMENTS 

The   requesting  Governments   should  be  expected  to 
agree : 
1.  To  facilitate  the  activities  requested  from  the  par- 
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ticipating  organizations  by  assisting  them  to  obtain  th 
necessary  information  about  the  problems  on  which  the; 
have  been  asked  to  help,  such  information  to  be  limite 
strictly  to  questions  directly  related  to  the  concrete  w 
quests  for  technical  assistance;  and,  whenever  apprt 
priate,  facilitate  their  contacts  with  individuals  an 
groups,  in  addition  to  Government  agencies,  concerne 
with  the  same  or  related  problems ; 

2.  To  give  full  and  prompt  censideration  to  the  tool 
nical  advice  they  receive  as  a  result  of  their  co-operatio 
with  the  participating  organizations  in  response  to  th 
requests  they  have  initiated; 

3.  To  undertake  to  maintain  or  set  up  as  soon  as  pra< 
ticable  such  governmental  co-ordination  machinery  as  ma 
be  needed  to  ensure  that  their  own  technical,  natural  an 
financial  resources  are  mobilized,  canalized  and  utilize 
in  the  interest  of  economic  development  designed  to  in 
prove  the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  and  throug 
which  the  effective  use  of  any  major  international  tecl 
nical  assistance  resources  could  be  assured ; 

4.  Normally  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  substantii 
part  of  the  costs  of  technical  services  with  which  the 
are  provided,  at  least  that  part  which  can  be  paid  in  the 
own  currencies ; 

5.  To  undertake  the  sustained  efforts  required  for  ec 
nomic  development,  including  continuing  support  ai 
progressive  assumption  of  financial  responsibility  for  tl 
administration  of  projects  initiated  at  their  request  undi 
international  auspices ; 

6.  To  publish  information  or  provide  for  study  ar 
analysis  material  suitable  for  publication  regarding  ti 
results  of  the  technical  assistance  rendered  and  the  e 
perience  derived  therefrom,  so  that  it  may  be  of  vali 
to  other  countries  and  to  the  international  organizatioi 
rendering  technical  assistance ; 

7.  To  inform  the  participating  organizations,  whenev 
technical  assistance  is  requested,  of  all  assistance  whii 
they  are  already  receiving  or  requesting  from  other  sourc 
in  the  same  field  of  development ; 

8.  To  give  publicity  to  the  programme  within  the 
countries. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  EFFORT 

1.  The  projects  falling  within  the  competence  of  ps 
ticipating  organizations  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
and  the  co-ordination  of  their  work  should  be  effect 
with  due  regard  to  their  constitutions  and  the  relatio 
established  between  them ; 

2.  The  work  undertaken  by  the  participating  organU 
tions  under  the  expanded  technical  assistance  progTami 
should  be  such  as  to  be  suitable  for  integration  with  th< 
normal  work ; 

3.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  requests  for  I 
sistance  within  the  sphere  of  two  or  more  organizatio 
to  be  handled  jointly  by  the  organizations  concerned ;  a 
there  should  be  co-ordination  among  the  participating  < 
ganizations  at  the  planning  level  before  commitments 
them  are  entered  into  with  Governments; 

4.  Technical  assistance  activities  which  are  not 
the  present  time  the  special  responsibility  of  any  S] 
cialized  agency,  such  as  certain  aspects  of  industrial  < 
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ipment,  manufacturing,  mining,  power  and  land  and 
er  transport,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  requests  for  technical  assistance  which  involve 
prehensive  or  regional  development  projects  falling 
lin  the  purview  of  more  than  one  organization  should 
;  be  submitted  to  joint  examination  by  the  organiza- 
s  concerned;  such  requests  should  be  directed  to  the 
•eta  ry -General  of  the  United  Nations ; 

Programmes  of  training  should  be  the  subject  of 
peratiye   action   among   participating   organizations. 

CENTRATION  AND  ECONOMY 

rithin  the  wide  range  of  activities  envisaged,  the  par- 

mting  organizations  should  practise,  especially  at  the 

:al  stages  of  their  programmes,  concentration  of  effort 

economy.     The  participating   organizations   should 

ensure  the  fullest  use  of  any  existing  facilities. 

■CTION  OF  PROJECTS 

The  participating  organizations,  in  deciding  on  a  re- 
it  for  assistance,  should  be  guided  solely  by  the  Charter 
he  United  Nations,  by  the  principles  of  the  United 
ions'  programme  for  technical  assistance  and  by  appro- 
te  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
lomic  and  Social  Council.  The  services  envisaged 
lid  aim  at  increased  productivity  of  material  and 
lan  resources  and  a  wide  and  equitable  distribution 
he  benefits  of  such  increased  productivity,  so  as  to 
ribute  to  the  realization  of  higher  standards  of  living 
the  entire  populations.  Due  attention  and  respect 
lid  be  paid  to  the  national  sovereignty  and  national 
ilation  of  the  under-developed  countries  and  to  the 
al  conditions  which  directly  affect  their  economic 
Jlopment.  Requests  for  technical  assistance  may  there- 
be  approved  which  will  help  Governments  to  take 
>unt  of  the  probable  consequences  of  proposed  projects 
economic  development  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the 
ilation  as  a  whole,  including  the  promotion  of  full 
loyment,  and  also  to  take  account  of  those  social  condi- 
s,  customs  and  values  in  a  given  area  which  would 
ctly  influence  the  kinds  of  economic  development  that 
be  feasible  and  desirable.  Similarly  requests  may 
be  approved  for  technical  assistance  to  Governments 
ring  to  undertake  the  specific  social  improvements 
are  necessary  to  permit  effective  economic  develop- 
t  and  to  mitigate  the  social  problems,  particularly 
•lems  of  dislocation  of  family  and  community  life,  that 
arise  as  a  concomitant  of  economic  change.  As  in  any 
onal  programme  for  economic  development  any  in- 
sed  services  undertaken  by  the  Government  can  be 
atained,  in  the  long  run,  only  out  of  national  produc- 
,  special  attention  should  be  given  in  timing  and 
hasis  to  activities  tending  to  bring  an  early  increase 
ational  productivity  of  material  and  human  resources ; 
The  participating  organizations,  when  reviewing  and 
ing  in  order  of  priority  the  requests  which  they  re- 
e,  should  so  far  as  possible  ensure  that  due  regard 
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is  paid  to  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  various  applicants 
and  their  geographical  distribution; 

3.  In  response  to  requests  from  Governments,  especially 
in  connexion  with  plans  for  economic  development,  spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  to  resources  and  meth- 
ods of  financing  the  development.  It  is  recommended 
therefore  that  participating  organizations,  before  under- 
taking work  of  an  extensive  character  involving  substan- 
tial cost,  should  assure  themselves  that  Governments 
requesting  such  assistance  are  given  full  consideration  to 
major  capital  investment  or  large  continued  governmental 
expenditure  which  may  be  needed  as  a  result  of  this  techni- 
cal assistance.  Governments  may  also  require  advice  con- 
cerning conditions  and  methods  of  financing  appropriate 
to  such  projects.  Close  co-operation  among  the  partici- 
pating organizations  in  responding  to  requests  for  technical 
assistance  can  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  objective; 

4.  Requests  for  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies may  be  considered  insofar  as  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  a  project  of  technical  assistance. 


ANNEX  II 

Resolution  Recommended  for  Adoption 
by  the  General  Assembly 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  for 
Economic  Development 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  Considered  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's 
resolution  No.  222  (EX)  A  of  15  August  1949  on  an  ex- 
panded programme  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development ; 

Approves  the  observations  and  guiding  principles  set  out 
in  Annex  I  of  that  resolution  and  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Council  for  the  administration  of  this  programme ; 

Notes  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  call  a  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  con- 
tributions to  this  programme; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  set  up  a  special 
account  for  technical  assistance  for  economic  development, 
and  approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  to 
Governments  participating  in  the  Technical  Assistance 
Conference  regarding  financial  arrangements  for  admin- 
istering contributions  and  authorizes  the  Secretary- 
General  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  him  in  this 
connexion ; 

Invites  all  Governments  to  make  as  large  voluntary 
contributions  as  possible  to  the  special  account  for  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Resolutions  of  14  August  1949 

B.  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  for 
Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Areas 

Relations    Between     the    United     Nations    and 
Regional  Organizations 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Considering  that,  in  addition  to  the  expanded  pro- 
gramme of  technical  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  facilities  for 
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similar  services  are  being  expanded  by  regional  organiza- 
tions, 

Considering  tbe  valuable  contribution  tbat  tbese  or- 
ganizations can  make  to  tbe  successful  implementation 
of  the  general  programme  of  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  avoiding  duplication  of 
efforts  and  the  advantages  that  the  organizations  con- 
cerned may  derive  from  the  interchange  of  information 
and  of  experience,  but 

Recognizing  further  that  until  programmes  have 
reached  a  more  concrete  form  any  efforts  to  arrive  at 
specific  forms  of  co-ordination  would  be  premature, 

Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with 
the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  appropriate  ofiicers  of  inter-governmental 
regional  organizations  engaged  in  the  development  of 
technical  assistance  programmes  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
the  desirable  co-ordination  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
technical  assistance  activities  of  the  organizations  con- 
cerned ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  results  achieved  so  as  to  enable  it,  when  more 
experience  is  available,  to  examine  the  advisability  of 
establishing  other  forms  of  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  regional  organizations,  on  the  other. 

C.  Technical  Assistance 

For  Economic  Development  Under 

General  Assembly  Resolution  200  (III) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  reviewed  the  Secretary-General's  second  report 
on  the  measures  which  he  has  taken  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  200  (III) 
on  technical  assistance  for  economic  development,6 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with 
Member  States,  to  draw  up  and  keep  up  to  date  informa- 
tion regarding  the  availability  of  experts  in  various  fields, 
and  to  place  this  information  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ments making  application  for  technical  assistance; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  as  many  countries  as  possible  to  serve  as  host 
countries  for  fellows  and  scholars ; 

Recommends  for  the  General  Assembly's  approval  the 
programme  proposed  in  the  above-mentioned  report  by 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  continuation  of  these  op- 
erations and  his  suggestions  for  an  increased  appropria- 
tion in  1950  to  cover  the  activities  authorized  by 
resolution  200  (III)  ;  and 

Recognizing  the  need  for  placing  such  activities  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  making  annual  provision  for  them 
within  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations, 

Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  to  ensure  that  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  continue  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sai'y  to  carry  on  technical  assistance  for  the  economic 


development  of  under-developed  countries  authorized  t 
resolution  200  (III),  and 

Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  the  fc 
lowing  resolution : 

"The  General  Assembly 

Having  considered  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
recommendation,  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  6  of  Ge 
eral  Assembly  resolution  200  (III),  including  its  recot 
mendations  concerning  'budgetary  action  required  by  tl 
General  Assembly  to  carry  on  the  functions  institute 
by  resolution  200  (III),  and 

Having  decided  in  resolution  200  (III)  'to  appropria 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary-General 
perform'  certain  functions  set  out  in  that  resolution, 

Agrees  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic  a] 
Social  Council  that  the  activities  under  resolution  2 
(III)  should  be  expanded  in  1950  in  accordance  wi 
the  Secretary-General's  proposals,  that  increased  appi 
priations  should  be  provided  therefor  and  that  the  regul 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  should  continue  to  provi 
for  the  activities  authorized  by  that  resolution ;  and 

Notes  with  approval  that  the  Secretary-General  has  I 
eluded  an  amount  for  these  services  in  the  budget  of  t 
United  Nations  for  the  year  1950." 

D.  Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development 
Under-developed  Areas 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Noting  the  section  of  the  report  of  the  fourth  sessi 
of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission  deali 
with  the  problem  of  economic  development,'  and  the 
port  of  the  Secretary-General  on  methods  of  financing  1 
economic  development  of  under-developed  countries,7 

Recognizing  that  the  economic  development  of  und 
developed  areas  requires  not  only  expanded  efforts 
technical  assistance  but  also  assurances  of  an  expan< 
rate  of  international  capital  flow  for  the  purpose 
financing  economic  development, 

Believing  that  consideration  of  measures  to  exped 
such  an  expanded  flow  requires  careful  study  and  ( 
cussion  by  the  Council  of  many  problems  such  as 
effective  mobilization  of  national  savings,  the  creation 
a  favourable  investment  climate,  the  fuller  utilization 
existing  sources  of  international  funds  measures  to  a? 
extreme  fluctuations  in  earnings  of  foreign  exchange,  i 
others, 

Noting  that,  at  the  present  session,  important  progi 
has  been  made  towards  economic  development  through 
formulation  of  a  procedure  for  an  international  admi: 
tration  of  an  expanded  technical  assistance  program 
and 

Noting  that,  as  a  result  of  these  steps  taken  by 
Council,  there  may  be  a  significant  development  over 
period  ahead  in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  project 
plications  submitted  for  international  financing,  and, 
a  result  of  steps  initiated  by  individual  Governme 
further  knowledge  and  experience  may  become  avails 
concerning  the  effectiveness  in  stimulating  internatit 


See  U.N.  doc.  E/1335. 


8  See  U.N.  doc.  E/1356. 
'  See  U.N.  doc.  E/i-333. 
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tal  flow  of  such  measures  as  guarantees  and  tax 
ralization  provisions, 

ecides  that  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  actions  nec- 
ry  to  stimulate  capital  investments,  whether  financed 
i  domestic  or  foreign  sources,  be  held  if  possible  at 
next  session  of  the  Council ;  and 

squests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  in  co-opera- 
with  the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  the  follow- 
studies,  and  to  complete  as  many  as  is  found  possible 
nticipation  of  the  discussion  at  the  next  session  of  the 
acil: 

0  Survey  of  private  foreign  investments  in  selected 
'.tries,  the  factors  accounting  for  these  investments, 
the  existing  conditions  governing  foreign  investments. 

survey  of  the  more  important  types  of  laws,  regula- 
5  and  economic  policies  affecting  the  operations  of  for- 
private  capital  which  are  most  prevalent  in  capital 
irting  countries,  on  one  side,  and  in  less-developed 
itries,  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the 
nt  to  which  such  laws,  regulations  and  policies  affect 
nternational  flow  of  private  capital ; 


(o)  Methods  of  increasing  domestic  savings  and  of  en- 
suring their  most  advantageous  use  for  the  purpose  of 
economic  development. 

A  study  to  include  an  examination  of  the  various  types 
of  financial  institutions  already  existing  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  and  those  which  could  be  most  effective  in 
promoting  economic  development,  and  of  the  fiscal  and 
other  means  whereby  Governments  can  effect  the  volume 
and  use  of  domestic  savings ; 

(c)  Effect  of  economic  development  on  volume  of  sav- 
ings. 

An  examination  of  the  direct  effects  of  various  types  of 
economic  development  projects,  (e.  g.,  heavy  industry  as 
compared  with  agriculture)  on  the  volume  and  rate  of 
savings,  as  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  selected  under- 
developed countries ; 


(d)  International 
investment. 


clearing   house   of   information   on 


A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional clearing  house  of  information  by  which  potential 
investing  entities  or  private  investors  can  be  brought 
together  with  entities  or  private  persons  requiring  funds 
in  under-developed  countries. 


solutions  on  Reports  of  the  Council  Committee 
Non-Governmental  Organizations 


doc.  E/1452 

ted  July  18  and  22,  1949 

tlutions  of  18  July  1949 

A 

ie  Economic  and  Social  Council 

'.kes  note  of  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Non-Govern- 
tal  Organizations1  and  decides  that  the  following 
nizations  be  placed  in  the  category  referred  to  in 
graph  1  (o)  of  Part  IV  of  Council  resolution  2/3  of 
une  1946 ; 

ternational  Committee  of  Scientific  Management, 
ternational  Federation  of  Unions  of  Employees  in 

Public  and  Civil  Services, 
ternational  Society  of  Criminology, 
ternational  Temperance  Union, 
orld  Engineering  Conference, 
orld  Union  for  Progressive  Judaism. 


Considering  that  the  Council  Committee  on  Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations  feels  unable  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  following  organizations  at  the 
present  time,  either  because  they  have  been  recently 
organized  or  because  further  information  is  desired, 

Decides  that  the  applications  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions will  be  reconsidered  at  a  later  date : 

International   Conference  on   Large  Electric   Systems 

(postponed  pending  further  information) 
International  Union  of  Socialist  Youth  (postponed  until 

the  tenth  session  of  the  Council) 
Orient  Press  International  Federation  (postponed  until 

the  tenth  session  of  the  Council) 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation    (postponed  until 

the  tenth  session  of  the  Council) 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through 
Religion  (postponed  until  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
Council) 


ie  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

lee  U.N.  doc.  E/1390.     [For  a  compilation  relating  to 
subject  see  P.ulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  739.] 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Decides  to  request  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  applications  of 
the  following  organizations: 
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Inter-American  Federation  of  Automobile  Clubs 
International  Road  Federation 

Permanent  International  Bureau  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers, and, 

Requests  the  Council  Committee  on  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission  and  forward  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council : 

D 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Takes  note  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  not  to  grant 
consultative  status  to  certain  organizations ; 2  and, 

Decides  not  to  grant  consultative  status  to  those  or- 
ganizations. 

E 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

in  the  light  of  paragraph  8  of  Part  I  of  Council  resolu- 
tion 2/3  of  21  June  1946  which  reads  as  follows: 

"National  organizations  should  normally  present  their 
views  through  their  respective  Governments  or  through 
international  non-governmental  organizations  to  which 
they  belong.  It  would  not,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  be 
appropriate  to  include  national  organizations  which  are 
affiliated  to  an  international  non-governmental  organiza- 
tion covering  the  same  subjects  on  an  international  basis. 
National  organizations,  however,  may  be  included  in  the 
list  after  consultation  with  the  Member  State  concerned 
if  they  cover  a  field  which  is  not  covered  by  any  interna- 
tional organization  or  have  special  experience  upon  which 
the  Council  wishes  to  draw", 

and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  national  Government 
concerned, 

Decides  that  the  following  national  organization  be 
placed  in  the  category  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  (b)  of 
Part  IV  of  Council  resolution  2/3  of  21  June  1946: 

Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs  (India). 
Resolution  of  22  July  1949 


Handbook  on  non-governmental  Organizations 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Taking  note  of  the  intention  of  the  Secretary-General 
to  publish  a  handbook  on  non-governmental  organizations 
and  of  the  preparatory  work  already  undertaken, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  postpone  publication 
of  the  handbook  and  to  submit  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Council  detailed  plans  regarding  the  possible  scope  and 
content  of  such  a  handbook,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  financial  implications  of  the  project. 


2  These  organizations  are  listed  in  the  annex  and  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  part  II  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
(E/1390). 
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A  PROCLAMATION! 


Whereas  throughout  the  march  of  civilization 
mankind  has  yearned  for  security,  justice,  an<j 
lasting  peace ;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
which  embodies  these  aspirations,  has  instilled  i] 
the  peoples  of  the  world  a  renewed  faith  that  b; 
cooperative  international  effort  and  perseverano 
they  may  succeed  in  effectuating  these  ideal 
among  men ;  and 

Whereas  October  24,  1949,  marks  the  comple 
tion  of  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  United  Na 
tions  has  been  a  living  force  for  solving  the  majo 
problems  involved  in  transforming  a  shatter© 
world  into  a  better  habitation  for  the  human  race 
and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unite' 
Nations,  by  its  unanimous  resolution  of  Octobe 
31,  1947,  established  October  24,  the  anniversar 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Charter  of  th 
United  Nations,  as  "United  Nations  Day",  to  b 
devoted  each  year  to  acquainting  all  peoples  wit 
the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  United  Natior 
and  to  gaining  their  support  for  the  work  of  th: 
organization : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Preside! 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urg 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  Octoty 
24,  1949,  as  United  Nations  Day  with  ceremonii 
designed  to  affirm  our  faith  in  the  objectives  c 
the  United  Nations,  our  appreciation  of  its  accon 
plishments,  and  our  resolve  to  give  active  suppoi 
to  its  principles. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Go1 
ernment,  the  Governors  of  States,  the  mayors  < 
cities,  and  other  public  officials,  as  well  as  civi 
educational,  and  religious  organizations;  upon  tl 
agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  and  other  media  < 
information;  and  upon  individual  citizens  to  © 
operate  fully  in  public  programs  dedicated 
strengthening  our  participation  in  the  work  of  tl 
United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  n 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twent; 

fifth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nin 

teen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  of  tl 

[seal]     Independence  of  the  United  States 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sevent 

fourth. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  Proc.  2853,  14  Fed.  Reg.  5363. 
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>rdon   R.   Clapp   Named    Chairman 
N.   Economic  Survey  Mission 
Near  East 

itement  ~by  the  President 

'leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  26] 

rhe  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
!  today  announced  the  appointment  of  a  dis- 
guished  American,  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
thority,  as  chairman  of  an  economic  survey  mis- 
ii  which  is  being  created  on  recommendation  of 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission, 
itr.  Clapp  will  head  a  mission  composed  of  ex- 
•ts,  recruited  on  an  international  basis,  which 
1  examine  the  economic  situation  arising  from 
recent  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  and  will  rec- 
mend  to  the  Conciliation  Commission  means  of 
ircoming  resultant  economic  dislocations,  of  re- 
egrating  the  refugees  into  the  economic  life 
the  area,  and  of  creating  economic  conditions 
ich  will  be  conducive  to  the  establishment  of 
•manent  peace.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
>blem,  it  is  expected  that  the  survey  mission  will 
aplete  its  work  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
1  Mr.  Clapp  will  then  resume  his  duties  with  the 
tmessee  Valley  Authority, 
rhe  United  States  Government  has  attached  the 
atest  significance  to  the  work  of  the  Concilia- 
ti  Commission  in  facilitating  settlement  of  is- 
s  outstanding  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
ites.  This  government  now  pledges  full  sup- 
•t  to  the  newly  created  economic  misison  and 
rids  ready  to  give  careful  consideration  to  such 
istance  as  we  might  appropriately  render,  under 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  in  carrying  out 
recommendations  of  the  mission.  I  am  con- 
mt  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  member 
tes  which  are  in  a  position  to  render  assistance 
1  do  likewise. 

traditional  American  cultural  interests  in  the 
ar  East  have  in  recent  years  been  reinforced 
expanding  economic  and  commercial  ties  and 
recognition  of  the  important  role  of  that  his- 
ical  cross  roads  between  three  continents  in  the 
intenance  of  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
today.  This  steady  expansion  of  our  relations 
;n  the  Near  East  has  given  rise  to  a  natural 
erest  on  the  part  of  this  government  in  the  wel- 
■e  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  that  area, 
so  saying,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
v  as  in  thepast  we  have  no  ax  of  special  privilege 
grind.    We  do,  however,  have  an  obvious  com- 


munity of  interest  with  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East,  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  that  re- 
lationship the  careful  and  understanding  consid- 
eration which  it  merits. 

It  is  only  since  the  First  World  War  that  most  of 
the  states  in  the  Near  East  began  their  march 
toward  self-government  and  independence.  These 
states  have  now  become  their  own  masters.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  long  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  the  recent  hostilities,  have  made  it 
difficult  for  the  peoples  of  the  area  to  achieve  pro- 
gressive development  in  their  economic  and  social 
institutions.  The  United  States  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  these  needs  and  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween their  satisfactory  solution  and  healthy 
progress  in  the  political  field. 

With  the  termination  of  the  recent  Arab-Israeli 
hostilities,  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  East  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  devote  the 
full  measure  of  their  abilities  and  resources  to  their 
economic  and  social  betterment.  In  my  inaugural 
address  of  January  20, 1949, 1  expressed  the  desire 
of  this  government  to  extend  technical  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas  under  the  so-called  Point 
4  Program.  The  application  of  this  program  to 
the  Near  East  would  be  of  material  assistance  in 
reinforcing  any  program  which  might  be  form- 
ulated on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
economic  survey  mission. 

It  would  be  oversimplifying  the  problem,  how- 
ever, to  imply  that  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Near  East  depends  wholly  upon 
outside  assistance.  It  is  only  through  the  initia- 
tive and  cooperation  of  the  states  of  the  Near  East 
that  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  solution 
of  their  own  grave  problems.  Progress  can  be 
made  only  if  the  states  of  the  Near  East  collaborate 
along  harmonious  and  constructive  lines,  seeking 
no  advantage  one  over  the  other,  but  seeking, 
through  expansion  of  trade  and  the  exchange  of 
skills  and  capital,  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources for  their  common  benefit.  Progress  can 
be  made  only  when  basic  security  is  assured 
through  removal  of  threats  of  aggression  and  full 
reliance  is  placed  on  peaceful  negotiation  and  on 
the  United  Nations  for  settlement  of  disputes. 
Progress  can  be  made  only  if  underlying  conditions 
are  modified  to  permit  the  people  of  the  Near  East 
to  share,  in  proportion  to  their  effort,  the  products 
of  the  soil  and  factories.  All  solutions  can  be 
reached  in  time  through  democratic  and  peaceful 
processes. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Near  Eastern  nations 
affected  by  the  recent  hostilities  will  put  aside 
their  differences  and  bend  their  energies  to  con- 
structive cooperation,  they  can  find  a  basis  on 
which  to  build  permanent  peace  and  stability. 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  lend  a  firm  and 
helping  hand  in  such  an  endeavor. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


[August  27-September  2] 

Supplementary  Agenda  Items 

U.N.  doc.  A/964 
Dated  August  26,  1946 

1.  Problem  of  the  proliferation  and  overlapping 
of  the  programmes  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  specialized  agencies :  item  proposed  by  Brazil. 

2.  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Koosevelt:  item 
proposed  by  Nicaragua. 

3.  The  observance  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights  in  Roumania,  including  the  question 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty  (in  conjunction  with 
the  analogous  question  raised  by  Australia  in  con- 
nexion with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary)  :  item  pro- 
posed by  Australia. 

4.  The  observance  and  implementation  of  Ar- 
ticles 55  and  56  of  the  Charter,  and  in  particular 
of  55a  providing  for  the  achievement  of  full  em- 
ployment and  higher  standards  of  living:  item 
proposed  by  Australia. 

5.  Action  to  achieve  or  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  economic  stability:  item  proposed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

6.  Economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries  :* 

(a)  Technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment :  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Resolution  200  (III)  of  4  December  1948). 

( b )  Expanded  co-operative  programme  of  tech- 
nical assistance  for  economic  development  through 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies : 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

7.  Draft  Convention  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  persons  and  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
prostitution  of  others :  item  proposed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

8.  Refugees  and  stateless  persons :  item  proposed 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

9.  Freedom  of  Information.  Access  for  news 
personnel  to  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies:  item  proposed  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

10.  Advisory  social  welfare  services :  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

♦See  also  item  28  of  the  provisional  agenda  for  the 
fourth  regular  session  (A/932).  Printed  in  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  29, 1949,  p.  287. 
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11.  Report  of  the  International  Children 
Emergency  Fund :  item  proposed  by  the  Econom: 
and  Social  Council. 

12.  Draft  Convention  on  the  death  of  missiri 
persons:  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  an 
Social  Council. 

Notes 

Representatives  of  the  six  permanent  membe; 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  continuir 
their  closed  consultations  to  determine  whetht 
there  exists  "a  basis  for  agreement"  on  atom 
energy  control  ...  In  cooperation  with  loc; 
health  authorities,  a  campaign  to  combat  the  inc 
dence  of  rickets  among  German  children  will  1 
launched  this  month  by  the  U.N.  Internation 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  with  the  expectatk 
that  more  than  one  million  children  will  be  a 
sisted  during  the  campaign  .  .  .  The  Intern; 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Developmei 
granted  a  loan  of  34  million  dollars  to  India  f< 
reconstruction  and  development  of  the  Stat 
owned  and  operated  railways  .  .  .  The  Rour 
Table  Conference  which  began  in  The  Hague  c 
August  23  with  representatives  of  the  Netherland 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and  the  Indonesia 
Federalists  participating,  is  continuing  its  discu 
sions  leading  to  the  formulation  of  plans  for  tl 
transfer  of  sovereignty  to  a  United  States  < 
Indonesia  ... 

Iceland  was  the  fourth  country  to  ratify  tl 
Genocide  Convention,  which  will  come  into  for 
upon  ratification  by  20  states  .  .  .  The  Food  ar 
Agriculture  Organization  has  sent  two  staff  sp 
cialists  to  Ecuador  to  assist  that  country  in  reco 
ering  from  the  heavy  damage  done  to  its  agricu 
ture  by  the  recent  disastrous  earthquake  .  .  .  Tl 
Security  Council's  Committee  on  the  Admission  < 
New  Members  voted  on  August  23  to  recommer 
the  admission  of  Nepal  to  membership  in  tl 
United  Nations  .  .  .  The  U.N.  Palestine  Concili 
tion  Commission  decided  on  August  24  to  nomina 
a  United  Nations  representative  for  Jerusalem, " 
cooperate  with  the  local  authorities  with  respe 
to  the  interim  administration  of  the  Jerusale 
area."  .  .  .  The  World  Health  Organization  hi 
flown  16  iron  lungs  to  India  in  response  to  8 
appeal  because  of  the  outbreak  of  polio  .  .  .  Tl 
Road  Conference  meeting  in  Geneva  is  continuir 
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drafting  of  a  world-wide  Convention  on  Eoad 
.  Motor  Transport.  .  .  . 

i-Self-Governing  Territories 

'he  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
Information  Transmitted  under  Article  73  (e) 
he  United  Nations  Charter  on  August  25  began 
ruination  of  the  summaries  and  analyses  pre- 
ed  by  the  Secretary-General  on  information 
ismitted  by  8  administering  governments  dur- 
1949  on  the  economic,  social  and  educational 
ditions  in  64  non-self-governing  territories, 
ijamin  Gerig  of  the  United  States  was  elected 
irman. 

he  question  of  precisely  what  territories  con- 
uted  non-self-governing  territories  on  which 
>rmation  should  be  transmitted  under  Article 
e)  of  the  Charter  came  up  in  connection  with 
:ussion  of  cessation  of  transmission  of  infor- 
ion  on  certain  territories  which  the  admin- 
ring  powers  considered  were  no  longer  con- 
sred  non-self-governing  terirtories  within  the 
,ning  of  Article  73  (e).  In  response  to  an 
,ck  on  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  by  the 
on  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  representative 
failure  to  submit  information  on  certain  terri- 
es, the  United  Kingdom  representative  stated 
:  in  signing  the  Charter  the  administering 
ntries  accepted  only  the  limited  obligation  to 
ismit  certain  technical  information  and  were 
otherwise  accountable  to  either  the  special  corn- 
tee  or  the  General  Assembly.  He  supported 
view  of  the  French  delegation  that  the  right  to 
irmine  on  what  territories  information  should 
ransmitted  rested  exclusively  with  the  admin- 
ring  power. 

I  U.S.S.R.  proposal  asking  that  the  Committee 
adraw  from  discussion  the  information  trans- 
ted  by  the  Netherlands  Government  relating 
he  Republic  of  Indonesia,  on  the  ground  that 
Indonesian  Republic  had  become  an  independ- 
state,  was  rejected  by  the  Special  Committee 
-  question  not  within  its  terms  of  reference, 
n  Committee  examination  of  the  summaries  and 
lyses  in  relation  to  selected  social  welfare  prob- 
I  in  the  non-self-governing  territories,  Mr. 
ig  commended  the  progress  made  in  the  de- 
>pment  of  social-welfare  services.  He  pointed 
that  one  basic  need  in  this  field  was  funds  to 
and  existing  programs  to  accelerate  their 
elopment. 

'he  Special  Committee  decided  to  ask  the  Gen- 
Assembly  to  invite  administering  members  to 
e  necessary  steps  to  establish  equal  treatment 
ducation  between  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
sther  they  be  indigenous  or  not.  Unesco  will 
-sked  to  study  the  question  of  to  what  extent  the 
ive  languages  in  the  territories  can  be  used  as 
ihicle  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 
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Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

Because  efforts  made  since  January  1,  1949,  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member, 
to  negotiate  a  truce  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan  have  not  been 
successful,  the  Commission  has  submitted  a  new 
proposal  to  both  governments  for  the  settlement 
of  the  truce  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
Secretary  Acheson  in  a  statement  to  the  press  said 
that  in  view  of  the  great  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  subconti- 
nent, the  President  has  addressed  a  message  to 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Pakistan  urging  that 
they  accept  the  Commission's  recent  proposal  for 
settlement  of  the  truce  issue. 

UNSCCUR 

Scientists  and  engineers  from  49  countries  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  the  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific Conference  for  the  Conservation  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Resources  discussed  estimates  of  undiscov- 
ered oil  and  gas  reserves ;  conservation  and  use  of 
minerals  and  metals;  possibilities  in  developing 
new  resources  by  applied  technology ;  methods  for 
appraising  resources;  utilization  of  resources  to 
aid  underdeveloped  countries ;  and  conservation  of 
resources  to  keep  the  peace. 

Warning  against  overindustrialization,  John 
Abbink,  speaking  as  a  private  citizen,  told  the 
conference  of  the  apparent  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  economic  development 
throughout  the  world  in  that  some  people  appar- 
ently believe  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
such  a  high  point  of  economic  development  that 
it  could  dispense  with  further  material  improve- 
ments at  home  in  its  efforts  to  assist  other  coun- 
tries. The  people  of  the  United  States,  he  con- 
tinued, have  come  to  the  conviction  that  "the  most 
difficult  single  problem  which  faces  leaders  in 
underdeveloped  countries  is  that  of  convincing 
their  peoples  that  economic  progress  comes  from 
within ;  that  it  cannot  be  imposed  from  without, 
or  even  greatly  advanced  unless  there  exists  a 
widespread  desire  for  national  improvement  so 
strong  that  the  necessary  temporary  sacrifices  will 
seem  worthwhile  to  all  who  will  be  affected." 

Few  countries,  Mr.  Abbink  said,  are  ready  for 
the  degree  of  industrialization  "to  which  they 
seem  to  aspire."  Industrialization  could  create 
more  problems  than  it  solves.  "To  undertake  in- 
dustrialization at  the  risk  of  hungry  stomachs,  or 
in  the  face  of  rising  imports  of  food  staples 
readily  produced  locally  would  be  uneconomic 
development." 

Though  President  Truman's  Point  Four  has 
been  hailed  the  world  over  because  of  its  reference 
to  financing,  actually,  Mr.  Abbink  said,  this  Point 
Four  stressed  the  need  for  planning  in  many  fields, 
including  transportation,  markets  for  products, 
and  a  national  fiscal  policy. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  during  August 

Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  up  of  a  New  Con- 
vention Intended  to  Protect  War  Victims. 
United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Ninth  Session 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization) : 
Meeting  of  Commission  on  Technical  Needs  in  Press, 
Radio  and  Films. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Agricultural  Extension    .    .    .    . 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Improvement  of  Dairy  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing. 
Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Con- 
trol. 
Fourth  Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Wood  Chem- 
istry. 
Meeting  of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission. 
Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the  1945  Bermuda  Telecom- 
munications Agreement. 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Special  Assembly  . 

XIV  International  Veterinary  Congress 

Twelfth  International  Dairy  Congress 

Fifth  International  Congress  on  Microbiology 

In  Session  as  off  September  1, 1949 

Itu  (InternationaHTelecommunication  Union) : 

Region  I  Frequency  Conference 

Region  III  Frequency  Conference 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national HighJ  Frequency;  Broadcasting  Conference. 

Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference:  Second 
Session. 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council 

United' Nations: 

Commission  on  Korea • 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Security  Council  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan    .    , 
Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization 

of  Resources. 
Conference  on  Road  and^Motor  Transport , 
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Geneva 


Geneva 


Paris 


The  Hague     .    .    . 
Reading,  England 


London 
Brussels 
Bern  . 
London 


Buenos  Aires . 
London  .  .  . 
Stockholm  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Seoul 


Haifa,    Jerusalem,    Rhodes 
and  Lausanne. 

New  Delhi 

Lake' Success 


Geneva 


1949 

Apr.  21- Aug.  12 

July  5-Aug.  9 

July25-Aug.  3 

Aug.  1-13 
Aug.  1-29 

Aug.  14-15 

Aug.  25-27 

Aug.  1-7 

Aug.  8-13 

Aug.  8-22 
Aug.  8- 
Aug.  15-19 
Aug.  17- 


May  18- 
May  18- 
June  23- 

Aug.  1- 

Aug.  15- 


Dec.  12- 

Jan.  17- 

February 
Aug.(I7- 


1948 
1949 


Aug.  23- 
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alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Session  as  of  September  1,  1949 — Continued 
vtt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Third  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

fM  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Deputies  for  Austria 

■jesco     (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and 

Cultural  Organization) : 
International   Congress  on   Problems   of  Illiteracy  and 

Adult  Education. 
International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Protection  of 

Nature, 
ternational  Wheat  Council: 

Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equivalents 

Executive  Committee 

nth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art  .    . 

nir  International  Fair 

nference  on  Plant  and  Animal  Nutrition  in  Relation  to 

Soil  and  Climatic  Factors. 
o  Technical  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Extension     .    .    .    . 
;ernational    Association    for    Research    in    Income    and 
Wealth. 

heduled  September  1  to  November  30,  1949 

)  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

rmanent  Agricultural  Committee:  Third  Session   .    .    .    . 

rechnical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines  . 

Seventh  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians  . 

[Yipartite  Conference  on  Rhine  Navigation 

VIetal  Trades  Industrial  Committee:  Third  Session  .    .    . 

industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Session  .    . 

nnes  Film  Festival 

ernational  Statistical  Institute:  26th  Session 

esco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  17th  Session 

General  Conference:  Fourth  Session 

nternational  Seminar  on  Rural  and  Adult  Education  .    . 

Conference  to  Consider  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  the  Arid  Zone. 

dapest  International  Fair 

ited  Nations: 

Ccosoc:  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Ecafe-Fao  Joint  Meeting 

Ecafe  Meeting  of  Inland  Transport  Experts      .... 
Ecafe  Meeting  of  Standing  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade. 

Ecafe:  Fifth  Session 

Social  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Jeneral  Assembly:  Fourth  Session 

'ermanent  Central  Opium  Board:  54th  Session     .... 

nterim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity Arrangements. 

irth  International  Congress  on  Neurology 

h  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

Jrnational    Union    of    Chemistry:  15th    General    Con- 

srence. 


Annecy,  France 
London  .    .    . 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
New  York  City 


London   

London  

Venice 

Ismir,  Turkey    .    .    . 
Australia 

Turrialba,  Costa  Rica 
Cambridge,  England 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Cannes 
Bern    . 


Paris    .    . 
Paris   .    .    . 
New  Delhi 
Paris   .    .    . 


Lake  Success 
Singapore   .    . 
Singapore   .    . 
Singapore   .    . 


Singapore  .    . 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    .    . 
Lake  Success 


Paris 

New  York  City 
Amsterdam    .    . 


Apr. 

8- 

June  30- 

July  27-Sept.  3 

Aug. 

22- 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

3- 

8- 
11- 

20- 
22- 

Aug. 
Aug. 

23- 

27- 

Budapest Sept.  3-1 


Sept 

1- 

Sept. 

12- 

Oct. 

17-29 

October 

November 

Late  November 

Sept. 

2- 

Sept. 

3- 

Sept. 

3- 

Sept. 

19- 

Nov. 

2- 

Nov. 

7- 

Sept.  5- 
Oct.  1-3 
Oct.  5-10 
Oct.  10-17 

Oct.  20- 

November  or  December 

Sept.  20- 

Sept.  26- 

September 

Sept.  5-10 
Sept.  5-12 
Sept.  6-10 


i 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  September  1  to  November  30, 1949 — Con. 

XVII  International  Navigation  Congress 

Vienna  International  Fair 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History:  First 

Consultation  of  Commission  on  Geography. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
International  Monetary  Fund:  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Board  of  Governors. 
Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 

Conference. 
International     Council     of     Scientific     Unions:     General 
Assembly. 

Marseilles  International  Fair 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:  Eighth  Session 

Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Divisional  Meeting 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Conference  on  Locust  Control 

Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Food  Composition  .    . 
European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission  .    .    . 
Near  East  Regional  Meeting  on  Animal  Breeding  Under 
Tropical  and  Subtropical  Conditions. 

Joint  Committee  with  Who  on  Nutrition 

Timber  Committee  (Fao-Ece) 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Adjusting  Livestock  Feeding 

Practices  to  Current  Feed  Supplies. 
Meeting  on  Control  of  Infestation  in  Stored  Grain  .    .    .    . 

Council:  Seventh   Session 

Annual  Conference:  Fifth  Session 

Committee  on  Unexploited  Forests 

Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Physiological  Re- 
quirements of  Calories  and  Nutrients. 

Netherlands  Industry  Fair 

First  Session  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists .    .    .    . 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Third  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council 

Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

International  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  Sixth  Meeting 

General  Council :  Fourth  Meeting 

International    Criminal   Police    Commission:    General    As- 
sembly. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Special  Administrative  Radio  Conference  for  the  Adop- 
tion of  a  New  Frequency  List. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and 

Pharmacy. 
Inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  Second  Session.    .    .    . 
Third  Session  of  the  Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the 
Americas. 

Third  Inter- American  Congress  of  Radiology 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain:  Sxith  Congress  .    , 


Lisbon Sept.  10- 


Vienna    .    .    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Washington 
Washington 
Montreal.    . 


Copenhagen 
Marseilles  . 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Central  America 
Washington  .  . 
Undetermined  . 
Cairo 


Geneva   , 

Geneva   

France  or  Switzerland 

Palmira,  Colombia  . 
Washington  .... 
Washington    .... 

Habana 

Washington    .... 


Utrecht  .    .    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Lima  .  . 
Lima  .  . 
Lima  .  . 
Edinburgh 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Bern    . 


Geneva 


Noumea  .    . 
Mexico  City 


Bogota    . 
Bogota 

Santiago . 
Lima    .    . 


Sept.  11- 
Sept.  12- 

Sept.  13- 

Sept.  13- 

Sept.  13- 

Sept.  14-16 

Sept.  25- 

September 
Nov.  1- 

September 
September 
Late  September 
Oct.  3- 

October 
October 
October 

October 
Nov.  14- 
Nov.  21- 
November 
November 

September 
September 

Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  6-12 
Oct.  13-15 
Oct.  3-11 

Oct.  6-10 
Oct.  11- 
Oct.  10-15 

Oct.  17-* 

Oct.  22- 
Oct.  23-29 

Nov.  7- 
Nov.  7- 

Nov.  11-17 
Nov  15- 


«  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
♦Tentative. 
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Revision  and  Extension  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 


y  William  H.  MeCahon 


Fifty-nine  governments,  including  the  Big  Four, 
snt  delegations  to  Geneva  to  participate  in  the 
iplomatic  Conference  of  1949,  which  was  con- 
jned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Government 
)r  the  purpose  of  concluding  new  treaties  for  the 
rotection  of  the  victims  of  war.1  The  conference 
igan  its  deliberations  on  April  21  and  concluded 
s  work  August  12.2 

Specifically  the  task  of  the  conference  was  to  re- 
ise  existing  treaties  in  this  field,  namely  the  two 
eneva  conventions  of  1929  relative  to  the  treat- 
ent  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  wounded  and 
ck,  and  the  Hague  convention  of  1907  for  the 
laptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles 
I  the  Geneva  convention  (commonly  referred  to 
5  the  hospital  ships  convention^) ,  and  to  write  a 
sw  convention  applicable  to  civilians  in  wartime, 
lthough  several  attempts  had  been  made  f  ollow- 
ig  World  War  I  and  earlier,  to  bring  into  being 
civilian  convention,  all  such  attempts  had  been 
^successful.  Further  efforts  in  this  direction 
ere  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
forld  War  II. 

Two  earlier  meetings  on  this  subject,  one  at 
eneva  in  April  1947,  and  the  second  at  Stockholm 
I  August  1948,  had  resulted  in  the  formulation 
f  draft  conventions  which  served  as  the  working 
acuments  for  the  Diplomatic  Conference.  How- 
rer,  since  these  earlier  meetings  were  of  short 
aration  and  had  not  been  attended  by  as  many 
ivernments,  considerable  revision  of  the  working 
pcuments  was  necessary  and  inevitable.  The 
nited  States,  having  actively  supported  the  in- 
iative  taken  by  the  International  Committee  of 
ie  Red  Cross  in  the  fall  of  1945  to  revise  these 
■eaties,  officially  participated  in  both  the  prepara- 
ory  meetings.3  Although  there  was  from  the 
sry  beginning  almost  unanimous  agreement 
nong  the  parties  concerned  that  the  job  should 

*For  an  account  of  the  earlier  meetings  on  this  subject 
«  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1947,  p.  1205,  and  Oct.  10,  1948, 
464. 

'For  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 
pr.  24,  1949,  p.  522. 

tptember  5,   1949 


be  done  as  soon  as  possible  and  before  the  experi- 
ences of  World  War  II  had  been  forgotten,  there 
were  some  who  questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  ac- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  create  the  im- 
pression of  preparation  for  another  world  conflict. 
Max  Petitpierre,  Vice  President  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  and  Chief  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Political  Affairs,  in  his  opening  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Diplomatic  Conference,  took  cogni- 
zance of  this  line  of  thought  and  had  the  following 
pertinent  comments  to  make  on  the  point : 

.  .  .  From  various  quarters  it  has  been  claimed  that  to 
set  up  rules  for  warfare  is  to  prepare  for  war.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  conception  is  completely  mistaken.  If 
it  had  been  adopted  by  our  predecessors,  the  1864,  1906, 
and  1929  conventions  would  never  have  come  into  being. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  once  a  conflict  has  broken  out, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  belliger- 
ents. It  is  therefore  an  imperative  duty  to  establish  con- 
ventions in  peacetime  for  the  protection  of  war  victims. 
Our  recognition  of  this  duty  in  no  way  prevents  us  from 
earnestly  hoping  that  war  may  be  definitively  eliminated 
from  the  history  of  mankind. — Translation  from  French. 

The  formulation  of  the  United  States  position 
on  the  revision  of  these  humanitarian  conventions 
began  early  in  1946  with  the  establishment,  on  in- 
vitation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  an  Interde- 
partmental Prisoners  of  War  Committee.  Inter- 
ested agencies  which  have  participated  in  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formulation  of  the  United  States 
position  on  the  subject  include  the  Departments  of 
State,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Justice,  Treasury 
(including  Coast  Guard),  Post  Office,  Labor,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  site  of  the  conference 
should  be  Geneva,  for  it  was  in  that  city,  85  years 
earlier,  that  the  first  convention  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  was  signed.  The 
humanitarian  principles  embodied  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1864,  first  conceived  by  Henri  Dunant,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 

*  France  participated  in  both.  The  United  Kingdom  at- 
tended the  April  1947  meeting  of  experts  and  sent  unoffi- 
cial observers  to  the  Stockholm  meeting.  The  U.S.S.R. 
declined  to  take  part  in  either  of  the  preparatory  meetings. 
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have  been  revised  and  extended  as  changing  cir- 
cumstances required.  First  revised  in  1906,  a  sec- 
ond revision  in  1929  added  a  convention  defining 
the  treatment  to  be  accorded  prisoners  of  war.  The 
need  for  a  civilian  convention  having  been  high- 
lighted by  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  World 
War  II,  the  Geneva  meeting  of  1949  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  extend  through 
international  treaty  similar  protection  to  non- 
combatant  civilians. 

Although  the  conference  lasted  considerably 
longer  than  planned,  almost  4  months  instead  of 
6  weeks,  it  did  fully  accomplish  the  task  which  had 
been  set  before  it.  Four  complete  conventions 
were  drafted  and  formally  accepted.  On  August 
12,  1949,  Leland  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  and  Raymund  Yingling,  vice-chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  acting  under  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  by  the  President,  signed  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  the  revised  wounded 
and  sick,  maritime,  and  prisoners  of  war  conven- 
tions. Action  by  the  United  States  delegation 
with  respect  to  the  signing  of  the  civilian  conven- 
tion was  deferred  to  permit  a  careful  reading  of 
the  document  by  the  interested  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  deferment  was  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  adopted  by  the  conference  regarding 
the  signature  of  the  conventions.  That  procedure 
permitted  those  governments  which  desired  to  do 
so  to  sign  any  or  all  of  the  conventions  immedi- 
ately, while  holding  open  the  register  of  signatures 
for  a  period  of  6  months  for  those  who  wished  to 
defer  signing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  published  texts  of  the  four 
conventions  will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 
An  objective  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  of  1949  will 
have  to  be  made  by  some  future  observer  in  the 
light  of  historical  developments.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  drafts  of  the  three  revised  con- 
ventions represent  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  ones  which  they  are  intended  to  replace, 
and  that  the  new  civilian  convention  marks  a  step 
forward  in  the  effort  to  mitigate,  through  inter- 
national agreement,  the  suffering  occasioned  by 
war.  Since  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence had  themselves  been  prisoners  of  war  or  civil- 
ian internees  and  many  others  had  during  the  last 
war  been  charged  with  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibility of  the  practical  application  of  the 
conventions,  much  of  the  valuable  experience 
gained  thereby  has  been  incorporated  into  the  new 
documents.  The  new  texts  are  consequently  based 
on  practical  and  realistic  considerations  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  basic  humanitarian 
objectives  on  which  the  first  Geneva  convention 
was  founded. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949.  Message  f  ron 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  certifiec 
copy  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  which  wai 
open  for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  23  to  Apri 
15,  1949,  and  was  signed  during  that  period  on  behalf  o: 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  th< 
Governments  of  40  other  countries.  S.  Exec.  M,  81st  Cong. 
1st  sess.    31  pp. 

International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
1948.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  4,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    4  pp. 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
S.  Exec.  Rept.  5,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Authorizing  Completion  of  the  Processing  of  the  Visi 
Cases,  and  Admission  into  the  United  States,  of  certaii 
Alien  Fiances  and  Fiancees  of  Members,  or  of  Former  Mem 
bers,  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  as  wai 
provided  in  the  so-called  GI  Fiancees  Act  (60  Stat.  339),  a: 
amended.     S.  Rept.  210,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Persecution  of  Religious  Leaders  for  Political  Purpose! 
in  Certain  Countries.  S.  Rept.  220,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess 
3  pp. 

Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  so  as  ti 
Extend  the  Time  within  which  Claims  may  be  Filed  fo 
Return  of  any  Property  or  interest  acquired  by  the  Unite< 
States  on  or  after  December  18,  1941.  S.  Rept.  242,  81s 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Extending  an  Invitation  To  hold  the  1956  Winter  Olym 
pic  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  S.  Rept.  272,  81st  Cong. 
1st  sess.    1  p. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Documents  Relating  to  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Senat< 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  S.  Doc.  48,  81st  Cong.,  Is 
sess.     vii,  128  pp. 

Revised  Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriations  fo 
Payment  of  Claims  for  Damages,  Audited  Claims,  am 
Judgments.  Communication  from  the  President  of  th 
United  States  transmitting  revised  supplemental  estimat 
of  appropriations  for  payment  of  claims  for  damages 
audited  claims,  and  judgments,  amounting  to  $2,267,869.53 
S.  Doc.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     57  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimate — United  Nations  for  Relief  o 
Palestine  Refugees.  Communication  from  the  Presiden 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimat 
of  appropriation  for  the  United  Nations  for  relief  of  Pales 
tine  refugees,  fiscal  year  1949,  amounting  to  $16,000,000 
S.  Doc.  58,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization.  Mes 
sage  from  The  President  of  the  United  States  transmittini 
the  charter  for  International  Trade  Organization,  pre 
pared  by  a  conference  of  the  United  Nations,  Habans 
1948,  together  with  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  o 
State.     S.  Doc.  61,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    11  pa 

Operations  of  the  Department  of  State  Under  Sectioi 
32  ( B )  ( 2 )  of  Public  Law  584  ( 79th  Cong. ) .  Message  f roc 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  repor 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  operations  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  under  section  32  (B)  (2)  of  Public  Law  584 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  H.  Doc.  130,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess 
50  pp. 

Amendment  of  Title  18  and  Title  28,  United  States  Code 
H.  Rept.  352,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     66  pp. 

Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  H.  Rept.  43S 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Extension  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  H.  Repl 
440,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    13  pp. 
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eport  on  Third  (Special)  Session  of  General  Council  of  IRO 


George  L.  Warren 


rhe  General  Council  of  the  International  Ref- 
iq  Organization  (Ibo)  held  its  third  (special) 
sion  at  Geneva  from  June  28  to  July  8,  1949. 
e  Executive  Committee  met  concurrently  from 
le  30  to  July  8,  1949. 

rhe  session  was  convened  for  the  special  purpose 
considering  the  revised  proposals  of  the  Direc- 
-General  concerning  the  termination  of  the  serv- 
3  of  the  organization  and  future  international 
ion  for  the  protection  of  refugees  and  displaced 
sons  in  their  civil  status.  These  questions  had 
n  considered  in  a  preliminary  way  at  the  second 
sion  of  the  Council  in  March  1949,  at  which 
e  the  representatives  of  government  members 
Iro  were  unprepared  to  reach  definitive  de- 
ons.  Subsequent  to  the  second  session  of  the 
mcil  in  March  1949,  the  Director-General,  Wil- 
n  Hallam  Tuck,  had  submitted  his  resignation 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
jrin  de  Beaumont  (France)  to  take  effect  no 
ir  than  July  31, 1949.  In  consequence  the  Coun- 
at  this  special  session  faced  the  responsibility 
iction  on  the  resignation  and  on  the  election  of 
,  Tuck's  successor. 
Lll  18  members  of  the  Iro  were  represented  at 


meeting 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

France 

Guatemala 

Iceland 


Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 


>resentatives  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Gov- 
tnent  of  Israel,  the  Vatican,  International  La- 
Organization,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Jntific  and  Cultural  Organization,  World 
ilth  Organization,  and  Food  and  Agriculture 
janization  were  also  in  attendance  as  official 
Jrvers. 

a  the  absence  of  J.  Desy  of  Canada,  Guerin  de 
umont  of  France  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
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Council  for  the  session.  J.  Schneider  of  Belgium 
served  as  first  vice-chairman,  Dr.  V.  Montoya  of 
Venezuela  as  second  vice-chairman,  and  Prince  del 
Drago  of  Italy  as  rapporteur. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tuck 
and  of  recommending  the  election  of  his  successor 
to  the  Council.  Persistent  efforts  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  induce 
Mr.  Tuck  to  remain  as  Director-General.  On  the 
failure  of  these  representations,  his  resignation 
was  accepted  with  unanimous  regret.  All  repre- 
sentatives present  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  he  had  made  during  his  2  years 
of  service.  A  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Tuck  as 
Director-General  was  presented  by  the  United 
States  representative,  who  proposed  adoption  by 
the  Committee  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  John  Donald  Kingsley,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  be  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Tuck.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Tuck's  resignation  with  regret  and 
electing  Mr.  Kingsley  as  Director-General  to  take 
office  on  July  31,  1949,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Council  devoted  the  major  part  of  its  ses- 
sion to  consideration  of  the  Director-General's  re- 
vised proposals  for  the  termination  of  Iro  services. 
After  full  discussion  of  the  Director-General's 
recommendations,  the  Council  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  registration  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  on  August  31,  1949,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  Unaccompanied  children  discovered 
after  August  31, 1949,  may  be  registered  after  that 
date  as  eligible  for  services ;  refugees  in  any  area 
of  Iro  operations  who  left  their  countries  of  origin 
after  August  31, 1949,  may  be  registered  as  eligible 
up  to  October  15,  1949 ;  and  finally,  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  may  be  registered  after  that 
date  solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  legal  and 
political  protection  in  their  civil  status.  In  reach- 
ing these  decisions  the  Council  stressed  the  urgency 
of  determining  for  the  information  of  the  Council 
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at  its  session  in  October  1949,  the  total  number  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  requiring  services 
by  the  organization,  and  particularly  those  among 
them  who  may  require  movement  overseas.  Only 
when  this  figure  is  known  will  the  Council  be  able 
to  determine  the  total  of  the  residual  assets  avail- 
able to  the  organization,  which  may  be  devoted  to 
the  continuing  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  who  will  not  qualify  for 
resettlement  in  any  country. 

Consideration  by  the  Council  of  the  shipping 
program  of  Iro  budgeted  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50 
indicated  the  need  for  an  immediate  recanvass  of 
the  receiving  countries  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  countries  might  find  it  possible  to  accept  for 
resettlement  an  additional  150,000  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  not  presently  budgeted  for  move- 
ment. These  refugees  and  displaced  persons  an- 
ticipated to  be  awaiting  resettlement  on  June  30, 
1950,  are  in  addition  to  the  nonresettlable  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  who  will  not  qualify  for 
resettlement  in  any  country  because  of  age,  infirm- 
ities, or  other  causes  of  dependency.  The  Coun- 
cil also  decided  to  discontinue  admissions  to  as- 
sembly centers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  on 
December  31,  1949,  and  admissions  to  the  cash- 
assistance  programs  chiefly  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  on  March  31,  1950.  The  Council 
decided  further  that  all  care  and  maintenance 
should  be  discontinued  on  June  30,  1950,  except 
for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  process  of 
repatriation  and  resettlement  on  that  date  and 
those  who  will  require  permanent  assistance  such 
as  institutional  care  for  whom  other  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  not  been  completed  prior  to 
that  date. 

The  Director-General's  proposal  that  a  counsel- 
ing program  to  identify  the  hard-core  group  and 
those  who  may  for  personal  reasons  desire  to  re- 
main in  the  countries  of  present  residence  be 
pressed  vigorously  was  approved  by  the  Council. 
This  program  will  determine  the  numbers,  partic- 
ularly among  those  still  to  be  registered,  who  will 
require  repatriation  or  resettlement.  As  a  result 
of  this  counseling  program,  the  Council  will  have 
complete  data  before  it  at  its  October  1949  meeting 
on  the  basis  of  which  final  decisions  on  the  termi- 
nation of  Iro  services  can  be  made. 

The  discussions  which  resulted  in  the  foregoing 
decisions  indicated  that  the  Western  European 
countries  are  seriously  concerned  with  respect  to 
provisions  ultimately  to  be  made  by  Iro  for  the 
continuing  care  of  the  hard  core  of  nonresettla- 
bles.  They  fear  that  unless  adequate  provision 
is  made  for  those  remaining  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria after  the  termination  of  Iro  these  persons  will 
inevitably  drift  into  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  become  a  burden  on  the  economies  of 
those  countries. 

With  these  problems  in  mind  the  Council  in- 
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structed  the  Director-General  to  formulate  in  co 
operation  with  the  governments,  authorities  con 
cerned,  and  other  interested  organizations,  plan! 
for  future  provision  for  those  refugees  and  dis 
placed  persons  who  require  permanent  assistant 
such  as  institutional  care.  The  Director-Genera 
was  authorized  to  allocate  to  such  government! 
and  authorities  which  undertake  permanent  pro 
vision  for  the  hard-core  refugees  the  equivalen 
of  the  care  and  maintenance  costs  which  woul< 
have  been  incurred  by  the  Iro  for  such  refugee 
up  to  June  30, 1950,  and  to  transfer  to  them,  in  hi 
discretion,  Iro  right,  title,  or  interest  in  facilities 
equipment,  or  such  budgeted  funds  as  the  Director 
General  determines  by  written  order  will  f urthe 
the  permanent  provision  for  hard-core  refugees 
A  report  of  transfers  made  to  other  authoritie 
both  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  refugee 
and  of  the  funds  and  capital  equipment  utihzei 
for  this  purpose  is  to  be  made  to  the  October  194 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  also  considered  plans  for  the  tei 
mination  of  the  International  Tracing  Service  an 
instructed  the  Director-General  to  undertake  negc 
tiations  with  the  International  Committee  of  th 
Red  Cross  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  the  Trac 
ing  Service  to  that  organization  for  permaneri 
maintenance  on  a  reduced  basis. 

With  respect  to  future  international  action  con 
cerning  refugees  the  Council  adopted  a  memc 
randum  for  transmission  to  the  Economic  and  Sc 
cial  Council  already  convened  at  Geneva  on  Jul 
5,  1949.  The  memorandum  stated  the  convictio 
of  the  Council  that  upon  the  termination  of  the  Ie 
there  will  remain  in  Europe  certain  numbers  c 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  who  will  requh 
legal  protection  in  their  civil  status  and  that  intei 
national  assistance  in  the  protection  of  refuge* 
should  continue  unbroken  preferably  under  an  oi 
gan  to  be  created  within  the  framework  of  tli 
United  Nations.  The  Council  decided  specificall 
that  Iro  should  not  be  continued  in  existence  in  oi 
der  to  provide  the  required  legal  protection  fc 
refugees.  The  Western  European  members  of  tl 
Council  urged  that  the  Council  recommend  tl 
setting  up  of  a  High  Commissioner  for  Refuges 
under  the  United  Nations  and  the  establishmei 
of  an  international  fund  to  provide  continuing  a' 
sistance  to  refugees.  Many  governments,  parti 
ularly  Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  tl 
United  States,  and  Venezuela,  took  the  positio 
that  decisions  on  these  questions  would  be  pn 
mature  and  should  be  left  to  the  Economic  an 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  tl 
United  Nations.  The  memorandum  as  final! 
adopted  cited  the  differences  of  views  on  these  ta 
points. 

The  Council  closed  the  third  (special)  session  c 
Friday,  July  8,  1949,  and  resolved  to  convene  l 
fourth  session  on  or  about  Tuesday,  October  1 
1949,  at  Geneva.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  E: 
ecutive  Committee  should  meet  at  Geneva  for  i 
sixth  session  on  October  6, 1949. 
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ddress  by  President  Truman 


I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  asked 
e  to  be  here  on  the  day  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
rars  is  honoring  distinguished  representatives 
•om  other  countries  which  have  joined  in  the 
orth  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  presence  of  veterans 
om  most  of  the  treaty  countries,  meeting  with 
it  own  veterans,  is  deeply  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
tat  binds  together  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
All  the  countries  that  signed  the  treaty  have 
arned  the  tragic  cost  of  war.  All  of  us  have 
arned  how  weakness  invites  aggression — how 
;mocratic  countries,  unless  they  stand  together, 
n  be  taken  over  one  by  one.  And  now,  all  of  us 
■e  determined  that,  by  joint  efforts  and  a  common 
jfense,  we  shall  become  strong  enough  to  prevent 
lother  terrible  conflict. 

New  Phase  of  Human  History 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  war  ended,  the  world 
itered  a  new  phase  of  human  history.  There  were 
any  who  believed  that  the  world  would  quickly 
turn  to  its  old  ways.  Many  believed  that  the 
tuntries  of  the  world  would  work  their  way, 
sacefully  and  in  cooperation,  back  to  conditions 
:  stability  and  prosperity. 

But  the  effects  of  this  last  war  were  too  far- 
aching  to  permit  such  an  easy  adjustment.  The 
;struction  had  been  too  great  to  allow  a  quick 
covery.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  generations 
id  been  poured  out  and  lost  in  the  conflict.  Con- 
tions  of  world  trade  had  been  fundamentally 
tered.   As  a  result  of  the  upheaval,  many  peoples 

'Made  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  Vet- 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  held  at  Miami  on  Aug.  22, 1949,  and 
leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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demanded  new  rights  and  new  responsibilities. 
Men  who  had  lived  for  centuries  in  economic  or 
political  servitude  asked  for  independence  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  war  against  tyranny  was  sustained  by  belief 
in  the  Four  Freedoms.  Men  refused  to  yield  to 
dictatorship  because  they  desired  and  believed  they 
could  secure  conditions  of  material  and  spiritual 
freedom.  When  the  war  ended,  they  demanded  to 
be  treated  as  free  men.  They  demanded  a  world 
in  which  they  could  attain  security  and  liberty. 

This  demand  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  must  not 
be  frustrated.  It  presents  a  challenge  to  us  and 
to  the  values  of  our  civilization  which  will  require 
all  our  energies  and  wisdom  to  satisfy. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Communism 

One  pretended  answer  to  this  demand  of  man 
kind  is  offered  by  organized  Communism.  But 
that  answer  is  a  false  one.  Communism  claims 
to  satisfy  the  universal  desire  for  a  better  life. 
But,  in  fact,  it  lures  men  by  false  promises  back 
to  tyranny  and  slavery — and  more  and  more 
people,  all  over  the  world,  are  learning  that  fact. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  offer  a  different 
answer  to  the  demand  of  mankind  for  security  and 
liberty.  Our  answer  is  based  upon  voluntary  as- 
sociation among  free  nations,  mutual  adjustment 
of  our  common  problems,  and  combined  economic 
effort.  We  are  convinced  that  through  these 
means  the  world  can  achieve  economic  progress 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  and  expand  demo- 
cratic freedoms.  We  are  convinced  that  our  an- 
swer will  prevail. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  meet- 
ing this  challenge.    In  4  short  years  they  have 
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done  more  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  world 
recovery  than  any  nation  has  ever  before  been 
called  upon  to  do. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  effort.  Many  nations 
which  share  our  democratic  values  and  our  tradi- 
tions are  working  with  us.  Without  these  allies 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  our  task  would  be  hopeless. 
We  can  win  a  permanent  peace  only  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  free  nations  striving  toward  the 
same  objectives. 

To  achieve  a  better  world  we  must  prevent  in- 
ternational violence.  Unless  protection  against 
war  can  be  secured,  all  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  mankind  will  fail.  One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  therefore,  is  our  ef- 
fort to  establish  international  order. 

To  this  end,  we  have  joined  with  other  nations 
in  creating  a  world  organization  which  would  out- 
law aggression  and  establish  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations  are  still 
our  goal.  We  have  undertaken  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve them.    We  will  keep  that  pledge. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  United  Nations  could 
not  live  up  to  all  our  hopes  for  it  until  all  nations 
were  united  in  the  desire  for  peace.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  free  countries  to  take 
action  to  defend  the  principles  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  to  preserve  it. 

By  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote,  the  Con- 
gress approved  my  recommendation  early  in  1947 
that  the  United  States  help  Greece  and  Turkey 
resist  Communist  pressures.  Our  prompt  action 
preserved  the  integrity  of  both  countries. 

By  an  equally  overwhelming  vote  in  1948,  the 
Congress  approved  our  joint  enterprise  with  16 
European  nations  to  achieve  economic  recovery. 
The  European  Recovery  Program  has  prevented 
general  collapse  in  Europe,  and  has  given  hope  to 
all  countries  who  want  to  see  the  world  resume  the 
course  of  economic  progress. 

While  we  are  working  with  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope, we  are  also  working  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  The  pact  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  signed  in  September  1947,  binds  the  na- 
tions of  North  and  South  America  together  in  a 
defensive  alliance. 

The  United  States  and  11  other  nations  have 
now  joined  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Like 
the  Rio  pact,  this  is  a  pledge  of  mutual  assistance 
by  nations  which  are  determined  to  protect  their 
independence.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
an  armed  attack  on  one  member  nation  is  an  attack 
on  all. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program 

The  next  task  is  to  back  up  this  principle  with 
military  assistance  to  European  nations  and  to 
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certain  other  nations  which  are  unable  to  build 
up  their  defenses  without  outside  help. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  supply  three  kinds  of  military  as- 
sistance to  friendly  democratic  nations  in  need 
of  our  help.  First,  we  should  help  them  increase 
their  own  military  production.  Second,  we 
should  transfer  to  them  some  essential  items  of 
military  equipment.  Third,  we  should  send  some 
of  our  experts  abroad  to  help  train  and  equip  their 
military  forces. 

Some  people  who  do  not  understand  the  state 
of  the  world  very  well  have  tried  to  make  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  seem  a  difficult  and 
confused  issue.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  simple, 

The  purpose  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram is  to  prevent  aggression.  Our  European 
partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  noi 
strong  enough  today  to  defend  themselves  effec- 
tively. Since  the  end  of  the  war  they  have  beer 
concentrating  on  rebuilding  their  war-torn  econ- 
omies. We  can  strengthen  them,  and  ourselves 
by  transferring  some  military  means  to  them,  anc 
by  joining  with  them  in  a  common  defense  plan 
The  Military  Assistance  Program  is  based  on  th< 
same  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  that  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro 
gram  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

We  are  not  arming  ourselves  and  our  friendi 
to  start  a  fight  with  anybody.  We  are  building 
defenses  so  that  we  won't  have  to  fight. 

Our  aid  will  be  limited  to  the  material  necessan 
to  equip  mobile  defense  forces.  These  forces  wil 
constitute  no  threat  to  the  independence  of  othei 
nations.  The  democratic  nations  have  no  desin 
for  aggression;  they  only  want  to  be  able  to  de 
fend  their  homes. 

Most  of  our  assistance  under  this  program  wil 
go  to  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  but  we  will  als< 
help  certain  other  nations  whose  security  is  im 
portant  to  world  peace.  We  must  continue  ou: 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  should  help  Irai 
maintain  its  firm  stand  against  Soviet  pressure 
And,  in  the  Far  East,  two  young  republics — th< 
Philippines  and  Korea — need  military  assistano 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  national  security. 

If  it  were  possible,  we  would  prefer  that  thes 
bulwarks  against  aggression  be  established  by  th< 
United  Nations.  We  hope  the  peace  of  the  worl< 
will  some  day  be  enforced  by  security  forces  unde: 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  United  Nations 

We  have  been  working  for  that. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked  every  effor 
to  establish  an  effective  international  police  fore 
and  to  free  the  world  from  the  fear  of  aggression 
For  that  reason,  we  have  had  to  join  other  friendi; 
nations  in  forming  regional  defense  pacts. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was  wisely  drawl 
to  permit  these  regional  defense  pacts  and  othe: 
collective  security  arrangements  which  are  con 
sistent  with  the  great  principles  of  the  Charter 
The  Military  Assistance  Program  will  help  th> 
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Jnited  Nations  to  operate  more  effectively  by  in- 
reasing  the  collective  as  well  as  the  individual 
,bility  of  free  countries  to  resist  aggression. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  and  the  Eu- 
opean  Recovery  Program  are  part  and  parcel  of 
he  same  policy.  There  is  the  closest  relationship 
between  economic  recovery  and  military  defense. 
)n  the  one  hand,  economic  recovery  will  lag  if  the 
taunting  fear  of  military  aggression  is  wide- 
pread.  Such  fear  will  prevent  new  investments 
rom  being  made  and  new  industries  from  being 
stablished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  protection 
gainst  aggression  is  assured,  economic  recovery 
rill  move  forward  more  rapidly.  Sound  eco- 
omic  recovery  and  adequate  military  defense 
lust  be  carried  forward  together  in  balance, 
'hat  is  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  economic  re- 
overy  in  Europe.  The  production  of  the  West- 
rn  nations  of  Europe  has  been  rising  steadily. 
\)  continue  the  momentum  of  this  economic  ad- 
ance,  it  is  necessary  now  to  remove  the  obstacles 
reated  by  the  fear  of  military  aggression. 

We  should  therefore  undertake  a  program  of 
lilitary  assistance  without  delay.  The  cost  of 
ach  a  program  is  considerable,  but  it  represents 
n  investment  in  security  that  will  be  worth  many 
mes  its  cost.    It  is  part  of  the  price  of  peace. 


Combined  Efforts  for  Peace 

Peace  with  freedom  and  justice  cannot  be 
bought  cheaply.  No  single  program  can  bring 
it  about,  nor  can  any  single  nation.  It  can  only 
be  assured  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  people  throughout  the  world  who  want  a 
secure  peace.  They  are  our  friends,  and  they 
are  friends  worth  having.  We  must  keep  them 
our  friends  if  the  world  is  to  be  a  decent  place 
for  our  children  and  their  children  to  live  in. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  forever  put 
behind  us  the  false  security  of  isolationism.  We 
have  done  so  because  we  have  learned — learned  the 
hard  way— that,  in  the  world  of  today,  isolation- 
ism is  a  futile  and  vulnerable  shield.  We  have 
learned  that  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  defense  of  other  freedom-loving  nations  are 
indivisible.  We  have  learned  that  we  can  serve 
our  country  best  by  joining  in  the  common  defense 
of  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  noble 
words  has  set  out  certain  purposes  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.     Our  organization  is  pledged : 

To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution 
and  laws ;  to  foster  true  patriotism ;  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  institutions  of  American  freedom;  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  United  States  from  all  her  enemies. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  those  high  purposes,  I  en- 
list your  support  to  the  end  that  we  may  persevere 
in  the  ways  of  peace  with  the  same  vigor  and  de- 
termination with  which  we  fought  our  country's 
wars. 


he  Foreign  Policy  of  a  Free  Democracy 

y  Ambassador  Philip  0.  Jessup 1 


You  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  on  record  as 
i  organization  deeply  concerned  with  promoting 
te  welfare  of  our  country.  No  group  of  citizens 
is  a  greater  right  to  be  heard  on  matters  of  na- 
onal  interest  than  those  who  have  served  in  our 
'med  forces  during  war.  No  group  has  a  greater 
isponsibility  for  rendering  public  service  through 
1  intelligent  watchful  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
nited  States.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
claim  a  share  in  that  right  and  acknowledge  a 
tare  in  that  responsibility.  Discharge  from  ac- 
ve  service  did  not  discharge  us  from  our  duties 
( citizens.  Obviously  the  kind  of  service  required 
peace  is  different  from  that  required  in  war.    It 

"Address  made  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  National  Conven- 
m  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  24, 
49,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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is  not  generally  recognized  that  it  is  nevertheless 
a  vital  and  an  arduous  service. 

I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  could  report  to  you 
that  peace  is  safe  and  secure,  but  it  is  not.  Peace 
is  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  and  a 
large  group  of  like-minded  nations.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  a  just  and  permanent  peace  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  fronts  today  just  as  much  as  we  were 
between  Pearl  Harbor  and  V-E  and  V-J  days. 
We  cannot  relax  our  efforts  for  a  day,  for  an  hour. 

Those  efforts  must  be  on  an  all-out  national  basis, 
i  ou  veterans  who  bore  the  brunt  of  World  War  II 
were  backed  by  every  resource  of  your  government 
and  by  men  and  women  working  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  was  impossible  for  civilians  during  the  war  to 
sit  back  and  say,  "Let's  leave  it  to  the  armed 
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forces."  It  is  equally  impossible  for  you  now  to 
leave  the  job  of  maintaining  the  peace — which  is 
the  prevention  of  another  war — to  those  working 
full  time  on  the  problem  in  the  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary or  other  government  service.  You  won't  be 
drafted,  and  you  aren't  asked  to  enlist  in  active 
service.  But  your  help — the  help  of  your  great 
organization — is  essential. 

We  know  that  the  job  of  winning  the  war  in- 
cluded not  only  military  effort  but  also  scientific, 
economic,  and  financial  effort.  Keeping  the  peace 
also  requires  a  multiple  effort.  If  the  United 
States  weakens  its  military  strength,  the  peace  is 
not  secure.  The  same  is  true  if  we  weaken  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  also  true  if  we  do  not  remain 
strong  economically,  financially,  and  morally. 

It  is  not  bombast  to  say  the  United  States  is  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  Some  people 
in  some  nations  may  state  that  fact  with  envy; 
most  people  in  most  nations  say  it  with  hope. 
Only  those  who  do  not  want  peace  say  it  with 
fear.  Our  national  program  has  been  clearly 
stated.  It  is  based  on  national  strength  to  be 
used  in  cooperation  with  other  nations  through 
the  United  Nations  in  the  interest  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  world.  That  is  the  program  laid 
down  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President 
.of  the  United  States.  Every  Department  and 
agency  of  the  government  has  a  part  to  play  in 
carrying  out  that  program.  Every  citizen  has  a 
vital  stake  in  its  success. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  elements  of  our 
economic,  financial,  and  military  strength.  I  do 
want  to  speak  of  our  moral  strength  and  our  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  not  an  American  habit  to  talk  much  about 
moral  strength,  or  those  things  which  are  called 
spiritual  values.  I  make  no  apology  for  raising 
that  theme.  We  know  that  the  Communists  are 
fighting  all  over  the  world  to  capture  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  of  men  so  that  they  can  then  enslave 
them  by  the  ruthless  totalitarian  methods  which 
kill  the  spirit,  darken  the  mind,  and  torture  the 
body.  They  begin  with  beautiful  promises.  They 
have  cunning  and  skillful  agents  trained  in  cor- 
rupting the  mind.  They  have  the  greatest  suc- 
cess where  there  is  ignorance  or  despair.  Our  job 
is  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  to  replace  despair 
with  hope. 

On  the  Atlantic  front  our  chief  problem  was 
the  weary  despair  which  the  war  and  its  ruin  in- 
evitably brought.  The  Marshall  Plan,  the  At- 
lantic pact,  and  the  Military  Aid  Program  are 
bringing  back  hope. 

On  the  Pacific  front  they  need  hope  also,  but 
the  great  problem  is  the  vast  ignorance  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  on  which  Communism 
feeds.  These  people  do  not  know  that  in  coun- 
tries ruled  by  Communists  there  is  no  freedom. 
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They  do  not  know  that  the  prophets  of  Commu- 
nism have  publicly  proclaimed  that  they  will  en- 
courage national  independence  merely  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  a  new  and  terrible  slavery.  They 
do  not  know  what  our  civilization  and  political 
principles  have  produced  in  the  way  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  life  for  the  people  of  a  great  country. 
Our  idea  of  freedom  and  the  good  life  is  some- 
thing we  have  for  export.  If  we  don't  export  it, 
the  people  who  do  not  know  it  exists  will  buy  the 
cheap  shoddy  promises  of  Communism.  To  back 
our  export  we  need  to  have  the  fire  of  conviction 
which  established  this  country  and  which  in  this 
generation  has  brought  us  to  victory  in  two  world 
wars.  That  same  fire  of  conviction  can  keep  us 
at  peace. 

Our  peace  strategy  is  global.  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fronts  are  only  illustrative.  As  in  the  war 
we  have  our  allies,  and  our  strategy  must  be  a  joint 
strategy.  With  our  allies  we  have  preponderant 
peace  forces.  We  must  be  constantly  alert  that  no 
trickery  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  seek  peace 
and  that  no  error  on  our  own  part,  brings  us  to  the 
loss,  or  to  the  abuse,  of  that  great  power. 

It  is  true  today  as  it  was  when  spoken  40  years 
ago  by  a  great  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of 
State— Elihu  Koot— that  "We  wish  for  no  vic- 
tories but  those  of  peace ;  for  no  territory  except 
our  own ;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty 
over  ourselves." 

That  is  our  fundamental  strength.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  want  more  territory  or 
subject  peoples.  We  want  all  peoples  to  be  free 
and  prosperous  because  we  believe  that  progress 
means  a  united  move  upward  rather  than  climbing 
on  the  backs  of  others  who  are  pushed  down.  We 
have  acted  on  that  belief,  and  we  are  putting  it 
into  practice  through  the  United  Nations,  the  sym- 
bol of  international  cooperation. 

The  broad  outlines  of  a  positive  and  forward- 
looking  postwar  foreign  policy  based  on  that  con- 
viction began  to  take  form,  and  the  framework 
within  which  it  would  operate  began  to  emerge, 
before  the  war  ended.  The  guiding  principles  and 
the  general  methods  by  which  we  hoped  to  build 
a  better  world  were  developed  and  enunciated  in  a 
series  of  United  Nations  conferences  beginning  ir 
1943  and  culminating  with  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  in  1945.  We  fore- 
saw the  basic  needs  of  the  world  for  food  and  sel 
up  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  We 
knew  postwar  relief  was  necessary  and  established 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. We  anticipated  the  requirements  foi 
economic  and  financial  help,  and  created  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
These  and  other  specialized  international  agencies 
have  all  been  brought  into  the  general  framewori 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  all  these  remarkable  efforts  looking  toward 
world  reconstruction,  recovery,  and  development 
in  an  environment  of  peace  and  harmony,  then 
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ras  no  animosity  or  antagonism  toward  any  of 
he  participating  nations.  All  the  plans  laid  in 
hat  period  assumed  the  continued  cooperation  of 
11  the  Allied  powers  in  a  common  endeavor  to 
reate  a  better  world.  That  assumption  has  been 
iroved  wrong.  The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  co- 
perate  in  improving  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
n  insuring  international  peace  and  security.  This 
pposition  does  not  invalidate  the  strategy  of  in- 
srnational  cooperation.  It  merely  increases  the 
eed  for  united  effort  on  the  basis  of  clear  and  un- 
tnpeachable  principles. 

This  opposition  is  not  only  obstructive,  but  ag- 
ressively  so.  It  not  only  is  a  challenge  to  the 
elief s  and  aspirations  of  the  free  peoples,  but  also 

threat  to  their  security  and  welfare.  It  is  a 
hallenge  that  must  be  taken  up,  a  threat  that  must 
e  countered.  There  is  no  reason  for  hysteria, 
'here  is  need  for  calm  determination. 

Let  us  frankly  acknowledge  that  many  of  the 
ctions  and  much  of  the  effort  of  the  United  States 
1  international  affairs  in  recent  months  have  been 
irected  toward  countering  the  clear  threat  to  our- 
jlves  and  other  free  peoples.  We  could  not  have 
one  otherwise  without  betraying  all  that  we  stand 
)r.  Let  us  also  frankly  admit  that  self-interest, 
:  we  had  taken  that  as  the  sole  guide,  would  have 
ictated  the  same  course. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  have  required  us 
>  develop  new  methods  and  measures  to  meet  them 
iccessfully,  but  they  have  not  diverted  us  from 
ar  long-range,  primary  objectives.  We  still  seek 
just  and  enduring  peace,  in  which  all  peoples  will 
I  free  to  achieve  better  living  conditions  and  a 
ider  enjoyment  of  human  rights.  We  still  firmly 
ipport  the  United  Nations  as  the  most  feasible 
id  effective  means  by  which  the  nations  of  the 
orld  can  work  together  to  keep  the  peace  and 
connote  the  welfare  of  their  peoples. 
The  United  Nations  should  not  be  judged  by  uto- 
ian  standards,  but  by  the  world  as  it  is.  As  long 
i  deep-seated  differences  among  its  members  per- 
st,  the  United  Nations  is  bound  to  be  affected  by 
tat  division.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  primary 
lportance  is  that  the  United  Nations  continues 
i  function  in  spite  of  the  East- West  conflict,  even 
lough  its  effectiveness  is  diminished.  It  provides 
common  meeting  ground  for  all  the  nations  which 
muinely  seek  the  solution  of  problems  by  con- 
ization and  collaboration.  By  the  continuity 
!  its  operations,  the  United  Nations  strengthens 
te  habit  of  working  together.  Above  all,  it  con- 
ins  the  contending  forces  within  a  recognized 
<rum  and  requires  them  to  justify  their  actions 

the  world  in  terms  of  the  purposes  and  pro- 
sions  of  the  Charter.     The  United  Nations  looms 
rger  and  larger  as  the  manifest  conscience  of 
ankind. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  matters  with  which  the 
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United  Nations  was  expected  to  deal,  it  has  grad- 
ually and  painstakingly  achieved  a  record  of  real 
accomplishment.  A  look  at  that  record  should 
caution  us  against  taking  an  unduly  pessimistic 
view  of  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  particular  cases.  If  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  had  been  as  easily  discouraged 
as  some  observers,  they  would  not  have  manifested 
the  patience  and  perseverance  that  eventually 
brings  success. 

Last  December,  for  example,  when  the  Dutch 
took  military  action  against  the  Kepublicans  in 
Indonesia,  headlines  and  comments  in  this  coun- 
try took  the  following  line : 

Once  again  the  world  is  afforded  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  United  Nations  impotence  in  such  situations. 

Revival  of  the  Indonesian  war  is  another  challenge  to 
United  Nations  authority  and  world  peace. 

The  United  Nations  will  be  holding  a  post-mortem  on 
a  fait  accompli.  Its  history  in  Palestine  does  not  suggest 
that  it  will  be  any  more  effective  in  Indonesia  in  urging 
withdrawal  to  the  old  lines  while  arbitration  and  media- 
tion is  talked. 

Yet  the  United  Nations  continued  its  efforts  and 
was  able  a  few  months  later  to  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  armed  conflict  and  an  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  resume  negotiations.  The  headlines  and 
comments  following  this  development  reflected  a 
great  change  in  sentiment,  as  indicated  by  these 
samples : 

The  agreement 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  provided  the  machinery 
for  arriving  at  the  truce. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Indonesia  has  been 
active  and  successful. 

The  parties  are  now  meeting  in  a  round-table 
conference  at  The  Hague  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  participating. 

Similarly,  the  ups  and  down  of  the  Palestine 
case  have  been  accompanied  by  corresponding  vari- 
ations in  the  public  evaluation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement.  Last 
fall,  such  statements  as  these  appeared  in  the  press 
of  this  country : 

The  best  thing  for  the  United  Nations  to  do,  in  the 
matter  of  Palestine,  is  to  withdraw  as  gracefully  as 
possible. 

Both  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
appear  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  situation  In 
Palestine. 

It  has  involved  the  United  Nations'  greatest  admission 
of  defeat  of  the  purposes  of  its  own  existence. 

Why  doesn't  the  United  Nations  admit  its  inability  to 
function  and  pull  out  of  the  whole  mess? 

But  Ralph  Bunche  and  his  fellow  mediators 
would  not  give  up  so  easily.  They  persisted 
through  weary  weeks  of  negotiation  and  finally, 
only  a  month  ago,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  armis- 
tice between  Israel  and  the  last  of  the  neighboring 
states  with  which  it  had  been  in  conflict.     This 
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time  the  tone  of  the  comments  were  quite  different, 
as  shown  by  the  following : 

To  the  scoffers  .  .  .  who  say  that  the  United  Nations  is 
helpless  or  useless  or  worse,  the  story  of  this  phase  of 
the  Palestine  problem  should  give  pause,  and  food  for 
thought. 

The  achievement  of  the  United  Nations  in  Palestine  is 
a  great  gain  for  the  world  and  for  the  prestige  and  future 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Bunche  succeeded  in  his  task  partly  because  of  his 
personality,  partly  because  of  the  framework  in  which  he 
operated. 

The  parties  are  now  discussing  final  settlements 
at  Geneva  with  a  United  Nations  Commission  par- 
ticipating. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Berlin  blockade  to  the  United  Nations 
during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  last 
fall,  some  feared  that  the  consequences  might  be 
fatal  to  the  United  Nations.  Much  of  the  reaction 
in  this  country  was  along  the  following  lines : 

Reference  to  the  United  Nations  will  not  bring  a  solu- 
tion. 

Do  we  want  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  using  the  United  Nations  as  a  mechanism  for 
arriving  at  agreements? 

Eeference  of  the  Berlin  question  to  the  United 
Nations  did  not  bring  an  immediate  solution.  Yet 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  United  Nations 
contributed  significantly  to  the  solution  that  was 
subsequently  achieved.  This  appraisal  is  reflected 
in  such  press  comments  as  the  following : 

The  agreement  concerning  Berlin  is  an  accomplishment 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Despite  the  profound  differences  of  principle  between 
East  and  West,  despite  the  veto,  it  remains  a  great  and 
useful  thing  that  the  United  Nations  exists  to  provide  a 
forum  where  all  these  efforts  at  finding  a  meeting  ground 
can  take  place. 

These  experiences  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  discouragement  if  progress  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problems  that  remain,  and 
new  ones  which  arise,  is  slower  and  less  spectacular 
than  we  would  like.  We  have  had  no  days  as  black 
as  some  of  those  which  preceded  victory  in  the 
war.  If  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  persevere  in  their  patient  efforts 
to  achieve  an  effective  system  of  collective  security, 
they  will  win  because  they  are  right.  This  truth 
cannot  forever  be  concealed  from  other  peoples 
because  iron  curtains  will  eventually  rust  away 
when  exposed  to  truth. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  afraid  to  face 
the  future.  Times  of  peace  and  prosperity  as  well 
as  those  of  danger  and  distress  need  forethought. 
If  we  did  not  plan  ahead  for  peace,  we  would  be 
less  likely  to  reach  the  goal  and  less  likely  to  retain 
the  gains  when  they  are  made.     It  is  Communist, 
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and  not  American  doctrine,  that  enmity  and  war 
are  inevitable. 

Consistent  with  our  faith  and  with  our  word 
pledged  through  the  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  we  have  cooperated  in  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  work  toward  disarma- 
ment. Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  in  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  regarding  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  an  effective  plan  of  regulation.  The  So- 
viet Union  tried  to  shift  the  blame  for  this  lack  of 
progress,  but  the  other  members  recognized  their 
proposals  as  a  mere  propaganda  maneuver  and 
rejected  them. 

_  The  General  Assembly  requested  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  highest  priority  to  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  a  census  of  armaments  and  armed  forces, 
with  a  control  organization  for  verifying  the  in- 
formation to  be  submitted  to  the  states  subscrib- 
ing to  the  plan.  This  request  reflected  the  belief, 
shared  by  the  United  States,  that  disarmament 
cannot  be  based  on  promises  alone  but  only  on  duly 
certified  knowledge  of  the  facts :  This  means  that 
the  whole  international  community  must  have  full 
information  about  armaments  and  armed  forces, 
checked  and  double-checked  by  neutral  observers, 
as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  actual  reduction 
and  regulation  of  conventional  arms. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  plan  for  an  arms 
census  and  verification  of  the  figures  will  not  go 
into  effect  even  for  those  countries  which  have  sup- 
ported it  unless  and  until  it  has  been  approved  in 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
and  has  been  subscribed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  other  governments.  In  other  words,  the  plan 
will  become  a  reality  only  after  each  member  of 
the  United  Nations  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  it  and  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  accept  the 
plan.  We  are  not  going  to  exchange  arms  for 
empty  promises. 

We  have  gone  forward  also  in  the  search  for 
safe  control  of  the  most  dangerous  weapon.  The 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  developed  a  plan  for  international 
control  of  atomic  energy,  based  largely  on  pro- 
posals made  by  the  United  States.  We  offered  to 
give  up  atomic  weapons  and  to  transfer  to  an  inter- 
national authority  atomic  activities  dangerous  to 
international  security,  but  only  upon  the  absolutely 
essential  condition  that  a  system  of  effective  and 
enforceable  safeguards  has  first  been  established 
and  is  in  actual  operation. 

The  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  in- 
corporating this  condition,  has  been  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  providing  "the  necessary 
basis"  for  a  system  which  would  safeguard  inter- 
national security.  The  Commission,  however,  is 
unable  to  proceed  further  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  accept  the  plan  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  and  by  the  General 
Assembly.    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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ie  General  Assembly  resolution  and  our  standard 
olicy,  we  have  begun  talks  among  the  six  spon- 
ging powers.  We  have  never  closed  the  door  to 
ie  Soviet  Union  for  a  discussion  of  any  interna- 
onal  problem. 

One  of  the  plain  facts  in  the  present  situation  is 
lat  the  Soviet  Union  is  contemptuous  of  weakness 
it  respects  strength.  It  was  the  strength  of  the 
rest  which  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon  the 
erlm  blockade  and  to  make  at  least  some  moves 
ward  agreement  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
ouncil  of  Foreign  Ministers  .in  Paris.  Our 
rength  is  made  up  of  unity  with  the  free  peoples 
:  the  world;  of  industrial  power;  of  military 
jwer;  and  of  calm  confidence  in  the  soundness 
!  our  domestic  system  and  our  peaceful  foreign 

We  had  revealed  that  strength  in  several  ways, 
here  was  the  Berlin  airlift.  That  great  opera- 
m  saved  the  people  of  Berlin  from  the  starva- 
m  with  which  the  Berlin  blockade  threatened 
em.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  or- 
mized  it  and  operated  it. 

Then  there  was  the  steady  progress  toward  the 
ganization  of  a  Western  German  Government, 
ere  the  basic  unity  of  purpose  and  of  policy  be- 
'een  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
nited  States  was  a  most  potent  factor.  That  is 
unity  we  must  preserve,  strengthen,  and  extend. 
We  have  other  friends  and  allies  for  peace  in 
I  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  closely  bound  to 
r  good  neighbors  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
ve  formalized  that  unity  in  the  defensive  pact 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  concluded  within  the 
amework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
ve  similarly  concluded  the  North  Atlantic 
-eaty  with  eleven  nations  who  form  the  North 
frantic  community,  again  acting  in  conformity 
th  the  Charter.  We  are  working  closely  with 
her  members  of  the  United  Nations  for  our  mu- 
al  benefit  and  strength  to  promote  the  common 
irpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  the  good  life. 
These  close  associations  are  not  and  cannot  be 
e  result  of  domination  and  dictation.  The  So- 
rt Union  believes  in  that  method  as  did  Hitler, 
e  do  not  believe  in  it.  There  are  always  differ- 
ces  of  opinion  between  the  closest  of  friends, 
lose  differences  can  be  resolved  by  mutual  under- 
mding  and  accommodation  because  the  com- 
m  purpose  is  basic.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
tnes  to  realize  the  soundness  of  that  common  pur- 
se and  the  method  of  achieving  it  we  stand 
idy  to  work  equally  with  them.  It  must  not  be 
rgotten  that  we  are  as  friendly  to  the  Russian 
ople  as  to  other  people.  We  are  not  trying  to 
nquer  Russia.  We  are  not  rivals  for  the  dona- 
tion of  the  world  because  we  do  not  want  to 
minate  the  world.     If  their  government  will 
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abandon  the  dream  of  world  domination  which 
throughout  history  has  destroyed  such  blind 
dreamers,  a  full  share  in  international  cooperation 
will  be  theirs. 

At  this  moment  in  history  we  must  continue  the 
process  of  helping  Western  Europe  to  rebuild  it- 
self in  economic  stability  and  in  the  sense  of  safety 
which  comes  from  a  well-planned  common  defense 
if  any  state  should  again  be  misled  into  contem- 
plating the  fatal  step  of  committing  aggression 
against  the  democratic  forces  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  the  Western  European  members 
of  the  pact  can  rapidly  acquire  an  effective  defense 
is  for  the  United  States  to  supplement  what  they 
are  doing  for  themselves  and  each  other  by  sup- 
plying arms  and  equipment  from  this  country,  as 
proposed  in  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
This  aid  will  enable  the  pact  members  in  Europe 
to  turn  their  shadow  armies  into  effective  forces 
that  will  become  the  nucleus  of  the  integrated  de- 
fense essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  The  development  of  an  ac- 
tual defense-in-being  in  Western  Europe  will  give 
the  people  of  those  countries  the  reassurance  that 
they  require  for  further  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, and  will  prove  to  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in 
Europe  and  the  world. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  do  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  that  we  must  de- 
vote to  arms  and  other  defense  measures  part  of 
our  substance  and  energy,  which  we  would  prefer 
to  use  for  more  productive  purposes. 

The  menace  of  aggressive  Communism  to  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  free  peoples  is  the  immediate 
and  pressing  problem  that  must  be  overcome.  We 
are  confident  that  the  concerted  effort  of  the  free 
nations  will  succeed  in  overcoming  it.  But  we  are 
well  aware  that  this  is  not  the  only  problem,  nor 
in  the  long  perspective  of  history  perhaps,  the  most 
significant.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  help  the  free  nations  preserve  their 
independence  and  integrity.  Neither  will  we  lose 
sight  of  the  constructive  and  humane  tasks  which 
we  set  ourselves  while  the  war  was  being  fought. 

The  Secretary  of  State  under  the  President  is 
charged  with  the  mighty  responsibility  of  waging 
peace  so  that  this  country  will  not  need  to  wage 
war.  He  is  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  our 
government.  He  acts  in  consultation  with  other 
officers  of  the  government  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  decisions  by  the  Congress.  Like  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  responsive,  to  the  people.  Do  not 
ever  get  the  idea  that  the  men  and  women  carrying 
on  our  foreign  relations  are  the  actors  on  the  stage 
and  that  you,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
just  the  audience.  We  are  all  in  this  great  world 
problem  together.  You  have  the  privilege  of  the 
free  citizen  to  criticize  foreign  policy.  You  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  free  citizen  to  participate 
in  its  formation  and  execution. 
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FAIR  AND  HONEST  RECORD 

Statement  oy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  241 

A  number  of  statements  continue  to  be  publicly 
made  to  the  effect  that  important  documents  were 
omitted  from  the  so-called  China  White  Paper 
which,  if  printed,  would  have  materially  altered 
the  record.1  It  is  insinuated  that  documents  were 
deliberately  omitted  in  order  to  falsify  the  record. 
These  insinuations  are  not  supported  by  any  evi- 
dence. They  could  not  be  supported  because  there 
is  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  them.  As  I  said  in  my 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President,  "no  avail- 
able item  has  been  omitted  because  it  contains 
statements  critical  of  our  policy  or  might  be  the 
basis  of  future  criticism."  All  the  Department 
files  bearing  on  our  relations  with  China  during 
the  period  in  question  were  examined,  and  a  fair 
and  objective  sampling  was  reproduced  in  the 
White  Paper.  As  I  also  pointed  out,  there  are 
many  archives  outside  the  Department  which  have 
not  yet  been  analyzed.  I  stated  plainly  that  this 
volume  is  not  "the  full  historical  record"  of  the 
period  covered.  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  fair  and  honest 
record. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  certain  clear  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  wisdom  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Far  East  during  the  last  few 
years.  Some  of  these  differences  relate  to  misun- 
derstanding of  the  facts,  and  some  of  them  remain 
in  the  field  of  judgment  where  opinions  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  differ.  I  think  the  attacks  which 
are  being  made  center  on  the  following  points : 

First,  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  at  least 
in  certain  periods  the  Department  of  State  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
movement.  Personally,  I  think  a  fair  reading  of 
the  White  Paper  will  be  convincing  that  the  De- 
partment has  throughout  understood  the  true  na- 

1  United  States  Relations  With  China,  Department  of 
State  publication  3573  (1054  pp.)  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  $3  a  copy. 
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ture  of  that  movement,  although  various  individ- 
uals in  the  Department  and  in  its  service  have 
differed  in  their  evaluation  of  the  problem  and 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  This  is  the 
kind  of  argument  which  could  be  interminable. 
Actually,  the  important  test  of  our  attitude  lies 
in  the  field  of  action.  During  the  period  we  are 
discussing,  we  were  faced  with  two  major  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  Communist  movement  in  China. 
The  first  was  whether  we  should  provide  them  with 
arms.  Our  answer  to  that  was  emphatically  "no." 
The  second  was  whether  we  would  attempt  to  as- 
sist a  political  arrangement  between  the  National- 
ist Government  and  the  Communist  movement. 
For  reasons  which  have  already  been  set  forth, 
our  decision  was  that  we  should  assist  the  efforts' 
to  reach  a  political  settlement  which  had  been 
initiated,  not  by  any  United  States  action,  but  by 
the  Generalissimo  and  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  . 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  could  have  been  defeated  in  the  field 
if  the  United  States  had  sent  more  aid  or  had 
assumed  command  functions.  In  the  judgment 
of  our  military  authorities,  including  General 
Marshall  and  General  Wedemeyer  and  General 
Barr,  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  very 
heavy  military  involvement.  The  Congress  af- 
firmed the  Department's  judgment  that  such  an 
involvement  should  not  be  undertaken  when  it 
refused  to  include  in  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948 
the  so-called  Greek-Turkey  proviso. 

The  most  recent  indication  of  these  differences 
of  opinion  is  evidenced  by  the  charges  made  by 
Representative  Walter  Judd  that  the  Department 
had  suppressed  a  number  of  important  documents 
including  a  report  on  the  Chinese  Communists 
prepared  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  War  Department  in  1944  or  1945.  This  pre- 
sumably refers  to  a  report  entitled  The  Chinese 
Communist  Movement  dated  July  1945.  I  have 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  to  make  that  document  public. 
The  report  is  available  for  examination.  I  see 
no  reason  to  reprint  it.  It  is  one  of  many  intelli- 
gence reports  and  is  part  of  the  vast  mass  of  doc- 
umentation which  would  require  a  large  series 
of  volumes  to  publish. 
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I  have  just  obtained  a  copy  of  a  so-called  sum- 
nary  of  this  report,  which  was  never  previously 
ubmitted  to  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  my 
inderstanding  that  this  summary  represented  the 
dews  of  the  officer  who  wrote  it  and  not  of  the 
Var  Department  and  was  therefore  not  circulated. 
Hie  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  summary  ap- 
lears  to  differ  in  some  important  respects  from 
he  views  expressed  in  the  report  itself. 

There  are  only  two  copies  of  the  full  two-volume 
eport  and  one  copy  of  the  summary,  on  which 
)r.  Judd  bases  his  charges.  Those  are  available 
o  you  for  such  detailed  study  as  you  wish  to  give 
hem. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  set  straight,  I 
ave  had  prepared  an  analysis  of  all  of  the  points 
lade  by  Dr.  Judd  in  his  statement  before  the 
louse  of  Kepresentatives  on  August  19. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Department  is  deeply 
wicerned  in  the  task  of  developing  lines  of  action 
;hich  will  meet  the  situation  in  China  and  in  the 
ar  East.  We  are  working  at  that  task  with  a  full 
jnse  of  its  seriousness  and  urgency  and  in  the  hope 
lat  a  completely  bipartisan  approach  will  facili- 
ite  the  evolution  of  our  national  policy.  As  I 
;ated  on  August  5,  we  do  not  share  the  defeatist 
ttitude  which  some  critics  seek  to  force  upon  us. 


NALYSIS  OF  SIXTEEN  CHARGES  OF 
DISHONESTY"   IN  THE  WHITE  PAPER 

ieleased  to  the  press  August  24] 

The  report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
f  the  War  Department  entitled  The  Chinese  Com- 
unist  Movement  dated  July  1945,  states  the  fact 
I  which  the  Department  was  always  aware  that 
ie  Chinese  Communists  were  Communists.  It 
so  states  that  "some  of  the  keenest  observers  go 
|  far  as  to  predict  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  the 
hinese  Communists  in  China  if  the  present  reac- 
anary  groups  in  Chungking  are  allowed  to  con- 
mie  in  power."  It  fully  confirms  the  view  of 
i  Department  that  the  conduct  of  the  ruling 
ique  in  the  Kuomintang  had  caused  the  govern- 
ent  to  lose  its  popular  following.  It  confirms 
e  view  expressed  in  the  White  Paper  that  during 
e  war  against  Japan,  the  Government  in  Chung- 
ng  was  devoting  more  attention  to  strengthening 
5  internal  position  than  to  fighting  the  common 
emy.  It  states  that  "unity  between  the  Chinese 
•litical  parties  is  the  key  to  a  solution  of  China's 
oblems."  It  argues  in  favor  of  agreement  be- 
reen  the  Chinese  National  Government  and  the 
>viet  Union. 

The  second  and  third  charges  made  by  Dr.  Judd 
late   to   alleged   documents   bearing   upon   the 
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Tehran,  Cairo,  and  Potsdam  conferences.  There 
were  no  such  agreements  or  commitments  as  these 
charges  suggest.  In  the  footnote  on  page  113  of 
the  White  Paper,  there  is  a  brief  reference  to  the 
discussions  at  Tehran.  The  "Cairo  commitments" 
which  it  is  alleged  are  omitted  from  the  White 
Paper  are  printed  on  page  519.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  informal  discussions  at  Tehran,  which 
were  not  commitments,  ranged  over  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  but  it  seemed  appropriate  in  this  vol- 
ume to  mention  only  those  dealing  with  the  Far 
East.  As  stated  on  page  113  there  was  discussion 
at  Tehran  of  the  desirability  of  making  Dairen  a 
free  port.  Previously  this  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  President  Roosevelt  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  Cairo.  The  Generalissimo  indicated  his 
agreement  with  the  suggestion  provided  the 
U.S.S.R.  cooperated  with  China  in  the  Far  East 
and  provided  there  was  no  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty.  The  Yalta  agreement,  of  course,  spe- 
cifically provided  that  "China  retain  full  sov- 
ereignty in  Manchuria." 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  points  refer  to  the 
Stilwell  period.  The  files  for  this  period  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. As  stated  in  the  footnote  on  page  70,  "It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  National  Military  Establishment  is  pre- 
paring a  full  history  of  World  War  II"  and  that 
the  Department's  publication  does  not  "purport 
to  be  a  full  and  complete  account."  The  charges 
refer  specifically  to  the  "suppression"  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  telegram  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  delivered  by  General  Stilwell 
about  September  19,  1944.  An  extract  from  what 
may  be  presumed  to  be  the  telegram  in  question, 
which  gives  the  essence  of  the  situation,  is  printed 
at  pages  67-68.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  entire  period  would  be  clari- 
fied by  going  into  the  question  whether  General 
Stilwell  solicited  the  President's  telegram  to  the 
Generalissimo.  The  extracts  from  General  Stil- 
well's  report  printed  on  pages  68-70  clearly  pre- 
sent his  point  of  view.  The  record  also  makes 
clear  that  the  relations  between  the  Generalissimo 
and  General  Stilwell  were  so  strained  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  replace  General  Stilwell  by 
General  Wedemeyer. 

The  seventh  charge  is  that  the  Department  sup- 
pressed President  Roosevelt's  message  to  the  Gen- 
eralissimo in  March  1945  requesting  him  to  place 
Communists  on  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts 
are  stated  on  page  96,  namely,  that  General 
Hurley  recommended  that  there  should  be  Com- 
munist representation  on  the  delegation,  and  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  supported  this  recom- 
mendation and  had  so  advised  the  Generalissimo. 

The  eighth  charge  of  "dishonesty"  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  full  texts  of  reports  of  Messrs. 
Davies,  Service,  and  Ludden  are  not  printed. 
These    reports    are    quite    voluminous.     Twelve 
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pages  (564-576)  are  devoted  to  reproducing  ex- 
tracts from  these  reports.  The  general  themes 
which  the  reports  bring  out  are  summarized  m  the 
text  on  pages  64—65. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  over  these  re- 
ports relates  to  the  question  whether  the  writers 
of  them  revealed  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  extracts  bring  out  and  make  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
reports  do  indicate  that  the  writers  believed  that 
the  Communists  were  strong  while  the  Kuomm- 
tang  and  the  National  Government  were  disinte- 
grating. The  extracts  bring  out  and  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  reports  believed  that  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  was  desirable  as  a  part  of 
the  war  effort  against  Japan.  What  the  record 
further  reveals  is  that  these  views  of  junior  offi- 
cers did  not  prevail  and  did  not  control  the  action 
of  the  "United  States  Government. 

As  bearing  upon  this  point,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  on  pages  87-92  there  is 
printed  a  report  of  the  American  Charge  at 
Chungking  under  date  of  February  26,  1945,  sug- 
gesting that  military  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces.  It  is  also  stated  on 
page  92  that  this  course  of  action  was  not  ap- 
proved and  that  "it  remained  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  military  materiel  and 
financial  support  only  to  the  recognized  Chinese 
National  Government." 

The  ninth  charge  is  based  upon  the  alleged  sup- 
pression of  directives  to  Ambassador  Hurley  and 
his  reports  and  recommendations.  General  Hur- 
ley's instructions  are  explained  on  page  71  and 
most  of  chapter  III  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
his  points  of  view  and  activities  including  numer- 
ous extracts  from  his  reports.  This  record  is 
clear  and  full,  and  no  elaboration  of  detail  could 
make  it  clearer.  ^ 

The  tenth  charge  insinuates  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  suppressed  a  report  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace  to  President  Koosevelt  on  China  in 
1944,  alleged  by  Dr.  Judd  to  have  been  written 
by  Owen  Lattimore  and  John  Carter  Vincent. 
The  insinuation  is  made  that  the  note  at  the  bottom 
of  page  56  of  the  White  Paper  contains  some  trick. 
That  note  says  that  the  Department  is  not  aware 
of  any  written  record  which  Mr.  Wallace  him- 
self may  have  made.  It  refers  to  annexes  43  and 
44  for  notes  of  Mr.  Wallace's  conversations.  They 
are  printed  in  full  and  were  written  by  John  Car- 
ter Vincent,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State, 
who  accompanied  the  Vice  President  to  China. 
Dr.  Judd  insists  that  the  alleged  report  to  which 
he  refers  "must  be  produced  trom  wherever  it  is 
and  published."  The  Department  reiterates  in 
the  plainest  language  that  it  does  not  have  in  its 
files  and  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
report  of  the  nature  suggested  by  Dr.  Judd. 
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The  eleventh  charge  is  that  the  Department  sup- 
pressed a  telegram  to  Ambassador  Hurley  in  China 
instructing  him  to  disregard  the  Koosevelt  policy 
of  support  for  the  Chinese  Government  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Wallace's  view.  A  further 
intensive  search  of  the  Department's  files  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  such  instruction.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  Judd  has  in  mind  the  instructions 
sent  by  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley on  April  23,  1945,  which  are  printed  on  page 
98  but  which  are  not  of  the  nature  which  Dr.  Judd 
suggests. 

Dr.  Judd  further  demands  some  explanation 
why  no  reference  is  made  to  the  missions  to  China 
of  Lauchlin  Currie,  Owen  Lattimore,  and  Donald 
M.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson's  participation  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  reports  are  found  on  pages  71-72. 
Mr.  Lattimore  was  in  China  at  this  time  not  as  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government  but  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Generalissimo.  As  appears  in  an- 
nex 43,  Mr.  Lattimore  had  previously  accompaniec 
Mr.  Wallace  on  his  mission.  A  further  search 
of  the  Department's  files  fails  to  reveal  reports 
from  Mr.  Lattimore  or  from  Mr.  Currie. 

The  thirteenth  charge  relates  to  the  alleged  sup 
pression  of  directives  to  the  American  Military 
Advisory  Group  in  Nanking.  The  history  of  thu 
advisory  group  and  the  nature  of  its  function 
and  activities  is  fully  described  on  pages  338-35: 
of  the  White  Paper.  Further  information  on  thi 
general  subject  is  to  be  found  on  pages  323-32E 
where  Secretary  Marshall's  instructions  for  Gen 
eral  Barr  are  printed.  These  instructions  f  rankl; 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  authorization  given  I 
'  General  Barr  and  the  limitations  placed  on  th 
nature  of  the  services  he  was  authorized  to  rende 
to  the  Chinese  armies.  There  is  no  suppressio: 
of  the  facts. 

In  the  fourteenth  charge,  it  is  further  msir 
uated  that  Secretary  Marshall  or  other  official 
of  the  Department  were  guilty  of  some  underhan 
maneuvering  in  altering  the  presentation  of  tb 
views  of  General  Wedemeyer.  The  idea  that  Ger 
eral  Wedemeyer's  press  statement  "was  doctored 
is  false  and  misleading.  Following  normal  pra< 
tice,  General  Wedemeyer  submitted  a  draft  stat< 
ment  to  Secretary  Marshall,  who  was  then  in  Ri 
de  Janeiro,  for  the  Secretary's  approval.  Tl 
Secretary  returned  the  draft  with  some  sugge 
tions.  The  publication  of  the  full  text  of  Genen 
Wedemeyer's  report  on  China  and  the  full  <*rea 
ment  of  his  views  completely  disposes  of  the  c^ar^ 
that  there  is  any  attempt  to  misrepresent  or  1 
distort  his  views. 

The  fifteenth  demand  is  for  the  publication  < 
the  full  text  of  Acting  President  Li  Tsung-jer 
recent  letter  to  President  Truman,  part  of  whi( 
is  reproduced  on  page  409.  As  in  many  oth 
cases,  full  texts  of  documents  were  not  reproduce 
for  the  obvious  reasons  of  limitations  of  space  ar 
need  for  condensation.  The  insinuation  that  tl 
(Continued  on  page  359) 
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background  Memorandum  for  the  press  from  the 
'tote  and  Treasury  Departments,  August  £6,  19^9 


ondon  Discussions 

1.  During  Secretary  Snyder's  visit  to  London 
l  July,  the  Secretary,  Ambassador  Douglas,  and 
mbassador  Harriman  had  a  general  exchange  of 
iews  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
tafford  Cripps,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
rade,  Harold  Wilson,  and  the  Canadian  Minister 
f  Finance,  Douglas  Abbott,  concerning  the  bai- 
lee of  payments  between  the  dollar  and  sterling 
reas.1  The  conversations  reviewed  the  recent  ac- 
sleration  in  the  drain  on  the  reserves  of  the  ster- 
Qg  area,  and  the  British  representatives  outlined 
le  steps  which  they  felt  it  necessary  to  take  to 
jal  with  that  immediate  situation.  It  was  agreed 
;  that  time  that  further  consideration  should  be 
iven  to  the  balance-of -payments  problem  and  that 
assible  remedies  would  be  explored.  The  discus- 
ons  now  scheduled  for  September  7  are  designed 
>  examine  these  matters,  in  the  light  of  the  infor- 
ation  developed  by  technical  and  fact-finding  dis- 
issions  among  the  experts  of  the  three  countries. 

scent  Loss  of  Reserves 

2.  The  United  States  Government  fully  recog- 
zes  the  serious  import  of  this  situation  both  for 
le  British  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Tiile  in  London,  Secretary  Snyder  was  much  im- 
:essed  with  the  earnest  effort  being  made  by  the 
ritish  Government  to  deal  with  a  situation  which 
is  proved  somewhat  more  difficult  than  its  earlier 
tin  ites. 

During  the  war  years  Britain's  foreign  exchange 
ificit  totaled  nearly  40  billion  dollars.  Half  of 
ie  total  was  financed  through  lend-lease,  and  the 
mainder  had  to  be  financed  by  borrowing  from 
her  nations  or  by  liquidating  investments  and 
;ilizing  reserves.  Some  4.5  billion  dollars  worth 
:  foreign  investments  was  sold  during  this  period 
hile  the  rest  of  the  deficit  was  met  through  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1949,  p.  197. 
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accumulation  of  sterling  by  other  countries  and 
by  the  KFC  loan  and  dollar  loans  and  gifts  from 
Canada.  The  British  still  hold  substantial  long- 
term  assets  abroad.  British  investments  in  the 
United  States  are  valued  at  about  2  billion  dollars, 
and  the  value  of  investments  in  other  areas  is 
several  times  that  figure. 

Since  the  war,  the  British  Government  has 
achieved  considerable  success  in  many  of  its  eco- 
nomic efforts.  Industrial  production  has  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  136  percent  of  1938.  The 
physical  volume  of  imports  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  reduced  to  82  percent  of  1938.  These 
figures  are  only  two  indications  of  the  serious  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  make 
up  for  the  ground  lost  during  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  fine  efforts,  the  drain  on 
British  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  in  1949  has 
been  larger  than  anticipated.  The  central  reserves 
of  the  sterling  area  fell  from  1,898  million  dollars 
on  March  31, 1949,  to  1,636  million  dollars  on  July 
30,  1949.  It  had  been  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  draw  further  on  these  reserves. 

Dollar  Position  in  1946-48 

3.  During  the  3  years  1946-48,  the  sterling  area 
paid  out  gold  and  dollars  in  the  amount  of  6.7 
billion  dollars  in  excess  of  its  own  current  dollar 
earnings.  This  heavy  deficit  resulted  from  a  num- 
ber of  factors  in  the  postwar  situation  which  had 
not  been  experienced  before.  Investment  and 
shipping  income  did  not  contribute  as  heavily  to 
earnings  as  before  the  war,  import  prices  were 
higher,  and  normal  sources  of  supply,  particularly 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia,  were  not 
available.  During  this  period,  the  United  States 
extended  financial  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
more  than  4.4  billion  dollars.  This  was  equivalent 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  over-all  shortage 
of  dollars.  In  addition,  Canada  made  available 
approximately  a  billion  dollars. 
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The  Trend  of  Reserves 

4.  The  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  sterling 
area,  in  spite  of  this  assistance,  were  reduced  from 
2,466  million  dollars  on  January  1,  1946,  to  2,063 
million  dollars  on  January  1,  1948.  From  that 
date  to  June  30  of  this  year  there  was  a  further 
decline  of  427  millions,  of  which  262  million  oc- 
curred during  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  As  of 
June  30,  the  official  reserves  had  fallen  therefore 
to  1,636  million  dollars. 

Current  and  Prospective  Dollar  Deficit 

5.  It  is  this  sharp  drop  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1949  which  has  caused  concern.  Looking  at  the 
picture  before  making  any  allowances  for  foreign 
assistance,  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  sterling  area 
almost  doubled,  amounting  to  633  million  dollars 
in  April-June,  as  against  330  million  dollars  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  While  the  figures  of  the 
second  quarter  may  have  been  influenced  by  some 
temporary  factors,  the  British  Government  has 
apparently  concluded  that  the  downward  trend 
in  reserves  must  be  corrected.  The  year  ending 
June  30,  1949,  as  a  whole  has  cost  271  million  dol- 
lars in  reserves,  despite  an  allocation  of  1,239  mil- 
lion dollars  from  ECA  for  that  period.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  estimated  its  dollar  requirements 
from  ECA  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  at 
940  million  dollars  in  its  initial  submission  to 
Oeec,  but  has  recently  submitted  to  Oeec  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  1,518  million  dollars  for  that 
year.  This  latter  estimate,  however,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  cuts  in  the  import  program  an- 
nounced in  July. 

Cut  in  Import  Programs 

6.  The  basic  reason  for  the  loss  of  reserves  was 
the  excess  of  dollar  imports  of  the  sterling  area 
over  the  amount  available  to  the  area  from  dollar 
earnings  and  from  the  funds  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  under  their  respective 
programs  of  foreign  assistance.  To  meet  this  situ- 
ation the  British  Government  therefore  decided  to 
cut  back  the  dollar-import  program  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  about  400  million  dollars,  as  compared 
with  the  1948  level  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
This  represents  a  cut  of  about  25  percent  in  the 
value  of  dollar  imports,  but  corresponds  to  less 
than  6  percent  of  total  United  Kingdom  imports 
from  all  sources.  It  is  understood  that  because  of 
lower  dollar  prices  for  some  foods  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  1949,  as  compared  with  1948,  the  physical 
volume  of  dollar  imports  will  not  fall  by  as  much 
as  25  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  Empire  Confer- 
ence held  in  London  last  July,  most  of  the  sterling- 
area  countries  have  given  general  undertakings  to 
carry  out  similar  reductions  of  about  25  percent  in 
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[Released  to  the  press  August  27] 

Technical  and  fact-finding  discussions  concerning 
the  dollar-earning  problem  opened  on  August  27  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  at  the  Department  of 
State.  These  discussions  will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
ference at  the  ministerial  level  opening  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  will 
head  the  United  States  delegation  during  the  pre- 
liminary discussions.  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs ;  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, are  other  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  They  will  be  assisted  by  advisers  from 
other  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Government. 


their  dollar-import  programs.  This  is  designee 
to  save  about  250-300  million  dollars  per  annun 
to  the  sterling  area. 

Significance  of  Import  Adjustment 

7.  The  significance  of  this  adjustment  shoulc 
not  be  exaggerated.  As  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  statec 
before  the  House  of  Commons  last  July : 

"Although  this  fall  in  our  reserves  is  a  seriou 
development,  yet  any  comparison  with  the  event 
of  July  and  August  1947  would  be  entirely  mis 
leading." 

Under  the  European  Recovery  Program  it  wa 
anticipated  that  difficulties  would  be  encounterei 
from  time  to  time  in  making  the  necessary  adjust 
ment  to  the  declining  level  of  United  States  as 
sistance.  Unless  dollar  earnings  were  to  increas 
proportionately,  it  was  understood  that  contrat 
tion  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area  would  b 
necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  physical  volurn 
of  imports  into  the  sterling  area  from  the  dolla 
area  will  be  adequate  at  the  reduced  level  to  pel 
mit  the  continuation  of  economic  progress  in  th 
United  Kingdom,  although  the  rate  of  progres 
will  naturally  be  somewhat  slower.  The  Chai 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  indicated  his  hope  th* 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  existing  levels  c 
consumption  and  investment  in  many  lines  c 
activity. 

Importance  of  Increased  Dollar  Earnings 

8.  The  decline  of  British  reserves  and  the  in 
position  of  these  import  restrictions  does,  hov 
ever,  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  an  u 
crease  in  the  dollar  earnings  of  the  sterling  are 
It  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  assistance  ayailab 
under  the  Recovery  Program  for  all  participan 
will  be  about  30  percent  below  last  year's  prograr 
Unless  dollar  earnings  are  increased  to  offset  tl 
declining  scale  of  United  States  assistance,  f  urth 
adjustments  may  have  to  be  made  in  subsequei 
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nport  programs.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  f  orth- 
oming  conference  there  will  be  an  exchange  of 
iews  with  respect  to  measures  which  may  be  pro- 
osed  by  the  British  Government  for  this  purpose, 
nd  also  discussion  of  related  questions  concerning 
le  ability  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
icilitate  an  expansion  of  British  dollar  earnings, 
'here  is,  of  course,  no  easy  or  ready  process  by 
hich  this  can  be  accomplished.  On  the  part  of 
le  British  Government  and  the  other  authorities 
1  the  sterling  area  the  problem  involves  difficult 
nd  painstaking  examination  of  a  wide  variety  of 
:onomic  factors.  Policies  designed  to  accomplish 
lis  objective  may  have  to  be  developed  and  pur- 
led along  many  fronts,  and  their  effects  may  be 
sit  only  gradually  in  many  cases. 

jrpose  of  the  Conference 

9.  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  forthcoming 
>nf  erence  to  exchange  views  concerning  the  Brit- 
h  dollar  earnings  problem,  in  the  light  of  the 
Jed  for  adjustment  to  a  declining  level  of  United 
tates  assistance.  It  is  recognized  that  this  prob- 
m  involves  grave  difficulties  not  susceptible  of 
lick  and  easy  solution. 

The  United  States  expects  the  problem  to  be 
tnsidered  within  the  existing  framework  of 
nited  States  foreign  economic  policy  as  expressed 
i  such  measures  as  the  Eeciprocal  Trade  Pro- 
-am,  the  International  Trade  Organization,  the 
uropean  Recovery  Program,  and  the  institutions 
tablished  at  Bretton  Woods. 
The  United  States  Government  is  definitely 
>pef  ul  that  beneficial  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

cannot,  of  course,  forecast  in  any  way  the  re- 
ilts  of  the  conference. 


he  Coming  Into  Effect 

I  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

■atement  by  the  President 

Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  August  2Jt] 

With  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
•  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  the 
orth  Atlantic  Treaty  today  enters  into  effect, 
lis  is  a  momentous  occasion  not  only  for  all  the 
?natories  of  the  treaty,  but  for  all  peoples  who 
are  our  profound  desire  for  stability  and  peace- 
1  development. 

By  this  treaty  we  are  not  only  seeking  to  estab- 

ih  freedom  from  aggression  and  from  the  use 

force  in  the  North  Atlantic  community,  but  we 
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are  also  actively  striving  to  promote  and  preserve 
peace  throughout  the  world.  In  these  endeavors, 
we  are  acting  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  which  imposes  on  us  all  the  most 
solemn  obligations. 

These  obligations,  which  bind  us  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means,  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
tory or  independence  of  any  country,  and  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  in  any  action  it  may  take 
to  preserve  peace,  are  all  clearly  stated  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Today,  as  this  treaty  comes  into  effect,  it  seems 
particularly  appropriate  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  task  we  have  set 
for  ourselves — the  preservation  of  stability  and 
peace.  No  nation  need  fear  the  results  of  our  co- 
operation toward  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  closely  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity can  work  together  for  peace,  the  better  for 
all  people  everywhere. 


Three  Fisheries  Treaties  Ratified 

[Released  to  the  press  August  18] 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  advised  ratification 
of  three  fisheries  treaties,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  on  August  18.  Two  of  these  involve  the 
tuna  fisheries  of  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean:  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Scientific  Investigation  of  Tuna, 
signed  at  Mexico  City  January  25,  1949 ; '  and  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Costa 
Rica  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Washington 
May  31,  1949.1  The  third,  the  international  con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
signed  under  date  of  February  8, 1949,1  covers  the 
species  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  that  are 
of  international  interest.  Parties  to  the  latter 
are:  Canada  (including  Newfoundland),  Den- 
mark, France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
all  countries  that  have  a  fishing  interest  in  the 
area. 

All  three  of  the  agreements  establish  com- 
missions charged  with  the  duty  of  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  particular  fisheries.  No  regulatory 
powers  are  involved,  although  in  the  case  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  individual  governments  may  issued  regu- 
lations upon  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

Following  the  prompt  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for 
early  ratification  by  the  other  nations  involved. 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1949,  p.  174 ;  Mar.  13,  1949,  p.  319 ; 
and  June  12,  1949,  p.  766. 
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[Released  to  the  press  July  28] 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sales  of  surplus  United  States  militarized  and  demilitarized  combat  materiel  effected 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity  as  foreign  surplus  disposal  agent,  during  the  months  of  December  1946,  May, 
June,  July,  September,  October,  November,  and  December  1948,  and  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May  1949,  as 
reported  to  the  Munitions  Division  of  the  Department  and  not  previously  announced. 


Country 


Description  of  materiel 


Belgium 1  YMS  motor  mine  sweeper  and  12  landing 

craft  to  Recimpex,  (a  Belgian  firm)  Brussels. 
Ex-German  vessel  P-568  (air  rescue)  to 
Belgian  national  (demilitarized). 

Brazil Spare  gun  parts 

6  C-47A  aircraft  and  10  T-7  aircraft 

Spare  parts  for  B-25J  aircraft 

3  A-24  aircraft  for  spare  parts  to  Brazilian 
national  (demilitarized) . 

Canada 1  YMS  to  Canadian  national 

Spare  parts  for  tanks 

Chile  1  damaged  C-47  aircraft 

1  AT-6D  aircraft 

China Surplus   ammunition   and   explosives   in   the 

Marianas. 
Surplus  ammunition  and  explosives  in  Bonins, 

Ryukyus,  and  Marianas  Islands. 
1  PC  and  3  SC  vessels  to  Chinese  national 
(demilitarized). 

7  LCM,  1  LCVP,  1  LCP(R)  and  2  LCP(L)  to 
Chinese  national  (demilitarized). 

1  LCT  and  1  LCVP,  demilitarized,  to  Board 
of  Supplies,  Executive  Yuan. 

Colombia 4  C-47A  aircraft  and  6  F-47D  aircraft 

2  OA-10A  aircraft 

4  C-47A  aircraft  and  6  F-47D  aircraft 

Cuba Telescopes,  mounts,  quadrants 

Dominican  Republic 3  83'  Coast  Guard  cutters  and  1  37'  picket 

boat. 

Ecuador 10  rocket  launchers  2.36"  M9A1 

Spare  parts  for  aircraft 

France Ex-German  drydock  no.  65  to  City  of  Nantes. 

262  vessels  (all  smaller  type  craft;  no  warships 
already  on  loan  to  the  French  from  wartime 
lend-lease). 

Greece Ex-German  drydock 

Guatemala Practice  bombs  and  charges 

Ordnance  spare  parts 

Honduras Machine  guns,  rifles,  howitzers 

Ammunition,  gas  masks,  bayonets,  pistols 

Iran Aircraft    spare   parts,    ammunition,    weapon 

spare  parts. 
Grenades,     ammunition,     pistols,     binocular 
spare  parts. 

[taly 9  incomplete,  nonflyable  F-51  aircraft  and  24 

C-45  aircraft  for  use  as  spare  parts. 

3  Minesweepers  (demilitarized) 

30  nonflyable  UC  64A  aircraft 

Mexico 15  flamethrowers,  portable 

Ordnance  spare  parts  for  telescopes,  tanks, 
fuse  setters  and  periscopes. 

Netherlands 1  P-38  aircraft  to  Netherlands  Delft  Technical 

School  (demilitarized). 

Peru Weapon  spare  parts 

.30  and  .50  caliber  ammunition  and  artillery 

shells. 
6  83'  Coast  Guard  cutters  and  1  LCVP 
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Procurement 
cost 


Sales  price 


Date  of 

transfer 


$759,  400.  00 
0) 


157.  06 

312.  00 

52.  33 

861.  00 

000.  00 
311.  04 
122.  00 
029.  00 
608.  12 

318.  61 

000.  00 

100.  00 

600.  00 

604.  00 
886.  00 
604.  00 
381.  84 
000.  00 

362.  50 
629.  28 

106,  298,  208.  00 


6, 

1,  341, 

180, 

650, 

74, 

25, 

3,  576, 

6,  192, 

2,  450, 

180, 

148, 

1,  019, 

443, 

1,  019, 

7, 
454, 


0) 

3, 

10, 

47, 

43, 

1,  142, 

1,  143, 

2,  038, 

0) 

1,  135, 

4, 

147, 


350.  00 

882.  86 
890.  00 
752.  20 
371.  57 

731.  18 

444.  00 


650.  00 
515.  00 
289.  62 


105,  362.  00 


14, 
510, 

703, 


692.  81 
628.  37 


$7,  500.  00 

7,  050.  00 

615.  71 

190,  000.  00 

5.23 

3,  700.  00 

4,  525.  00 

62.  21 

10,  000.  00 
3,  000.  00 

35,  766.  08 

61,  931.  41 

11,  000.  00 
550.  00 

20,  000.  00 

81,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
81,  000.  00 
369.  09 
19,  700.  00 

36.30 

62.93 

100,  000.  00 

2,  191,  915.  00 

400,  000.  00 

335.  00 

873.  47 

3,  102.  30 

3,  208.  27 

286,  903.  53 

193,  163.  69 

339,  000.  00 

390,  000.  00 

96,  750.  00 

451.  50 

51,  645.  59 


3/25/49 
ll/29/4fi 

1/10/48 

4/7/46 

4/20/46 

12/18/46 

10/29/48 

2/25/46 

5/7/48 

4/25/46 

March    ' 

1946 

March    • 

194$ 

7/22/45 

5/29/4J 

5/7/4? 

2/21/46 

3/1/4! 

3/9/4! 

1/14/4! 

10/15/4* 

4/12/4! 

5/6/4! 

4/13/4! 

3/21/4! 


2/9/4! 
2/17/4! 

2/7/4! 
3/28/4! 
4/29/4! 
3/29/4! 

4/29/4! 

3/18/4! 

3/21/4$ 
5/13/4! 
2/18/4! 
4/28/4! 


150.  00      11/19/4! 


1,  097.  87 
38,  905.  98 


3/31/4! 
5/6/4! 

3/14/4! 


000.  00  21,  750.  00 
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Country 


Description  of  matenel 


Procurement 
cost 


Sales  price 


Date  of 
transfer 


ippines. 


zerland 

,ed  Kingdom. 

?uay 


ezuela. 


1  LCP  (L)  to  Philippine  national  (demili- 
tarized) . 

1  landing  craft  to  Philippine  national  (demili- 
tarized) . 

1  SC-703  (sub-chaser)  to  Philippine  national 
(demilitarized) . 

1  YMS-367  to  Philippine  national  (demili- 
tarized) . 

2  LCVP's  to  Philippine  national  (demilita- 
rized) . 

1  P-768  (air  rescue)  vessel  to  Philippine  na- 
tional. 

1  FS-C  vessel  to  Philippine  national  (demili- 
tarized) . 

1  SC— 637  to  Philippine  national  (demilita- 
rized) . 

1,000  carbines  cal.  .30  (MI) 

4,500,300  rds  carbine  ammunition 

1  Coast  Guard  cutter  to  Philippine  national 
(demilitarized) . 

1  C-45  aircraft  and  spare  parts 

1  FS-B  vessel  to  British  national  (demilitar- 
ized)  

Spare  parts  for  AT-1 1  aircraft 

4  BMG  .50  HB  and  14  M1A1  sub-machine 
guns. 

1  C-47  aircraft 

11  B-25J  aircraft  and  2  C-47  aircraft 

Ordnance  spare  parts 

Spare  parts  for  40  mm.  guns 

10  F-47  aircraft. 

Spare  parts  for  F-47D  aircraft 

8  F-47D  aircraft 

12  B-25J  aircraft 

4  F-47D  aircraft 

2  AT-7  aircraft 

1  AT-7  aircraft 


1  Captured  enemy  equipment. 

portation  Into  U.S.  Surplus 
>perty  Located  in  Foreign  Areas1 

ection  508.15  (formerly  §  8508.15  of  Title  32) 
<\LC  Regulation  8,  as  amended  (Departmental 
;ulations  108.30,  108.50,  108.65 ;  11  F.  R.  13423, 
P.  R.  5963,  13  F.  R.  614),  is  hereby  amended 
;her  so  that  the  section  will  read  as  follows: 
508.15   Importations  into  United  States.    Sur- 

3  property  sold  in  foreign  areas  before  July  1, 
3,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
the  same  or  substantially  the  same  form  in 
ch  it  was  exported  from  the  United  States  if 
l  property  was  originally  produced  in  the 
ted  States  and  is  readily  identifiable  as  such, 
jpt  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
•ce  or  his  delegated  representative  specifically 
tiorizes  such  importation  upon  determination 
t  the  importation  would  relieve  domestic  short- 
5  or  otherwise  be  beneficial  to  the  economy  of 

4  Fed.  Reg.  5201. 

f ember  5,   1949 


8,  600.  00 

200.  00 

9/16/48 

139,  500.  00 

450.  00 

6/7/48 

400,  000.  00 

500.  00 

12/27/48 

650,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

11/4/48 

14,  600.  00 

260.  00 

2/9/49 

18,  500.  00 

3, 135.  00 

10/13/48 

12,  912.  00 

1,  295.  00 

10/12/48 

400,  000.  00 

500.  00 

12/27/48 

71,  500.  00 

7,  150.  00 

1/11/49 

109,  132.  78 

10,  935.  73 

3/16/49 

2,  000,  000.  00 

11,000.00 

3/16/49 

78,  273.  84 

27,  660.  52 

1/18/49 

37,  946.  00 

7,  625.  00 

10/7/48 

190.  43 

142.  82 

1/28/49 

317.  11 

31.  71 

1/10/49 

104,  382.  00 

32,  500.  00 

3/11/49 

1,  862,  284.  00 

120,  750.  00 

3/11/49 

15,  915.  69 

1,  517.  14 

1/18/49 

5,  930.  81 

296.  54 

4/26/49 

1,  003,  460.  00 

35,  000.  00 

3/3/49 

71,  112.  60 

7,  111.  26 

3/3/49 

802,  768.  00 

28,  000.  00 

3/3/49 

1,  803,  840.  00 

99,  000.  00 

3/3/49 

401,  384.  00 

14,  000.  00 

3/2/49 

143,  004.  00 

20,  000.  00 

5/6/49 

71,  502.  00 

10,  000.  00 

5/6/49 

this  country:  Provided,  however,  That  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  im- 
portation of  such  property  (a)  for  the  purpose  of 
reconditioning  for  reexport  or  (b)  by  a  veteran 
(or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces)  upon  certifica- 
tion by  him  that  the  importation  is  being  made  for 
his  personal  use  or  (c)  if  sold  primarily  for  and 
imported  for  use  as  scrap  metal  and  the  importer 
furnishes  an  undertaking  in  a  form  and  an  amount 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
insure  that  none  of  the  property  will  be  diverted 
from  use  as  scrap  metal.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  the  importation  of  property  in 
transit  to  a  point  in  the  United  States  on  or  before 
June  30,  1949,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  FLC  Regulation  8,  Order  6  (14  F.  R.  1283) . 

This  order  shall  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 
(58  Stat.  765,  59  Stat.  533,  60  Stat.  168,  60  Stat. 
754,  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  Supp.  1611-1646 :  Pub.  Law 
152,  81st  Cong.) 

August  16, 1949. 

[seal]  Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


I  hope  that  you  will  devote  as  much  time  as  you 
other  obligations  permit  to  the  intensive  period  o 
your  studies  in  Washington  and  that  thereafte 
you  will  be  available  from  time  to  time  for  cor 
tinuing  consultation. 


Consultants  on  Far  Eastern  Policy 
Arrive  in  Washington 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

Text   of   letter   sent    oy   Secretary   Acheson    to 
Raymond  B.  Fosdich 

August  23, 19$ 

Dear  Mr.  Fosdick  :  Now  that  Mr.  Case  has 
arrived  in  Washington  to  join  you  in  your  joint 
service  as  Consultants  on  our  Far  Eastern  policy,1 
I  should  like  to  repeat  in  this  letter  what  has 
already  been  conveyed  to  you  orally. 

I  have  asked  you  to  make  the  great  personal 
sacrifice  of  coming  here  to  consult  with  me  and  my 
principal  advisers  at  a  time  when  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  presents  many  serious  complexities. 
We  desire  every  possible  assistance  in  reaching 
wise  conclusions  regarding  the  policies  which  the 
United  States  should  follow  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  this  country.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state  the  matter  in  terms  of  our  self-interest 
because  I  am  convinced  that  our  interest  coincides 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  countries  which, 
like  our  own,  are  inspired  by  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects 
entirely  free  from  any  sense  of  being  bound  by  any 
preconceived  or  preestablished  policy  or  directive. 
All  of  the  resources  and  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  at  your  disposal  to  facilitate  your 
task.  Ambassador  Jessup,  who  will  be  working 
with  you,  will  make  the  necessary  contacts  and 
arrangements  for  you.  I  hope  you  will  also  seek 
the  views  of  other  competent  persons  in  civilian 
and  official  life  and  weigh  all  opinions  which  you 
can  assemble  within  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  this 
problem. 

I  shall  not  ask  you  to  present  a  report,  but  I  do 
count  on  you  from  time  to  time  as  your  study 
progresses  to  confer  fully  and  frankly  with  me  and 
with  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  Department 
so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  views  in 
framing  recommendations  which  I  shall  make  to 
the  President  and  discuss  with  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


First  Appointment  Under  Departmental 
and  Foreign  Service  Exchange  Program 

On  August  23  the  Department  of  State  ai 
nounced  that  Margaret  Joy  Tibbetts,  divisions 
assistant  in  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealt 
Affairs,  has  been  selected  as  the  first  departments 
officer  to  be  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Service  unci 
a  recently  inaugurated  exchange  program  of  tl 
Department  of  State  and  Foreign  Service  officer 
Objective  of  the  new  program,  initiated  by  Deput 
Under  Secretary  Peurifoy,  is  to  provide  furtht 
training  and  development  of  qualified  officers  b 
means  of  an  interchange  of  Foreign  Service  an 
Departmental  personnel.  Through  this  exchang 
Department  of  State  officers  will  be  given  the  o] 
portunity  to  gain  experience  in  the  conduct  of  fo: 
eign  relations  overseas,  and  Foreign  Service  of 
cers,  in  turn,  will  be  brought  into  closer  conta' 
with  foreign-policy  developments  in  Washingto 

In  her  first  overseas  assignment,  Miss  Tibbet 
will  serve  in  the  political  affairs  section  of  the  En 
bassy  in  London.     She  will  replace  David  Lin 
baugh,  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  who 
returning  to  Washington  in  the  near  future. 

The  exchange  program  is  expected  to  provk 
data  on  possible  means  of  carrying  out  the  Hoov 
Commission  recommendation  that  the  Departmei 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  be  amalgamate 
into  a  single  organization,  members  of  whi< 
would  be  available  for  assignment  to  Washingt( 
or  any  one  of  the  300  Foreign  Service  posts  sea 
tered  throughout  the  world.  Department  of  Sta 
officials  indicate  that  a  considerable  number  of  a; 
plicants  will  be  processed  for  appointment  to  ove 
seas  assignments  during  the  coming  months. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

John  C.  Elliott  as  Chief  of  the  Munitions  Division,  Off 
of  Controls,  effective  July  10,  1949. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1949,  p.  279. 
addressed  to  Everett  Case. 


A  similar  letter  was 


Correction 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  regrets  the  misspell- 
ing of  Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas'  name  in  the 
issue  of  August  15,  1949,  both  on  the  cover  and  on 
page  229.  Ambassador  Douglas  spells  his  first  name 
"Lewis"  rather  than  "Louis". 
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•reign  Relations  on  Far  East,  1933 
leased 

eleased  to  the  press  August  27] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  27 
'reign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Volume 
I,  The  Far  East.  This  is  the  first  volume  to  be 
npleted  of  the  five  volumes  which  will  comprise 
i  Foreign  Relations  series  for  1933. 
More  than  half  of  volume  III  deals  with  the 
r  Eastern  crisis  created  by  Japanese  aggression 
amst  China,  the  earlier  stages  of  which  were  re- 
"ded  in  volumes  for  1931  and  1932.  At  the  be- 
mmg  of  1933  the  Japanese  seized  Shanhaikwan, 
er  overran  Jehol  province,  extended  their  mili- 
7  activities  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  with- 
ew  from  the  League  of  Nations  when  their 
aons  were  condemned  by  that  organization. 
>en  hostilities  were  ended  by  the  signing  of  the 
ice  at  Tangku  on  May  31,  1933,  which  was  fol- 
ded by  shaky  peace  lasting  until  the  outbreak 
real  though  unrecognized  war  in  July  1937. 
American  policy  with  regard  to  the  Far  East- 
i  crisis  continued  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
1931  and  1932,  depending  upon  the  influence  of 
s  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  nonrecog- 
lon  of  changes  brought  about  by  aggression, 
th  respect  to  nonrecognition,  Secretary  of  State 
mson  after  consultation  with  President-elect 
osevelt  was  able  to  assure  the  British  that  there 
uld  be  no  change  of  policy  with  the  coming 
tnge  of  administration. 

Hie  unwillingness  of  the  American  Government 
resort  to  military  or  economic  sanctions  against 
pan  is  shown  in  the  1933  record  as  it  was  in 
SI  and  1932.  In  a  telegram  of  January  13, 
13,  to  Geneva,  Secretary  Stimson  stated :  "The 
ssent  administration  has  clearly  voiced  its  be- 

it!1tt  resort  by  the  world  to  use  of  sanctions 
uld  be  unwise  in  principle  and  would  not  have 
•  support."  This  attitude  is  expressed  in  other 
:uments,  most  definitely  in  a  letter  from  Presi- 
tt  Hoover  to  Secretary  Stimson  on  February 
1933.  After  the  change  of  administrations, 
Department  of  State  on  March  11  informed 
British  Embassy  that  the  administration  would 
ss  for  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
isident  to  impose  embargoes  but  added  that  this 
'eminent  did  not  perceive  that  any  useful  pur- 
;e  would  be  served  by  imposing  an  embargo  on 
is  to  China  and  Japan  in  the  existing  circum- 
nces.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  on  March  31, 
tructed  the  American  representative  at  Geneva 
t  the  American   Government   would   not  be 

Member  5,    7949 


drawn  into  any  discussion  of  „ 
the  League  of  Nations  had  made1 

There  are  warnings  in  the  1933  reu. 
future  war  between  the  United  States  ai. 
As  reported  from  Paris  on  February  7,  ati. 
diplomat  mentioned  the  Philippines  as  an  object 
of  Japanese  aggression  and  stated  that  Japan's 
preparations  for  war  were  aimed  directly  at  the 
United  States.  On  March  17  it  was  reported  that 
this  was  the  view  of  the  French  General  Staff. 
From  Tokyo,  Ambassador  Grew  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  that  Japan  was  not  bluffing  and  that  mili- 
tary propaganda  had  led  many  to  believe  that  war 
by  Japan  with  the  United  States  or  Eussia  was 
inevitable.  The  same  idea  from  a  Russian  source 
was  reported  by  Ambassador  Grew  on  March  9. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  reports  from 
Tokyo  on  the  likelihood  or  inevitability  of  a  Rus- 
sian-Japanese war,  and  apparently  the  general 
view  in  Tokyo  was  that  such  a  war  was  far  more 
likely  than  one  in  which  the  United  States  would 
be  involved.  This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
veteran  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  General 
Pabst,  who  warned,  as  reported  on  December  12, 
that  the  Japanese  naval  ambitions  pointed  toward 
the  South  Pacific  with  the  Philippines  as  the  first 
object  of  attack.  Nelson  T.  Johnson,  Minister  in 
China,  had  reported  on  June  12  his  personal  con- 
viction that  the  departure  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines,  upon  their  being  granted 
independence,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Japanese  advance  southward. 

In  addition  to  the  section  on  the  Far  Eastern 
crisis,  this  volume  contains  sections  on  China,  Ja- 
pan, and  Siam  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1933, 
Volume  III,  The  Far  East,  was  compiled  by  John 
Gilbert  Reid  of  the  Division  of  Historical' Policy 
Research,  under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perkins, 
editor  of  Foreign  Relations.  Copies  of  this  vol- 
ume (xcviii,  794  pp.)  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  $2.75  each. 


Department  of  State  Answers  Criticism  on  China 
Policy — Continued  from  page  352 

failure  to  publish  the  complete  text  of  this  letter 
distorts  the  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  printed 
is  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  sixteenth  point  is  directed  to  a  criticism  of 
the  omission  of  an  explanation  for  the  failure  to 
include  the  views  of  General  MacArthur  or  Scap. 
In  a  recent  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  18,  General  MacArthur  pointed  out  that  he 
had  forwarded  his  general  views  on  the  subject  of 
China  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  Dr.  Judd  is  a  mem- 
ber, on  March  3, 1948. 
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William  E.  McCahon,  author  of  the  article  on  the  revision  and 
extension  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Protective  Services,  Department  of 

State. 

George  L.  Warren,  author  of  the  article  on  third  special  ses- 
sion of  the  IRO,  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons, 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Warren  is  United  States  Representa- 
tive to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly  publication   compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and   by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded  concerning    treaties   and   in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become   a 
party  and   treaties   of  general   inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


rhe  Problem  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 
it  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


y  David  W.  Wainhouse  and  Philip  A.  Mangano 


INTRODUCTION 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at 
3  fourth  regular  session  will  resume  considera- 
on  of  the  problem  of  the  disposition  of  the  former 
alian  colonies.     This  item  will  be  one  of  the  most 
lDortant  on  its  agenda.     The  settlement  of  this 
fficult  and  complicated  problem  has  been  given 
e  United  Nations  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of 
f  four  great  powers— the  United  States,   the 
mted  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R,  and  France— to 
ach  agreement  on  the  matter.     So  wide  has  been 
e  range  of  international  opinion  on  possible  so- 
tions  that  no  decision  could  be  reached  by  the 
toeral  Assembly  after  initial  study  and  debate 
3t  spring.     The  course  of  that  debate  and  the 
nous  proposals  considered  and  voted  upon  are 
b  subject  of  extended  treatment  in  this  article. 
The  territories  involved  are  the  three  former 
ihan    colonies— Libya,    Eritrea,    and    Italian 
maliland— comprising  a  total  area  of  over  1  mil- 
n  square  miles  and  a  combined  population  of 
sr  3  million.     Stretching  between  Egypt  on  the 
;t  and  Tunisia  and  Algeria  on  the  west,  Libya  is 

far  the  largest  of  the  three  former  colonies, 
i  population,  like  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somali- 
id,  is  approximately  1  million.  The  native  pop- 
ition,  composed  mainly  of  Berbers  and  Arabs, 
Moslem  in  religion.  Although  much  of  the  ter- 
ory  is  desert,  the  basis  of  its  economy  is  agri- 
tural  and  pastoral,  chiefly  in  the  sections  along 
i  Mediterranean  coast,  along  mountain  slopes 
1  at  scattered  oases  in  the  interior.  Since  libera- 
n  from  Axis  control  in  1943,  most  of  Libya  has 
n  under  separate  British  administrations  for 
renaica  (the  eastern  portion)  and  Tripolitania 
ie  western  part  bordering  on  Tunisia  and  Al- 
ia). There  are  Italian  and  Jewish  minorities 
the  coastal  areas  of  Tripolitania  of  approxi- 
tely  40  thousand  and  15  thousand,  respectively, 
renaica,  in  June  of  this  year,  was  granted  self- 
'ernment  for  internal  affairs  under  the  over-all 
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protection  and  supervision  of  the  British  admin- 
istration. A  third  part  of  Libya,  the  sparsely 
populated  Fezzan  in  the  southwest,  has  been  under 
French  administration  since  occupation  of  that 
area  during  the  war  by  French  forces  pushing;  up 
from  West  Africa. 

In  East  Africa,  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland 
border  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  re- 
spectively.    Inland,  Eritrea  stretches  along  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  Ethiopia  and  the  east- 
ern tip  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    With  a 
mixed  population  of  Christian  Copts  and  Moslems 
together  with  an  Italian  community  in  the  towns' 
of  Asmara  and  Massawa,  the  inhabitants  total  over 
1  million.     Italian  Somaliland,  with  a  population 
of  about  970  thousand,  is  the  least  developed  of  the 
former  colonies.     Its  inhabitants  are  closely  re- 
lated by  race  and  culture  to  the  Somalis  in  Brit- 
ish and  French  Somaliland,  southeastern  Ethi- 
opia and  northern  Kenya.     Their  religion  is  the 
Moslem  faith.     Both  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somali- 
land are  poor  in  natural  resources.     Though  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  in  their  economies,  both  must 
import  a  certain  amount  of  their  food  require- 
ments.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  is  nomadic  or  seminomadic,  and  politi- 
cal or  social  advancement,  except  in  settled  areas, 
has  been  slow.     Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland 
have    been    under    British    administration    since 

w^c °rdjng  to  article  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Italy,  signed  February  10,  1947,  Italy  re- 
nounced all  right  and  title  to  her  former  colonial 
possessions  in  Africa.  It  was  established  that 
pending  their  final  disposition  they  would  remain 
under  their  "present,"  British  and  French,  ad- 
ministration. The  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U  S.  S.  R.  and  France  jointly  were 
to  determine  the  final  disposition  within  1  year 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  (Septem- 
ber 15,  1947)  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  annex 
XI  of  the  treaty.     Annex  XI  embodied  a  Joint 
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Declaration  by  the  four  great  powers,  engaging 
themselves  to  seek  a  settlement  'in  the  light  of  the 
wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  security,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  views  of  other  interested  Governments. 
The  declaration  provided  that  if,  with  respect  to 
anv  of  these  territories,  the  four  powers  were  un- 
able to  agree  within  1  year  fern  the  coming  mto 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Italy,  "the  mat- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  a  recommendation,  and  the 
Four  Powers  agree  to  accept  the  recommendation 
and  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect 
to  it "     It  was  further  provided  that  the  deputies 
of  the  (four)  Foreign  Ministers  should  continue 
consideration  of  the  problem  so  as  to  furnish  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  with  recommenda- 
tions on  this  matter.    The  deputies  were  also  to 
send  out  commissions  of  investigation  to  the  terri- 
tories involved  to  obtain  necessary  data  and  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  their 
deputies  labored  long  and  intensively  with  this 
problem  before  and  after  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
When  the  Council  met  for  the  first  time  at  London 
in  September  1945,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  principle  of  trusteeship  as  outlined  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  signed  a  few  months 
earlier   should  be  applied.    However,  there  was 
little  meeting  of  minds  on  the  form  of  trusteeship 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  three  territories, 
whether  under  the  administration  of  a  single  state, 
of  a  group  of  states,  or  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization   itself.     Former  .Secretary    of    State 
Byrnes,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  proposed 
administration  of  all  three  areas  by  the  United 
Nations,  acting  through  the  Trusteeship  Council 
Qualified  support  for  this  proposal  was  initially 
eiven  by  the  British  who,  however,  felt  that  it 
might  be  applied  only  to  Libya     France  preferred 
single-power  trusteeships  with  Italy  as  the  ad- 
ministering power.    The  Soviet  Union  also  ad- 
hered to  the  idea  of  individual  trusteeships  and 
advanced  a  claim  to  such  a  trusteeship  for  itself 
inTripolitania.  .  .  , 

The  four  Foreign  Ministers  again  took  up  the 
problem  at  a  Paris  session  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  April  25-May  20  and  June  15-July  12 
1946     The  Soviet  Union  by  this  time  had  moved 
from  a  claim  to  trusteeship  in  Tripolitania  to  ad- 
vocacy of  a  joint  Soviet-Italian  trusteeship  for 
that  area      From  that  position  it  shifted  to  sup- 
port for  Italian  trusteeship  in  all  three  territories 
along  lines  that  French  had  already  proposed. 
Although  preferring  its  own  plan  for  direct  United 
Nations  trusteeship's,  the  United  States  was pre- 
pared to  accept  the  French  plan  if  the  others 
could    agree    and   if    a    definite    date .were >   set 
for  the  independence  of  Eritrea  and  Libya     Brit- 
ain   which  Phad  assured  the  Senussi  leaders  of 
CvrerTaica  during  the  war  that  they  would  never 
Sain  be  allowed  to  come  under  Italian  rule  could 
Sit  agree  to  the  French  plan,  and  the  French  For- 
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ei<m  Minister  could  not  agree  to  a  time  limit  for 
independence.  The  British  made  counterpropos- 
als for  the  immediate  independence  of  all  oi  Libya. 
but  obtained  no  general  support.  The  United 
States  then  reverted  to  its  original  proposal. 

Later,  during  the  June-July  meeting  of  the  *  or- 
eign  Ministers,  it  was  agreed  in  principle  that  if 
the  four  powers  could  not  agree  on  a  solution 
within  a  year  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
peace  treaty,  they  would  refer  the  matter  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  recommendation,  binding 
themselves  in  advance  to  accept  that  recommenda- 
tion and  to  put  it  into  effect.  This  agreement  was 
accepted  by  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  in  Octo- 
ber 1946,  and  finally  emerged  in  the  four-powei 
declaration  of  February  10, 1947  which  was  incor- 
porated as  annex  XI  in  the  treaty.  .    . 

The  establishment  of  a  Four  Power  Commissioi 

of  Investigation  by  the  deputies  of  the  Foreigi 

Ministers  was  delayed  until  the  fall  of  1947  be 

cause  the  Soviet  Union  took  the  position  that  i 

could  not  be  organized  before  the  Italian  treat; 

had  been  ratified.    The  Commission  wasfinall 

sent  out  to  the  territories  in  November  1947,  visit 

ins  Eritrea,  Italian  Somahland  and  Libya.    Aite 

it  had  completed  its  investigation,  including  spe 

cial  attention  to  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  in  s 

far  as  they  could  be  evaluated   the  Commissi©. 

reported  to  the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  in  Jul 

1948     The  deputies  also  received  the  views  ot  tfi 

other  interested  states  including  Egypt  and  ltalj 

The  deputies  made  further  efforts  to  reach  agre< 

ment  on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  report  an 

other  data.    By  this  time  the  United  States  ha 

moved  away  from  advocacy  of  direct  United  IN. 

tions  administration  because  of  lack  of  support 

the  other  powers  and  because  the  existing  state  < 

East-West  relations  made  it  seem  unlikely  th 

such  an  arrangement  could  be  effectively  applie 

France  and  the  U.S.S.R.   still,  favored  ttaln 

trusteeship  generally  though  with  ™atlons^ 

the  details.    Britain  and  the  United  States  b 

lieved  Italian  trusteeship  in  Italian  Somalilai 

would  be  feasible  and  acceptable  to  a  majority 

The  inhabitants  but  felt  that  British  administi 

tion  in  at  least  a  part  of  Libya,  particularly 

Cyrenaica,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  t 

desires  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  interests 

international  security.    The  United  State,  ft 

later  the  United  Kingdom  supported  the  stro 

Ethiopian  claim  to  part  of  the  territory  of  Erift 

on  ethnic  and  economic  grounds  and  also  si 

ported  Ethiopia's  need  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 

1  With  the  approach  of  the  deadline  for  foi 

power  agreement,  September  15, 1948,  the  U.S.S 

Sled  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  . Foreign  Mir 

ters   though  it  seemed  apparent  that  absence 

aJreementbamong  the  deputies  would  continue 

bf  reflected  in  the  Council     This  ^mpressmnj 

confirmed  when  the  Council  met  on  September 

at  Paris  where  the  Soviet  delegation  reversed 

position.    It  proposed  United  Nations  trust 

ships  fSr  all  three  territories  along  lines  marke 
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imilar  to  the  original  American  proposals  of 
945,  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the  other  three 
;overnments.     The  four  governments,  unable  to 
gree,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General 
f  the  United  Nations  dated  September  15,  1948 
aforming  him  that  they  were  referring  the  prob- 
;m  to  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with 
tie   pertinent   provisions   of   the   Italian   peace 
peaty.  _  The  four  powers  also  sent  for  the  in- 
ormation  of  the  members  the  report  of  the  Four 
•ower  Commission  of  Investigation  which  visited 
-lbya,  Eritrea,  and  former  Italian  Somaliland 
Inder  pressure  of  other  business,  the  General 
.ssembly  did  not  reach  the  point  of  considering 
ns  problem  at  the  first  part  of  its  third  regular 
sssion  at  Paris  last  fall.     The  matter  was  sched- 
led  for  discussion  at  the  second  part  of  that  ses- 
on  meeting  m  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1949 


.  INITIAL  DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE  I 

rocedural  Matters 

Hard  upon  the  election  of  Fernand  van  Lang- 
ihove    (Belgium)    as   Chairman,   Committee  I 
roceeded,  at  its  238th  meeting,  April  6,  1949,  to 
ke  up  the  question  of  the  former  Italian  col- 
lies.   Two    procedural   questions    immediately 
•ose,  involving  the  manner  in  which  Italy  and 
presentatives  of  substantial  political  groups  of 
te  inhabitants  of  the  African  territories  might 
-esent  their  views  to  the  Committee. 
The  Italian  Government  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
tary-General dated  April  4  1  formally  requested 
|  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
the  problem.     John    Foster    Dulles    of    the 
tnted  States  delegation  proposed  that  the  Com- 
ittee  accede  to  the   Italian   request   and   sub- 
itted  a  draft  resolution  providing  for  appro- 
late  participation  by  an  Italian  representative, 
tnout   vote,    in   the   Committee's    discussions, 
us  proposal  was  immediately  adopted.2 
lne  representative  of  Pakistan.  Sir  Zafrullah 
turn, ,  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Committee  would 
Jk  the  views  of  the  local  inhabitants.    He  also 
?gested  that  the  Italian  spokesman  should  ini- 
Hy  give  an  account  of  his  country's  past  co- 
ual  policies  and  aims.     The  United  Kingdom 
sresentative  then  came  forward  with  a  proposal 
p  a  three-member  subcommittee  which  would 
•een  requests  for  hearings  in  the  Assembly  of 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/430. 

U.N.    doc.    A/C.1/SR.238    and    U.N.    doc.    A/C 1/431 

I  IS  » t,onV after  noting  the  Italian  request,  stated 
t :  the  Assembly  "decides  to  invite  the  Government  of 
iy  to  send  a  representative  to  sit,  without  vote,  during 

nV  n1?^  /  s  consideration  of  the  Question  of  the  dis- 
ai  or  the  former  Italian  colonies,  such  representative 
n,FIeSl  •  the  PurP°se  of  answering  questions,  pro- 
log such  assistance  as  the  Committee  may  require  and 
s  ng  an  Initial  statement,  as  well  as  such  further  state- 
rs as  the  Committee  may  require." 
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representatives  of  parties  or  organizations  in  the 
territories.  The  subcommittee  would  report  to 
Committee  I  on  "the  extent  to  which  these  parties 
or  organizations  represent  substantial  sections  of 
opinion  in  the  territory  in  question"  and  would 
make  recommendations  on  whether  they  should 
be  heard  and  if  so,  how  they  should  be  heard.3 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  no  such  group  had  as  yet  requested  a  hearing, 
the  matter  was  temporarily  laid  aside.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  members  fully  agreed  on  the 
principle  that  hearings  should  be  afforded  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  population  at  the  proper 
time. 

At  the  240th  and  242d  meetings  of  Committee 
I,  the  United  Kingdom  revised  proposal  for  a 
subcommittee  to  "screen"  requests  for  hearing 
representatives  of  groups  of  the  inhabitants  was 
taken  up.  As  revised,  the  British  proposal 
left  open  the  number  of  states  to  be  represented 
on  the  subcommittee.4  A  French  amendment 
proposed  that  the  subcommittee  study  and  take 
into  account  "the  information  on  political  organi- 
zations in  the  respective  territories  contained  in 
the  Four  Power  Commission  report."5  At 
Egypt's  suggestion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  deadline 
be  set  for  the  receipt  of  requests  for  hearings, 
with  April  23  as  the  terminal  date.  A  Cuban  pro- 
posal called  for  establishment  of  an  eleven-mem- 
ber subcommittee  to  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man according  to  geographical  distribution.6 

Lhe  first  list  of  possible  members  of  the  sub- 
committee proposed  by  Chairman  van  Langen- 
hove  named  the  seven  following  states  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee:  Norway,  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,  Iran,  France,  Brazil,  and  the  United  King- 
dom.7 This  proposal  was  challenged  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  who  asked 

:£r  t^I"^1  of  one  or  more  Slav  states>  including 
the  U.S.S.R.8  The  United  States  indicated  that 
perhaps  neither  it  nor  the  U.S.S.R.  need  be  repre- 
sented on  the  subcommittee,  since  the  list  proposed 
by  the  Chairman  possessed  a  good  balance. 

The  Chairman  was  finally  asked  to  prepare  a 
hst  of  11  members  of  a  "screening"  subcommittee. 
The  new  list,  which  was  adopted  without  objec- 
tion, included  Brazil,  Egypt,  France,  Haiti,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.9  An  informal 
Venezuelan  suggestion  that  the  subcommittee  ar- 
range to  hear  Italian  views  on  the  representative 
character  of  groups  requesting  a  hearing  was 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/432.  The  Four-Power  Commission 
of  Investigation,  whose  report  was  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  had,  of  course,  made  a  considerable 
effort  to  consult  local  opinion  in  Libya,  Eritrea,  and 
former  Italian  Somaliland  and  had  recorded  its  views  on 
the  trends  of  feeling  in  each  territory. 
U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/432/rev.l. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/434. 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.242. 

7  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.240. 
'Ibid. 

9  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.242. 
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called  rather  sharply  into  question  by  Ethiopia, 
Haiti,  and  Pakistan.  Disagreement  on  this  point 
was  resolved  with  the  understanding  that  the  sub- 
committee would  be  free  to  determine  what  evi- 
dence it  wished  to  hear  and  whom  it  should  con- 

suit 10 

A  show  of  hands  vote  was  then  taken  on  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  resolution  as  amended  by 
France  and  Egypt.  The  proposal  was  adopted 
by  51  votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

Opening  Statements  by  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.5.K. 

Between  April  6  and  9,  the  delegates  of  each  of 
the  four  powers  which  had  labored  long  with  the 
controversial  problem  made  initial  statements  on 
the  views  of  their  respective  governments.  _ 

Mr  Dulles  spoke  for  the  United  States  on  April 
6  "  He  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  was  exer- 
cising an  authority  "unique  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations."  The  four  powers  had  agreed 
in  advance  to  be  bound  by  the  Assembly's  recom- 
mendations. Accordingly,  the  Assembly  would 
in  effect  be  a  "supreme  legislative  authority  on 
this  issue.  He  emphasized  the  baffling  nature  of 
the  problem,  referred  to  changes  in  the  positions 
of  the  four  powers  during  their  efforts  to  reach 
a  solution,  and  described  reference  of  the  question 
to  the  Assembly  as  "an  act  of  faith  m  the  United 

^  ThHnterests  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  peace 
and  securitv,  principles  laid  down  m  the  ltai- 
Ln  peac'reaty  and  certainly  in  the  Charter  were 
governing.  The  United  States  had  concluded 
that  Libya  should  be  placed  on  the  road  to  early 
independence  under  the  trusteeship  of  a  state  or 
states  able  to  promote  such  independence  and  to 
assure  that  the  territory  play  its  part  m  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
United  States  favored  British  administration 
under  trusteeship  for  Cyrenaica  (eastern  part  ot 
Libya)  in  any  case,  whether  the  Assembly  dealt 
with  Libya  as  a  whole  or  in  part  The  British 
had  given  concrete  evidence  of  their  ability  to 
guide    non-self-governing    peoples    toward    m- 

^With  respect  to  Eritrea,  much  less  advanced 
toward  self-government,  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  to  the 
close  affinity  of  much  of  that  area  with  the  neigh- 
boring Ethiopian  people.     Because  of  this  affinity, 
because  of  the  legitimate  desire  of  Ethiopia  for 
direct   access   to   the   sea,   and   because   of   the 
demonstrated  relationship  of  eastern  Eritrea  m 
the  past  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  the  United  States  believed  that  the 
eastern   part,   including   Massawa   and   Asmara, 
might  be  incorporated  into  Ethiopia.     Provision 
could  be  made  for  the  appropriate  protection  ot 
Italian     and     other     minorities.     The     western 


10  Ibb'l. 

11  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/435. 

»  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  484. 
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province,  closely  connected  with  the  people  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  should  have  its  future 
provided  for  separately.    As  for  Italian  Soma h- 

land,  where  progress  toward  ^dePendenf  e XSd 
government  would  require  a  long  period  of  gu  d- 
ance  the  United  States  believed  that  Italy  could 
well'be  entrusted  with  the  administration  under 
the  trusteeship  system.  Despite  excesses  ot  the 
oast  Italy  had  rewon  its  democratic  and  peace- 
Cing  character,  and  the  Italian  people  could  ap- 
propriately be  afforded  opportunity  to  participate 
instructively  in  the  development  of  a  part  of 
Africa  in  cooperation  with  the  native  peoples. 

A  statement  of  France's  views  was  given  on 
April  7  bv  M.  Chauvel,  who  reviewed  briefly  the 
history  of  the  issue  since  the  end  of  the  war.    He 
stressed  the  importance  of  an  early  settlement  be- 
cause   provisional    military    administration ,    wa 
satisfactory  neither  to  the  inhabitants  nor  to  the 
occupying    Powers.     He    held    that    Somaliland 
wasT-oi  and  politically  backward ;  Eritrea  had U 
Cootie  and  Moslem  population;  and  that  Oy re 
mica Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezz an  constituted 
distinct  regions  of  Libya  none  of  which  yet  quah 
fied I  for  self-government.     Administration  of  al 
of  these  territories  under  trusteeship  had  beer 
favoredYenerally  by  the  four  powers  after  then 
tody  of  the  matlerf  allowing  for  a  vjrgj 
on  the  transfer  of  Eritrean  territory  to  Ethiopia 
France  did  not  believe  that  either  a  direct  Unit* 
Nations  trusteesh  p   (as  proposed  by  the  Unite* 
States  in  1945  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  3ust  prio 
foth    third  session  Jof  the  Assembly)  nor  acol 
lective  trusteeship  in  the  hands  of  several  state 
would  provide  a  workable  or  effective  admmistra 
don     In  the  case  of  a  direct  United  Nations  tru* 
teeship,   even   if   a   capable   administrator   we 
rhosen  he  could  not  depend  on  adequate  finance 
resources  f  rom  the  United  Nations  budget  to  met 
local  development  needs.  f  •T,„£Mq  +n  h. 

M  Chauvel  said  that  France  continued  to  b« 
lieve  that  Italy  was  qualified  to  assume  tl 
responSbility  for  trusteeship  even  though  she  wi 
nofa  membeyr  of  the  United  Nations.  Althou 
Ethiopia  had  a  right  to  reparations  far past Jta| 
injustices  and  to  guaranties  for  the f  uture .the | 
Italian  Kepublic  would  know  how  to  ac t in  a  spn 
of  democracy  and  progress,  and  its  administr 
lion  would  be  under  the  over-all  scrutiny  of  tl 

U  MfMctn  Tunited  Kingdom)  regretted  J 
the  French  view  did  not  coincide  with  that  ot  t 
British  Government.  Britain,  he  said,  had  a 
ministered  the  East  African  territories  since  1 
and  all  of  Libya  except  for  the  Fezzan  since  19. 
and  had  carried  a  substantial  deficit  for  those  ter 
tories.  Provisional  military  administration  i 
der  the  restrictions  of  the  Hague  convention  h 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  important  and  need 
steps  of  any  far-reaching  economic  or  politi 
character  in  the  territories.    Mr.  McNeil  was 
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ferring  to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  a  military 
occupant  under  the  Hague  Regulations  Respecting 
the  Law  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land  (1907) . 

He  maintained  that  the  problems  and  stages  of 
development  of  the  territories  were  so  different 
that  each  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  entity, 
not  in  terms  of  a  common  solution.  Although 
a  unified  Libya  was  a  legitimate  objective, 
its  inhabited  parts  were  widely  separated  and 
it  actually  had  three  separate  administrations.  If 
it  were  proposed  that  France  be  granted  certain 
rights  in  the  Fezzan,  the  British  would  support 
;he  proposal.  For  Cyrenaica,  there  was  the  stand- 
ing pledge  to  the  Senussi,  who  had  fought  beside 
;he  British,  that  they  would  not  again  come  under 
[talian  rule.  This  position  implied  no  hostility 
;oward  Italian  claims.  If  Britain  were  asked  to 
idmmister  Cyrenaica  and  prepare  its  peoples  for 
jarly  independence,  it  would  faithfully  do  so.  The 
relationship  was  such  that,  if  trusteeship  were  felt 
lesirable  for  that  area,  and  Britain  felt  that  it  was, 
he  Cyrenaicans  would  naturally  look  to  Great 
3ritain  as  the  logical  trustee.  In  such  case,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  would  maintain  contact  with 
)ther  parties  in  Libya  looking  toward  eventual 
inity. 

As  for  Tripolitania,  the  British  had  no  desire 
o  retain  administrative  functions.  Substantial 
eforms  were  needed  but  were  difficult  under  the 
urrent  "restrictive"  regime.  The  United  King- 
lorn  favored  the  transfer  of  eastern  Eritrea  to 
Ethiopia  not  only  because  this  should  benefit  the 
nhabitants  but  because  Ethiopia  deserved  com- 
>ensation.  The  peoples  of  the  predominantly 
loslem  western  province  would  expect  some  dif- 
erent  arrangement.  Finally,  the  United  King- 
om  agreed  that  Italian  Somaliland  was  not  ready 
or  independence  and  that  Italy  might  appro- 
nately  be  asked  to  assume  trusteeship  there. 

Mr.  Gromyko  (U.S.S.R.)  spoke  on  April  9.  He 
egan  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  a  solution 
mong  the  four  powers,  in  the  3  years  during 
rhich  they  considered  the  problem,  had  been 
iwarted  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
tates.  According  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  U.S.S.R., 
iroughout  the  four-power  negotiations,  had  con- 
stently  sought  to  achieve  agreement  by  making 
wicessions  to  the  points  of  view  of  the  other  del- 
ations. It  had,  however,  never  been  able  to  ac- 
spt  British  proposals  which  would  further 
lengthen  the  quasi  monopolistic  position  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ed  Sea  area.  After  the  decision  that  a  year 
lould  be  allowed  for  four-power  agreement  after 
ie  Italian  treaty  came  into  force,  and  that  other- 
ise  the  matter  would  be  subject  to  General  As- 
•mbly  decision,  the  three  Western  powers,  Mr. 
romyko  charged,  had  tried  to  drag  out  discus- 
ons,  feeling  sure  that  their  wishes  would  obtain 
ajority  support  in  the  Assembly.  When  the 
iar's  deadline  was  approaching,  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
ade  a  last  effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  prompt- 
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ing  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
September  13-15,  1948.  This  was  not,  in  the  So- 
viet view,  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  because  some 
of  the  other  governments  had  not  sent  their  For- 
eign Ministers.14  Nevertheless,  he  said,  further 
Soviet  proposals  had  been  submitted,  first  for 
Italian  trusteeship  in  each  territory  and  then  for 
direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  along  the  lines 
of  the  original  American  proposal  of  1945.15  Lack 
of  agreement  stemmed,  said  Mr.  Gromyko,  from 
the  attitude  of  the  three  Western  powers  that  Ital- 
ian Somaliland  should  be  given  separate  treat- 
ment, and  from  the  British  pretensions  to  a  spe- 
cial position  in  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania. 

Mr.  Gromyko  asserted  that  the  British  and 
American  delegates  in  Committee  I  had,  in  their 
opening  statements,  been  deliberately  vague  as  to 
Tripolitania  and  the  western  part  of  Eritrea; 
hence,  he  assumed,  there  must  be  some  private 
agreement  between  their  governments  to  leave 
those  areas  under  British  control  which,  he  said, 
amounted  to  United  States  control. 

The  Soviet  delegate  then  charged  that  British 
administration  had  depressed  the  economic  life 
of  the  territories,  had  kept  the  peoples  from 
self-development,  and  had  taken  out  quanti- 
ties of  factory  equipment  and  other  resources. 
French  administration  in  the  Fezzan  was  similarly 
criticized.  In  essence,  Mr.  Gromyko  charged  that 
the  Western  powers  were  seeking  to  transform  the 
African  territories  into  "strategic  military  bases" 
for  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
aimed  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

After  a  self-righteous  portrayal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  great  friend  of  non-self-governing 
peoples,  the  Soviet  representative  concluded  by 
presenting  "suggestions"  for  direct  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  over  all  the  former  Italian  colo- 
nies.16 For  each  of  the  three  territories,  an  ad- 
ministrator would  be  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  would  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Council,  including  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  who  would  select  two  representatives  of  the 
European  and  indigenous  residents  of  each  terri- 
tory to  serve  on  such  Councils.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  the  independence  of  Libya  and  Eritrea 
after  10  years,  but  no  date  would  'be  set  for  the 

14  The  Western  powers  were  agreed  that  the  meeting  was 
that  of  the  Council,  since  in  each  case,  their  representa- 
tives had  full  powers  to  act  for  their  Foreign  Ministers. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion was  proposing  direct  U.N.  trusteeship  during  the 
Cfm  discussions  in  1945,  the  Soviet  delegation  was  ap- 
proaching former  Secretary  Byrnes  with  a  proposal  that 
Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.S.  each  take  over  admin- 
istration of  one  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Molotov  privately 
told  Mr.  Byrnes  that  "the  Soviet  Union  should  take  the 
place  that  is  due  it  .  .  .  and  therefore  should  have  bases 
m  the  Mediterranean  for  its  merchant  fleet."  See  James 
F  Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly,  Harper  and  Bros.  1947  pp. 
95-96.  Apparently  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  so  sensitive  about 
mentioning  the  strategic  and  security  importance  of  Libya 
in  the  Cfm  as  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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grant  of  independence  to  Italian  Somaliland.  In 
the  case  of  Eritrea,  Ethiopia  would  be  granted  a 
territorial  concession  providing  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  through  the  port  of  Assab.17 

Mr.  McNeil    (United  Kingdom)    immediately 
protested    that   the   U.S.S.R.    was   making   un- 
warranted propaganda  charges  and  called  for  a 
more  constructive  spirit.    He  pointed  out  that  it 
was    rather    extraordinary    that    the    U.b.b.K. 
should  claim  that  each  of  its  changes  in  position 
since  1945  was  in  the  interest  of  promoting  agree- 
ment while  attributing  less  worthy  motives  to  the 
other  three  powers.    Denying  the  charges  of  im- 
perialistic exploitation  of  the  former  colonies  by 
the  British  military  administration,  Mr.  McNeil 
admitted  that  equipment  had  been  removed  from 
Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  during  the  war 
and  in  order  to  aid  in  mounting  an  offensive 
against  the  Axis  in  the  Middle  East.    He  did  not 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  done  the  same  in 
certain    parts    of    Europe    during    the   fighting. 
Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  carrying 
the  deficits  of  these  areas.    He  pointed  out  that  its 
efforts  to  improve  native  agriculture  had  been 
largely  handicapped  by  drought  in  North  Africa. 

Initial  Italian  Statement 

At  the  241st  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  April 
11,  Italy's  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Sforza,  pre- 
sented his  government's  views.    He  acknowledged 
that  the  problem  was  most  complicated  and  that  it 
involved  the  reawakening  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa.    Recalling  the  struggle  of  the  Italian 
people  for  democracy  and  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  pointed  out 
that,  after  the  tragic  interlude  of  Fascism,  Italy 
had  returned  to  her  democratic  heritage.    He  felt 
that  the  new  Republic  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  wrongs  of  a  vanished  dictator.    Though  unfor- 
tunately his  country  had  not  yet  gained  admission 
to  the  world  organization,  most  members  had 
shown  their  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  admitted. 
It  should  follow  that  Italy  be  considered  quali- 
fied to  take  part  in  guiding  the  African  peoples 
toward  independence  and  self -development.   Italy, 
"a  country  of  peasants  and  artisans  devoid  of  any 
racial  prejudice,"  would  faithfully  discharge  such 
responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  and  could  render 
considerable  technical  and  other  assistance  of  the 
type  required.18 

Count  Sforza  remarked  that  broad  sentiment 
seemed  to  exist  in  favor  of  Italy's  trusteeship  for 
Italian  Somaliland.  Libya,  he  felt,  should  be- 
come "one  of  the  pivots  of  our  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  the  Arab  States."  Administrative  re- 
sponsibility in  Tripolitania  would  enable  his  coun- 
try to  help  shoulder  the  burden,  which  it  regarded 
as  a  duty,  involved  in  developing  the  former  col- 
onies toward  independence.    The  Libyan  problem 
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needed  to  be  settled  in  its  entirety.  It  need  not  be 
feared  that  the  natives  of  Tripolitania  would  resist 
Italian  administration.  Disturbances  there  since 
the  war  had  not  been  directed  against  the  Italians 
who  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Arabs.  The 
elections  at  Tripoli  in  January  had  given  evidence, 
he  claimed,  of  substantial  sympathetic  feeling  to- 
ward Italy. 

Eritrea,  Count  Sforza  maintained,  had  never 
been  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  annexation  by  the  lat- 
ter would  place  too  heavy  a  burden  on  Ethiopia, 
resulting  in  a  decline  in  Eritrea's  economy  and  in 
discouraging  the  contribution  of  the  Italian  com- 
munity.   Ethiopian   security,   while   important, 
could  be  otherwise  assured.    Italy  requested  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  in  Eritrea  in  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  believed  Ethiopia  should  be 
given  access  to  the  sea  through  Assab. 
=  In  conclusion,  Count  Sforza  maintained  that 
the  problem  should  be  solved,  not  on  the  basis  of 
annexation  or  partitions  for  reasons  of  military  se- 
curity, but  through  reaffirmation  of  the  principles 
of  collective  security  and  of  loyal  international 
cooperation.     Count   Sforza  felt  that  Ethiopia 
would  have  no  ground  to  fear  for  her  security  if 
Italy  were  to  administer  Eritrea  under  United 
Nations  supervision.    He  also  cited  the  new  "con- 
structive and  creative  spirit  of  Europe,"  to  which 
Italy  was  contributing  and  which  could  augur  well 
for  the  development  of  African  peoples.19 

Ethiopia's  Attitude 

Aklilou  Abte  Wold   (Ethiopia)  explained  his 

country's  position  on  April  7  and  11,  before  anc 

after  the  statement  by  Count  Sforza.    In  his  fire 

speech,  the  Ethiopian  delegate  asserted  that  hi! 

country  was  vitally  interested,  on  economic,  socia 

and  security  grounds,    in  the  disposition  of  En 

trea  and  Somaliland.    The  Assembly's  decision  oi 

the  whole  problem  was  of  crucial  importance  fo 

the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  Africa.    A 

far  as  Ethiopia  was  concerned,  he  insisted,  pre 

Fascist  Italy  had,  by  its  policies  in  the  late  nine 

teenth  century,  paved  the  way  for  the  Fascist  w 

vasion  of  Ethiopia  in  1935-36.    Italian  expansio: 

into  Eritrea  had  always  been  resisted  by  Ethiopi 

to  which  Eritrea  was  naturally  connected  by  rac< 

religion,  language,  and  culture.    Union  of  the  tw 

territories  would  be  the  right  solution.    Alread 

a  number  of  Eritreans  were  serving  in  the  Eth 

opian  administrative  system,20  and  Eritrea's  in 

ports  came  chiefly  from  Ethiopia.    In  additioi 

northern  Ethiopia's  chief  sea  outlet  was  throug 

the  port  of  Massawa.     Prior  to  Italy's  invasion  ( 

Ethiopia,  said  Mr.  Wold,  there  had  never  bee 

more  than  5  thousand  Italian  settlers  in  Eritre 

If  that  territory  were  transferred  to  his  countr 


19  JWd.  n  .  . 

20  Mr.  Wold  claimed  that  as  high  as  10  percent  or  t 
officials  in  the  Ethiopian  administration  were  Eritreai 
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Ethiopia  was  ready  to  assure  them  all  appropriate 
civil,  cultural,  and  legal  rights.21 

Replying  to  Count  Sforza,  Mr.  Wold  challenged 
the  former's  statement  that  Eritrea  had  never  been 
a  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  cited  a  provision  of  a  Brit- 
ish treaty  of  1884  with  his  country  as  evidence  that 
union  had  existed.  Mr.  Wold  claimed  that  50 
years  of  Italian  rule  had  not  changed  the  back- 
ward condition  of  Eritrea,  except  for  the  "show- 
windows"  of  Massawa  and  Asmara.  As  evidence 
of  this  he  referred  to  the  Four  Power  Commis- 
sion's report,  and  held  that  90  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  territory  opposed  Italy's  return  in  any  form. 
Mr.  Wold  wondered  how  Italy,  a  country  itself 
requiring  outside  economic  aid,  would  provide  the 
assistance  needed  for  Eritrea's  development,  as 
the  territory  was  distinctly  a  deficit  area.  He 
then  reverted  to  the  theme  that  if  Italy  were  again 
to  be  placed  "on  both  sides  of  his  country,"  Ethi- 
opia would  feel  threatened  and  would  have  to  do 
something  about  it.22 

Latin  American  Views 

Between  April  7  and  21,  most  of  the  Latin 
A.merican  states,  at  varying  length,  explained 
;heir  positions.  Throughout  the  entire  debate, 
Messrs  Arce  (Argentina),  Belaunde  (Peru),  and 
5anta  Cruz  (Chile)  took  a  particularly  active  part. 
Hie  Latin  American  spokesmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  St.  Lot  (Haiti),  appealed  for  gener- 
)sity  toward  a  redeemed  Italy,  and  favored  the 
istabhshment  of  trusteeship  for  most  of  the  terri- 
fies involved,  with  Italy  generally  as  the  admin- 
istering power,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others. 
Within  that  general  context,  differing  views  were 
sxpressed  as  to  particular  details. 

The  Brazilian  view,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Muniz, 
vas  that  individual  trusteeships  for  the  terri- 
ories  would  be  best,  and  that  Italy  was  particu- 
arly  qualified.  However,  British  and  French 
soncern  with  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan,  respec- 
lvely,  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  Ethiopia's 
leed  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea.28  Mr.  Castro  (Uru- 
guay) made  a  rather  general  statement,  calling 
or  a  just  decision  which  would  not  neglect  Italy's 
ooperation  and  capacity.24 

For  Argentina,  Mr.  Arce  scored  the  role  of  una- 
limity  which  had  blocked  four-power  agreement 
in  the  colonies  and  had  severely  handicapped  the 
Security  Council.  He  emphasized  the  freedom 
»f  decision  on  this  and  other  questions  enjoyed 
»y  the  General  Assembly.  Believing  independ- 
nce  for  the  territories  was  not  feasible,  Argen- 
ma  favored  Italian  trusteeship  for  Libya,  Somali- 

na  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.239. 
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resence  on  the  Italian  delegation  of  a  man  who  had  been 
'Overnor  of  Ethiopia  in  1937  when  excesses  were  being 
ommitted. 
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land,  and  northern  Eritrea25  since  democratic 
Italy  would  know  how  to  develop  the  lands  and 
guide  the  peoples  toward  independence.     South- 
ern Eritrea  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  could  be 
transferred  to  Ethiopia,  with  a  joint  Italo-Ethi- 
opian  boundary  commission  assisted  by  a  United 
Nations  mediator  to  draw  the  frontiers.     The 
Peruvian  delegate,  Mr.  Belaunde,  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  colonizing  talents  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  called  for  harmonizing  the  interests  of 
Italy,  Britain,  France,  and  Ethiopia  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  local  popula- 
tions.   Although  favoring  transfer  of  a  zone  of 
Eritrea  to  Ethiopia  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
Peru  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  territory,  including 
Asmara  and  Massawa,  with  their  Italian  minori- 
ties, should  be  placed  under  Italian  trusteeship. 
Tripolitania  might  also  be  placed  under  Italian 
trusteeship.    Mr.  Belaunde  referred  more  gen- 
erally to  the  British  and  French  interest  in  the 
other  parts  of  Libya— Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan.28 
In  a  statement  of  Colombia's  view,  Mr.  Zuleta  ad- 
vanced ideas  similar  to  those  of  Argentina  and 
Peru.    Like  them,  he  asserted  that  a  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  should  be  reached  at  one  time. 
Cuba's  representative,  Mr.  Alvarez,  lauded  the 
principle  of  having  the  General  Assembly  settle 
difficult  international  problems  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  interests  of  the  native  inhabitants,  he  in- 
sisted, were  paramount,  and  the  Italians  must  ad- 
just to  the  new  situation.     Cuba  advocated  a  joint 
trusteeship  under  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  for 
the  western  part  of  Eritrea27  and  in  other  re- 
spects subscribed  to  the  position  of  Peru.28 

Chilean  representative,  Mr.  Santa  Cruz,  be- 
lieved that  special  attention  must  be  given  to  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  in  the  former 
colonies.  The  problem  should  be  viewed  as  part 
of  the  over-all  need  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  non-self-governing  territories  in  Africa 
in  order  to  assure  social  progress.  The  Assembly 
should  take  this  need  especially  into  account  in 
its  resolution.  With  reasonable  adjustment  to 
Ethiopia's  claims  to  part  of  Eritrea  and  to  the 
logical  position  of  Britain  in  Cyrenaica,  the 
Chilean  delegation  believed  Italy  should  be  chosen 
to  administer  the  territories.29  The  Paraguayan 
delegate,  Mr.  Acosta,  favored  French  administra- 
tion for  the  Fezzan,  and  British  administration 
for  Cyrenaica ;  in  other  respects  he  favored  Italian 

25  Some  delegations,  notably  those  from  Latin  American 
states,  spoke  of  northern  and  southern  Eritrea  ;  generally 
speaking  such  references  applied  to  what  the  United 
States  and  other  delegations  termed  western  and  eastern 
Eritrea,  respectively.  The  eastern  (southern)  part  is 
that  including  the  plateau  inhabited  by  Coptic  Christians, 
and  the  towns  of  Assab,  Asmara,  and  Massawa. 

2°  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.241. 

27  In  defining  the  western  part  of  Eritrea,  the  Cuban 
delegate  included  "the  Moslem  province  and  the  cities  of 
Asmara  and  Massawa." 

28  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.242. 
M  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.243. 
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administration.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  post- 
ponement of  a  decision  if  that  were  in  the  best 
interests  of  peace  and  security.30 

The  Dominican  Republic  spokesman,  Mr. 
Urena,  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  well- 
defined  advisory  body,  including  representatives 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  assist  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil in  its  supervision  of  Italian  administration  of 
Tripolitania.31  Mr.  Stolk  (Venezuela)  favored 
Italian  trusteeship  in  part  of  Eritrea  and  m 
Somaliland,  and  thought  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  Italy  and  France  as  adminis- 
trators of  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  as  well  as 
to  British  administration  in  Cyrenaica.  He 
stressed  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  local  peo- 
ples in  working  out  a  settlement.32 

The  delegates  of  El  Salvador,  Bolivia,  Guate- 
mala, Panama,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Bica  expressed  broadly  similar  views  during  the 
initial  debate.33 

Attitudes  of  India  and  Pakistan 

The  representatives  of  Pakistan  and  of  India 
indicated  support  for  the  principle  of  direct 
United  Nations  administration  of  the  territories 
in  their  statements  of  April  18.  Both  showed 
some  interest  in  the  Soviet  proposal  for  such  an 
arrangement,  but  each  had  specific  changes  in 
mind  as  to  details. 

For  Pakistan,  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  piecemeal  settlement  and  declared 
that,  paying  heed  to  the  wishes  of  the  populations, 
the  main  objective  was  complete  independence  of 
all  of  the  territories  as  soon  as  possible.  Libya, 
he  maintained,  needed  only  a  short  period  of  prep- 
aration for  independence  and  could  be  placed 
under  United  Nations  administration  for  5  years. 
Ethiopia's  claim  for  a  part  of  Eritrea  should  be 
met  within  proper  limits,  and  the  remainder  of 
Eritrea,  if  substantial  in  size,  might  require  trus- 
teeship. France,  Ethiopia,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, he  thought,  should  pledge  the  attainment  of 
a  united  and  independent  Somaliland  to  right  the 
ancient  wrong  of  the  division  of  Somali  tribes 
under  foreign  rule.34  Somaliland  should  become 
independent  in  10  years.     Sir  Zafrullah  believed 


30  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244. 

31  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244.  To  some  extent,  at  least, 
this  idea  was  drawn  on,  so  far  as  Tripolitania  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  draft  resolution  later  developed  by  a  sub- 
committee,  and  adopted  by  Committee  I. 

32  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244. 

33  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.245,  246,  and  248.  Costa  Rica  s 
representative,  Mr.  Canas,  favored  maintaining  the  "es- 
sential unity  of  Libya  under  an  Italian  trusteeship  of 
limited  duration,"  if  generally  acceptable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  otherwise  he  could  agree  to  a  limited  British  trus- 
teeship for  Cyrenaica. 

31  Sir  Zafrullah  indicated  that  the  presence  of  Somahs 
in  the  Ogaden  province  of  Ethiopia  as  well  as  in  French 
and  British  Somaliland,  and  in  the  frontier  sections  of 
Kenya,  should  thus  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  the  dis- 
position of  former  Italian  Somaliland. 
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an  advisory  committee  of  nine,35  to  assist  the 
United  Nations  administrator  in  each  territory, 
would  be  desirable.  As  for  possible  Security 
Council  supervision  of  strategic  points  in  the  terri- 
tories, Pakistan  could  agree  provided  that,  for 
such  purpose,  it  be  understood  that  the  Security 
Council  would  set  aside  the  use  of  the  veto.  In 
general,  the  Pakistan  statement  was  weighted  with 
sharp  criticism  of  Italy's  past  record  and  with 
stress  on  the  opposition  to  that  country  s  return 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  inhabitants. 
In  lower  key,  Sir  Zafrullah  also  spoke  slightingly 
of  progress  toward  independence  in  French  North 
African  territories.36 

India's  view,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Setalvad,  was  that 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  inhabitants  should 
heavily  outweigh  strategic  considerations  or  the 
interests  of  certain  European  states. 

Since  the  Four  Power  Commission  had  revealed 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  ready  for  independ- 
ence, a  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  would 
best  serve  their  interests  and  help  them  attain 
early  independence.    Mr.  Setalvad  then  outlined 
a  number  of  points  which,  he  said,  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee  (Trus- 
teeship Affairs)    if    the  Assembly  adopted  the 
principle  of  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
the  territories.     These  points  included  provisior. 
for  (a)  appointment  by  the  Trusteeship  Councr 
of  a  Governor  for  each  territory;  (b)  creation  oi 
a  corps  of  international  civil  servants  to  provid* 
some  of  the  necessary  administrative  personnel 
(c)  transfer  of  authority  from  the  existing  ad 
ministrations  to  the  United  Nations  after  a  shoff 
period;   (d)  establishment  of  a  police  force  foi 
local  defense  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
(e)   Advisory  Councils  made  up  of  represents 
tives  of  the  inhabitants  to  assist  the  admmistra 
tion  in  each  territory   and  to  take  over  pro 
gressively  more  legislative  and  executive  respon 
sibility;  (/)  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  eacl 
territory  after  from  10  to  20  years  of  trusteeship 
to  determine  whether  any  of  the  territories  wishe< 
independence  or  union  with  an  adjacent  area. 

In  view  of  the  Ethiopian  position,  Mr.  Setalva* 
advocated  an  immediate  plebiscite,  under  Unite* 
Nations  supervision,  to  determine  whether  th< 
people  of  eastern  Eritrea  wished  union  with  Ethi 
opia.  The  Indian  delegate  recognized  that  hi 
whole  plan  would  involve  extraordinary  expend 
itures  by  the  United  Nations,  but  he  argued  tha 
the  cause  was  worth  the  cost.3' 


Additional  Eastern  European  Views 

The    delegates    of    Yugoslavia,    Poland,    th 
Ukrainian    S.S.R.,    Czechoslovakia,    and   Byek 


36  In  comparison  with  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  sevei 
member  Advisory  Council,  Pakistan  favored  two  more,  1 
be  named  by  Egvpt  and  one  other  Middle  Eastern  stat 

30  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  243. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244. 
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russia,  all  adhered  faithfully  to  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  joined  in  the  latter's 
charges  of  imperialism  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
powers  which,  they  said,  stood  in  contrast  to  the 
sound  and  wise  proposals  of  the  US.S.R. 

Mr.  Vilfan  (Yugoslavia)  denied  the  fitness  of 
Italy,  to  administer  any  of  the  territories,  claim- 
ing that  she  would  be  subservient  to  Anglo- 
American  military  plans  and  that  her  treatment  of 
the  Slovene  minority  was  not  such  as  the  peace 
treaty  required.38  Mr.  Tarasenko  (Ukraine)  ac- 
cused Britain  and  the  United  States  of  scheming 
a  new  "colonial  partition"  based  on  military  con- 
siderations and  a  desire  for  profits.39  Poland's 
spokesman,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  deplored  the  failure 
oi  great  power  machinery  to  settle  this  and  other 
postwar  problems,  blamed  the  so-called  Western 
'aggressive  bloc"  for  this  failure,  and  vilified 
Britain's  record  in  the  administration  of  dependent 
ireas.  The  Polish  delegate,  who  also  vilified  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Italy,  concluded  that 
he  Soviet  proposals  were  best  calculated  to  meet 
;he  interests  of  the  local  peoples.  For  Byelorus- 
sia, Mr.  Kisselev  joined  in  attacking  the  motives 
)f  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.40  Mr. 
Hoffmeister  (Czechoslovakia)  made  a  somewhat 
nore  moderate  statement,  not  lacking  in  criticism 
)f  the  supposed  aims  of  the  Western  powers,  in 
iupport  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  position.41 

irab  States'  Views 

Mr.  Khachaba  (Egypt)  addressed  the  Commit- 
ee  on  April  19  followed  by  Messrs.  Dajani  (Saudi 
Arabia)  and  Sawaidi  (Iraq)  on  April  20.  Ex- 
>ressmg  special  concern  with  the  former  colonies 
n  grounds  of  neighborhood  and  friendship,  Egypt 
sked  for  the  independence  and  unity  of  Libya, 
-hiring  the  Ottoman  period,  said  the  Egyptian 
epresentative,  Libya  had  been  autonomous,  and 
ts  peoples  had  looked  to  Allied  victory  in  the  re- 
ent  war  as  their  road  to  freedom.  If,  neverthe- 
sss,  trusteeship  were  decided  upon  for  Libya, 
Sgypt  felt  strongly  that  it  should  be  for  a  short 
eriod,  that  unity  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
n  Arab  state  should  participate  in  the  administra- 
ion.  In  connection  with  Libya,  Egypt  would 
laim  the  restoration  of  several  small  areas  for 
eonomic  and  strategic  reasons.42 

Egypt  favored  the  transfer  to  Ethiopia  of  that 
art  of  Eritrea  forming  part  of  the  Ethiopian  pla- 

■U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244. 

1!>'<l-  The  Ukrainian  spokesman  conveniently  over- 
oked  the  fact  that  any  administering  authority  would 
ive  to  make  a  substantial  financial  outlay  for  the  im- 
jovement  of  conditions  in  the  territories  without  prospect 
financial  returns. 
<0U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.245. 
4jU.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.246. 

These  were:  the  Jaghub  oasis,  athwart  two  roads 
om  Cyrenaica  into  Egypt;  the  desert  plateau  of  Solium 
id  the  town  of  Bardia;  and  the  oases  of  Arcona  and 
arad  In  the  Siwa  area.     U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.245. 
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teau  and  whose  population  favored  such  union. 
The  remainder,  Moslem  inhabited,  could  logically 
be  added  to  the  Sudan.  For  Somaliland,  Egypt 
favored  a  single-power  trusteeship  leading  to  in- 
dependence. Mr.  Khachaba  did  not  suggest  an 
appropriate  state  to  fill  that  role.43 

The  representative  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Mr.  Da- 
jani, noted  that,  according  to  the  Four  Power 
Commission's  report,  the  territories  were  not  yet 
ready  for  independence.  He  questioned  such  a 
judgment  with  respect  to  Libya.  He  did  not  wish 
to  see  a  repetition  of  the  rivalry  of  various  powers 
for  mandates,  as  after  the  First  World  War. 
Probably  it  would  be  best  to  apply  the  trusteeship 
system,  but  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  with  inde- 
pendence the  stated  goal  and  with  the  administer- 
ing power  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Like  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia 
stressed  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  Libya  and 
could  not  understand  an  argument  put  forward  by 
France  that  the  three  parts  of  Libya  were  quite 
separate.  Mr.  Dajani  did  not  comment  directly 
on  Eritrea  or  Somaliland.44 

Mr.  Sawaidi  of  Iraq,  reemphasized  the  idea  of 
Libyan  unity  and  maintained  that  trusteeship, 
where  applied,  should  be  transitory  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  various  powers  to  retain  con- 
trol in  territories  under  their  administration. 
With  respect  to  Eritrea  and  Somaliland,  he  ex- 
pressed views  similar  to  those  of  Egypt.45 

South  African  and  Australian  Positions 

In  contrast  to  the  rigid  identity  of  views  mani- 
fested by  the  Eastern  European  states,  two  British 
Dominions,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  ap- 
proached the  matter  from  somewhat  different 
points  of  view. 

Asserting  his  country's  special  interest  in  the 
problem  as  an  African  matter,  Mr.  Andrews 
(Union  of  South  Africa)  believed  that  a  stable 
a£  sec"re  settlement  required  individual  trustee- 
ship. He  favored  giving  Britain  responsibility 
m  Cyrenaica,  France  in  the  Fezzan,  and  Italy  in 
Tripohtania,  Eritrea,  and  Somaliland,  with  an 
Entrean  port  to  be  ceded  to  Ethiopia.  South 
Africa  believed  that  administration  by  several 
powers  led  only  to  friction,  while  direct  United 
Nations  administration  raised  serious  problems  of 
authority  and  financial  support.  Although  Libya 
was  more  nearly  ready  for  independence  than  the 
other  territories,  the  future  was  too  uncertain  to 
fax  a  time  limit  on  trusteeship.46 

Mr.  Hood  (Australia)  felt  that  unless,  after 
further  consideration,  substantial  agreement 
could  be  reached,  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish 
the  Assembly's  own  special  commission  to  review 
all  relevant  factors  and  to  report  with  recommen- 

43  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.245. 

44  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.246. 

45  Ibid. 

46  Ibid. 
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dations  in  the  fall.  Such  a  commission  could 
visit  the  respective  territories  and  prepare  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  Assembly  action.  Australia  pre- 
ferred a  comprehensive  solution  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  inhabitants  and  on  the  reasonable  interests 
of  certain  states  but  was  not  prepared  to  state  her 
definite  views  on  each  territory. 

Other  Views 

The  Belgian  and  Netherlands  delegates  favored 
individual  trusteeship  arrangements,  taking  into 
account  Italy's  experience  and  capacity  and  Ethi- 
opia's special  claims  to  part  of  Eritrea.    Both  felt 
that  the  United  Kingdom  could  appropriately  be 
responsible  in  Cyrenaica,  and  France  in  the  Fez- 
zan.47    Liberia  and  Burma  were  opposed  to  vest- 
ing Italy  with  trusteeship  responsibility  for  any 
of  the  territories.    Both  felt  special  recognition 
of  Ethiopia's  claims  in  Eritrea  was  called  for. 
Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia)  prefered  direct  United  Na- 
tions administration  generally,  but  could  accept 
a  short-term  British  trusteeship  in  Cyrenaica  and 
temporary  British  administration  of  the  rest  of 
Libya  and  Somaliland  until  a  final  settlement 
there  would  be  reached.48    Mr.  So  Nyun  (Burma) 
also  favored  direct  United  Nations  administra- 
tion except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  Libya  which 
seemed  ready  for  independence  and  should  not 
have  its  unity  impaired.     Colonialism  and  "frus- 
trated nationalism,"  he  remarked,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  cause  the  same  kind  of  trouble  in  Africa 
as  they  had  unfortunately   engendered   in   the 
East.49 

Turkey,  said  Mr.  Ussakligil,  would  have  pre- 
ferred immediate  independence  for  the  territories 
but  conceded  that  transitional  trusteeships  could 
be  of  benefit.     The  United  Kingdom  could  be 
given  a  5-  to  10-year  trusteeship  for  Cyrenaica,  and 
regenerated  Italy  given  responsibility  in  Italian 
Somaliland.    After   reuniting  a   proper   section 
of  Eritrea  with  Ethiopia,  the  remaining  portions 
of  Eritrea  and  Libya  should  be  administered  pro- 
visionally by  a  state  with  means  and  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  needed  to  promote  independence.50 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  that,  save  for  a 
portion  of  Eritrea  which  Ethiopia  should  have,  the 
remaining  territories  might  come  under  direct 
United  Nations  administration.     Five  years  should 
suffice    to    bring    Libya    to    independence,    and 
the  General  Assembly  should  review  the  progress 
of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  toward  independence 
after  5  and  10  years  respectively.     The  Chinese 
delegate,  Mr.  Koo,  contended  that  article  77,  para- 
graph 1  (b)  of  the  Charter  was  designed  to  meet 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  former  Italian  colonies.61 
China  had  been  active  at  San  Francisco  in  seeing 
that  article  81  of  the  Charter  included  provision 
that  "the  Organization  itself"  could  be  the  ad- 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244  and  245. 

48  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.245. 

49  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.246. 
60  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.244. 
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ministering  authority  for  trust  territories.  Mr. 
Koo  was  not  ready  to  admit  that  financial  and 
administrative  problems  peculiar  to  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  could  not  be  satisfactorily  met.52 

First  Hearings  of  Representatives  of  the  Inhabitants 

Sub-Committee  14,53  which  had  been  established 
on  April  11  to  "screen"  organizations  and  groups 
claiming    to    represent    substantial    sectors    of 
opinion  in  the  various  territories,  recommended 
initially  that  the  representatives  of  three  such 
groups  be  heard  directly  by  the  First  Committee. 
These  were:  the  Moslem  League  of  Eritrea,  the 
New  Eritrea  Pro-Italia  Party,  and  the  Somali 
Youth  League.     On  April  20  and  21  the  spokes- 
men for  these  groups  were  invited  to  the  Com- 
mittee table  to  make  statements  and  answer  ques- 
tions.54 . 
The  spokesman  for  the  Moslem  League  of  Eri- 
trea 55  maintained  that  Eritrea's  population  was 
predominantly  Moslem  and  that  the  remainder; 
was  not  homogeneous.     His  group  opposed  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  Eritrea  to  Ethiopia  whose 
need  of  a  sea  outlet  could  be  served  through  Ji- 
buti.56   This  group  asked  for  an  independent  Eri- 
trea which  would  give  all  necessary  guaranties  tc 
other  nationals  living  there,  such  as  the  Italians: 
In  reply  to  a  Belgian  inquiry,  Sultan  Ali  said  thai 
if  independence  were  not  granted  immediately 
his    group    would    wish   trusteeship    under   tht 
United  Nations  itself.57 

The  New  Eritrea  Pro-Italia  Party 58  claiming 
to  represent  all  elements  of  the  population  de 
clared  itself  opposed  to  any  partitioning  of  th< 
territory  and  favored  Italian  trusteeship  pre- 
paratory to  independence.  His  group,  said  Mo 
hammed  Abdulla,  could  not  be  taken  into  seriou 
account  at  the  time  of  the  four-power  investiga 
tion  because  it  had  just  been  formed.59  Denying 
that  there  were  any  Italians  in  his  party,  th> 

61  Under  the  general  heading  of  article  77  which  refei 
to  the  categories  of  territories  to  which  trusteeship  ma 
apply,  paragraph  1  (b)  reads:  "Territories  which  may  b 
detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  Secon 
World  War." 

62  U.N.  doc.  A/C1/SR.246. 

"Sub-Committee  14  is  referred  to  as  the  "screemn 
sub-committee."  Between  Apr.  19  and  May  2  it  mad 
five  reports  to  Committee  I,  describing  the  various  grouf 
whose  requests  for  hearings  it  had  examined,  and  foi 
warding  its  recommendations  for  a  hearing  before  Con 
mittee  I  for  the  representatives  of  certain  of  those  group 
See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/439;  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/441,  442,  an 
443  and  A/C.l/445. 

"  At  the  247th  and  248th  meetings. 

*"  Ibrahim  Sultan  Ali. 

MIn  French  Somaliland. 

MU.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.247.  The  Ethiopian  delega 
challenged  Sultan  Ali's  estimate  of  the  proportion  b 
tween  Moslem  and  non-Moslem  residents  of  Eritrea. 

68  Represented  by  Blatta  Mohammed  Abdulla. 

"  He  claimed  a  current  membership  of  400  thousand. 
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pokesman  had  no  alternative  other  than  Italian 
-usteeship  to  suggest.  He  emphasized  the  wide- 
pread  use  of  Italian  by  the  population  as  an 
oportant  factor/0 

Mr.  Issa  (Somali  Youth  League)  who  was  heard 
n  April  21  claimed  to  represent  the  overwhelming 
tajority  of  the  people  of  Italian  Somaliland.  He 
lid  that  administration  by  Italy  would  be  com- 
letely  unacceptable.  That  country,  he  argued, 
id  forfeited  all  claim  to  return  as  the  administer- 
ig  power,  because  of  50  years  of  misrule  and  be- 
tuse  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty, 
n  outlet  for  Italy's  surplus  population  never  had 
;en  met  and  never  could  be  through  immigration 
i  Somaliland.  Replying  to  a  Liberian  question, 
tr.  Issa  said  his  people  would  offer  physical  re- 
stance  if  Italy  should  return.  He  concluded  by 
iking  for  any  suitable  trusteeship  arrangement 
-ovided  that  Italy  were  excluded.  He  had  in 
ind  a  trusteeship  period  of  10  years  preparatory 

independence.61 

omyko-Dulles  Exchange 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  first  hearings,  Mr. 
romyko  (U.S.S.R.)  spoke  again  and  charged 
at  military  plans  of  the  United  States  and  the 
mted  Kingdom  were  causing  difficulties  for  the 
eneral  Assembly,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
w-power  discussions.  He  amplified  previous 
larges  of  British  maladministration  and  said 
at  Italy's  interests  could  be  properly  met 
rough  participation  in  the  Advisory  Councils 
•ovided  for  in  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  for  United 
ations  administration.  Again  accusing  Britain 
id  the  United  States  of  seeking  to  gain  control 
er  the  territories  for  dubious  strategic  reasons, 
i  argued  that  the-  problem  of  cost  involved  in 
tiited  Nations  trusteeships  need  not  prove  in- 
luble.62 

In  reply  Mr.  Dulles  (United  States)  pointed  out 
at  since  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  shared  in  the  sacri- 
es  of  the  North  African  campaigns,  it  was  hardly 
alined  to  dismiss  "the  relevancy  of  this  area  to 
ternational  peace  and  security."  He  wondered 
len  the  Soviet  Union  would  submit  for  the  judg- 
tfit  of  the  United  Nations  the  matter  of  settle- 
fflt  for  certain  areas  which  the  Soviet  army  had 
errun  during  the  war.  Until  such  time,  it  ill- 
hooved  Mr.  Gromyko  to  criticize  the  interna- 
>nal  approach  of  the  Western  powers.  Since 
b  United  Nations  had  unfortunately  become  a 
attle-ground  for  two  different  points  of  view," 
s  proposal  for  direct  administration  by  the  or- 
mzation,  originally  made  by  the  United  States 
1945,  was  not  feasible.  In  addition,  the  United 
itions  budget  would  hardly  be  adequate  for  the 
rpose  of  financing  such   arrangements.    Mr. 
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Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  world  could  easily 
distinguish  those  nations  which  wished  to  co- 
operate constructively  in  solving  postwar  prob- 
lems and  those  which  did  not.  He  decried  Soviet 
insistence  that  others  were  obstructing  a  solution.63 
At  the  249th  meeting  (April  21)  some  further 
general  discussion  took  place.  The  representa- 
tive of  France  reviewed  the  history  of  the  four- 
power  negotiations  so  as  to  correct  inaccuracies 
in  the  Soviet  version.64  Argentina  and  Peru  re- 
stated their  earlier  positions  and  described  the 
U.S.S.R.  plan  as  unrealistic.  Mr.  McNeil  (United 
Kingdom)  replied  vigorously  to  the  Soviet  asper- 
sions on  his  country's  administration  of  the  terri- 
tories and  promised  to  circulate  a  document  giving 
details  on  the  extent  of  the  removal  of  industrial 
equipment  from  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland 
during  the  war.65  He  cited  sections  of  the  Four 
Power  Commission  report  giving  definite  figures 
on  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  British  administra- 
tion in  the  various  territories.  He  also  felt  that 
Britain's  colonial  experience  and  record  merited 
the  confidence  of  the  members.  He  observed  that 
strategic  factors  in  the  North  African  picture  were 
quite  properly  being  considered  in  the  world 
forum,  although  the  U.S.S.R.  had  taken  what  it 
wanted  in  the  way  of  bases,  unilaterally,  as  in 
Lithuania.66 

After  Poland's  representative  had  again  casti- 
gated British  colonial  administration  and  the  al- 
leged desire  of  the  United  States  for  world  domi- 
nation, the  Chairman  proposed  that  the  Commit- 
tee adjourn  discussion  of  the  problem  a  few  days 
until  hearings  of  additional  groups  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  be  possible.  The  Committee  agreed 
to  this  plan.67 

Five  days  later,  on  April  26,  prior  to  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  hearings  for  groups  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Polish  delegate  attempted,  on  a  point  of 
order,  to  resurrect  discussion  of  the  execution  of 
the  two  Greek  trade  unionists  which  he  had  sought 
to  have  considered  at  the  243d  meeting.  He  was 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Chairman  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  protests  from  the  representatives 
of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine.68 

Mr.  Tarchiani 69  then  delivered  a  statement  out- 
lining what  Italy  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  past 
toward  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  for- 
mer colonies.  Before  Fascism,  he  related,  demo- 
cratic Italy  had  encouraged  native  participation 
in  local  assemblies  and  in  the  administration,  had 
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advanced  educational  facilities,  and  had  improved 
transportation  and  health  conditions.  Italian  set- 
tlers had,  even  more  recently,  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  indigenous  peoples.  Italy, 
he  said,  was  preparing  constructive  development 
plans  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  territories  might 
be  entrusted  to  her  charge.70 

In  reply  to  arguments  that  direct  United  .Na- 
tions trusteeship  would  run  into  financial  difficul- 
ties, Mr.  Setalvad  (India)  claimed  that  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship  might  have  to  meet  a  deficit 
of  only  about  5.5  million  dollars  annually.'1  South 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  decide  the  question  of  single  or  multiple 
trusteeship  and  then  determine  the  choice  of  ad- 
ministering powers.  South  Africa  did  not  feel 
that  the  cession  of  an  appreciable  part  of  Eritrea 
to  Ethiopia  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
though  it  favored  an  Ethiopian  outlet  to  the  sea. 
It  a^ain  urged  a  positive  role  for  Italy,  particu- 
larly in  Tripolitania,  and  felt  that  if  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  British  administration  in 
Cyrenaica,  French  in  the  Fezzan,  and  Italian  m 
Italian  Somaliland,  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
deal  with  Eritrea  and  Tripolitania  where  a  posi- 
tive role  for  Italy  seemed  indicated.7* 

In  a  lengthy  speech,  Mr.  Asha  (Syria)  then 
argued  Italy's  financial  incapacity  to  carry  the 
burden  of  administration  and  feared  rivalry 
among  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  if  each  were 
placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  territories.  He  sug- 
gested that  Latin  American  delegations  support- 
ing Italian  desires  were  not  aware  of  realities  and 
that  they  were  too  distant  to  appreciate  the  leel- 
inv  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  toward  colonial- 
ism. Syria  called  for  the  earliest  possible  inde- 
pendence and  unity  of  Libya.73 

Continued  Hearings  for  Representatives 
of  the  Inhabitants 

At  the  recommendation  of  Sub-Committee  14, 
two  additional  spokesmen  representing  organiza- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  appeared  before  Commit- 
tee I  on  the  afternoon  of  April  26.     These  were 
Mr  Bairu  (Unionist  Party  of  Eritrea)  and  Mr. 
Shenaib  (National  Congress  of  Cyrenaica).    Mr. 
Bairu  claimed  that  since  1941  his  party  had  fa- 
vored union  with  Ethiopia  and  had  at  that  time 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  British  would  support 
such  a  solution.     There  were  ethnic  and  linguistic 
reasons  for  such  union.     He  claimed  to  represent 
700  thousand  individuals.     Mr.  Bairu  said  many 
Moslems  adhered  to  his  party's  view.    He  sug- 
gested that  the  Pro-Italia  Party  was  inspired 
from  Rome  and  minimized  the  importance  of  the 
Moslem  League  and  its  anti-Ethiopian  platform.74 
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Mr.  Shenaib  (of  the  Cyrenaican  National  Con- 
gress) cited  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  Cyrenaica 
during  its  Ottoman  period  and  charged  Italy  with 
oppression  and  decimation  of  the  population.    He 
recalled  the  aid  proffered  the  British  by  the  Emir 
Sayid  Idris  el  Senussi,  the  Cyrenaican  leader,  dur- 
ing the  critical  campaigns  of  1940  and  claimed  that 
that  this  gave  rise  to  the  clear  desire  for  independ- 
ence.   He  deplored  the  continuance  of  military  ad- 
ministration since  the  war  but  paid  tribute  to  the 
patience  and  political  maturity  of  the  Cyrenaicans. 
In  response  to  questions  from  the  Belgian  and  Aus- 
tralian delegates,  Mr.  Shenaib  said  that  Cyrenai- 
ca's  independence  might  be  coupled  with  the  unity 
of  Libya,  provided  that  the  Tripolitanians  would 
accept  the  rule  of  the  Emir.    His  people,  he  said, 
would  not  at  this  stage  accept  trusteeship  although 
they    acknowledged   the   benevolent   conduct   of 
Great  Britain.     They  would,  if  necessary,  resist 
the  return  of  Italy  by  force.75 

Mr.    Schukry,    spokesman    for    the    National 
Council  for  the  Liberation  of  Libya,  was  heard 
on  April  27.     He  appealed  at  once  for  unity  and 
independence,    asserting   that    separate    regimes 
would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  people  of  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania  were 
clearly  opposed  to  the  return  of  Italian  rule,  and 
it  was  regrettable  that  expression  of  the  views  ol 
the  people  of  the  Fezzan  had  been  discouraged 
by  the  French.     If  able  to  express  their  wishes,  he 
believed  that  the  Fezzanese  too  would  claim  M 
dependence  and  unity  for  Libya.    Mr.  Schukry 
challenged  Italy's  claim  to  have  advanced  the 
well-being  of  African  peoples  and  denied  that  th< 
recent  municipal  elections  in  Tripoli  implied  sup- 
port of  Italy's  claims.    He  also  asserted  that  the 
riots  in  1948  in  Tripoli  were  in  fact  direct* 
against  the  Italian  community.    Italian  improve 
ments  in  Libya,  he  maintained,  were  solely  to: 
the  benefit  of  Italian  settlers.    There  had  beei 
only  a  few  thousand  of  these,  despite  efforts  t< 
persuade  more  people  to  emigrate.    In  conclusion 
Mr.  Schukry  said  that  the  people  of  Libya  wer 
in  favor  of  the  rule  of  the  Senussi  Emir  over  a  tre 
and  united  Libya  and  that  this  was  not  a  ne^ 

attitude.76  . 

Replyino-  to  a  question  from  the  .Fnilippin 
delegate,  Mr.  Schukry  said  that  Libyans  did  nc 
want  any  form  of  trusteeship,  not  even  under  th 
United  Nations.  They  considered  themselve 
ready  for  independence  and  would  know  how  t 
obtain  financial  assistance  on  their  own  if  nece 
sary  as  many  other  independent  countries  wei 

doing.77  .  _  ...        ,  . 

On  April  28  and  29  Committee  I  listened  1 
the  representatives  of  five  more  groups  recon 
mended  for  hearings  by  Sub-Committee  14.  M 
Perlzweig  (Jewish  Community  of  Tripolitania 
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jpealed  for  guaranties  in  the  Tripolitanian  set- 
sment  for  the  Jewish  community  and  other  mi- 
)rities.     The  Jewish  community  sought  no  spe- 
al  privileges  and  desired  to  live  on  amicable 
rms  with  the  Arabs  but  it  had  been  subjected 
violence  and  discrimination  instigated,  perhaps, 
om  outside  the  country.     He  advocated  no  par- 
jular  form  of  administration,  but  asked  that  any 
)w  regime  be  required  to  protect  equal  rights, 
vi\  and  religious,  with  some  supervision  of  such 
atters  by  an  international  body.78 
Mr.  Ciccolungo  (National  Association  of  Refu- 
es  from  Libya  and  East  Africa)   claimed  the 
atus  of  "African  citizens  of  Italian  language" 
r  the  groups  he  represented.79     He  appealed  for 
ir  treatment  of  the  Italian  refugees  from  Africa 
ho  had  worked  constructively  there  in  the  past 
id  wished  to  return.     Their  lands  had  been  won 
'  reclamation  from  the  desert,  he  said,  not  taken 
om  the  Arabs.     Fruitful  cooperation  between 
e  former  colonies  and  Italy,  if  the  latter  were 
be  given  trusteeship  responsibility  generally, 
mild  benefit  both  the  people  of  the  territories 
id  of  Italy.80     A  somewhat  similar  statement 
is  made  by  Mr.  Sellabi  (Association  of  Libyan 
s:-Servicemen)    who  opposed  a  Libyan  regime 
ider  the  rule  of  the  Senussi  and  praised  Italy's 
ist  contribution.     He  favored  Italian  trustee- 
ip  for  Libya,  followed  by  early  independence.81 
Mr.  Casciani  (Italo-Eritrean  Association)  asked 
r    the    immediate    independence    of    Eritrea, 
[though  his  group  included  Italian  elements 
iendly  toward  Italy,  its  members  regarded  Eri- 
sa  as  their  homeland.     Any  division  of  Eritrea 
mid  injure  the  territory's  economy  and  cause 
rial  damage.     Ethiopia's  need  for  an  outlet  to 
e  sea  could  be  met  by  the  granting  of  free  zones 
d  did  not  require  annexation  of  territory.     If 
e  Assembly  could  not  agree  on  immediate  in- 
pendence,  then,  said  Mr.  Casciani,  Italian  trust- 
;ship  would  be  the  next  best  solution.  Partition 
any  case  was  to  be  avoided.82 
A  combined  group  known  as  the  Conference  of 
>maliland  and  the  Progressive  League  of  Mijer- 
li  presented  its  views  through  Mohadalle  Mo- 
wed.    He  maintained  that  the  Somali  Youth 
ague    heard    earlier    had    misrepresented    the 
shes  of  the  people.     The   Somali   Conference 
iimed  more  than  two-thirds  support  of  the  entire 
pulation. 

What  was  really  needed,  said  Mohadalle  Mo- 
med,  was  a  period  of  guidance  by  a  suitable 
iropean  nation  toward  independence  as  an 
.amic  state  and  with  opportunity  for  admission 
Somalis  to  the  administration  as  well  as  to 
?her  institutions  of  learning.  Italy  was  fitted, 
said,  to  discharge  such  a  trusteeship  effectively 
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and  would  be  welcomed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
people.83 

All  in  all,  Committee  I  had  now  given  ear  to 
the  representatives  of  12  groups  claiming  to  speak 
for  the  peoples  of  the  territories  involved.  In  view 
of  the  conflicting  claims  regarding  their  follow- 
ing and  their  conflicting  testimony  as  to  proper 
disposition  of  the  territories,  it  was  indeed  difficult 
for  the  Committee  to  reconcile  all  the  views  put 
forward.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  ex- 
ploring the  ground  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
proposed  solution  which,  if  not  perfect,  might 
receive  general  support. 

Resumption  of  the  General  Debate 

Immediately  following  the  hearings,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Romulo,  made  a 
strong  speech  against  the  idea  of  single-power 
trusteeship.  The  inhabitants  of  Libya  opposed 
the  return  of  Italian  rule,  but  Italy  and  Egypt 
could  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  that 
area  by  the  United  Nations  through  the  Trustee- 
ship Council.  The  Philippines,  he  said,  respected 
Latin  culture  and  Italy's  democratic  tradition,  but 
could  only  wonder  whether  perhaps  a  "peaceful 
and  democratic"  Japan  might  not  similarly  some 
day  request  the  restoration  of  Formosa,  Okinawa, 
and  Korea.  The  day  for  such  moves  was  over, 
said  Mr.  Romulo,  who  reminded  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegations  the  crusade  for  freedom  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  Jose  Rizal.84  The  Haitian  delegate 
endorsed  Mr.  Romulo's  views.85  Peru,  replying 
to  Mr.  Romulo,  asserted  that  her  position  took  ac- 
count of  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  rep- 
resented a  step  forward  in  line  with  the  principle 
of  independence.86 


III.  DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS  PUT  FORWARD 


United  Kingdom  Draft 

After  the  Chairman  had  declared  the  end  of 
the  general  debate,  Mr.  McNeil  (United  Kingdom) 
distributed  a  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of  his 
delegation  and  outlined  its  provisions.87  In  brief, 
it  proposed: 

(a)  that  Libya  achieve  independence  after  10  years 
if  the  General  Assembly  then  approved,  with  an  interim 
period  of  advice  and  assistance  under  trusteeship ; 

(b)  that  Cyrenaica,  without  prejudice  to  subsequent 
incorporation  in  a  united  Libya,  be  placed  under  trustee- 
ship with  Britain  as  the  administering  power,  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  to  be  drawn  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and  subject  to  later  approval  by  the  Assembly ; 
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(c)  that  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  jointly  develop  a  plan  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Fourth  Assembly,  for  the  application  of  trus- 
teeship to  the  rest  of  Libya,  with  attention  to  adminis- 
trative relationships  with  Cyrenaica;88 

(d)  that  Eritrea,  except  for  the  western  province,  be 
incorporated  into  Ethiopia,  under  conditions  providing 
guaranties  for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  Asmara, 
Massawa,  and  elsewhere,  and  incorporation  of  the^  western 
province  into  the  adjacent  Sudan ; 

(e)  that  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  trustee- 
ship with  Italy  as  the  administering  authority ; 

(f )  that  the  necessary  agreements  for  putting  into  effect 
the  recommendations  on  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  be  ne- 
gotiated, on  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  (on  trusteeship  matters)  and  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee (on  nontrusteeship  matters). 

Mr.  Dulles  (United  States)  expressed  general 
support  for  the  British  draft  and  felt  that  it  con- 
tained a  practical  basis  for  further  study.  He  ob- 
served that  it  proposed,  in  the  main,  principles  for 
settlement,  not  a  final  solution.  The  French  rep- 
resentative, Couve  de  Murville,  objected  that  the 
British  draft  did  not  provide  a  complete  settlement 
and  questioned  its  provisions  on  Eritrea  and  on 
Libya  as  a  whole.89 

Latin  American  Draft 

Padilla  Nervo  (Mexico)  then  presented  a  draft 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  American  delega- 
tions, in  the  interests  of  harmonizing  views  and 
promoting  a  fair  settlement.00  The  draft  pro- 
vided for : 

(a)  Libya  to  obtain  independence  10  years  after  the 
resolution  was  adopted  if  the  Assembly  then  approved; 
meanwhile  she  would  be  placed  under  trusteeship  with 
Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  who  would  jointly  submit  conclusions  as  to  manner 
of  trusteeship  to  the  Fourth  Assembly  session; 

(b)  Italian  Somaliland  to  be  placed  under  trusteeship 
after  a  similar  study  by  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States; 

(c)  the  same  powers  as  those  in  the  case  of  Somaliland 
to  study  and  recommend  appropriate  trusteeship  for  Eri- 
trea, leading  to  independence,  subject  to  the  "just  claims 
of  Ethiopia ;  „  ..     .  . 

(d)  agreements  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing 
recommendations  to  be  submitted  for  subsequent  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Nervo  noted  that  the  Latin  American  draft 
avoided  partitioning  Eritrea  and  placed  no  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  immediate  form  of  govern- 
ment or  final  destiny  of  Cyrenaica.  It  provided  a 
means  for  achieving  a  sound  and  over-all  plan  at 
the  September  session.91 
Indian  Draft 

On  behalf  of  India,  Mr.  Setalvad  next  explained 

"The  five  states  would  also  obtain  the  comments  of 
the  Trusteship  Council  on  this  particular  problem. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.256. 

"UN  doc  A/C.1/SR.449,  May  4,  1949.  Co-sponsors 
were  •  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

91  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.256. 
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his  delegation's  draft  resolution.92    It  provided 

for: 

(a)  trusteeship  for  Libya  and  Somaliland,  with  the 
United  Nations  as  the  administering  Authority,  for  a 
period  of  from  10  to  20  years,  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council.  Thereafter  those  territories 
would  become  independent  or  be  joined  with  adjacent 
territories  according  to  the  inhabitants'  wishes  as  re- 
vealed through  a  plebiscite ;  1 

(b)  the  Fourth  Committee,93  in  consultation  with  the 
Fifth  Committee,"  to  prepare  detailed  proposals  for  the 
Assembly  on  appropriate  means  of  administration  by  the 
United  Nations  and  on  how  and  when  authority  should 
be  transferred  from  the  existing  administrations  to  that 
organization; 

(c)  the  wishes  of  Eritrea's  people  on  the  matter  of 
union  with  Ethiopia  to  be  ascertained  through  dispatch 
of  a  special  commission  which  could  hold  a  plebiscite  oi 
adopt  other  appropriate  means,  and  which  would  report 
its  finding  on  whether  all  "or  any  part"  of  Eritrea  shoulc 
be  joined  to  Ethiopia ;  such  commission  would  consist  oi 
7  members  of  different  nationalities  appointed  to  serv< 
in  their  individual  capacities  by  the  Secretary-General 

(d)  the  Fourth  Committee  to  make  its  reeonimenda 
tions  to  the  Assembly  on  Libya  and  Somaliland  by 

and  the  special  commission  for  Eritrea  to  repor 
to  the  Assembly  in  time  for  the  next  session. 

The  Indian  delegate  maintained  that  the  ad 
ministrative  and  budgetary  problem  could  b 
solved  under  India's  resolution,  and  that  refer 
ences  to  a  lack  of  agreed  direction  in  Trieste  an< 
Berlin  were  irrelevant  since  the  Trusteeship  Coun 
cil  acted  by  simple  majority.95 


Australian  Draft 

Australia  then  presented  a  draft,  maintainin 
that  agreement  on  a  settlement  at  the  present  ses 
sion  appeared  most  unlikely.  Mr.  Hood  felt  tha 
the  Latin  American  draft  amounted  to  postpon< 
ment  of  a  real  decision,  but  a  vote  even  in  princip) 
at  the  present  stage  would  be  premature.  B< 
sides,  the  hearings  of  political  groups  of  the  ii 
habitants  had  not  made  clear  the  true  wishes  < 
the  local  peoples.  On  past  experience  of  tl 
United  Nations  with  such  matters,  Australia  pr< 
posed  appointment  of  a  7-member  Special  Cor 
mittee  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  ar 
territories  on  which  the  Assembly  failed  to  reac 
a  decision  and  to  report,  with  such  proposals  : 
it  felt  appropriate,  to  the  Secretary-General  t 
September  1,  1949.96  Haiti  immediately  e; 
pressed  interest  in  the  Australian  draft,  subje 
to  minor  changes.97 

The  257th  meeting  closed  after  Mr.  larcnia 
(Italy)  had  observed  that  of  the  12  local  organiz 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/448  and  Corr.  1. 

M  On  Trusteeship  Affairs. 

"On  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Affairs. 

05  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.257. 

"UN.  doc.  A/0.1/447  and  A/C.1/SR.257.  ■ 

m  Mr  St  Lot  believed  the  Special  Committee  should  J 
have  to  produce  a  report  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  Gene 
Assembly.  He  also  now  believed  that  the  matter  of  Et 
opian  claims  to  part  of  Eritrea  might  best  be  settled 
a  plebiscite. 
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)ns  which  had  been  heard,  6  had  been  in  favor  of 
alian  trusteeship  while  only  4  had  strongly  op- 
»sed  it,  and  of  these,  3  wanted  immediate  inde- 
sndence.  He  cautioned  against  acceptance  of 
e  United  Kingdom  plan  for  dividing  Eritrea  as 
dangerous  precedent.98  Mr.  Ryckmans  (Bel- 
um)  was  not  enthusiastic  about  any  of  the  pro- 
>sals  advanced  but  was  somewhat  disposed 
ward  the  United  Kingdom  draft,  if  its  defect  in 
>t  providing  for  a  simultaneous  over-all  settle- 
ent  were  remedied.  He  suggested  amendment 
1  the  fourth  paragraph  in  order  to  provide  that 
ie  five-power  study  group  for  Libya  present 
lecific  trusteeship  agreements  to  the  next 
ssembly." 

■qi  Proposals 

When  discussion  was  resumed  by  the  Commit- 
e  on  May  9,  Mr.  Muntaz  (Iraq)  strongly  objected 
|  any  plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Libya  or 
»  any  partition  or  diminution  of  Eritrean  terri- 
>ry  without  knowing  the  real  wishes  of  the  in- 
ibitants.  His  delegation  circulated  three  sepa- 
ite  drafts  dealing  with  Libya,  Eritrea,  and 
alian  Somaliland.1  For  Libya  immediate  in- 
jpendence  would  be  granted.  For  Italian 
omaliland,  a  10-year  period  of  trusteeship  would 
j  provided  under  the  administration  of  five  states 
ith  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
id  the  United  States  to  consider  and  propose 
litable  terms  of  trusteeship  to  the  fourth  General 
ssembly.  For  Eritrea,  a  five-nation  commission 
ould  ascertain  the  "real  wishes"  of  the  inhabi- 
ts and  report  its  findings  to  the  next  Assembly 
sssion.2 

evised  Soviet  Draft 

Proclaiming  devotion  only  to  the  lofty  prin- 
iples  of  the  Charter,  and  again  attributing  base 
lotives  to 'the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
[r.  Gromyko  then  presented  his  delegation's  re- 
used proposal s  which  had  been  modified  in  an 
fort  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  certain  other 
elegations.  As  revised,  the  Soviet  draft  now 
died  for  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
libya,  Eritrea,  and  Somaliland,  with  independ- 
nce  for  the  first  two  in  5  years  and  in  10  years  for 
ae.  latter.    An  administrator,  appointed  by  the 


"  U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/SR.257. 

-Ibid.,  and  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/451  dated  May  9.  This 
tiange  would  be  accomplished  by  insertion  of  the  words 
including  the  trusteeship  agreements  necessary  to  im- 
lement  them,"  after  the  words  "terms  and  conditions" 
l  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft. 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/455,  456,  and  457. 

'Mr.  Wold  of  Ethiopia  intervened  in  the  discussion  at 
fiis  point  to  reassert  that  the  majority  of  a  large  part  of 
Iritrea  clearly  wished  union  with  Ethiopia  ;  he  deprecated 
ny  idea  of  an  additional  fact-finding  commission  on  that 
oint.  He  again  emphasized  the  economic  dependence  of 
astern  Eritrea  upon  Ethiopia. 

*U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.264.     U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/433  rev.  1. 


Trusteeship  Council  for  each  territory,  would  be 
assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  of  9  members,  6 
of  them  representatives  of  States  and  3  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  territory.4  A  territorial 
concession  would  be  made  to  provide  Ethiopia 
with  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Strategic  points  in  all 
three  areas,  if  so  designated  by  the  Council,  would 
be  administered  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  Gromyko  asserted  that  the  recruitment  of 
necessary  international  personnel  need  not  be 
difficult,  and  the  "administrators"  would  have 
authority  subject  only  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
where  no  veto  power  prevailed. 

Decision  to  Establish 

a  Drafting  Subcommittee 

After  the  Chinese  and  Australian  delegates  had 
commented  on  the  various  proposals  before  the 
Committee,5  Mr.  Dulles (  United  States)  stated  his 
belief  that  the  time  had  come  to  move  toward  find- 
ing some  "common  denominators"  through  ap- 
pointment of  a  subcommittee  as  earlier  suggested 
by  Uruguay.  He  urged  the  importance  of  making 
every  effort  to  achieve  substantial  progress  at  the 
current  session,  since  delay  might  carry  real  in- 
justice. He  submitted  a  United  States  draft 
resolution6  providing  for  a  subcommittee  of  15 
member  states  to  consider  the  various  proposals 
"which  have  been  submitted  or  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee,"  and  to  report  with  a  draft 
resolution  for  the  Committee's  consideration  by 
noon  of  May  12. 

While  the  United  States  proposal  was  awaiting 
distribution,  the  Committee  accorded  a  short  final 
hearing  to  Mr.  Rossi  (Italo-Eritrean  Association) 
and  to  Mr.  Issa  (Somali  Youth  League).  The 
former  made  a  renewed  plea  for  the  independence 
of  Eritrea  under  the  protection  of  Italy  and  an- 
other power  to  be  named  by  the  United  Nations 
after  verifying  what  second  state  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Issa  now  asked  for 
the  immediate  independence  of  Somaliland  or  a 
suitable  trusteeship  from  which  Italy  would  be 
excluded. 

Discussion  then  proceeded  on  the  proposal  for 

4  Thus  Libya's  Advisory  Council  would  have  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  Italy, 
United  States,  and  Egypt,  plus  1  European  and  2  Arab 
residents  chosen  by  the  6  government  members ;  the  6  for 
Eritrea  would  include  the  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R., 
France,  Italy,  United  States,  and  Ethiopia  and  would 
choose  1  European  resident  and  2  indigenous  representa- 
tives ;  the  6  for  Somaliland  would  be  the  same  as  for 
Eritrea,  with  the  same  provision  for  inclusion  of  3  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 

'Mr.  Koo  now  believed  that  the  Latin  American  draft 
was  appropriate,  while  Mr.  Hood,  in  anticipation  of  post- 
ponement, renewed  the  suggestion  for  study  between  As- 
sembly sessions  by  a  United  Nations  commission. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.264;  A/C.l/458,  May  9.  The 
United  States  draft  proposed  the  following  membership: 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Prance,  India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
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establishment  of  a  drafting  subcommittee.7  Uru- 
guay voiced  support  for  the  proposal.  Mr.  Tara- 
senko  (Ukraine)  objected  that  the  procedure  was 
"impracticable"  and  the  Polish  delegate  agreed, 
complaining  that  the  composition  of  the  proposed 
subcommittee  needed  more  representation  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  proposed 
that  Poland  be  named  to  replace  Chile.  Mr. 
Gromyko  described  the  proposal  for  a  drafting 
subcommittee  as  a  "maneuver"  and  the  representa- 
tive of  Byelorussia  suggested  that  both  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  be  added.8  Separate  votes 
were  taken  on  the  proposal  to  add  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  inclusion  of  Poland 
was  adopted  by  13  to  12,  with  27  abstentions.  The 
inclusion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  rejected  by  8  to 
12,  with  32  abstentions.  Thus  amended  the 
United  States  proposal  was  adopted  by  33  to  0, 
with  20  abstentions.  The  Committee  had  rounded 
out  a  solid  month  of  debate  on  this  issue.9 


IV.  SUB-COMMITTEE  15 

The  Sub-Committee  met  on  May  10 10  elected  L. 
Padilla  Nervo  (Mexico)  as  its  chairman  and  Her- 
mond  Lannung  (Denmark)  as  its  rapporteur  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  consider  the  most  desir- 
able approach  with  a  view  to  finding  a  common 
denominator  to  the  different  proposals  submitted 
in  the  First  Committee. 

The  representatives  of  Iraq  felt  that  since  there 
was  a  proposal  to  give  Libya  immediate  independ- 
ence, the  Sub-Committee's  consideration  of  Libya 
should  be  kept  separate  from  its  consideration  of 
Eritrea  and  Somaliland  where,  in  view  of  the 
draft  resolutions,  a  common  denominator  existed 
already.  To  the  representative  of  Argentina,  the 
logical  step  to  be  followed  by  the  Sub-Committee 
was  to  decide  first  whether  or  not  the  territories 
in  question  should  be  granted  immediate  inde- 
pendence ;  failing  that,  whether  or  not  the  system 
of  trusteeship  should  be  applied.  Should  the  Sub- 
Committee  fail  to  agree  on  these  approaches,  then 
the  whole  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  would  have  to  be  postponed  to 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  With 
this  view  the  representatives  of  Brazil,  Chile, 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  264. 

'Ibid.  At  'this  point  Czechoslovakia  withdrew  its 
ameiulmend  which  called  for  the  addition  of  Poland  only. 

•  Ibid. 

10  Representatives  on  Sub-Committee  15  were :  Mr.  Arce 
(Argentina),  Mr.  Hood  (Australia),  Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil), 
Mr  Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  Mr.  Lannung  (Denmark),  Mr. 
Abdul  Rahim  (Egypt),  Mr.  Aklilou-Wold  (Ethiopia),  Mr. 
Burin  des  Roziers  (France),  Mr.  Ina  (India),  Mr.  Bakr 
(Iraq),  Mr.  Padilla  Nervo  (Mexico),  Mr.  Katz-Suchy 
(Poland),  Mr.  .Tooste  (Union  of  South  Africa),  Mr.  Klimor 
(USSR.),  Mr.  Glutton  (United  Kingdom),  and  Mr. 
Dulles  (United  States).  No  formal  minutes  were  kept 
of  the  meetings  of  this  Sub-Committee. 
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Egypt,  and  India  seemed  to  be  in  general  agree- 
ment. 

The  United  States  representative  felt  that  the 
Sub-Committee  should  first  decide  whether  the  so- 
lution would  be  separate  for  each  territory  or  a 
comprehensive  one.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  representatives  could  not  express  their  final 
views  on  any  separate  territory  unless  they  knew 
of  the  over-all  views  regarding  the  total  settle- 
ments. The  Chairman,  then,  suggested  that  rep- 
resentatives could  express  their  views  on  the  sep- 
arate territories  and  would  not  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain them  unless  they  knew  the  over-all  solution. 

The  Chairman  summed  up  this  initial  phase  of 
the  Sub-Committee's  discussion  as  follows :  it  was 
proposed  to  deal  separately  with  each  of  the  terri- 
tories concerned  with  a  view  to  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  independence;  should  that 
prove  unacceptable,  the  discussion  could  center  on 
the  principle  of  trusteeship  either  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  or  a  collective  or 
single  trusteeship.  In  such  an  event,  the  repre- 
sentatives would  then  exchange  views  on  a  total 
solution.  Should  there  be  no  agreement,  post- 
ponement would  then  be  indicated.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  draft  resolution,  if  one  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Sub-Committee,  would  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  right  or  position  of  any  delegation 
in  the  First  Committee. 

Libya 

At  Brazil's  suggestion,  the  Sub-Committee  pro 
ceeded  to  deal  with  the  territory  of  Libya.  Iraq, 
supported  by  India,  said  that  after  listening  to  the 
representatives  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Libya,  his  delegation  was  of  the  view  that  the 
Libyan  people  were  fit  for  immediate  independ- 
ence. Support  for  this  view  was  also  expressed 
by  Egypt.  Although  there  seemed  to  be  general 
agreement  about  the  principle  of  independence  foi 
Libya,  there  was  a  considerable  difference  oi 
opinion  on  whether  that  independence  should  be 
immediate  or  whether  an  interim  period  should 
be  fixed.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  Union  oi 
South  Africa  favored  an  interim  period  since 
they  felt  the  area  was  not  ripe  for  immediate 
independence.  To  the  Polish  representative  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  discuss  the  phrases  immediate 
and  interim  periods  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  independence  without  knowing  what  was 
meant  by  those  two  phrases.  He  was  of  the  opin 
ion  that  the  Sub-Committee  should  try  to  estab 
lish  the  shortest  possible  period  and  an  interhr 
administration,  the  nature  of  which  would  be  mosl 
conducive  to  eventual  independence.  These  twe 
concepts,  he  contended,  were  fully  covered  by  th< 
U.S.S.R.  proposal  submitted  in  the  First  Commit 
tee,  both  as  to  the  time  limit  and  the  nature  of  th< 
administration. 

The  Chairman  put  to  the  vote  the  questioi 
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tether  Libya  should  be  granted  immediate  inde- 

ndence  or  independence  after  an  interim  period. 

tere  were  5  in  favor  of  immediate  independence, 

in  favor  of  an  interim  period,  with  1  absten- 

The  Sub-Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
lairman,  then  discussed  the  nature  of  the  in- 
*im  period  agreed  upon;  i.  e.,  whether  that 
riod  should  be  covered  by  a  United  Nations, 
collective,  or  separate  trusteeship.  The  Egyp- 
n  representative  preferred  to  settle  the  time 
nit  question  first  and  then  consider  the  nature  of 
e  trusteeship,  while  the  Polish  representative 
It  the  Sub-Committee  was  not  empowered  to  dis- 
ss proposals  which  were  not  before  it.  In  the 
jw  of  the  representative  of  Argentina,  the  terms 
reference  of  the  Sub-Committee  did  not  prevent 
from  discussing  different  solutions.  Every 
presentative  on  the  Sub-Committee  had  the  right 
suggest  whatever  he  deemed  fit.  The  vote  on  the 
inciple  of  direct  United  Nations  administration 
r  Libya  was  rejected  by  2  in  favor,  10  against, 
d  4  abstentions.12 

Following  the  Sub-Committee's  vote  rejecting 
e  principle  of  United  Nations  administration  for 
bya,  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ited  that  ever  since  his  delegation  presented  its 
aft  resolution  in  the  First  Committee,  his  gov- 
nment  had  been  considering  the  possibility  of 
oposing  suggestions  that  might  be  acceptable 
the  Latin  American  delegations.  To  this  end 
s  government  had  been  conducting  negotiations 
th  a  view  to  reconciling  the  Italian  and  the 
nited  Kingdom  views.  The  United  Kingdom 
presentative  assured  the  Sub-Committee  that  any 
;reement  arrived  by  his  government  and  that  of 
aly  would  in  no  way  prejudice  any  resolution 
be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  He  went 
i  to  suggest  a  global  solution  for  Libya  along  the 
Rowing  lines :  Cyrenaica  should  be  administered 
'  the  United  Kingdom;  Fezzan  should  be  ad- 
inistered  by  France ;  and  Tripolitania  should  be 
Iministered  by  Italy  as  of  1951.  In  the  mean- 
me  the  United  Kingdom  administering  authori- 
3S  in  Tripolitania  would  be  assisted  by  an  Ad- 
sory  Council  composed  of  other  powers  includ- 
g  a  representative  of  the  local  inhabitants.  In 
Idition,  the  three  trust  powers  administering 
ibya  would  take  administrative  and  coordinative 
eps  so  as  not  to  prejudice  eventual  Libyan  unity. 
The  United  Kingdom  representative  promised 
i  circulate  a  paper  embodying  these  views  on  the 
iderstanding  that  they  would  be  mere  suggestions 
id  would  in  no  way  amount  to  a  proposal.  Both, 
ie  representative  of  the  U..S.S.R.  and  of  Iraq, 


u  For  immediate  independence :  Egypt,  India,  Iraq,  Po- 
nd, and  U.S.S.R.  For  an  interim  period:  Argentina, 
razil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  France,  Mexico,  Union 
!  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States.  Ab- 
ention :  Australia. 

"Report  of  Sub-Committee  15  to  the  First  Committee 
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asserted  that  the  Sub-Committee  was  exceeding  its 
terms  of  reference  in  entertaining  proposals  con- 
taining new  ideas.  It  was  not  a  matter  for  the 
Sub-Committee  but  for  the  First  Committee  where 
all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  repre- 
sented. The  Iraqi  suggestion  that  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee adjourn  in  order  to  obtain  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  First  Committee  on  the  United  King- 
dom suggestion  was,  however,  rejected  by  4  votes 
in  favor,  8  against,  and  4  abstentions. 

The  United  Kingdom  suggestions  circulated  in 
the  Sub-Committee  in  its  afternoon  meeting  of 
May  10  were  as  follows : 

that  it  should  be  agreed  in  principle  that  Libya  be 
granted  independence  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly,  pro- 
vided that  the  General  Assembly  then  decided  that  this 
step  is  appropriate. 

(a)  Cyrenaica  should,  as  already  suggested  in  the 
United  Kingdom  resolution,  without  prejudice  to  its  incor- 
poration in  a  United  Libya,  be  placed  under  the  Interna- 
tional Trusteeship  System  with  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  administering  authority. 

(6)  Fezzan  should  be  placed  under  the  International 
Trusteeship  System  with  France  as  the  administering 
authority,  also  without  prejudice  to  its  incorporation  in  a 
United  Libya. 

(c)  Tripolitania  should,  also  without  prejudice  to  its 
incorporation  in  a  United  Libya,  be  placed  under  the  In- 
ternational Trusteeship  System  at  the  end  of  1951  with 
Italy  as  the  administering  authority. 

During  the  interim  period,  the  present  British  temporary 
administration  should  continue,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it 
should  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Egypt  (or  another  Arab  State)  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  territory.  The  scope  and  duties 
of  the  Advisory  Council  including  its  headquarters  and 
the  procedure  for  the  transfer  of  the  administration  to 
Italy,  should  be  determined  by  its  members  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  administering  authority. 

The  powers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
three  territories  should  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
promote  the  co-ordination  of  their  activities  in  order  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  prejudice  the  attainment  of  an 
independent  Libyan  State.  The  Trusteeship  Council 
would  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of  this 
provision. 

Support  for  the  United  Kingdom  sugges- 
tions on  Libya  was  given  by  Chile,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Brazil.  The 
opposition  was  led  by  the  Polish  and  Iraqi  repre- 
sentatives who  were  joined  by  the  representatives 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Egypt.  Particularly  vehe- 
ment in  opposing  the  United  Kingdom  suggestion 
was  the  Polish  representative  who  referred  to  the 
United  Kingdom's  revised  proposals  reported  in 
the  morning's  press  (the  Bevin-Sf  orza  agreement) 
as  "bartering  under  the  table,"  and  as  a  territorial 
deal  which  had  been  arrived  at  outside  the  United 
Nations.  The  Australian  representative  cau- 
tioned the  Sub-Committee  to  move  with  care. 
The  Danish  representative  wanted  United  King- 
dom administration  for  Cyrenaica  and  a  joint 
United  Kingdom,  French,  Italian,  and  Egyptian 
administration  for  the  remaining  part  of  Libya. 
The  Iraqi  representative  reverted  to  his  suggestion 
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that  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned  should  be  ascertained  before  the 
Sub-Committee  took  a  vote  on  the  United  King- 
dom suggestions,  but  the  Chairman  reminded  the 
representative  of  Iraq  that  the  representatives  of 
the  local  population  had  already  stated  their  views 
before  the  First  Committee  and  that  several  dele- 
gations had  been  guided  by  these  views.  Did  the 
Iraqi  representative  intend  to  move  that  the  Sub- 
Committee  hold  up  the  proceedings  until  the  local 
representatives  could  be  heard  again,  asked  the 
Chairman.  In  that  case  he  would  put  such  a  pro- 
posal to  a  vote.  The  representative  of  Iraq  in- 
sisted that  the  representatives  of  the  local  popula- 
tion had  not  been  consulted  on  the  form  of  trustee- 
ship in  case  immediate  independence  were  denied, 
whereupon  the  Chairman  put  the  Iraqi  proposal 
to  a  vote,  which  was  defeated  by  5  for,  8  against, 
and  3  abstentions. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  for  a  vote  on  the  four 
main  principles  of  the  United  Kingdom  sugges- 
tions, namely : 

(a)  independence  after  10  years,  provided  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  agreed  to  such  a  step ; 

(6)  during  the  10-year  period,  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania 
and  the  Fezzan  should  be  placed  respectively  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  France; 

(c)  Tripolitania,  during  an  interim  period  of  2  years, 
should  remain  under  the  present  British  administration 
which  would  be  assisted  by  a  Special  Advisory  Council, 
as  specified  in  the  United  Kingdom  suggestions ; 

(d)  The  three  administering  authorities  should  co- 
ordinate their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  future  unity  of  Libya. 

The  four  principles  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8 
for,  5  against,  and  3  abstentions.18  The  Sub- 
Committee  voted  upon  these  principles  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  not  committing  itself  to 
an  exact  wording,  that  this  was  a  "tentative  vote," 
and  that  after  the  Sub-Committee  had  seen  the 
total  picture  any  representative  would  be  free  to 
change  his  vote. 

Italian  Somallland 

No  proposal  for  the  independence  of  Italian 
Somaliland  had  been  submitted  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee. The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  recommended  a 
transition  period  of  10  years,  that  of  India  a 
period  of  10  to  20  years,  and  that  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  recommended  that  the  ter- 
ritory be  placed  under  the  international  trustee- 
ship system  with  a  view  to  its  future  independ- 
ence. The  U.S.S.R.  favored  direct  United  Na- 
tions administration.  The  Iraqi  representative 
proposed  a  five-power  trusteeship  with  a  10-year 
transitionary  period  to  independence,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  recommended  a  trusteeship  with 
Italy  as  the  administering  authority. 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Against: 
India,  Iraq,  Egypt,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Poland.  Abstained: 
Australia,  Denmark,  and  Ethiopia. 
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By  a  vote  of  4  in  favor,  9  against,  and  3  absten- 
tions, the  Sub-Committee  rejected  the  applica- 
tion to  Italian  Somaliland  of  the  principle 
of  a  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship.1*  The 
Sub-Committee,  by  a  vote  of  3  for,  10  against, 
and  3  abstentions,  rejected  the  principle  of  a  col- 
lective trusteeship  for  Italian  Somaliland.15  By  a 
vote  of  9  in  favor,  6  against,  and  1  abstention,  th< 
Sub-Committee  adopted  the  principle  that  the 
territory  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  of 
Italy.18 

Eritrea 

There  were  two  proposals  with  regard  to  Eri- 
trea, namely,  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  which  en- 
visaged the  establishment  of  a  trusteeship  with  « 
view  to  eventual  independence,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal  partitioning  Eritrea  betweer 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan. 

The  representative  of  E'thopia  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  independence  should  not  be  discussed  since 
the  territory  was  not  ready  for  independence.  He 
again  urged  that  Eritrea  minus  the  western  prov 
ince  be  annexed  to  Ethiopia.  In  this  position  h( 
was  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tive who  stated  the  belief  of  his  delegation  thai 
Eritrea  could  not  stand  by  itself.  Partition,  th( 
U.S.S.R.  representative  argued,  was  an  imperialist 
concept  and  was  in  direct  contradiction  with  tht 
principles  of  the  Charter.  Eritrea,  he  stated,  hac 
always  existed  as  a  single  unit. 

With  the  Soviet  contention  that  Eritrea  had  al 
ways  existed  as  a  single  unit  the  representative  05 
Ethiopia  took  issue.  Pointing  out  that  the  nanw 
of  Eritrea  was  given  by  the  Italians  after  the  oc 
cupation  of  that  territory,  and  that  prior  thereto 
Eritrea  had  for  thousands  of  years  formed  a  pari 
of  Ethiopia,  the  Ethiopian  representative  assertec 
that  Eritrea  could  achieve  her  independence 
within  Ethiopia  in  the  same  manner  as  Lithuania 
had  achieved  independence  within  the  Soviel 
Union. 

To  the  French  representative  no  perfect  solu 
tion  was  possible  for  the  area.  But  among  th( 
imperfect  solutions,  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  was  nol 
acceptable  because  of  the  impossibility  of  imple 
menting  it.  Although  the  French  delegation  ac 
cepted  the  United  Kingdom  proposal,  it  woulc 
reserve  its  position  on  the  question  of  Italian  com 
munities  for  which  adequate  safeguards  must  b< 

"For:  Ethiopia,  India,  Poland,  and  the  U.S.S.E 
Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark 
France,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  anc 
the  United  States.     Abstained :  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Mexico 

15  For :  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Iraq.  Against :  Argentina 
Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  India,  South  Africa 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Abstained 
Australia,  Mexico,  and  Poland. 

16  For :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Mex 
ico,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  Unitec 
States.  Against:  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Poland 
and  U.S.S.R.    Abstained:  Australia. 
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rovided.  Should  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
osals  be  adopted,  the  Sub-Committee,  argued  the 
'rench  representative,  could  then  proceed  to  a 
onsideration  of  methods  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
sts  of  the  Italian  communities,  possibly  with  the 
elp  of  a  newly  established  subcommittee,  includ- 
ig  Ethiopia  among  its  members.  With  the  es- 
iblishment  of  a  subcommittee,  the  Argentine 
epresentative  took  issue  and  although  he  was  not 
leased  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  United  Kingdom 
roposals,  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  Sub- 
committee to  vote  on  both  proposals.  The  United 
Itates  representative  shared  the  views  of  his 
irgentine  colleague. 

The  Sub-Committee  then  voted  on  the  question 
whether  Eritrea  should  be  placed  under  the  trus- 
jeship.  The  principle  of  a  direct  United  Nations 
^rusteeship  was  rejected  by  2  votes  in  favor,  8 
gainst,  and  6  abstentions. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  vote  on  the  United  King- 
om  proposal,  the  Ethiopian  representative,  ad- 
ressing  himself  to  the  French  reservations  with 
espect  to  guaranteeing  the  interests  of  the  Italian 
ommunities,  stated  that  his  delegation  was  ready 
3  give  all  necessary  and  adequate  guaranties  to 
afeguard  those  interests. 

The  Australian  representative  seemed  irked  by 
tie  activities  of  the  Sub-Committee  which  cun- 
usly  enough,  he  said,  coincided  with  an  agree- 
lent  arrived  at  outside  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
eference  to  "an  agreement"  pointed  at  the  Bevin- 
Iforza  formula  for  the  disposal  of  the  former 
talian  Colonies.  The  French  delegation,  the 
mstralian  representative  pointed  out,  had  in  the 
'irst  Committee  held  views  different  from  those 
xpressed  in  the  Sub-Committee.  He  was  inter- 
sted  to  know  the  reasons  for  that  reversal  of 
>olicy.  Should  member  states  resort  to  agreements 
utside  the  United  Nations,  the  Sub-Committee 
rould  lose  its  objective  charter,  since  its  findings 
could  not  carry  the  stamp  of  the  responsibility  of 
ts  members.  He  recalled  that  the  draft  proposals 
iresented  by  Iraq,  India,  and  the  Latin  American 
tates  provided  for  a  fuller  and  more  thorough 
nvestigation  of  the  question.  Again  Australia 
pondered  whether  that  would  not  be  the  best 
ourse  to  follow. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  recalled 
lis  statement  of  April  6,  1949,  in  the  First  Com- 
aittee,  in  which  he  stated  that  Eritrea  minus  the 
western  province  should  be  incorporated  into 
Ethiopia,  and  that  a  separate  solution  should  be 
bund  for  the  western  province.  He  assured  the 
Sub-Committee  that  his  delegation  still  main- 
ained  that  position. 

Also  in  answer  to  the  Australian  representative, 
he  French  representative  said  that  if  delegations 
vere  to  maintain  strictly  their  views  upon  that 
[uestion,  no  solution  would  ever  be  found.  The 
French  delegation  was  disposed  to  accept  solu- 
ions  that  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  all. 
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The  Sub-Committee  proceeded  to  take  a  vote  on 
the  United  Kingdom  proposal  to  incorporate 
Eritrea,  except  for  the  western  province,  into 
Ethiopia,  "under  terms  and  conditions  to  include 
appropriate  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
norities in  Asmara  and  Massawa  and  elsewhere." 
The  proposal  was  adopted  by  10  votes  for,  3 
against,  and  2  abstentions,  one  representative  be- 
ing absent.17 

Another  vote  was  taken  on  the  United  Kingdom 
proposal  to  incorporate  the  western  province  into 
the  adjacent  Sudan.  The  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  7  for,  2  against,  6  abstentions,  and  1 
absent.18 

Protection  of  Minorities 

The  Chairman  invited  the  representatives  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  the  Italian  minorities  in  Eritrea.  Special  trea- 
ties could  be  concluded  with  a  view  to  guarantee- 
ing a  special  status  for  the  cities  or  for  their  popu- 
lation, suggested  the  Chilean  representative.  The 
United  Kingdom  representative  argued  that  mem- 
ber states  were  under  specific  obligations  through 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Since  Ethiopia  had 
already  promised  to  protect  the  Italian  minorities 
in  the  cities  of  Asmara  and  Massawa,  a  special 
status  for  these  cities  could  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  the  United  Nations  by 
means  of  a  treaty.  Bearing  in  mind  the  ex- 
perience with  Danzig  and  Trieste,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  declared  that 
he  would  vote  against  giving  a  special  interna- 
tional status  to  the  cities  in  question,  since  such  a 
status  would  have  disastrous  economic  and  other 
consequences.  He  felt  that  the  guaranties  should  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  persons  and  not  of  territo- 
ries. The  United  Kingdom  representative  ex- 
plained that  his  delegation  never  contemplated 
any  solution  for  the  principal  cities  which  would 
impair  Ethiopia's  sovereignty.  He  had  only  in 
mind  a  special  municipal  status  for  the  cities,  not 
anything  approaching  an  international  status  as, 
for  instance,  had  been  granted  for  Danzig  or  Tri- 
este. To  the  representative  from  the  Argentine, 
the  important  point  was  that  the  cities  have  their 
own  special  government  and  not  be  ruled  from 
Addis  Ababa.  The  French  representative  pointed 
out  that,  actually,  each  city  under  discussion  was 
already  divided  into  two  distinct  administrations : 
one  European  zone  and  one  Eritrean  zone.  This 
fact,  he  said,  was  made  clear  by  the  report  of  the 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Mexico,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Against :  Iraq, 
Poland,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Abstained :  Australia  and  South 
Africa.     Absent :  India. 

18  For :  Brazil,  Chile,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  U.K.,  and 
U.S.  Against:  Poland  and  U.S.S.R.  Abstained:  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Denmark,  Iraq,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa. 
Absent:  India. 
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Four  Power  Commission.  The  obvious  solution, 
he  said,  would  seem  to  be  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  that  respect. 

At  this  point,  the  representative  of  Ethiopia  in- 
tervened to  say  that  the  terminology  as  to  the  sta- 
tus of  the  two  cities  was  not  clear  to  him;  his 
government  was  prepared  to  protect  and  respect 
Italian  minorities  wherever  they  might  happen  to 
be.  If  apart  from  that,  special  guaranties  were 
to  be  required  for  Massawa  and  Asmara,  that 
might  be  more  than  was  called  for,  and  he  ques- 
tioned whether  such  a  special  regime  would  be 
compatible  with  his  country's  sovereignty.  He 
wanted  a  concrete  formula. 

Stating  that  he  appreciated  the  position  taken 
by  Ethiopia,  the  United  Kingdom  representative 
proposed  by  way  of  compromise  that  the  word 
"status"  be  eliminated  so  that  the  language  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C.  1/446)  read,  "the  establishment  of  a 
special  municipal  constitution  for  the  cities  of 
Asmara  and  Massawa." 

After  the  Chairman  had  suspended  the  meeting 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  allow  representatives 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  the  United  Kingdom 
representative  declared  that  a  redraft  had  been 
agreed  to  as  follows :  to  insert  after  the  words  "to 
include"  in  the  last  line  of  page  1  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/446)  :  "the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  guarantees  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities  and,  without  prejudice  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ethiopia,  separate  municipal  char- 
ters for  the  cities  of  Asmara  and  Massawa,"  etc. 
The    Ethiopian    representative    stated    that    he 
wanted  to  consult  his  government  on  the  new  for- 
mula before  stating  his  position;  the  Chairman 
asked    for   clarification   of   the   term    "separate 
charters."    In  reply  to  the  Chairman's  request 
the   United   Kingdom    representative   explained 
that  the  charters  for  the  two  cities  would  give  them 
a  status  distinct  from  that  of  other  Ethiopian 
cities.     In  the  light  of  the  British  explanation  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  stated  he  would 
support  the  amendment  but  suggested  the  word 
"distinctive"  as  preferable  to  the  word  "separate." 
"Distinctive"  was  agreeable  to  the  United  King- 
dom representative  if  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Ethiopian  delegation.     To  the  Ethiopian  repre- 
sentative, neither  "separate"  nor  "distinctive"  was 
acceptable,  and  he  suggested  "appropriate."    If, 
said  the  representative  from  Argentina,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "appropriate"  implied  that  the 
two  charters  would  be  different  from  all  other 
municipal  charters  existing  in  Ethiopia,  then  he 
would  agree.     In  his  opinion,  however,  the  words 
"distinctive"  or  "separate"  seemed  more  fitting 
than  the  word  "appropriate,"    The  phrase  dealing 
with  the  status  of  the  towns  of  Massawa  and  As- 
mara, as  amended,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9 
in  favor,  2  against,  4  abstentions,  1  absent.19 

The  Sub-Committee  then  moved  on  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  suggestion,  which  became  paragraph 
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4  of  the  Sub-Committee's  draft  resolution,  which 
was  as  follows: 

That  agreements  and  instruments  designed  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  foregoing  recommendations  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  be  submitted  for 
the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  (except  those  for  Tripolitania, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Regular  Session) ; 
that  the  Trusteeship  Council,  where  trusteeship  is  con- 
cerned, and  otherwise  the  Interim  Committee,  be  author- 
ized to  represent  the  General  Assembly  in  working  out 
such  agreements,  in  cooperation  with  Italy,  where  Italian 
interests  are  concerned  and  that  in  the  case  of  Libya,  the 
trusteeship  agreements  so  to  be  submitted  provide  for 
such  adequate  inter-territorial  administration  relation- 
ships as  will  promote  the  attainment  of  an  independent 
unified  Libyan  State. 

The  representative  of  Australia  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  of  agreement  alluded  to  in  para- 
graph 4  was  contemplated  to  give  effect  to  the 
Sub-Committee's  recommendation  to  be  made  re- 
garding Eritrea. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  his  under- 
standing that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations referred  to,  certain  prior  steps  would 
have  to  be  taken.  Paragraph  4  gave  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  the  task  of  studying  the  phases  of  the 
problem  connected  with  the  trusteeships  to  be  cre- 
ated, on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  for, 
such  matters  connected  with  the  problem  not  in: 
volving  trusteeship,  the  Interim  Committee  would 
represent  the  General  Assembly  in  working  out 
the  different  aspects. 

The  vote  on  paragraph  4  was  10  for,  2  against, 
and  3  abstentions,  with  India  absent.20 

By  a  vote  of  10  for,  4  against,  and  1  abstention, 
one  member  being  absent,21  the  Sub-Committee 
finally  adopted  the  following  draft  resolution:2' 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3,   of  tn< 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy, 
Having  consideked  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Cnar 

ter 

Having  studied  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  for 
mer  Italian  Colonies. 

Having  taken  note  In  particular  of  the  Report  of  p 
Four  Power  Commission  of  Investigation,  and  havini 
heard  organizations  representing  substantial  sections  o: 
opinion  in  the  territories  concerned, 

Recommends 

1  That  Libya  be  granted  independence  ten  years  iron 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution,  provided  tha 
the  General  Assembly  then  decides  that  this  step  is  ap 
propriate ; 

19  For :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Mex 
ico,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Against:  Poland  am 
the  U.S.S.R.  Abstention :  Australia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  am 
Iraq.     Absent:  India. 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Ethiopia 
France,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Against 
Poland  and  U.S.S.R.  Abstained:  Australia,  Egypt,  am 
Iraq.     Absent :  India. 

"For-  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Ethiopia 
France,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Against 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Poland,  and  U.S.S.R.  Abstained :  Australia 
Absent:  India. 

22  Contained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/466. 
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a)  that  Cyrenaica  be  placed  under  the  International 
isteeship  System,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
ninistering  authority,  without  prejudice  to  its  incor- 
ation  in  a  united  Libya, 

b)  that  the  Fezzan  be  placed  under  the  International 
isteeship  System,  with  France  as  the  administering 
hority,  also  without  prejudice  to  its  incorporation  in 
nited  Libya, 

c)  that  Tripolitania  be  placed  under  the  International 
isteeship  System  by  the  end  of  1951,  with  Italy  as  the 
ninistering  authority,  also  without  prejudice  to  its  in- 
poration  in  a  united  Libya.     During  the  interim  period, 

present  British  temporary  administration  shall  con- 
ue,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory  Council  con- 
ing of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the 
ited  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  a  representative 
the  people  of  the  territory.  The  Advisory  Council 
mid  determine  its  scope  and  duties  in  consultation  with 

Administering  Authority. 
3iat  the  Powers  charged  with  the  administration  of 

three  territories  take  all  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
te  the  coordination  of  their  activities  in  order  that 
hing  be  done  to  prejudice  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
ident  Libyan  State.  The  Trusteeship  Council  will  be 
ponsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of  this  provision. 
.  That  former  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the 
ernational  Trusteeship  System,  with  Italy  as  the  Ad- 
listering  Authority. 

l.  That  Eritrea,  except  for  the  Western  Province,  be 
orporated  into  Ethiopia,  under  terms  and  conditions 

forth  below,  to  include  the  provision  of  appropriate 
irantees  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and,  without 
judice  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia,  appropriate  mu- 
ipal  charters  for  the  cities  of  Asmara  and  Massawa, 
1  that  the  Western  Province  be  incorporated  in  the 
iacent  Sudan. 

[  That  agreements  and  instruments  designed  to  give 
;ct  to  the  foregoing  recommendations  in  accordance 
:h  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  be  submitted 

the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Ses- 
n  of  the  General  Assembly  (except  those  for  Tripoli- 
lia,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Regular 
ision)  ;  that  the  Trusteeship  Council,  where  trusteeship 
concerned,  and  otherwise  the  Interim  Committee,  be 
thorized  to  represent  the  General  Assembly  in  working 
t  such  agreements,  in  cooperation  with  Italy,  where 
ilian  interests  are  concerned  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
)ya,  the  trusteeship  agreements  so  to  be  submitted  pro- 
le for  such  adequate  inter-territorial  administration 
ationships  as  will  promote  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
adent,  unified  Libyan  State. 

The  representative  of  Ethiopia  wanted  the  re- 
•rt  to  the  First  Committee  to  show  that  his  vote 
is  given  under  the  reservation  of  ultimate  ap- 
oval  by  his  government  of  the  proposed  guaran- 
ss  in  respect  to  Asmara  and  Massawa.  The 
presentative  of  Australia  desired  the  report  to 
e  First  Committee  to  show  that  the  Sub-Com- 
ittee  had  not  examined  all  the  proposals  sub- 
itted  to  the  First  Committee,  and  the  representa- 
res  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico 
inted  it  expressly  recorded  that  the  joint  Latin 
tnerican  draft  resolution 23  should  not  be  con- 
iered  as  withdrawn. 

The  representative  of  Egypt  pointed  out  that, 
n  case  the  independence  of  united  Libya  should 
)t  be  decided  upon,  a  four-power  Committee  of 
hich  Egypt  and  the  Administering  Authority 
ould  be  members,  be  established  in  order  to 

a  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/449. 
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examine  Egyptian  claims  for  the  rectification  of 
her  frontiers  with  Libya,  to  investigate  wherever 
necessary  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
before  1  September  1949." 


V.  FINAL  CONSIDERATION  IN  COMMITTEE  I 

The  Committee  devoted  its  269th  to  272d  meet- 
ings (May  12-13)  to  a  consideration  of  the  report 
and  the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  and  to  other  proposals  both  old  and 
new.24  The  Iraqi  delegation  immediately  claimed 
that  the  Sub- Committee  had  exceeded  its  terms  of 
reference  in  that  a  new  draft  by  the  United  King- 
dom which  had  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Sub- 
Committee  resolution  had  not  been  considered  by 
Committee  I.  The  Chairman  disallowed  this 
point.25  In  answer  to  a  Polish  query  about  the 
circulation  of  letters  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  Cyrenaican  and  Somali  representatives,  the 
Chairman  advised  that  the  communications  would 
be  circulated  in  customary  fashion.26  The  repre- 
sentative of  Poland  also  formally  proposed  that 
the  representatives  of  groups  of  inhabitants  should 
again  be  heard  with  respect  to  the  various  propos- 
als now  before  the  Committee.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  Arab  states  and  those  of 
Eastern  Europe  pressed  for  additional  hearings, 
the  Committee  decided  to  hear  the  reactions  of 
the  local  representatives  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Iraqi, 
and  Sub-Committee  proposals.  The  vote  was  23 
in  favor,  15  against,  with  17  abstentions.27  The 
rest  of  the  269th  meeting  as  well  as  the  270th  was 
given  over  to  such  hearings.28 

Additional  Views  of  Inhabitants'  Groups 

The  National  Council  for  the  Liberation  of 
Libya  objected  to  the  Sub-Committee  draft  as  rep- 
resenting an  imposed  partition  of  Libya.  Its 
spokeman  cited  the  angry  demonstrations  in 
Tripolitania  at  the  news  of  the  Bevin-Sforza 
formula.  The  Libyans,  he  said,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  such  a  plan.29 

31  Section  VII  of  the  Sub-Committee's  report  (U.N.  doc. 
A/C.l/466)  noted  that  the  First  Committee  "remained 
seized  of  all  the  different  proposals  already  submitted." 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.269. 

"  Ibid.  The  Cyrenaican  communication  had  made  ob- 
jection to  the  placing  of  Cyrenaica  under  United  Kingdom 
or  any  form  of  trusteeship. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.269.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 
In  favor :  Egypt,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Li- 
beria, Mexico,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Byelorussia,  China,  Czechoslovakia. 
Against :  France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg, 
Peru,  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Chile.  Abstaining : 
Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Israel,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  United 
States,  Venezuela,  Australia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark 
and  Dominican  Republic. 

"The  delegation  of  the  Cyrenaican  National  Congress 
had  already  left  New  York  and  could  not  be  heard. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.269. 
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Sultan  Ali  speaking  for  the  New  Eritrea  Pro- 
Italia  Party,  the  Moslem  League  of  Eritrea,  and 
the  Italio-Eritrean  Association30  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Sub-Committee  draft  since  it  in- 
volved partition  and  annexation.  He  urged  that 
further  investigation  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
economic  and  ethnic  position  of  the  territory 
should  be  made  and  advocated  direct  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  if  independence  were  not 
granted.31 

Mr.  Perlzweig  (Jewish  Community  of  Tripoli- 
tania)  felt  that  Tripolitania  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  languish  under  the  existing,  provisional  admin- 
istration for  2  more  years.  What  was  needed,  he 
argued,  was  a  clear  and  immediate  program  of 
internal  improvements,  coupled  with  safeguards 
for  the  equal  rights  of  all  inhabitants  and  the 
equal  status  of  the  "various  communities,"  such  as 
the  Jews,  the  Italians,  and  the  Maltese.  He  said 
that  the  local  Jews  would  prefer  trusteeship  under 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Issa  (Somali  Youth  League)  said  that  his 
group  still  considered  a  10-year  United  Nations 
trusteeship  as  the  only  acceptable  alternative  to 
independence.  They  would  resist  Italy's  return. 
Mr.  Mohamed  (Somali  Conference),  on  the  other 
hand  supported  the  Sub-Committee  proposal  on 
Somaliland,  saying  that  his  group  was  far  more 
representative  than  the  Somali  Youth  League. 
Independence,  he  held,  could  best  be  achieved  by 
a  period  of  guidance  under  Italian  trusteeship 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  In  reply  to  a 
Syrian  question,  Mr.  Mohamed  felt  that  such  a 
trusteeship  might  last  about  30  years.  He  re- 
jected any  intimation  that  his  attitude  was  in- 
spired from  Rome  and  explained  that  what  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  Somaliland  along  educa- 
tional and  civic  lines  was  due  to  the  pre-Fascist 
Italian  administration.32 


Assembly  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  tha 
territory.35  Messrs.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  an 
Villagomez  (Ecuador)  defended  the  Sub-Ooir 
mittee  draft,  though  the  latter  objected  to  the  pr( 
vision  for  the  incorporation  of  western  Eritre 
into  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  without  knowin 
the  wishes  of  its  people.36 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  on  May  13,  the  Polis 
delegate  queried  the  Latin  American  delegatior 
on  how  they  could  reconcile  their  own  traditio 
of  achieving  independence  "through  revolutio 
and  wars  against  the  colonial  powers"  with  a  pla 
for  dividing  Libya  and  retarding  independent 
for  the  territories  in  question.37  Saudi  Arabia  ii 
dicated  support  for  the  Iraqi  draft  proposing  in 
mediate  independence  for  Libya  and  favor* 
transfer  of  a  part  of  Eritrea  to  Ethiopia.38  Gei 
eral  Romulo  (Philippines)  felt  the  Sub-Commi 
tee  had  fallen  short  of  its  responsibilities  ar 
would  vote  in  favor  of  the  Iraqi  and  Indian  res 
lutions.89  Mr.  Kisselev  (Byelorussia)  claim< 
that  the  Anglo-Italian  discussions  had  "bypassec 
Committee  I.40  The  delegations  of  Peru,  De 
mark,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  felt  th 
the  Sub-Committee  plan  was  the  best  possib 
under  the  circumstances."  Haiti  could  not  su 
port  the  Sub-Committee,  although  Siam  was  pi 
pared  to  accept  it.*2 

Mr.  Gromyko  (U.S.S.R.)  again  returned 
the  well-worn  charge  that  the  United  Stat 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  pursuing  an  "a 
gressive  and  imperialistic"  policy  and  that  th 
were  trying  to  railroad  other  delegations  into  gi 
ing  them  a  free  hand  in  the  former  colonies 
When  neither  Mr.  Dulles  nor  Mr.  McNeil  chose 
reply,  Mr.  Arce  (Argentina)  called  for  conco 
and  maintained  that  the  Sub-Committee  draft  re 
resented  a  solution  to  which  all  could  adjust  ai 
which  would  insure  by  peaceful  means  the  achie^ 
ment  of  independence  for  the  former  colonies: 


Further  Discussion  of  the  Draft  Resolutions 

The  Israeli  delegate 33  explained  that  he  favored 
the  earliest  possible  independence  for  all  of  the 
territories  and  an  adjustment  permitting  an 
Ethiopian  outlet  to  the  sea.  He  doubted  the 
advisability  of  leaving  certain  parts  of  the 
former  colonies  under  British  administration. 
On  the  whole,  his  delegation,  said  Mr.  Eban, 
inclined  toward  the  Indian  draft  resolution.34 
Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  spoke  against 
the  Sub-Committee  draft  and  felt,  in  par- 
ticular, that  a  United  Nations  commission  should 
be  sent  to  Eritrea  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 

,0  The  three  groups  coalesced  for  the  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing into  the  "Eritrean  Popular  Front." 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.269. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  270. 

83  Israel  had  just  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  270. 
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Vote  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Various  Proposals 

At  the  272d  meeting,  May  13,  Committee  I  v 
at  last  prepared  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  s< 
eral  drafts  before  it.  It  was  decided  to  cc 
sider  first  the  Iraqi  draft  resolution,45  then  t 

85  Ibid. 
M Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A.C.1/SR.271. 

40  Ibid. 

41  Ibid. 

42  Ibid. 

43  Ibid. 

44  Ibid. 

45  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/455.  This  particular  Iraqi  di 
dealt  only  with  Libya,  for  which  it  advocated  indepe 
ence.  Iraq  had  broken  down  its  original  draft  res< 
tion  covering  all  three  territories  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/4 
into  three  separate  drafts  dealing  with  each  territ 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/455,  456,  457). 
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.S.S.R.  proposals,  and  thereafter  to  vote  on 
e  remaining  draft  resolutions  in  the  order  of 
eir  submission.46  The  Iraqi  draft  resolution  on 
ibya  was  rejected  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  22  against, 
'  in  favor,  with  8  abstentions.47 
The  Soviet  draft  resolution48  was  next  voted 
i,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  The  first  paragraph 
is  rejected  with  30  votes  against,  13  in  favor,  and 
abstentions.49  The  second  paragraph  (on 
ritrea)  was  rejected  with  31  votes  against,  12  in 
vor,  and  11  abstentions.50  The  third  paragraph 
m  Somaliland)  was  rejected,  with  33  votes 
;ainst,  14  in  favor,  and  10  abstentions.51  The 
urth  paragraph,  that  providing  for  possible  Se- 
rity  Council  administration  of  strategic  points 
the  territories  was  turned  down  by  33  votes  to 
with  17  abstentions.52    Since  each  paragraph 

•U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.272. 

'In  favor:  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
rkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
ghanistan,  Burma,  Byelorussia,  China,  Costa  Rica, 
?choslovakia,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan. 
ainst:  Peru,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
ited  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Igium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
land,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
y.  Panama,  Paraguay.  Abstaining:  Siam,  Sweden, 
lombia,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Israel,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
weden  announced  shortly  before  the  voting  began  that 
would  abstain  throughout  as  it  had  neither  taken  part 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  nor  in  the  drafting  of 
;  Italian  peace  treaty.) 
•U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/433/rev.  1. 

"Providing  for  a  5-year  U.N.  trusteeship  for  Libya, 
lowed  by  independence.  The  vote  on  the  first  para- 
tph  was:  In  favor:  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
elorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Leb- 
on,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian 
!.R.  Against :  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
ited  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia, 
lgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
nmark,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
ras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
iland,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
rkey.  Abstaining:  Afghanistan,  Burma,  China,  India, 
in,  Israel,  Liberia,  Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden. 
'In  favor:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  Czechoslovakia,  Iraq, 
>eria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian 
>.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia.  Against:  Bolivia, 
azil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
ance,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Luxern- 
lrg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
rway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
rica,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Ven- 
lela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Ethiopia.  Ab- 
ining:  Burma,  China,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Leb- 
sn,  Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden,  Afghanistan. 
'  In  favor :  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia, 
ria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
elorussian  S.S.R,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
iq.  Against:  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
aland,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
rkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
ites,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
im,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
?a,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guate- 
ila,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland.  Abstaining:  Liberia, 
ilippines,  Siam,  Sweden,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  China, 
ila,  Iran,  Israel. 

"In  favor:  Iraq,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
i  g  o  s  1  a  v  i  a  ,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
ainst:  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Jland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 


of  the  Soviet  draft  was  rejected,  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  not  needed. 

Voting  next  took  place  on  the  Indian  draft  reso- 
lution. The  preamble  was  rejected  by  26  votes 
to  19,  with  12  abstentions.53  Subparagraph  (a)  of 
the  operative  part,  providing  for  direct  United 
Nations  trusteeship  in  Libya  and  Somaliland,  lost 
by  29  votes  to  19,  with  9  abstentions.54  Subpara- 
graph (b) ,  on  a  10-  to  20-year  period  to  determine 
independence  or  union  with  adjacent  territories  for 
Libya  and  Somaliland,  after  plebiscites,  was  re- 
jected by  33  votes  to  4,  with  20  abstentions.55  Sub- 
paragraph (c),  on  Fourth  and  Fifth  Committee 
planning  for  the  transfer  of  administration  of 
Libya  and  Somaliland  to  the  Organization,  was  de- 
feated by  34  votes  to  13,  with  9  abstentions.56  Sub- 
paragraph (d)  on  a  plebiscite  or  other  means  to 

Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Ecuador.  Abstaining:  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, Liberia,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  China, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia. 

'*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/448  and  Corr.  1 ;  A/C.1/SR.272.  For : 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Is- 
rael, Lebanon,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  China,  Costa  Rica. 
Against:  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark.  Abstaining:  Liberia,  Poland,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Australia,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia. 

M  Ibid.  For :  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.  Against:  Venezuela, 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Uruguay.  Abstaining:  Australia,  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Liberia, 
Siam,  Sweden. 

K  Ibid.  For :  Philippines,  Burma,  India,  Iran.  Against : 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico.  Abstaining:  Po- 
land, Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Syria,  Turkey,  Yemen, 
Afghanistan,  Australia,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Liberia. 

06 Ibid.  For:  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  China,  Egypt.  Against :  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland, 
Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil, Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  France.  Abstaining:  Haiti, 
Israel,  Liberia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Australia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Ethiopia. 
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determine  the  wishes  of  Eritrea's  people,  was  re- 
jected by  32  votes  to  15,  with  10  abstentions." 
At  that  point,  the  Indian  delegation  disclaimed 
any  need  for  voting  on  the  remaining  text. 

The  Iraqi  draft  on  Italian  Somaliland  was  then 
voted  upon,  by  the  roll-call  method,  as  requested 
by  Ethiopia.  The  preamble  and  paragraph  (a) 
were  rejected  by  36  votes  to  12,  with  10  absten- 
tions.58 Paragraph  (b)  was  turned  down  by  40 
to  4,  with  5  abstentions.59  Next,  the  draft  resolu- 
tion of  Iraq  on  Eritrea  was  defeated  by  35  to  12, 
with  12  abstentions.60 

At  this  point,  several  amendments  to  the  Sub- 
Committee's  draft  resolution  were  successively  put 
to  the  vote.  An  Egyptian  amendment,  designed 
to  exclude  any  review  by  the  Assembly  of  Libya's 
preparedness  for  independence  after  10  years,  was 
rejected  by  20  votes  to  17,  with  21  abstentions.61 
Instead,  a  Norwegian  amendment  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  Sub-Committee  15's  draft,  providing 
that  independence  for  Libya  after  10  years  would 
be  granted  "unless  the  General  Assembly  then  de- 
cides that  this  step  is  not  appropriate  at  that  time," 
was  adopted  by  33  votes  to  15,  with  10  abstentions.62 
An  Egyptian  amendment  to  subparagraph  1  (a) 


"  Ibid.  For :  Liberia,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Burma,  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon.  Against :  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Paraguay,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Honduras,  Iceland.     Abstaining: 

"  Ibid.  For:  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Lebanon.  Against:  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil, Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Abstaining:  Siam, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Australia,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  India, 
Israel,  Liberia. 

m Ibid.  For:  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Philippines,  Egypt. 
Against:  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Poland,  Ukrainian  U.S.R.,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil, Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador.  Abstaining:  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Liberia, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Syria,  Turkey, 
Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Australia,  China,  Cuba. 
K  IUd. 

•'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/468  and  A/C.1/SR.272.  For :  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Paki- 
stan, Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Syria.  Against:  Venezuela, 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  Cuba,  France, 
Greece,  Honduras,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay.  Ab- 
staining: Australia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Colombia,   Denmark,   Dominican   Republic,    Ecuador,    El 
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of  the  Sub-Committee's  draft  seeking  establish- 
ment of  a  multiple  trusteeship  over  a  united  Libya 
was  then  rejected  by  32  votes  to  10,  with  17  absten- 
tions.63 Egypt  then  reminded  the  Committee 
that  it  could  not  serve  on  the  proposed  Advisorj 
Council  for  Tripolitania  which  it  was  unwilling 
to  see  replaced  "under  the  yoke  of  a  Europeai 
nation."64  Another  amendment,  designed  to  hav< 
a  four-power  commission  examine  Egypt's  claims 
to  rectification  of  her  frontiers  with  Libya  was 
turned  down  (33  to  8,  with  18  abstentions),  a 
was  Egypt's  proposal  for  a  five-power,  collectivi 
trusteeship  in  Somaliland  (42  to  9,  with  8  absten 
tions).65 

Consideration  was  next  given  to  a  Costa  Kicai 
amendment  referring  to  independence  as  the  ulti 
mate  goal  for  Italian  Somaliland.  This  wa 
adopted  by  41  to  0,  with  15  abstentions.  A  join 
Costa  Kican-Cuban-Dominican  Republic  amend 
ment,  providing  that  the  western  province  o 
Eritrea  be  placed  under  Anglo-Egyptian  trusted 
ship,  was  rejected  by  22  to  15,  with  19  abstentions.' 

Finally,  an  Ethiopian  amendment,  designed  t 
insure  Ethiopian  participation  in  the  determina 
tion  of  any  new  boundaries  by  which  that  countr 

Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Iceland,  Israel,  Liberia,  Norway,  Per 
Philippines,  Poland,   Sweden,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.B 

TT    Ql     O    D 

VU.N  doc.    A/C.l/473  and  A/C.1/SR.272.  I 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.272.  For:  Saudi  Arabia,  Syns 
Yemen,  China,  Egypt,  Guatemala,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanol 
Pakistan.  Against :  Peru,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  UniC 
of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  State 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina.  Australii 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canad 
Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Franc 
Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nethe 
lands,  'New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway.  Abstaining 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden,  Turke; 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominica 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Ethopia,  Haiti,  India,  Isra< 
Liberia. 

"Ibid.  Greece  had  already  proposed  the  addition  < 
Australia  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  Tripolitania,  bi 
that  proposal  was  later  withdrawn  at  Australia's  reques 
"  Ibid.  All  of  the  Egyptian  amendments  to  the  Su 
Committee's  draft  were  contained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/46 
For-  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Egypt,  Guatemal 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan.  Against:  Poland,  Turke 
Ukranian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  Unitf 
States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Au 
tralia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Ca 
ada,  Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Repubh 
France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Luxembour 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panam 
Paraguay.  Abstaining:  Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden,  A 
ghanistan,  Burma,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmai 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Iran,  Israel,  I 
beria  Mexico,  Peru.  For:  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Pakista 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Ira 
Against :  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealan 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Polan 
Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.h.ag 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezue 
Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bi 
zil,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombi 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominic: 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guai 
mala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India.  Abstaining:  Isra 
Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden,  China,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  In 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/0.1/471 ;  and  A/C.1/SR.272. 
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lid  be  affected,  was  adopted  by  30  votes  to  4, 
h  21  abstentions.67  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
tish  delegation,  the  Committee  agreed  that 
"key,  another  Islamic  state,  could  replace 
ppt  on  the  proposed  Advisory  Council  for  Tri- 
itania.68  As  amended,  the  draft  resolution  of 
)-Committee  15  was  then  ready  for  the  vote  in 
nmittee  I. 

e  on  Amended  Sub-Committee  15  Draft 

~!he  preamble  and  the  first  paragraph  passed 
58  to  15,  with  4  abstentions,  by  a  show  of  hands, 
paragraph  1  (a)  was  approved  by  35  to  17, 
b.  5  abstentions.69  Subparagraph  1  (b)  passed 
32  to  16,  with  9  abstentions,  while  subpara- 
ph  1  (c)  was  accepted  by  32  to  17,  with  8  ab- 
ltions.70  The  final  subparagraph  of  para- 
ph 1  went  through  by  36  to  17,  with  5  absten- 
is.71  Paragraph  2,  as  amended  by  Costa  Rica, 
>  adopted  by  36  to  17,  with  5  abstentions.  Para- 
ph 3,  up  to  and  including  the  word  "Massawa" 
sed  by  36  to  6,  with  15  abstentions.72  The  re- 
inder  of  that  paragraph,  providing  for  incor- 
ation  of  western  Eritrea  into  the  Sudan,  was 
;cted  by  19  votes  against,  16  in  favor,  with  21 
tentions.73    The  fourth  and  final  paragraph,  as 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/470.  Where  the  Sub-Committee  draft 
provided  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the  Interim 
imittee,  as  appropriate,  work  out  necessary  implemen- 
ve  agreements  "in  cooperation  with  Italy,  where  Ital- 
interests  are  concerned,"  Ethiopia  secured  the  addi- 
of  the  words,  "and  with  the  states  involved  where 
ndaries  are  concerned." 
U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.272. 

Ibid.  For:  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
ted  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia, 
jium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
J,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
iopia,  France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Liberia, 
embourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicara- 
,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Siam,  Turkey, 
inst:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yemen, 
oslavia,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
pt,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
»nd,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.  Abstain- 
:  China,  El  Salvador,  India,  Philippines,  Sweden. 
Ibid.  Subparagraph  1  (c)  provided  for  Italian  Trus- 
hip  in  Tripolitania  at  the  end  of  1951.  It  will  be  noted 
:  it  did  not  obtain  the  two-thirds  needed  to  ensure 
ltual  passage  in  the  plenary.  For :  Luxembourg, 
:ico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
ama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
gdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
jium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
l,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
iopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
inst:  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
md,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
len,  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czecho- 
akia,  Egypt.  Abstaining :  Israel,  Siam,  Sweden,  Tur- 
,  Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  India.  For: 
embourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicara- 
,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  South 
ica,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
la,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
>mbia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
lic, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
lduras,  Iceland.  Against:  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
lippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Syria,  Ukrainian 
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amended  by  Ethiopia,  was  then  approved  by  36  to 
14,  with  7  abstentions  on  a  show  of  hands  vote. 
Thereafter,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  obtained 
Committee  endorsement  by  34  votes  to  16,  with 
7  abstentions,  or  barely  over  two-thirds.74 

As  its  final  act,  Committee  I  then  approved,  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  0,  with  15  abstentions,  the  Chilean 
resolution,75  providing  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  give  appropriate  attention  to  the 
"economic  development  and  social  progress"  of 
the  former  Italian  colonies.  Over  a  month  of  in- 
tensive work  on  this  subject  by  the  Committee 
had  reached  an  end. 


VI.  CONSIDERATION  IN  PLENARY  MEETINGS 

On  May  17  the  Assembly  began  consideration 
of  the  issue  in  its  concluding  plenary  sessions. 
After  Mr.  Sarper  (Turkey),  rapporteur  of  the 
First  Committee,  had  presented  the  Committee's 
report 76  with  its  accompanying  resolutions,  a  con- 
siderable discussion  took  place  with  various  dele- 
gations reasserting  in  the  main  the  positions  they 
had  maintained  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Drohojowski  (Poland)  led  off  by  assailing 
the  procedure  of  the  Sub-Committee,  the  decision 

S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia.  Abstaining: 
Israel,  Liberia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Australia,  China,  Haiti, 
India. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.272. 

" Ibid.  For:  Iceland,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Siam,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras. Against :  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yu- 
goslavia, Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia.  Abstain- 
ing: India,  Iraq,  Israel,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria,  Uruguay,  Yemen,  Australia, 
Burma,  China,  Guatemala. 

"Ibid.  For:  Denmark,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Ice- 
land, Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile.  Against:  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Israel,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugo- 
slavia, Argentina,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Abstaining :  Dominican 
Republic,  Honduras,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Swe- 
den, Syria,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia. 

"Ibid.  For :  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicara- 
gua, Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay. 
Against:  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  India.  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.  Abstaining:  China,  Haiti,  Israel,  Liberia,  Siam. 
Sweden,  Turkey. 

"  Ibid. 

™  U.N.  doc.  A/873,  May  14,  1949. 
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of  Committee  I,  and  the  so-called  "Bevin-Sforza 
agreement"  which  had  facilitated  the  development 
of  the  Sub-Committee's  draft.  Mr.  Drohojow- 
ski's  lengthy  statement  was  sprinkled  liberally 
with  accusations  of  bad  faith  and  hyprocntical 
behavior  against  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  He  argued  that  the  Bevin-Sforza 
formula  could  have  no  legal  basis  and  that  the  As- 
sembly should  ignore  it  or  any  proposals  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature."  Not  content  with  that,  Mr.  Droho- 
jowski  then  launched  into  an  unrestrained  denun- 
ciation of  Britain's  whole  colonial  record,  of  the 
supposed  resurgence  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  and  of 
the  allegedly  suspicious  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Mediterranean.  Poland,  he  said, 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  peoples  of  these  terri- 
tories would  obtain  independence  and  would  take 
a  strong  stand  on  behalf  of  peoples  who  are  still 
under  colonial  or  semi-colonial  rule.78" 

General  Romulo  (Philippines),  making  it  clear 
that  his  delegation  had  no  intention  of  making 
propaganda  or  whipping  up  hatreds,  regarded  the 
issue  as  one  of  "moral  imperatives,"  since  posterity 
would  inexorably  judge  the  decision  affecting  the 
destiny  of  human  beings.  Although  his  first  pref- 
erence would  have  been  for  the  immediate  inde- 
pendence of  a  unified  Libya  and  his  second  pref- 
erence for  a  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
that  entire  area,  General  Romulo  said  that  his  dele- 
gation was  willing  to  see  a  single-power  trustee- 
ship for  that  whole  territory  under  the  United 
Kingdom  "which  had  liberated  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon."  The  Philippines  would  also  support  a 
form  of  trusteeship  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Somaliland  and  would  favor  recognition  of 
Ethiopia's  claims  to  a  part  of  Eritrea  where  ethnic 
and  religious  factors  warranted.79 

The  delegate  of  Pakistan,  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan, 
applauded  the  Philippine  statement  and  main- 
tained that  the  First  Committee's  resolution  ran 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  ex- 
pressed before  the  Committee.  He  wondered  what 
would  be  the  role  of  British  forces  in  Tripohtania 
if  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  administration  to 
Italy  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  resist  the 
latter.  He  opposed  anything  which  might  leave 
the  door  open  to  eventual  partition  of  Libya  or 
Eritrea  and  said  that  the  United  Nations  should 
try  to  settle  problems,  not  start  new  ones.  In  con- 
clusion Sir  Zafrullah  submitted  a  proposal  amount- 
ing to  an  altered  version  of  one  made  earlier  by 
Australia.  His  suggestion  was  to  defer  a  final 
decision  until  the  September  session  when  the 
Assembly  could  act  on  a  report  prepared  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  investigation  of  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly.80 
The  representatives  of  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  took  the  floor  at  the  217th  plenary  meeting, 

"  No  one   of  course,  had  claimed  that  the  Bevin-Sforza 
formula  had  any  "legal  basin"  before  the  Assembly. 
78  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.216. 
"  U.  N.  doc  A/PV.216. 
,0  U.  N.  doc.  A/PV.216  and  A/889. 
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May  17,  to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  Committei 

proposals.    Rafik  Asha  (Syria)  feared  that  adop' 

tion  of  the  Committee  plan  would  "aggravate  anc 

widen  the  gulf,"  observing  that  on  the  colonie: 

issue  the  delegations  of  Asia  had  ranged  them 

selves  on  one  side,  the  delegations  of  Wester! 

Europe  and  of  the  American  continents  on  th 

other.     He  would  support  the  Iraqi  proposal.* 

Mr.  Bakr  (Iraq)  said  that  it  would  run  counter  b 

the  march  of  events  "if  a  desperate  return  is  no\ 

staged  to  the  discarded  methods  of  the  unhapp; 

past."    If  the  United  Nations  "were  directed  to 

wards  a  perilous  course  of  daring  the  inevitabl 

currents  of  history,"  which  were  bound  up  wit! 

the  awakening  of  peoples  everywhere  to  thei 

rights,  that  would  represent  a  grave  lack  of  states 

manship.82     Mr.  Bakr  said  his  delegation  had  al 

ready  submitted  to  the  Assembly  its  draft  resolu 

tion  for  the  immediate  independence  of  a  unifie 

Libya.83    Mr.  Dajani  (Saudi  Arabia)   expresse 

similar  views  **  and  said  that  his  delegation  b( 

lieved  that  the  Pakistan  proposal  for  study  by 

special  committee  would  pave  the  way  for  a  coi 

rect  solution.     In  a  passing  reference  to  Palestin 

he  warned  against  any  step  by  the  General  As 

sembly  which  might  create  "another  area  of  strri 

in  the  Middle  East." 

The  Soviet,  Czechoslovak,  and  Ukrainian  deli 
gates  also  made  statements  at  the  217th  plena! 
meeting.  In  a  very  lengthy  address,  Mr.  MaL 
(U.S.S.R.),  like  the  delegate  of  Poland,  charge 
that  the  First  Committee's  resolution  had  bee 
"cooked  up  behind  the  backs  of  the  Assembly 
The  Soviet  delegate  again  heaped  blame  on  tl 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  lac 
of  four-power  agreement  on  the  colonies  and  a 
cused  them  of  trying  to  "lay  their  hands"  on  tl 
territories.  The  Soviet  resolution,  he  said,  wou 
be  put  forward  in  the  Assembly  as  it  had  been 
the  Committee.  According  to  Mr.  Malik,  tl 
Committee  resolution  represented  an  attempt  1 
the  "Anglo-American  bloc"  to  impose  its  will  < 
the  Assembly.88 

Mr.  Houdek  (Czechoslovakia),  in  less  flambo 
ant  language,  argued  along  similar  lines  and  d 
clared  against  any  "redistribution  of  the  non-sel 
governing  territories  after  the  fashion  of  the  s< 
tlement  which  had  followed  the  First  Wor 
War."86  Mr.  Tarasenko  (Ukrainian  S.S.R.)  a 
hered  to  the  same  themes  and  extolled  the  alleg 
virtues  of  the  Soviet  proposals. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  said  the  Chile 
delegate,  that  the  Charter  provides,  under  the  tn 
teeship  system,  a  period  of  preparation  and  gui 
ance  for  peoples  approaching  but  not  ready  i 
independence.  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  repudiated  t 
suggestion  that  British  and  American  pressure  h 

81  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.217. 

82  Ibid. 

83  U.N.  doc.  A/875. 

84  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.217. 
88  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 
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n  exerted  on  the  Latin  American  delegations  to 
a  their  acceptance  of  the  Committee's  draft 
)lution.  Although  willing,  between  Assembly 
dons,  to  have  a  commission  examine  the  matter 
he  disposition  of  western  Eritrea  on  which  the 
nmittee  draft  was  silent,  he  otherwise  sup- 
ted  that  draft.87  The  Belgian  delegate  then 
nted  out  that  the  Committee  draft  admittedly 
resented  a  compromise  involving  concessions  on 
part  of  all  the  interested  parties  and  therefore 
Id  not  give  full  satisfaction  to  anyone.  In 
osing  between  the  Committee  proposals  and  the 
longation  of  regimes  of  military  occupation, 
ich  was  apparently  the  alternative,  both  the 
visions  of  the  Charter  and  the  interests  of  the 
abitants  would  be  better  served  by  adopting 
Committee  draft.  Mr.  van  Langenhove  (Bel- 
m)  also  pointed  out  that  trusteeship  adminis- 
by  a  single  state  was  just  as  correct  under  the 
irter  as  one  by  several  states  or  by  the 
Ionization.88 

n  the  name  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  said  Mr. 
>per  (Liberia),  his  delegation  appealed  for  rec- 
;ition  of  the  right  to  self-determination  for  th< 
mlations  concerned.89  Although  the  idea  oi 
lian  trusteeship  in  Tripolitania  even  for  a  few 
rs  after  1951  was  distasteful  to  his  delegation, 
ould  accept  the  Committee  draft  provided  that 
pears  be  set  as  a  time  limit  on  Italian  trustee- 
p  for  Somaliland,  "after  which  time  the  General 
;embly  will  consider  whether  the  inhabitants 
e  made  sufficient  progress  toward  independ- 
e."  90 

n  summing  up  the  United  States  attitude,  Mr. 
5tin  emphasized  the  need  to  assure  the  peoples 
;he  territories  in  question  "a  prompt  transition 
n  war-time  to  peace-time  administration."  The 
nmittee  proposals  sought  to  attain  major  Char- 
objectives,  while  reconciling  as  far  as  possible 
conflicting  views  expressed  in  the  Assembly. 
is  was  not  colonization  or  colonialism,  overt  or 
cealed.  To  those  who  had  questioned  the  prob- 
lity  of  early  Libyan  independence,  Mr.  Austin 
nted  out  that  the  resolution  required  such  in- 
»endence  in  10  years  unless,  at  that  time,  the 
sembly  should  decide  otherwise  by  a  two-thirds 
e.  Thus,  any  state  attempting  to  challenge 
h  independence  10  years  later  would  have  a 
vy  burden  of  proof  placed  upon  it. 
?he  references  to  unity,  said  Mr.  Austin,  were 
taken  lightly  by  his  delegation.  The  trustee- 
p  agreements  to  be  worked  out  would  require 
approval  of  the  Assembly  which  would  surely 
isfy  itself  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
p  system  and  especially  the  interests  of  the  in- 
)itants  would  be  properly  served.  Agreements 
mplement  a  decision  transferring  Eritrea  minus 
western  province  to  Ethiopia  would  be  worked 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.217. 

find. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


out  by  a  United  Nations  body,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, and  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Austin  wondered  how  such  action  could  be 
called  "imperialism."  He  then  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  support  an  Egyptian  amend- 
ment 91  which  would  provide  unqualifiedly  for  the 
independence  of  Libya  10  years  after  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  United  States 
also  fully  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Liberian 
amendment  but  suggested  that  a  period  of  about 
25  years92  would  be  needed  before  independence 
could  be  anticipated  for  Somaliland.  Finally,  Mr. 
Austin  expressed  support  for  the  Egyptian  amend- 
ment 93  which  would  restore  the  provision,  origin- 
ally contained  in  the  Sub-Committee  15  draft  but 
eliminated  during  Committee  I  voting,  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  western  province  of  Eritrea  into 
the  Sudan.94 

China's  summation  included  a  comparative  eval- 
uation of  the  merits  of  single  power,  multipower, 
and  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship.  Mr.  Koo 
again  stated  his  government's  preference  for  the 
latter.  China  could  not  feel  that  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  were  reflected  in  the  choice  of  the 
states  for  whom  individual  trusteeships  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Committee  proposals.95 

Defending  the  Committee  draft  resolution,  Mr., 
Chauvel  (France)  said  that  its  main  lines  were 
in  accord  with  the  welfare  of  the  population,  the 
improvement  of  their  conditions,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security.  The 
territories  all  needed  further  preparation,  he  be- 
lieved, for  independence  although  Libya  was  more 
advanced  than  the  others.  Libyan  unity,  though 
not  a  fact  historically,  would  nevertheless  be  pro- 
moted by  adoption  of  the  Committee  proposals 
since  coordination  of  the  administration  of  its 
three  parts  would  take  place.  Adoption  of  the 
Committee  plan  or  postponement  appeared  the 
only  alternatives  and  France  believed  postpone- 
ment would  bar  early  steps  to  place  the  territories 
on  the  road  to  sound  development.  France,  said 
Mr.  Chauvel,  "would  have  taken  a  categorical  stand 
against  any  resolution  which  proved  unacceptable 
to  the  Italian  people."  However,  a  compromise 
had  emerged  which  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  settle  one  of  the  most  controversial  questions 
of  international  politics.98 

The  last  of  the  great  power  delegates  to  sum  up 
his  country's  position  was  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
(United  Kingdom).  Like  others,  he  admitted 
that  the  Committee  plan  was  not  perfect  but 
thought  that  it  represented  the  best  solution  on 
which  agreement  might  possibly  be  reached.  He 
repudiated  the  Soviet  intimation  that  the  Commit- 

n  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  proposed  Egyptian 
amendments  to  the  Committee  draft  and  appears  in  U.N. 
doc.  A/885.  , 

02  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Peru  had  also  suggested  ap- 
proximately 25  years. 

"  Also  contained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/885. 

04  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.217. 
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tee  proposals  represented  a  maneuver  or  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  solution  on  the  Assembly.  He 
pointed  out  that  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
First  Committee  would  show  that  many  delega- 
tions had  supported  ideas  now  embodied  in  the 
Committee  draft.  Sir  Alexander  justified  the 
development  of  a  compromise  between  the  orig- 
inal British  draft  and  the  Latin  American  pro- 
posals, pointing  out  that  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  Tripolitania  had  presented  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. Britain  felt  that  Italy,  by  immediately 
showing  her  capacity  and  benevolence  in  Somali- 
land,  could  dissipate  any  apprehension  among  the 
Tripolitanians  over  her  anticipated  trust  adminis- 
tration in  their  territory  after  1951.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  British  delegate  said  that  there  was  an 
imperative  need  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
native  administration  in  Tripolitania  by  placing 
native  officials  into  a  number  of  administrative 
posts.  He  was  sure  the  proposed  Advisory  Coun- 
cil would  concur.  Britain  had,  hitherto,  labored 
under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, but  after  the  Assembly's  decision,  if  British 
administration  continued  there,  more  constructive 
steps  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  well-being 
and  political  development  of  the  territory.97 

At  the  218th  meeting,  May  17,  the  delegations 
of  Egypt,  Peru,  Byelorussia,  Cuba,  and  Turkey 
made  statements  before  the  voting  began.  Mr. 
Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  spoke  particularly  in  behalf 
of  his  delegation's  amendments  for  a  five-power 
collective  trusteeship  in  Libya  as  a  whole  and  for 
a  similar  trusteeship  of  7  states  in  Somaliland.98 
Mr.  Sarper  (Turkey)  explained  that,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  his  government  would  not  wish 
to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Tripolitania, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Committee  resolution.99 
Turkey  had  abstained  in  the  Committee  vote  on 
that  part  of  the  resolution  and  felt  that  a  state 
which  had  voted  affirmatively  would  be  better 
fitted  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council.1  The 
Cuban  delegate,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  defended  the  Com- 
mittee resolution  but  again  raised  the  question  of 
making  clear  provision  for  the  western  province 
of  Eritrea. 

Cuba  joined  with  Uruguay  and  Costa  Rica  in 
proposing  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  an  adden- 
dum calling  for  Interim  Committee  study  of  the 
future  of  the  western  province,  with  that  area 
to  continue  in  the  status  quo,  pending  the  As- 
sembly's consideration  of  the  Interim  Committee 
report.2     The  Peruvian  delegate,  Mr.  Belaunde, 

"  Ibid. 

**  See  U.N.  doc.  A/885.  The  amendment  on  Libya  sug- 
gested Egypt,  France,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  For  Somaliland  Egypt  sug- 
gested herself,  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

MIn  par.  1  (c). 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/892.  After  the  defeat  of  the  emasculated 
Committee  draft,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  Uruguay  ex- 
panded their  proposal  into  a  draft  resolution  calling  for 
reference  of  the  entire  colonies  problem  to  the  Interim 
Committee  (Little  Assembly). 
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urged  adoption  of  the  Committee  draft,  maintain- 
ing that  a  collective  trusteeship  would  excessively 
diffuse  responsibility  and  that  it  would  require  "a 
world  situation  of  the  kind  which  we  do  not  enjoy 
now."  3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Byelorussian 
representative,  Mr.  Kisselev,  indulged  in  a  final 
denunciation  of  "colonialism"  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee draft  which,  he  declared,  amounted  to  that.4 
The  debate  on  the  entire  question  was  then  closed, 
and  the  Assembly  began  to  vote  on  the  several 
draft  resolutions  and  amendments  before  it. 

General  Assembly  Voting 

Assembly  President  Evatt  reminded  the  dele- 
gates that,  as  an  "important  question,"  indeed  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  to  come  before  the  As- 
sembly, any  resolution  on  the  disposition  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  would  require  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  He  ther 
explained  that  he  proposed  to  take  the  recommen- 
dations of  Committee  I  as  "the  basic  document  foi 
the  purpose  of  reaching  a  decision."  Suggested 
amendments  to  various  parts  of  the  Committee 
draft  would  be  voted  on  before  the  particular  par 
agraph  or  subparagraph  in  question,  but  othei 
draft  resolutions  on  the  entire  problem  would  b< 
voted  upon  later.5 

As  it  emerged  from  Committee  I,  the  draft  reso 
lution  under  consideration  read  as  follows : 6 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3,  of  th 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy, 

Having  considered  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Char 

ter, 

Having  studied  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  for 
mer  Italian  Colonies, 

Having  taken  note  in  particular  of  the  Report  of  th 
Four  Power  Commission  of  Investigation,  and  having  hean 
organizations  representing  substantial  sections  of  opinioi 
in  the  territories  concerned, 

Recommends 

1.  That  Libya  be  granted  independence  ten  years  fron 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution,  unless  th 
General  Assembly  then  decides  that  this  step  is  not  aj 
propriate  at  this  time. 

(a)  that  Cyrenaica  be  placed  under  the  Internationa 
Trusteeship  System,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  a<3 
ministering  authority,  without  prejudice  to  its  incorpora 
tion  in  a  united  Libya, 

(&)  that  the  Fezzan  be  placed  under  the  Internationa 
Trusteeship  System,  with  France  as  the  administering  an 
thority  also  without  prejudice  to  its  incorporation  in  : 
united  Libya, 

(c)  that  Tripolitania  be  placed  under  the  Interna 
tional  Trusteeship  System  by  the  end  of  1951,  with  Ital 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 

'Ibid. 

"Ibid.  Dr.  Evatt  carefully  outlined  the  intended  pw 
cedure  after  the  Soviet  delegate  had  maintained  that  th 
Soviet  draft  resolution  should  be  voted  upon  before  th 
Committee  I  draft.  In  accordance  with  Assembly  pn 
cedure,  when  more  than  one  amendment  to  a  particula 
portion  of  the  draft  resolution  had  been  advanced,  th 
amendment  furthest  removed  in  substance  from  the  basi 
draft  would  be  voted  on  first. 

6  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/476. 
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the  administering  authority,  also  without  prejudice 
ts  incorporation  in  a  united  Libya.  During  the  interim 
iod,  the  present  British  temporary  administration  shall 
tinue,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory  Council  con- 
ing of  representatives  of  Turkey,  France,  Italy,  the 
ited  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  a  representative 
the  people  of  the  territory.  The  Advisory  Council 
uld  determine  its  scope  and  duties  in  consultation  with 
Administering  Authority. 

'hat  the  Powers  charged  with  the  administration  of 
three  territories  take  all  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
te  the  co-ordination  of  their  activities  in  order  that 
hing  be  done  to  prejudice  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
ident  Libyan  State.  The  Trusteeship  Council  will  be 
ponsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of  this  provision. 
i.  That  former  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the 
ernational  Trusteeship  System  with  a  view  to  its  inde- 
idence  with  Italy  as  the  Administering  Authority. 
!.  That  Eritrea,  except  for  the  Western  Province,  be 
orporated  into  Ethiopia,  under  terms  and  conditions 
forth  below,  to  include  the  provision  of  appropriate 
irantees  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and,  without 
ijudice  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia,  appropriate  muni- 
al  charters  for  the  cities  of  Asmara  and  Massawa. 
L  That  agreements  and  instruments  designed  to  give 
set  to  the  foregoing  recommendations  in  accordance  with 
I  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  provi- 
ns  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  be  submitted  for 
I  subsequent  approval  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Session 
the  General  Assembly  (except  those  for  Tripolitania, 
ich  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Regular  Session)  ; 
it  the  Trusteeship  Council,  where  trusteeship  is  con- 
ned, and  otherwise  the  Interim  Committee,  be  author- 
d  to  represent  the  General  Assembly  in  working  out 
:h  agreements,  in  cooperation  with  Italy,  where  Ital- 
l  interests  are  concerned  and  with  the  States  involved 
ere  boundaries  are  concerned,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
)ya,  the  trusteeship  agreements  so  to  be  submitted 
wide  for  such  adequate  inter-territorial  administration 
ationships  as  will  promote  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
ldent,  unified  Libyan  State. 

In  voting  on  the  Committee  draft,  the  General 
jsembly  also  had  to  vote  on  several  written 
lendments  to  portions  of  that  draft,  submitted 
spectively  by  Iraq,  Egypt,  and  Liberia.  Addi- 
>nal  amendments,  advanced  orally  during  the 
tual  voting  process,  were  also  considered. 
The  Iraqi  amendment  sought  entirely  to  change 
ragraph  1  of  the  Committee  draft  into  a  simple 
commendation  that,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that 
bya  has  reached  an  adequate  stage  of  develop- 
snt  enabling  her  to  become  a  sovereign  State,  it 

granted  immediate  independence."  7 
The  document  containing  the  Egyptian  amend- 
snts 8  called  for  five  distinct  changes  in  language 

various  paragraphs  of  the  Committee  draft. 
ie  first  Egyptian  amendment  asked  deletion 
om  paragraph  1  of  the  phrase  "unless  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  then  decides  that  this  step  is  not 
>propriate  at  this  time."  In  effect,  this  amend- 
ent  would  have  meant  a  categorical  and  unquali- 
;d  Assembly  decision  for  the  independence  of 
ibya  at  the  end  of  10  years.  Secondly,  Egypt 
light  elimination  of  all  the  rest  of  paragraph  1 
hich  dealt  with  various  arrangements  for  Cyr- 
laica,  the  Fezzan,  and  Tripolitania.  She  asked 
stead  that  a  united  Libya  be  placed  under  the 

'U.N.  doc.  A/875/Corr.l. 
8  U.N.  doc.  A/885. 
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international  trusteeship  system  with  Egypt, 
France,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  as  the  administering  authorities. 
A  third  Egyptian  amendment  sought  to  provide 
that  a  similar  multipower  trust  administration  for 
10  years  be  applied  to  Italian  Somaliland,  with 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  as  the 
administering  authorities.  By  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, Egypt  sought  to  restore,  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  3  of  the  Cimmittee  draft,  a  phrase  pro- 
viding that  the  western  province  of  Eritrea  "be 
incorporated  in  the  adjacent  Sudan."  The  fifth 
Egyption  amendment  called  for  the  deletion  from 
paragraph  4  of  the  Committee  draft  of  language 
reflecting  the  contemplated  special  treatment  of 
Tripolitania  and  of  other  language  providing  that, 
in  the  working  out  of  necessary  agreements,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  or  the  Interim  Committee 
would  do  so  "in  cooperation  with  Italy  where 
Italian  interests  are  concerned." 

The  Liberian  amendment 9  sought  to  revise  the 
provisions  on  Italian  Somaliland  by  a  plan  for 
15  years  of  Italian  trusteeship  administration, 
after  which  the  Assembly  would  "consider 
whether  the  inhabitants  have  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress to  warrant  their  independence." 

These  amendments  were  taken  up  in  the  proper 
order  in  connection  with  voting,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  on  the  text  of  the  basic  Committee 
draft  resolution.  The  Iraqi  amendment,  for  the 
immediate  independence  of  Libya,  was  voted  on 
first.  It  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  23  in 
favor,  27  against,  and  9  abstentions.10  Next,  the 
first  Egyptian  amendment,  providing  for  the  un- 
conditional independence  of  Libya  after  10  years, 
without  further  review  by  the  General  Assembly, 
was  put  to  the  vote.  It  was  adopted,  having  ob- 
tained 35  votes  in  favor,  16  against,  with  8  ab- 
stentions.11 


9  U.N.  doc.  A/886. 

10 U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For:  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukranian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Haiti,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Pakistan.  Against:  Pana- 
ma, Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway.  Abstaining :  Siam,  Sweden,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala, 
Israel. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For:  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Li- 
beria, Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  United  States,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic. 
Against :  Ecuador,  France,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada.  Abstaining:  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Chile. 
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The  second  Egyptian  amendment,  providing  for 
a  10-year  trusteeship  over  a  united  Libya,  with  a 
five-power  administration,  was  then  voted  upon. 
It  obtained  only  limited  support,  failing  of  adop- 
tion by  10  in  favor,  41  against,  and  8  abstentions.12 
The  Assembly  then  turned  to  the  first  operative 
paragraph  of  the  First  Committee  resolution,  as 
amended  by  Egypt.  Since  the  first  Egyptian 
amendment  had  already  obtained  Assembly  ap- 
proval, Dr.  Evatt  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  take 
a  roll-call  vote  on  the  same  language  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  basic  text.  The  revised  paragraph  1 
of  the  Committee  draft  therefore  was  voted  on  by 
a  show  of  hands,  and  passed  by  48  to  8,  with  1 
abstention.13 

Voting  then  took  place  on  paragraphs  1  (a)  and 
1  (b)  of  the  Committee  draft,  the  former  provid- 
ing for  a  British  trusteeship  in  Cyrenaica  "without 
prejudice  to  its  incorporation  in  a  united  Libya," 
the  latter  recommending  a  French  trusteeship  in 
the  Fezzan,  similarly  without  prejudice  to  the  ulti- 
mate unity  of  Libya.  Paragraph  1  (a)  was 
adopted  by  36  in  favor,  17  against,  with  6  absten- 
tions.14 Paragraph  1  (b)  was  approved  by 
nearly  the  same  vote,  obtaining  36  in  favor,  15 
against,  and  7  abstentions.15 

Prior  to  voting  on  paragraph  1  (c)  ,16  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to  the  composition  of  the  pro- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For :  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Leb- 
anon. Against :  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  India,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua.  Abstaining:  Siam,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  China,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Israel,  Liberia. 

13  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218. 

"  Ibid.  For :  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Siam,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Ven- 
ezuela, Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile.  Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  Abstaining: 
China,  India,  Iran,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Afghanistan. 

" Ibid.  For:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Against:  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Leb- 
anon, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.  Abstaining:  China,  India, 
Iran,  Israel,  Siam,  Sweden,  Turkey. 

16  Dealing  with  a  proposed  Italian  trusteeship  in  Tripoli- 
tanla  after  1951  and  providing  a  six-member  Advisory 
Council  to  assist  the  Italian  administration  in  that 
territory. 
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jected  Advisory  Council,  in  view  of  Turkey's  state- 
ment of  nonavailability.  President  Evatt  sug- 
gested, and  Argentina's  Mr.  Arce  formally  moved, 
that  the  proposed  Council  be  reduced  to  five  mem- 
bers, simply  omitting  Turkey.17  This  proposal 
was  approved  by  26  to  10,  with  13  abstentions.18 

The  paragraph  was  then  further  amended,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Iran,  so  that  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil would  consist  of  representatives  of  France, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
and  two  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  latter  suggestion  was  declared 
adopted  by  20  to  12,  with  22  abstentions,  Presi- 
dent Evatt  ruling  that  a  mere  majority  for  such 
an  amendment  was  sufficient,  since  the  Assembly 
would  still  have  to  pass  on  the  entire  proposal 
with  the  amendment  added.19 

As  amended,  paragraph  1  (c) ,  dealing  with  Tri- 
politania,  was  then  put  to  the  vote.  The  vote  was 
33  in  favor,  17  against,  with  8  abstentions.20  It 
thus  failed  of  adoption  because  the  necessary  twoJ 
thirds  was  lacking. 

A  problem  then  arose  of  how  to  treat  the  last 
subparagraph  of  paragraph  1  which  spoke  of  co- 
ordination of  activities  among  the  powers  which 
would  administer  the  three  parts  of  Libya  so  as 
not  to  prejudice  ultimate  unity.  Since  the  Assem- 
bly had  rejected  the  subparagraph  on  Tripolita- 
nia,  several  delegations  maintained  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  speak  of  coordination  among  the 
powers  administering  the  three  parts  of  Libya 
when  the  Assembly  was  actually  designating  ad 
ministering  powers  for  only  Cyrenaica  and  the 
Fezzan.21 

Mr.  Austin  (United  States)  reasoned  that  the 
intended  coordination  would  still  apply  to  all 
three  areas  since  the  temporary  British  adminis- 
tration in  Tripolitania  would  have  to  continue  un- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  In  that  connection,  there  was  s 
rather  acid  exchange  between  Mr.  Drohojowski  (Poland) 
and  Mr.  Sarper  (Turkey).  The  former  claimed  that  Tur 
key's  withdrawal  from  candidacy  for  membership  on  the 
Advisory  Council  caused  the  whole  plan  to  fall  to  the 
ground ;  Mr.  Drohojowski  sought  to  read  into  Mr.  Sarper's 
statement  of  his  country's  nonavailability  a  distaste  foi 
what  he  called  "the  dirty  work."  Mr.  Sarper  sharply  re 
minded  the  Polish  delegate  that  he  received  instructions 
from  the  Turkish  Government  and  needed  no  one  to  inter 
pret  for  him  his  earlier  statement  on  the  matter. 

"Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

MU.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For:  United  States,  Uruguay 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Unitec 
Kingdom.  Against:  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Byelo 
russian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Haiti,  India,  Iraq 
Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia 
Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.  Abstaining:  China 
Ethiopia,   Iran,   Israel,   Liberia,   Siam,   Sweden,  Turkey 

"  This  meant  that  the  British  administration  in  Tripoli 
tania  would  continue  until  some  later  Assembly  decisioi 
but  solely  under  peace  treaty  authorization  and  not  as  t 
definitive  settlement  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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the  Assembly  found  a  suitable  solution.22  Tech- 
al  objections,  however,  were  still  raised  by  Gua- 
lala  and  Iran,  while  the  Soviet  delegation  as- 
ted  that  the  controversial  paragraph  could  not 
voted  upon  at  all  because  it  no  longer  corres- 
ided  with  the  preceding  parts  of  paragraph  l.23 
e  problem  was  met  by  an  amendment  proposed 

the  Mexican  representative,  Padilla  Nervo, 
king  it  plain  that,  although  the  Assembly  was 
,  granting  the  United  Kingdom  the  administra- 
n  of  Tripolitania,  it  would  recognize  the  actual 
ponsibility  of  Britain  in  that  territory  and 
uld  require  coordination  of  Tripolitanian  af- 
rs  with  those  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan.24 
e  Mexican  amendment  was  approved  by  a  vote 
21  in  favor,  8  against,  and  29  abstentions.25  The 
•agraph  on  coordination,  as  amended,  was  then 
;  to  the  vote  and  was  adopted  by  practically  an 
ntical  vote  of  21  to  9,  with  28  abstentions.26 
fhe  Assembly  now  approached  paragraph  2  of 

Committee  draft  providing  for  Italian  trustee- 
p  over  Italian  Somaliland.  It  first  rejected,  by 
fiow  of  hands,  a  vote  of  11  in  favor,  40  against, 
1 6  abstentions,  an  Egyptian  amendment  calling 

a  7-power  trust  administration  of  that  terri- 
y  for  a  10-year  period.27  Next,  a  joint  amend- 
nt  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  proposing 
5-year  period  of  trusteeship  in  Somaliland,  in- 
id  of  15  years  as  suggested  in  the  Liberian 
endment,  was  defeated  by  3  in  favor,  39  against, 
1  16  abstentions.28    The  Liberian  amendment, 


U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218. 
lUd. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  The  Mexican  amendment  cast  the 
1  subparagraph  of  paragraph  1  in  the  following  lan- 
ge :  "That  the  powers  charged  with  the  administration 
"yrenaica  and  the  Fezzan,  and  the  power  administering 
politania  take  all  necessary  measures  to  promote  the 
rdination  of  their  activities  in  order  that  nothing  be 
e  to  prejudice  the  attainment  of  an  independent  Libyan 
;e.  The  Trusteeship  Council  will  be  responsible  for 
ervising  the  execution  of  this  provision." 
U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For :  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Af- 
I  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Australia, 
gium,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
itemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
cico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway.  Against: 
•ainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Ar- 
tina,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
itaining:  Sweden,  Syria,  Yemen,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
•ma,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Repub- 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Haiti,  India, 
I  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
aguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam. 
This  time  Ecuador  changed  from  an  abstention  to  a 
ative  vote. 
U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For:  Peru,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
linst:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
ita  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt,  El 
vador,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Israel, 
ianon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
7,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Poland, 
idi  Arabia,  Siam,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
'.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
stralia,  Burma.  Abstaining:  Chile,  Dominican  Re- 
>lic,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iran, 


specifying  a  15-year  time  limit  on  trusteeship,  ob- 
tained greater  support  but  failed  by  a  vote  of  19 
in  favor,  23  against,  with  9  abstentions.29  The 
text  of  paragraph  2  as  contained  in  the  original 
Committee  I  draft  was  then  put  to  the  vote.  As 
had  been  the  case  with  the  paragraph  on  Tripoli- 
tania, the  paragraph  on  Italian  Somaliland  failed 
rather  narrowly  to  obtain  two-thirds  approval  by 
a  vote  of  35  in  favor,  19  against,  with  4  ab- 
stentions.30 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  First  Committee's 
draft  was  next  to  be  voted  upon.  It  provided  for 
incorporation  of  all  of  Eritrea  except  the  "west- 
ern" province  into  Ethiopia,  with  guaranties  for 
the  protection  of  minorities  and  municipal  char- 
ters for  Asmara  and  Massawa.  Paragraph  3  was 
adopted  with  37  affirmative  votes,  11  against,  and 
10  abstentions.31  By  a  vote  of  22  in  favor,  28 
against,  and  8  abstentions,  the  Assembly  rejected 
the  Egyptian  amendment  which  sought  to  provide 
for  incorporation  of  the  western  province  into  the 
"adjacent  Sudan."32 

There  remained  for  consideration  paragraph  4 
of  the  basic  draft  resolution,  providing  for  Trus- 
teeship Council  or  Interim  Committee  negotiation, 
as  appropriate,  of  the  agreements  and  instruments 
designed  to  give  effect  to  the  Assembly's  recom- 
mendations on  the  several  territories.  One  of 
three  amendments  proposed  by  Egypt  to  this  para- 
graph was  withdrawn  by  that  country's  delega- 


Luxembourg,    Netherlands,     Sweden,     Union     of    South 
Africa,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Belgium,  Bolivia. 

29  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.     The  vote  was  by  show  of  hands. 

30  IMd.  For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Siam,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela. Against:  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

31  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Siam,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Against :  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
Iraq,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia.  Abstain- 
ing :  China,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  India,  Israel,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

32 Ibid.  For:  Iceland,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Yemen,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, France,  Greece.  Against :  Honduras,  Isi'ael,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguav,  Peru,  Poland,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  Uruguay,  Ven- 
ezuela, Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala.  Abstaining :  India,  Iran,  Norway,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Chile,  Denmark,  Haiti. 
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tion.33  Two  additional  Egyptian  amendments3* 
were  rejected  by  a  counting  of  hands,  by  votes  of  7 
in  favor,  20  opposed,  and  21  abstentions,  and  7  in 
favor,  19  against,  with  21  abstentions,  respec- 
tively.35 President  Evatt  then  put  the  original 
paragraph  4  to  the  vote ;  it  obtained  the  required 
two-thirds  with  29  in  favor,  9  opposed,  and  14  ab- 
stentions.36 A  brief  discussion  ensued  in  which 
several  Latin  American  delegations,  France,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  voting  against  the  resolution  as  a  whole, 
because  of  its  loss  of  balance  with  the  absence  of 
the  original  plan  for  Italian  trusteeship  of  Tripol- 
itania  as  an  integral  part  of  the  solution  for 
Libya.37  The  draft  resolution,  minus  portions  re- 
ferring to  Tripolitania  or  Italian  Somaliland,  was 
then  voted  upon.  It  was  decisively  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  only  14  in  favor,  37  opposed,  with  7  absten- 
tions.38 In  the  vote,  18  Latin  American  states 
which  had  supported  the  Committee  draft  more  or 
less  consistently  at  every  stage  now  opposed  the 
emasculated  resolution.  In  contrast,  Haiti  felt 
able  to  vote  for  the  revised  Committee  draft,  hav- 
ing opposed  the  deleted  sections  consistently. 

Thereafter,  the  Assembly  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved resolution  B  (based  on  a  Chilean  draft 
approved  by  Committee  I),  calling  for  due  atten- 
tion by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  prob- 
lems of  "economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress" in  the  former  Italian  colonies.  The  vote  was 
44  in  favor,  0  opposed,  and  7  abstentions.39  With 
the  defeat  of  the  now  incomplete  Committee  draft 
resolution,  the  Assembly  turned  to  other  proposals, 
some  old  and  some  new,  designed  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  a  solution — or  means  of  solution — for 
the  entire  problem. 

The  Soviet  draft  resolution,  which  had  earlier 
been  rejected  in  a  paragraph  by  paragraph  vote  in 

33  The  amendment  withdrawn  sought  deletion  of  the 
phrase  "(except  for  Tripolitania,  which  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  sixth  regular  session)"  from  paragraph  4  on  the 
ground  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the  resolution  were  now 
silent  on  Tripolitania. 

34  These  were  designed  to  remove  any  special  reference 
to  "Italian  interests"  and  to  eliminate  the  words  "inter- 
territorial"  and  "relationships"  in  the  last  part  of  para- 
graph 4  which  related  to  projected  trusteeship  agreements 
for  Libya. 

35  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218. 
38  By  show  of  hands. 

37  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.218.  The  South  African  delegation 
also  explained  that  it  had  earlier  accepted  union  for  most 
of  Eritrea  with  Ethiopia  reluctantly  and  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  rest  of  the  original  resolution  would  remain 

intact.  , 

'"Ibid.  For:  Iceland,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Haiti. 
Against:  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi 
Arabia,  '  Syria,  Ukrainian  S^S.R.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.B.,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Honduras.  Abstaining: 
Iran,  Luxembourg,  Nicaragua,  Siam,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
China. 

39  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 
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Committee  I,  was  still  formally  before  the  As- 
sembly.40 At  the  request  of  Mr.  Malik 
(U.S.S.R.),  the  Assembly  voted  separately  on  the 
first  paragraph  which  dealt  with  Libya.  This 
was  rejected  by  a  show-of-hands  vote  of  14  in 
favor,  33  opposed,  and  6  abstentions.*1  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  Soviet  plan  were  then 
voted  upon  together,  also  by  a  show  of  hands. 
They  were  also  rejected  with  12  in  favor,  33 
against,  and  5  abstentions.42  Though  at  first  in- 
clining to  insist  on  a  vote  on  his  delegation's  draft 
resolution  as  a  whole,  despite  the  negative  vote 
on  its  parts,  Mr.  Malik  did  not  press  the  point 
when  Dr.  Evatt  explained  that  Assembly  rules  of 
procedure  did  not  warrant  such  a  course.43 

Two  additional  draft  resolutions  remained  for 
consideration,  that  of  Pakistan  and  that  presented 
jointly  by  18  Latin  American  delegations.    The 
Pakistan  proposal 44  suggested  means  of  prepar- 
ing a  basis  for  Assembly  action  at  its  next  regular 
session.    It  called  for  establishment  of  a  7-men> 
ber  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  investigate 
the  entire  problem  and  to  report  such  proposals 
as  it  felt  appropriate  to  the  Secretary-General  by 
September  1,   1949.     The  Latin  American  pro- 
posal, formally  submitted  by  the  Argentine  dele- 
gation on  behalf  of  its  other  co-sponsors,  was  th( 
same  as  the  Latin  American  draft  presented  dur- 
ing the  First  Committee  deliberations  but  noi 
voted  upon  at  that  stage.45    It  provided  for  sep^ 
arate,  five-power  study  groups  to  develop  pro' 
posals,  for  consideration  by  the  Fourth  Assembly 
on  suitable  trusteeship  administration  of  the  thre< 
territories  for  varying  periods  of  time.     In  th< 
case  of  Libya,  the  Latin  American  draft  specifiec 
independence  after  10  years,  subject  to  review  bj 
the  Assembly.     In  the  case  of  Eritrea  and  Italiai 
Somaliland,  the  Latin  American  draft  cited  in 
dependence  as  the  ultimate  goal,  with  the  implica 
tion  that  Eritrea  might  attain  such  status  some 
what  earlier  than  Somaliland.     The  draft  als< 
laid  down  the  condition  that,  in  developing  pro 
posals  for  the  application  of  international  trustee 
ship  in  Eritrea,  the  "just  claims"  of  Ethiopi 

40  U.N.  doc.  A/881.  The  Soviet  draft,  it  will  t 
recalled,  provided  for  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship 
for  all  three  of  the  former  colonies,  for  5  years  in  Liby 
and  Eritrea,  and  for  10  years  in  Italian  Somaliland.  I 
each  territory,  there  was  to  be  an  Advisory  Council  o 
9  members,  consisting  of  representatives  of  6  states  an 
1  European  and  2  indigenous  residents  of  the  particula 
territory.  The  Soviet  plan  called  for  the  United  Kinf 
dom,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  Italy,  United  States,  and  Egypt  t 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Libya ;  it  would  hay 
placed  the  same  states,  with  the  substitution  of  Ethiopi 
for  Egypt,  on  Advisory  Councils  for  Eritrea  and  Italia 
Somaliland.  The  plan  envisaged  an  Ethiopian  outlet  t 
the  sea  through  Assab  and  provided  for  Security  Counc 
administration  of  such  strategic  points  in  the  territone 
as  the  Council  might  so  designate. 

41  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 
a  Ibid. 

43  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 

44  U.N.  doc.  A/889. 

45  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/499  and  A/893. 
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uld  be  taken  into  consideration.46  When  Mr. 
;e  (Argentina)  maintained  that  this  Latin 
lerican  draft  had  never  been  withdrawn,  even 
ugh  not  voted  on  in  Committee  I,  President 
att  pointed  out  that  it  would  have  to  be  circu- 
jd  as  an  Assembly  document  and  considered 

next  day.47 

'here  followed  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Pakistan 
iposal  for  the  Assembly's  own  investigating 
imission,  Poland,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Argen- 
i  called  attention  to  difficulties  in  accepting  a 
posal  for  such  a  commission  without  knowing 
at  countries  would  be  represented  and  how  they 
•e  to  be  chosen.  As  the  218th  plenary  meeting 
ved  toward  adjournment,  the  Pakistan  draft 
3  finally  put  to  a  roll-call  vote.  It  failed  of  ac- 
tance  by  21  votes  in  favor,  28  against,  and  9 
tentions.48  At  2 :  30  in  the  morning,  the  meeting 
ourned,  with  the  Latin  American  draft  sched- 
i  for  consideration  the  next  afternoon. 
Early  in  the  219th  plenary  meeting,  the  dele- 
ions  of  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  Costa  Rica  pre- 
ted  a  revised  proposal  for  submission  of  the 
ire  problem  of  the  disposition  of  the  colonies 
the  Interim  Committee  which  could  then  ap- 
nt  an  investigating  committee  and  which  would 
ort  with  recommendations  to  the  next  regular 
leral  Assembly  session.49  This  proposal  oc- 
ioned  a  harsh  attack  on  the  Interim  Committee, 
iuch,  by  the  Soviet  and  Polish  delegations.  Mr. 
lik  (U.S.S.R.)  launched  into  yet  another  ha- 
gue,  professing  to  believe  that  the  reason  for 

Assembly's  inability  to  reach  a  final  decision 
I  been  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
I  the  United  Kingdom  to  accept  the  Soviet  pro- 
als.  Once  more  the  Soviet  spokesman  flamboy- 
ly  accused  the  two  Western  powers  of  peace 
ity  violations,  of  sabotaging  great-power  agree- 
nt  on  this  and  other  problems,  of  conspiring 
jromote  expansionist  schemes,  and  of  planning 
the  "looting  and  exploitation"  of  the  colonies.50 

Under  the  Latin  American  plan,  the  study  and  in- 
:igating  groups  would  be  composed  as  follows :  For 
pa — Egypt,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  United 
tes;  For  Italian  Somaliland — Ethiopia,  France,  Italy, 
ted  Kingdom,  and  United  States ;  For  Eritrea — Ethi- 
i,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
tes. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  218.  For :  Yemen,  Australia,  Burma, 
imark,  Egypt,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
sria,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
di  Arabia,  Siam,  Syria,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
inst:  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
florussian  S.S.R.,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
akia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
nee,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
herlands,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Ukrain- 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Abstaining: 
lada,  Costa  Rica,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Iceland,  Panama, 
Klen,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
U.N.  doc.  A/832.  Since  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  Costa 
i  were  listed  among  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the 
icipal  Latin  American  draft  resolution,  they  were,  in 
ct,  advocating  two  separate  means  of  developing  a 
ition. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  219.  In  making  these  charges,  Mr. 
lik  apparently  felt  in  no  way  inconvenienced  by  the 
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The  Soviet  delegate  concluded  by  advocating 
postponement  of  further  discussion  until  the 
Fourth  Assembly  session.  Further  study  of  the 
issue  by  a  particular  body,  he  said,  was  useless  and 
inappropriate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  delegation  of  Haiti, 
which  had  consistently  opposed  both  the  Commit- 
tee I  draft  and  the  principal  Latin  American  pro- 
posal, stated  its  readiness  to  support  reference  of 
the  problem  to  the  Interim  Committee.51  Mean- 
while, Poland  had  formally  presented  a  draft  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Assembly  would  decide  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  the  problem  un- 
til its  fourth  session.52 

It  remained  for  the  Assembly  to  vote  on  the 
draft  resolution  of  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  Costa 
Rica,  on  the  draft  Polish  resolution,  and — if  neces- 
sary, the  19-nation  Latin  American  draft.  The 
first  of  these,  providing  for  Interim  Committee 
study,  was  voted  upon  by  roll  call.  It  was  rejected 
with  21  in  favor,  27  against,  and  11  abstentions.53 
Immediately  thereafter  the  Polish  proposal,  for 
postponement  of  further  consideration  until  the 
next  Assembly,  was  adopted  without  opposition. 
There  were  51  votes  in  favor,  0  against,  and  6  ab- 
stentions.54 In  view  of  this  decision,  there  was  no 
need  of  considering  any  other  proposals  such  as  the 
Latin  American  draft.  Somewhat  later  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  18,  the  second  part  of  the  Third 
Assembly  session  adjourned. 

VII.  Conclusion 

The  Assembly  had  devoted  a  month  and  a  half 
of  solid  and  intensive  work  to  consideration  of  this 
complicated  question.  The  record  unquestionably 
showed  a  considerable  range  of  varying  opinions 
on  both  major  and  minor  facets  of  the  problem. 
Nevertheless,  the  discussion  served  to  bring  out  ad- 
ditional information  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
a  greater  adjustment  of  views  might  take  place 
when  consideration  of  the  problem  is  resumed  this 
fall.  Member  states  previously  without  much 
contact  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  former  Italian 
colonies  are  now  considerably  better  informed  and 
better  able  to  form  balanced  judgments  on  the  is- 
sue. Member  states  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  problem  and  which  entered  the  Assembly 
with  more  or  less  well-defined  positions  are  better 
able  to  make  necessary  adjustments  of  their  views 

fact  that  the  Assembly  had  rejected  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  proposals  by  very  large  majorities.  Mr.  Malik  seemed 
chiefly  interested  in  claiming  some  kind  of  Soviet  success 
in  blocking  acceptance  of  the  Western  position,  whereas 
developments  at  the  Assembly  showed  that  nonacceptance 
of  that  position  was  due»predominately  to  other  factors 
and  the  positions  of  other  states. 

"An  argument  stressed  by  the  Haitian  delegation  was 
that  the  consultation  by  the  Assembly  of  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  colonies  had  been  incomplete 
and  only  of  a  preliminary  nature. 

62  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.219. 

63  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.219. 

64  Ibid. 
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in  the  light  of  prevailing  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  Assembly  on  particular  phases  of  the  problem. 
That  the  Assembly  was  unable  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment last  spring  should  occasion  less  surprise 
when  the  proportions  and  implications  of  the 
problem  are  squarely  faced.     Since  it  is  being 
asked,  in  effect,  to  legislate  on  the  disposition  of 
sizable  and  important  areas,  the  Assembly's  ulti- 
mate decision  may  well  be  the  wiser  for  the  addi- 
tional time  needed  to  reach  agreement.    That  de- 
cision will  require  the  harmonizing  of  three  broad 
and  vital  principles  as  originally  laid  down  in 
annex  XI  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty.     These  are : 
(a)  that  due  regard  be  shown  for  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories;    (b) 
that  the  settlement  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
security;  and   (c)   that  the  views  of  interested 
governments  be  adequately  considered.    The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Big  Four,  during  their  efforts  to 
reach  agreement,  were,  therefore,  under  a  treaty 
injunction  to  be  guided  by  those  principles.    The 
General  Assembly  is  bound  only  by  the  Charter, 
and  in  chapter  XI  of  that  instrument  there  is  a 
far  more  comprehensive  statement  of  principles 
by  which  the  Organization  and  its  members  are  to 
be  guided  in  dealing  with  problems  affecting  the 
peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories.    Thus, 
the  treaty  language  on  these  points  is  reinforced 
and  amplified  by  the  Charter's  "Declaration  Re- 
garding Non-Self-Governing  Territories"  to  which 
every  member  has  subscribed  and  with  which  the 
Assembly,  in  dealing  with  the  former  Italian  col- 
onies question,  must  make  every  effort  to  square 
its  final  decision. 

The  task  is  enormously  difficult,  especially  in 
the  uncertain  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  world 
today.  But  if,  as  may  be  hoped,  the  General  As- 
sembly is  able  to  achieve  a  sound  and  wholesome 
balance  between  these  vitally  important  princi- 
ples, without  unduly  subordinating  any  one  of 
them  to  the  others,  it  will  have  taken  an  historic 
step  forward  on  the  path  of  better  international 
dealings  and  toward  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
world  organization  for  peace  and  security. 


United  Nations  Releases  Economic 
Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

The  United  Nations  released  in  June  a  publica- 
tion entitled  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  1948.  The  survey  contains  chapters  on  char- 
acteristics of  Asian  economy,  population  trends, 
and  salient  changes  since  the  war;  food  and  agri- 
culture, industry  and  mining,  transport,  and  labor ; 
currency,  banking,  public  finance,  inflation  and 
price  movements ;  international  trade,  and  balance 
of  payments. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (290  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  International  Documents  Service, 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  New  York,  for  $2.00. 
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This  feature  will  not  appear  in  this  or  the 
next  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  but  will  be  re- 
sumed after  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  20. 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

Security  Council 

Cablegram    dated    17    January    1949    from    the    Actii 

Mediator   to   the    Secretary-General   transmitting 

communication    to    the    President    of    the    Securil 

Council  concerning  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Cor, 

mission.     S/1215,  January  18,  1949.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  dated  25  January  1949  from  the  Acting  Medi 

tor  to  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  a  Cea! 

Fire  Agreement   approved  by  Egypt   and   the  Pr 

visional  Government  of  Israel.     S/1225,  January  2 

1949.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  24  January  1949  from  the  Secretary-Ge 

eral  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  trai 

mitting    the    text    of    a    resolution    concerning   tl 

Palestine  Question  adopted  by  the  General  Assemb 

at  its  186th  Meeting  on  11  December  1948.     S/122 

January  26, 1949.    4  pp.  mimeo. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Four  Hundred  and  Fourteen 

Meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  4  March  1949  cc 

cerning  the  Application  of  Israel  for  Membership 

the  United  Nations.     S/1277,  March  7,   1949.    1 

mimeo. 

Cablegram  dated  11  March  1949  from  the  Acting  Mediat 

to  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  the  Text  of 

general   Cease-Fire   Agreement   between    Israel  a 

Transjordan.     S/1284,  March  11,  1949.    2  pp.  mini' 

Letter  dated  14  March  1949  from  the  Secretary-General 

the  United  Nations  to  the  President  of  the  Secur: 

Council  transmitting  the  First  Progress  Report  of  t 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palesti 

[A/819.]     S/1290,  March  14,  1949.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  dated  22  March  1949  from  the  Acting  Med 

tor  to  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  a  Supp 

mentary  Report  on   the   Situation  in   the  South* 

Negev.     S/1295,  March  23,  1949.    4  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  19  April  1949  from  the  Secretary-General 

the  United  Nations  to  the  President  of  the  Secur 

Council  transmitting  the  Second  Progress  Report 

the    United    Nations    Conciliation    Commission   : 

Palestine.      [A/838.]      S/1310,  April  20,  1949.     1 

mimeo. 

Letter  dated  3  May  1949  from  the  Representative  of  Isr 

addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coui 

transmitting  a  Report  on  the  assassination  of  Coj 

Folke  Bernadotte  and  Colonel  Andre  Serot.     S/l£ 

May  3,  1949.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  21  June  1949  from  the  Secretary-General 

the  President  of  the  Security  Council  transmitt 

the  Third  Progress  Report  of  the  United  Nations  C 

ciliation  Commission  for  Palestine.     S/1341,  June 

1949.     1  p.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  Sta 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  I 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Ot 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  n 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  Uni 
States. 
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>.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


rth  Session  of  UNESCO 

)n  September  2  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nced  that  President  Truman  has  nominated 

United  States  Representatives  and  two  Con- 
ssional  Advisers  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
leral  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tal,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
nesco)  ,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris,  Septem- 

19-October  5,  1949. 

'he  United  States  Representatives  are : 

rge  V.  Allen  (Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation),  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

on  S.  Eisenhower  (Vice  Chairman),  President,  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

her  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 

■tha  B.  Lucas,  President,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 
Briar,  Virginia 

ahold  Niebuhr,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  New  York 

?he  Congressional  Advisers  are : 

m  McMahon,  United  States  Senate 
e  Mansfield,  House  of  Representatives 

)ther  members  of  the  delegation,  named  by  the 
partment  of  State,  are  the  following: 

ecial  Advisers 

s  Arnall,   President,  Society  of  Independent  Motion 

Picture  Producers  of  America ;  Former  Governor  of 

Georgia 
il  M.  Gross,  Vice  President,  Duke  University,  Durham, 

North  Carolina ;  President  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of 

Nuclear  Science 
ward  Hanson,  Composer,  Director,  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  Rochester,  New  York 
iliam  Hastie,  Governor,  Virgin  Islands 
ar  Hild,  President,  Cincinnati  Musicians  Association; 

Executive  Officer,  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 

AFL 
c  Johnston,  President,  Motion  Picture  Association  of 

America 


Earl  J.  McGrath,  Commissioner  of  Education,  United 
States  Office  of  Education 

Stanley  Ruttenberg,  Director  of  Education  and  Research, 
CIO 

George  Stoddard,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Gladys  Tillett  (Mrs.  Charles  W.),  Vice  Chairman,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Advisers 

Herbert  J.  Abraham,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
Arthur  Compton,  American  Embassy,  Paris 
Kenneth  Holland,  American  Embassy,  Paris,  Counselor 

for  Unesco  Affairs 
Max  McCullough,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department  of 

State 
Otis  Mulliken,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Constance  Roach,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department  of 

State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Alice  T.  Curran,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  draft  agenda  for  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  Unesco  constitution  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  Unesco  at  its  meeting  at  Paris  in  June. 
Among  approximately  20  agenda  items  are  in- 
cluded: (1)  the  Director-General's  report  on  the 
activities  of  Unesco  during  1949 ;  (2)  study  of  the 
reports  presented  by  member  states  for  1949;  (3) 
consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  concerning  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers; (4)  discussion  of  the  duties  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  education,  science,  and  culture  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  and  the  practical  steps  the  state 
should  take  to  discharge  these  duties;  (5)  adop- 
tion of  the  program  and  budget  for  1950 ;  (6)  con- 
sideration of  official  and  external  relations  of  the 
organization,  including  liaison  with  member  states 
and    National    Commissions    and    activities    of 
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Unesco  in  occupied  territories;  and  (7)  election 
of  six  members  of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Unesco  Conference  was 
held  at  Paris  in  1946,  the  Second  at  Mexico  City 
in  1947,  and  the  Third  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  1948. 
Forty-seven  member  countries  are  entitled  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Fourth  Session. 

The  Unesco  program  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Unesco,  established  by  law 
to  advise  the  Department  of  State  on  matters  re- 
lating to  Unesco.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission,  which  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  60  national  organiza- 
tions and  about  40  other  members  selected  as  lead- 
ers in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture. 


Twenty-sixth  Session 
International  Statistical  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
26  that  Stuart  A.  Kice,  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute.  This  meeting 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Bern,  September  3-10, 
1949.  Named  to  serve  as  advisers  of  the  United 
States  delegation  are  the  following : 

James  P.  Cavin,  Head,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Histori- 
cal Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

W.  Edwards  Deming,  Adviser  in  Sampling,  Division  of 
Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

M.  Joseph  Meehan,  Director,  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief,  Population  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 

Samuel  Weiss,  Chief,  Division  of  Employment  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

The  International  Statistical  Institute  is  a  non- 
governmental professional  organization  of  statis- 
ticians, maintaining  a  permanent  office  at  The 
Hague.  The  objectives  of  the  Institute  include: 
(1)  more  rapid  progress  in  developing  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  of  statistics,  (2)  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  professional  statistical 
organizations,  and  (3)  greater  service  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  constituent  organs  and 
agencies. 

The  last  session  of  the  Institute,  the  twenty-fifth, 
was  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  September  1947. 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Neurology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Au- 
gust 31  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Neurol- 
ogy, scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris,  September  5-10, 
1949,  by  the  following  delegation : 
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Chairman 

John  F.  Fulton,  Sterling  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University 

Delegates 

Pearce  Bailey,  Assistant  Chief,  Psychiatry  and  Neuroli 

Division,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  V 

erans  Administration 
Derek  E.  Denny-Brown,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Harvi 

Medical  School,  Harvard  University 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Commander,  MCS,  USNR,  Consult 

in  Neurological  Surgery,  United  States  Naval  B 

pital,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
Webb  E.  Haymaker,  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Patholc 

Representing  the  Air   Surgeon,  Department   of 

Air  Force 
Stephen  W.  Ranson,  Lt.  Colonel,  MC,  U.S.A.,  Office  of 

Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Army 
Seymour  D.  Vestermark,  Medical  Director,  Chief,  Tn 

ing  and    Standards   Branch,   National    Institute 

Mental  Health,  Public  Health  Service 
Harold  G.  Wolff,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Con 

University  Medical  College,  Cornell  University 

The  Neurology  Congress  is  designed  to  bri 
together  the  principal  neurologists,  neurosurge< 
and  psychiatrists  of  the  world.  The  program  V 
consist  of  discussions  of  the  following  topics :  ( 
the  thalmus  and  its  pathology;  (2)  electroen 
phalography  and  electromyography;  (3)  ult 
virus  maladies  of  the  nervous  system;  and  I 
pain  surgery. 

Previous  congresses  were  held  at  Bern  in  19 
at  London  in  1938,  and  at  Copenhagen  in  19 
This  is  the  first  meeting  of  this  series  at  which  j 
United  States  Government  has  been  officia 
represented. 

Interparliamentary  Union 

On  September  2  the  Department  of  State 
nounced  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta 
will  be  represented  at  the  XXXVIIIth  Kegu 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Stockholm,  beginning  September  6  and  clos: 
September  12.  The  Union  is  composed  of 
tional  groups  of  42  nations  having  representat 
forms  of  government.  Each  national  gro 
limited  to  members  of  parliament,  possesses 
own  organization,  with  its  bylaws,  officers,  s 
committees.  Vice  President  of  the  United  Sta 
Alben  W.  Barkley  is  president  of  the  Uni 
States  group,  and  every  member  of  the  Congi 
of  the  United  States  is  ipso  facto  a  member  of 
group. 

The  United  States  group  will  be  represented 
this  year's  conference  by  a  joint  Senate  and  Ho 
delegation ;  the  majority  left  September  3.  Se 
tor  Homer  E.  Ferguson  of  Michigan  will  serve 
chairman  of  the  delegation.  The  party  inclu 
Congressmen  Harold  D.  Cooley  of  North  Ca 
lina ;  Robert  Poage  of  Texas ;  Hale  Boggs  of  L 
isiana;  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee;  Henry  O.  Ti 
of  Iowa;  Clifford  B.  Hope  of  Kansas;  and  Fra 
lin  Dunham,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amerit 
group. 
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Hie  Congressmen  will  be  joined  in  Europe  later 
Senators  Homer  E.  Ferguson ;  Estes  Kef auver 
Tennessee ;  Lester  C.  Hunt  of  Wyoming ;  Owen 
jwster  of  Maine ;  and  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  of 
nnecticut;  Congressmen  John  D.  Dingell  of 
chigan,  and  Daniel  A.  Reed  of  New  York, 
rhe  object  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is 
study  all  questions  of  an  international  character 
table  for  settlement  by  parliamentary  action, 
e  last  conference  of  the  Union,  the  XXXVIIth, 
s  held  at  Rome  in  September  1948. 


uncil  Established  by 

•rth  Atlantic  Treaty  To  Convene 

leased  to  the  press  August  31] 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
that  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  first  session 
the  Council  established  by  the  North  Atlantic 
jaty  will  convene  in  Washington  on  September 
1949.  It  is  expected  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
all  parties  to  the  treaty  will  attend. 

Article  9 

he  Parties  hereby  establish  a  council,  on  which  each 
hem  shall  be  represented,  to  consider  matters  concern- 
the  implementation  of  this  Treaty.  The  council  shall 
o  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly  at  any  time, 
i  council  shall  set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be 
jssary;  in  particular  it  shall  establish  immediately 
efense  committee  which  shall  recommend  measures 
the  implementation  of  Articles  3  and  5. 


puties  on  Austrian  Treaty 
Reconvene  in  New  York 

leased  to  the  press  September  2] 

Lmong  22  treaty  articles  discussed  at  the  Aus- 
m  treaty  talks  in  London,  the  deputies  have 
ched  agreement  on  13.  The  9  still  in  disagree- 
nt  include  some  of  the  most  important  issues, 
luding  those  on  which  Soviet  demands  for  eco- 
nic  advantages  to  be  derived  at  Austria's  ex- 
ise  exceed  the  principles  which  had  been  agreed 
the  Paris  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
Nevertheless,  the  Western  deputies  have  voiced 
ir  willingness  to  reconvene  in  New  York  for  the 
[■pose  of  continuing  the  treaty  talks,  after  a  re- 
s  of  3  weeks.    The  Soviet  representative,  G. 

Member   72,    J  949 


Zarubin,  had  no  proposal  to  make  on  the  subject, 
nor  would  he  agree  to  the  United  States  proposal 
to  reconvene  the  deputies.  In  the  end,  Zarubin 
merely  agreed  to  refer  the  United  States  proposal 
to  Moscow. 

The  Soviets  pretend  to  have  made  concessions  in 
London  but  actually  these  involved  no  reduction 
whatever  in  their  excessive  claims.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Yugo- 
slavs, in  direct  consequence  of  their  relinquishment 
of  Yugoslav  claims  at  the  Paris  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers. 

Among  the  remaining  articles  in  disagreement  is 
the  one  on  German  assets  in  Austria  (article  35). 
Under  this  article  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  re- 
serve to  themselves  war  booty  which  they  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  relinquish,  as  well  as  the  greater 
share  of  Austria's  oil  refining  capacity  and  oil 
exploration  areas,  of  which  they  were  to  have  re- 
ceived only  some  60  percent  under  the  treaty 
document. 


New  Truce  Proposal 

for  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Submitted 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  81] 

Since  January  1, 1949,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  India  and  Pakistan,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  has  been  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  truce  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan.  These  efforts 
to  date  have  not  been  successful  and  the  Commis- 
sion, within  the  past  few  days,  has  submitted  a 
new  proposal  to  both  governments  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  truce  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  of  this 
government  in  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  sub- 
continent, the  President  has  addressed  a  message 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Pakistan  urging  that 
they  accept  the  Commission's  recent  proposal  for 
settlement  of  the  truce  issue. 


CORRECTION 

The  title  of  Annex  III  under  "The  Franco- 
Italian  Customs  Union"  in  the  Bulletin  of 
August  22,  1949,  page  244,  should  read: 
"Decision  Taken  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
at  the  First  Session,  Havana,  March  20, 
1948." 
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International  Economic  Policy 


Address  by  President  Truman  '■ 


I  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  misinformation  about  our  international 
economic  policy.  Some  of  this  is  deliberately 
stirred  up  by  certain  newspapers  and  politicians 
for  political  reasons.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  economic  problems  of  the  world  seem  to  be 
distant  from  our  daily  lives  and  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

World  economic  problems  are  undoubtedly  com- 
plex. But  their  importance  to  us  is  very  clear. 
World  prosperity  is  necessary  to  world  peace. 
Furthermore,  world  prosperity  is  necessary  to  our 
own  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  If  these 
facts  are  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  easier  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  is  trying  to  do. 

In  working  for  prosperity  in  the  postwar  world, 
the  nations  of  the  world  face  new  problems — and 
greater  ones  than  they  have  ever  faced  before. 
They  are  suffering  from  the  terrible  aftereffects 
of  the  war,  which  caused  an  almost  complete  break- 
down of  European  industry  and  of  world  trade. 
There  is  also  the  rising  demand  of  men  all  over 
the  world  for  independence,  and  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  only  a 
restored  and  expanding  economic  system  can  bring. 
Added  to  these  two  problems  there  is  a  third.  That 
is  the  attempt  of  organized  Communism  to  achieve 
economic  and  political  domination  of  the  world 
through  the  misuse  of  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  mankind. 

These  problems  require  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  free  nations.  Together,  we  must  repair  the 
damage  of  war,  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
economy  of  Europe,  and  revive  world  trade.    We 


1  Made  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Aug.  29, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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must  go  forward  to  establish  an  expanding  worl 
economy  in  which  men  everywhere  can  work  t 
satisfy  their  desire  for  freedom  and  a  better  lift 
We  must  demonstrate  that  the  economic  system  i 
the  free  nations  is  better  than  the  system  of  Con: 
munism. 

Mistakes  After  First  World  War 

The  free  nations  are  determined  to  avoid  th 
mistakes  of  the  past.  The  roots  of  the  preser 
economic  problems  go  back  to  the  First  Worl 
War.  After  that  war,  the  nations  of  the  worl 
made  the  mistake  of  following  narrow  and  shop 
sighted  policies  of  economic  nationalism.  Eac 
country,  working  for  its  own  selfish  interest,  trie 
to  get  the  best  of  the  others.  Each  nation  erecte 
trade  barriers  to  keep  out  the  products  of  othc 
nations.  Each  nation  tried  to  dump  its  own  proc 
ucts  in  foreign  markets. 

These  policies  were  self-defeating.  The 
achieved  neither  national  nor  international  pro: 
perity.  Instead,  they  helped  to  bring  on  the  won 
depression  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Factories  closed  down  all  over  the  world.  Shh 
lay  idle  in  harbors.  Surplus  crops  rotted  in  tr 
fields.  Unemployment  grew,  and  hunger  becan 
widespread. 

In  every  country,  there  were  hundreds  of  thoi 
sands  of  young  men  and  women  without  jobs  an 
without  hope  for  the  future.  Many  of  these  youn 
people  became  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  dem; 
gogues.  They  joined  the  Black  Shirts  of  Ital 
and  the  Storm  Troopers  of  Germany.  They  wei 
the  tools  of  the  Japanese  militarists.  In  the  en< 
they  marched  to  war  under  the  bloody  banners  ( 
those  dictatorships. 
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ernational  Action  During  World  War  II 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  resolved 
it  the  international  economic  chaos  which  had 
I  to  war  should  not  occur  again.  We  knew  that 
rmanent  peace  could  not  exist  if  the  nations  of 
i  world  resumed  the  policy  of  dog-eat-dog. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  joined  with 
ler  nations  to  prepare  for  a  peaceful  economic 
rid.    The  International  Monetary  Fund  was 

up  to  deal  with  exchange  and  monetary  prob- 
is  among  nations.  The  International  Bank  was 
ablished  to  provide  investment  capital  for  re- 
istruction  and  development.  In  our  proposals 
r  a  world  trade  organization,  the  United  States 
tlined  a  method  for  breaking  down  the  trade 
rriers  which  had  strangled  world  commerce  in 
i  period  between  the  wars.    As  the  war  ended, 

made  billions  of  dollars  available  to  relieve 
fering  and  repair  the  damage  of  war. 
rhese  were  good  beginnings.  Never  before  in 
tory  had  nations  made  such  careful,  long-range 
tns  for  a  better  economic  future. 
Shortly  after  the  war  ended,  however,  it  became 
parent  that  the  economic  life  of  the  world  was 
ire  badly  disrupted  than  any  one  had  expected. 

stility  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Still  further  difficulties  were  created  when  it 
same  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  join 
working  for  world  economic  recovery.  The 
viet  Union  was  hostile  to  European  economic 
>peration.  It  refused  to  join  in  the  European 
covery  Program,  and  prevented  its  satellites 
im  joining.  Its  aggressive  foreign  policy  cre- 
d  alarms  and  fears  that  hampered  recovery. 
i  every  hand,  there  was  evidence  that  the  policy 
the  Soviet  Union  was  aimed  at  prolonging  the 
tress  and  suffering  of  the  free  nations. 
[f  we  had  been  discouraged  by  these  difficulties 
i  had  abandoned  our  efforts,  the  results  would 
re  been  disastrous.  Once  again  the  streets  of 
rope  would  have  been  filled  with  crowds  of 
ngry  and  hopeless  men  and  women.  Once 
lin,  unscrupulous  agitators  would  have  used 
ise  angry  millions  to  create  tyranny  and 
very. 

But  the  free  nations  did  not  let  this  happen. 
i  went  ahead  with  our  recovery  programs.  As 
esult,  production  has  risen  greatly  in  Europe, 
in  and  women  there  have  jobs  and  food  and  a 
ief  in  the  future.  They  know  that  the  demo- 
nic way  is  the  way  of  hope. 

landing  World  Economy  Needed 

rhe  free  nations  have  overcome  the  danger  of 
mediate  postwar  collapse,  but  we  have  not  yet 
fieved  the  sound  and  expanding  world  economy 
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that  is  necessary  for  lasting  prosperity  and  peace. 

This  larger  task  is  the  one  that  now  confronts 
us. 

The  free  nations  have  the  resources  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  that  task. 

Together,  they  have  most  of  the  industrial 
capacity  of  the  world.  They  have  vast  supplies 
of  raw  materials.  They  have  industrious  and 
skillful  populations.  The  free  nations  together 
have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  life  for  mankind.  What  is  needed  is  to 
draw  these  elements  together  into  a  continually 
expanding  and  productive  international  economy. 

Such  a  world  economy  is  vital,  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  but  also  to  our  own  national 
prosperity  and  security.  We  in  the  United  States 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  vital 
minerals  and  other  raw  materials.  Without  for- 
eign trade,  many  of  our  industries  would  suffer. 
Without  foreign  trade,  for  example,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  develop  atomic 
energy.  Moreover,  we  need  to  sell  many  things 
abroad.  Our  cotton,  our  wheat,  and  our  tobacco, 
for  example,  must  have  foreign  markets.  Our 
prosperity  would  be  seriously  damaged  if  the  ex- 
port of  our  products  were  cut  off. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  fall  back  into  economic 
isolationism.  Instead,  we  must  take  every  action 
we  can  to  bring  about  more  trade,  expanding 
markets,  and  growth  and  development  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own. 

Difficulties  Faced 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  we  face  is 
the  fact  that,  at  present,  foreign  nations  need  to 
buy  more  things  from  us  than  we  need  to  buy  from 
them.  They  have  called  upon  us  for  food  and 
raw  materials  in  unprecedented  amounts.  Fur- 
thermore, many  countries  need  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, which  only  we  can  supply,  if  they  are  to 
develop  their  own  resources  and  raise  their  own 
standards  of  living. 

The  urgent  demand  which  foreign  countries 
have  for  these  things  far  exceeds  their  present 
capacity  to  pay  for  them.  As  a  result,  world 
trade  is  now  seriously  out  of  balance. 

We  have  both  short-range  and  long-range  plans 
for  meeting  these  difficulties.  We  will  continue 
the  European  Eecovery  Program  as  our  principal 
means  of  meeting  emergency  needs  for  the  next 

y?^ s-  At  the  same  time,  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  long-range  measures. 

We  are  encouraging  American  business  to  make 
productive  investments  abroad  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. Through  such  investments,  foreign 'coun- 
tries—particularly  underdeveloped  areas— will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  equipment  they  so  desperately 

We  are  also  planning  to  help  the  people  in 
underdeveloped  areas  learn  modern  industrial  and 
agricultural  methods.  By  this  means,  they  will  be 
able  to  double  and  redouble  their  production.     By 
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this  means,  they  will  be  able  to  make  an  increased 
contribution  to  an  expanding  world  economy  and 
a  balanced  world  trade. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  our  well-estab- 
lished policy  of  negotiating  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments in  order  to  reduce  barriers  to  international 
trade.  These  agreements  enable  us  to  buy  more 
from  other  nations  at  the  same  time  that  they  help 
to  maintain  new  markets  abroad  for  our  products. 
We  must  increase  our  buying  abroad  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  balanced  world  trade. 

Furthermore,  we  are  encouraging  closer  re- 
gional ties  among  nations  in  order  to  lower  trade 
barriers  and  increase  production. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  under  the  stimulus  of 
our  aid,  are  working  toward  closer  ties  of  economic 
union.  Already,  through  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  they  have  begun 
to  make  joint  decisions  that  affect  their  basic  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  the  Council  of  Europe,  now 
meeting  at  Strasbourg,  more  far-reaching  meas- 
ures of  European  union  are  being  considered. 

Closer  economic  union  means  a  difficult  period 
of  transition  for  the  countries  that  enter  into  it, 
but  it  is  essential  for  a  better  world.  The  United 
States  will  do  what  it  can  to  aid  the  European  na- 
tions to  achieve  greater  unity. 

As  we  go  ahead  with  these  long-range  measures 
for  a  stable  and  growing  world  economy,  we  shall 
have  to  adjust  our  actions  to  changing  conditions. 
We  shall  need  to  be  alert  to  new  developments,  and 
turn  to  advantage  every  possible  resource. 

Discussions  of  Economic  Problems 
With  U.K.  and  Canada 

We  shall  be  concerned  in  the  months  immedi- 
ately ahead  with  certain  special  and  urgent  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  present  unbalanced  state 
of  world  trade.  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  will  soon  be  here  to  discuss 
some  of  these  problems.  We  look  upon  these  talks 
as  discussions  among  friends  about  problems  which 
affect  all  of  us,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  we 
all  have  a  common  interest.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  well  aware  of  what  the  war  meant 
to  Great  Britain  and  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  British  people  in 
recent  years.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  find  here  a  warm  personal  welcome 
and  may  be  assured  that  these  mutual  problems 
will  be  examined  by  us  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  helpfulness. 

Principles  for  an  Economic  Policy 
of  Free  Nations 

In  our  discussions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  as  in  our  approach 
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to  problems  with  other  nations,  we  must  kei 
clearly  in  mind  the  basic  underlying  principl 
upon  which  the  economic  policy  of  the  free  n 
tions  must  be  based. 

The  first  principle  which  we  should  cleaij 
understand  is  that  a  sound  and  expanding  wor 
economy  is  essential  to  world  peace.  Interr 
tional  economic  discussions  revolve  around  su 
prosaic  things  as  tobacco  and  rubber  and  rates 
interest  and  the  value  of  currencies.  But,  behii 
all  these,  lie  the  great  objectives  of  satisfying  t 
material  and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind  and  pi 
serving  democratic  freedom. 

The  second  principle  which  should  be  cleai 
understood  is  that  we  are  trying  to  expand  t 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  among  natioi 
Sound  and  prosperous  relations  among  natic 
rest  upon  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
a  business  basis.  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  cha 
table  enterprise.  We  are  not  looking  for  tri 
solutions  to  deep-seated  problems. 

The  third  principle  is  that  we  cannot  succeed 
creating  a  sound  and  expanding  world  econoi 
unless  we  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  There  are  tim 
no  doubt,  when  we  shall  become  impatient  or  & 
noyed  by  delays  and  obstacles.  But  we  cam 
throw  in  our  hand  and  walk  out  of  the  game.  |j 
can  any  other  nation  afford  to  do  so.  The  ps 
of  mutual  adjustment  and  combined  economic  ' 
fort  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  economic  interests 
nations  are  not  easily  reconciled.  No  group  (! 
get  all  it  wants.  But  there  is  no  other  way  to  t 
solution  of  our  difficulties  than  the  way  of  mutj 
concession  and  cooperation. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  democratic  i 
tions  are  not  proposing  to  interfere  with  c 
another's  internal  politics.  We  know  very  w 
how  we  would  feel  if  some  foreign  nation  tried 
tell  us  how  to  vote.  We  recognize  that  each  nati 
has  its  own  political  problems  and  that  it  uses  d 
ferent  political  labels  and  different  slogans  fr< 
those  we  use  at  home.  In  the  same  way,  natk 
have  different  business  practices  and  differe 
governmental  devices  for  achieving  the  same  ei 
nomic  ends. 

A  community  of  democratic  nations  cannot  ex 
on  uniformity  in  matters  of  politics  or  busine 
The  only  uniformity  on  which  they  can  insist 
and  this  is  what  binds  them  together  as  free  3 
tions — is  a  firm  adherence  to  democracy,  coup] 
with  a  common  desire  to  improve  the  standard 
living  of  all  their  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  principles,  the  f: 
nations  of  the  world  can  solve  the  difficulties  wh: 
confront  them.  On  the  basis  of  these  principl 
they  can  achieve  their  goal  of  a  sound  and  expai 
ing  world  economy. 

There  is  one  more  thing  for  us,  as  Americans. 
remember.  Our  country  is  the  most  imports 
economic  unit  in  the  world  today.  The  future 
the  world  depends  upon  the  continuation  of  ( 
own  economic  growth  and  development.     If 
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continue  to  increase  our  national  income,  and 
ise  our  standards  of  living,  the  solution  of  in- 
itional  economic  problems  will  be  far  less 
silt. 

i^ery  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  in  building 
icef  ul  world.  We  can  contribute  to  that  cause 
ur  daily  lives,  in  our  jobs,  in  our  thinking, 
sontribute  to  peace  when  we  work  for  the  pros- 
h  and  growth  of  the  United  States.  We  con- 
ite  to  peace  when  we  reject  the  claims  of  those 
ih  interests,  here  and  abroad,  that  would  turn 
gainst  the  cause  of  international  cooperation, 
contribute  to  peace  when  we  ask  for  Divine 
ance  and  help  for  the  efforts  of  mankind  to 
>lish  understanding  and  good  will  among  the 
ms  of  the  world. 


\  Gets  Powerful  New 
Jium-Wave  Relay  in  Munich 

ased  to  the  press  August  31] 

)ice  of  America  broadcasts  in  Europe  will  be 
igthened,  beginning  September  1,  with  the  ad- 
n  to  its  relay  facilities  of  a  new  high-powered 
urn-wave  relay  station,  located  in  Munich. 
le  new  station  is  designed  to  provide  a  power- 
ledium  wave  relay  outlet  for  Voice  of  America 
rams  into  all  parts  of  Europe  including 
mean  Russia  and  the  satellite  regions.  It  will 
augment  the  present  coverage  of  these  areas 
ae  short-wave  relays  of  the  "Voice." 
le  new  transmitter  will  start  its  schedule  by 
ring  "Voice"  programs  for  12y2  hours  daily 
rig  the  peak  listening  hours  in  Europe.  In 
r  hours,  it  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 
dcasts  of  the  Armed  Forces  Network  in 
>pe  which  has  a  large  local  audience  in  addi- 
to  its  GI  listeners. 

le  new  station  has  a  power  of  150  kilowatts, 
h  is  considerably  increased  in  terms  of  effec- 
radiated  power  through  use  of  special  anten- 
and  other  technical  improvements.  It  has 
running  tests  for  some  weeks,  with  reports  of 
y  good"  reception  from  many  points  in 
>pe. 

aring  these  tests,  reports  indicate  that  Russian 
dcasting  stations  have  attempted  to  "jam"  the 
transmitter,  but  these  efforts  have  proved  only 
felly  successful. 

larles  W.  Thayer,  head  of  the  Department's 
national  Broadcasting  Division,  said  the  new 
smitter  is  not  intended  and  cannot  be  consid- 
the  answer  to  the  Russian  jamming  campaign, 
le  majority  of  the  Soviet  audience,  he  pointed 
is  accustomed  to  short-wave  listening.    Dis- 


tances are  so  great  in  Russia,  and  the  population 
so  dispersed,  that  the  Russians  themselves  use 
short  wave,  with  its  greater  range,  to  reach  most 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  to  keep  their 
own  people  from  hearing  our  programs,  they  must 
jam  our  short-wave  transmissions.  The  Soviet 
jamming  campaign,  which  began  on  a  large  scale 
on  April  24  and  which  now  uses  over  250  "sky 
wave"  and  several  hundred  "ground  wave"  trans- 
mitters, is  still  extremely  effective,  and  further 
counterjamming  measures  by  the  Voice  of 
America  are  planned. 

Construction  of  the  new  transmitter  was  part 
of  the  normal  expansion  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Division  and  would  have  en- 
tered into  operation  even  if  the  Soviet  Government 
had  not  seen  fit  to  try  to  blanket  all  VOA  and 
BBC  broadcasts  to  Russia. 

Until  the  new  station  was  completed,  Voice  of 
America  programs  originating  in  this  country  were 
relayed  full  or  part  time  by  more  than  20  trans- 
mitters in  various  parts  of  Europe,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  short  wave.  The  new  Munich 
transmitter  was  intended  to  provide  a  strong, 
medium-wave  signal  and  thus  to  expand  the  listen- 
ing audience  beyond  owners  of  short-wave  sets. 

The  new  Munich  transmitter  will  operate  on 
1195  kilocycles,  251  meters.  It  will  relay  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  each  day  from  3 :  30  p.  m. 
G.  m.  t.  (11 :  30  a.  m.,  e.  d.  t.)  to  4 :  00  a.  m.  G.  m.  t. 
(midnight  e.  d.  t.).  These  are  considered  the 
best  listening  hours  in  Europe.  During  this 
period  it  will  broadcast  15  minutes  each  in  Serbo- 
Croat,  Bulgarian,  Czech,  Slovak  and  German  (to 
Austria)  ;  30  minutes  each  in  Slovene,  Hungarian, 
Rumanian,  Polish  and  Spanish;  45  minutes  in 
English,  1  hour  in  Italian  and  6  hours  Russian, 
much  of  the  last  being  recorded  repeats  to  counter- 
act jamming. 


Italy  Presents 

Bronze  Equestrian  Sculptural  Group 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  announced  in  a  joint  statement  on 
August  26  that  final  completion  of  the  equestrian 
sculptural  groups  for  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  design  for 
which  was  approved  in  1931,  may  be  made  possible 
as  the  result  of  the  offer  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  cast  the  groups  in  bronze  in  Italy  and 
present  them  to  the  United  States  as  a  gesture  of 
good  will  and  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Italy  to  the  American  people. 

The  offer,  made  in  a  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  Charge  d 'Affaires  of  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Washington,  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  is  in 
process  of  being  accepted. 
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currently. 


:ECE  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  1946-49 


VIMARY  ACCOUNT 

arry  N.  Howard 

neral 

ce  1946-47,  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
1  with  the  problem  of  threats  to  the  political 
mdence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece, 
igh  the  United  Nations  it  has  sought  to  pre- 
the  integrity  of  Greece  against  the  actions 
■  northern  neighbors  and  to  find  some  solu- 
f  the  problems  therein  involved.  Through 
I  missions,  American  Aid  to  Greece  and  the 
*mic  Cooperation  Administration,  it  has 
t  to  help  Greece  to  regain  the  capacity  to 
ivith  the  Communist  attempt  to  overthrow 
nstitutional  system  in  Greece,  and  to  assist 
sountry  along  the  road  toward  social  and 
nic  reconstruction. 


te  Greek  Problem 
Security  Council,  1946-47 

ERATION  OF  THE  GREEK  PROBLEM  IN  THE 

ry  council 

Security  Council  first  considered  the  prob- 
!  Greece  as  a  result  of  a  letter  of  the  repre- 
ve  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  January  21, 1946  under 

35  of  the  Charter  which  charged  that  the 
ce  of  British  troops  in  Greece  was  a  threat 
ernational  peace  and  security.1  Since  no 
ition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Security 
tl,  however,  to  agree  with  the  Soviet  thesis, 
trge  was  not  sustained.  The  Greek  question 
efore  the  Security  Council  for  a  second  time 
fast  1947  as  a  result  of  a  cable  from  the 
lian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  August 
tVunder  article  34  of  the  Charter  which 

details  see  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of 
Department  of  State  publication  2909,  pp.  1-3. 
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charged  this  time  that  the  policy  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment had  produced  a  situation  in  the  Balkans 
endangering  international  peace  and  security. 
The  question  was  discussed  between  August  28  and 
September  30,  1946,  but  once  more  the  Security 
Council  declined  to  accept  the  Soviet  thesis. 

Since  December  1946,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  especially  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
threats  to  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece.  The  problem  of  Greece 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  the  third  time  when,  on  December  3,  1946, 
the  representative  of  Greece,  under  articles  34  and 
35  (1)  of  the  Charter,  requested  that  the  Security 
Council  give  early  consideration  to  a  situation 
which,  it  was  charged,  was  leading  to  friction 
between  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other.  The 
Greek  Government  declared  that  the  guerrilla 
movement  in  Greece  was  receiving  support  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  that  groups 
of  men  were  trained  for  guerrilla  activities  in 
Greece,  and  that  foreign  assistance  had  been  given 
to  the  guerrillas. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  OF  INVESTIGATION 

On  December  19  the  Security  Council  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  establishing  a  Com- 
mission of  Investigation 2  on  which  the  11  members 
of  that  body  were  represented  and  to  which  liaison 
representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  attached.  This  Commission 
which  was  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  disturbed 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece, 

2  For  the  work  of  this  Commission  see  particularly  U  N 
doc.  S/360:  Report  by  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the  Security 
Council,  May  23,  1947,  vs.  I-III;  and  The  United  Nations 
and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  cited,  pp.  3-26. 
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signed  its  report  in  Geneva  on  May  23,  1947. 
Among  other  things,  it  found  that  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  had,  in  fact,  been  assisting 
the  Greek  guerrilla  movement,  as  charged,  and  it 
proposed  that  the  Security  Council  recommend 
that  the  four  parties  concerned  do  their  best  to 
establish  normal  and  good  neighborly  relations, 
abstain  from  any  action  likely  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  tension  in  the  frontier  region,  and  re- 
frain from  any  support  of  elements  in  neighboring 
countries  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  lawful 
governments  of  those  countries.     Secondly,  the 
Commission  proposed  that  the  four  parties  enter 
into  new  frontier  conventions  along  the  lines  of  the 
Greek-Bulgarian  convention  of  1931.    It  was  also 
suggested  that  a  body  be  established  to  investigate 
frontier  violations  or  complaints,  use  its  good 
offices,  make  studies  and  investigations,  and  report 
to  the  Security  Council.    Finally  it  was  suggested 
that  the  proposed  commission  study  the  question 
of  international  refugees  and  the  practicability  of 
the  voluntary  transfer  of  minorities. 

The  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland, 
who  held  the  Government  of  Greece  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  troubled  situation  along  the  northern 
frontiers,  subscribed  neither  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  nor  to  its  recommendations. 

III.    The  General  Assembly  and 
the  Problem  of  Greece,  1947-49 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  "THREAT  TO  POLITICAL  INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND  TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  OF  GREECE," 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER  1947 

The  Security  Council  discussed  the  Greek  prob- 
lem during  June,  July,  and  August  1947,  but  be- 
cause of  five  Soviet  vetoes,  it  was  unable  to  reach 
any  decision.    The  question  was  taken  off  the 
agenda  of  the  Security  Council  on  September  15 
on  the  motion  of  the  United  States  representative, 
and  on  September  23  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided to  place  the  question  of  "threats  to  the  politi- 
cal   independence    and    territorial    integrity    of 
Greece"  on  its  agenda.3    On  October  21,  1947,  the 
General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  6,  with  11 
abstentions,  approved  a  resolution  establishing  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans, 
with  representatives  of  11  nations,  although  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  refused  to  serve,  and  endowed 
it  with  powers  of  observation  and  conciliation,  in 

•F'or  convenient  reference  see  The  General  Assembly 
and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  Supplement,  Dec.  7,  1947. 
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general  accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
original  Commission  of  Investigation.  Albai 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  called  upon  foi 
with  to  cease  giving  assistance  to  the  Greek  gi 
rilla  movement  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia  were  called  upon  to  cooperate  in 
settlement  of  their  disputes  by  peaceful  me: 
To  that  end  it  was  recommended  that  the  f 
parties  concerned: 

(1)  Establish  normal  diplomatic  and  g 
neighborly  relations  among  themselves  as  I 
as  possible ; 

(2)  Establish  frontier  conventions  provk 
for  effective  machinery  for  the  regulation  and 
trol  of  their  common  frontiers  and  the  pa 
settlement  of  frontier  incidents  and  disputes; 

(3)  Cooperate  in  the  settlement  of  the  proh 
arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refugees  in  the 
states  concerned; 

(4)  Study  the  practicability  for  conclu 
agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
norities.4 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BALKANS,  1947-48 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  oi 
Balkans,  composed  of  the  active  representati< 
Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France,  Mexico. 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom 
the  United  States,  began  its  work  in  Gree 
November  1947,  and  has  continued  to  sit  in 
country,  either  in  Salonika  (December  1947- 
1948)  or  in  Athens  (July  1948-49). 

In  its  first  report  to  the  General  Assen 
signed  at  Geneva  on  June  30,  1948,  the  S] 

4  For  text  see  Ibid.,  pp.  1121-1122,  and  resolutii 

(II). 

6  See  U.N.  doc.  A/574:  Report  of  the  United  2i 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  p.  36.  The  i 
Committee  had  previously  submitted  two  interim  i 
to  the  Secretary-General,  on  Dec.  31,  1947  (U.I 
A/521)  and  Jan.  10,  1948  (U.N.  doc.  A/522).  F( 
venience  these  reports,  together  with  that  of  Iv 
1948,  may  be  found  in  Documents  and  State  Paper 
temb'er  1948,  pp.  373-375,  and  376-412.  It  may  i 
noted  that  a  supplementary  report  of  the  Specia 
mittee  on  the  Balkans  was  signed  on  Sept.  10,  194* 
doc.  A/644)  and  an  interim  report  was  signed  on  < 
1948  (U.N.  doc.  A/692).  The  supplementary  repc 
the  third  interim  report  which  gave  further  deta 
confirmed  the  conclusions  reached  on  June  30,  194 
be  found  respectively  in  Documents  and  State 
September  1948,  pp.  413-423,  and  January  1949,  p 
608. 
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tnittee  unanimously   reached   a   number   of 
usions.    Although  it  had  consistently  endeav- 

to  establish  normal  diplomatic  and  good 
lborly  relations  between  Greece  and  its  north- 
leighbors,  only  the  Government  of  Greece  co- 
ited  with  it  in  any  way.  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
f  ugoslavia  not  only  refused  to  cooperate  with 
t  also  refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  legitimate 

of  the  United  Nations.  The  Special  Com- 
e  was  therefore  unable  substantially  to  assist 
)ur  governments  concerning  (1)  the  establish- 
of  normal  relations,  (2)  frontier  conventions, 
>olitical  refugees,  and  (4)  voluntary  transfer 
inorities.  It  was  evident  to  the  Committee 
good  neighborly  relations  did  not  exist  be- 
l  Greece  and  her  northern  neighbors.  More- 
it  appeared  to  the  Special  Committee  that  the 
£  guerrillas  were  receiving  assistance  from 
ua,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  Because  of 
tiaracter  and  scale  of  the  support,  it  was  the 
of  the  Special  Committee  that  it  had  been 

"with  the  knowledge  of  the  Governments  of 
lia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia."  The  Com- 
e  was  convinced  that  as  long  as  the  situation 
'  the  northern  frontiers  indicated  such  sup- 
a  threat  to  the  political  independence  and 
orial  integrity  of  Greece  would  exist  and  in- 
tional  peace  and  security  in  the  Balkans 
1  be  endangered.  Despite  the  refusal  of  the 
ern  neighbors  of  Greece  to  cooperate  with 
i  Special  Committee  was  also  convinced  that 
aid  be  possible  to  assist  the  four  governments 
rned  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
sst  of  all  if  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
l,  like  Greece,  were  prepared  to  act  in  accord- 
with  the  resolution  of  October  21,  1947,  and 
*  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
a  Special  Committee  made  a  number  of 
imendations  in  its  report  of  June  30,  1948. 
irst  of  these  stated  that  as  long  as  the  dis- 
i  conditions  continued  it  was  essential  that 
ency  of  the  United  Nations  be  entrusted  with 
motions  of  "exercising  vigilance"  along  the 
ern  frontiers  of  Greece  and  of  endeavoring  to 

about  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  also  rec- 
eded that  the  General  Assembly  consider 
3  and  means  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
lia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  with  the  Spe- 
Jommittee." 

'  a  summary  of  the  discussion  see  "The  Problem 
ece  in  the  General  Assembly,"  Documents  and  State 
I  January  1949. 
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THE  THIRD  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE 
GREEK  PROBLEM,  1948 

The  General  Assembly  again  considered  the 
Greek  question  at  its  third  session  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1948.6  After  a  long  discussion,  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  6,  with  no  abstentions,  on  November 
27,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion continuing  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  with  clarified  terms  of 
reference  concerning  its  work  of  observation  and 
conciliation.  The  General  Assembly  took  note  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Special  Committee  as  to  the 
assistance  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas  and  that  a  continuation 
of  this  situation  constituted  a  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Greece  and  to  peace  in 
the  Balkans  and  that  the  conduct  of  these  coun- 
tries had  been  "inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." A  second  resolution,  unanimously  ap- 
proved, also  recommended  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Greece  and  her  northern 
neighbors,  the  drafting  or  renewal  of  frontier  con- 
ventions, and  the  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. Finally,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  concerning  the  repatriation 
of  some  25  thousand  Greek  children  who  had  been 
removed  primarily  to  the  territories  of  the  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  First  Committee 
(Political  and  Security)  of  the  General  Assembly, 
on  November  10,  1948,  established  a  "Conciliation 
Committee"  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  H.  V. 
Evatt,  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  ex- 
plore methods  and  procedure  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, looking  toward  a  settlement  of  their  diffi- 
culties. By  the  close  of  the  session  in  December, 
draft  agreements  had  been  prepared  and  Dr. 
Evatt  had  reported  some  progress,  especially  as 
to  the  possible  establishment  of  mixed  frontier 
commissions  and  the  drafting  of  frontier  conven- 
tions, although  the  Albanian  Government  refused 
to  sign  any  agreement  unless  Greece  gave  a  formal 
renunciation  to  her  long-standing  claim  to  north- 
ern Epirus,  and  the  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernments refused  to  sign  unless  the  Albanian  Gov- 
ernment signed.  Subsequently,  during  the  second 
part  of  the  third  session  at  New  York,  the  Greek 
Government,  on  May  11,  1949,  substantially  ac- 
cepted Dr.  Evatt's  proposals,  but  no  reply  was 
received  from  the  other  governments  concerned. 
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THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  UNSCOB  IN  1949 

Meanwhile  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Balkans  continued  its  work  although 
it  suspended  its  conciliation  role  until  the  "Con- 
ciliation Committee"  headed  by  Dr.  Evatt  had 
terminated  its  work  and  submitted  a  report.  In 
its  unanimous  report  to  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  7  signed  on  August  2,  1949,  in 
Athens,  the  Special  Committee  notes  that  "Al- 
bania is  the  principal  source  of  material  assistance" 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  The  report  declares  that 
Albanian  support  has  been  "vital  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  since  all 
the  main  guerrilla  concentrations  are  found  on  the 
Albanian  frontier."  8  It  also  points  out  that  Bul- 
garia has  continued  to  assist  the  Greek  guerrillas, 
moral  assistance  to  whom  has  been  openly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Bulgarian  Government.9 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indicated  that  Yugoslav 
assistance  has  recently  declined  if  it  has  not  ceased, 
following  the  Yugoslav-Cominform  rift  in  1948, 
and  note  is  made  of  Marshal  Tito's  speech  of  July 
10,  1949,  concerning  closure  of  the  Greek- Yugoslav 
frontier.10  The  report  stresses  the  very  important 
assistance  of  Rumania  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  "Free  Greece"  radio  has 
been  moved  from  the  neighborhood  of  Belgrade  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bucharest,  and  states  that  this  as- 
sistances— together  with  that  of  the  other  Soviet 
satellites,  points  toward  "the  existence  of  a  highly 
coordinated  system  of  support"  to  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla movement.11  As  the  report  declares,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  Greek  guerrillas  have 
openly  acknowledged  their  foreign  support,  as 
stated  by  the  Greek  Communist  Party  itself  on 
January  30-31,  1949,  when  it  proclaimed  "in  the 
Popular  Democracies  we  found  great  and  whole- 
hearted support  without  which  we  could  not  have 
made  progress." 12 

Among  other  things,  the  report  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  approximately  25  thou- 
sand Greek  children  removed  from  Greece  to  the 
territories  of  her  northern  neighbors  during  1948 
have  been  returned  to  Greece  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 

'See  U.N.  doc.  A/935:  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  pp.  1-25,  with  four 
maps. 

8  Ibid.,  par.  56. 

•  Ibid.,  pars.  88-139. 

10  Ibid.,  pars.  41,  52,  and  152. 

u  Ibid.,  par.  145. 

"  Ibid.,  par.  67. 
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on  November  27, 1948.     Nevertheless,  thousands 

Greek  children,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  re 

lution,  have  been  transferred  from  one  Sos 

satellite  state  to  another.13    Moreover  "in  vie 

tion    of    fundamental    humanitarian    princip 

some  of  these  children,  both  boys  and  girls 

adolescent  age,  have  been  sent  back  to  Greece 

fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  guerrillas."14    The 

port  outlines  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Spei 

Committee,  noting  that  its  conciliatory  role  1 

suspended  for  5  months  during  1949  to  avoid  du 

eating  the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Commit 

of  which  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt  was  chairman.15 

Special  Committee,  however,  immediately  resm 

this  role  after  the  termination  of  Dr.  Evatt's 

tivities.    Although  the  Soviet  "Union  and  Pol 

refused  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  Spe 

Committee  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugosls 

refused  to  cooperate  or  even  to  recognize  it,  d^ 

ments  of  the  Committee  were  sent  regularl] 

these  governments,  and  the  Committee  remai 

available  to  assist  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 

Yugoslavia  in  the  solution  of  their  difficultie 

The  report  concludes  that  "the  continuance 

the  present  situation  'constitutes  a  threat  to 

political  independence  and  territorial  integ 

of  Greece  and  to  peace  in  the  Balkans'  ",  reaffi 

ing  conclusions  which  the  Special  Committee 

reached  in  1948.    The  report  contains  no  ree 

mendations  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  a  sup 

mentary  report  before  the  General  Assembly  t 

up  the  Greek  problem  in  the  autumn  of  1949. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT  OF  U.  N.  SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BALKANS 

General  Assembly  Official  Records: 
Fourth  Session 
Supplement  No.  8  (A/935) 

Chapter  I.  Creation,  Function  and  Organizatk 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans 

A.    THE  GREEK  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE  THIRD  REGUL 
SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

[EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  six  annexes  that  appe 
Supplement  No.  8  (A/935)  are  not  printed  here;  an 
3  4,  and  5  will,  however,  appear  in  a  separate  pr 
Dr.  Howard's  article  and  the  report.  The  separati 
will  include  a  complete  chronology  of  the  Greek  case 
1946  to  the  present] 


M  Ibid.,  par.  136. 

14  Ibid.,  par.  144. 

15  Ibid.,  pars.  27,  31,  33,  and  annex  5. 
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1.  The  problem  of  Greece  has  been  one  of  the 
nost  persistent  confronting  the  United  Nations. 
When  it  came  before  the  Security  Council  for  the 
hird  time  in  the  year  1946,  a  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation was  established  to  ascertain  the  causes 
aid  the  nature  of  the  border  violations  and  dis- 
urbances  reported  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
ireece.    The  Security  Council  was  unable,  how- 
iver,  to  reach  any  decision1  and  finally,  on  15 
September  1947,  removed  the  question  from  its 
genda.    The  problem  was  immediately  submitted 
y  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  General 
Lssembly  at  its  second  regular  session  under  the 
itle  "Threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
erritorial  integrity  of  Greece".     On  21  October 
947,  after  prolonged  debate,  the  General  Assem- 
ly  adopted,  by  40  votes  to  6,  with  11  abstentions, 
esolution  109   (II),2  the  terms  of  which  were 
imilar  m  many  respects  to  the  proposals  con- 
lined  m  the  report  of  the  Security  Council's  Com- 
ussion  of  Investigation.3    This  resolution  estab- 
shed  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
le  Balkans  to  assist  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jbania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  to 
chieve  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  disputes  and  to 
bserve  their  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
ons  of  the  General  Assembly. 
g.  In  accordance  with  its  mandate  the  Special 
committee  reported4  to  the  General  Assembly 
hich,  at  the  first  part  of  its  third  regular  session 
eld  m  Paris,  again  debated  the  question  of  Greece 
\  great  length.     On  27  November  1948,  by  47 
3tes  to  6,  with  no  abstentions,  the  General  As- 
smbly  adopted  resolution  193   (III)  A,5  which 
lamtained  the  Special  Committee  in  being  with 
s  functions  of  conciliation  and  observation,  con- 
fining m  more  explicit  terms  the  substance  of  the 
isolution  of  1947  and  supplementing  it  by  the 
itroduction  of  new  elements. 
3-  In  ij4^  the  General  Assembly  had  limited 
self,  in  the  preface  of  its  resolution,  to  noting  that 
ie  Commission  of  Investigation  had  found  "by  a 
ajonty  vote"  that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
avia  had  given  assistance  and  support  to  the 
lernllas  fighting  against  the  Greek  Government.6 
1 1948,  however,  the  General  Assembly  was  more 

'For  report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation,  see  S/- 

/oLf°r  summary  of  Security  Council  proceedings,  see 
'366,  pp.  24-32. 

'For  the  texts  of  resolutions  adopted  during  the  second 
id  third  regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  21 
:tober  1947,  10  November  1948  and  27  November  1948, 
e  annex  1  to  the  present  report.     [EDITOR'S  NOTE : 
>r  references  to  annex  1,  see  the  following :  resolution  109 
I),  adopted  Oct.  21,  1947,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1947, 
823 ;  Resolution  Establishing  a  Conciliation  Committee, 
opted  on  Nov.  10,  1948,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1948, 
698;  resolution  193  (III)  parts  A,  B,  and  C,  adopted 
Nov.  27,  1948,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1948,  p.  697,  and 
Jlletin  of  Dec.  12, 1948,  p.  722  ] 
'  See  S/360,  pp.  248-251. 
[  A/574,  A/644,  A/692. 
[Annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  A. 
Ibid.,  res.  109  (II),  par.  3. 
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explicit.  It  noted  the  unanimous  conclusions  of 
the  Special  Committee  that  the  Greek  guerrillas 
had  "continued  to  receive  aid  and  assistance  on  a 
large  scale  from  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia, with  the  knowledge  of  the  Governments  of 
those  countries" ;  that  the  guerrillas  in  the  frontier 
zones  had  "been  largely  dependent  on  external  sup- 
ply", had  "frequently  moved  at  will  in  territory 
across  the  frontier  for  tactical  reasons"  and  had 
"frequently  retired  safely  into  the  territory  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  when  the  Greek 
Army  exerted  great  pressure".7  The  General  As- 
sembly noted  further  the  Special  Committee's  con- 
clusion that  the  continued  aid  given  by  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  "endangers  peace  in  the 
Balkans  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations".8 

4.  Similarly,  while  in  1947  the  General  Assem- 
bly had  simply  called  upon  "Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  to  do  nothing  which  would  furnish  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  said  guerrillas" 9  the  injunc- 
tion was  made  more  positive  in  November  1948 
when  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  were 
called  upon  "to  cease  forthwith  rendering  any 
assistance  or  support  in  any  form  to  the  guerrillas 
m  fighting  against  the  Greek  Government,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  their  territories  as  a  base  for  the 
preparation  or  launching  of  armed  action".10 

5.  In  1948,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
were  called  upon  "to  co-operate  with  Greece  in 
the  settlement  of  their  dispute  by  peaceful  means" 
in  accordance  with  the  original  recommendations 
of  1947.     These  recommendations  were: 

"  ( 1)  That  they  establish  normal  diplomatic  and 
good  neighbourly  relations  among  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible; 

"(2)  That  they  establish  frontier  conventions 
providing  for  effective  machinery  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  their  common  frontiers  and  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  frontier  incidents  and 
disputes, 

"(3)  That  they  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refu- 
gees in  the  four  States  concerned  through  volun- 
tary repatriation  wherever  possible  and  that  they 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  participa- 
tion of  such  refugees  in  political  or  military 
activity ; 

"  (4)  That  they  study  the  practicability  of  con- 
cluding agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
minorities."  " 

6.  In  addition  to  calling  upon  the  three  Govern- 
ments concerned  to  cease  rendering  aid  to  the 
guerrillas,  the  General  Assembly  recommended 

'Annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  A,  par.  2. 

8  Ibid.,  par.  5. 

'Ibid.,  res.  109  (II),  par.  4. 

10 Ibid.,  res.  193  (III)  A,  par.  6. 

"Ibid.,  res.  109  (II),  par.  5. 
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"to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  all 
other  States  that  their  Governments  refrain  from 
any  action  designed  to  assist  directly  or  through 
any  other  Government  any  armed  group  fighting 
against  the  Greek  Government".12 

7  The  Special  Committee  was  not  only  main- 
tained in  being  with  the  functions  of  conciliation 
and  observation  conferred  upon  it  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  1947,  but  express  authorization  was  also 
given  to  continue  to  utilize ,  the ^observation 
Iroups 1S  which  had  been  established  by  the  bpe- 
cial  Committee  early  in  1948  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  task  of  observing  and  reporting  on  the 
response  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to 
the  injunction  of  the  General  Assembly  not  to 
furnish  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas^ 

8  Furthermore,  the  Special  Committee  was 
authorized,  in  assisting  the  Governments  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  to  imple- 
ment the  two  resolutions,15  to  appoint  at  its  dis- 
cretion and  "utilize  the  services  and  good  offices  of 
one  or  more  persons  whether  or  not  members  ot  the 
Special  Committee".16 

9  The  General  Assembly,  on  27  November  1948, 
adopted  unanimously  two  further  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Greek  question  but  these  did  not  men- 
tion the  Special  Committee.  The  first  not  only 
recommended  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  one 
hand  'and  Greece  on  the  other'  the  resumption  o± 
diplomatic  relations  and  to  all  four  Governments 
concerned  the  renewal  or  drafting  of  frontier  con- 
ventions and  the  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, but  also  requested  that  they  inform  the  Secre- 
tary-General at  the  end  of  six  months  on  the  ful- 
filment of  these  recommendations.17 

10.  The    second    resolution   recommended   the 
repatriation,  through  the  medium  of  national  and 
international  Red  Cross  organizations,    of  Greek 
children  at  present  away  from  their  homes,  when 
the  children,  their  father  or  mother,  or  in  his  or 
her  absence,  their  closest  relative,  express  a  wish  to 
that  effect".18    This  resolution  originated  from  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  the  Special  Committee  in  its 
report  concerning  the  removal  of  a  large  number 
of  Greek  children  from  Greece  to  other  countries, 
a  fact  which  is  considered  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  good  neighbourly  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  her  northern  neighbours.19 

u Ibid.,  res.  193  (III)  A,  par.  9. 

13  See  annex  3  for  a  brief  survey  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee's organization  of  the  observation  group  system. 

"Annex  1,  res.  109  (II)  and  193  (III)  A,  par.  10. 

"Ibid.,  res.  109  (II)  and  193  (HI)  A. 

"Ibid.,  res.  193  (III)  A,  par.  10. 

"Ibid  B;  see  also  A/C.l/358/Corr.  1.  The  reports 
submitted  by  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia  to  the  Secretary-General  have  been  re- 
produced as  A/AC.16/737,  A/AC.16/780,  A/AC.16/741  and 
A/AC.16/758  respectively. 

"Annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  C. 

"  A/574,  pars.  121-122. 
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B.    ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

11.  The  Special  Committee's  work  has  now  con- 
tinued without  interruption  since  November  1947 
During  that  period  the  Special  Committee  has 
consisted  of  representatives j  of .Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  ot 

12r  The  Special  Committee  regrets  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Kepublics  have  not,  as  yet,  appointed  rep- 
resentatives to  the  seats  held  open  for  them.  On 
11  January  1949,  the  Special  Committee  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  invite  the  attention  of 
those  Governments  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  bpe- 
cial  Committee  had  been  continued  in  being  with 
the  functions  conferred  on  it  by  resolution  109 
(II),  seats  were  still  held  open  for  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  expressed  its  hope  that  those  Gov- 
ernments would  see  fit  to  participate  m  the  work 
of  the  Special  Committee.20 

13  On  2  February  1949,  the  Permanent  Kepre- 
sentative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  the  United  Nations  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  that  the  attitude  of  his  Government  on 
this  question  had  already  been  stated  by  its  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Assemb  y.21  JNo  re- 
sponse from  the  Government  of  Poland  was  re- 
ceived. At  the  first  part  of  the  third  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Pans,  both 
Governments  had  repeated  their  point  of  view  ol 
the  previous  year  that  the  Special  Committee  was 
"illegal".22  However,  copies  of  all  Special  Com- 
mittee documents  have  been  transmitted  regularlj 
to  the  two  Governments.23  . 

14  In  order  to  fulfil  its  two  functions  ot  con- 
ciliation and  observation,  the  Special  Committe< 
established  two  Sub-Committees?  the  first  to  dea 
with  the  work  of  the  observation  groups,24  tn< 
second  to  handle  political  questions.25 

15  Before  drafting  the  present  report,  the  bpe 
cial  Committee  decided  to  make  a  detailed  mspec 
tion  of  the  frontier  areas.26  Accordingly,  in  Ma: 
1949,  three  ad  hoc  committees,  each  composed  o 
three  delegations,  toured  the  frontier  areas  o: 
Greece  facing  Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgan 
respectively,  and  presented  preliminary  survey 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  held  on  2 
May  1949  in  Salonika,  the  headquarters  of  th 

20  A/AC.16/W.78 ;  A/AC.16/SR.133,  pp.  5-6 ;  see  par.  9  < 

res.  109  (II). 

21  A/AC.16/597 ;  see  A/AC.16/SC.l/Min.43. 
"See    Official    Records    of    the    third    session    of   tl 

General  Assembly,  Part  I,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  94-. 

""  In  addition,  the  Special  Committee  has  provided  tl 
Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugoslav 
with  all  unrestricted  documents. 
24  For   details  of   the   observation  group  system,   si 

annex  3. 
26  A/AC.16/555 ;  A/AC.16/SR.134. 
»  A/AC.16/SC.1/62 ;  A/AC.16/SC.l/Min.62. 
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>ecial  Committee's  observation  group  system.27 
addition,  individual  members  of  various  dele- 
tions have  made  frequent  visits  to  Salonika  and 
servation  group  bases. 

16.  On  13  April  1949,  the  Special  Committee 
formed  the  Secretary-General  that  it  had  de- 
led, for  political  and  conciliatory  reasons  and  in 
Dordance  with  established  precedent,  to  draft  its 
sort  outside  the  territory  of  any  interested  party, 
le  Special  Committee  considered  that  under 
ragraph  11  of  its  terms  of  reference  it  had  au- 
ority  to  decide  where  best  it  could  perform  its 
sk  and  accordingly  under  paragraph  13,  re- 
ested  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  neces- 
ry  facilities.28  On  3  May  1949,  the  Secretary- 
sneral  replied  regretting  that  he  could  not  accede 
the  Committee's  wishes  and  citing  the  manda- 
py  language  of  resolution  231  (III)  of  the  Gen- 
ii Assembly  which  made  it  impossible  except  for 
b  most  compelling  reasons  to  authorize  travel 
any  United  Nations  organ  away  from  its  regular 
adquarters.29 

17.  Consequently,  the  Special  Committee  re- 
lined  in  Athens,  while  making  all  reservations 

regards  the  reasons  for  and  the  consequences 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  Secretary-General.30 


apter  II.  Conciliatory  Role  of  the  United 
tions  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 

ATTITUDES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  ALBANIA, 
LGARIA,  GREECE  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 
WARDS  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

Introduction 

18.  The  Special  Committee  has  always  recog- 
5ed  the  primary  importance  of  its  function  of 
aciliation. 

19.  Although  the  failure  of  the  Governments  of 
bania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  recognize  the 
>ecial  Committee  in  1948  31  prevented  its  assist- 
%  these  countries  to  co-operate  with  Greece  in 
:tling  their  dispute  by  peaceful  means32,  the 
meral  Assembly  resolution  of  27  November 
48,  adopted  by  47  votes  to  6,  again  called  upon 
bania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  co-operate, 
d  upon  Greece  to  continue  to  co-operate,  with 
e  Committee  in  carrying  out  its  functions.83 

'A/AC.16/SR.157 ;  A/AC.16/711. 

"Annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  A ;  A/AC.16/649 ;  A/AC.16/650 ; 

AC.16/SR.149 ;  A/AC.16/SR.150. 

'A/AC.16/681. 

'A/AC.16/SR.154. 

1  The  same  attitude  was  maintained  in  the  General  As- 

nbly  debates  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 

ns  of  27  November  1948.     See  especially  Official  Records 

the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Part  I, 
rst  Committee,  pp.  294-301  and  329-337 ;  Plenary  Meet- 
's, pp.  104  and  318-325,  for  the  attitudes  of  Bulgaria, 
bania  and  Yugoslavia  respectively. 
''See  A/574,  pars.  28-39  and  63;  A/644,  par.  67. 

Annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  A,  par.  8. 
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2.  Efforts  of  the  Special  Committee  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Greece  and  Yugoslavia 

20.  On  20  December  1948,  at  its  first  public 
meeting  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Paris,  the  Special  Committee  received 
an  assurance  from  the  Greek  liaison  representative 
of  his  Government's  continued  wholehearted  co- 
operation.34 The  Greek  Liaison  Service  has  made 
a  representative  continuously  available  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  and  has  provided  liaison  officers  for 
its  observation  groups.  The  Greek  Government's 
co-operative  spirit  has  been  generally  manifest. 

21.  Aware  of  the  urgent  need  of  similar  co-oper- 
ation from  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  task,  the 
Special  Committee,  on  17  January  1949,  earnestly 
requested  the  co-operation  of  those  Governments 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  attach 
representatives  to  the  Special  Committee  in  the 
capacity  of  liaison  officers.35 

22.  No  co-operation  was  received  by  the  Special 
Committee  from  Albania,  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia. 
No  liaison  officers  were  made  available.  Only  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  replied.36 

3.  The  Special  Committee^  efforts  to  obtain 
co-operation  regarding  specific  incidents 

23.  In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  to  recognize  the  Special  Commit- 
tee as  a  legitimate  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Special  Committee  hoped  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity for  conciliation  in  a  narrower  field  in  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  many  complaints  received 
by  the  Secretary-General  from  those  countries  of 
border  violations  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Greek  Government  forces.37 

24.  All  such  allegations  were  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  observation  group  for 
investigation.  On  one  occasion,  for  example, 
United  Nations  observers  examined,  so  far  as  they 
were  able  within  Greek  territory,  a  typical  series 
of  Bulgarian  allegations  that  Greek  troops  had 
fired  into,  and  mortar  bombs  had  fallen  on,  Bul- 

34  A/AC.16/SR.131,  p.  2. 

35  A/AC.16/556/rev.  1;  A/AC.16/SR.134.  The  desira- 
bility of  this  had  become  still  more  apparent  to  the  Special 
Committee  as  a  result  of  criticism  leveled  at  its  work  dur- 
ing the  debates  of  the  third  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  Paris,  much  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
all  the  Governments  concerned  had  attached  liaison  officers 
to  the  Special  Committee. 

36  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  26  February 
1949  (A/AC.16/612).  A  clear  expression  of  the  non- 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  Governments  of  Albania  and 
Yugoslavia  may,  however,  be  found  in  their  reports  to  the 
Secretary-General  regarding  res.  193  (III)  B,  A/AC.16/737 
and  A/AC.16/758  respectively.  See  also  A/AC.16/566  for 
another  expression  of  Yugoslav  views. 

"  For  a  complete  list  and  brief  analysis  of  alleged  border 
violations  of  Greek  territory  by  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  of  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritories by  Greece,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Special 
Committee  between  October  1948  and  June  1949,  see  A/- 
AC.16/W.91  and  ch.  Ill,  pars.  57-58  below. 
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garian  territory  and  that  a  Bulgarian  frontier 
guard  had  been  wounded  by  fire  from  Greek  ter- 
ritory.38 Two  of  these  incidents  had  been  the 
subjects  of  unsuccessful  meetings  between  Bulgar- 
ian and  Greek  officers  which  had  produced  recrim- 
ination on  both  sides. 

25.  The  Special  Committee  accepted  the  ob- 
servers' recommendation  that  a  meeting  be  held, 
in  the  presence  of  observers,  between  Bulgarian 
and  Greek  frontier  authorities  in  order  to  clarify 
the  facts.  However,  its  proposal  to  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  such  a  meeting 
brought  no  result.39  On  numerous  other  occasions 
observation  groups  attempted  in  vain  to  attend 
meetings  held  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  and 
between  Greek  and  Yugoslav  frontier  authorities 
concerning  alleged  frontier  violations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  continued  to  submit  to  the  Secretary- 
General  complaints  of  violations  of  their  borders 
by  Greece. 

B.    EFFORTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
TO  ASSIST  THE  FOUR  GOVERNMENTS  CONCERNED 
IN  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  problem  of  normal  diplomatic  and  good 
neighbourly  relations  between  Greece  on  the  one 
hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on 
the  other 

(a)  Effect  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  on  the 
work  of  the  Special  Committee 

26.  During  the  first  part  of  the  third  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  First  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  establish  direct  contact  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  To  this  end  the  First 
Committee,  on  10  November  1948,  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  asking  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Chairman  and  Rapporteur  of  the  First  Committee 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  conciliators  jointly  and  "to 
explore",  at  meetings  in  Paris  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  Governments  concerned,  "the 
possibilities  of  reaching  agreement  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  methods  and  procedure  to  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  resolving  present  differ- 
ences between  them".40   The  Conciliation  Commit- 


88  See  A/AC.16/483;  A/AC.16/484;  A/AC.16/510;  A/- 
AC.16/530;  A/AC.16/543;  A/AC.16/562  and  A/AC.16/- 
SC.l/OG.4/15,  OG.4/7,  annex  B,  and  OG.4/17/S-1; 
OG.4/18. 

88  A/AC.16/557  ;  A/AC.16/SR.135  i  A/AC.16/SC.1/- 
Min.88,  p.  7.  See  also  A/574,  pars.  40-51;  A/644,  pars. 
7-10 ;  A/692,  pars.  4  and  10,  for  examples  of  similar  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  by  the  Special  Committee  to  secure  coopera- 
tion from  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  in  1948. 

<0  A/C.l/380. 
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tee 41  continued  its  efforts  during  the  second  par 
of  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Lak 
Success  in  April  1949. 

27.  In  order  to  avoid  prejudicing  the  efforts  o 
the  Conciliation  Committee,  the  Special  Commil 
tee  suspended  its  conciliatory  role.42  For  simila 
reasons,  the  Special  Committee  did  not  exercise  il 
discretion  under  paragraph  10  (c)  of  resolutio 
193  (HI)  A 43  of  the  General  Assembly  to  appoir 
and  utilize  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  ind 
viduals  since,  in  its  view,  the  Conciliation  Con 
mittee  was  in  fact  exercising  such  functions. 

28.  On  19  May  1949,  when  the  close  of  the  thir 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  tei 
minated  the  Conciliation  Committee,  the  Chaii 
man  announced  that,  subject  to  one  point  only,  f  u 
accord  had  been  reached  at  Paris  in  December  194 
on  a  draft  agreement  establishing  procedures  f( 
resolving  the  differences  between  Greece  and  hi 
three  northern  neighbours : 

"Full  accord  was  reached  for  the  renewal  < 
diplomatic  relations,  for  the  revision  or  making  < 
frontier  conventions  in  order  to  prevent  fronti" 
incidents  and  for  the  establishment  of  joint  fro: 
tier  commissions  to  act  as  conciliatory  bodies  in  t] 
event  of  disputes  arising  from  incidents  at  tl 
border."  44 

29.  The  one  point  of  disagreement  had  bet 
"the  demand  by  Albania  that  Greece  should  fo 
mally  (de  jure)  recognize  the  existing  boundari 
between  the  two  countries  as  definitive.  Tfc 
specific  demand 45  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Grei 
Government".  Consequently,  the  draft  agreeme: 
had  been  amended  at  New  York  to  make  it  "re 
sonably  plain  that  there  would  be  an  acceptance  1 
both  Albania  and  Greece  of  the  existing  boun 
aries".46 

30.  The  President  of  the  General  Assemb 
pointed  out  that,  although  the  Greek  Governme 


a  The  Conciliation  Committee  consisted  of  its  chairmi 
Mr.  Evatt  (Australia),  President  of  the  General  Asse 
bly ;  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General ;  Paul-Henri  Spaak  ( 
Paris)  ;  Fernand  van  Langenhove  (in  New  York)  be 
of  Belgium  and  Chairman  of  the  First  Committee  at  t 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  session  respectively  and  Sel 
Sarper  (Turkey),  rapporteur  of  that  Committee. 

42  For  Special  Committee  consideration  of  its  conciliate 
role  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Conciliatory  Co 
mittee,  see  the  following :  A/AC.16/SR.129,  p.  1 ;  A/AC.l 
SR.130,  pp.  1-4;  A/AC.16/SR.131,  pp.  1-2;  A/AC.l 
SR.136,  p.  1;  also  A/AC.16/SC.2/Min.  39,  pp.  2-3;  M 
44,  pp.  6-7 ;  A/AC.16/SC.2/PV.44,  pp.  4-8 ;  A/AC.16/SC 
PV.45,  pp.  2-4.  The  Special  Committee  requested  inforn 
tion  concerning  the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Committee 
13  May  1949;  see  A/AC.16/SR.156,  p.  5;  A/AC.16/6 
See  also  A/AC.16/SR.137,  A/AC.16/SC.2/Min.  40, 
AC.16/563,  A/AC.16/565. 

43  See  annex  1. 

44  See  annex  5  for  texts  of  the  chairman's  statement  a 
the  draft  agreement. 

46  Involving  for  Greece,  renunciation  of  her  claim 
Northern  Bpirus.  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  North* 
Epirus  problem,  see  pars.  39  and  47  below. 

40  See  annex  5. 
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id  accepted  the  new  formula  in  substance,47  there 
id  been,  in  spite  of  ample  time,  no  reply  from 
Ibania,  upon  whose  acceptance  depended,  in  his 
anion,  that  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.  He 
ncluded  by  declaring  that  having  regard  to  "the 
ry  close  approximation  to  full  agreement  which 
s  already  been  reached,  an  early  attempt  to  corn- 
ate  its  (the  Conciliation  Committee's)  work 
ght  well  be  successful".48 

11.  The  Special  Committee,  resuming  its  active 
ncihatory  role,  on  27  May  1949  addressed  com- 
mications  to  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bul- 
ria  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  Greece,  calling 
ftr  attention  in  particular  to  "the  recommenda- 
ns  contained  in  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
n  of  21  October  1947,  which  were  renewed  in 
o  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General 
sembly  on  27  November  1948,  for  the  establish- 
nt  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  and  the  re- 
*al  of  conventions  for  the  settlement  of  frontier 
istions  or  the  conclusion  of  new  ones  between 
!  Government  of  Greece  and  the  Governments  of 
Dania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  the 
tlement  of  the  question  of  refugees".49  The  let- 
s  also  referred  to  the  statement  of  the  President 
the  General  Assembly,  dated  19  May  1949,  that 

Governments  of  those  countries  had  under  con- 
eration  the  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the 
filiation  Committee.  The  Special  Committee 
nnded  them  that  its  good  offices  continued  to 
ivailable  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
olutions  of  the  General  Assembly.     Copies  of 

letters  were  sent  to  the  Governments  of  Po- 
d  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics. 

2.  The  Government  of  Greece  has  replied,  re- 
ring  to  its  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
cerning  resolution  193  (III)  B  for  an  explana- 

1A°1lltS-p01nt  of  view-5°  White  the  Governments 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  have  not 
bed  directly,  their  reports  to  the  Secretary- 
leral  in  June  and  July  1949  do  constitute,  in 
ct,  indirect  replies  to  the  Special  Committee.61 

3.  Since  the  Government  of  Albania  had  not 
made  any  statement  on  the  draft  agreement 
tnitted  by  the  Conciliation  Committee,  the  Spe- 

Committee  on  19  July  1949  requested  the 
retary-General  to  inquire  by  any  means  he  con- 
sred  appropriate  what  reply  the  Government 
Ubania  intended  to  make.62 

Some  general  factors  in  the  problem 

1.  Although   the   Special   Committee   appre- 
ed  that  the  function  of  the  Conciliation  Corn- 
See  annex  5  for  text  of  statement  and  draft  agree- 
t.     See  also  par.  39  below. 
See  annex  5. 

K^0;1,6/!1.6  and  annexes  A-E;  A/AC.16/SR.  158, 
-2 ;  A/AC.16/712. 

^/AC.16/741.  See  reports  of  the  Government  of 
6/722  Secretary-General,  A/AC.16/618  and  A/ 

^te.veyAC-16/737 ;    A/AC.16/758    and    A/AC.16/780 

^/AC.16/SR.  165 ;  see  also  par.  30  above. 
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mittee  had  been  confined  to  studying  "possibilities 
for  an  agreement  between  the  four  Governments 
concerned  on  the  methods  and  the  procedure  to 
be  pursued  for  solving  their  present  differences",53 
it  studied  with  care  the  draft  agreement  and 
official  statements  of  the  Governments  in  the  hope 
of  finding  indications  that  some  of  the  basic  ob- 
stacles to  good  neighbourly  relations  had  been  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  the  numerous  meetings  of 
the  Conciliation  Committee.64 

35.  In  its  report  of  30  June  1948  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Special  Committee  noted  cer- 
tain basic  issues  between  Greece  and  her  three 
northern  neighbours,  many  of  which  have  been  of 
long  duration.56  More  recently,  it  has  taken  note 
of  certain  recent  developments  in  the  Macedonian 
question.  Badio  broadcasts,  newspapers  and 
statements  of  public  officials  in  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  have  continued  to  support  conflicting 
claims  for  the  detachment  of  "Greek"  or  "Aegean" 
Macedonia  from  Greece  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  Macedonia  in  some  form  or  another.56 
The  Special  Committee  also  noted  the  statement  of 
the  Slavo-Macedonian  National  Liberation  Front 
(NOF)  of  3  February  1949,  favouring  the  "union 
of  Macedonia"  as  an  "independent  and  equal 
Macedonian  State"  within  "the  confederation  of 
democratic  Balkan  peoples".57 

36.  The  radio,  Press  and  public  statements  of 
officials  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  have 
remained  generally  hostile  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece.  If  the  Greek  Press  has  not  in 
return  been  as  restrained  as  genuine  goodwill 
would  have  indicated,  the  assistance  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  especially  Albania  and 
Bulgaria,  to  the  guerrillas  in  fighting  against  the 
Greek  Government  has  hardly  been  calculated  to 
foster  goodwill.58  The  mutually  unfriendly  Press 
constitutes  one  of  the  factors  militating  against  the 
resumption  of  good  neighbourly  relations. 

(<?)  Attitude  of  the  Government  of  Greece 

37.  On  several  occasions  during  1949  the  Gov- 


^  A/C.l/380. 

"The  Special  Committee,  in  its  1948  reports,  called 
attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation :  A/574,  pars.  63- 
65;  A/644,  pars.  7-8. 

"  ™r  a  brief  survey-  see  A/574,  pars.  66-68,  80-81. 
The  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  con- 
cerning Greek  Frontier  Incidents  was  unable  to  clarify  the 
attitude  of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
as  to  the  problem  of  a  "unified  Macedonia"  during  March- 
April  1947.  See  S/AC.4/PV.70,  pp.  1-10;  S/AC  4/- 
146,  S/AC.4/174,  S/AC.4/175,  S/AC.4/192,  S/AC.4/194 
*  or  recent  statements  see  that  of  Premier  Dimitrov  18 
December  1948,  IV,  Free  Bulgaria,  1  (1  January  1949), 
pp.  8-11,  part  VI,  and  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's 
Democracy,  No.  28  (1  January  1949)  ;  Vice-Premier  Moshe 
J'Jfe:,^*.  6  March  1949;  Premier  Lazar  Kulishevsky, 
i^R"1  }9t9'  A/AC.16/662,  annex  1,  pp.  1-4;  V.  Poptomov 
Political  Provocateurs,"  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a 
Peoples  Democracy,  No.  12  (39),  15  June  1949. 

On  28  March  1949,  the  Second  NOF  Congress  reaffirmed 
the     right     of  the  "Slavo-Macedonian"  people  of  Greek 
Macedonia  to  decide  as  to  their  state  existence. 
See  A/AC.16/W.90 ;  A/AC.16/W.92. 
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ernment  of  Greece  has  stated  its  willingness  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia and  its  "readiness  for  the  re-establishment 
of  normal  relations  with  its  northern  neigh- 
bours".59 It  has  also  said  that  "Greece  has  . 
attempted  to  settle  all  differences  with  her  neigh- 
bours in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  and  ot  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  asking  only 
that  they  (the  northern  neighbours)  make  a  sim- 
ilar effort  and  display  a  similar  goodwill  . 

38.  The  essential  condition,  in  the  Greek  Lrov- 
ernment's  opinion,  for  resumption  of  normal  rela- 
tions with  Albania  still  remains  the  cessation  ot 
aid  to  Greek  guerrillas  from  Albania,61  and  ob- 
servance of  the  obligation  under  international  law 
to  disarm  guerrillas  seeking  refuge  in  Albania  and 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  such 
refugees   from   resuming  guerrilla   activities   in 

Gr66C6.*>2 

39.  The  Greek  Government  also  maintains  its 
claim  to  Northern  Epirus.  However,  it  has  stated 
that  the  settlement  of  the  claim  rests  with  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  that  Greece  does 
not  seek  to  alter  her  frontiers  "contrary  to  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter" The  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  in  December 
1948,  declared  that  "Greece's  lawful  claims  to  her 
rights  do  not  prevent  the  restoration  of  peaceful 
neighbourly  relations  with  Albania,  as  this  claim 
had  not  prevented  such  relations  in  the  past  ,63 
Acceptance  by  the  Greek  Government  of  the  final 
draft  agreement  with  only  one  slight  change64 
appeared  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conciliation 
Committee  to  show  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  offer 
prospects  of  settling  the  boundary  dispute.65 

40  The  Special  Committee's  earlier  reports 
have  recorded  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
of  Greece,  officially  expressed  in  1948,  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  Bul- 

»  A/AC  16/722  •  A/AC.16/618.  Similar  declarations  had 
been  made  in  1948  (A/574,  par.  70),  but  in  September 
1948  the  Special  Committee  had  found  no  evidence  of  real 
progress  toward  better  relations.  (For  a  survey  of  the 
position  up  to  22  October  1948,  see  A/574,  pars.  64-81 ; 
A/644,  pars.  12-19 ;  A/692,  pars.  7-10 ) .  In  fact,  it  became 
convinced  that  the  continuation  of  large-scale  assistance 
to  the  guerrillas  constituted  "an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  good  neighbourly  relations  between 
Greece  and  her  northern  neighbours"  (A/644,  pars.  62-64). 
M  Letter  dated  11  May  1949  to  the  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee, A/AC.16/712. 

61  A/644,  par.  12.  For  a  general  survey  of  relations  be- 
tween Albania  and  Greece  up  to  22  October  1948  see  A/574, 
pars.  64,  67,  79-81 ;  A/644,  pars.  12-13 ;  and  A/692,  pars. 
7-8. 
'"  See  pars.  44-49  below  and  compare  A/692,  par.  30. 
"3  Press  communique  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece, 
16  December  1948,  Greek  Government  Secretariat  of  State 
for  Press  and  Information,  Daily  News  Bulletin,  Third 
Year,  No.  743,  p.  2. 

M  See  annex  5,  text  of  the  draft  agreement,  par.  4,  for 

this  change. 

"°  See  also  A/AC.16/712.  Among  concessions  made  by 
the  Greek  Government  to  find  common  ground  was  the 
elimination  of  the  original  draft  proposal  for  neutral  chair- 
men of  the  proposed  mixed  frontier  commissions. 
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garia 66  The  Government  of  Greece,  however,  has 
demanded  that  the  Government  of  Bulgaria 
should : 

(i)  "Ensure  that  the  Greek  guerrillas  receive 
no  assistance  from  Bulgarian  territory ; 

(ii)  "Undertake  to  carry  out  the  peace  treatj 
of  10  February  1947 ; 

(iii)  "Simultaneously  undertake  with  th< 
Greek  Government  "to  respect  the  frontiers  estab 
lished  by  the  peace  treaty".67 

It  also  demands  assurances  from  the  Govern 
ment  of  Bulgaria  that  the  Greek  children  in  Bui 
garia  will  be  repatriated.68  _ 

41  The  Government  of  Greece  considers  tha 
there  is  no  question  outstanding  between  Yugc 
slavia  and  Greece  that  could  not  be  settle 
amicably. 

(d)  Attitude  of  the  Government  of  Albania 

42  In  August  1948,  the  Government  of  Albani 
stated  its  willingness  to  resume  diplomatic  reli 
tions  with  the  Government  of  Greece  on  the  tollov 
ing  conditions : 69 

(i)  The  renunciation  by  Greece  of  the  claii 
to  Northern  Epirus ; 70 

(ii)  The  cessation  of  Greece's  "provocative  ar 
aggressive  attitude  and  criminal  and  lawless  ac 
against  the  People's  Eepublic  of  Albania'  .n 

43  From  the  time  of  the  first  part  of  the  thii 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Pai 
up  to  8  May  1949,  the  Government  of  Albania  n 
reported  "160  acts  of  armed  provocation  at  t 
frontier  by  air,  land  and  sea".72  The  lack  of  co 
tact  between  the  Albanian  and  Greek  authonti 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  frontier  has  render 
any  ioint  investigation  impossible.  In  additic 
the  Special  Committee,  in  the  absence  of  any  ( 
operation  from  Albania,  has  not  been  able  its< 
or  through  its  observation  groups  to  mvestigJ 
these  allegations  on  Albanian  territory.  Opei 
tions  by  the  Greek  Army  against  guerrillas  fagl 
ino-  on  the  frontier  and  escaping  into  Albania  ha 
in  fact  occasioned  frequent  border  incidents  a 

~  G0  For  a  general  survey  of  the  relations  between  Gre 
and  Bulgaria  up  to  22  October  1948,  see  A/574,  pi 
69-77  •  A/644,  pars.  15-18 ;  A/692,  par.  9.  Similar  sti 
ments  have  been  made  in  1949  (see  A/AC.16/722)  N 
tiations  in  1948  brought  no  positive  result.  For  the  tail 
of  the  last  ddmarche  of  the  Greek  Government  before 
establishment  of  the  Conciliation  Committee,  see  A/i 
par.  9 ;  A/574,  par.  72 ;  A/644,  par.  17. 

67  A/644,  par.  18. 

88  See  ch.   IV,  pars.  131-136  below  and  ch.  Ill,  P 

120-123.  _  ,  •    «.„  io 

69  This  statement  to  the  Secretary-General  is  the  la 
available  to  the  Special  Committee  (A/644,  par.  W). 

"For  further  discussion  of  Northern  Epirus  proDi 
see  pars.  29  and  39  above  and  47  below.  X 

71  A/644  par.  13.  Cf.  the  Government  of  Albania  s  c 
munication  to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  res. 
(Ill)   B,  A/AC.16/737.  ,.  x    ,    ,. 

"  A/ AC  16/737  ;  see  A/AC.16/W.91  for  a  list  of  all* 
border  violations  of  the  Albanian-Greek  frontier  broi 
to  the  attention  of  the  Special  Committee. 
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inor  violations  of  Albanian  territory  by  Greek 
rces,  thus  tending  to  exacerbate  frontier  rela- 
ms. 

44.  In  order  to  minimise  such  friction,  the  Spe- 
al  Committee,  on  12  August  1948,  recommended 

the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
ugoslavia  the  disarmament  and  internment  of 
reek  guerrillas  entering  their  territories.73  The 
presentative  of  Albania  told  the  First  Commit- 
b  of  the  General  Assembly  on  29  October  1948 
at  his  Government  had  "never  permitted  nor 
auld  ever  permit  refugees  of  Greek  nationality 
return  to  Greece  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Al- 
nian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 

the  civil  war  in  Greece".74  The  evidence  ob- 
ined  by  the  Special  Committee  has  indicated, 
iwever,  that  large  numbers  of  guerrillas  have 
en  allowed  to  return  to  fight  in  Greece.75 

45.  The  Special  Committee  cannot  accept  the 
sw  of  the  Government  of  Albania,  expressed  in 
i  report  of  7  June  1949  to  the  Secretary-General 
ncerning  resolution  193  (III)  B  of  the  General 
ssembly,  "that  it  has  always  carefully  observed 
e  fulfilment  of  international  obligations"  and 
at  the  responsibility  for  the  abnormal  situation 
P  with  the  Government  of  Greece.70  If  Albania 
ntinues  to  aid  the  Greek  guerrillas77  and  to 
fuse  co-operation  with  it,  the  Special  Committee 
s  httle  hope  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
rmal  diplomatic  and  good  neighbourly  relations 
tween  the  Governments  of  Albania  and  Greece. 

)  Attitude  of  the  Government  of  Bulgaria 

46.  In  its  earlier  reports  the  Special  Committee 
s  described  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Gov- 
iment  of  Bulgaria  has  stated  that  it  would  be 
lling  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
ivernment  of  Greece.  These  conditions  are  that 
i  Government  of  Greece  should : 

(i)  Renounce  its  territorial  aims  against  Bul- 
ria; 

(ii)  End  the  "violations  of  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
r  and  the  war-mongering  campaign  carried  on 
Greece  against  the  Bulgarian  people".78 
17.  In  the  first  place,  certain  frontier  rectifica- 
ns  demanded  by  the  Government  of  Greece  at 
i  close  of  the  Second  World  War  were  not  made 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1947  with  Bulgaria, 
ice  then,  both  Bulgaria  and  Greece  have  insisted 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  frontier  exist- 
*  between  them  as  established  by  the  Treaty,  but 
:h  Government  has  disputed  the  other's  willing- 
1  A/644,  par.  7. 

'  Official  Records  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  General 
lembly,  Part  I,  First  Committee,  p.  335. 
'  Ch.  Ill,  par.  84  below.     Cf.  A/692,  par.  30. 
A/AC.16/737. 

'See  General  Assembly  res.  109   (II)   and  193   (III); 
orts  of  the  Special  Committee,  A/574,  A/644,  A/692- 
I  ch.  Ill  below. 
'A/574,  par.  72;  A/644,  par.  17 
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ness  to  do  so.79  In  addition,  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria,  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
28  June  1949  concerning  resolution  193  (III)  B, 
introduced  a  new  factor  when  it  ascribed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Conciliation  Committee  to  the  refusal 
of  Greece  to  recognize  the  existing  Albanian-Greek 
frontier  as  final.80  The  Draft  Agreement  prepared 
by  the  Conciliation  Committee  and  "accepted  in 
substance"81  by  Greece  was  intended  to  resolve 
both  boundary  questions  by  providing  for  simul- 
taneous recognition  of  existing  frontiers.  The 
Special  Committee  has  also  noted  that  propaganda 
in  Bulgaria  has  continued  to  support  that  country's 
old  claim  to  Western  Thrace  with  its  outlet  to  the 
Aegean  Sea.82 

48.  Constant  friction  along  parts  of  the  Bul- 
garian-Greek frontier  has  resulted  in  frequent 
complaints  to  the  Secretary-General  by  both  Bul- 
garia and  Greece  of  violations  of  their  territory. 
A  sharp  increase  in  Bulgarian  complaints  coin- 
cided with  the  operations  of  the  Greek  Army  in 
April  and  May  1949  against  guerrilla  positions  in 
the  Angistron-Krasokhori  and  Ali  Butus  frontier 
areas.83  Strong  attacks  against  those  positions, 
near  or  astride  the  border,  from  which  escape 
routes  into  Bulgaria  were  open,  led  to  frontier 
incidents  when  Greek  Army  fire  fell  on  Bulgarian 
territory.84 

49.  The  evidence  obtained  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee has  in  no  way  supported  the  statement  made 
by  the  Bulgarian  representative  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  on  28  October  1948 
that  the  Bulgarian  authorities  had  always  dis- 
armed and  interned  guerrillas  entering  Bulgarian 
territory  and  prevented  them  from  taking  political 
or  military  action,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
the  Special  Committee  in  its  resolution  of  12  Au- 
gust 1948.85  Nor  has  it  indicated  any  disposition 
to  cease  rendering  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  fight- 
ing against  the  Greek  Government.86 

50.  In  short,  the  evidence87  does  not  sustain 
the  Bulgarian  Government's  view  that  Greece  is 
"alone  responsible  for  the  abnormal  situation  in 
the  Balkans".88     On  account  of  the  lack  of  co-op- 

,0  See  A/AC.16/612 ;  A/AC.16/619 ;  A/AC.16/712 ; 
A/AC.16/722 ;  A/AC.16/780. 

80  A/AC.16/780. 

81  See  annex  5. 

"See  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.6/18,  witnesses  6/W/129,  130, 
131,  133 ;  OG.6/32,  6/W/243,  concerning  the  existence  in 
Bulgaria  of  a  Government  sponsored  "Thrace  Organiza- 
tion, composed  of  Bulgarians  who  emigrated  from  Greek 
or  Turkish  Thrace,  whose  purpose  is  to  unite  all  Thrace 
under  the  Bulgarian  flag.    Also  see  A/574,  par.  67 

^3  See  A/AC.16/W.91. 

84  See  ch.  Ill,  par.  92  below.  The  one  instance  in  which 
an  observation  group  saw  Greek  Army  units  move  1,000 
metres  into  Bulgaria  in  pursuit  of  fighting  guerrillas  was, 
curiously,  not  the  subject  of  a  Bulgarian  complaint. 

0  A/C.1/SR.175,  p.  11.  For  a  similar  recent  assertion 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government,  see  its  communication  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  13  July  1949,  A/AC.16/787. 

86  See  ch.  Ill,  par.  102  below. 

87  See  also  ch.  Ill,  pars.  91-102  below. 

88  A/AC.16/612. 
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eration  by  Bulgaria,  the  Special  Committee  has 
not  been  able  to  assist  Bulgaria  and  Greece  to 
re-establish  diplomatic  relations.  It  considers  that 
their  resumption  would  not  be  sufficient  to  normal- 
ize existing  relations  so  long  as  Bulgaria  continues 
to  aid  the  Greek  guerrillas. 

(/)   Attitude  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 

51.  The  Special  Committee  has  been  unable  so 
far  to  assist  in  developing  the  official  diplomatic 
relations  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  into 
"good  neighbourly"  relations.89  There  have  been 
recently,  however,  some  signs  of  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

52.  Although  hostile  statements  by  public  offi- 
cials of  Yugoslavia  have  continued  up  to  this  date, 
as  well  as  mutual  charges  of  frontier  provocations 
by  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Special  Committee 
has  received  during  1949  less  evidence  of  assist- 
ance by  Yugoslavia  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  Since 
a  close  connexion  has  existed  between  aid  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  and  the  incidents  of  alleged  fron- 
tier violations  resulting  from  Greek  Army  opera- 
tions against  guerrillas  close  to  the  border,  the 
Special  Committee  looks  forward  to  a  diminution, 
or  possibly  the  cessation,  of  frontier  incidents, 
especially  in  view  of  the  announced  closing  of  the 
Greek- Yugoslav  border  on  10  July  1949.90  Again, 
the  transfer  of  the  "Free  Greece"  radio  station 
from  Yugoslavia  to  Komania  has  removed  a 
serious  ground  for  complaint  and  offers  further 
hope  for  improved  relations  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia.91 

2.  Problem  of  Frontier  Conventions 92 

53.  Previously  operative  frontier  conventions 
regulating  border  incidents  between  Greece  and 
her  three  northern  neighbours  93  in  the  inter- war 
period  have  been  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
present  disturbed  conditions.94  Nevertheless, 
meetings  concerning  frontier  incidents  have  been 
held  on  occasion  in  1948  and  1949  between  the 
frontier  authorities  of  Greece  and  those  of  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia.  There  has  been,  however, 
a  complete  absence  of  frontier  relations  between 
Albania  and  Greece. 

80  For  the  Special  Committee's  opinion  on  those  relations 
in  1948,  see  A/574,  par.  78;  see  also  par.  66 

80  See  A/AC.16/771,  extract  from  speech  of  Marshal  Tito 
at  Pola  on  10  July  1949.  ._«..«.«., 

"  In  its  first  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Special 
Committee  found  that  the  "Free  Greece"  radio  was  located 
in  Yugoslavia  (A/574,  par.  116).  For  report  on  present 
location  in  Romania,  see  A/AC.16/772  and  ch.  Ill,  par. 

82  sleTnnex  1,  res.  109  (II),  par.  5  (2)  for  Special  Com- 
mittee's mandate  concerning  frontier  conventions. 

"Greek-Bulgarian  Frontier  Convention  of  1931  (A/- 
AC 16/114,  annex  A),  Greek-Yugoslav  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  1927,  annex  containing  Agree- 
ment of  Frontier  Traffic  (A/AC.16/114,  annex  B)  and 
Greek-Albanian  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
1926,  Additional  Protocol  concerning  frontier  traffic. 

84  See  A/574,  pars.  82-86,  A/644,  pars.  20-22,  for  views 
expressed  by  the  Special  Committee  in  previous  reports  on 
the  problem  of  frontier  conventions. 
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54.  The  meeting  between  Bulgarian  and  Gree] 
frontier  authorities  have  taken  place  in  spite  0; 
disagreement  as  to  whether  the  Frontier  Con 
vention  of  1931  is  in  force.95  The  Bulgaria] 
frontier  authorities  have  always  refused  permis 
sion  to  the  United  Nations  observation  groups  I 
attend  such  meetings.96 

55.  Although  diplomatic  relations  exist  betwee: 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  meetings  have  not  reg 
ularly  taken  place  even  concerning  serious  f  rontie 
incidents.97  Sometimes  strong  charges  have  bee 
made  by  both  sides  without  any  joint  investigatio 
or  meeting  taking  place  on  the  spot.98  The  moi 
usual  practice  has  been  to  employ  diplomat] 
channels.  However,  at  four  points  along  th 
Greek- Yugoslav  frontier,  posts  located  opposit 
each  other  are  permanently  occupied  by  bot 
Greek  and  Yugoslav  authorities  99  and  offer  oppoi 
tunities  for  contact. 


Chapter  111.  External  Support  of  the  Greek 
Guerrilla  Movement1 

A.    GENERAL 

56.  All  the  information  obtained  by  the  Spec! 
Committee  since  the  date  of  its  last  report  and  i 
experience  during  the  past  eighteen  months  ind 
cate  that  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  continued 

88  The  Greek  Government  considers  the  convention 
force;  the  Bulgarian  Government  does  not.  The  latt 
also  considers  the  convention  no  longer  answers  exist!, 
needs  but  has  stated  its  willingness  to  negotiate  a  new  o 
(A/574,  par.  83  and  A/692,  par.  11;  A/AC.16/246,  £ 
AC.16/722;  see  also  terms  of  Conciliation  Committe 
draft  agreement,  annex  5). 

06  Meetings  have  been  frequently  difficult  to  arrange  1 
cause  at  only  one  point  on  the  border  are  there  mann 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  frontier  posts  opposite  each  oth 
See  for  example  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.6/26,  incident  of 
February  1949,  and  OG.4/22,  OG.4/23  and  OG.4/24  c. 
cerning  vain  effort  to  make  contact  at  Frontier  Post  I 
128  For  example  of  meetings,  see  OG.6/24,  OG.6/ 
OG.6/26,  OG.6/27,  OG.6/28,  OG.6/32.  For  observati 
group  comment  on  effectiveness  of  meetings,  see  OG.4/3 
S-2.  For  examples  of  meetings,  see  OG.6/30  (6/W/l' 
and  A/AC.16/721 ;  OG.3/31  (3/W/252.253)  and  A/AC.l 
698,  A/AC.16/717,  A/AC.16/720 ;  OG.4/31. 

07  For  examples  of  meetings,  see  the  important  Kouts 
bei  incident.  A/AC.16/SC.l/OG.3/15/S-l/Concl.  a 
OG.3/16/Concl.  and  the  minor  incident  of  Niki  on 
April  1949  of  straying  animals,  OG.5/14,  5/W/158.  1 
occasions  when  Greek  requests  for  meetings  were  refus 
see  case  of  alleged  border  violations  at  Frontier  Post . 
60  A/AC.16/695  and  OG.5/10,  and  at  Koula,  OG.5/14. 

08  See  incident  of  Skocivir  on  30  May  1949  involv 
alleged  killing  of  three  Yugoslavs  by  Greek  planes  ( 
AC  16/726,  A/AC.16/728,  A/AC.16/740  and  A/AC.16/7 
and  contradictory  Greek  and  Yugoslav  charges  concern 
28  June  1949  Skra  incident  involving  killing  of  a  Gr 
soldier  near  the  frontier  (A/AC.16/753,  A/AC.16/ 
A/AC.16/776,  A/AC.16/777  and  OG.3/33).  These  S 
dents  were  referred  to  in  the  Yugoslav  Government's 
port  to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  resolution 
(III)  B  (A/AC.16/758). 

"Niki,  Paraskevi,  Evzonoi,  Doiran. 

1  Attention  is  called  to  the  maps  in  annex  6  which  si 
the  terrain  and  all  the  localities  and  routes  mentione< 
this  chapter. 
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sist  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement;  and,  further, 
at  the  support  given  by  Albania  is  vital  to  the 
ntinuance  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  since 
the  main  guerrilla  concentrations  are  found  on 
}  Albanian  frontier.  From  the  evidence  avail- 
le  to  it,  the  Special  Committee  believes  that  aid 
>m  Yugoslavia  has  diminished. 

Charges  by  Greece  against  Albania,  Bulgaria 
i  Yugoslavia  and  Charges  by  Albania,  Bulgaria 
i  Yugoslavia  against  Greece 

)7.  The  main  charge  made  by  the  Government 
Greece  against  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
via  was  that  they,  particularly  Albania  and 
lgaria,  were  increasing  their  systematic  aid  to 
I  Greek  guerrillas.2  Moreover  the  Greek  liaison 
resentative  has  continued  to  submit  to  the  Spe- 
l  Committee  communications  alleging  frontier 
Iations  by  those  countries. 
■8.  The  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
goslavia,  although  still  refusing  to  co-operate 
my  way  with  the  Special  Committee,  have  con- 
ned to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General  com- 
mcations  alleging  violations  of  the  frontier  by 
Greek  armed  forces.  The  Secretary-General 
nsmitted  these  communications  to  the  Special 
nmittee  for  information.3  They  had  been 
en  publicity  through  United  Nations  channels 
ore  the  Special  Committee  itself  had  had  the 
jortunity  to  investigate  the  charges  or  consider 
ir  merits. 

Mature  of  the  evidence 

9.  The  Special  Committee  has  been  seriously 
dicapped  in  its  task  by  the  refusal  of  the 
rernments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
da  to  permit  it  or  its  observers  to  enter  their 
atones  to  investigate  charges,  and  by  the  fact 
t  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  au- 
nties have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
ity  to  present  witnesses  for  interrogation.  The 
At  has  been  to  circumscribe  the  information 
liable  to  the  Special  Committee. 
.  The  Special  Committee  has  obtained  infor- 
lon  from  a  variety  of  sources,  especially  : 
as)  Direct  observation  carried  out  by  the  ob- 
-ation  groups  and  members  of  the  Special 
imittee  ;4 

b)  The  testimony  of  witnesses  interrogated 
he  observation  groups  or  by  the  Special  Com- 
;ee; 

0  Various  objects,  such  as  captured  war  ma- 
il, examined  by  the  observation  groups  and 
Special  Committee; 

f,-,™specially     A/AC.16/746;     A/AC.16/763 ;     A/- 

'or  full  details  of  the  communications  relating  to 
tier  violations,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
E/AC  lfi/W  qaiti0D  groUps  by  the  sPecial  Committee, 
ee  A/AC.16/711  for  reports  of  the  ad  hoc  committees 
Msned  to  conduct  surveys  of  conditions  on  the  north- 
rontiers  of  Greece. 
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(d)  The  text  of  numerous  official  statements, 
monitored  radio  broadcasts  and  newspaper 
articles.5 

61.  The  testimony  of  1,105  witnesses  is  recorded 
in  101  reports  submitted  by  the  observation  groups 
and  covering  the  period  15  October  1948  to  30 
June  1949.  In  the  present  report,  owing  to  the 
very  large  number  of  witnesses,  reference  has 
been  made  only  to  representative  or  especially 
significant  witnesses. 

62.  Most  witnesses  have  been  Greek  nationals, 
but  testimony  has  also  been  taken  from  refugees 
and  nationals  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Witnesses  have  usually  been  presented  by 
the  Greek  Liaison  Service  and  many  have  been 
previously  interrogated  by  Greek  authorities.  Of 
the  captured  or  surrendered  guerrillas  examined 
by  the  Special  Committee's  observation  groups,  a 
number  have  been  under  detention  pending  further 
investigation  by  Greek  authorities,  but  very  many 
have  been  at  liberty.  J 

63.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  information 
from  witnesses,  the  Special  Committee  established 
a  «f nSrdloed  Procedur©  for  their  interrogation.6 

1  ^  Special  Committee  has  taken  into  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  has  been  obtained  and  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  statements  recorded  in 
observation  group  reports  in  accordance  with  the 
standardized  procedure  faithfully  reproduce  the 
facts  as  described  by  the  witnesses.  Nevertheless 
no  single  statement  has  been  used  by  the  Special 
Committee  as  a  conclusive  basis  for  any  of  its  find- 
ings. I  he  Special  Committee  has  subjected  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  to  close  analysis  and  has 
carefully  cross-checked  statements  made  on  the 
same  subject  by  witnesses  examined  independently 
of  each  other.  From  consideration  of  the  cumula- 
tive evidence  m  the  statements  of  witnesses,  from 
direct  observation  which  corroborates  this  evidence 
and  from  the  other  types  of  information  referred 
to  in  paragraph  60,  the  Special  Committee  has  been 
able  to  reach  its  conclusions.6* 

Fot^7u^nt  hV  the  °"*  Gu™lla*  °f 

oJf; nu  isfs^ninf nt  fhat  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
thai  1 Sf themselves  have  publicly  acknowledged 

ser?ti,l  ♦ tH™  fl'°m  °utside  Gr8ece  has  been  es- 
sential to  the  continuance  of  their  struggle.     On 

of  tr»er  19.f 8'  SS'  PorPhyrogennis,  "Minister 
of  Justice"  in  the  "Provisional  Democratic  Gov- 
en!Tw  ?£Gre,ece  > wr<>te  in  the  Cominform  Jour- 
not  that  Lrreek  guerrillas  were  supported  by  the 
f  reedom-lovmg  peoples  of  the  world  headed  by  our 
great  friend  and  defender,  by  the  land  of  socialism, 
the  Soviet  Union".7  ' 

°  See  A/AC.16/W.90;  A/AC.16/W.92. 
For  the  text  of  this  procedure,  see  annex  4 

67"  See  A/AC.16/SC.l/53/rev.l. 

7  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's  Democracy,  Bu- 
charest. No.  22  (25)  15  November  1948 ;  see  A/AC.16/W  90 
p.  17,  par.  VI. 
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66  At  a  meeting  of  the  "National  Movement 
for  Aid  to  the  Greek  people"  held  on  23  December 
1948  in  Bucharest  to  celebrate  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  "Provisional  Democratic  Government 
of  Greece",  at  which  members  of  the  Romanian 
Government  were  present,  Mr.  Grozos,  member  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Greek  Communist 
Party,  stated:  "The  aid  given  by  the  democratic 
peoples  to  the  fight  of  the  Greek  people  will  never 
be  forgotten".8  to  .  j ,     _      , 

67  The  report  of  the  Fifth  Plenum  of  the  Greek 
Communist  Party  (30  to  31  January  1949) ,  stated : 

"All  democratic  forces  of  the  world  whose  soli- 
darity is  an  important  factor  for  our  struggle 
stand  at  our  side  ...  In  the  popular  democracies 
we  found  great  and  wholehearted  support  without 
which  we  could  not  have  made  progress.   ' 

68  Mr.  Zachariades,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Greek  Communist  Party,  told  the  second  congress 
of  the  Slav-Macedonian  National  Liberation 
Front  (NOF),  held  in  "Free  Greece"  from  25  to 
28  March  1949:  "All  the  democratic  powers  are 
with  us  and  their  moral  and  material  support  m 
our  struggle  is  plain".10 

B.    NATURE  OF  THL  SUPPORT 

Albania 

1.  Moral  support 

69  There  have  been  continuous  broadcasts  and 
articles  in  the  Albanian  Press  in  support  of  the 
Greek  guerrilla  movement.  The  Special  Commit- 
tee has  also  received  information  concerning  visits 
by  Albanian  officials  to  camps  for  Greek  guerrillas 
in  Albania  u  and  the  continued  activities  of  the 
"Aid  Committees"  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  guerril- 
las, which  have  included  the  compulsory  collec- 
tion of  money,  food  and  clothing." 

2.  Material  assistance 

(a)  Introduction 
70.  Since  the  spring  of  1949  more  than  half  the 
guerrilla  strength  in  Greece  has  been  based  on  the 
Albanian  border  in  the  Vitsi,  Grammos  and  Po- 
goniani  areas.  These  mountainous  regions  are  not 
self-sufficient  and  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  border 
are  devoid  of  roads  from  north  to  south.  An 
important  road  in  Albania,  however,  runs  from 
Korce  to  Leskovik,  roughly  parallel  and  close  to 
the  border,  and  affords  excellent  north-south  lat- 
eral communication.   Minor  roads  and  mule  tracks 

8A/AC.16/W.90,  p.  10. 

•  A/AC.16/W.90,  p.  18;  A/AC.16/573. 

11  For  a  description  of  a  visit  to  Sukth  camp,  Albania, 
during  the  latter  part  of  December  1948  see  A/AC.16/- 
SC.l/OG.1/34,  l/W/391;  OG.2/34,  2/W/420. 

"A/574  pars  105,  112  and  113.  See  especially  A/- 
AC 10/654;  A/AC.10/SO.1/OG.1/25,  l/W/314  and  317; 
OG.1/27,  l/W/326  and  327. 
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branching  from  this  road  make  access  to  thesi 
areas  from  Albania  comparatively  easy.  All  thi 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Special  Committee  mdi 
cates  that  the  whole  strategy  of  the  guerrillas  I 
the  Albanian-Greek  border  area  has  been  based  oi 
the  unrestricted  use  of  this  main  lateral  roa< 
through  Albania ; 13  and  that,  with  the  use  of  Al 
banian  trucks  and  drivers,  the  guerrillas  have  bse: 
able  to  bring  up  supplies  from  Albania  and  to  bj 
pass  Greek  Army  units.14  In  particular,  evidenc 
indicates  that,  in  January  1949,  Albania  permitte 
the  guerrillas  to  reconstruct  a  bridge  on  the  mar 
route  from  Bilishte  into  the  Vitsi  area ; 15  and  tha 
on  1  April  1949,  sixteen  large  guns  were  towe 
from  Albania  into  Greece  along  this  route.16  O 
13  May  1949,  the  guerrillas  bombarded  Florin 
from  Vitsi  with  more  and  bigger  guns  than  the 
had  previously  used.17 

(b)  Tactical  use  of  territory 
71.  On  1  April  1949,  the  guerrillas  launched; 
major  attack  in  the  Grammos  area.  Three  mai 
groups,  all  of  which  came  from  the  Vitsi  area,  toe 
part.  One  of  the  groups  did  not  leave  Greek  terr 
tory.  The  other  two  groups,  however,  estimate 
at  a  total  of  over  two  thousand  strong,  enter* 
Albanian  territory  in  the  Bilishte  area  and  pr 
ceeded  southward,  for  the  most  part  by  truck.  Oi 
group  re-entered  Greece  near  Slimnitsa  and  tl 
other  further  south  at  points  between  Khionadh 
and  Mt.  Kamenik.  These  two  groups,  by  this  u 
of  Albanian  territory,  were  able  to  attack  ti 
flanks  of  the  Greek  Army.  The  movement  of  the 
large  forces  was  assisted  by  Albanian  border  pe 
sonnel  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Special  Comm 
tee,  could  have  been  carried  out  only  with  t 
consent  of  the  Albanian  Government.18 

72.  United  Nations  observers  and  witness 
have  repeatedly  seen  Greek  guerillas  passing  ba 
and  forth  across  the  border  with  complete  f  reedc 
and  making  use  of  Albanian  territory  for  tactK 
purposes.    In  the  Mt.  Alevitsa  area,  where  gu< 


"See  map,  annex  6.  The  principal  routes  betwi 
Albania  and  Greece  used  by  the  guerrillas  are:  A, 
main  road  Korce-Leskovik ;  B,  the  main  road  ft 
Korce  via  Cerje,  thence  between  Lakes  Prespa I 
Mikra  Prespa-Laimos-Kariai-Trigonon,  or  alternativ 
across  Lake  Mikra  Prespa  to  Mikrolimni;  C,  the  m 
road  from  Korce  via  Bilishte  to  Kroustalopiyi-KatoM 
and  Pishodherion,  and  the  branch  road  from  Bilishte 
Ayios  Dhimitrios  and  Ieropiyi ;  D,  the  main  link  road  ft 
Korce  via  Dardha-Bozhigrad  and  Bilishte;  E,  a .  ne' 
constructed  road  from  Bozhigrad  via  Qyteze  to  Viden 
and  thence  across  the  frontier ;  F,  three  mule  paths  o 
the  Kazahit  Pass,  the  Fushes  Pass  and  the  Badra  Pa 
G  a  track  over  Kruqit  Pass-Slimnitsa-Monopilon ;  H, 
road  from  Argyrokastron  leading  to  the  Pogoniani  ares 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/31/S-1  and  OG.1/32. 

10  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/32,   2/W/407. 

"A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/32,  2/W/404. 

»  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/15. 

w  For  evidence  regarding  this  whole  operation  see 
AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/31/S-1 ;  OG.1/32,  and  Special  O 
mittee's  conclusions  thereon. 
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•ilia  positions  straddle  the  border,19  United  Na- 
ions  observers  saw,  on  various  occasions,  an 
,nti-tank  gun,  mortars,  and  machine  guns  firing 
rom  Albania  into  Greece.20  On  6  July  1949, 
Jnited  Nations  observers  flying  over  Greek  terri- 
ory  in  an  observation  aircraft  bearing  United 
fations  markings  were  fired  on  from  gun  posi- 
ions  clearly  located  in  Albania.21 

(c)  Supplies 

73.  The  areas  occupied  by  the  guerrilla  forces 
long  the  Albanian-Greek  frontier  are  for  the  most 
art  uncultivated  and  deserted.22  Yet  large  num- 
ers  of  guerrillas  have  been  maintained  in  these 
reas.  The  inference  that  their  supplies  must  have 
3me  from  Albania  is  sustained  not  only  by  ample 
ridence  from  witnesses  M  but  also  by  the  results 
f  direct  observation  by  United  Nations  observers 
I  certain  routes  leading  into  Greece.  All  the  routes 
)f erred  to  in  paragraph  70  above  have  been  freely 
ad  continuously  used.  The  heaviest  traffic  was  on 
>utes  leading  into  the  Vitsi  area  and  was,  in  the 
pinion  of  the  Special  Committee,  far  in  excess  of 
lat  required  to  supply  the  local  population  on  the 
lbanian  side  of  the  border. 

74.  Observation  from  the  ground  of  the  exact 
Dints  of  crossing  the  border  was  impossible  be- 
tuse  of  the  terrain.  However,  on  the  nights  of  13 
id  14  April  1949,  United  Nations  observers  saw, 
•om  Mt.  Alevitsa,  lights  of  motor  vehicles  moving 
i  the  Bilishte  area  of  Albania  towards  Greece.24 
n  30  April  1949,  the  observers  saw  lights  of 
otor  vehicles  moving  from  Albania  towards 
reece  on  the  Bilishte-Kapestice-Ayios  Dhimitrios 
»ute.25  Again,  on  five  occasions  during  the  first 
ilf  of  June  1949,  the  observers  saw,  from  Mt. 
latsata,  vehicle  lights  moving  on  the  Albanian 
ads  leading  from  Bilishte  to  Bozhigrad  and  from 
ilishte  towards  Kroustalopiyi.26  On  numerous 
:casions  between  15  and  30  June  1949,  obser- 
ition  of  similar  traffic  was  made  from  the 
•ound.27  Finally,  on  the  nights  of  26  and  30 
ine  and  6  July  1949,  United  Nations  observers 
w,  from  the  air,  the  lights  of  truck  convoys  cross- 
g  from  Albania  into  Greece  on  the  Bilishte- 
roustalopiyi  road,  and  established  beyond  ques- 
>n  that  guerrillas  in  the  Vitsi  area  were  being 
aintained  from  Albania.28 

75.  Witnesses  have  described  the  transfer  of 
pplies  to  guerrilla  units  in  the  border  regions 
id  the  kind  of  supplies  received  by  the  guerrillas 

*  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/37/S-2. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/31,  OG.2/33  and  OG.2/35. 

A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/37/S-1. 
"A/AC.16/711,  part  I. 

''For  evidence  relating  to  1  to  2  July  1949,  see  A/. 
:.16/SC.l/OG.2/37,  2/W/439. 
"A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/31. 

A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/33. 
'  A/AC16/SC.1/OG.2/35. 
"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/36. 
'A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/36;    OG.2/37;    OG.2/37/S-1. 
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from  Albania,  including  food,  clothing,  timber, 
tools,  field  and  anti-aircraft  artillery,  mortars, 
machine  guns,  rifles,  mines  and  ammunition.29 

(d)  Return  of  Greek  guerrillas  after  hospitali- 
zation 

76.  The  Special  Committee  has  received  abun- 
dant evidence  that  Albania  has  maintained  a  high- 
ly organized  system  for  the  return  to  Greece  of 
guerrillas  after  hospitalization.30  A  large  number 
of  the  guerrillas  who  were  captured  or  who  sur- 
rendered on  Greek  territory  had  been  hospitalized 
in  Albania  and  gave  evidence  of  their  experience 
there.31  From  that  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the 
main  hospital  centre  for  seriously  wounded  cases 
is  Korce.  Here,  in  February  1949,  a  medical  board 
was  in  operation  which  certified  the  fitness  of 
guerrillas  for  further  field  service.32  Other  hos- 
pitals are  located  at  Elbasan 33  and  Moskhopolis.34 
Special  surgery,  eye  tests  and  X-ray  examinations 
are  provided  at  Tirana.35 

77.  Wounded  guerrillas  evacuated  from  Greece 
were  usually  met  and  guided  away  from  the  fron- 
tier zone  by  Albanian  soldiers.  They  were  then 
transferred  to  trucks,  often  driven  by  uniformed 
Albanian  soldiers,  and  taken  to  hospitals.  The 
internal  security  of  these  centres  was  maintained 
by  guerrillas,  the  external  security  usually  by 
Albanian  soldiers.  Guerrillas  when  recovered 
were  generally  sent  to  the  main  convalescent  depot 
and  rest  camp  at  Sukth.  From  Sukth  the  guerril- 
las, again  transported  and  escorted  by  Albanian 
soldiers,  were  sent  back  to  fight  in  Greece.36 

(e)   Camps  for  guerrillas 

78.  In  addition  to  hospital  and  convalescent 
facilities,  Albania  maintained  large  camps  for 
Greeks  at  Skodra,  Sukth  and  Burrelli,  and  smaller 

29  See  especially  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/26,  l/W/319; 
OG.1/28,  l/W/328  ;  OG.1/32,  l/W/372  ;  OG.1/33,  l/W/379 
382;  OG.1/34,  l/W/394;  OG.1/35,  l/W/398,  400;  OG  2/24 
2/W/345;  OG.2/26,  2/W/361 ;  OG.2/29,  2/W/372 ;  OG.2/30 
^F/3^3;  OG-2/31-  2/W/393,  400;  OG.5/17,  5/W/175  and 
176.  On  26  May  1949,  in  the  Grammos  area,  the  Greek 
Army  ambushed  a  guerrilla  column,  capturing  104  mule- 
loads  of  military  stores.  With  these  stores  was  a  receipt 
for  food  which  had  evidently  been  made  out  in  Albania 
lwo  witnesses  captured  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the 
supplies  had  been  loaded  in  Albania.  (A/AC.16/SC  1/- 
OG.2/34,  2/W/425,  426). 

30  Most  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Special  Committee 
has  based  its  views  on  this  matter  has  been  given  by  guer- 
rillas who,  after  treatment  outside  Greece,  have  been  cap- 
tured or  have  surrendered  on  Greek  soil. 

a»»  Seje  especially  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/36,  2/W/433,  436, 
43Z;A?£,5/i7'  S/W/1^,  175;    OG.1/33,  l/W/380. 
nniA^1/C1/OG'1/32'  VW/373;  OG.5/17,  5/W/172; 
0(j.l/33,  exhibit  1. 

"^V-WSV-VOG-Vtt,  l/W/401;  OG.2/22,  2/W/315: 

OG.2/24,  2/W/330;  OG.2/33,  2/W/414 

'  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/7,     5/W/46 ;     OG.5/10,     5/W/84 

nntiACJl/SC-1/OG^23'  2/W/328;  OG.2/33,  2/W/417; 
<J(j.o/a,  5/W/49. 

"^/AC-16/SC.l/OG.2/22,  2/W318;  OG.2/30,  2/W/381 
and  383;  OG.2/33,  2/W/417;  OG.2/36,  2/W/433 ;  OG.5/9, 
o/W/64. 
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camps  at  Prens,  Elbasan  and  Fier.  The  camps, 
guarded  by  Albanian  gendarmes,  were  used  as 
transit  and  training  centres  for  guerrillas,  as 
permanent  centres  for  non-combatants  who  had 
been  evacuated  from  Greece,  as  clearing  centres 
for  children  en  route  to  other  countries,  and  some- 
times as  detention  camps  for  Greeks  forcibly 
evacuated  from  Greece  and  hostile  to  the  guerrilla 
cause.  The  following  examples  have  been  taken 
from  the  very  large  number  of  statements  01  wit- 
nesses giving  detailed  evidence  of  this  system. 

79  The  camp  at  Skodra,  a  former  Italian  bar- 
racks, was  a  centre  for  women,  children  and  civil- 
ians and  also  a  military  camp  for  guerrillas. 
Estimates  by  witnesses  as  to  the  number  of  people 
there  ran  as  high  as  3,500.3r 

80  Military  training  courses  were  established 
at  the  camp  at  Sukth,  beginning  with  fifty  students 
in  November  1948  and  increasing  to  more  than 
600  by  February  1949.  One  witness  stated  that 
this  training  was  given  both  by  Albanian  and  by 
guerrilla  officers.38 

81  At  the  beginning  of  March  1949,  there  were 
about  1,000  persons  at  the  camp  of  Burrelh.  Mr. 
Stringos,  a  member  of  the  "Provisional  Demo- 
cratic Government  of  Greece"  visited  this  camp 
at  the  end  of  February  1949.;* 

82  At  the  camp  at  Prens  there  were  Greek  lam- 
ilies,  forcibly  removed  by  the  guerrillas  from  the 
Grammos  area,  living  in  a  former  barracks.  1  wo 
witnesses  who  had  been  in  the  camp  stated  that  in 
it  there  were  some  3,000  civilians  and  wounded 
guerrilla's.40  The  camp  at  Elbasan,  in  a  former 
Italian  barracks,  is  a  collecting  centre  and  rein- 
forcement depot.41  One  witness  testified  that  at 
the  camp  at  Fier,  in  December  1948,  he  had  seen 
some  400  Greek  children  who  were  being  taken  in 
a  30-truck  convoy  to  Czechoslovakia.42 

83  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  num- 
bers in  the  various  Albanian  camps  decrease  ]ust 
before  any  major  military  operation  by  the  Greek 
guerrillas.  For  instance,  in  March  1949  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  large  numbers  of  guerrillas  were 
transported  from  various  Albanian  camps,  partic- 
ularly from  Skodra,  to  the  Greek  frontier  to  take 
part  in  spring  operations.43 

(f )  Recruitment  of  guerrillas 

84  Evidence  was  given  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  the  Albanian  authorities  actively  as- 
sisted the  guerrillas  to  recruit  Greeks  in  Albania. 

"  A  /AC  16/SO  l/OG.1/32,  l/W/370  J  OG.2/25,  2/W/354 ; 
OG.2/32  2)w/4oJ;  OG.2/36,  2/W/486 ;  OG.5/14,  5/W/140, 

15»A  /AC  16/SC  l/OG.1/32,  l/W/363;  OG.1/33,  l/W/380; 
nr  W,  l/W/402 :■  OG  5/12,  5/W/110;  OG.5/16,  5/W/16S. 
^JSwCS^^^Mfl^l  OG.2/32,  2/W/403; 

^•A/A0516/S05l/OQ.5/12>  5/W/98;  OG.5/14,  5/W/127; 

°^' A/AC116/SC4l/OG.5/17,  5/W/172, 179;  OG.2/34,  2/W/- 

42«AMC.16/SC.l/OG.2/33,  2/W/416;  ch.  IV,  par.  135, 
footnote  54. 
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In  March  1949  the  Albanian  police  had  lists  of 
those  who  were  to  be  conscripted,  and  enforced 
compliance  with  the  order  for  their  recruitment. 
Recruiting  meetings  were  held,  particularly  in 
March  and  April  1949,  in  several  Albanian  towns 
bv   guerrilla   and   Albanian   officers      Albanian 
newspapers  carried  an  order  for  all  Greek  refu- 
gees, including  the  Chams,  to  enroll  and  fight  with 
the  guerrillas.     In  the  region  of  Delvme  the  re- 
cruiting order  applied  to  men  between  15  and  40 
vears  of  age  and  women  between  15  and  25  years 
of  age.     One  witness,  a  Cham  who  attempted  to 
avoid  conscription,  was  arrested  by  the  Albanian 
police,  turned  over  to  the  guerrillas  and  taken  to 
Greece  where  he  was  trained  and  armed  to  light. 

(g)  Summary 

85.  To  recapitulate,  the  Special  Committee  ob- 
tained evidence  that  Albania  has  furnished  the 
guerrillas  with  war  materials  of  great  quantity  and 
diversity,  has  returned  guerrillas  to  fight  after 
hospitalization,  has  assisted  in  recruiting  Greeks 
in  Albania  to  swell  the  guerrilla  ranks;  has  per-, 
mitted  the  guerrillas  to  build  in  Albania  and 
within  sight  of  Albanian  guard  posts,  positions 
from  which  they  have  fired  on  Greek  troops;  has 
allowed  them  to  use  her  territory  for  tactical  pur- 
poses and,  on  one  occasion,  for  strategic  purposes 
in  a  large-scale  operation  against  the  Greet 
Army.45 
Bulgaria 
1.  Moral  support 

86  Bulgaria  also  has  openly  proclaimed  its  en- 
couragement of  the  guerrilla  movement.  For  m 
stance,  on  14  February  1949,  Trud,  the  organ  of  th. 
Bulgarian  Workers  (communist)  Party,  wisne< 
the  Greek  guerrillas  "still  greater  success  in  th 
struggle  for  democratic  Greece",  declaring  tha 
"their  cause  is  the  cause  of  all  Balkan  peoples  . 
87.  At  the  beginning  of  March  1949,  Mrs 
Zigouleka,  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Panhellenic  Democrati 
Union  of  Women,  held  "somewhere  in  Fre 
Greece",  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Con 
mittee  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  statec 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  support  you  and  sha 
continue  to  support  you  morally  and  politically  . 

88  Again,  on  16  March  1949,  Mr.  Kolaro 
Foreign  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  publicly  declara 

"We  must  admit  the  truth  of  one  accusatio 
namely,  that  the  Bulgarian  people  desire  to  see  tl 

"A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/14,  5/W/121,  137,  138  140  145. 

«  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/29,  l/W/331 ;  OG ,1/33,  l/W/3, 
383  385;  OG.1/34,  l/W/394,  396;  OG.5/14,  5/W/M 
Og!5/16,  5/W/166 ;  OG.5/17,  5/W/174, 176, 177 ;  A/Ad 
W89 ;  A/AM.16/715,  annex  1. 

■  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/31/S-1 ;  OG.1/32. 

"  A/AC.16/W.90,  pp.  5-6. 

♦"'Free  Greece"  Radio,  8  March  1949;  Budapest  Rad 
9  March  1949,  and  Bulgarian  broadcast,  28  April  19' 
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reek  people  free  and  independent.  The  Bulgar- 
n  people  are  extending  moral  support  to  the 
?eek  people  for  the  realization  of  this  goal.  .  .  . 
this  wish  of  ours  is  a  sin,  we  gladly  plead 
ilty".48 

89.  Moreover,  on  25  March  1949,  according  to  a 
tness,49  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
tted  to  Greeks  in  the  camp  at  Berkovitsa : 

"All  the  democratic  countries  are  by  your  side 
d  will  sacrifice  everything  to  help  you  and  to 
id  you  back  victoriously  to  your  homes  .  .  .". 60 

90.  "Aid  Committees"  have  continued  to  work 
Bulgaria  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  guerilla  move- 
jnt.  There  have  been  reports  as  to  the  sale  of 
imps  and  coupons  on  which  were  printed  pic- 
res  of  a  Greek  guerrilla,  and  such  words  as 
[elp  for  the  Greek  guerrillas".  Propaganda 
sters  were  also  displayed.  Shops  were  required 
give  one  day's  profit  and  to  collect  sales  taxes, 
ivel  taxes  were  levied  on  journeys  between  vil- 
*es,  and  collections  were  made  at  schools  and 
)m  house  to  house.  In  some  cases  the  collections 
ire  alleged  to  be  for  Greek  refugees.  Often  the 
tyors  of  Bulgarian  villages  and  towns  served  as 
airmen  of  the  "Aid  Committees". 61 

Material  assistance 

(a)  Introduction 

91.  A  large  part  of  the  Bulgarian-Greek  border 
ns  along  the  top  of  mountain  ranges  which  slope 
adually  into  Bulgaria  but  steeply  into  Greece, 
immunications  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the 
mtier  are  easy,  whereas  those  on  the  Greek  side 
a  difficult.  This  difference  in  terrain  has  been 
ploited  by  the  guerrillas  with  the  permission  and 
iistance  of  Bulgaria.  The  guerrillas  have  con- 
'ucted  positions  on  the  border  and  have  used 
ilgarian  territory  for  passing  from  one  area 
thin  Greece  to  another. 

(b)   Tactical  use  of  territory 

92.  In  early  May  1949,  the  Greek  Army  launched 
attack  against  the  guerrillas  in  the  Ali  Butus 

^a.  United  Nations  observers  saw  the  course  of 
i  attack  at  close  range.  The  Greek  Army,  as  it 
vanced  along  the  frontier,  was  pinned  down  by 

8 IV,   Free  Bulgaria,   7—1   April   1949,   pp.    101,   102, 
AC.16/W.90,  p.  6.     See  also  A/AC.16/545. 
'A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/26,  annex  A,  4/W/294. 
"For  visits  of  other  Bulgarian  officials  to  camps  and  for 
>paganda  in  support  of  guerrilla  movement,  see  wit 
sses      3/W/189,      A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/28 ;      4/W/241 
1.4/23  ;  4/W/271,  OG.4/24 ;  4/W/348,  OG.4/28  ;  4/W/205 
1.4/19  ;  5/W/115,  OG.5/13 ;  6/W/174,  OG.6/30. 
1  A/AC.16/471 ;   see  4/W/291,  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/25 
iV/295,    OG.4/26;    4/W/314,    OG.4/27 ;    4/W/352,    353, 
i.4/28;   6/W/174,   OG.6/30;   see  also   Bulgarian  radio 
>adcast  07.00  hours,  28  April  1949. 
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fire  coming  from  guerrilla  positions  within  Bul- 
garia. After  suffering  casualties,  the  Greek  Army 
made  a  flanking  move  of  about  1,000  metres  into 
Bulgaria  and  neutralized  the  guerrilla  positions. 
Observers  found  that  the  guerrilla  positions  ran 
astride  the  border  and  then  turned  into  Bulgaria 
to  a  depth  of  500  meters;  that  the  guerrillas  had 
living  quarters  within  Bulgaria;  that  they  had 
been  supplied  with  ample  munitions  including  gre- 
nades with  Bulgarian  markings;  and  that  tele- 
phone wires  ran  from  the  guerrilla  positions  into 
Bulgaria.52 

93.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  showed  that 
later  in  May  1949,  a  force  of  some  700  guerrillas 
crossed  and  re-crossed  the  frontier  during  a  march 
eastwards  from  the  Haidu  area  to  attack  Metaxa- 
dhes  and  after  the  failure  of  the  attack,  withdrew 
into  Bulgarian  territory.53  Guerrillas  have  con- 
stantly marched  through  Bulgarian  territory  when 
moving  between  the  Evros  and  the  Belles  areas 
and  have  often  spoken  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
guards.54  Guerrilla  forces  have  several  times 
withdrawn  into  Bulgaria  under  pressure  from  the 
Greek  Army,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  local  Bul- 
garian authorities.55  United  Nations  observers 
reported  that,  on  15  June  1949,  they  had  watched 
a  party  of  guerrillas  withdraw  into  Bulgaria  near 
a  manned  Bulgarian  frontier  post  when  pressed 
by  the  Greek  Army.56 

(c)  Supplies 

94.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  military  stores  have  been  supplied  to  the 
guerrillas  by  Bulgaria  and  that  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  has  been  highly  organized.  Supplies  were 
brought  to  central  depots  in  the  frontier  zone  with- 
in Bulgaria  by  train  and  truck.  One  large  depot 
north  of  Ali  Butus  was  operated  by  guerrilla  per- 
sonnel, comprised  of  one  section  dealing  with 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  a  second  with  food, 
and  a  third  with  artillery  and  shells.57  Another 
depot  supplied  the  headquarters  of  a  large  guer- 
rilla force  north  of  Drama.58 

95.  From  such  depots,  supplies  were  taken  to 
the  border,  usually  in  the  charge  of  Bulgarian 
soldiers,  and  turned  over  to  the  guerrillas.  An 
effort  was  made  to  check  the  stores  in  order  to 
prevent  those  with  Bulgarian  markings  from  en- 
tering Greece.59  The  main  points  of  delivery  into 
Greece  have  been  at  Krasokhori,  in  the  east  Belles 
region,  in  Haidu  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarpidho- 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/27/S-1. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.6/31. 

"See  especially  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  3/W/221 ; 
OG.3/32,  3/W/261;  OG.4/18,  4/W/186;  OG.4/21,  4/W/- 
215;  cf.  OG.4/25,  4/W/289;  OG.4/26,  4/W/297. 

65  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/29,  3/W/217;  OG.6/29,  6/WA 
170. 

66  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/30/S-1. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/24,  4/W/271. 
1,8  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/25,  3/W/160. 
"A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/19,  4/W/204. 
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nia.  All  along  the  frontier,  however,  supplies  of 
food,  arms  and  ammunition  have  been  delivered  to 
the  guerrillas  at  convenient  points.60 

96.  For  many  months  the  guerrillas  maintained 
one  of  their  main  centres  of  resistance  in  the  Angi- 
stron-Krasokhori  area,  until  it  was  eliminated  by 
operations  of  the  Greek  Army  in  March  1949.  The 
village  of  Krasokhori  is  on  the  border,  and  there 
was  constant  communication  between  it  and  the 
Bulgarian  village  of  Lehovo.61  Supplies  came  by 
train  to  Marikostenovo,  then  by  truck  to  Katun- 
tsi,  where  there  was  a  large  storehouse.  From 
here  deliveries  were  made  by  night  to  the  guerrillas 
in  Krasokhori  by  convoys  of  mules  with  Bulgarian 
soldiers  in  charge.62  When  the  guerrillas  were 
firmly  in  possession  of  this  area,  Bulgarian  trucks 
crossed  the  border  into  Greece  to  deliver  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  food  to  Angistron.63 
United  Nations  observers,  on  the  night  of  4  March 
1949,  saw  from  Mt.  Terbelar  truck  traffic  approach- 
ing Angistron  from  Bulgaria.64 

97.  Members  of  the  Special  Committee  who 
visited  this  area  in  May  1949  were  convinced  that 
supplies  could  have  reached  the  guerrillas  there 
only  from  Bulgaria,  since  the  Greek  side  of  the 
guerrilla  perimeter  was  closely  controlled  by  the 
Greek  Army.65 

(d)  Return  of  Greek  guerrillas  after 
hospitalization 

98.  Many  witnesses  testified  to  the  existence  in 
Bulgaria  of  a  highly  organized  system  for  return- 
ing guerrillas  to  fight  after  hospitalization. 
Wounded  guerrillas  were  evacuated  from  Greece 
to  first  aid  or  clearing  stations  near  the  border.66 
They  were  then  transferred  by  truck,  train,  and 
sometimes  by  plane,  to  large  hospitals  at  Sofia87 
and  at  Bankia.88  Many  of  them  were  sent  on  to 
hospitals  at  Sinaia  and  Bucharest  in  Eomania. 

99.  Convalescent  guerrillas  were  sent  to  Berko- 
vitsa,09  which  was  used  as  a  staging  camp  for 
returning  guerrillas  to  fight  in  Greece.70    Espe- 

60  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/32,  3/W/261;  OG.4/25,  4/W/- 
286,  293;  OG.4/28,  4/W/351 ;  OG.4/29,  4/W/356;  OG.6/- 
31,  6/W/194  ;  OG.6/32,  6/W/240. 

61  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/17 ;  4/W/175. 
MA/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/20,  4/W/211. 
63A/AC.lG/SC.l/OG.4/22,     4/W/222 ;     OG.4/24,     4/W/- 

275 ;  OG.3/25,  3/W/160 ;  OG.3/33,  3/W/264. 
M  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/23. 
65  A/AC.16/711. 

68  Nevrokop,  A/AC.16/SC1/OG.3/30,  3/W/224,  250; 
Marikostenovo,  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  3/W/231 ;  OG.3/31, 
3/W/251;  Ortakioi,  OG.6/32,  6/W/241 ;  Tchekalarova, 
OG.4/28,  4/W/350 ;  Rodozem,  OG.4/28,  4/W/351 ;  Koli  Bar- 
djesme,  OG.6/30,  6/W/175;  Loftsa,  OG.4/20,  4/W/211; 
Petritch,  OG.3/30,  3/W/223,  OG.3/32,  3/W/261. 

87  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/14,  5/W/135. 

88  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  3/W/224. 

69  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/35,  2/W/429 ;  OG.3/25,  3/W/160 
OG.3/30,  3/W/222. 

7"A/AC.16/SC.l/OG.2/35,  2/W/429 ;  OG.3/25,  3/W/160 
OG.3/27,  3/W/169,  177;  OG.3/30,  3/W/235;  OG.3/32,  3/ 
W/260;  OG.4/22,  4/W/224;  OG.4/23,  4/W/256,  266 
OG.4/25,  4/W/287 ;  OG.4/27,  4/W/309,  315,  316 ;  OG.5/15 
5/W/159 ;  OG.6/29,  6/W/167 ;  OG.6/11,  6/W/188,  194,  220 
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cially  noteworthy  was  the  large  number  of  guer- 
rillas who  were  returned  from  hospitals  in  Bul- 
garia or  Romania  through  Yugoslavia  to  the  Ko- 
rona  salient.71  Evidence  of  the  participation  of 
the  Government  of  Bulgaria  in  the  movement  of 
guerrillas  is  found  in  the  highly  co-ordinated  use 
of  trucks  and  trains  for  their  transportation.72 

(e)   Camps  for  guerrillas 

100.  The  Greek  guerrillas  continue  to  use  the 
camp  at  Berkovitsa  as  the  principal  centre  in  Bul- 
garia for  mustering,  equipping  and  training  their 
forces.73  Evidence  shows  that,  in  March  1949, 
there  were  over  2,000  Greeks  there,  mostly  of 
military  age,  as  persons  over  fifty  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  for  military  service  had  been  segregated 
since  June  1948  in  a  camp  at  Byelogradchick.74 
The  Berkovitsa  organization  has  steadily  supplied 
very  considerable  reinforcements  to  the  guerrillas 
in  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Haidu,  Krasokhori 
and  Korona  areas.  For  example,  evidence  indi- 
cates that  between  mid-March  and  mid- April  194S 
at  least  750  guerrillas  were  returned  to  Greece' 
from  this  camp.  There  is  also  ample  evidence  tc 
show  that  these  military  movements  have  been 
carried  out  with  the  knowledge  and  active  assist- 
ance of  the  Bulgarian  authorities.76 

(f)  Recruitment  of  guerrillas 

101.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Bulgarian  aui 
thorities  have  given  every  assistance  in  the  recruit 
ment  of  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  for  the  guerrill; 
forces.  Several  groups  of  Greeks  living  in  th< 
Petritch-Svetivrats  area  in  Bulgaria  were  com 
pelled  to  join  the  guerrilla  ranks  between  Febru 
ary  and  April  1949. 76  Furthermore,  many  chil 
dren,  some  as  young  as  fourteen,  previously  re 
moved  by  the  Greek  guerrillas  from  Greece  t< 
Bulgaria,  have  been  sent  as  recruits  to  the  guerrilli 
forces  in  Greece.77 

(g)  Summary 

102.  To  recapitulate,  the  Special  Committee  ha 
obtained  evidence  that  Bulgaria  has  furnished  th 
guerrillas  with  great  quantities  of  military  sup 
plies,  allowed  them  use  of  its  territory  for  tactica 
purposes,  maintained  camps  for  them  and  returnei 

"  See  especially  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/27,  3/W/170,  17! 
182 ;  OG.3/28,  3/W/209 ;  and,  for  Romania,  pars.  116-11 
below. 

ra  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/24,  4/W/270,  271 ;  A/AC.16/SC.1/ 
OG.4/25,  4/W/290.  _ 

73  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/27,  4/W/312,  327;  OG.4/28,  4/W/ 
348 ;  OG.5/14,  5/W/135.  __ 

74  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  3/W/227,  232 ;  OG.3/32,  3/W, 
258;  OG.4/25,  4/W/294;  OG.6/30,  6/W/179;  OG.6/3 
6/W/221. 

75  A/A0.16/SC.1/OG.3/28,  3/W/188 ;  OG.3/30,  3/W/22C 
OG  4/25,  4/W/284 ;  OG.4/27,  4/W/324,  327 ;  OG.6/31,  6, 
W/180,  181,  182,  183,  223. 

76  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/28,  3/W/194 ;  OG.3/29,  3/W/21S 
OG.4/25,  4/W/295 ;  OG.4/27,  4/W/314,  322. 

77  See  par.  122  below. 
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lem  to  fight  after  hospitalization.  It  has  also 
iven  assistance  in  recruitment  for  the  guerrilla 
)rces. 

'ugoslavia 
Moral  support 

103.  There  have  been  many  statements  in  the 
ugoslav  Press  and  in  radio  broadcasts  from 
ugoslavia  indicating  moral  support  of  the  Greek 
Lierrilla  movement.  For  example,  on  20  March 
)49,  Borba,  the  official  organ  of  the  Yugoslav 
ommunist  Party,  in  an  article  which  was  also 
roadcast  during  the  "week  of  solidarity  with  the 
anting  Greek  people",  stated  that  "in  this  coun- 
y  that  week  will  pass  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  on 
le  part  of  our  people  with  the  struggle  of  the 
reek  people  who  have  revolted  against  the  Athens 
igime  and  against  the  monarcho-fascists  main- 
ining  power  with  the  aid  of  foreign  intervention 
id  terror".78 

104.  Mr.  Kulishevsky,  Premier  of  the  People's 
epublic  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia,  stated  on  10 
pril  1949,  during  the  third  congress  of  the  Yugo- 
av  Popular  Front : 

"Our  attitude  as  regards  the  fight  of  our  people 
i  Aegean  Macedonia  and  the  struggle  of  the 
reek  people  in  general  has  not  been  changed  by 
te  Cominform's  decision.  Our  greatest  sympa- 
ties  are  with  the  heroic  Greek  people  and  with 
ie  Macedonian  people  who  are  still  engaged  in 
Leir  fight  and  they  will  continue  to  have  our  moral 
ipport  as  they  have  had  it  until  now."  79 

105.  The  Special  Committee  has  noted,  how- 
rer,  a  recent  change  in  the  situation.  On  6  July 
>49,  the  "Free  Greece"  radio,  which  had  some 
me  before  July  1949  been  transferred  from  the 
cinity  of  Belgrade  to  that  of  Bucharest,80  ac- 
ised  Yugoslavia  of  permitting  tactical  use  of 
ugoslav  territory  in  the  Kaimakchalan  area  by 
te  Greek  Army  in  operations  against  the  Greek 
lerrillas  and,  on  7  July  1949  declared  that  Yugo- 
avia  had  ambitions  to  annex  "Aegean"  Mace- 
mia  to  Yugoslavia.  On  10  July  1949,  Marshal 
ito,  in  an  address  at  Pola,  stated  that  "Demo- 
'atic  Greece"  had  fallen  "into  a  trap"  in  making 
lese  accusations,  and  that  this  "treachery"  might 
ive  "fatal  consequences  for  the  Greek  liberation 
ovement".  Marshal  Tito,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
ared  that  Yugoslavia  must  close  the  Greek- 
ugoslav  frontier.81 


lA/AC.16/621. 

**  A/AC.16/662,  annex  A,  pp.  1-4 ;  for  other  statements 
support,  see  Vice-Premier  Moshe  Pijade  in  Borba,  6 

arch    1949,  '.and   A/AC.16/596    (Radio    Belgrade),   627 

3orba)    and    724    {Nova    Makedonia— Yugoslav    news- 

tper)  and  Radio  Belgrade,  29  April  1949,  broadcasting 
the  Romanian  language  that  Yugoslavia  "had  always 

(fended  the  just  cause  of  the  Greek  people  and  had  fully 

pported  it". 

MA/AC.16/772,  and  par.  117  below. 

"  A/AC.16/771 ;   see  also  A/AC.16/773  and  A/AC.16/- 

3.1/OG.3/34/S-l/rev.  1  and  S-2. 
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106.  The  Special  Committee  has  received  little 
evidence  concerning  the  continued  activities  after 
January  1949  of  the  "Aid  Committees"  in  Yugo- 
slavia mentioned  in  the  Special  Committee's  report 
of  1948.82 

2.  Material  assistance 

(a)  Introduction 

107.  Although  the  Greek  guerrillas  have  main- 
tained concentrations  on  the  Greek- Yugoslav  fron- 
tier, the  evidence  available  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  material  assistance  from 
Yugoslavia  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  diminished. 

(b)   Tactical  use  of  territory 

108.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Greek  guerrillas 
have  used  Yugoslav  territory  for  tactical  purposes 
during  important  military  operations.  There  is, 
however,  some  evidence  that,  in  the  course  of  minor 
operations  in  the  Fiorina  area,  Greek  guerrillas 
made  use  of  Yugoslav  territory.  On  16  February 
1949,  a  small  guerrilla  group  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack from  Yugoslav  territory  against  a  Greek 
frontier  post.83  Furthermore,  on  17  February 
1949,  United  Nations  observers  saw  guerrillas, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  Greek  Army,  retreat  into 
Yugoslavia.84 

109.  More  important,  however,  was  the  move- 
ment of  guerrilla  transport  and  personnel  from 
Bulgaria  through  southern  Yugoslavia  into  the 
Vitsi  area85  and  the  Korona  salient.86  Members 
of  the  Special  Committee  who  visited  the  Yugo- 
slav border  on  18  May  1949  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Army  made  it  impossible  for 
supplies  to  have  reached  this  salient  except 
through  Yugoslavia.87 

(c)  Supplies 

110.  The  evidence  indicates  that  three  routes 
have  been  used  for  the  transport  of  supplies  from 
Yugoslavia  to  the  guerrillas  fighting  in  Greece. 
One  has  been  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Prespa 
to  Laimos  and  thence  to  the  Vitsi  area,  Ayios  Ger- 
manos  and  Plati.88  Along  this  route,  in  the  region 
where  the  frontiers  of  Albania,  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia meet,  supplies  coming  from  Albania,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  from  Yugoslavia,  have  maintained 

82  A/574,  par.  110;  see,  however,  witness  5/W/116, 
A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/13,  annex  A,  p.  3. 

83  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/10. 

84  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/10 ;  see  also  witness  evidence  in 
OG.5/14  for  incident  of  22  April  1949,  when  a  group  of  12 
or  14  guerrillas  crossed  the  frontier  into  Yugoslavia,  well 
within  the  visual  range  of  three  Yugoslav  frontier  posts : 
5/W/153,  154,  OG.5/14,  annex  B,  pp.  28  to  30. 

85  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/26,  4/W/296;  OG.5/16,  5/W/159, 
167;  OG.3/28,  3/W/209,  212;  OG.3/27,  3/W/177. 

86  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  3/W/221 ;  OG.4/24,  4/W/270. 
"  A/AC.16/711. 

18  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/26,  2/W/359  ;  OG.2/31,  2/W/385, 
392,  395 ;  OG.5/10,  5/W/78 ;  OG.5/14,  5/W/129. 
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a  considerable  guerrilla  force  in  the  field  in  the 
Vitsi  area.89 

111.  The  second  has  been  across  Kaimakchalan, 
where  mule  paths  have  been  used  to  supply  small 
groups  of  guerrillas  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Ardhea  plain  around  Loutraki.90  Thirdly,  sup- 
plies and  personnel  have  moved  from  the  Belles 
region,  in  an  area  where  the  Bulgarian,  Greek  and 
Yugoslav  frontiers  meet,  to  Lithoto  and  Kavalaris, 
and  also  round  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Doiran  to 
the  Korona  salient.91 

112.  Before  March  1949,  supplies  of  a  varied 
nature  apparently  sent  through  Yugoslavia  were 
received  by  the  guerrillas.  They  included  motor 
vehicles,  anti-aircraft  guns,  machine  guns,  rifles, 
mines,  ammunition,  food,  clothing  and  timber.92 

Evidence  regarding  supplies  from  Yugoslavia 
since  March  1949  is  scanty.93 

(d)  Return  of  Greek  guerrillas  after  hospital- 
ization 

113.  The  principal  hospital  centre  for  Greek 
guerrillas  in  Yugoslavia  was  at  Katlanska  Banya, 
near  Skoplje,94  where  the  building  of  a  spa  furn- 
ished important  hospital  facilities.95  During  the 
latter  part  of  1948  and  early  in  1949,  guerrillas 
treated  at  this  centre  were  regularly  returned  to 
Greece  to  fight.96  More  recently,  however,  the 
majority  of  wounded  guerrillas  evacuated  to 
Yugoslavia  remained  there  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore being  sent  to  Bulgaria  or  Roumania.97  Very 
few  guerrillas  were  returned  from  Yugoslavia  di- 
rectly to  Greece  after  February  1949,  although 
some  guerrillas  were  returned  through  Yugoslavia 
after  treatment  in  other  countries.98 

(e)  Camps  for  guerrillas 

114.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  up  to 
March  1949  there  were  movements  of  guerrillas 
from  Yugoslavia  to  Greece,99  but  that  there  has 

89  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/22,  4/W/229;  OG.5/13,  5/W/115, 
119 ;  OG.5/14,  5/W/136. 

90  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/33,  3/W/363. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/27,  3/W/174,  175,  184;  OG.3/28, 
3/W/191;  OG.4/23,  4/W/252;  OG.4/24,  4/W/269. 

"  A/AC.16/SC1/OG.2/24,  2/W/341 ;  OG.2/26,  2/W/359 ; 
OG2/27,  2/W/363;  OG.2/28,  2/W/364,  365;  OG.5/12, 
5/W/104;  OG.4/22,  4/W/229 ;  OG.3/27,  3/W/171 ;  OG.5/- 
13,  5/W/115  ;    OG.5/14,  5/W/129. 

M  Except  in  the  area  of  Korona  where  up  to  April  1949 
food,  clothing  and  ammunition  are  reported  to  have  been 
received    (A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/16,  5/W/171). 

w  A/AC.lG/SCl/OG.4/31,4/W/372. 

■  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/31,  2/W/384,  393  ;  OG.2/32,  2/W/- 
408;    OG.2/35,  2/W/428;    OG.3/29,  3/W/219;    OG.5/14, 

5/W/139. 

00  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/36,  l/W/403 ;  OG.2/32,  2/W/408 ; 
OG.2/35,  2/W/428 ;    OG.5/14,  5/W/136,  157. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/35,  2/W/428;  OG.3/28,  3/W/213; 
OG.3/30,  3/W/222 ;   OG.3/31,  3/W/242. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/31,  2/W/395,  399;  OG.2/35,  2/- 
W/428. 

w  A/AC.16/SC1/OG.2/31,  2/W/393 ;  OG.3/29,  3/W/219 ; 
OG.5/14,  5/W/139 ;  OG.5/10,  5/W/78;  OG.2/31,  2/W/385, 
392. 
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been  a  steady  diminution  during  1949  in  the  flow 
of  replacements  for  the  Greek  guerrilla  forces 
from  camps  in  Yugoslavia,  particularly  from 
Bulkes. 

(f)   Summary 

115.  To  recapitulate,  the  Special  Committee 
has  obtained  evidence  that  aid  from  Bulgaria  to 
the  guerrillas  in  the  Korona  salient  has  passed 
through  Yugoslav  territory,  along  certain  fixed 
routes.  During  the  Special  Committee's  survey 
of  northern  Greece  in  late  May  1949,  members 
who  visited  the  Yugoslav  border  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  aid  by  Yugoslavia,  particularly  the  use  of 
her  territory  by  Greek  guerrillas,  had  been  lim- 
ited.1 Evidence  received  early  in  July  1949  indi- 
cated that  the  Yugoslav  frontier  authorities  had 
received  instructions  to  close  the  frontier.2  Since 
then,  attacks  on  the  Yugoslav  regime  over  the 
"Free  Greece"  radio,  public  statements  by  Yugo- 
slav officials,  and  in  particular  the  statement  by 
Marshal  Tito  on  10  July  1949  3  that  the  Yugoslav 
frontier  would  be  closed,  have  indicated  a  situa: 
tion  which  the  Special  Committee  is  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  evaluate. 


C.    SUPPORT  OF  THE  GREEK  GUERRILLA  MOVEMENT 
BY  ROMANIA 


116.  In  the  light  of  paragraph  9  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  27  Novembei 
1948*  which  recommended  that  all  Members  oi 
the  United  Nations  and  all  other  States  "ref  rah 
from  any  action  designed  to  assist  directly  or 
through  any  other  government  any  armed  group 
fighting  against  the  Greek  Government",  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  has  taken  note  of  certain  activities 
in  countries  other  than  the  northern  neighbours 
of  Greece,  particularly  Komania,  in  support  of  th< 
Greek  guerrilla  movement. 

1.  Location  of  the  "Free  Greece'''  radio  station 

117.  In  its  first  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  Special  Committee  stated  that  the  "Fre< 
Greece"  radio  station  was  located  in  Yugoslavs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade.5  The  radio  directior 
finder  tests  carried  out  by  the  Special  Committe* 
in  July  1949  6  have  conclusively  established  7  thai 
this  station  is  now  in  Romania  in  the  vicinity  o: 
Bucharest.  This  station  continues  to  incite  th< 
Greek  people  to  rebel  against  the  Government  o: 
Greece. 


1  A/AC.16/711. 

2  A/AC.16/S0.1/OG.3/34/S-2. 

3  A/AC.16/771. 

4  See  annex  1,  res.  193  (III)  A. 
6  A/574,  par.  116. 
« A/AC.16/772. 

'  The  radio  direction  finder  tests  were  conducted  unde. 
extremely  favourable  technical  conditions  which  guaran 
tee  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
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Other  support 

118.  The  evidence  obtained  by  the  Special  Com- 
ittee  indicates  that  during  the  period  covered 
|  this  report,  Eomania  has  supported  the  Greek 
lerrilla  movement  in  other  ways.  Much  pub- 
:ity  has  been  given  in  Romania  to  the  activities 

the  "National  Committee  for  Aid  to  the  Greek 
?ople".  Radio  Bucharest  has  frequently  an- 
amced  details  of  collections  "in  aid  of  the  Greek 
emocratic  Army",  and  witnesses  have  given  evi- 
nce of  such  activities.8 

119.  Furthermore,  evidence  obtained  from  many 
itnesses  has  indicated  that,  since  November  1948, 
rge  numbers  of  wounded  Greek  guerrillas  have 
en  sent  to  Romania  for  treatment  in  Bucharest, 
naia,  Kasimovo  and  Moniassa.9  These  guer- 
llas  have  been  systematically  sent,  after  treat- 
snt,  to  Berkovitsa  and  thence  back  to  the  guer- 
tla  ranks  in  Greece.  There  is  also  considerable 
idence  that  Greek  children  previously  removed 
om  Greece  by  the  Greek  guerrillas  have  been 
nt  from  Romania  to  Berkovitsa  on  their  way 
ck  to  Greece,  as  recruits  for  the  guerrilla 
rces.10  A  witness  n  spoke  of  supply  dumps  in 
wnania  and  of  one  in  particular  located  in  a 
rest  between  Ploesti  and  Campian,  from  which 
capons  captured  from  the  Germans  were  regu- 
rly  despatched  by  rail  to  the  guerrillas. 

RECRUITMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

FIGHT  WITH  THE  GREEK  GUERRILLAS" 

120.  In  March  1949,  the  Special  Committee  be- 
n  to  receive  reports  of  the  presence  of  Greek 
ildren  in  the  combat  units  of  the  guerrillas, 
lese  children,  who  for  the  most  part  had  been 
moved  from  their  homes  in  Greece  by  the  guer- 
las  in  1948  and  taken  to  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
ugoslavia,  allegedly  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
-ve  been  compelled  by  the  guerrillas  to  return  to 
;ht.13  Since  March  1949,  the  Special  Committee 
s  received  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
reek  guerrilla  movement  is  utilizing  children 
•wn  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  both  boys  and  girls, 
fighting  groups.    The  following  examples  have 

'  See  in  particular  Radio  Bucharest  on  7,  18,  19  and  20 

nuary  and  14  June  1949;  A/AC.16/551,  A/AC.16/559; 

tnesses  5/W/51,  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/8,  annex  A,  p.  4 ; 

W/236,  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  annex  C,  p.  2;  A/AC. 

AV.90. 

'See     especially      A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/27,      3/W/181; 

J.3/28,  3/W/212,  214;  OG.3/30,  3/W/225,  229,  230,  233; 

J.3/31,  3/W/247;   OG.4/24,  4/W/269 ;  OG.4/27,  4/W/- 

5. 

10  See  especially  A/AC.16/W.88 ;  par.  122  below ;  A/AC- 

/SC.l/OG.2/25,  2/W/431;  OG.3/27,  3/W/172;  OG.3/30, 

W/227,   230;    OG.3/32,   3/W/259;    OG.4/26,   4/W/294; 

J.5/17,  5/W/172. 

UA/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/30,  annex  C,  3/W/236. 

u  See  ch.  IV,  pars.  131-136. 

uA/AC.16/SC.l/OG.2/36,  2/W/434,  435;   OG.4/27,  4/- 

/325;  OG.5/12,  5/W/112. 
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been  taken  from  the  evidence  on  this  subject  ob- 
tained from  witnesses." 

1.  Albania 

121.  Greek  children  in  Elbasan,  in  November 

1948,  received  instruction  in  military  drill  before 
being  sent  to  Greece  on  reaching  the  age  of  fif- 
teen.15 Here  in  January  1949,  the  older  children 
of  a  group  of  600,  aged  from  five  to  seventeen, 
were  being  drafted  to  fighting  units,  five  or  ten  to 
a  company.16  A  Greek  girl  of  sixteen,  who  sur- 
rendered on  17  April  1949,  had  been  sent  back 
from  Albania  on  15  March  1949  for  military  train- 
ing to  Plati  in  Greece.17    At  the  end  of  March 

1949,  a  general  order  was  issued  at  Delvine  for 
the  conscription  of  all  Greeks  over  fifteen.18  On 
18  April  1949,  the  Government  of  Albania  stated 
that  there  were  no  Greek  children  in  Albania.19 

2.  Bulgaria 

122.  Groups  of  children  have  repeatedly  been 
assembled  at  Berkovitsa,20  and  sent  back  from 
Bulgaria  to  Greece  to  train  for  combat  units.21 
Their  arrival  at  guerrilla  centres  and  at  training 
camps  in  Greece,  at  Kallithea,  Andartikon,  Plati, 
Dhipotoma  and  Khloi,  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  witnesses.22  In  particular,  one  boy  of 
fifteen  who  was  wounded  and  captured  on  24  June 
1949  described  how,  when  he  arrived  at  the  train- 
ing camp  of  Kallithea  on  23  March  1949,  he  found 
about  200  Greek  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen.  They  spent  six  weeks  doing 
military  training  before  being  sent  to  military 
units  at  Andartikon.23  Another  boy  of  fifteen 
who  surrendered  in  April  1949  told  how  he  had 
been  taken  from  Berkovitsa  on  16  April  1949, 
along  with  thirty  other  children,  to  Khloi  for 
training.24  Another  boy  of  fourteen,  forcibly  re- 
cruited in  Greece  in  February  1949,  was  taken  to 
Berkovitsa,  from  where  he  was  conducted  in  a 
convoy  by  Bulgarian  soldiers  to  the  Yugoslav  bor- 
der and  thence  to  the  Prespa  area  in  Greece.  He 
was  wounded  and  captured  on  15  May  1949.25 

"  A/AC.16/W.88  gives  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
evidence  up  to  15  May  1949. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/22,  2/W/322;  OG.2/30,  2/W/383. 

M  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/18,  5/W/192. 

"  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/14,  5/W/141. 

18  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.1/33,  l/W/385.  Cf.  OG.5/17,  5/- 
W/178. 

"A/AC.16/678  and  ch.  IV,  par.  135  below. 

"  See  ch.  Ill  C  for  evidence  regarding  the  return 
of  Greek  children  to  Berkovitsa  from  Romania. 

"See  especially  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/35,  2/W/429; 
OG.3/31,  3/W/247;  OG.4/26,  4/W/294 ;  OG.4/27,  4/W/- 
342;  OG.4/28,  4/W/347;  OG.5/19,  5/W/199;  OG.6/30, 
6/W/179. 

22  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/31,  2/W/393  ;  OG.2/35,  2/W/432  ; 
OG.4/25,  4/W/293  ;  OG.4/26,  4/W/303  ;  OG.5/17,  5/W/173, 
174. 

28  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/36,  2/W/435. 

24  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.4/27,  4/W/325. 

asA/AC.16/SC.l/OG.5/16,  5/W/169. 
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3.  Yugoslavia 

123.  One  witness  spoke  of  children  sent  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  1947  being  returned  to  the  Korona  salient 
in  October  1948 ,26  but  no  other  evidence  has  come 
to  the  Committee's  attention  concerning  the  return 
from  Yugoslavia  of  children  previously  removed 
from  Greece.  Yugoslav  territory,  however,  has 
been  used  for  the  passage  of  children  between 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  the  last  reported 
instance  being  in  April  1949,  when  200  children 
on  their  way  from  Skodra  to  Berkovitsa  crossed 
Yugoslavia  by  road.2T 

Chapter  IV.  Co-operation  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
With  Other  International  Organizations 

A.  PROBLEM  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REFUGEES 

124.  Because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee has  still  been  unable  to  assist  those  Govern- 
ments to  settle  problems  arising  from  the  presence 
of  refugees  in  those  three  States.28  The  Special 
Committee  studied,  however,  the  problem  of  the 
Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  refugees  in 
Greece  and  recommended  that  this  problem  be 
turned  over  to  a  competent  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  watched  with  interest  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion in  providing  for  these  refugees.29  Liaison 
has  been  maintained  through  the  Athens  office  of 
Iro,  which  has  kept  the  Special  Committee  in- 
formed of  all  important  developments.30 

125.  The  latest  information  makes  the  Special 
Committee  hopeful  that  the  international  refugee 
problem  in  Greece  is  well  on  the  road  to  solution.31 
It  appears  that  1,080  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian 
and  Yugoslav  refugees  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Special  Committee's  arrival  in  November  1947 
have  been  transferred  from  Greece  to  re-settlement 
camps  in  Italy  (320  Albanians,  283  Bulgarians 
and  477  Yugoslavs).32  A  further  159  cases  of 
Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  refugees  are 
awaiting  final  action  in  Greece.33    Only  eighty- 


30  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.3/27,  3/W/175. 
m  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/18,  5/W/182. 

28  See  res.  109  (II),  pars.  5  (3)  and  6  for  the  Special 
Committee's  mandate.  For  action  of  Special  Committee 
in  1948,  see  A/574,  pars.  87  to  97 ;  A/692,  par.  12 ;  A/644, 
pars.  23-24. 

29  The  Iko  informed  the  Special  Committee  on  8  July 
1948  that  it  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  this  task  (A/644,  par.  24). 

80  See  A/AC.16/W.72,  A/AC.16/SR.124,  A/AC.16/SR.138, 
pp.  1-5;  A/AC.16/660,  A/AC.16/747;  A/AC.16/PV.162. 

"  Letter  dated  20  June  1949  from  local  Athens  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ieo,  A/AC.16/747  and  A/AC.16/PV.162. 

,2At  the  time  of  its  original  study,  29  December  1947, 
the  Special  Committee  had  been  informed  there  were  1,236 
such  refugees  in  Greece. 

88  The  Ieo  has  found  2,212  international  refugees,  other 
than  the  Albanians,  Bulgarians  and  Yugoslavs  referred  to 
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eight  of  the  original  refugee  applicants  have  been 
found  ineligible  for  aid  by  Iro  and  remain  in 
Greece.  However,  the  international  refugee  prob- 
lem in  Greece  is  a  continuing  one  and  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  has  received  new 
applicants  for  aid  each  month. 

B.    INTERNAL  REFUGEES  IN  GREECE 

126.  While  carrying  out  in  Greece  in  1948  and 
1949  the  task  entrusted  to  them  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee 
have  noted  with  anxiety  the  serious  social  and 
humanitarian  problem  created  by  the  number  of 
internal  Greek  refugees  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  which  has  increased  from  approximately 
18,600  in  January  1947  to  nearly  a  million  in  Janu- 
ary 1949,  or  approximately  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  Greece.34 

127.  Representatives  in  Greece  of  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  charged  with  providing  ad- 
visory services  and  material  aid  to  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment.35 warned  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
in  a  joint  letter  in  November  1948,  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problem,  which  was  of  "such  magnitude  that 
it  was  far  beyond  the  scope  of  programmes  which 
had  been  planned  and  far  beyond  the  resources 
which  Greece  had  itself  or  had  available  to  it 
from  any  other  source".38 

128.  After  receiving  detailed  current  informa- 
tion from  representatives  of  these  agencies,37 
the  Special  Committee,  on  3  March  1949,  request- 
ed its  Principal  Secretary  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  plight  of  these  refu- 
gees and  the  humanitarian  problem  involved.38 
The  Secretary-General  informed  the  Principal 
Secretary,  on  4  April  1949,  that  in  his  opinion  no 
basis  existed  at  that  time  for  any  formal  action  by 
the  United  Nations.39 

129.  Subsequently,  on  13  May  1949,  the  Special 
Committee  heard  further  statements  on  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  from  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  welfare  mission  and  the  Greek  Red  Cross.4* 


above,  eligible  for  aid.  They  are  being  processed  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  (A/AC.16/747). 

34 See  A/AC.16/538,  A/AC.16/601,  annex;  A/AC.16/691 
and  especially  A/AC.16/PV.139,  p.  2.  The  total  number  oi 
persons  who  had  proved  their  eligibility  and  were  receiv 
ing  state  aid  was,  at  the  end  of  January  1949,  666,000 ;  or 
1  April  1949,  700,000;  on  30  June  1949,  560,899  (see  par 
130  above).  This  figure,  however,  did  not  represent  tht 
full  total  of  refugees. 

58  World  Health  Organization,  United  Nations  Welfan 
Mission,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Na 
tions  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

36A/AC.16/SR.139;  A/AC.16/PV.139,  p.  4. 

37  A/AC.16/SR.139 ;  A/AC.16/PV.139. 

88  A/AC.16/601  and  annexed  memorandum  concerning 
the  internal  refugee  situation  in  Greece;  also  A/AC.16/ 
SR.141,  pp.  1-2. 

8,A/AC.16/665. 

"•  A/AC16/PV.156 ;  see  also  A/AC.16/686,  A/AC.16/691 
A/AC.16/700. 
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'n  consequence,  it  requested  the  Principal  Secre- 
ary  to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General  all  recent 
nformation  on  the  subject.41  On  the  basis  of 
his  information,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
ural  Organization,  on  15  June  1949,  decided  to 
end  to  Greece  Mr.  Carneiro,  Brazilian  member  of 
he  Board,  to  conduct  an  enquiry  into  the  educa- 
ional  and  cultural  needs  of  children  of  refugees 
,nd  to  allocate  funds  voted  by  the  Board  to  aid 
hese  children.  Mr.  Carneiro  made  a  statement 
lefore  the  Special  Committee  on  19  July  1949. 

130.  On  28  June  1949,  the  Special  Committee, 
n  response  to  a  request  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
ral  for  its  advice,  sent  a  telegram  stating  that 
the  plight  of  the  refugees  represents  a  humani- 
arian  problem  of  such  proportions  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  might  appropriately 
onsider  a  resolution  urging  the  specialized  agen- 
ies  and  non-governmental  organizations  to  extend 
11  appropriate  assistance  within  the  scope  of  their 
esponsibilities  and  the  limits  of  their  resources".42 
)n  13  July  1949,  the  Greek  Minister  of  Welfare  an- 
tounced  that  improved  security  conditions  had 
>ermitted  the  re-settlement  of  130,000  refugees. 
?he  problems  of  their  physical  re-settlement  and 
conomic  rehabilitation  are  of  serious  concern  to 
he  Greek  Government. 

.    GREEK  CHILDREN  REMOVED  FROM  GREECE 

131.  In  the  course  of  1948,  some  25,000  Greek 
hildren  were  removed  from  Greece  and  retained 
n  the  territories  of  the  northern  neighbours  of 
Jreece  and  other  countries.43  In  its  resolution 
93  (III)  C  of  27  November  1948,  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  "the  return  to  Greece  of 
Jreek  children  at  present  away  from  their  homes 
phen  the  children,  their  father  or  mother  or,  in 
lis  or  her  absence,  their  closest  relative,  express 
.  wish  to  that  effect.44  All  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  States,  on  the  territories  of 
ehich  those  children  were  to  be  found,  were  invited 
o  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  implementa- 
ion  of  the  recommendation.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
ral  was  instructed  to  request  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
led  Crescent  Societies  to  organize  and  ensure 
iaison  with  the  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
>f  the  States  concerned  with  a  view  to  adopting 
neasures  in  the  respective  countries  for  imple- 
aenting  the  recommendation. 

132.  In  view  of  this  resolution  the  Special  Com- 
nittee  has  confined  its  work  to  gathering  supple- 
nentary  information  from  witnesses  interrogated 
>y  its  observation  groups  concerning  the  removal 
if  the  children  and  their  subsequent  living  con- 

a  A/AC.16/714. 
"A/AC.16/SR.163. 

^  A/574,  pars.  117-123;  A/692,  par.  14;  A/AC.16/514. 
"  See  eh.  I,  par.  10 ;  see  also  annex  1  for  full  text  of 
es.  193  (III)  C. 
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ditions.45  At  the  same  time,  it  has  followed  with 
interest  the  work  of  the  various  international  and 
national  Red  Cross  organizations  ^  and  has  main- 
tained liaison  with  the  Secretary-General.47 

133.  The  Special  Committee  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived information  from  the  International  Red 
Cross  indicating  that  any  of  the  Greek  children 
have  been  returned  through  the  good  offices  of 
that  organization.48  Petitions,  however,  for  the 
return  of  5,748  children  had  been  submitted  by 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  by  5  July  1949.49  The  latest 
detailed  information  received  concerning  the  prob- 
lem is  contained  in  a  report  of  3  June  1949  to  the 
Secretary-General  from  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  The  report  indicates  that  the  Red 
Cross  had  not  at  that  date  been  able  to  attain  its 
preliminary  objective  before  preparing  actual 
measures  for  repatriation,  namely,  that  of  obtain- 
ing lists  of  the  names  of  the  Greek  children  in 
camps  abroad.  Through  its  representatives,  the 
International  Red  Cross  has  investigated  the  liv- 
ing conditions  in  some  of  the  camps  for  these 
children  in  Bulgaria,50  Czechoslovakia,51  and 
Yugoslavia.  Conditions  in  these  camps  have  been 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  International  Red 
Cross  has  not,  however,  received  permission  to 
visit  all  the  countries  taking  care  of  Greek  children 
away  from  their  homes.52 

134.  The  report  also  states  inter  alia,  that  at 
the  end  of  April  1949,  11,845  Greek  children  were 
in  eight  Yugoslav  Red  Cross  hostels,  and  that 
3,347  were  living  with  their  parents  or  Greek 
refugee  families  in  Yugoslavia.  It  added  that, 
between  April  1948  and  March  1949,  the  approx- 


48  See,  for  example,  A/AC.16/W.71 ;  A/AC.16/SC.1/- 
OG.1/23/S-1;  A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.2/18  K,  annex  3,  and 
other  reports  passim.  Also  A/AC.16/SC.1/57,  annex  F, 
for  Special  Committee's  instructions  to  its  observation 
groups. 

16  See  especially  A/AC.16/SR.131,  p.  6 ;  A/AC.16/SR.133, 
p.  5;  A/AC.16/SC.2/Min.  40,  pp.  1-4;  A/AC.16/606, 
A/AC.16/607,  A/AC.16/686  and  A/AC.16/696.  See  also 
A/AC.16/PV.156  for  discussion  with  representatives  of 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  Society  and  United  Nations  agencies 
in  Greece  concerning  Greek  children  and  Greek  refugees. 

"  See  in  particular  A/AC.16/625/rev.  1. 

"  A/836. 

"See  A/AC.16/623;  A/AC.16/625/rev.  1,  and  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  22  July  1949. 

60  On  6  April  1949,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary-General, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  stated  that  there  were  then 
1,972  Greek  children  in  Bulgaria  (A/836,  p.  3). 

61  The  number  of  Greek  children  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
unknown  to  the  Special  Committee.  The  latest  official 
figure  is  2,235,  given  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  a  letter  to  the  Special  Committee  dated  24  November 
1948  (A/AC.16/514)  but  see  par.  134  above. 

52  Among  those  countries  is  Romania.  The  latest  official 
figures  (24  November  1948)  available  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee show  a  total  of  3,801  Greek  children  in  that  country 
(A/AC.16/514).  Since  that  time  additional  children  have 
arrived  from  Albania  (see  footnote  54  following)  and 
Yugoslavia  (see  par.  134)  while  other  children  have  been 
transferred  to  Berkovitsa  in  Bulgaria  (see  ch.  Ill,  par. 
122). 
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imate  number  of  Greek  children  transferred  from 
Yugoslavia  was  as  follows:  to  Czechoslovakia, 
3,550;  to  Hungary,  3,050;  to  Romania,  6,400; 
and  to  Poland,  500  M ;  the  total  being  13,500.  The 
Yugoslav  Red  Cross  has  also  informed  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  representatives  that  since  it 
was  in  direct  contact  with  the  Greek  Red  Cross 
the  intervention  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
was  not  essential.  "Greek  parents  could  apply 
directly  to  the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross  for  the  repa- 
triation of  the  children.  The  Yugoslav  Red  Cross 
was  also  ready  to  act  upon  requests  for  repatri- 
ation already  received  by  the  International  Red 
Cross." 

135.  Moreover,  the  report  notes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Albania  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  on  18  April  1949  that  the  question  of  the 
repatriation  of  Greek  children  no  longer  concerned 
Albania,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
Greek  children  in  Albania  at  that  time.54 

136.  The  transfer  of  Greek  children  by  Albania, 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania 55  to  countries  other  than 
Greece  appears  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Implementation  of  that  resolution  implied 
that  children  would  be  retained  where  they  were 
until  the  question  of  their  return  to  Greece  had 
been  settled. 

Chapter  V.  Conclusions 

A.    ALBANIA,  BULGARIA  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

137.  In  compliance  with  the  mandate  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Special 
Committee  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  and  good 
neighbourly  relations  between  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  on 
the  other.  The  Special  Committee  has  repeat- 
edly drawn  the  attention  of  the  interested  Gov- 
ernments to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions  of  21  October 
1947  and  27  November  1948.  The  Governments 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  have  never- 
theless continued  to  disregard  them. 

138.  The  Government  of  Greece  has  continued 
to  extend  its  co-operation  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee.   Despite  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 


03  On  9  June  1948,  the  Government  of  Poland  informed 
the  Government  of  Greece  that  there  were  no  Greek  chil- 
dren in  Poland  (A/AC.16/296). 

54  A/AC.16/678.  Witnesses  before  Observation  Group  1 
on  18  May  1949  stated,  however,  that  40  children  were 
concentrated  at  Delvine  (southern  Albania)  on  1  May 
1949  awaiting  transfer  to  an  unknown  destination  (A/AC- 
16/SC.1/OG.1/34,  p.  10,  l/W/394,  395).  Witnesses  have 
reported  children  being  sent  from  Albania  to  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Romania  as  late  as  April  1949 
(A/AC.16/SC.1/OG.5/8,  5/W/182,  184,  185  and  2/W/416). 

M  See  ch.  Ill  C  for  details  on  transfer  of  children  from 
Romania.  Ch.  Ill  also  summarizes  information  received 
by  the  Special  Committee  that  some  children  removed 
from  Greece  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  Greece  to 
fight  in  the  forces  of  the  Greek  guerrillas. 
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Special  Committee  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia, those  Governments  have  continued  to  re- 
fuse to  recognize  it  in  any  way. 


B.    ALBANIA  AND  BULGARIA 

139.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  continued  to 
give  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement.  Albania  is  the  principal 
source  of  material  assistance. 

140.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  directly  encour- 
aged and  incited  the  Greek  guerrillas  in  their  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  Greek  Government  by 
official  declarations  in  the  Press  and  in  radio 
broadcasts  from  Government-controlled  stations, 
by  visits  of  officials  to  the  camps  for  guerrillas 
and  by  the  continued  activities  of  "Aid  Commit- 
tees", which  were  established  in  1947  and  1948  for 
the  collection  of  money,  food  and  clothing. 

141.  Of  far  greater  moment,  however,  has  been 
the  material  assistance  which  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia have  given  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  These 
countries  have  provided  large  quantities  of  war 
material  and  other  supplies,  thus  enabling  them  to 
continue  fighting.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  al- 
lowed them  extensive  use  of  their  territories  to 
escape  from  the  Greek  Army  and  for  other  tactical 
purposes.  These  countries  have  also  actively  as- 
sisted the  guerrillas  in  the  recruitment  of  Greeks  in 
their  territories.  Furthermore,  a  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  their  territories  for  the  return  of 
guerrillas  to  fight  in  Greece  after  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals and  convalescent  centres.  Although  there 
can  be  no  objection  on  humanitarian  grounds  to  the 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  guerrillas  in  those  terri- 
tories, such  a  system  for  their  return  to  Greece 
after  hospitalization  constitutes  a  use  of  those  ter- 
ritories "as  a  base  for  the  preparation  or  launching 
of  armed  action",  and  is  therefore  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  paragraph  6  of  resolution  193  (III)  A 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


C.    YUGOSLAVIA 

142.  Yugoslavia  continued  to  give  moral  and 
material  aid  to  the  guerrillas  during  the  early  part 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report.  This 
country  allowed  the  use  of  its  territory  for  the 
passage  of  guerrillas  to  and  from  Greece,  facili- 
tated the  return  to  Greece  of  guerrillas  after  hos- 
pitalization, and  furnished  some  supplies  of  war 
materials.  However,  this  aid  has  diminished  and 
may  have  ceased. 


D.    GENERAL 


143.  The  Governments  which  received  Greek 
children  removed  from  Greece  have  not  complied 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  27  No- 
vember 1948  calling  on  them  to  co-operate  in  the 
return  of  the  children  to  their  families. 
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144.  In  violation  of  fundamental  humanitarian 
principles,  some  of  these  children,  both  boys  and 
iris,  of  adolescent  age,  have  been  sent  back  to 
rreece  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  guerrillas. 

145.  The  Special  Committee  has  noted  during 
le  period  under  review  that,  contrary  to  the  reso- 
ltion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  27  November 
948,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  support 
fforded  to  the  guerrillas  from  certain  States  not 
ordering  upon  Greece,  particularly  Romania, 
'he  existence  of  a  highly  co-ordinated  system  of 
lpport  is  apparent  in,  for  example,  the  return  of 
uerrillas  to  Greece  after  hospitalization  in  Ro- 
lania,  the  transfer  from  one  State  to  another  of 
reek  children,  and  the  fact  that  the  guerrilla 
idio  station  now  operates  from  Romania  and  not 
*om  Yugoslavia. 

146.  The  Special  Committee  reaffirms  the  con- 
usions  set  forth  in  its  previous  reports  to  the 
eneral  Assembly  and,  in  particular,  the  conclu- 
on  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  situation 


"constitutes  a  threat  to  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and  to  peace  in 
the  Balkans". 

Done  at  3  Marasli  Street,  Athens,  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  this  second  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
Representative  of :  {Signed) 


Australia 

Brazil 

China 

France 

Mexico 

Netherlands  J 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 
United  Kingdom 
United  States  of  America 
The  Principal  Secretary 


Sam  L.  Atyeo 

Rangel  de  Castro 

Wen  Yuan-niny 

Emile  Charveriat 

Omar  Josefe 

.  J.  A.  Keuchenitjs 

Ali  Haider  Abbasi 


Horace  Seymour 

Gerald  A.  Drew 

Raoul  Aglion 


Member  19,   1949 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


The  Conquering  March  of  an  Idea 


by  Ambassador  Philip  O.  Jessup  x 


The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  10,  1948,  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  proposed  convention  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  declaration  is  also  under  debate.  The 
columns  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
contain  numerous  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  propose  further  to  analyze  the 
text  or  to  defend  or  attack  the  drafting. 

At  this  time  the  American  Bar  Association  is 
faced  with  a  larger  question.  The  question  is 
whether  this  association  of  leaders  of  the  American 
legal  profession  will  earnestly  support  or  vigor- 
ously challenge  this  world-wide  effort  to  consoli- 
date and  to  spread  our  political  and  legal  philoso- 
phy of  the  position  of  the  individual  in  human 
society.  I  reject  the  possibility  of  a  third  alter- 
nation of  neutrality,  benevolent  or  otherwise.  The 
American  Bar  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  out- 
come of  this  campaign. 

No  one  would  be  so  Utopian  as  to  expect  to  find 
a  text  on  any  legal  subject  which  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  improvement  through  revision  by  any  com- 
petent group  of  lawyers.  All  legislation,  every 
resolution,  every  treaty,  represents  a  final  compro- 
mise. Stylistic  and  substantive  preferences  are 
subordinated  or  blended  in  the  agreed  text.  The 
process  of  accommodation  of  views  is  difficult  in  a 
resolutions  committee  of  an  association  such  as 
this,  in  the  convention  of  a  political  party  and  in  a 
state  or  federal  legislature.  It  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  when  the  process  is  international.  Here 
differences  of  language  are  physical  hurdles.  Dif- 
ferences of  ideas  rooted  in  widely  divergent  cul- 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  72d  Annual  Meeting 
of  llio  American  Bar  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Sept. 
6, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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tures  are  mountain  ranges  which  must  be  climbed 
before  the  plateau  of  agreement  is  reached. 

Francis  Wellman  entitled  his  book  published  in 
1903  The  Art  of  Cross- Examination.    He  consid- 
ered it  a  branch  of  the  art  of  advocacy.    The  nego- 
tiation of  international  accommodation  is  equally 
an  art.    It  involves  tolerance  and  a  degree  of  na- 
tional modesty.    We  are  not— and  I  hope  nevei 
will  be — engaged  in  the  business  of  ruling  the 
world.     It  is  not  true  that  the  fiat  of  the  United 
States  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines 
its  interposition.     It  is  true  that  our  system  has 
demonstrated  its  success,   and  that  success  has 
brought  us  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  foi 
leadership.     International  leadership  is  controlled 
by  an  innate  antitrust  law.    The  sanction  of  th( 
law  is  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  other  nations 
upon  which  confidence  true  international  leader- 
ship    depends.    Monopolistic     practices     defeal 
themselves  as  the  Germans  and  Japanese  hav< 
found  in  our  own  time,  and  as  others  may  find  t< 
their  cost.     On  the  other  hand,  contributing  pro 
fessional,  technical,  and  managerial  skill  to  an  in 
ternational  cooperation  pays  dividends. 

A  very  large  part  of  international  affairs  anc 
thus  of  the  process  of  international  accommoda 
tion,  concerns  the  relations  between  legal  person 
known  as  states.  This  is  necessarily  so.  But  r 
is  no  longer  novel  for  the  particular  interest  o: 
the  individual  human  being  to  break  through  tto 
mass  of  interstate  relationships.  Jefferson  coult 
see  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  thi 
mother  country  in  terms  of  individuals  as  well  a 
of  their  political  groupings.  Wilson  appealed  t 
the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  their  govern 
ment.  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  symbol  in  man; 
countries  today  because  he  felt  and  conveyed  a: 
interest  in  the  living  man  and  woman.    The  Com 
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aunists  pervert  the  process  by  seeking  to  subvert 
;overnments,  alleging  an  interest  in  the  common 
aan  whom  tney  blatantly  ignore  when  they  suc- 
eed  in  imposing  the  power  of  their  small  elite 
;overning  class. 

When  the  representatives  of  51  states  met  at 
>an  Francisco  in  1945  to  frame  a  world  constitut- 
ion, they  too  had  a  declaration  of  independence 
rom  tyranny  as  the  background  for  their  work. 
?his  was  the  Atlantic  Charter  incorporated  in 
he  United  Nations  declaration  of  January  1, 
942.  They  could  not  have  ignored,  if  they  had 
rished  to  do  so,  the  need  to  provide  for  a  decent 
espect  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Thus  the 
Charter  begins  with  its  declaration  that  "We,  the 
»eoples  of  the  United  Nations,"  (have)  "deter- 
mined to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
ights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
>erson,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  .  .  ." 
t  recites  that  the  peoples  have  drawn  the  Charter 
hrough  the  agency  of  their  representatives. 
?hese  representatives  selected  the  promotion  and 
ncouragement  of  respect  for  human  rights  and 
undamental  freedoms  as  one  of  the  purposes  of 
he  United  Nations.  They  charged  the  General 
Lssembly  with  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  realiza- 
lon  of  these  rights  and  freedoms.    They  devoted 

chapter  to  international  economic  and  social  co- 
peration  and  therein  made  it  mandatory  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  promote:  .  .  .  uni- 
ersal  respect  for,  and  observance  of  human  rights 
nd  fundamental  freedoms  .  .  ."  For  the 
chievement  of  this  specific  purpose  as  well  as 
thers,  all  members  pledged  themselves  "to  take 
Dint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the 
)rganization  .  .  .»  They  directed  the  Economic 
nd  Social  Council  to  set  up  a  commission  on 
uman  rights.  Thus,  as  John  Foster  Dulles  has 
aid,  the  United  Nations  was  created  "not  merely 
d  protect  State  against  State,  but  to  protect 
adividuals." 

Now  in  due  course  of  international  events  we 
re  confronted  with  the  normal  task  of  translating 
tito  more  definite  terms  the  general  principles 
rtiich  the  Charter  enunciates.  No  constitutional 
ocument  operates  without  the  supplement  of 
igislation.  It  was  a  pity  that  some  regarded  the 
Jnited  Nations  Charter  as  an  end  and  not  a  be- 
diming, as  a  finished  structure  rather  than  the 
rchitectural  blueprints.  Line  upon  line,  precept 
pon  precept,  the  Charter  is  now  building  its 
Tactical  reality.  In  the  words  of  a  great  Amer- 
2an  lawyer,  the  process  is  "slow  as  measured  by 
ur  lives  but  not  slow  as  measured  by  the  lives  of 
ations." 

The  present  effort  to  put  content  into  the  Char- 
3r  provisions  for  human  rights  takes  on  a  double 
spect  as  we  consider  it  here  in  the  American  Bar 
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Association.  There  is  first  the  aspect  which  con- 
fronts American  lawyers  who  must  ever  be  con- 
cerned to  see  that  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States  are  discharged  in  full  good  faith. 
The  Charter  is  a  treaty  and  as  such,  under  the 
Constitution,  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  provisions  of  this  treaty  with  respect  to  hu- 
man rights  are  not  wholly  self-operative.  This 
fact  provides  us  as  a  country  not  with  an  alibi  but 
with  an  obligation.  The  obligation  is  to  trans- 
form the  promise  and  the  hope  into  reality. 

The  second  aspect  which  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer  is  to  contribute  the  skills  of  the  legal 
profession  to  the  effective  discharge  of  the  national 
obligation.  There  is  no  place  in  this  task  for  fac- 
tional interest  or  for  arrogance.  We  have 
achieved  much  in  this  country  in  contributing  to 
the  philosophy  and  to  the  reality  of  human  rights. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  attained  perfection. 

We  recognize  in  our  own  legal  development  the 
importance  of  environmental  factors.  The  law 
of  water  rights  in  the  Southwest  is  not  used  or 
useful  in  New  England.  A  zoning  ordinance 
suited  to  New  York  City  is  not  applicable  to  a 
small  town  in  Iowa.  The  American  system  of 
political  parties  or  even  the  jury  system  may  have 
no  reality  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
Asia. 

Yet  there  is  a  unity  of  law.  It  is  a  unity  which 
overrides  divergencies  of  substance  and  pro- 
cedure. The  doctrine  of  consideration  is  not  a 
universal  nor  is  our  concept  of  a  trust.  Yet  there 
are  great  legal  maxims  which  express  general 
legal  truths.  We  recognize  their  universality  by 
naturalizing  them  without  anglicizing  their  labels. 
So  it  is  that  the  fundamental  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
itself  retains  its  Latin  name  as  do  the  equitable 
rule  sic  utere  tuo  and  the  de  minimis  doctrine.  So 
it  is  that  article  38  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice — which  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Charter — can  refer  to  "the  general 
principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations." 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations  of  lawyers  to  extend  the  range  and 
volume  of  these  general  principles  of  law  to  the 
end  envisaged  by  Cicero  when  : 

There  will  not  be  one  law  for  Rome  and  another  law 
for  Athens,  nor  one  law  today  and  another  tomorrow,  but 
among  all  peoples  and  for  all  time  one  and  the  same  law 
will  apply. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  pro- 
posed convention  are  steps  along  this  road.  The 
declaration  is  a  standard.  By  adding  it  to  the 
Charter  we  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  Bill 
of  Eights  was  added  to  the  Constitution.  Again 
we  have  not  reached  finality.  The  convention  is 
the  next  step — a  step  which  will  transmute  the 
general  guiding  principle  into  definite  legal  rule. 
When  we  have  the  rule  we  shall  need  machinery 
for  its  effective  implementation.  Neither  the 
principle  nor  the  rule  nor  the  machinery  will  elim- 
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inate  injustice  or  assure  respect  for  rights.  Our 
own  history  and  the  history  of  every  country 
teaches  us  this.  The  machinery  may  be  abused 
even  as  the  men  and  women  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect may  be  abused. 

We  are  attacked  by  the  false  prophets  because 
individual  cases  of  injustice  exist  even  in  this 
country  and  are  reported  in  the  press.  The  slur- 
ring propaganda  seeks  to  conceal  two  important 
truths.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  injustice 
in  this  country  is  headline  news  because  it  is  the 
exception,  because  it  is  a  striking  departure  from 
the  general  high  level  of  our  standards  of  conduct. 
The  second  important  truth  is  that  these  excep- 
tional cases  can  be  reported  because  we  have  a 
free  press  which  appeals  to  a  highly  developed 
social  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand  in  countries  shrouded  by  an 
iron  curtain,  or  we  may  well  say  curtained  by  an 
iron  shroud,  it  is  not  news  that  an  individual  is 
deprived  of  life  or  liberty,  is  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured. This  is  not  novel,  it  is  normal  to  their 
unhappy  way  of  life.  In  that  way  of  life  the  in- 
dividual is  nothing ;  the  state,  embodied  in  a  small 
ruling  clique,  is  everything.  Even  if  an  atrocity 
were  news  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it  could  not  be 
printed  in  those  countries  because  there  is  no  free 

Eress.     These  denials  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
uman  being  reach  the  press  only  when  they  pierce 
the  veil  and  reach  the  free  world  outside. 

If  we  had  already  attained  a  Ciceronian  unity 
of  law  and  a  spiritual  unity  in  our  philosophical 
concept  of  the  place  of  the  individual  in  human 
society,  it  could  be  argued  that  respect  for  human 
rights  is  not  a  matter  for  international  concern. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  law  enforcement  are 
indeed  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction. 
Yet  even  here  international  law  has  long  recog- 
nized and  our  government  and  international  tri- 
bunals have  long  asserted  that  there  is  a  standard 
of  civilized  justice.  Failure  to  live  up  to  that 
standard  resulting  in  injury  to  an  alien  individual 
has  long  been  acknowledged  to  engage  a  state's 
international  responsibility  to  pay  damages. 

The  international  society  has  come  more  slowly 
to  recognize  that  what  is  involved  is  really  a  con- 
cern for  the  individual  who  has  been  the  victim 
of  barbarous  treatment.  In  our  traditional  inter- 
national system  of  interstate  relationships  we  were 
impelled  to  confine  ourselves  largely  to  the  legal 
fiction  that  the  state  was  injured  through  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  its  citizen.  But  this  was  a 
procedural,  not  a  substantive  problem.    The  rule 

developed  in  the  era  of  essentially  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  states  and  is  still  law.  Interna- 
tional law  has  not  yet  been  fully  modernized  but 

it  has  progressed.  We  have  progressed  into  a 
multilateral  era.    We  have  learned  that  interna- 
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tional  organization  and  international  cooperation 
need  not  be  confined  to  postage  and  statistics  and 
weights  and  measures.  The  United  States  not  only 
accepts  this  concept  of  international  cooperation, 
it  glories  in  it.  We  affirm  and  take  pride  in  our 
leadership.  I  repeat  it  is  not  the  leadership  of 
monopoly  or  of  domination  but  a  participating 
and  shared  leadership. 

I  repeat  also  that  in  ratifying  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
cooperate  in  promoting  "universal  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms."  In  1945  we  were  free  to  choose.  We 
could  have  chosen  to  go  on  down  the  isolationist 
path.  Thank  God  we  chose  instead  the  upward 
path  of  cooperation. 

That  choice  has  in  a  new  sense  set  us  free.  We 
are  now  free  to  act  internationally  upon  our  deep 
convictions  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is 
something  we  care  about  not  just  when  that  indi- 
vidual is  an  American  citizen  but  because  he  is  a 
human  being.  _ 

The  law  of  the  international  society  is  catching 
up  with  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Four  and 
five  decades  ago  when  American  hearts  were  wrung 
and  American  sympathies  went  out  to  persecuted 
minorities  in  other  lands,  our  government  was 
hampered  by  the  restrictive  rules  of  the  era 
Jurists  strove  to  grapple  with  the  human  problen 
and  sought  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  humani; 
tarian  intervention.  That  doctrine  failed  to  pro& 
per  not  because  it  was  humanitarian  but  becaus* 
it  was  unilateral  and  unilateralism  contained  th< 
germs  of  its  own  fatal  malady. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  in  American  history  thai 
we  care  and  care  deeply  what  happens  to  humai 
beings  throughout  the  world.  What  is  new  is  oui 
acceptance,  along  with  that  of  the  great  major 
ity  of  other  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  o: 
the  principles  which  give  us  a  legal  as  well  as  i 
moral  interest  in  human  happiness. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  juridical  support  fo: 
the  argument  that  we  have  no  legal  interest  ii 
human  rights.  There  is  no  factual  evidence  tha 
we  have  no  concern  about  them.  We  as  peopli 
here  do  care  what  happens  to  other  people  else 
where. 

Would  this  Association  adopt  a  resolution  read 
ing: 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Bar  Association  find 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  interest  ii 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  any  individua 
deprived  of  basic  human  rights  unless  such  individual  i 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Would  it  adopt  any  resolution  which  in  effec 
embodied  such  a  false  and  obnoxious  conclusion 
even  though  the  meaning  were  cloaked  instead  o 
patent?  Nor  could  this  Association  of  lawyer 
find  that  there  is  no  legal  justification  for  ou 
evincing  our  concern  in  the  denial  of  the  basi 
human  rights  of  any  individuals  anywhere. 
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We  start  then  with  the  premise  that  we  have  an 
ctual  and  a  legal  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
uman  rights.  Neither  the  law  nor  the  fact  be- 
ind  that  premise  can  be  successfully  challenged. 

Our  problem  is  then  a  problem  of  method, 
ome  hearts  may  not  be  stout  enough  to  face  the 
ifficulties  of  international  relations  in  the  world 
i  it  exists  today.     I  need  not  describe  the  basic 
iture  of  those  difficulties  or  their  source.    We  all 
low  what  they  are.    The  difficulties  are  not  con- 
aed  to  the  consideration  of  a  declaration  and  a 
•venant  of  human  rights.    They  beset  us  through- 
it  the  social,  economic  and  political  fields.     Some 
ay  wish  to  surrender  without  a  fight  but  that  is 
)t  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
iates.    It  is  not  the  American  tradition  or  the 
ririt  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Some  are   discouraged  by   the   prospect  that 
eaties   will   be  broken   or   ignored.     Unfortu- 
ttely  they  will  be.    Man  is  still  so  imperfect  that 
oken  treaties  like  broken  contracts  are  part  of 
e  common  phenomena  of  life.    Life  goes  on  be- 
use  civilization  has  advanced  far  enough  to 
•ovide  a  legion  of  law-abiding,  promise-respect- 
g  states  and  individuals.    We  belong  to  that 
*ion.    We  shall  continue  to  make  treaties  and 

respect  them  because  we  believe  in  law  and  not 

anarchy.  I  see  no  reason  to  lapse  into  either 
Tbarism  or  defeatism  because  there  are  still 
rbarians  at  large. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  us  and  upon 
e  like-minded  peoples  of  the  world.  Openly  and 
vertly  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
rson  is  being  assailed.  We  care  about  that  and 
s  are  not  ashamed  to  admit  or  afraid  to  pro- 
im  it. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  participate,  to  lead 
participating  in  the  long  process  of  realizing 
3  aims  and  aspirations  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
fsal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Why 
3uld  we  neglect  this  opportunity  because  this 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  end?  We  are 
•rking  with  an  idea  and  ideas  take  time  to  ma- 
*e  and  bear  fruit.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
:apture  the  spirit  of  a  former  president  of  the 
oerican  Bar  Association  who  said : 

-he  triumphant  march  of  the  conquering  hero  is  ad- 
•able  and  to  be  greeted  with  huzzas,  but  the  conquering 
rch  of  an  idea  which  makes  for  humanity  is  more  ad- 
'able  and  more  to  be  applauded. 
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Ecuador  Relief 


by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs 1 


I  shall  never  forget  my  trip  to  the  stricken  area 
of  Ecuador.  Like  other  Americans,  when  news  ot 
the  earthquake  first  reached  this  country  I  was 
shocked.  But,  in  spite  of  the  eyewitness  and  other 
accounts  of  the  disaster,  the  newsreels  and  the 
many  pictures  that  our  press  published,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  visualize  conditions  as  they 
actually  are.  I  could  not  comprehend  the  extent 
and  the  completeness  of  the  devastation  and  the 
untold  misery  that  was  visited  in  a  few  hours  time 
on  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country. 

I  went  to  Ecuador  in  an  official  capacity,  to 
express  personally  the  sympathy  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  government  and  to  the  people  ot  our 
neighbor  republic.  I  have  returned  to  Washing- 
ton appalled  by  what  I  saw  and  by  the  tremendous 
iob  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  that  must 
be  done.  But  I  returned  inspired,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  spirit  and  the  determination  of  the 
survivors,  the  courage  with  which  they  are  strug- 
gling out  of  the  wreckage  not  only  of  their  cities 
and  towns,  their  homes,  but  of  their  family  life  as 

I  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  devastated  area 
to  survey  conditions  and  bring  back  a  report  to  our 
government.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Quito  to  confer 
with  government  officials,  my  tour  began  with 
Ambato,  the  capital  of  Tungurahua  Province. 
This  was  an  important  industrial  center  with  close 
to  40  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  80  percent  de- 
stroyed. Fortunately,  the  quake  occurred  in  the 
early  afternoon  and  the  loss  of  life,  though  con- 
siderable, was  proportionately  small.  After  two 
and  a  half  weeks  of  toil,  however,  we  saw  rescue 


1  An  address  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Sept.  8, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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parties  still  digging  corpses  from  the  rubble  of  th 
beautiful  stone  cathedral,  which  was  completer 

We  walked  over  what  once  had  been  the  tow: 
of  Pelileo,  located  in  the  center  of  the  earthquak 
zone  This  had  been  a  town  of  6  thousand  peopli 
the  thriving  capital  of  a  rich  agricultural  regioi 
Today  one  lone  wall  remains  partially  stanchn 
there  and  an  estimated  4  thousand  bodies  still  la 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  death  toll  would  haj 
been  considerably  larger  had  not  a  great  numb< 
of  the  inhabitants  been  at  their  work  in  the  su; 
rounding  countryside. 

In  the  area  surrounding  Pelileo  sections  < 

the  countryside,  including  settlements  of  vanoi 

sizes,  completely  disappeared  from  the  face  ot  tl 

earth.    As  the  angle  of  rest  of  the  sloping  lar 

was  disturbed  by  the  quake,  thousands  of  acr 

of  the  mountainside  caved  in  and  settled.     He 

the  loss  of  life  was  especially  great  as  there  w 

no  escape.  p 

Wherever  I  went— to  the  towns  ot  Fatate,  ■ 

laro  and  Guano— the  story  was  the  same— deat 

destruction  and  desolation.    Tales  of  mdividu 

horror  and  grief  were  repeated  over  and  oy 

again.     In  one  locality  I  saw  a  child  still  diggii 

in  the  ruins  looking  for  his  mother.     In  anoth 

a  disconsolate  father  unwilling  to  accept  the  c 

vious  as  true,  hoping  against  hope  to  find  his  wi 

and  children  still  among  the  living.  _ 

But  if  the  catastrophe  was  a  horrible  thing 
contemplate,  it  served  at  the  same  time  to  ren 
man's  faith  in  his  fellow  men,  m  the  princip 
of  democratic  government  that  are  cherished 
the  Americas  and  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Weste 
Hemisphere. 

For  one  thing,  the  government  ot  fresicu 
Galo  Plaza,  who  was  chosen  only  14  months  8 
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n  election  that  represented  the  free  will  of 
Deople,  responded  in  a  most  courageous  man- 
to  the  emergency.  With  sureness  and  dis- 
h  relief  measures  were  taken  and  put  into 
t,  reducing  considerably  the  sufferings  of  the 
ivors.  Like  their  government,  the  survivors 
iselves  rose  to  the  occasion  with  great  heart 
a  display  of  spirit  that  is  truly  an  inspira- 
The  courage  of  the  people  and  the  self- 
nce  of  their  government  are,  to  me,  striking 
mces  of  the  real  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
ridual  human  being  and  of  the  fundamental 
igth  of  democracy. 

mother  fact  that  my  survey  brought  forcefully 
2  to  me  is  the  compassion  that  the  disaster 
ed  from  Ecuador's  sister  republics.  There 
an  immediate  and  generous  reaction  among 
i  to  help  the  victim  nation.  If  there  remain 
who  question  inter-American  solidarity  and 
:oncepts  of  interdependence  and  cooperation 
h  are  its  rock-bed,  let  them  take  note  of  the 
tness  with  which  response  to  the  emergency 

le  facts  are  that  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
iter  virtually  every  country  in  the  Western 
isphere  was  taking  measures  to  come  to  the 
ediate  assistance  of  the  stricken  nation. 
n  I  arrived  in  Ambato  we  saw  Ecuadoran  and 
rican  doctors  and  nurses  working  side  by 
with  a  team  of  nurses  from  Colombia  and  a 
of  doctors  from  Venezuela.  Their  joint  ef- 
:  succeeded  in  eliminating  fears  of  epidemic 
i  typhus  and  typhoid. 

sponse  from  the  family  of  American  nations 
lot  been  limited  to  sending  emergency  relief 
lies  and  personnel.  Several  substantial  con- 
tions  of  funds  have  been  made  as  well.  The 
irnment  of  Venezuela  showed  the  way  with  a 
tion  of  1  million  dollars.  The  Uruguayan 
jress  has  approved  an  allocation  of  1  million 
3,  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  from  its 
gn-exchange  fund  as  a  gift  to  Ecuador.  Sim- 
rifts  have  been  made  or  are  under  considera- 
by  other  governments  and  agencies.  Among 
itter,  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
1  of  the  United  Nations  proposes  to  allocate 
thousand  dollars  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
ig  care  of  the  needs  of  children.  The  Coun- 
f  the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
i  a  gift  of  250  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the 
of  survey  of  reconstruction  problems  of  the 

ie  amounts  of  contributions  from  sister  re- 
ics  do  not  at  first  glance  reflect  their  magni- 
If  we  consider  that  each  of  the  nations  to 
iouth  is  facing  domestic  problems  of  its  own 
devoting  as  much  of  its  income  as  possible  to 
omic  development,  we  will  get  a  more  accur- 
ippraisal  of  the  sacrifices  these  nations  are 
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I  was  gratified  to  see  the  effects  of  United  States 
aid  to  Ecuador.  The  American  Red  Cross  alone 
has  extended  emergency  relief  amounting  to  135 
thousand  dollars  in  the  form  of  cash,  medical  sup- 
plies, sanitation  equipment,  blankets  and  large 
supplies  of  tents  for  temporary  shelter  against 
the  rainy  season  which  has  already  begun. 

In  addition,  the  Red  Cross  sent  to  Ecuador  two 
of  its  most  experienced  disaster  relief  technicians, 
Maurice  Reddy  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  H. 
Edward  Russell  of  St.  Louis,  who  did  able  and 
creditable  work  in  organizing  and  directing  re- 
lief measures.  On  my  trip  to  Ecuador  I  was  ac- 
companied by  Frank  T.  Cleverly  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  Administrator  for  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  United  States  Department  of  National  De- 
fense, likewise,  made  an  important  contribution  in 
the  form  of  air  transportation  of  the  supplies  it 
made  available  to  the  Red  Cross  and  participation 
in  emergency  operations.  For  the  2  weeks  after 
the  quake,  a  veritable  air  lift  was  in  operation  be- 
tween the  Canal  Zone,  Quito  and  Ambato. 

United  States  representatives  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  who  were  on  the  scene 
and  other  sanitary  engineers  of  that  organization 
sent  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  contributed  measur- 
ably to  the  success  of  antiepidemic  activities  and 
other  work  in  the  stricken  area.  Within  48  hours 
after  the  quake  for  example,  a  portable  water  sup- 
ply system  had  been  installed  in  Ambato  and  is 
in  full  operation. 

Dr.  C.  Glenn  Curtis,  of  Pasadena,  California, 
chief  of  the  Institute's  mission  to  Ecuador,  was 
designated  by  President  Plaza  to  be  in  charge  of 
all  medical  and  antiepidemic  activities,  testify- 
ing to  Ecuadoran  confidence  in  Dr.  Curtis  and  in 
the  ability  of  his  mission.  Within  a  few  hours 
of  the  news  of  the  earthquake,  Preston  Blanks, 
formerly  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  was  sent  to  the 
disaster  area  by  Dr.  Curtis  along  with  a  group  of 
assistants.  They  have  been  hard  at  work  ever 
since.  When  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ambato 
I  found  Mr.  Blanks  to  be  the  most  popular  man 
there. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  a  men- 
tion of  the  personal  devotion  of  Mrs.  Betty  Bern- 
baum of  Chicago,  the  wife  of  the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Quito, 
Maurice  M.  Bernbaum.  For  6  days  and  6  nights, 
without  let-up,  Mrs.  Bernbaum  operated  a  port- 
able hand  radio  transmitting  set,  relaying  to  the 
Canal  Zone  information  about  relief  supplies  that 
were  most  urgently  needed.  Her  performance 
was  outstanding,  but  at  the  same  time  typical  of 
the  reaction  of  the  entire  United  States  mission 
to  Ecuador. 

All  in  all,  immediate  relief  measures  that  were 
taken  in  Ecuador  were  spectacular  and  they  have 
more  than  amply  met  the  requirements  of  the  sit- 
uation. Present  physical  needs  are  adequately 
taken  care  of  and  other  emergency  measures  to 
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prevent  postdisaster  epidemics  have  been  effec- 
tively taken.  Supplies  of  food  and  clothing  ap- 
pear ample. 

The  basic  problem  that  now  confronts  the  Ecua- 
doran nation  is  one  of  reconstruction,  especially 
in  housing.  No  more  than  a  passing  survey  of 
the  situation  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  is  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  capaciy  of  Ecuador  to  cope  with  it.  Essen- 
tially, Ecuador  is  an  agricultural  country.  It  has 
some  manufacturing  capacity  but  much  of  that 
in  the  earthquake  region  is  inoperative  now. 

In  the  disaster  area  more  than  100  thousand 
people  are  homeless.  In  various  localities  from 
80  to  100  percent  of  the  housing,  schools,  churches, 
hospital  facilities,  transportation  systems  and  san- 
itation installations  were  destroyed.  This  applies 
to  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
Consider  the  housing  problem  alone.  In  the 
destroyed  area  the  homes  had  been  handicrafted 
over  hundreds  of  years.  Compare  a  situation 
where  80  percent  of  the  living  quarters  were  al- 
most instantly  wiped  out  with  our  own  housing 
problem  in  this  country. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  estimated  that  on 
the  basis  of  present  national  income  it  would  take 
more  than  25  years  to  bring  about  adequate  resto- 
ration. While  the  emergency  has  passed,  the  pres- 
ent situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  persist.  Misery 
is  the  prevalent  condition.  The  unemployment 
problem  resulting  from  destruction  of  industrial 
establishments  will  become  more  and  more  serious. 
Coupled  with  other  aftereffects  of  the  earthquake 
it  threatens  to  present  a  dangerous  political  sit- 
uation, breeding  unrest  and  discontent. 

The  Ecuadoran  Government  looks  to  us  in  this 
country  for  assistance.  "We  as  individuals,  as 
groups,  as  a  nation  must  do  whatever  is  in  our 
power  to  help.  Our  relations  with  Ecuador  have 
always  been  close  and  friendly.  When  war  came 
in  1941,  Ecuador  was  prompt  to  join  on  our  side 
and  made  an  important  contribution  to  the_  war 
effort  by  making  available  bases  on  its  territory 
at  Salinas  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  sending  a  technical 
mission  to  Ecuador  to  consider  extending  a  loan 
for  reconstruction  purposes.  Such  a  loan  would 
be  an  important  contribution  to  the  problem,  but 
we  must  remember,  too,  that  the  Ecuadoran  Gov- 
ernment is  limited  in  its  ability  to  service  foreign 
loans. 

I  note  with  interest,  too,  that  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  calling  for  assistance  to 
Ecuador.  I  am  sure  that  action  along  this  line 
would  be  deeply  appreciated  in  that  country. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  interest  shown 
in  Ecuador  by  private  United  States  citizens  and 
groups.  Some  national  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Legion  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
situation   and   passed   resolutions    urging  help. 
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Others  like  the  National  War  Relief  Service 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  t 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization,  the  Fi 
Trade  Union  Committee  of  the  Labor  League  J 
Human  Rights  of  the  American  Federation 
Labor  have  made  substantial  donations  of  fun 

Some  private  industries  have  added  contril 
tions  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs  and  sanitati 
equipment  and  services  which  were  transporl 
free  of  charge  by  public  carriers.  Several  cit 
have  taken  the  initiative  and  launched  fund-ra 
ing  campaigns.  Among  them  are  Miami,  N 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York.  In  ad 
tion  numerous  private  contributions  are  bei 
made  to  the  Ecuador  Relief  Fund  of  the  I 
American  Union. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  all  private  contributors 
thanks  and  the  appreciation  of  the  Department 
State. 

I  am  confident  that  this  report  I  have  gv 
you  tonight  will  spur  you  as  individuals  and 
organizations  to  a  greater  effort.  The  subsequ 
turn  of  events  in  Ecuador  may  well  depend  u\ 
United  States  generosity.  A  helping  hand  to  < 
stricken  neighbor  will  serve  the  cause  of  hum 
ity,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Western  Hemisph 
cooperation  and  help  preserve  the  free  insti 
tions  that  we  cherish. 


IIAA  Program  a  Major  Expression  o 
the  Good-Neighbor  Policy  in  Action 

[Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

The  United  States  Government's  program  of 
operation  with  other  American  Republics  in 
fields  of  agriculture,  education,  and  health 
sanitation  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- Ameri 
Affairs  is  a  major  expression  of  the  good-neigli 
policy  in  action,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  S 
today. 

The  Secretary's  remark  was  prompted  by  Pi 
dent  Truman's  signing  of  legislation  which 
tends  the  active  life  of  the  Institute  to  June 
1955.  Under  previous  legislation  the  Insti 
would  have  gone  into  liquidation  in  August  1 

"The  achievements  of  this  program  since  1 
in  improving  the  quality  of  elementary  and  v 
tional  education,  in  raising  the  level  of  basic  i 
production,  and  in  creating  more  healtl 
environments  for  millions  of  people  in  L 
America,"  Secretary  Acheson  added,  "have  a 
onstrated  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  for  attaii 
the  objectives  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  1 
reassuring  to  know  that  this  work  will  go  f  orw 
not  just  for  one  more  year  but  for  five  additii 
years."  . 

The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  is 
rently  active  in  16  Latin  American  countries 
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is  conducting  a  total  of  25  work  programs  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  governments.  Four  of 
these  programs  are  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  7 
in  education,  and  14  in  health  and  sanitation. 

Financial  contributions  of  the  United  States  to 
these  activities,  which  ran  as  high  as  90  and  95 
percent  of  total  project  costs  in  the  early  days  of 
the  program,  have  recently  been  overshadowed  by 
the  steadily  increasing  contributions  of  the  co- 
operating countries.  In  most  cases  the  share  of 
total  project  costs  now  being  borne  by  the  cooper- 
ating governments  runs  three  and  four  times  as 
great  as  the  share  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Under  previous  legislation  the  Institute  was 
authorized  to  receive  appropriations  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  million  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  its 
total  work.  Under  the  new  law  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  aggregate  expenditures  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  35  million  dollars  are  authorized  for  the 
5-year  period  from  July  1,  1950,  to  June  30,  1955. 

This  will  permit,  according  to  Institute  Presi- 
dent Dillon  S.  Myer,  continuation  of  25  work  pro- 
grams now  under  way,  establishment  of  new  pro- 
grams in  countries  where  only  one  or  two  types  of 
ictivity  are  now  being  carried  forward,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Institute's  work  to  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  where  it  is  not  now  in  opera- 
ion. 


Announcements  on  Negotiations  for 
Reciprocal  Tariff  Concessions 

Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

The  following  statements  have  been  released  to  the 
press  at  Annecy,  France,  where  delegations  from 
the  United  States  and  33  other  countries  have 
been  engaged,  since  April  11,  1949,  in  negotia- 
tions for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  and  for  ac- 
cession of  additional  countries  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  negotiated  at 
Geneva  in  1947. 


COMPLETION  OF  DIRECT 
'■LATERAL  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS 

By  August  27  the  various  negotiating  teams 
iad  completed  their  direct  negotiations  at  Annecy 
n  accordance  with  the  timetable  which  the  partici- 
>ating  countries  had  laid  down  in  July.  The  re- 
ults  of  these  negotiations  will  now  be  distributed 
o  the  participating  governments  for  evaluation  in 
he  light  of  accomplishments  of  the  conference  as 
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a  whole  and  will  be  collated  and  incorporated  in 
the  appropriate  documents.  It  is  expected  that 
this  process  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  ap- 
propriate documents  to  be  opened  for  signature  at 
Lake  Success  in  the  early  part  of  October.  The 
results  of  the  negotiations  will  also  be  made  public 
at  that  time. 


U.S.   COLOMBIAN  NEGOTIATIONS 
UNCOMPLETED 

The  delegates  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
today  issued  the  following  statement  at  the  close  of 
the  Annecy  tariff  negotiations : 

The  Colombian  and  United  States  delegations 
have  jointly  notified  the  Secretariat  that,  in  view 
of  the  basic  difficulties  underlying  their  Annecy 
tariff  negotiations,  as  well  as  their  scope  and  com- 
plexity, it  was  not  possible  to  conclude  them  and 
they  will  therefore  remain  as  "uncompleted  nego- 
tiations" which  both  delegations  hope  may  be  con- 
cluded at  a  later  date.  In  the  circumstances  the 
delegation  of  Colombia  is  withdrawing  its  applica- 
tion to  accede  to  the  General  Agreement  at  this 
time,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Government 
of  Colombia  may  possibly  wish  to  renew  their  ap- 
plication to  accede  at  a  future  date.  Tariff  con- 
cessions agreed  upon  at  Annecy  between  Colombia 
and  other  participating  countries  will  probably  re- 
main in  suspense.  The  countries  involved  are 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Greece,  India,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom  and  Uruguay. 

Both  delegations  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries  were  car- 
ried out  at  Annecy  in  a  cordial  and  friendy 
manner  and  with  a  mutual  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  agreement  and  regret  their  inability 
to  carry  them  to  a  conclusion. 

In  view  of  the  special  problems  which  arise 
from  the  application  of  the  present  commercial 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  in  force 
since  1936,  and  entered  into  when  economic,  mone- 
tary, and  fiscal  conditions  were  completely  differ- 
ent from  today,  the  delegations  of  both  countries 
have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective 
countries  that  the  agreement  be  jointly  terminated 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels. 

The  United  States  delegation  recognized  Co- 
lombia's need  to  make  a  revision  of  its  customs 
tariff  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  present  day  conditions, 
but  found  that  the  level  of  a  number  of  proposed 
rates  of  the  Colombian  tariff  was  a  major  obstacle 
that  could  not  be  completely  overcome. 

The  chiefs  of  the  respective  negotiating  teams 
believe  that  the  negotiations  were  fruitful  since 
they  afforded  an  opportunity  for  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  commercial  problems  and  customs 
duties  involved. 
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U.S.  Protests  Siege  of  Consulate  General  at  Shanghai 


[Released  to  the  press  September  8] 


The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  following  letter  dated  August  22  protesting 
the  siege  of  the  American  consulate  general  at 
Shanghai  by  alien  former  employees  of  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  period  July  29 
to  August  2  has  been  sent  by  Acting  American 
Consul  General  Walter  P.  McConaughy  in 
Shanghai  to  Chang  Han-fu,  Aliens  Affairs  Bu- 
reau, Shanghai  Military  Control  Commission: 

On  Friday,  July  29,  at  7 :  30  a.  m.  a  group  of 
approximately    30    to   40    workers    representing 
themselves  as  delegates  of  the  former  employees 
of  the  United  States  Navy  forced  their  way  into 
the  premises  of  No.  2  Peking  Road,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  remaining  m  occu- 
pancy of  the  building  indefinitely  until  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  their  demands  regarding  sep- 
aration pay  and  severance  bonuses  had  been  agreed 
upon.     Since  this  action  constituted  an  illegal  in- 
vasion of  United  States  Government  property  and 
was  also  in  contravention  of  our  understanding  of 
point  8  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  proclamation 
regarding  the  protection  of  foreign  property,  we 
protested  this  action  to  the  Alien  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  Shanghai  Military  Control  Commis- 
sion.    Furthermore,   since   the   continued   unau- 
thorized presence  of  crowds  varying  from  20  to  80 
within  the  premises  of  the  building  constituted  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  we  also  protested  this  potential  violation 
of  the  peace  to  the  local  public  safety  officials. 

Below  is  set  forth  a  record  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  secure  intervention  by  the 
proper  authorities : 

1.  At  7:30  a.  m.,  on  July  29  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Security  of  the  Whangpoo  police  station 
was  informed  of  the  invasion  of  our  premises  and 
the  officer  on  duty  indicated  that  police  would 
be  sent  over. 

2.  At  9:35  a.  m.,  on  July  29  Mr.  Reuben  R. 
Thomas  called  upon  Mr.  Feng  of  your  office  and 
informed  him  of  the  developments.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dispute  between  the 
workers  and  the  United  States  Navy,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  this  office  were  acting  merely 
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as  go  between,  had  been  fully  laid  before  the  Alien 
Affairs  Department  in  our  letter  of  July  12  and 
that  we  had  been  requested  to  take  no  further 
steps  pending  advice  from  your  office;  and  had 
been  assured  that  no  violence  would  be  permitted 
pending  the  receipt  of  such  advice.  Mr.  Feng  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  workers  by  insisting  that, 
as  ex-employees  of  a  former  occupant  of  2  Peking 
Road,  thev  had  a  legitimate  right  within  the  prem- 
ises. Mr"  Feng's  attention  was  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  invasion  of  the  premises  of  2  Peking 
Eoad  constituted  a  violation  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  of  international  law  and  universal 
practice,  since  the  premises  in  question  were  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Government  and; 
used  for  official  purposes. 

3.  At  approximately  10  o'clock  on  July  29  a 
second  call  to  the  Whangpoo  police  station  inquir- 
ing why  police  had  not  arrived  was  answered  by 
the  statement  that  the  police  could  not  intervene 
in  what  they  termed  a  labor  dispute. 

4.  At  approximately  11  a.  m.,  on  July  29,  2 
officers  from  the  Whangpoo  police  station  came  to 
the  premises  and  talked  with  the  workers'  dele- 
gates, but  refused  to  discuss  matters  with  personnel 
of  this  office. 

5.  At  approximately  2  p.  m.,  on  July  29,  the 
Whangpoo  police  station  was  again  called  and 
again  refused  to  intervene  in  what  they  termed  a 
labor  dispute. 

6.  At  approximately  2 :  30  p.  m.,  the  Alien  Con- 
trol Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Security 
at  the  Foochow  Road  central  police  station  was  in- 
formed of  the  situation  and  likewise  refused  tc 
intervene  in  what  they  termed  a  labor  dispute. 

7.  At  approximately  2 :  30  p.  m.,  on  Saturday 
July  30,  a  representative  of  this  office  deliverec 
to  an  official  of  the  Alien  Affairs  Department  m  lti 
new  offices  at  Broadway  Mansions  a  communica 
tion  which  set  forth  the  urgency  and  danger  o: 
this  situation,  and  was  informed  that  the  com 
munication  was  provisionally  accepted  althougl 
responsible  officials  were  not  available  at  tn 
moment. 

8.  At  approximately  8 :  30  p.  m.,  on  Saturcla; 
July  30,  when  the  situation  within  the  premises  o 
2  Peking  Road  had  become  critical  due  to  threat 
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if  violence  by  the  workers,  the  Whangpoo  police 
tation  was  again  informed  of  this  threat  to  law 
,nd  order  and  again  refused  to  intervene. 

9.  At  11 :  30  a.  m.,  on  Sunday  July  31,  2  repre- 
entatives  of  this  office  discussed  the  matter  per- 
onally  with  an  official  of  the  Foochow  Road  police 
tation  who  contended  that  the  police  could  not 
nterfere  on  the  grounds  that  no  violence  had  oc- 
urred  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  no  one  had 
ieen  subjected  to  bodily  violence  or  had  been 
hreatened  with  a  gun.  He  finally  agreed  to  send 
omeone  to  investigate,  but  reiterated  that  the  po- 
ice  could  not  interfere  in  a  labor  dispute  and  could 
nly  take  action  in  case  of  violence.  To  the  best 
f  our  knowledge  no  investigator  ever  appeared. 

The  final  withdrawal  of  the  workers  from  our 
'remises  was  not  effected  until  5 :  50  p.  m.,  on  Tues- 
ay  August  2,  after  they  had  occupied  the  build- 
ig  for  more  than  4%  days.  They  were  appar- 
ntly  persuaded  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of  their 
aving  at  last  been  made  to  realize  the  fact  that 
heir  continued  presence  in  the  building,  implying 
oercion  and  intimidation,  made  it  impossible  for 
s  to  refer  to  Washington,  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
lent's  consideration,  the  terms  of  settlement  pro- 
osed  by  the  Shanghai  General  Labor  Union  me- 
iator  at  the  meeting  between  representatives  of 
tie  workers  and  our  office  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
august  1.  This  office  has  reason  to  believe  that 
lie  final  persuasion  of  the  workers  to  withdraw 
i  attributable  to  the  help  of  your  office. 

This  office  has  recently  also  been  given  to  under- 
;and  that  the  workers  had  been  cautioned  from 
le  beginning  against  violence;  that  your  office 
ras  prepared  at  all  times  to  have  assistance  ren- 
ered  to  us  had  actual  bodily  violence  been  in- 
icted  by  the  workers  upon  officers  of  our  staff; 
rid  that  your  office  took  steps  to  kee^p  informed 
l  regard  to  developments  in  the  situation  from 
lat  standpoint.  I  have  welcomed  these  indica- 
ons  that  your  office  took  cognizance  of  the  situa- 
on  and  eventually  undertook  remedial  action. 

I  must,  however,  place  on  record  the  following 
oints : 

(1).  As  the  above  chronology  of  events  makes 
bundantly  clear,  no  effort  was  spared  by  this 
ffice  to  bring  the  developments  noted  to  the  at- 
intion  of  the  proper  authorities,  despite  which  for 
ver  4  days  no  positive  action  was  taken  by  the  au- 
lorities  to  protect  property  or  to  remove  the 
nauthorized  occupants  from  our  premises. 
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(2).  As  it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat,  this  office  had  at  all  times  exercised  its  good 
offices  within  the  limit  of  its  role  as  a  go-between 
to  reach  an  amicable  and  mutually  agreeable  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
office  had  from  the  very  beginning  also  made  it 
clear  that  it  would  not  negotiate  or  discuss  such 
problems  under  threats  of  force  and  intimidation. 
_  (3) .  In  my  view,  the  failure  of  the  local  author- 
ities for  over  4  days,  to  take  effective  action  to  ter- 
minate tlfe  illegal  occupation  of  the  premises  at  2 
Peking  Road  constitutes  a  serious  repudiation  of 
the  minimum  standards  of  international  law  and 
comity  by  condoning  the  invasion  of  the  property 
of  a  sovereign  state  situated  within  territory  pur- 
portedly controlled  by  those  authorities. 

(4).  While  prepared  to  recognize  the  authori- 
ties' reported  readiness  to  stop  any  actual  bodily 
violence  which  might  be  employed  by  the  workers 
against  members  of  our  staff,  I  must  point  out 
that: 

(a).  Had  actual  violence  been  inflicted  upon 
members  of  our  staff  by  the  workers  (as  easily 
could  have  happened  in  view  of  their  large  num- 
bers and  high  pitch  excitement),  the  harm  would 
have  been  done  before  police  could  have  reached 
the  building: 

(b).  The  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  was 
subjected  by  the  workers,  involving,  as  it  did,  un- 
remitting verbal  pressure  (including  threats)  and 
forcing  him  to  go  with  very  little  food  and  sleep 
for  over  24  hours,  brought  him  to  a  point  of  ner- 
vous and  physical  exhaustion  which  was  no  less 
serious  than  bodily  injury,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  violence. 

The  failure  of  the  authorities  to  take  timely 
positive  steps  to  insure  against  violence  which 
might  easily  have  occurred  and  to  rescue  Mr. 
Thomas  from  the  cruel  and  unusual  treatment  to 
which  he  was  actually  subject  is  a  further  serious 
breach,  not  only  of  international  law  and  comity, 
but  also  of  universally  accepted  humanitarian 
standards. 

In  reviewing  these  points  for  your  attention,  I 
must  accordingly  protest  in  the  gravest  terms  the 
failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  fulfill,  in  the 
serious  respects  noted  above,  obligations  towards 
protection  of  life  and  property  which  are  uni- 
versally recognized  under  international  law  and 
practice,  and  which,  moreover,  the  authorities 
themselves  have  appeared  clearly  to  recognize  in 
publishing  specific  assurances  by  Chairman  Mao 
Tze-tung  and  in  other  public  pronouncements. 
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Two  American  Servicemen 
Missing  in  China 

[Released  to  the  press  August  SI] 

On  October  19,  1948,  two  American  servicemen, 
William  C.  Smith,  Chief  Construction  Electrician, 
USN,  of  Long  Beach,  California,  and  Elmer  C. 
Bender,  Master  Sergeant,  USMC,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  failed  to  return  from  a  routine  training 
flight  over  territory  in  the  Tsingtao  area  of  Shan- 
tung Province,  China.  The  two  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Naval  Headquarters 
which  was  established  at  Tsingtao  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Since  receiving  reports  that  the  flyers  were  in 
territory  controlled  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  through  the  United 
States  Naval  Headquarters  at  Tsingtao,  and  the 
Department  of  State,  through  its  representatives 
at  Nanking,  Peiping,  and  Tsingtao,  have  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists information  concerning  the  men  and  to 
secure  their  release.  These  initial  approaches 
have  been  unsuccessful  although  Smith  and  Ben- 
der have  been  reported  to  be  safe  and  well.  The 
matter  is  again  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  highest  Chinese  Communist  authorities  at 
Peiping. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Navy  remain  in 
contact  with  the  relatives  of  the  two  servicemen 
and  will  convey  to  them  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  is  received. 


Consulate  General  in  Hankow 
To  Close 

[Released  to  the  press  September  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 9  that  the  American  consulate  general  in 
Hankow  has  been  instructed  to  close  and  withdraw 
all  personnel  and  that  the  staffs  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Nanking  and  of  the  American  con- 
sulate general  in  Shanghai  are  to  be  reduced  by 
about  one-half.  These  reductions  will  be  carried 
out  when  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  transportation  from  China  of  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  who  wish  to  depart. 

The  decision  to  take  these  actions  is  based  upon 
the  same  factors  which  led  to  a  decision  to  close 
the  American  consulate  general  in  Canton.1 

Through  the  generous  agreement  of  the  British 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29, 1949,  p.  318. 
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Government,  the  custody  of  United  States  officl 
property  in  areas  of  China  in  which  American  cc  - 
sular  establishments  are  closed  will  be  assumed  v 
the  local  British  consulate,  which  will  also  extel 
to  American  citizens  the  same  protection  affordl 
British  subjects.  The  local  American  commu:- 
ties  will  form  committees  with  which  the  Briti 
consular  offices  will  deal  in  routine  matters  affo 
ing  American  nationals  in  order  that  the  addi 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  British  officers  will  e 
no  greater  than  necessary. 

These  arrangements  are  already  in  effect  in  1e 
Canton  and  Tihwa  consular  districts  and  will  tae 
effect  in  the  Hankow  district  when  the  America 
consular  establishment  in  that  city  is  closed. 

Should  other  American  consular  establishmes 
in  China  be  confronted  by  a  situation  similar  o 
that  which  led  to  the  decision  to  close  the  Amerkn 
consulate  general  in  Canton,  it  is  expected  tl.t 
such  establishments  will  also  be  closed  and  the  c  >- 
tody  of  United  States  official  property  and  the  p  i- 
tection  of  American  nationals  be  assumed  by  i 
local  British  consulates. 


Howard  University  Players 
Leave  for  Scandinavian  Tour 

Twenty-one  Howard  University  students  > 
companied  by  three  faculty  members  will  le'e 
New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Stavangerfjord  on  Augst 
31  to  make  a  series  of  guest  performances  in  Nr- 
way,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  at  the  invitation  of  le 
Norwegian  Government.  Appearances  will  be»n 
a  nonprofit  basis  with  income  from  ticket  s;8S 
covering  all  of  the  group's  expenses  while  n 
Scandinavia.  Transportation  costs  have  been  let 
by  funds  made  available  through  the  offices  of  le 
Norwegian  cultural  attache  and  through  the  gi- 
erosity  of  a  private  donor,  Blevins  Davis,  aio 
sponsored  the  first  appearance  of  American  aclrs 
at  Denmark's  International  Hamlet  Festival  at 
Elsinore,  Denmark,  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  plays  which  will  be  presented  are  The  WA 
Duck  by  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Mamba's  Daughterly 
DuBose  Heyward.  Under  the  direction  of  ' 
Anne  Cooke,  the  Howard  University  Players  1 
open  their  tour  in  mid-September  with  a  6-iy 
appearance  at  the  New  Theater  in  Oslo.  On  £p- 
tember  19,  they  will  go  to  Copenhagen  to  py 
there  and  then  tour  the  provinces.  The  firs  2 
weeks  in  October  the  company  will  play  in  St(k- 
holm.  During  the  last  2  weeks  of  October  id 
the  first  2  weeks  of  November,  they  will  perforrin 
Trondheim,  Stavanger,  and  Bergen. 

The  University  of  Bergen  has  invited  the  Afr- 
ican group  to  visit  the  school,  and  Dr.  Ccke 
reports  that  the  Players  are  rehearsing  Strid- 
berg's  Miss  Julie  for  a  possible  informal  presta- 
tion there. 
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i  Signs 

icational  Exchange  Agreement 

?ased  to  the  press  September  1] 

an  and  the  United  States  on  September  1 
ed  an  agreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act, 
ing  into  operation  the  program  of  educational 
anges  authorized  by  Public  Law  584  (79th 
*ress). 

le  signing  took  place  in  Tehran,  with  Foreign 
ister  Ali  Asghar  Hekmat  representing  the 
Aliment  of  Iran  and  Ambassador  John  C 
■y  representing  the  United  States, 
lis  agreement  was  the  twelfth  signed  under 
ict,  previous  agreements  having  been  signed 
the  Governments  of  China,  Burma,  the  Phil- 
les,  Greece,  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  France,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  and  Norway. 
ie  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
mission  for  Cultural  Exchange  between  Iran 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
of  the  educational  program  financed  from 
in  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  United 
is :  surplus  property  to  that  country.    It  pro- 
for  an  annual  program  of  the  equivalent  of 
3ximately  300  thousand  dollars  in  rials  for 
in  educational  purposes.    These  purposes  in- 
the  financing  of  Studies,  research,  instruc- 
and  other  educational  activities  of  or  for  citi- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  schools 
nstitutions  of  higher  learning  located  in  Iran 
nationals  of  Iran  in  United  States  schools 
institutions  of  higher  learning  located  out- 
he  continental  United  States  .  .  .  including 
ent  for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance, 
tner  expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activi- 
>r  furnishing  transportation  for  nationals  of 
who  desire  to  attend  United  States  schools 
istitutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  continen- 
nted  btates  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not 
rc  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and 
ltions." 

Commission  in  Iran  will  consist  of  six  mem- 
he  honorary  chairman  of  which  will  be  the 
1  states  Ambassador  to  Iran.    The  members 

foundation  will  include  three  citizens  of 
nd  three  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

'  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  Iran 
H*n  appointed,  information  about  specific 
unities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will  be 


made  public.  Further  inquiries  about  those  oppor- 
tunities and  requests  for  application  forms  should 
be  addressed  to  the  following  three  agencies:  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  2  West  45th 
Street  New  York  19,  N.Y.  (for  graduate  studl )  ; 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25 
IAC.  (for  teaching  in  national  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools)  ;  and  the  Conference  Board  of  As- 

A^!?™  ™t\Councils-  2101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (for  teaching 
at  the  college  level,  for  postdoctoral  research,  and 
tor  teaching  m  American  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  in  Iran) . 


U.  S.  Navy  Vessels  Sent  in  Support 
of  Joint  Weather  Station  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

™TtT  WaSoon^°Unf d  inT0ttawa  and  Washington 
on  June  29  that  three  United  States  Navy  veisels 
with  Canadian  representatives  aboard  would 
shortly  be  sailing  to  the  Canadian  Arctic  regions 
in  support  of  the  Joint  Weather  Station  Program 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  three  ships,  the  icebreaker  U.S.S.  Edisto 

7 ^rTH0  T-Sf S  U-S-S-  wy<*ndot  and  the  U.S.S. 
Lbl  533  which  served  as  a  cargo  vessel  have  now 
returned  to  east  coast  ports. 

W?^ingCw-SUmm^.they  resuPPlied  the  Joint 
Weather  Station  established  in  1947  on  Cornwallis 
Island,  Northwest  Territories,  for  redistribution 
to  other  Joint  weather  stations  at  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island  Ellef  Ringnes  Island,  and  Ellesmere 
Island.  The  cargo  was  unloaded  by  naval  per- 
sonnel in  89  hours  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  im- 
posed through  the  necessity  of  running  the  car<r0 
ashore  over  a  2-mile  stretch  of  open  set  by  means 
of  small  landing  craft. 

The  U.S.S.  Edisto  carried  two  helicopters, 
which  were  used  extensively  and  to  great  advantage 
on  ice  reconnaissance  missions. 

The  ships  which  participated  in  the  supply  mis- 
sion were  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Basil  Kit- 
^h°us^Umted  States  Navy,  embarked  in  the 
U.fe.fe.  Hdtsto.  The  Edisto  was  commanded  bv 
Commander  W.  F  Morrison,  United  States  Navy, 
the .Wyandot :  by  Capt.  T.  S.  Webb,  United  States 

United  States  Navy.  The  senior  Canadian  repre- 
sentative who  participated  in  the  supply  mission 
was  J.  W  Burton  of  the  Arctic  Division  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  Administration,  Ottawa 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly  publication   compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the  President  and   by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become  a 
party  and   treaties   of  general   inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


INITED  STATES  POLICY  IN  INDONESIA 


The  dispute  between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
epublic  of  Indonesia  grew  primarily  out  of  the 
jsire  of  the  Indonesian  nationalists  to  achieve 
jlitical  independence  and  of  the  Dutch  to  pro- 
ct  their  political  and  economic  investments  dur- 
g  300  years  of  economic  development  of  the 
•chipelago.  United  States  policy  in  Indonesia 
based  on  sympathy  with  these  interests  of  the 
to  parties  and  seeks  the  harmonious  attainment 
:  both  objectives. 

On  June  25,  1948,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
epartment  of  State's  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 
irs  told  the  American  people  in  a  radio  address : 

First  and  foremost  your  government  is  determined  to 
everything  it  can  to  bring  peace,  prosperity,  and  the 
;edoms  of  a  democratic  system  to  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
sia  as  to  peoples  everywhere  in  the  world.  Secondly, 
ur  government,  in  this  particular  instance,  seeks  to 
sist  the  Indonesian  and  Dutch  people  to  rediscover  their 
pendence  on  each  other  and  learn  anew  the  great  con- 
bution  that  each  can  make  to  the  welfare  and  security 
the  other.  Thirdly,  your  government  realizes  as  do 
!  peoples  of  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,  that  the 
it  of  the  world  desperately  needs  what  the  two  of 
jm,  working  together,  can  provide.  Finally,  your  gov- 
unent  is  determined  that  the  efforts  of  totalitarianism 
defeat  these  purposes  shall  not  succeed. 

After  3  years  of  intermittent  warfare  and  un- 
scessful  negotiations  between  the  Netherlands 
d  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  an  event  has  oc- 
rred  which  offers  the  possibility  of  a  happy  so- 
;ion.  On  August  23,  a  round-table  conference 
?an  at  The  Hague  between  representatives  of 
a  Indonesian  peoples,  the  Dutch,  and  the  United 
ttions  Commission  for  Indonesia.  The  goal  is 
3  granting  of  sovereignty  to  an  independent, 
mocratic  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  the 
king  of  the  new  sovereign  state  into  a  Nether- 
ids-Indonesian  Union. 

rhe  achievement  of  these  goals  will  satisfy  the 
;itimate  desire  of  the  Indonesians  for  political 
lependence  and  satisfy  the  legitimate  desire  of 
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the  Dutch  to  protect  their  economic  and  political 
interests.  It  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  both  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands 
that  Dutch  participation  be  continued.  The 
Netherlands  derives  between  200  million  dollars 
and  300  million  dollars  annually  from  its  East 
Indies  investments  and  could  not  lose  this  income 
without  crucial  injury  to  its  national  economy. 
The  Indonesians,  in  turn,  must  continue  to  profit 
from  the  experience  and  technical  skills  of  the 
Dutch  to  assure  their  own  continued  economic 
development. 

All  the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  a  stake 
in  the  voluntary,  cooperative,  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  problem: 
Many  of  them  require  the  oil,  tin,  rubber,  and 
other  products  which  Indonesia  can  provide  in 
abundance  and  on  which  the  success  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  is  considerably  depend- 
ent; European  stability  will  be  best  served  by 
the  maintenance  of  Netherlands  economic 
strength;  and  international  tranquillity  and  re- 
sistance to  the  spread  of  Communism  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  served  by  the  attaimnent  of  a  demo- 
cratic, stable  Indonesian  government. 

History  of  the  Dispute 

The  mid-1930's  saw  a  developing  movement  for 
Indonesian  independence.  This  movement  did 
not  arise  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  nature  of 
Dutch  rule  but  with  the  fact  of  Dutch  rule.  The 
Dutch  administration  of  Indonesia  was  vigorous 
and  efficient,  and  their  achievements  in  develop- 
ing the  rich  economic  resources  of  the  archipel- 
ago were  great. 

Indonesian  nationalism  increased  in  intensity 
during  the  war  when  Japanese  aggression  ended 
Dutch  control.  In  1942,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Madura— containing  about  55  million  of  the  total 
72  million   population — began   to   practice   self- 
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government  on  lower  levels.  In  August  1945,  2 
days  after  the  collapse  of  Japan  and  a  month 
before  Allied  occupation  forces  arrived  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  occupying  Japanese  forces,  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence and  its  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  archipel- 
ago. 

This  declaration  precipitated  hostilities  and 
negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia.  In  November  1946,  the  two 
disputants  over  Indonesian  independence  initialed 
the  Linggadjati  agreement  and  formally  signed 
it  in  March  1947.  This  agreement  recognized  the 
de  facto  authority  of  the  Republic  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Madura;  provided  for  establishment 
by  January  1,  1949,  of  a  sovereign,  democratic, 
federal  United  States  of  Indonesia  (USI)  com- 
posed of  the  Republic  and  at  least  two  other  states 
to  be  formed  in  Borneo  and  the  eastern  islands, 
and  for  the  linking  of  the  USI  to  the  Netherlands 
in  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  The  United 
States  welcomed  the  agreement  and  recognized  the 
Republic's  de  facto  authority. 

Efforts  to  implement  the  agreement,  however, 
renewed  the  conflict.  The  Republic  agreed  to 
Netherlands  proposals  for  an  interim  government 
for  all  Indonesia  but  balked  at  letting  Dutch  forces 
share  in  the  policing  of  Republican  territory.  On 
July  21,  the  Netherlands  began  a  "police  action" 
against  Republican  troops  which  brought  under 
its  control  economically  important  areas  of  Java, 
Madura,  and  Sumatra  and  reduced  the  Republic 
to  three  noncontiguous  areas :  central  Java,  west- 
ernmost Java,  and  parts  of  Sumatra. 

Australia  and  India  brought  the  conflict  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  on  August  1,  the  Council  called  upon 
both  parties  to  cease-fire  and  to  settle  their  dis- 
pute by  peaceful  means.  On  August  25,  the 
Council  offered  its  good  offices  which  both  parties 
accepted,  though  the  Netherlands  maintained  that 
the  dispute  was  a  domestic  matter  and  denied  the 
Council's  competence  to  deal  with  it. 

Though  fighting  continued,  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Good  Offices  Committee  (Belgium, 
Australia,  and  United  States)  and  the  disputants 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Renville  produced  the  Renville 
agreement  which  both  parties  accepted  on  Janu- 
ary 17, 1948. 

This  new  agreement  provided  for  a  truce,  es- 
tablishment of  United  States  of  Indonesia  with 
the  Republic  a  component,  and  transfer  of  Neth- 
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erlands  sovereignty  to  the  USI  after  a  "state 
interval."  Netherlands  sovereignty  would  be  re 
ognized  meanwhile,  and  a  central  interim  gov- 
ernment formed  with  the  Republic  and  all  other 
states  granted  fair  representation.  Plebiscites 
would  determine  final  delineation  of  the  states 
and  elect  a  constitutional  convention  to  frame  a 
USI  constitution.  When  formed,  the  USI  would 
be  joined  in  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  un- 
der the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  dis- 
putants agreed  to  assistance  of  the  Good  Offices 
Committee  in  arriving  at  a  political  agreemenl 
and  also  agreed  to  serve  advance  notice  of  intent 
to  terminate  the  truce. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  put  differing  interpretations 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Renville  agreement.  Both 
parties  accused  the  other  of  violations.  The  Re- 
public protested  Dutch  creation  of  new  states  bj 
decree  and  formation  of  a  provisional  federa" 
government  in  which  the  Republic  had  no  part 
contrary  to  the  Renville  agreement.  The  Repub 
lie  also  charged  Dutch  efforts  to  strangle  it  eco 
nomically  by  a  trade  blockade.  In  turn,  th< 
Netherlands  charged  the  Republic  with  incite 
ment  of  guerrilla  activity  and  sabotage  in  Dutch 
held  territory,  also  with  refusal  to  accept  Nether 
lands  sovereignty  in  the  interim  period. 

In  June  1948  and  again  in  September,  th 
United  States  and  Australian  delegations  on  th 
Good  Offices  Committee  put  forward  a  compro 
mise  plan  as  a  basis  for  renewing  the  deadlockei 
negotiations.  The  Republic  agreed  to  both  plans 
but  the  Netherlands  refused  to  discuss  the  firs 
and  in  agreeing  to  the  second,  insisted  upo] 
changes  which  rejected  the  substance  of  th 
United  States-Australian  proposal. 

In  mid-September,  taking  advantage  of  th 
stalemated  negotiations,  a  Moscow-trained  Indc 
nesian  Communist  named  Muso  led  a  well 
planned,  large-scale  Communist  revolt,  capture 
the  city  of  Madiun,  and  proclaimed  a  "Sovie 
government."  The  Government  of  the  Indon* 
sian  Republic  promptly  invoked  martial  law  an 
ruthlessly  liquidated  the  rebellion  with  the  vigoi 
ous  cooperation  of  loyal  government  troops  an 
the  local  population.  The  Communist  leadei 
were  killed  or  imprisoned,  and  all  known  Con 
munists  or  leftists  suspected  of  complicity  in  tl 
plot  to  overthrow  the  government  were  arrestei 
Official  Republican  statements  described  the  Con 
munist  rebellion  as  "part  of  the  Moscow  plan  f< 
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Southeast  Asia."  For  the  Republican  govern- 
ment to  eliminate  or  antagonize  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  was  automatically  and  immedi- 
itely  to  deprive  itself  of  the  support  of  one  of  the 
aost  effective  anticolonial  forces  in  the  archipel- 
go.  Nonetheless,  the  Republic's  leaders  liqui- 
lated  the  Communist  rebellion  without  outside 
iid,  thereby  earning  the  implacable  hatred  not 
nly  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  but  also 
f  world  Communism  as  well. 

The  United  States  made  further  efforts  to  re- 
ive negotiations  for  a  compromise  agreement  on 
lolitical  principles  between  the  Netherlands  and 
he  anti-Communist  nationalist  movement,  repre- 
ented  primarily  by  the  Indonesian  Republic, 
'he  Netherlands  instituted  direct  talks  with  the 
Republic,  but  these  failed  to  produce  a  solution, 
he  Netherlands  launched  military  action  on  De- 
ember  18,  and  the  following  day  the  Republican 
apital  Jogjakarta,  was  bombed  and  attacked  by 
fetch  paratroops.  President  Sukarno,  Prime 
[mister  Hatta,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
nd  other  high-ranking  officials  of  the  Republic 
rere  captured  and  later  interned  in  two  separate 
roups,  one  on  Bangka  Island,  the  other  on  Su- 
latra.  Dutch  land  forces  quickly  penetrated 
^publican  territory,  capturing  the  major  cities, 
oinciding  with  this  abrupt  termination  of  the 
uce,  the  Netherlands  promulgated  a  decree  of  an 
iterim  government  of  Indonesia  which  had  been 
reviously  framed  by  the  Netherlands  and  leaders 
f  the  Federal  (Dutch-occupied)  areas  of 
idonesia. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  ECA  Administrator  an- 
Junced  suspension  of  issuance  of  authorizations 
>r  the  procurement  of  supplies  destined  for  use 

Indonesia,  which  since  mid-1948  had  been  made 
mailable  to  the  Netherlands  to  aid  in  the  economic 
covery  of  Dutch-held  areas  of  Indonesia.  The 
dministrator  stated  that  conditions  necessary 
r  continuation  of  an  effective  economic  program 
)  longer  existed  in  Indonesia. 

ogress  Toward  Settlement 

The  Security  Council,  concerned  over  the  in- 
eased  gravity  of  the  situation,  converted  its 
ood  Offices  Committee  into  the  United  Nations 
ommission  for  Indonesia  (Uncfi)  and  passed 
resolution  on  January  28,  1949,  calling  upon 
>th  parties  to  cease-fire,  to  release  all  political 
toners,  and  to  restore  the  Republican  Govern- 


ment at  Jogjakarta,  to  be  followed  by  staged 
withdrawals  of  Netherlands  forces  from  areas 
occupied  by  them  after  December  18. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Netherlands  announced 
to  the  Uncfi  its  decision  to  speed  up  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  a  federal  Indonesian  govern- 
ment. The  Netherlands  Government  invited  Re- 
publican leaders,  Federalist  leaders,  Indonesian 
minority  groups,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  meet  in  a  round-table  conference  at  The 
Hague  on  March  12  to  work  out  an  agreement  on 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  on  a  union  stat- 
ute. However,  the  Netherlands  Government  said 
it  could  not  concur  in  restoration  of  the  Republican 
Government.  The  Republican  leaders,  therefore, 
declared  their  inability  to  cooperate. 

Largely  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
United  States  delegate,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  obtained  on  May  7  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  to  the  following  four  points : 
the  restoration  of  the  Republican  Government  to 
the  residency  of  Jogjakarta,  the  issuance  of  a 
cease-fire  order,  the  release  of  Republican  pris- 
oners by  the  Dutch,  and  the  holding  of  a  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  leading  to  a  definitive  political 
settlement.  Indonesian  Federalist  leaders,  rep- 
resenting states  of  the  Dutch-occupied  areas, 
agreed  to  the  Hague  conference  when  they  were 
assured  of  the  restoration  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment and  participation  of  the  Republican 
leaders  at  The  Hague. 

Prospects  for  success  of  the  conference — re- 
scheduled for  August — were  heightened  by  a  re- 
ported agreement  between  representatives  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Federalist  movement  at  Jog- 
jakarta and  at  Batavia.  According  to  reports, 
the  Indonesians  agree  on:  (1)  the  institution  of 
a  federal  system  of  government  in  Indonesia — 
to  be  called  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia— of  which  the  present  Republican  and 
Federalist  states  will  be  constituent  parts;  (2) 
the  institution  during  the  Hague  conference  of  a 
provisional  Federal  government  which  will  under- 
take administration  of  the  entire  archipelago  un- 
til a  popularly  elected  government  can  take  over ; 
and  (3)  the  holding  of  free  elections  by  secret 
ballot  under  the  auspices  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  delineate  the  states  comprising  the 
Federal  Union  and  to  select  representatives  of 
those  states  to  a  bicameral  legislature.  Agree- 
ment on  a  cabinet  form  of  government  was  indi- 
cated. 
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The  Outlook 

United  States  believes  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  successful  outcome  of  the  round- 
table  conference.  Should  success  be  realized,  it 
will  be  our  aim  to  assist  the  Indonesians  to  achieve 
coherent  and  effective  government  and,  if  re- 
quested, to  supply  technical  aid  as  permitted  by 
budgetary  considerations. 

It  will  be  clearly  advisable  for  the  Indonesians 
to  makes  the  fullest  use  of  Dutch  technical  and 
administrative  ability  and  skill.     The  Netherlands 


has  thousands  of  highly  trained,  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  offer  a  new  sovereign  government  of 
Indonesia,  The  employment  of  Netherlander 
by  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  would  benefit 
not  only  the  Indonesian  people  but  would  also 
help  to  preserve  Dutch  beneficial  interests  in  the 
archipelago. 

With  Netherlander  and  Indonesians  rediscov- 
ering the  great  benefits  which  each  may  offer  the 
other,  an  association  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  a  United  States  of  Indonesia 
should  become  stronger  as  time  goes  on. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  SITUATION 

U.S.  Memorandum  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 


On  August  3,  1949,  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee  met  to  consider  the  situation  in  the 
Caribbean  area  which  has  resulted  in  conflicts  and 
international  tension  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.     The  Committee  decided  at  this  meeting 
that  it  would  address  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can governments,  through  their  representatives  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  requesting  information  and  suggestions 
pertinent  to  this  situation.     On  August  18,  1949, 
the   United    States   representative,    Ambassador 
Paul  C.  Daniels,  presented  a  memorandum,  the 
text  of  which  is  printed  below,  for  the  information 
and  use  of  the  Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
the  problem.     At  its  meeting  on  September  2, 1949, 
the  Committee  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  representative,  to  make  the  text  of 
the   United   States   Government's   memorandum 
available  to  the  public. 

The  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  is  a  five- 
member  group  which  was  established  in  con- 
formity with  Resolution  XIV  of  the  second  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  Habana,  1940.  Its  functions,  as 
set  forth  in  that  resolution,  are  to  maintain  con- 
stant vigilance  to  insure  that  American  states  be- 
tween which  a  dispute  exists  or  may  arise  may 
solve  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  suggest 
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measures  and  steps  which  may  be  conducive  to  i 
settlement  of  such  disputes.  Members  of  th< 
Committee  at  present  are  Ambassador  Quintanilla 
Mexico,  Chairman ;  Ambassador  Corominas,  Ar 
gentina;  Ambassador  Accioly,  Brazil;  Ambassa 
dor  Guell,  Cuba,  and  Ambassador  Daniels,  Unite* 
States. 


TEXT  OF  MEMORANDUM 


August  18, 1949 


The  situation  existing  in  the  political  areas  o 
the  Caribbean,  on  which  the  Inter-American  Peac 
Committee  has  requested  information  and  sugges 
tions  from  all  of  the  American  states,  contains 
number  of  elements  which  warrant  close  examine 
tion  by  that  Committee,  in  order  that  it  shall  fu 
fill  its  continuing  responsibility,  under  Resolutio 
XIV  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Fo: 
eign  Affairs,  of  keeping  constant  vigilance  to  ii 
sure  that  states  between  which  any  dispute  exists  ( 
may  arise  may  solve  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fui 
thermore,  this  study  deserves  the  full  cooperatic 
of  all  of  the  American  governments  which  are  1 
a  position  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Cor 
mittee's  work. 
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Although  a  few  striking  and  well-publicized  in- 
dents have  attracted  general  attention,  long- 
witinued  tensions  and  evidences  of  political  un- 
st  have  threatened  to  produce,  or  have  actually 
roduced,  conflicts  which  have  a  deeper  signifi- 
;nce  than  would  appear  from  the  surface  mani- 
stations  of  isolated  instances  of  plotting  or 
evolutionary  activity. 

In  the  period  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
1  World  War  II,  citizens  of  one  or  another  of 
e  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  have  engaged 

preparations  for,  and  have  participated  in, 
ovements  whose  purpose  has  been  to  accomplish 
intimidation  or  armed  invasion  political 
anges  in  governments  of  the  area.  Despite  the 
ercise  of  vigilance  by  the  Government  of  the 
riited  States  to  prevent  the  violation  of  appli- 
ble  United  States  laws,  citizens  of  the  United 
ates  have  from  time  to  time  been  involved  in 
tivities  aimed  at  other  governments.  These 
avements  have  been  inspired  and  carried  on,  at 
ist  in  part,  by  political  exiles  whose  aim  is  to 
turn,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  active  political 
!e  in  the  countries  of  their  origin.  Whatever 
ty  be  the  motivation  of  these  individuals,  some 

whom  declare  that  the  cause  of  their  exile  is 
e  absence  of  democratic  practices  in  their  home 
untries,  the  methods  they  have  chosen  may  in- 
lve  violation  by  established  governments  of  their 
iernational  obligations  with  consequent  disrup- 
»n  of  friendly  relations  among  the  countries  in 
3  area. 

In  some  instances,  the  real,  apparent  or  rumored 
reat  of  revolutionary  activities  has  served  to 
sate  international  tensions,  and  there  have  even 
sn  open  accusations  from  government  to  govern- 
mt.  Three  times,  within  a  period  of  a  year,  the 
ocedures  of  inter- American  peaceful  settlement 
ve  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  situations  thus 
iated.  While  the  success  of  these  instruments  in 
proving  the  atmosphere  for  amicable  negotia- 
n,  or  in  actually  achieving  pacific  settlement  of 
i  specific  situations  which  gave  rise  to  the  use 
inter- American  machinery,  has  been  conspicu- 
s,  other  situations  have  continued  or  new  ones 
ve  appeared  which  indicate  that  all  tensions 
ve  not  been  removed,  and  that  means  must  still 
sought  for  achieving  a  renewal  of  international 
lfidence  and  a  feeling  of  security  among  mem- 
rs  of  the  American  community, 
rhe  unfortunate  results  of  these  conditions  can- 
t  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  states  in- 
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volved  as  well  as  to  all  the  American  nations.  It 
is  obvious  that  recurring  suspicion  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence among  governments  do  not  provide  a 
proper  climate  for  those  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationships, including  economic  relationships, 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  fullest  development 
of  the  American  states.  Some  of  the  governments 
concerned  have  found  the  situation  sufficiently 
disturbing  to  cause  them  to  acquire  considerable 
amounts  of  armament,  which  they  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  self-defense,  as  well  as  to  institute 
rigorous  measures  of  internal  control.  Heavy  ex- 
penditures for  armaments  for  these  purposes 
hinder  economic  improvement  in  the  area  and  con- 
tribute to  an  accentuation  of  discord.  The  proper 
functioning  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  effort  to  realize  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples to  which  all  have  subscribed  in  the  charter 
require  that  methods  be  found  for  getting  at,  and 
eliminating  if  possible,  the  causes  of  international 
friction  and  discord. 

In  searching  for  these  methods,  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Peace  Committee  has  wisely  chosen  to  seek 
full  information  on  those  matters  which  will  con- 
tribute to  its  better  appreciation  of  the  problem. 
In  fulfillment  of  its  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  in  every  appropriate  way,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  herewith  furnishes  cer- 
tain items  of  information  which  relate  to  the  acti- 
vities of  its  citizens  or  which  have  come  to  its 
attention  in  the  course  of  official  investigations  of 
activities  alleged  to  have  been  carried  on  by  its 
citizens  or  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  further  per- 
tinent information  which  the  United  States  is  able 
to  make  available  is  developed,  this  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee. 

Browder-Eisenhardt  Case 

Early  in  1947  the  theft  of  certain  United  States 
Government-owned  arms  was  discovered.  United 
States  citizens  Edward  Browder  and  Karl  J. 
Eisenhardt  subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
theft.  Browder  received  18  months  in  prison  and 
Eisenhardt  was  fined  10  thousand  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  investigation  and  court  proceedings  in 
this  case  it  was  brought  out  that  the  arms  in  ques- 
tion were  destined  for  revolutionary  purposes  in 
the  Caribbean  area,  particularly  against  the  then 
Government  of  Venezuela ;  and  that  the  movement 
was  financed  in  considerable  part  by  foreign 
sources.  It  was  also  publicly  asserted  during  these 
proceedings  that  a  Dominican  consular  officer  in 
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the  United  States  was  involved  in  the  movement. 
The  officer  concerned  was  subsequently  recalled  by 
his  government. 

Cayo  Confites  Plot 

In  connection  with  the  revolutionary  expedition 
organized  in  Cayo  Confites  in  Cuba  in  July- 
August-September  1947  against  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  United  States  Government  took  the 
following  action : 

1.  Revocation  in  August  1947  of  the  export 
license  granted  for  the  export  of  the  LCI  Patria  to 
one  Cruz  Alonzo  in  Cuba,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  ship  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries. 

2.  Recommendation  by  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Habana  in  September  1947  to  American 
pilots  recruited  to  participate  in  the  revolution 
that  they  abandon  this  undertaking  and  return  to 
the  United  States. 

3.  Statements  to  the  United  States  press  on 
August  2  and  September  20, 1947,  of  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  its  in- 
ternational obligations  in  connection  with  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  other  countries.  This  in- 
cluded a  statement  that  as  early  as  January  1947 
the  appropriate  law-enforcing  agencies  of  this 
government  had  been  taking  special  precautions  to 
prevent  violation  of  United  States  neutrality  and 
export  control  statutes  with  reference  to  possible 
revolutionary  activity  in  the  Caribbean. 

4.  Indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Flori- 
da on  November  25,  1947,  of  Manolo  Castro  (who 
was  the  then  Cuban  Government  Director  of 
Sports),  Miguel  Angel  Ramirez  (Dominican), 
Hollis  B.  Smith  (American),  and  two  American 
fliers,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  ex- 
port control  act.  Manolo  Castro  was  killed  in 
Habana  before  the  trial  began;  Miguel  Angel 
Ramirez  has  never  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
stand  trial ;  Hollis  B.  Smith  was  given  a  2-year 
suspended  sentence  and  put  on  probation  for  3 
years  by  a  Federal  court  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
in  March  1948. 

5.  On  another  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  export  control  laws  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
port of  arms  to  Cuba  during  the  Cayo  Confites 
activity,  Reinaldo  Rosell  (Cuban),  and  United 
States  citizens  Louis  Dell,  Frank  Adkins,  and  Luis 
Bordas  were  given  2-year  suspended  sentences  and 
were  placed  on  probation  for  3  years  by  a  Federal 
court  in  Miami,  Florida,  in  May  1948. 
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James  G.  Hurst  Jr. 

Hurst,  a  United  States  Air  Force  pilot  during 
the  recent  World  War,  arrived  in  Guatemala  City 
on  January  1,  1948,  in  a  war  surplus  bombing 
plane  which  he  had  flown  out  of  the  United  States 
without  obtaining  an  export  license  as  required  by 
law.  In  the  investigation  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  plane  had  been  purchased  by  him  with  funds 
made  available  from  foreign  sources  for  use  in 
connection  with  plans  for  a  revolution  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  In  response  to 
a  request  of  the  United  States  Embassy,  the  Guate- 
malan Government  impounded  the  bomber,  which 
was  later  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  May 
1949,  Hurst  was  found  guilty  of  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 452,  Title  22,  United  States  Code  (Neutrality 
Act).  He  was  sentenced  to  2  years  in  the  pen! 
tentiary  and  fined  one  thousand  dollars.  Th< 
penitentiary  sentence  was  suspended  for  a  perioc 
of  5  years  to  be  conditioned  on  Hurst's  good  be 
havior. 

Edward  Browder,  Jr.,  Harry  A.  Snow 
Olin  D.  Mason,  and  Others 

In  January  1948,  two  military  aircraft  werj 
illegally  flown  out  of  the  United  States  by  Snow 
Mason,  and  three  other  United  States  citizens  tl 
Puerto  Cabezas,  Nicaragua.  Investigation  re 
vealed  that  Browder,  who,  as  reported  above,  ha< 
previously  been  involved  in  the  theft  of  Unitei 
States  Government  property  in  connection  wit! 
a  revolutionary  plot  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov 
eminent,  was  attempting  in  January  1948  to  en 
gage  pilots  to  fly  "to  an  unknown  spot"  outside  th 
United  States  to  load  bombs  and  then  to  fly  t 
Venezuela  to  bomb  the  city  of  Caracas.  Th 
American  pilots  stated  to  investigating  authoritie 
that,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  Nicaraguan  airpoP 
they  were  met  by  33  Venezuelan  citizens  who  ha 
arrived  that  same  week  from  the  Dominican  R* 
public.  In  addition  to  the  Venezuelan  citizen 
who  had  arrived  from  the  Dominican  Republii 
subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  other  ind 
viduals  connected  with  the  same  movement  ha 
arrived  in  Nicaragua  during  January  1948,  froi 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  the  United  States. 

Following  urgent  action  by  United  States  En 
bassy  officials  in  Nicaragua,  the  American  airme 
were  transferred  from  their  hotel  in  Managua  t 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Base  at  Managua  an 
returned  at  an  early  date  to  the  Canal  Zone  an 
the  United  States.    Legal  action  was  prompt! 
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ken  against  them  in  the  United  States  Federal 
mrts.  Browder  pleaded  guilty  to  separate  in- 
ctments  involving  organizing  a  military  expedi- 
on  and  violating  the  United  States  Neutrality 
ct.  He  was  sentenced  to  18  months  imprison- 
ent  on  each  charge,  the  sentences  to  run  con- 
rrently.  Snow,  Mason,  and  the  other  individ- 
tls  involved  pleaded  either  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
ndere  to  one  or  both  of  the  above  charges  and  re- 
ived appropriate  sentences. 

ul  W.  Warren 

Paul  Warren,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has 
r  sometime  resided  in  Costa  Rica,  where  he  has 
gaged  in  the  business  of  obtaining  animals  for 
le  in  the  United  States.  In  1948,  Mr.  Warren 
came  a  vigorous  partisan  of  the  Caribbean 
igion  and  an  active  participant  in  certain  of  its 
tivities.  On  various  occasions  during  Septem- 
r,  October  and  November  1948,  Warren  made 
ps  to  Cuba,  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  In  re- 
onse  to  questions  of  United  States  authorities, 
indicated  that  his  travels  were  connected  with 
tivities  of  the  Caribbean  Legion.  United  States 
ligations  under  the  Habana  convention  of  1928 
d  information  as  to  certain  United  States  stat- 
es were  communicated  by  United  States  officials 
Warren.  When  it  proved  difficult  to  dissuade 
arren  from  his  activities,  the  United  States  Em- 
ssy  at  San  Jose  was  directed  to  take  up  War- 
l's  passport  and  inform  him  that  it  would  be 
ide  valid  only  for  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
was  made  clear  to  Warren  that  this  government 
1  not  object  to  his  remaining  in  Costa  Eica  for 
^carrying  on  of  legitimate  business  but  that  the 
lited  States  is  strongly  opposed  to  interference 
its  citizens  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
ler  nations. 

»ta  Rican-Nicaraguan  Incident 

rhe  invasion  of  Costa  Rica  from  Nicaraguan 
ritory  in  December  1948  and  the  resulting  ac- 
n  by  the  American  states  is  a  matter  of  recent 
ord.  This  government  supported  wholeheart- 
y  the  inter- American  action  taken  in  solution 
that  controversy  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
irse  followed  in  connection  with  the  Costa 
ian-Nicaraguan  incident  offers  a  valuable  prec- 
nt  for  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  In  that 
mection,  the  resolution  of  the  Provisional  Or- 
i  of  Consultation  of  December  24,  1948,  is  con- 
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sidered  by  this  government  to  have  pertinence  to 
the  current  problem.  The  United  States  has  been 
happy  to  note  the  improved  relations  which  have 
existed  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  since 
the  signing  by  the  two  governments  on  February 
21,  1949,  of  the  pact  of  friendship  which  termi- 
nated the  incident,  and  which  has  subsequently 
been  ratified  by  both  governments. 

The  Luperon  Incident 

Information  available  to  this  government  indi- 
cates that  on  the  night  of  June  19,  1949,  a  PBY 
Catalina  aircraft  bearing  United  States  registra- 
tion No.  N-1096-M  was  destroyed  at  Luperon  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
the  persons  on  board  endeavored  to  disembark 
munitions  and  attack  the  local  authorities.  All  15 
persons  aboard  were  either  killed  or  captured.  Of 
those  killed,  three  were  identified  as  American 
citizens,  namely,  John  W.  Chewning,  Habet  Joseph 
Maroot,  and  George  R.  Scruggs.  The  plane  was 
registered  in  the  United  States  in  the  name  of 
Jesse  A.  Vickers  of  Miami  Springs,  Florida,  who 
had  applied  for  a  license  in  May  to  export  it  to 
Mexico.  This  application  was  not  approved  by 
the  United  States  Government.  On  June  4,  how- 
ever, the  plane  departed  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  departure  are  now 
under  investigation  by  the  proper  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  obtain  information 
as  to  possible  violations  of  United  States  statutes 
in  this  connection. 

Reports  received  by  United  States  officials  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  indicate  that  other  air- 
craft landed  in  Yucatan  on  June  18  and  19, 
destined  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  According 
to  these  reports,  two  of  these,  which  landed  in 
Yucatan  on  June  18,  were  transports  of  Mexican 
registry,  C-46  XB-HUV  and  C-47  XA-HOS. 
They  are  known  to  have  been  at  the  Air  Force  Base 
at  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  for  several  weeks  prior  to 
June  19,  their  presence  there  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Guatemalan  Government  in  a  note 
to  the  United  States  Embassy.  Two  other  air- 
craft, which  landed  on  June  19,  were  Guatemalan 
army  transports  T-l  and  T-2 ;  they  were  reported 
to  have  returned  to  Guatemala  on  June  26. 

The  Chief  of  the  Guatemalan  Air  Force  subse- 
quently informed  the  press  that  Air  Force  plane 
T-l  had  not  been  outside  Guatemala  and  that  T-2 
had  just  returned  from  Houston,  Texas.  Official 
United  States  Government  records  disclose  that 
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T-2  did  not  have  permission  to  enter  the  United 
States,  nor  was  it  reported  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Houston  during  this  period. 

The  reports  also  indicate  that  there  were  disem- 
barked from  these  planes  in  Yucatan  some  50 
armed  persons,  several  of  whom  made  statements 
that  they  were  destined  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  to  overthrow  the  Dominican  Government. 
Among  the  persons  disembarked  were  two  indi- 
viduals who  said  they  were  United  States  citizens 
and  gave  their  names  as  Marion  R.  Finley  and 
Earl  G.  Adams.  Also  disembarked  were  the  re- 
ported leaders  of  the  expedition,  Juan  Rodriguez 
Garcia  and  Miguel  Angel  Ramirez  (Dominicans) , 
and  Eufemio  Fernandez  (Cuban).  Action  by 
Mexican  Government  officials  in  taking  into  cus- 
tody these  armed  men  and  military  equipment 
prevented  further  movement  of  this  group.         * 

Conclusions 

The     formulation     of    recommendations     for 
methods  of   dealing  with  the   situation   in  the 
Caribbean  area  which  fall  within  the  duties  and 
competence  of  the  Inter- American  Peace  Commit- 
tee would  appear  to  depend  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  results  of  its  study  of  the  information 
which  will  be  received  in  response  to  its  request 
for  cooperation  from  the  American  governments. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  this  government  calls 
attention  to  the  relevance  to  this  situation  of  inter- 
American  and  other  international  agreements  on 
nonintervention,  and,  specifically,  to  the  1928  Con- 
vention on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  in  the 
Event  of  Civil  Strife.     It  is  suggested  that  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  give  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  obligations  assumed  in  the 
1928  convention  and  other  agreements  are  being 
observed  with  sufficient  positiveness  by  all  states 
which  have  ratified  them.    It  may  wish  also  to 
consider  whether  a   recommendation   should  be 
made  that  all  states  which  have  signed  pertinent 
international  agreements  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  complete  their  ratification.     Such  sug- 
gestions might  also  include  reference  to  the  de- 
sirability of  there  being  domestic  laws  and  enforce- 
ment machinery  adequate  to  insure  compliance 
with  international  obligations. 

In  view  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  on  the 
basis  of  experience  regarding  its  applicability  over 
intervening  years,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  terms 
of  the  1928  Convention  may  not  be  sufficiently 
clear  or  precise  to  cover  situations  to  which  it 
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was  intended  to  apply,  or  situations  of  a  kinc 
which  could  not  have  been  fully  foreseen  when 
that  Convention  was  negotiated.  The  Committee 
may,  therefore,  wish  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
recommending  that  the  Convention  should  be  re- 
viewed, with  a  view  to  its  being  clarified  and 
strengthened,  as  necessary,  or  to  determining 
whether  a  new  convention  should  be  drafted. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall  that,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  case  by  the 
Coas,  acting  as  Provisional  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion, the  Committee  of  Information  designated 
by  that  body  presented  a  report  which  included, 
among  other  conclusions,  the  following  which  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  broader  problem : 

"7.  The  existence  of  active  military  centers  01 
international  agitation  constitutes,  as  it  is  natura 
to  suppose,  a  justifiable  ground  for  preoccupatior 
on  the  part  of  the  Governments  affected. 

"8.  This  situation,  which  is  abnormal  and  dan 
gerous  for  American  international  peace,  explain 
why  the  majority  of  the  Central  American  an< 
Caribbean  Republics  have  been  living  in  an  at 
mosphere  of  mutual  distrust,  constant  anxietj 
and  open  hostility  for  some  time. 

"9.  The  situation  is  all  the  more  regrettabl 
since,  because  of  the  characteristics  which  we  hav 
pointed  out,  the  international  relations  of  the  re 
publics  involved  must,  of  necessity,  become  mor 
strained  each  day,  as  the  fear  of  the  intention 
of  one  neighboring  country  obliges  the  other  t 
take  the  precautions  which  it  considers  necessar 
with  serious  detriment  to  its  own  economy  an 
with  grave  danger  to  institutional  life." 

Furthermore,  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consu 
tation  approved,  on  December  24,  1948,  a  resoh 
tion  which  contains  the  following  particular] 
relevant  articles : 

"IV.  To  request  both  Governments  very  ean 
estly  to  observe  loyally  by  all  the  means  in  the: 
power  the  principles  and  rules  of  non-interventic 
and  solidarity  contained  in  the  various  Inte: 
American  instruments  signed  by  them. 

"VI.  To  recommend  to  all  American  Goven 
ments  that  they  actively  collaborate  for  the  betti 
fulfilment  of  the  principles  by  which  this  Resoli 
tion  is  inspired." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Committee  may  wish 
invite  the  attention  of  all  of  the  American  stat 
to  the  action  which  was  taken  at  that  time. 
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ourth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 


tatement  by  Secretary  Ackeson 


A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ent  held  an  economic  conference  with  officials 

the  British  and  Canadian  Governments.    This 
jek  I  am  conferring  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 

Great  Britain  and  France.  Simultaneously, 
e  delegates  of  48  countries  have  been  attending 
eetings  of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Mon- 
ary  Fund.  Day  after  tomorrow,  representa- 
res  of  the  12  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
-eaty  will  meet  here  in  Washington.  Next  Tues- 
y  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  will  join 
presentatives  of  the  other  members  of  the 
nited  Nations  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  at  Lake  Success. 
There  is  a  common  link  between  all  these  meet- 
gs  that  should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  theme 
at  runs  through  them  all,  the  single  thread  that 
;s  them  all  together,  is  that  cooperation  among 
tions  is  a  living,  practical  reality — that  it  is 
nstantly  growing  in  strength  and  effectiveness 
spite  all  obstacles.  Our  government,  and  the 
iendly  governments  with  which  we  are  closely 
sociated,  are  resolutely  carrying  forward  the 
jmendous  effort  to  achieve  economic  stability 
d  political  tranquillity  in  the  world,  so  that  free 
oples  can  keep  their  freedom  and  have  a  real 
portunity  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life. 
Much  of  the  effort  to  achieve  that  purpose  is 
ing  exerted  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
lated  agencies.  The  part  of  the  effort  being  put 
rth  outside  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
being  carried  forward  in  the  spirit  of  the  United 
itions  Charter  and  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
inciples  and  purposes. 


^Made  before  the  National  Citizens'  Committee  for 
■  Day  on  Sept.  15,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
i  same  date. 
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The  United  States  delegation  will  enter  into 
the  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  determined,  patient, 
conscientious  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  basis  for  common 
action  with  other  members  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  widespread  support 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  support,  I  am  sure,  will  con- 
tinue unabated.  But  it  must  be  an  intelligent, 
a  reasoned  support,  and  one  inspired  by  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  can  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish.  We  can  do  this  without  lessening  one 
whit  our  devotion  to  the  United  Nations  based  on 
deeply  felt  conviction.  We  need  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  mech- 
anism that  operates  automatically  and  perfectly, 
but  an  organization  which  can  grow  and  that  its 
growth  and  effectiveness  depend  upon  the  support 
of  its  member  nations  and  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  use  its  organs  and  procedures. 

This  year  marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations — a  very  short  period  of  history. 
The  record  shows  that  these  have  been  years  of 
achievement.  This  year  alone,  the  United 
Nations  dealt  with  conflicts  affecting  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population.  Within  12 
months  it  has  been  possible,  because  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  make  sure  that  forces  of  moderation 
and  restraint  could  operate.  That  is  a  significant 
accomplishment.  The  United  Nations  is  getting 
positive  results  in  its  effort  to  get  people  into  the 
habit  of  reconciling  their  differences  through  rea- 
son and  compromise,  instead  of  fighting  over  them. 

The  United  Nations  is  beginning  to  get  results 
in  its  effort  to  alleviate  the  hunger,  disease,  pov- 
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erty,  and  ignorance  that  are  such  a  tragic  burden 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  hopeful  and  inspiring  message  for  our 
people  in  the  observance  of  United  Nations  Day. 
We  shall  be  celebrating  the  increasing  success  of 
a  cause  to  which  the  United  States  is  contributing 
much — the  cause  of  international  cooperation  as 
a  practical,  effective  way  of  carrying  on  the  world's 
business.  We  must  not  expect  to  achieve  dra- 
matic, conclusive  results  by  this  method,  but  if  we 
apply  ourselves  we  can  accomplish  something 
much  more  valuable— a  steady,  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  ability  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  live  with  each  other  in  peace  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 


Violation  of  Human  Rights 

by  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 

Placed  on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  September  lJt] 

This  government  has  now  received  replies  from 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Kumania  to  its  notes  of 
August  1  asking  those  governments  to  join  in 
naming  commissions,  under  the  peace-treaty  pro- 
cedure, in  order  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes over  violation  of  the  human  rights  clauses 
of  the  treaties.1  In  their  replies,  the  three  gov- 
ernments have  refused  to  cooperate  in  establishing 
these  commissions.  They  continue  to  insist  that 
they  have  not  violated  the  human  rights  clauses 
of  the  treaties,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  apply 
the  procedures  specifically  provided  in  the  treaties 
for  just  such  cases  of  disputes  over  whether  or  not 
violations  have  taken  place.  In  the  view  of  this 
government  they  have  compounded  their  earlier 
violations  by  this  subsequent  refusal  to  carry  out 
the  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
obligations  which  they  specifically  assumed  in  the 
peace  treaties  themselves.  The  attitude  shown 
by  these  three  governments  in  their  recent  notes, 
as  in  their  earlier  notes  replying  to  the  charges 
made  against  them,  calls  into  question  their  good 
faith  in  signing  the  treaties  and  provides  further 
illustration  of  their  callous  disregard  of  clear  in- 
ternational obligations. 

The  violation  of  human  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  was 
discussed  last  April  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15,  1949,  p.  238. 
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the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly  passed  a  reso- 
lution urgently  drawing  the  attention  of  those 
governments  to  their  obligations  under  the  trea- 
ties, including  the  obligation  to  cooperate  in  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes.  This  item  has  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
(by  Australia)  that  the  case  of  Rumania  also  be 
discussed.  The  Assembly  will  have  before  it  the 
full  record  of  the  disputes  and  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  itself  what  further  action  to  take. 


Resolutions  on  Relations  With 
Intergovernmental  Organizations 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Recommends  Member  Governments,  which  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Chemistry  Office,  to  take  steps 
within  that  body  to  bring  about  its  dissolution  and  trans- 
fer its  assets  and  functions  if  appropriate  to  other  organi- 
zations ; 

Recommends  Member  Governments,  which  are  alst 
members  of  the  International  Bureau  for  Technical  Train 
ing,  to  take  steps  within  that  body  to  bring  about  ito 
dissolution  and  transfer  its  assets  and  functions  to  ttU 
International  Labour  Organization ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  render  whatever  as 
sistance  may  be  appropriate  in  connexion  with  the  fore 
going  recommendations. 

B 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  considebed  the  resolution  adopted  on  3  Augus 
1949  by  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com 
mission  on  its  relations  with  the  United  Nations, 

Continues  to  believe  that  the  purposes  of  the  Commissioi 
as  set  forth  in  article  1  of  its  Constitutional  Regulation; 
can  be  carried  out  within  the  United  Nations  while  full; 
safeguarding  the  expert  and  professional  character  of  tn 
work  undertaken  in  this  field; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  enter  into  consulta 
tion  with  the  Commission  with  a  view  to  submitting  to  a; 
early  session  of  the  Council  a  plan  for  the  eventual  inte 
gration  within  the  United  Nations  of  the  Commissioi 
taking  into  account  the  principles  set  forth  in  section  Ij 
of  the  above-mentioned  resolution  of  the  Commission  am 
the  views  expressed  at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council 
and 

Invites  Member  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  0 
of  the  Commission  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-Genen 
by  31  December  1949  any  comments  they  may  wish  t 
make  on  this  subject. 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Noting  that  discussions  have  been  initiated  on  the  pos- 
ible  absorption  or  integration  of  the  International  Co- 
rdination  Committee  for  European  Migratory  Movements 
ato  the  International  Labour  Organization,  and 

Noting  that  discussions  have  been  initiated  on  the  pos- 
Lble  absorption  or  integration  of  the  International  Cus- 
jms  Tariffs  Bureau  into  the  future  International  Trade 
•rganization ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  in  due  course 
)  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  foregoing  discussions. 

D 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Requests  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
ad  Cultural  Organization  to  consult  with  the  Interna- 
onal  Union  for  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Authors 
ad  their  Literary  and  Artistic  Works  on  the  question  of 
le  future  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  and  to  include 
i  its  next  report  to  the  Council  an  account  of  the  results 
!  such  consultations ;  and 

Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  re- 
>rt  on  the  matter  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Council. 

E 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Recommends  that  working  relationships  be  established 

'  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  the  Inter- 

itional  Institute  of  Refrigeration; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  render  whatever  as- 

stance  may  be  appropriate. 

F 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Notes  the  understanding  reached  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 

Iture    Organization    with    the    International    Office    of 

)izootics  and  approves  the  establishment  of  such  rela- 

mships  between  them  ;  and 

Requests  the  Fao  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  es- 

blishing  closer  collaboration  in  this  field  and  to  include 

its  next  report  to  the  Council  an  account  of  the  co-opera- 

»n  achieved. 


tablished  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  with 
the  Central  Commission  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Rhine ; 

Notes  with  approval  that  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  with  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission ; 

Notes  with  approval  that  relationships  are  being  es- 
tablished by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
with  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Notes  with  approval  that  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with 
the  following  Organizations; 

International   Commission   of  Agricultural  Industries, 
Commonwealth  Agricultural  Bureaux, 
International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea, 
Permanent  International  Bureau  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry of  Human  and  Animal  Foods, 
International  Wine  Office. 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Considers  it  is  not  appropriate  at  the  pr  sent  time  to  take 
any  steps  towards  the  termination,  absorption  or  inte- 
gration into  the  United  Nations  or  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  Inter-National  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 
and 

Notes  with  approval  the  establishment  of  working  rela- 
tions by  the  appropriate  specialized  agencies  with  that 
body. 

K 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  noted  the  fact  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
September  1949  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
for  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Contiguous  Waters, 

Considers  that  no  decision  can  be  taken,  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  possible  termination,  absorption  or  integration 
mto  another  body  of  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Scientific  Exploration  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  on  the  matter 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 


saPi 


G 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Notes  with  approval  the  relationship  established  by  the 
lited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
aization  wtih  the  International  Bureau  of  Education ; 

d 

Requests  Unesco  to  include  in  its  next  report  to  the 
uncil  an  account  of  the  co-operation  achieved. 

H 

rhe  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Votes  with  approval  that  relationships  have  been  es- 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  noted  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  Committee  to  the  Secretary-General 
dated  3  August  1949,1 

Decides  to  defer  consideration  in  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Relief  Union  until  the  next  session  of  the  Council ; 
and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  study  the  question 
and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 


1  See  U.N.  doc.  E/AC.24/7. 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Decides  to  make  no  recommendations  at  the  present 
time  on  the  possible  termination,  absorption  or  integration 
into  another  body  of  the  following  organizations ; 

Central  International  Railway  Transport  Office, 

International  Commission  of  the  Cape  Spartel  Light, 

International  Conference  for  Promoting  Technical  Uni- 
formity in  Railways, 

International  Hydrographic  Bureau, 

European  Conference  on  Time-Tables, 

International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property, 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 

International  Rubber  Study  Group, 

International  Sugar  Council, 

International  Tin  Study  Group, 

Combined  Tin  Committee, 

International  Wheat  Council, 

International  Wool  Study  Group ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  report  on 
any  new  developments  regarding  these  organizations  to 
a  later  session  of  the  Council. 

N 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Decides  to  take  no  action  at  present  in  regard  to  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  eleventh  session  of  the  Council  on  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  closer  relations  and  integration  between 
that  body,  the  World  Health  Organization  and  other 
international  bodies. 

O 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Considers  that  no  action  at  the  present  time  is  required 
regarding  the  possible  termination,  absorption  or  inte- 
gration of,  or  the  possible  establishment  of  relationships, 
with,  the  following  organizations ; 

International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature, 

Bank  for  International  Settlements, 

International  Exhibition  Bureau, 

International  Central  Office  for  the  Control  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic  in  Africa. 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  discus- 
sions with  the  Director-General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  the  future  status  of  tbe  following 
bodies,  including  possible  relationships  with  the  United 
Nations  or  a  specialized  agency,  and  to  report  on  the 


he 


results  of  these  discussions  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Council ; 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute, 

Pan-American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 

Office  of  Inter-American  Telecommunications, 

Pan-American  Railway  Committee, 

Permanent  American  Aeronautical  Commission, 

Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau, 

Central  Pan-American  Bureau  of  Eugenics  and  Homi- 
culture, 

Inter-American  Juridical  Committee, 

Inter-American  Trademark  Bureau, 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood, 

Nutrition  Institute  of  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Q 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  periodically 
to  the  Council  the  list  of  inter-governmental  organiza- 
tions 2  as  revised  from  time  to  time ; 

Directs  that  the  following  organizations  be  deleted  from 
that  list ; 

International  Office  of  Whaling  Statistics, 
International  Fisheries  Commission, 
International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission, 
International  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  ic 

the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Far  Eastern  Commission, 
International  Criminal  Police  Commission, 
International  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private 

Law, 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission, 
Inter-American  Commission  for  Territorial  Administra 

tion, 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codification  of  Interna 

tional  Law, 
Permanent  Committee  of  Jurists  on  the  Unification  o: 

the  Civil  and  Commercial  Laws  of  America, 
Permanent  Committee  of  Havana  on  the  Comparativi 

Legislation  and  the  Unification  of  Law, 
Permanent  Committee  of  Montevideo  on  the  Codificatioi 

of  Private  International  Law, 
Permanent  Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Codi 

flcation  of  Public  International  Law, 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board, 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency, 
Commissioner-General's    Economic    Organization    (fo 

South  East  Asia), 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women; 

and  that  the  following  organizations  be  added  to  tna 
List: 

International  Whaling  Commission, 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council, 

International  Committee  for  Colorado  Beetle  Contro 

Nutrition  Institute  of  Central  America  and  Panama. 
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a  See  U.N.  doc.  E/818/Rev.  1. 
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HE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


[September  17-24] 

eneral  Assembly 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  opened  at  Flushing  Meadows  on  Septem- 
sr  20  with  23  of  the  59  delegations  headed  by 
eir  countries'  foreign  ministers.  The  first 
eek's  sessions  were  devoted  to  organizational 
atters — the  election  of  Ambassador  Carlos  P. 
omulo  of  the  Philippines  as  president  and  the 
ection  of  seven  vice  presidents  and  the  chairmen 
:  the  six  main  committees. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  formidable  agenda  of 
1  old  and  new  questions,  including  problems  of 
ide  international  interest  such  as  international 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy;  regulation  and  reduc- 
)n  of  armaments ;  alleged  violations  of  human 
?hts  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania; 
destine;  the  Indonesian  question;  the  Korean 
oblem;  disposition  of  the  former  Italian 
lonies ;  threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
rritorial  integrity  of  Greece;  proposals  for  an 
panded  program  of  economic  aid  to  under- 
veloped  countries;  and  the  admission  of  new 
jmbers  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Assembly  will  have  before  it  two  resolutions 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  the 
curity  Council  decided  September  16  to  pass  to 
e  Assembly.  One  of  these  suspends  meetings 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  "until  such  time 
the  sponsoring  powers  have  reported  there  exists 
sasis  for  agreement."  The  other  states  that  no 
eful  purpose  would  be  served  by  further  dis- 
ssion  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  the  drafting  of 
o  conventions  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
sapons  and  on  atomic  energy  control. 
The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments, 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  last  Assembly, 
s  worked  out  a  proposal  for  a  census  and  verifi- 
tion  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of 
lited  Nations  member  states,  but  the  Security 
•uncil  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  the  Commis- 
m's  report. 

Since  the  Assembly  discussed  the  alleged  viola- 
>ns  of  human  rights  by  Bulgaria  and  Hungary, 
orts  have  continued  to  resolve  the  problem 
der  procedures  set  forth  in  the  peace  treaties 
th  the  respective  countries,  including  Rumania, 
t  all  three  countries  have  shown  themselves  un- 
lling  to  apply  such  procedures.  The  Assembly 
ist  determine  what  further  action  to  recommend 
respect  to  the  alleged  violations. 
The  main  aspects  of  the  Palestine  question  f  ac- 
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ing  the  Assembly  include  the  relief  of  refugees, 
internationalization  of  Jerusalem,  and  protection 
of  the  Holy  Places.  The  Assembly  will  consider 
a  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  now  in 
the  Middle  East  to  study  and  recommend  means 
of  resettling  the  refugees  and  to  plan  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  area. 

The  question  of  Indonesia  was  on  the  agenda  of 
the  last  Assembly  session  but  discussion  was  de- 
ferred in  view  of  the  encouraging  negotiations 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Re- 
public. United  Nations  machinery  is  still  at  work 
assisting  in  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  the 
round-table  conference  in  session  in  The  Hague 
has  announced  agreement  in  principle  on  several 
points  working  toward  association  of  a  proposed 
United  States  of  Indonesia  with  the  Dutch  Crown. 

The  Korean  Commission  report  before  the  As- 
sembly places  the  main  responsibility  for  block- 
ing Korean  unification  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  refused  to  comply  with  United  Nations  recom- 
mendations on  Korea  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission. 

The  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  is 
another  question  held  over  from  the  last  session 
where  agreement  could  not  be  reached.  The  prob- 
lem is  before  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Italian  peace  treaty  provision  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  United  Nations  if  the  Big  Four  na- 
tions could  not  reach  agreement  before  September 
15,  1948. 

The  Assembly  will  consider  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  which  declares 
that  Bulgaria  and  Albania  have  continued  to  give 
both  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  Greek 
guerillas  and  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  aid 
from  Rumania  and  a  decrease,  or  possible  cessa- 
tion, of  aid  from  Yugoslavia.  The  report  also 
notes  the  continued  refusal  of  the  bordering  states 
to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Committee  and  the 
refusal  of  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
their  seats  as  commission  members. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  new  members 
to  the  United  Nations  is  also  on  the  Assembly 
agenda.  Seven  applicants — Portugal,  Jordan, 
Italy,  Finland,  Ireland,  Austria,  and  Ceylon— re- 
ceived a  majority  vote  in  the  Security  Council 
again  on  September  13,  but  a  negative  vote  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council, 
blocked  their  admission.  On  September  15  the 
Security  Council  again  failed  to  admit  Albania, 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  Hungary. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Third  North  American 

Regional  Broadcasting  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 14  that  the  President  named  Eosel  H. 
Hyde,  Commissioner,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  Fletcher  Warren,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Paraguay,  chairman  and  special 
consultant,  respectively,  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Third  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Conference.  The  Conference  con- 
vened at  Montreal,  September  13. 

The  other  members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Chief  Technical  Adviser 

John  A.  Willoughby,  Acting  Chief  Engineer,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Advisers 

James  E.  Barr,  Chief,  Standard  Broadcast  Division, 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Raymond  L.  Harrell,  Telecommunications  Attache,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  Habana 

H.  Underwood  Graham,  Chief,  Allocations  Branch,  Stand- 
ard Broadcast  Division,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Florence  C.  Kirlin,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Joseph  M.  Kittner,  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Bruce  S.  Longfellow,  Assistant  Chief,  Allocations  Branch, 
Standard  Broadcast  Division,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

Donald  R.  MacQuivey,  Divisional  Assistant,  Telecom- 
munications Division,  Department  of  State 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Adviser,  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Ralph  J.  Renton,  Radio  Engineer,  Office  of  Chief  Engineer, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

Edgar  F.  Vandivere,  Chief,  Information  Analysis  Branch, 
Technical  Information  Division,  Bureau  of  Engineer- 
ing, Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Julius  Brauner,  General  Counsel,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  New  York 

Louis  G.  Caldwell,  Attorney,  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  Consulting  Radio  Engineei 

Craven  Lohnes  and  Culver,  Washington,  D.C. 
William  F.  Duttera,  Staff  Allocations  Engineer,  Nations 

Broadcasting  Company,  New  York 
R.  Russell  Eagan,  Attorney,  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Greei 

Martin  &  Ellis,  Washington,  D.C. 
Raymond  F.  Guy,  Manager,  Radio  and  Allocations  Eng; 

neering,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  New  Yor 
Andrew  G.  Haley,  Consulting  Attorney,  American  Broad 

casting  Company,  New  York 
Ralph  N.  Harmon,  Engineering  Manager,  Westinghous 

Radio  Stations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Royal  V.  Howard,  Engineering  Consultant,  San  Francisc 
E.  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys 

tem,  New  York 
William  B.  Lodge,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Genen 

Engineering,    Columbia    Broadcasting    System,   Nei 

York 
Gustav  B.  Marsraf,  Vice  President  and  General  Attornej 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  General  Counsel,  Daytime  Petitioner 

Association,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Frank  Marx,  Vice  President  and  Chief,  American  Broac 

casting  Company,  New  York 
Neal  McNaughton,  Director,  Department  of  Engineerin 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Washingtoi 

D.C. 
Dwight  A.  Myer,  Technical  Field  Director,  Westinghous 

Radio  Stations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Esterly  Chase  Page,  Consulting  Radio  Engineer,  Wasl 

ington,  D.C. 
James  D.  Parker,  Staff  Radio  Engineer,  Columbia  Broac 

casting  System,  New  York 
Forney  A.  Rankin,  Director,  Department  of  Governmet 

Relations,    National    Association    of    Broadcaster: 

Washington,  D.C. 
Oscar  W.  B.  Reed,  Jr.,  Engineer,  Jansky  and  Bailey,  Wasl 

ington,  D.C. 
Jay  W.  Wright,  Chief  Radio  Engineer,  Columbia  Broa< 

casting  System,  New  York 

The  Conference  will  bring  together  represents 
tives  of  the  Governments  of  Canada,  Cuba,  th 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  th 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  t 
produce  a  new  agreement  to  regulate  and  estal 
lish  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  standar 
broadcast  band  in  the  North  American  region. 

The  original  North  American  Regional  Broac 
casting  Agreement,  signed  at  Habana,  in  193' 
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lecame  effective  in  1941  to  continue  in  force  for 
•  years.  In  1946  it  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
ional  3  years,  expiring  March  29  of  this  year. 

leeting  of  South  Pacific  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
jmber  13  that  the  four  United  States  Commission- 
rs  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission  will  arrive 
tiis  afternoon  in  Washington  for  a  three-day 
eriod  of  consultation. 

Those  attending  the  series  of  meetings  are : 

enior  Commissioner— Br.  Felix  M.  Keesing,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Stanford  University,  authority  and 
author  on  the  South  Pacific  area 

ommissioner — Milton  Shalleck,  lawyer  of  New  York 

Uernate  Commissioner — Dr.  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 

Uernate  Commissioner— Orsen  N.  Nielsen,  American 
consul  general,  Sydney,  Australia 

This  will  be  the  second  meeting  in  Washington 
I  United  States  Commissioners,  who  were  ap- 
ointed  by  the  President  on  April  28,  1948.  This 
leeting  has  been  arranged  in  order  that  the  Com- 
issioners  may  confer  with  officers  of  this  govern- 
tent  on  matters  relating  to  the  South  Pacific 
ommission.  Among  other  problems  which  the 
ommissioners  will  discuss  are  items  on  the  agenda 
f  the  fourth  session  of  the  Commission,  which  will 
I  convened  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  on  October 
!,  1949. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  established 
i  May  1948  as  a  regional  advisory  and  consulta- 
ve  body  on  social  and  economic  matters  to  the 
overnments  of  Australia,  France,  the  Nether- 
nds,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
nited  States.  The  territorial  scope  of  the  Com- 
ission  comprises  15  non-self-governing  terri- 
ries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  administered 
r  these  participating  governments  and  which  lie 
holly  or  in  part  south  of  the  Equator  and  east 
om  and  including  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 
The  Commission  is  designed  to  encourage  and  to 
rengthen  international  cooperation  in  advanc- 
g  the  economic  and  social  rights  and  welfare  of 
e  inhabitants  of  the  territories  within  its  scope. 
ie  first  and  second  sessions  were  held  at  Sydney, 
ustralia,  in  1948,  and  the  third  session  was  held 
May  1949  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  the  head- 
;arters  of  the  Commission.  William  D.  Forsyth 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission,  which  is  assisted  by  a  research 
uncil  and  periodic  conferences  of  representatives 

the  local  inhabitants,  will  be  an  important 
Jans  of  promoting  the  economic  and  social  well- 
ing of  the  two  millions  of  peoples  of  the  islands 

the  South  Pacific  region.  The  first  South 
icific  Conference  will  be  held  at  Suva,  Fiji 
lands,  in  April  1950.    Although  the  Commis- 
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sion  does  not  have  any  organic  connection  with 
the  United  Nations,  its  charter  makes  provision 
for  full  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies. 


ILO:  Asian  Conference  of  Experts 
on  Technical  Training 

On  September  12  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Duncan  Campbell,  labor  attache,  sta- 
tioned at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Ba- 
tavia,  Java,  Indonesia,  will  represent  the  United 
States  Government  as  an  official  observer  at  the 
Asian  Conference  of  Experts  on  Technical  Train- 
ing of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo).  This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Singapore,  September  12-24,  1949. 

The  Ilo  believes  that  the  Singapore  conference 
will  have  particular  importance  for  its  Asian  man- 
power program  and  that  it  will  lay  the  ground 
work  for  practical  operations  by  the  Ilo  Asian 
field  office  in  vocational  and  technical  training 

Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 6  that  Dr.  Preston  E.  James,  professor  of 
geography  at  Syracuse  University  and  United 
States  member  of  the  Commission  on  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History,  will  attend  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Commission  which  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  12. 

Dr.  James  will  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  First  Pan  Ameri- 
can Consultation  on  Geography  of  the  Institute 
which  will  be  convened  concurrently  with  the 
First  Meeting  of  the  Commission  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government.  Others  named  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
are :  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Biggs,  assistant  attache,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Boggs,  special  adviser  on  geography,  Department 
of  State ;  Dr.  Clarence  F.  Jones,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
n°^i!  a£d  Betty  Didcoct>  Department  of  State. 

I  he  Consultation  has  been  called  to  aid  the  Com- 
mission in  promoting  the  interchange  of  technical 
and  scientific  information  among  leading  geogra- 
phers of  the  Americas.  Subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Consultation  are  under  the  following  gen- 
eral headings:  (1)  physical  geography;  (2)  bio- 
geography;  (3)  human  geography;  (4)  regional 
geography;  and  (5)  the  teaching  of  geography. 
As  part  of  the  meeting  there  will  be  held  also  an 
exhibit  of  the  geographic  publications  and  similar 
studies  carried  out  by  the  various  American  gov- 
ernments. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  activities 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  since  it  was  established  in  1929. 
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Waging  Peace  in  the  Americas 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson1 


I  am  grateful  to  the  Pan  American  Society  for 
this  welcome  opportunity  to  meet  with  its  distin- 
guished membership  and  with  so  many  friends 
from  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
a  most  appropriate  setting  in  which  to  discuss  the 
relations  within  our  community  of  American  Ke- 
publics.  There  are  two  reasons  in  particular  why 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  discuss  this  subject  tonight. 
The  first  is  so  obvious  that  we  tend  to  take  it  tor 
granted.  It  is  that  our  countries  are  close  neigh- 
bors, bound  together  by  a  common  heritage  ot 
struggles  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  community  be- 
tween our  countries  presents  us  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  press  forward  toward  the  positive  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy.  Much  of  our  effort 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  had  to  be  devoted 
to  repairing  the  destruction  caused  by  war  and  to 
strengthening  the  free  nations  against  aggression. 
We  fn  this  hemisphere  have  fortunately  been 
spared  the  terrible  destruction  of  war,  and  we  are 
relatively  remote  from  any  direct  threat  against 
our  independence.  The  prospects  are,  therefore, 
bright  that  we  can  continue  to  work  together  in 
an  atmosphere  of  relative  peace  and  stability.  _  We 
are  in  a  real  sense  waging  peace  in  the  Americas. 

Basic  Principles 

Before  discussing  specific  policies,  it  seems  well 
to  restate  once  more  the  basic  principles  on  which 
our  policy  in  this  hemisphere  must  rest.    They 

Our  essential  faith  in  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual ; 

1  Made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  19,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  without 

trying  to  impose  it  on  others ;  i 

the  observance  by  all  governments  of  ethical 

standards  based  on  justice  and  respect  for  treelj 

accepted  international  obligations; 

protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  ot  oui 
people  and  government,  together  with  respect  foi 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  other  peoples  anc 
governments; 

the  juridical  equality  of  all  the  America! 
Eepublics;  .     , 

nonintervention  in  the  internal  or  external  at 
fairs  of  any  American  Eepublic ; 

the  stimulation  of  private  effort  as  the  mos 
important  factor  in  political,  economic,  and  so 
cial  purposes ; 

freedom  of  information  and  the  development  o 
free  exchanges  in  all  fields ; 

the  perfection,  with  the  other  American  cour 
tries,  of  regional  and  universal  arrangements  fo 
maintaining  international  peace;  and 

the  promotion  of  the  economic,  social,  and  pc 
litical  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  America 
Republics. 

These  then  are  our  guiding  principles.  . 
statement  of  the  specific  policies  which  rest  o 
these  principles  can  best  be  made  m  conjunctic 
with  a  review  of  our  long-term  objective. 

National  and  Hemisphere  Security 

The  primary  objective  of  any  government 
necessarily  the  security  of  its  territory  and  peop] 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  acknowledgement  th 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere  is  indivisibl 
With  the  development  of  the  inter- American  sy 
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em,  our  countries  have  jointly  created  an  effec- 
ive  security  organization  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  treaty  of  1947  provides  that 
n  case  of  armed  attack  on  an  American  Repub- 
ic,  each  party  pledges  itself  to  assist  in  meeting 
he  attack.  One  of  the  foremost  policies  of  our 
auntry  in  foreign  affairs  is  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
ions  under  the  Rio  treaty  and  to  seek  the  maxi- 
uim  cooperation  among  the  American  nations  in 
chieving  the  objective  of  a  secure  and  peaceful 
sntinent. 

I  stress  this  point  because  the  security  system 
hich  has  culminated  in  the  Rio  treaty  is  now 
icing  a  crucial  test. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Caribbean  area  has 
aen  disturbed  by  plots  and  counterplots.  These 
lots  have  in  themselves  been  inconsistent  with 
ir  common  commitments  not  to  intervene  in  each 
;her's  affairs.  Increasingly,  however,  denunci- 
;ions  have  been  succeeded  by  overt  attempts  at 
ilitary  adventure.  Since  1945  few  nations  in  the 
aribbean  area  have  escaped  involvement,  and  at 
tnes  the  entire  area  has  approached  a  state  of 
jlitical  turmoil. 

This  situation  is  repugnant  to  the  entire  fabric 
:  the  inter- American  system.  The  United  States 
mid  not  be  faithful  to  its  international  obliga- 
ons  if  it  did  not  condemn  it  in  the  strongest 
rms.  The  energies  spent  in  these  adventures 
>uld  much  better  have  been  put  to  use  for  peace- 
il  purposes  and  improving  the  lot  of  the  ordi- 
iry  citizen.  Aggression  or  plotting  against  any 
ition  of  this  hemisphere  is  of  concern  to  us. 
'herever  it  occurs,  or  may  be  threatened,  we  shall 
e  our  strongest  efforts,  in  keeping  with  our  in- 
rnational  commitments,  to  oppose  it  and  to  de- 
nd  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 
Only  last  Wednesday  the  Inter- American  Peace 
)mmittee,  meeting  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
t  forth  the  principles  and  standards  that  bear 
.  this  situation.  It  is  my  hope  that  rigorous  ad- 
rence  to  these  principles  and  standards  by  all 
merican  governments  will  assure  peace,  not  only 

the  Caribbean  area,  but  also  throughout  the 
misphere. 

We,  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  have  a  re- 
onsibility  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the 
st  of  the  world  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
rmony.  Together  we  have  played  an  important 
rt  m  creating  the  United  Nations.  We  must 
e  up  to  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  thus 
iumed  toward  the  other  member  nations.  This 
ians,  among  other  things,  that  we  must  abide 

our  regional  commitments  and  maintain  peace 
our  own  midst.  If  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
misphere  proceed  along  these  lines,  as  we  in 
s  country  intend  to  do,  there  is  no  reason  why 
y  nation  in  the  hemisphere  should  fear 
gression. 
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Development  of  Representative  Democracy 

What  I  have  said,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  blind  adherence  to  the  status  quo.  We 
oppose  aggression ;  we  do  not  oppose  change.  In- 
deed, we  welcome  and  encourage  change  where  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  democracy.  We 
have  worked  long  and  persistently  in  common 
with  our  neighbors  toward  this  end. 

_  We  would  like  to  see  a  world  in  which  each 
citizen  participates  freely  in  determining  periodi- 
cally the  identity  of  the  members  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  is  an  objective  for  which  we  will 
continue  to  work,  subject  always  to  our  common 
policy  of  nonintervention. 

In  the  Americas  we  have  had  periods  of  high 
hope  and  periods  of  bitter  discouragement  as  we 
have  seen  democratic  institutions  flourish  in  some 
countries,  only  to  see  them  subverted  in  others. 
We  always  deplore  the  action  of  any  group  in 
substituting  its  judgment  for  that  of  the  elector- 
ate. We  especially  deplore  the  overthrow  by  force 
of  a  freely  elected  government.  In  such  situations 
we  do  not  cease  to  hope  that  the  people  will  re- 
gain the  right  to  choose  their  leaders. 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  attainment  of  the 
democratic  ideal  in  any  country  depends  funda- 
mentally upon  the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  The  nature  of  democracy 
is  such  that  it  can  be  achieved  only  from  within. 

Democracy  as  we  endeavor  to  practice  it  is  a 
continuing  development  toward  political  ma- 
turity—not a  formula  to  be  imposed  upon  a  nation 
by  a  self-appointed  ruling  class,  as  is  the  case 
with  certain  other  forms  of  government.  Its  at- 
tainment is  essentially  a  spiritual  and  personal 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  people  of  each  country 
tor  themselves. 

.  We  are  encouraged  in  our  purpose  by  the  real- 
ization that  the  strength  of  democratic  institutions 
throughout  the  hemisphere  today  is  measurably 
greater  than  a  generation  ago.  In  spite  of  oc- 
casional disappointments,  we  note  a  steady  for- 
ward progress.  The  spirit  of  democracy  is  alive 
and  bearing  fruit. 

Recognition 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  recognizing  new  gov- 
ernments in  the  hemisphere  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  encouragement  of  democracy.  We  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries  primar- 
ily because  we  are  all  on  the  same  planet  and 
must  do  business  with  each  other.  We  do  not  es- 
tablish an  embassy  or  legation  in  a  foreign  country 
to  show  approval  of  its  government.  We  do  so  to 
have  a  channel  through  which  to  conduct  essen- 
tial governmental  relations  and  to  protect  legiti- 
mate United  States  interests. 

When  a  freely  elected  government  is  over- 
thrown and  a  new  and  perhaps  militaristic  gov- 
ernment takes  over,  we  do  not  need  to  recognize 
the  new  government  automatically  and  immedi- 
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ately.  We  can  wait  to  see  if  it  really  controls  its 
territory  and  intends  to  live  up  to  its  international 
commitments.  We  can  consult  with  other  gov- 
ernments, as  we  have  often  done. 

But  if  and  when  we  do  recognize  a  government 
under  these  circumstances,  our  act  of  recognition 
need  not  be  taken  to  imply  approval  of  it  or  its 
policies.  It  is  recognition  of  a  set  of  facts,  noth- 
ing more.  We  may  have  the  gravest  reservations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  come  into  power. 
We  may  deplore  its  attitude  toward  civil  liber- 
ties. Yet  our  long-range  objectives  in  the  promo- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  may,  in  fact,  be 
best  served  by  recognizing  it  and  thus  maintain- 
ing a  channel  of  communication  with  the  country 
involved.  In  this  way  we  are  also  able  to  dis- 
charge our  basic  function  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  our  government  and  our  citizens  there. 
Since  recognition  is  not  synonymous  with  approv- 
al, however,  our  act  of  recognition  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  understood  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
policy  of  intimate  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment concerned. 

Economic  Policy 

The  economic  field  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  action.  Two  sets  of  prob- 
lems arise.  The  first  are  derived  largely  from  the 
disruptions  of  the  war,  and  we  hope  may  be  de- 
scribed as  short-run  problems.  The  second  results 
from  the  fact  that  in  wide  areas  the  standard  of 
living  is  still  miserably  low.  This  is  a  long-run 
problem,  although  no  less  urgent. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Avar  would  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  economic  stress.  In  some  areas 
the  effectiveness  of  the  economic  machine  had  been 
destroyed.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  various  re- 
lationships which  previously  had  been  the  basis 
of  world  trade— for  example,  the  reduction  in 
earnings  on  overseas  investment  by  European 
countries— raised  new  issues  with  respect  >  to 
achieving  equilibrium.  Although  the  heaviest 
initial  impact  of  this  problem  fell  on  Europe,  the 
fundamental  disequilibrium  has  now  extended 
around  the  world  so  that  for  every  country  the 
maintenance  of  trade  and  the  balance  of  payments 
has  become  a  major  problem  of  foreign  relations. 
It  was  obvious  in  its  initial  stage  that  there  could 
be  no  real  recovery  in  trade  without  the  revival  of 
production  in  Europe.  Therefore,  the  European 
Recovery  Program  must  be  regarded  not  merely 
as  a  program  to  meet  the  individual  problems  of 
the  European  countries  but  also  to  revive  the  flow 
of  goods  to  and  from  Europe.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  present  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we 
must  direct  our  thoughts  in  the  most  constructive 
way  possible. 
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While  material  well-being  is  no  guaranty  that 
democracy  will  flourish,  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
people  is  a  far  more  fertile  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  than  one  which  is  undernour- 
ished and  unproductive.  That  is  why  we  are 
and  must  be  preoccupied  with  the  long-term  prob- 
lem of  economic  development. 

The  record  of  our  economic  cooperation  in  this 
hemisphere  is  substantial.  It  is  one  of  such 
proved  soundness  that  it  forms  the  precedent  and 
the  basis  for  the  more  constructive  labor  ahead. 

For  10  years  past  a  large  work  of  technical  co- 
operation has  been  under  way  throughout  our 
countries.  Our  government  participates  in  this 
work  through  many  of  its  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Our  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs is  cooperating  with  agencies  of  the  other 
governments  in  outstandingly  successful  pro- 
grams to  improve  basic  living  conditions.  Tech- 
nicians and  administrators  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  host  countries  work  side  by 
side  in  partnership  with  each  other.  They  work 
among  the  peoples  in  the  remote  countryside  as 
well  as  in  the  cities.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  has  now  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  continue  and  to  expand  this  work. 
These  programs  have  furnished  the  inspiration 
and  the  proving  ground  for  the  world-wide  pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation  envisaged  in  Point 
4  of  President  Truman's  inaugural  address. 

In  1935,  we  created  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  has  become  a  uniquely  successful  institu- 
tion in  the  field  of  economic  development.  The 
steel  mill  at  Volta  Redonda  in  Brazil  is  in  full 
operation  and  a  lifelong  desire  of  many  Brazil- 
ian statesmen  and  businessmen  has  become  a  real- 
ity with  a  plentiful  supply  of  steel  products  tc 
complement  the  vigorous  growth  of  industry  p 
that  country.  At  Concepcion  in  Chile  we  shall 
soon  see  the  realization  of  another  project  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  combination  ol 
energy  on  the  part  of  Chilean  leaders  and  coop- 
eration by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  supplying 
the  material  needs  to  bring  the  idea  into  fruit 
There  are  constructive  evidences  throughout  the 
Americas  of  the  good  use  to  which  Export-Im- 
port credits  have  been  put — in  the  Artibonite  Val- 
ley in  Haiti,  in  meat  packing  plants  in  Mexico- 
in  highways  in  many  countries,  in  ships,  powei 
systems,  public  works,  agricultural  projects,  largf 
and  small  industrial  undertakings.  The  tota 
amount  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  th< 
other  American  Republics  is  over  700  million  dol 
lars.    Defaults  on  these  loans  are  insignificant. 

The  International  Bank  and  the  Internationa 
Monetary  Fund  created  at  Bretton  Woods  in  194< 
largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  to 

day  are  actively  contributing  to  economic  devel 
opment  and  fiscal  stability  in  this  hemisphere 

The  Bank  already  has  made  loans  to  severa 
American  nations  for  basic  development,  and  th< 
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und  has  assisted  in  the  solution  of  currency 
•oblems.  Through  our  representation  in  both 
stitutions,  we  shall  continue  our  vigorous  sup- 
>rt  of  these  constructive  policies. 
These  specific  programs  represent  actual 
seds — not  merely  words.  Nor  are  they  isolated 
amples,  but  rather  parts  of  a  broad  program 
economic  cooperation  which,  while  reflecting 
ir  national  self-interest,  can  leave  no  doubt  as 
our  deep  and  lasting  concern  with  the  economic 
ilfare  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

ivate  Capital  and  Public  Funds 

Loans  of  public  funds,  however,  can  only  be 
pplementary  to  the  efforts  of  private  capital, 
th  local  and  foreign.  This  country  has  been 
ilt  by  private  initiative,  and  it  remains  a  land 

private  initiative.  The  preponderance  of  our 
OTiomic  strength  depends  today  as  in  the  past 
on  the  technical  and  financial  resources  and, 
en  more,  upon  the  abilities  and  morale  of  private 
izens.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  same  thing  is 
le  of  the  other  American  nations. 
In  providing  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
snt,  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  traditions  to 
ice  our  government's  public  funds  in  direct  and 
steful  competition  with  private  funds.  There- 
*e,  it  will  be  our  policy,  in  general,  not  to  extend 
tns  of  public  funds  for  projects  for  which 
ivate  capital  is  available.  It  is  our  purpose, 
o,  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  loans  which 
irease  productivity. 

tfor  do  we  necessarily  believe  that  rapid  indus- 
lization  is  good  per  se.  Industrial  develop- 
nt  is  an  important  factor  in  raising  living  stand- 
Is,  and  therefore  we  have  cooperated  actively  to 
s  end.    However,  we  feel  that  a  balance  should 

achieved  between  industry,  agriculture,  and 
ler  elements  of  economic  life.  In  many  coun- 
es,  large  and  small,  the  greatest  immediate 
)gress  toward  material  well-being  may  be  made 
•ough  modern  and  diversified  cultivation  of  the 
id.  Irrigation  projects,  the  use  of  agricultural 
chinery,  the  restoration  of  old  land  through  f  er- 
zers — these  simple  measures  may  do  more  to 
se  the  standard  of  living  than  a  dozen  new 
lustries. 

iVe  have  had  these  principles  in  mind  in 
borating  the  Point  4  program.  Because  we 
ieve  that  the  job  ahead  should  be  done  pri- 
rily  through  private  initiative,  we  have  re- 
nted Congress  to  authorize  the  Export-Import 
nk  to  offer  certain  guaranties  against  risks  pe- 
iar  to  foreign  private  investment. 
*Ve  hope  that  the  flow  of  private  capital  can 
stimulated  also  by  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  increased 
vate  investment  abroad.  We  are  concerned 
;h  two  types  of  treaties :  first,  treaties  to  avoid 


double  taxation ;  second,  treaties  to  define  our  eco- 
nomic relations  and  give  reasonable  assurances 
to  our  investors  while  safeguarding  the  interests 
and  integrity  of  the  other  country. 

Special  Needs  of  Countries 

We  believe  that  this  general  program  can  best 
be  developed  in  full  consideration  of  the  special 
needs  of  individual  countries.  The  conditions  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  hemisphere  differ  widely. 
Nor  can  all  of  our  international  problems  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  we  have  a  common  goal  of 
high  living  standards  and  increased  trade— just 
as  in  the  political  field  we  have  a  common  goal  of 
security  and  individual  freedom.  However,  the 
process  of  economic  development  depends  upon 
the  efforts  and  resources  of  each  individual  coun- 
try. There  is  no  common  formula.  To  be  sure, 
the  process  can  be  facilitated  in  various  ways  by 
international  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  But,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  depends  upon  the  energy  and  resources 
of  the  individual  countries  themselves.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  lend  its  assistance, 
both  directly  and  through  international  bodies,  to 
working  out  specific  programs  with  individual 
countries.  Possibly  this  principle  might  be  ex- 
panded to  the  working  out  of  regional  programs 
if  two  or  more  countries  should  seek  to  plan 
jointly  for  economic  development. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  progress  will 
come  most  rapidly  in  countries  that  help  them- 
selves vigorously.  Economic  development,  like 
democracy,  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside. 
Positive  self-help  is  also  essential  to  establishing 
conditions  of  economic  stability  and  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  private  investment  and  the  rights  of 
labor.  In  countries  where  such  conditions  are 
provided,  it  will  follow  that  we  can  collaborate 
more  effectively  in  working  out  development  pro- 
grams. Public  and  private  capital  will  be  at- 
tracted more  readily  to  such  countries.  While 
this  is  dictated  by  logic  rather  than  emotion,  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  these  conditions  are 
generally  founded  in  countries  where  constitu- 
tional and  political  democracy  exists. 

Conclusion 

These  then  are  our  three  major  objectives — the 
security  of  our  nation  and  of  the  hemisphere ;  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  representative  in- 
stitutions; and  positive  cooperation  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  to  help  in  the  attainment  of  our  first 
two  objectives. 

If  I  have  said  nothing  new  tonight,  it  may  well 
be  because,  in  a  family  of  nations  as  in  families 
of  individuals  we  should  expect  nothing  more 
sensational  than  growth. 
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We  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  stability  of  our 
policy  in  the  hemisphere.  The  good-neighbor 
policy  as  we  practice  it  today  is,  for  us,  an  historic, 
bipartisan,  national  policy.  It  has  been  wrought 
by  democrats  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue— President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull,  and 
Senator  Connally,  and  also  by  Republicans  at  both 
ends  of  the  Avenue — President  Hoover,  Secretary 
Stimson,  and  Senator  Vandenberg.  And  this  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  distinguished  list  who  have 
contributed  to  this  great  policy. 


It  is  the  firm  intention  of  President  Truman, 
as  it  is  of  myself  as  Secretary  of  State — of  the 
entire  personnel  of  my  Department  and,  I  believe, 
of  the  people  of  my  country — to  work  for  ever 
closer  relations  between  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  seek  by  positive  good  will  and  effort 
to  strengthen  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  within  the  more  extensive  design  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  most  effective  expression  of 
law  and  order  in  this  hemisphere. 

We  and  the  other  American  Republics  have  de- 
termined and  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  on  our 
common  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor  as  a  living 
and  constantly  growing  reality. 


Inter-American  Faith  in  United  Nations 

Remarks  ~by  Assistant  Secretary  Miller1 


This  is  an  outstanding  occasion  for  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  inter- American  affairs.  It  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  a  momentous  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country's  foreign  policy  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  country's  unflagging  interest  in  our 
inter-American  relations.  During  this  period, 
the  financial  discussions  with  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  have  been  going  on  and  have  demon- 
strated again  the  common  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  to  surmount  problems  of  post- 
war readjustment  which  are  of  concern  to  all  of 
the  world.  The  meetings  of  the  Governors  of 
the  International  Bank  and  Fund  have  shown  the 
strength  and  the  continuing  progress  of  these  two 
great  examples  of  international  economic  coop- 
eration. Only  last  week  in  Washington  there  was 
created  the  organization  which  will  give  effect  to 
the  understanding  set  forth  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Tomorrow,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  opens  its  fourth  session  at  Lake 
Success.  For  the  next  few  weeks  the  hopes  of  free 
people  everywhere  will  be  focused  on  its  delib- 
erations. 

That  all  of  these  great  events  should  take  place 
in  this  country  during  such  a  brief  period  is,  in 
perspective,  dramatic  proof  of  the  deep  interest 
and  the  active  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  solution  of  international  problems.  This 
interest  and  this  desire  to  participate  would  not 
be  nearly  as  pronounced,  however,  if  we  had  not 
behind  us  already  an  encouraging  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  field  of  international  coop- 

1  Made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  19,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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eration.  We  have  no  more  inspiring  single  ex- 
ample of  effective  international  cooperation  thai] 
our  inter- American  system  with  its  Organizatior 
of  American  States,  for  which  all  of  the  nations 
represented  here  tonight,  have  worked  with  zea, 
and  persistence.  This  vigorous,  functioning  Or 
ganization  is  a  source  of  pride  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  entirely  fitting,  therefore,  that  during  this 
series  of  international  events  which  have  been  tak 
ing  place  we  from  the  Department  of  State  shoulc 
be  privileged  to  meet  here  tonight  with  this  dis 
tinguished  company  to  mark  the  deep  and  contin 
uing  interest  which  we  all  have  in  the  welfare  o: 
our  inter- American  system.  I  wish  to  thank  th< 
Pan  American  Society  for  this  opportunity  t< 
join  in  welcoming  the  distinguished  representa 
tives  of  our  fellow  American  Republics  who  hav( 
met  with  us  here  tonight.  It  is  pleasant  to  sei 
here  this  evening  many  of  the  permanent  repre 
sentatives  of  those  countries  who  live  in  our  midst 
A  special  welcome  is  felt  by  all  of  us  for  those  wh< 
have  newly  come  for  the  meeting  of  the  Genera 
Assembly.  We  also  are  glad  to  have  in  our  mids 
the  Governors  and  Executive  Directors  on  the  In 
ternational  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
Finally,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Secretary  General  o: 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  occupies  J 
unique  position  in  that  he  represents  our  entir< 
community  of  21  nations. 

An  assemblage  such  as  this  of  friends  fron 
throughout  the  hemisphere  is  in  itself  an  inspir 
ing  event.  It  is  an  expression  of  our  commoi 
faith  in  inter- American  cooperation.  We  shal 
all,  I  am  sure,  leave  here  tonight  with  a  renewet 
sense  of  dedication  to  press  forward  for  the  reali 
zation  of  our  common  purpose. 
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(.—FAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

\leased  to  the  press  September  13] 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  the  Foreign 
^retary  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Bevin,  met  this 
ernoon  to  discuss  matters  of  concern  to  their 

0  countries,  particularly  in  the  Far  East  and 
s  Middle  East.  They  were  assisted  in  their  dis- 
sions  by  the  following: 

•  the  United  States 

lip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large 

»rge  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 

and  African  Affairs 
Walton  Butterworth,  Director,  Office  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs 

ris  W.  Douglas,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
ingston  L.  Satterthwaite,  Chief,  Division  of  British 

Commonwealth  Affairs 

•  the  United  Kingdom 

Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador 
lerick  E.  Barclay,  Private  Secretary  to  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Bevin 
E.  Dening,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State 

rhe  discussion,  which  was  a  lengthy  one,  was 
marily  directed  to  an  analysis  of  developments 

1  of  the  problems  facing  their  two  govern- 
nts.  The  discussion  developed  a  community  of 
ws  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  developments 
i  problems.  In  some  areas  which  were  under 
cussion  the  situation  as  it  affected  the  two 
intries  was,  of  course,  not  identical,  but  the  dis- 
ision  revealed  similarity  of  opinion  regarding 
iectives  to  be  sought  and  the  policies  which 
uld  be  most  effective  in  reaching  them. 

Ct  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  reach 
icific  agreements  on  these  matters.  The  meet- 
,r  was  regarded  by  the  Secretary  and  the  For- 
n  Secretary,  as  well  as  by  their  associates,  as 
ng  of  the  greatest  help  in  developing  common 
derstanding  of  the  situation  and  the  develop- 
nt  of  policy  along  parallel  lines, 
fhe  conference  this  afternoon,  which  was  the 


continuation  of  similar  talks  held  when  Mr.  Ache- 
son  and  Mr.  Bevin  met  in  Paris,  was  the  first  of 
several  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  The  closest  consultation  between  the 
governments  will  continue  after  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary returns  to  London. 


FRANCE— EUROPE 

[Released  to  the  press  September  14] 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Bevin,  met  again 
at  12  noon  today  to  continue  their  discussion  of 
various  matters  of  concern  to  their  two  countries. 
The  discussion  today  was  largely  on  political  de- 
velopments in  Europe,  including  the  Balkans. 
The  group  considered  briefly  organization  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  formation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  Council.  This  discussion  continued 
the  mutually  satisfactory  exchange  of  views  which 
were  described  after  the  conversations  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Others  present  for  the  meeting  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

For  the  United  States 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large 

George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary,  for  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs 

Llewellyn  Thompson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
European  Affairs 

Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Chief,  Division  of  British  Com- 
monwealth Affairs 

For  the  United  Kingdom 

Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador 
Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Roderick  E.  Barclay,  Private  Secretary  to  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Bevin 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1 :  05  p.  m. 
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U.K.,  CANADA— PETROLEUM 

[Released  to  the  press  September  15] 

Meetings  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  started  today  to  consider  the 
special  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
production,  refining,  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  The 
communique,  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  U.S.- 
British-Canadian financial  discussions  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1949,  refers  to  these  problems.  The 
present  discussions  are  those  foreshadowed  in  that 
communique  and  will  analyze  oil  transactions  af- 
fecting the  sterling  area  in  the  light  of  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  countries  and  companies 
concerned. 

The  United  States  representatives  will  be  under 
the  leadership  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
George  W.  Perkins.  The  British  representatives 
will  be  led  by  Sir  Henry  Wilson-Smith  and  the 
Canadian  representatives  by  R.  M.  Keith.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
will  require  that  the  discussions  continue  for  some 
time. 


U.K.,  FRANCE— GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

[Released  to  the  press  September  15] 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  and 
French  Foreign  Ministers  met  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  several  matters  of  concern  to  the  three 
governments.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was 
the  question  of  Germany.  The  three  ministers 
are  pleased  that  the  agreements  reached  in  Lon- 
don in  1948  and  in  Washington  in  1949  have  now 
so  successfully  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  They  have 
examined  some  of  the  problems  of  working  rela- 
tionships which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
new  arrangements  in  Western  Germany. 

The  three  ministers  also  discussed  the  outstand- 
ing unresolved  issues  in  the  Austrian  treaty  and 
reaffirmed  their  desire  to  fulfill  the  obligations  as- 
sumed in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943  to  re- 
establish an  independent  Austria.  They  coordi- 
nated their  plans  for  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfac- 
tory treaty  at  an  early  date  and  again  expressed 
their  willingness  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations 
by  the  deputies  for  a  treaty  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  The  ministers  hope  that  a  reply  will 
be  received  from  the  Soviet  Government  accept- 
ing this  proposal  which  was  made  by  the  United 
States  deputy  at  the  close  of  the  conference  of  the 
deputies  in  London  on  September  1. 

The  three  ministers  also  exchanged  views  on 
current  developments  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Balkans. 
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FRANCE— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

[Released  to  the  press  September  15] 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  Snyder,  assisted  by  ECA  Adminis- 
trator Paul  Hoffman,  and  by '  Ambassador  W 
Averell  Harriman,  conferred  today  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  Robert  Schu- 
man ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs 
Maurice  Petsche;  and  Ambassador  Bonnet. 

These  conversations  continued  those  held  wit! 
Mr.  Snyder  in  Paris  during  the  month  of  July 
Economic  and  financial  problems  of  common  in 
terest  were  reviewed  within  the  spirit  of  the  in 
ternational  agreements,  to  which  the  two  coun 
tries  have  adhered,  with  a  view  to  the  developmem 
of  a  flow  of  international  commerce  as  large  anc 
as  free  as  possible. 

The  representatives  of  France  were  informec 
that  the  arrangements  for  working  out  condition 
under  which  world  trade  can  develop  steadily  an< 
with  increasing  freedom,  recently  discussed  be 
tween  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  thi 
United  States,  would  be  equally  applicable  t< 
France  and  the  other  ECA  countries.  In  par 
ticular,  this  would  apply  to  customs  regulations 
eligibility  requirements  within  the  limits  set  b; 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  and  the  review  o 
the  stock-piling  program. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  importan 
and  urgent  problem  of  the  liberalization  of  trad 
and  payments  within  Europe. 

The  officials  of  the  two  countries  reaffirmed 
their  confidence  in  the  Oeec  and  their  commoi 
desire  that  none  of  the  problems  which  fall  withii 
the  area  of  competence  of  the  Oeec  be  dealt  wit! 
outside  of  that  organization. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  various  questions  raisei 
during  the  course  of  the  conversation  would  con 
tinue   to   be   followed   by   experts   of   the   tw 


governments. 


ITALY— FORMER  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

[Released  to  the  press  September  H] 

This  afternoon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  th 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Carlo  Sforz* 
met  and  discussed  a  number  of  problems,  includ 
ing  the  organization  under  the  North  Atlanti 
Treaty,  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  col 
onies,  and  other  questions  of  mutual  interest  t 
the  United  States  and  Italy.  Accompanyin 
Count  Sforza  was  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  th 
United  States,  Alberto  Tarchiani. 

Participating  for  the  State  Department  were : 

Theodore  Achilles,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eun 

pean  Affairs 
Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bri 

ish  Commonwealth  Affairs 
Leonard  Unger,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soutl 

west  European  Affairs 
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ELGIUM— EUROPEAN  INTEGRATION 

Released  to  the  press  September  16] 


Secretary  Acheson  met  this  afternoon  with  the 
breign  Minister  of  Belgium,  Mr.  van  Zeeland, 
)  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  their 
vo  countries. 

Among  subjects  discussed  was  the  question  of 


European  political  and  economic  cooperation  and 
Continued  integration.  Secretary  Acheson  and  Mr.  van 
Zeeland  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  opportunities 
offered  at  the  present  time  in  this  direction.  The 
role  and  the  possibilities  of  Oeec,  of  which  Mr. 
van  Zeeland  is  at  present  the  chairman,  were 
discussed  and  reviewed. 

Mr.  van  Zeeland  also  outlined  the  recent  work 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  at  Strasbourg,  where 
he  served  as  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers. 


orth  Atlantic  Council 


COMMUNIQUE 


leleased  to  the  press  September  17] 


The  Council  established  by  Article  9  of  the  North  At- 
itic  Treaty  held  its  first  session  in  Washington  on 
ptember  17,  1949.  Representatives  of  the  Parties  to 
e  Treaty  attending  this  first  session  were :  For  Belgium, 
e  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Paul  van  Zeeland; 
t  Canada,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
*.  Lester  B.  Pearson ;  for  Denmark,  the  Minister  of 
reign  Affairs,  Mr.  Gustav  Rasmussen ;  for  France,  the 
nister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Robert  Schuman ;  for  Ice- 
id,  the  Minister  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Thor  Thors ; 
•  Italy,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Sforza; 
?  Luxembourg,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
sef  Bech ;  for  the  Netherlands,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
fairs,  Mr.  Dirk  U.  Stikker;  for  Norway,  the  Minister 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Halvard  M.  Lange ;  for  Portugal, 
i  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Jos6  Caeiro  da  Matta ; 
■  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
;n  Affairs,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin ;  for  the  United  States,  the 
2retary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson. 
rhe  task  of  the  Council  is  to  assist  the  Parties  in  im- 
menting  the  Treaty  and  particularly  in  attaining  its 
sic  objective.  That  objective  is  to  assist,  in  accordance 
th  the  Charter,  in  achieving  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
ited  Nations — the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
d  security.  The  Treaty  is  designed  to  do  so  by  making 
ar  the  determination  of  the  Parties  collectively  to  pre- 
ve  their  common  heritage  of  freedom  and  to  defend 
imselves  against  aggression  while  emphasizing  at  the 
ne  time  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  governments 
I  all  peoples. 

't  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
rties  have  met  in  Washington  and  have  taken  steps 
implement  the  Treaty.  The  meetings  of  "the  Council 
wed  that  all  parties  are  united  in  their  resolve  to 


integrate  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  lasting  peace, 
the  preservation  of  their  common  heritage  and  the 
strengthening  of  their  common  defense. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Council  during  this  first  session 
was  to  provide  for  its  own  future  operation  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  9,  to  establish  a  Defense  Commit- 
tee and  such  other  subsidiary  bodies  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  Council  in  considering  matters  concern- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

II.  Organization 

The  Council  is  the  principal  body  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty, 
the  Council  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  consid- 
ering all  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Such  subsidiary  bodies  as  are 
set  up  under  Article  9  of  the  Treaty  are  subordinate  to 
the  Council. 

The  organization  established  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  should  be  operated  with  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible and  be  subject  to  review  from  time  to  time.  The 
establishment  of  this  machinery  does  not  preclude  the  use 
of  other  means  for  consultation  and  cooperation  between 
any  or  all  of  the  Parties  on  matters  relating  to  the  Treaty. 

III.  Council 

As  regards  its  own  organization,  the  Council  agreed 
as  follows : 

As  decided  on  April  2,  the  Council  will  normally  be 
composed  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Should  the  latter  be  un- 
able to  attend,  their  places  shall  be  taken  by  plenipoten- 
tiary representatives  designated  by  the  Parties.  To  en- 
able the  Council  to  meet  promptly  at  any  time  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  Washington  of  the  Parties  shall 
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be  empowered  to  act  as  their  Government's  representatives 
whenever  necessary. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  shall  constitute  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Council. 

Time  and  Frequency  of  Sessions 

The  Council  shall  be  convened  by  the  Chairman  and 
shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  majority  of  the 
Parties.  Extraordinary  sessions  under  Articles  4  and  5 
of  the  Treaty  may  be  called  at  the  request  of  any  Party 
invoking  one  of  these  Articles. 

Location  of  the  Council  Sessions 

The  location  of  each  session  of  the  Council  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  after  consultation  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Council.  For  general  convenience 
the  ordinary  annual  session  should  normally  be  held  at 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  general  geographical 
area  as  the  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Other  ordinary  sessions  should  whenever  practicable  be 
held  at  some  convenient  location  in  Europe. 

Chairmanship 

Chairmanship  shall  be  held  in  turn  by  the  Parties  ac- 
cording to  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  English  language 
beginning  with  the  United  States.  Each  Party  shall  hold 
the  office  from  the  beginning  of  one  ordinary  annual  ses- 
sion until  the  appointment  of  the  new  Chairman  at  the 
following  ordinary  annual  session.  If  any  Party  does  not 
wish  to  accept  the  Chairmanship,  it  shall  pass  to  the  next 
Party  in  alphabetical  order. 

Languages 

English  and  French  shall  be  the  official  languages  for 
the  entire  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Permanent  Coordination 

Additional  political  bodies  shall  not  be  established  un- 
less and  until  experience  has  demonstrated  their  need. 
However,  the  existing  informal  arrangement  for  consul- 
tation between  representatives  in  Washington  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  maintained. 


IV.    Defense  Committee 

The  Council  established  a  Defense  Committee. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  that  ensuring  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  is  vital  to  the  security  of  each 
of  the  Parties.  It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  Parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  maintain 
and  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack.  The  Defense  Committee  should 
therefore  immediately  take  the  requisite  steps  to  have 
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drawn  up  unified  defense  plans  for  the  North  Atlanti 
area. 

As  regards  the  organization  of  the  Defense  Committer 
the  Council  agreed  as  follows: 

The  Defense  Committee  will  be  composed  of  one  repn 
sentative  from  each  Party.  These  representatives  wi! 
normally  be  Defense  Ministers.  In  any  case  where  thi 
is  not  possible,  another  representative  may  be  designate* 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Defense  Committee  shall  recommend  measures  fc 
the  implementation  of  Articles  3  and  5  in  accordance  wit 
general  policy  guidance  given  by  the  Council. 

Time  and  Frequency  of  Sessions 

The  Defense  Committee  shall  be  convened  by  the  Chaii 
man  and  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  annually  aD 
at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  requested  to  meet  b 
the  Council  or  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  m; 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  Defense  Committee. 

Location 

The  location  of  each  session  of  the  Defense  Committ* 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  in  consultation  wit 
the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Chairmanship 

Chairmanship  shall  be  held  in  turn  by  the  Partii 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  English  la 
guage  beginning  with  the  United  States.  Each  Pan 
shall  hold  the  office  from  the  beginning  of  one  ordina: 
annual  session  until  the  appointment  of  the  new  Chai 
man  at  the  following  ordinary  annual  session.  If  ai 
Party  does  not  wish  to  accept  the  Chairmanship,  it  shs 
pass  to  the  next  Party  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Council  suggested  to  the  Defense  Committee  tl 
general  outline  of  those  subsidiary  military  bodies  whi< 
it  considered  appropriate  for  the  task  of  aiding  the  E 
fense  Committee  in  recommending  measures  for  the  ii 
plementation  of  Articles  3  and  5  of  the  Treaty.  The  E 
fense  Committee  was  invited,  among  other  things,  to  CO 
sider  the  question  of  these  subsidiary  bodies  in  deti 
and  to  elaborate  on  the  general  provisions  suggested  I 
the  Council  for  each  body. 

V.    Military  Committee 

The  Council  suggested  in  general  terms  that  the  mi 
tary  organization  should  include  the  following : 

The  Defense  Committee  should  establish  a  Milita 
Committee  composed  of  one  military  representative  fr< 
each  Party.  These  representatives  should  be  Chiefs 
Staff  or  their  representatives.  (Iceland,  having  no  mi 
tary  establishment,  may,  if  it  so  desires,  be  represent 
by  a  civilian  official.) 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Military  Committee  should : 

provide  general  policy  guidance  of  a  military  natv 
to  its  Standing  Group ; 
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advise  the  Defense  Committee  and  other  agencies  on 
military  matters  as  appropriate; 

recommend  to  the  Defense  Committee  military  meas- 
ures for  the  unified  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

tcation 

The  Military  Committee  should  normally  meet  in  Wash- 
gton. 

anding  Group 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  and  efficient  conduct  of 
e  work  of  the  Military  Committee,  there  should  be  set 
i  a  sub-committee  of  that  body  to  be  known  as  the 
tanding  Group".  The  Standing  Group  should  be  com- 
sed  of  one  representative  each  of  France,  the  United 
ngdom,  and  the  United  States. 

rms  of  Reference 

The  Standing  Group,  in  accordance  with  general  policy 
idance  provided  by  the  Military  Committee,  should  pro- 
le such  specific  policy  guidance  and  information  of  a 
litary  nature  to  the  Regional  Planning  Groups  and  any 
ler  bodies  of  the  organization  as  is  necessary  for  their 
irk. 

To  achieve  the  unified  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
ea,  the  Standing  Group  should  coordinate  and  integrate 
i  defense  plans  originating  in  the  Regional  Planning 
oups,  and  should  make  appropriate  recommendations 
jreon  to  the  Military  Committee. 

rhe  Standing  Group  should  recommend  to  the  Military 
mmittee  those  matters  on  which  the  Standing  Group 
auld  be  authorized  to  take  action  in  the  name  of  the 
litary  Committee  within  the  framework  of  approved 
licy. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
lual  governments  to  provide  for  the  implementation 
plans  to  which  they  have  agreed.  It  is  further  recog- 
ied  that  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Regional 
inning  Groups  to  prepare  plans  for  the  defense  of  their 
spective  regions.  Subject  to  these  principles,  it  is  un- 
rstood  that  before  the  Standing  Group  makes  recom- 
>ndations  on  any  plan  or  course  of  action  involving  the 
e  of  forces,  facilities,  or  resources  of  a  Party  not 
presented  on  the  Standing  Group,  going  beyond  or  dif- 
•ing  from  arrangements  previously  agreed  by  the  Party 
icerned,  the  Party  should  have  the  right  to  participate 
the  Standing  Group  in  the  work  of  formulating  such 
:ommendations.  It  is  also  understood  that  when  com- 
micating  their  regional  plans  to  the  Standing  Group, 
i  Regional  Planning  Groups  should  be  entitled  to  have 
iir  plans  presented  and  explained  by  any  one  of  their 
mbers  and  not  necessarily  by  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
',  Group. 

>ne  and  Frequency  of  Sessions 

rhe  Standing  Group  should  be  so  organized  as  to  func- 
n  continuously. 
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Location 

The  permanent  site  of  the  Standing  Group  should  be  in 
Washington. 

Permanent  Representation 

In  order  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  Standing 
Group,  a  Party  not  represented  thereon  may  appoint  a 
special  representative  to  provide  permanent  liaison  with 
the  Standing  Group. 

VI.    Regional  Planning  Groups 

In  order  to  ensure  speedy  and  efficient  planning  of  the 
unified  defense  of  the  whole  North  Atlantic  area  there 
should  be  established  Regional  Planning  Groups  on  a 
geographical  basis.     It  should  be  provided  that : 

(1)  before  any  Regional  Planning  Group  makes  any 
recommendations  affecting  the  defense  of  the  territory 
or  involving  the  use  of  forces,  facilities,  or  resources 
of  any  Party  not  a  member  of  that  Group,  that  Party 
should  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Group  in 
the  work  of  formulating  such  recommendations ; 

(2)  any  Group  which  considers  that  a  Party  not  a 
member  of  the  Group  can  contribute  to  the  defense 
planning  of  that  Group's  region,  can  call  upon  that 
Party  to  join  in  the  planning  as  appropriate. 

Composition 

Nobthebn  European  Regional  Planning  Geoup 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  has  been  requested  and  has  agreed 
to  participate  actively  in  the  defense  planning  as  appro- 
priate. 

Other  Parties  may  participate  under  the  provisions 
listed  above. 

Western  European  Regional  Planning  Group 

Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  requested  and 
have  agreed  to  participate  actively  in  the  defense  plan- 
ning as  appropriate. 

Other  Parties  may,  and  in  particular  Denmark  and 
Italy  will,  participate  under  the  provisions  listed  above. 

Southern  European- Western  Mediterranean  Regional 
Planning  Group 

France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  has  been  requested  and  has  agreed 
to  participate  actively  in  the  defense  planning  as  appro- 
priate. 

Other  Parties  may  participate  under  the  provisions 
listed  above. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  problems  which  are 
clearly  common  to  the  defense  of  the  areas  covered  by 
the  three  European  regional  groups.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  ensuring  full  cooperation  between 
two,  or  if  the  need  arises,  all  three  groups. 
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Canadian-United  States  Regional  Planning  Gboup 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Other   Parties   may  participate   under   the   provisions 
listed  above. 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  Regional  Planning  Group 

Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

The  responsibilities  for  planning  the  defenses  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot  be  shared  equally  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Group.  On  the  other  hand,  these  responsibili- 
ties can  to  some  extent  be  divided  along  functional  lines 
and  allocated  to  those  Parties  who  are  best  able  to  perform 
the  respective  defense  functions.  Therefore,  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  Regional  Planning  Group,  when  it  meets, 
should  establish  a  series  of  planning  sub-groups  related  to 
specific  functions  of  defense.  The  Group  should  deter- 
mine on  which  sub-group  or  sub-groups  each  Party  should 
sit,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  to  ensure  coordina- 
tion between  these  sub-groups  in  the  interest  of  speedy 
and  effective  planning. 

Terms  of  Reference 
Each  Regional  Planning  Group  should : 

develop  and  recommend  to  the  Military  Committee 
through  the  Standing  Group  plans  for  the  defense  of 
the  region; 

cooperate  with  the  other  Regional  Planning  Groups 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  conflict  in,  and  ensuring 
harmony  among,  the  various  regional  plans. 

Location 

The  Defense  Committee  should  consider  the  question  of 
the  location  of  the  Regional  Planning  Groups. 


VII 

The  Council  recognizes  that  the  question  of  military 
production  and  supply  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Con- 
sequently, there  shall  be  established  as  soon  as  possible 
appropriate  machinery  to  consider  these  matters.  The 
details  of  organization  of  this  machinery,  terms  of  ref- 
erence, etc.,  shall  be  studied  forthwith  by  a  working  group 
which  shall  submit  recommendations  to  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee or  to  the  Council. 

VIII 

The  Council  recognizes  the  importance  of  economic  and 
financial  factors  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  military  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.     Consequently,  there  shall  be  established  as  soon 


as  possible  appropriate  machinery  to  consider  these  mat 
ters.  The  details  of  organization  of  this  machinerj 
terms  of  reference,  etc.,  shall  be  studied  forthwith  by  : 
working  group  which  shall  submit  recommendations  t 
the  Council. 


U.S.  Concern  Regarding 
Recent  Developments  in  Bolivia 

On  September  8  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Specia 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Press  Relations,  mad 
the  following  statement : 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  and  i 
deeply  concerned  about  the  events  which  have  beei 
taking  place  in  the  friendly  American  Republi 
of  Bolivia.  The  freedom-loving  citizens  of  th 
United  States  whose  representative  government  i 
based  on  periodic  free  elections  cannot  fail  to  b 
disturbed  when  a  minority  political  group  in  an; 
country  attempts  by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow 
government  which  has  gained  its  right  to  author 
ity  through  genuine  elective  processes. 


U.S.-U.K.-Canadian  Discussions 
on  Atomic  Energy  Begun 

[Released  to  the  press  September  151 

The  exploratory  talks  referred  to  by  the  Pres 
dent  in  his  statement  of  July  28,  1949,  regardin 
American,  British,  and  Canadian  relations  in  th 
field  of  atomic  energy,  will  commence  on  Set 
tember  20,  1949.1  The  talks  will  be  conducted  b 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  which  supervise 
Anglo-American-Canadian  relations  in  this  fiel< 
Members  of  the  Committee  are : 

The  United  States 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  Chairman 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  Johnson 
The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dav 
E.  Lilienthal 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Oliver  S.  Franks 
The  British  Minister,  Sir  Derick  Hoyer-Millar 

Canada 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  C.  D.  Howe 

As  the  President  has  stated,  no  new  arrangemei 
will  be  made  in  these  conversations  as  regarc 
future  relations  among  the  three  countries,  pen< 
ing  further  consultations  with  the  Congress. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1949,  p.  185. 
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ripartite  Economic  Conference  Ends 


U.S.,  U.K.,  AND  CANADA  AGREE  ON  MEASURES  TO  EXPAND  DOLLAR  EARNINGS 
OF  STERLING  AREA 


Anglo-American-Canadian  financial  talks  were 
ncluded  here  on  September  12,  with  the  three 
tions  agreeing  to  work  together  to  enable  Bri- 
n  and  the  entire  sterling  area  to  increase  their 
liar  earnings  so  as  to  pay  their  way  by  1952. 
En  a  joint  communique  issued  by  conference  rep- 
sentatiyes,  methods  of  easing  the  present  eco- 
mic  crisis  were  proposed. 

rhe  following  is  the  text  of  the  communique  as 
ued  on  September  12 : 

.  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
lgdom,  and  Canada  have  met  during  the  past  week  to 
tmine  the  trade  and  financial  relationships  between 
sterling  area  and  the  dollar  area.  The  pound  and 
dollar  are  the  two  principal  world  trading  currencies. 
iile  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  balance  of  pay- 
ats  between  the  two  areas  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
cern  to  the  democratic  world,  it  involves  many  prob- 
I  which  concern  in  the  first  instance  the  governments 
ich  are  the  centers  of  these  two  currency  systems. 
i  present  discussions  were  held  to  examine  these  prob- 
is.  It  was  recognized  that  the  task  of  working  out 
dihons  under  which  world  trade  can  develop  steadily 
I  in  increasing  freedom  will  require  a  strenuous  and 
tamed  effort,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  but  also  by  all  other 
ntries  desiring  the  same  objectives. 

.  It  was  agreed  that  the  common  aim  is  to  work 
ard  an  ultimate  solution  which  will  maintain  employ- 
it  and  establish  equilibrium  of  international  trade  on 
QUtually  profitable  basis  at  high  levels.  These  ob- 
.ives  and  general  course  of  action  have  already  been 
forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Bretton  Woods 
eements,  and  the  Havana  Charter  for  an  International 
de  Organization.  It  was  the  broad  purpose  of  the 
sent  meetings  to  explore,  within  this  general  frame- 
'k,  various  specific  measures  which  the  three  govern- 
lts  might  take  to  prevent  a  serious  breakdown  in  the 
ar-sterling  relationships  which  would  have  led  to  a 
•pling  limitation  of  dollar  imports  into  the  sterling 
a  and  to  hasten  the  achievement  of  those  objectives. 

These  conversations  have  carried  forward  the  con- 
ations initiated  in  London  during  July  8-10.  They 
e  resulted  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  character  of 

difficulties  to  be  faced  and  an  increasing  realization 
t  a  fully  satisfactory  solution  will  necessitate  continu- 

efforts  in  many  directions.     In  the  course  of  these 
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conversations  it  has  become  possible  to  discuss  with 
complete  frankness  specific  problems  and  the  types  of 
measures  which  will  have  to  be  taken  if  the  three  coun- 
tries are  to  achieve  their  common  purpose. 

4.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion,  attention  was 
given  to  the  immediate  problem  confronting  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  decline  of  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  Note  was 
taken  by  the  three  governments  of  the  emergency  action 
which  sterling  area  countries  have  decided  to  take  to  meet 
this  situation.  These  measures  are  not  pleasant  ones; 
they  will  cause  difficulties  and  sacrifices  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless,  they  are  a  temporary  necessity,  and 
are  recognized  as  such  by  all  three  governments. 

5.  The  Ministers  were  in  complete  agreement  that  no 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  could  be  found  in  the 
emergency  steps  contemplated.  A  more  fundamental  at- 
tempt would  have  to  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  expand 
the  dollar  earnings  of  the  sterling  area  and  to  increase 
the  flow  of  investment  from  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent to  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  sterling  area. 

6.  This  more  fundamental  attempt  would  involve  both 
separate  actions  of  the  three  countries  operating  indi- 
vidually, and  joint  action  by  the  three  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  each  other.  In  approaching  these  possibilities 
of  individual  and  joint  action  on  the  sterling-dollar  prob- 
lem, there  was  common  agreement  that  this  action  should 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  extraordinary  aid  from 
the  North  American  Continent  would  have  come  to  an 
end  by  the  middle  of  1952.  This  would  require  that  the 
sterling  area  increase  its  dollar  earnings  so  as  to  pay 
its  way  by  1952.  This  would  require  in  the  sterling  area 
the  creation  of  appropriate  incentives  to  exporters  to  the 
dollar  area  and  a  vigorous  attack  upon  costs  of  production 
to  enhance  the  competitive  position  of  sterling  area  prod- 
ucts. Maximum  efforts  would  be  made  to  direct  exports 
to  the  dollar  area  and  build  up  earnings  from  tourism  and 
other  services.  As  a  part  of  this  export  campaign  by  the 
sterling  area  countries,  it  was  recognized  that  an  essential 
element  was  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  sterling  area  exporters.  They  must  feel  that  they 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  remain  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  they  will  have 
gained  a  place,  and  that  the  minimum  of  difficulties  will 
be  placed  in  their  way  in  entering  those  markets. 

On  their  part  the  creditor  countries  undertook  to  facili- 
tate, to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  an  expansion  of  dollar 
earnings  by  debtor  countries,  including  the  sterling  area. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  should 
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reduce  obstacles  to  the  entry  of  goods  and  services  from 
debtor  countries,  in  order  to  provide  as  wide  an  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  for  those  countries  to  earn  dollars 
through  the  export  of  goods  and  the  provision  of  services, 
including  tourism.  It  was  recognized  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  producers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  only  in  this  way  can  the  future  level  of 
trade  provide  adequately  for  those  sectors  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  economies  which  depend  in  consider- 
able part  upon  foreign  markets. 

7.  The  discussion  of  possible  individual  and  joint  ac- 
tions, both  long-run  and  short-run,  ranged  over  a  wide 
field.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  dollar  earnings  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area, 
mentioned  above,  the  Ministers  gave  special  attention  to 
the  following  subjects : 

1.  Overseas  investment 

2.  Commodity  arrangements  and  stockpiling 

3.  Limitations  on  items  which  may  be  financed  under 

present  BCA  procedures 

4.  Customs  procedures 

5.  Tariff  policy 

6.  Liberalization   of   intra-European   trade   and   pay- 

ments 

7.  Sterling  balances 

8.  Petroleum 

9.  Shipping 

10.  Provisions  for  continuing  consultation 

8.  A  working  group  on  overseas  investment  reviewed 
both  recent  experience  and  future  prospects  for  the  flow 
of  productive  investment,  both  private  and  public,  from 
North  America  to  overseas  areas,  especially  underde- 
veloped countries.  It  was  agreed  that  a  high  level  of  such 
investment  could  make  an  important  contribution  toward 
reducing  the  sterling-dollar  disequilibrium  and  that  every 
aspect  of  this  problem  should  be  explored  on  a  continuing 
basis.  In  order  to  initiate  this  work,  the  President's 
Committee  for  Financing  Foreign  Trade  will  be  asked  im- 
mediately to  explore  possible  lines  of  action  in  coopera- 
tion with  corresponding  groups  of  British  and  Canadian 
financial  and  business  representatives.1  While  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  private  and  public  investment,  the 
Committee  will  be  expected  to  address  itself  especially  to 
the  problem  of  incentives  and  of  providing  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  a  high  level  of  private  investment. 

9.  A  working  group  on  commodity  arrangements  and 
stockpiling  gave  special  attention  to  rubber  and  tin.  The 
Canadian  representatives  stated  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
evrnment  was  prepared  to  take  steps  to  increase  reserve 
stocks  of  tin  and  rubber  in  Canada.  The  United  States 
representatives  reported  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  open  to  natural  rubber  a  substantial 


1  The  following  is  the  membership  of  the  President's 
Committee  for  Financing  Foreign  Trade  which  was  estab- 
lished June  20,  1940:  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman 
The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Champ  Carry,  president  Pullman-Standard 
Car  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Walter  J.  Cum- 
mings,  chairman  Continental-Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  L.  M.  Giannini,  president  Bank 
of  America.  Sun  Francisco,  Calif.,  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr., 
partner,  Drexel  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Irving 
S.  Olds,  chairman,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Herbert  H.  Pease,  president  New  Britain  Machine 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  A.  W.  Robertson,  chairman  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Tom  K.  Smith, 
president  The  Boatmen's  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Charles  Deere  Wiman,  president  Deere  and 
Company,  Moline,  111. 
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additional  area  of  competition,  including  a  modification 
of  the  Government  order  relating  to  the  consumption  of 
synthetic  rubber.  The  United  States  would  review  its 
stockpiling  program,  with  particular  reference  to  rubbei 
and  tin. 

10.  Special  attention  was  given  by  another  group  to  the 
practical  difficulty  being  experienced  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  making  fully  effective  use  of  its  ECA  aid  to  covei 
its  dollar  deficit.  This  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that,  although  the  United  Kingdom  needs  dollars  to  paj 
for  goods  in  the  United  States,  to  make  settlements  witt 
other  countries,  to  pay  for  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
the  types  of  transactions  which  may  be  financed  by  EGA 
dollars  have  been  definitely  limited.  It  has  been  agreec 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Eco 
nomic  Cooperation  Act,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Unitec 
Kingdom  to  finance  with  its  share  of  ECA  funds  a  widei 
range  of  dollar  expenditures  than  has  hitherto  beei 
eligible,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  United  States 
After  careful  examination  of  the  dollar  expenditures  pro 
posed  to  be  made  or  authorized  by  the  United  Kingdom,  t 
appears  that  eligibility  requirements  can  be  broadened  t< 
the  extent  required  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Economii 
Cooperation  Act.  This  would  broaden  the  use  but  no 
increase  the  amount  of  ECA  funds  allocated  to  the  Unite* 
Kingdom. 

11.  In  the  consideration  of  measures  which  credito 
countries  might  take  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade,  it  wa 
recognized  that  customs  procedures  may  create  obstacles 
psychological  as  well  as  actual.  Technical  discussions  o 
this  subject  disclosed  that  the  United  States,  through  ad 
ministrative  action  and  proposed  legislation,  was  alread 
contemplating  constructive  steps  in  this  field.  Canadia 
representatives  stated  that  the  Canadian  Governmen 
would  undertake  a  further  review  of  the  administrate 
operation  of  its  Customs  Act  in  the  light  of  these  discus 
sions.  As  to  tariff  rates,  it  was  noted  that  high  tariff 
were  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  creditc 
countries.  There  had  already  been  significant  and  sui 
stantial  reductions  in  U.  S.  tariffs  during  the  last  flftee 
years.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  wa 
to  seek  further  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  throug 
which  additional  reductions  might  be  made,  within  til 
framework  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

12.  There  was  agreement  that  one  of  the  ways  in  whic 
the  competitive  position  of  United  Kingdom  product 
might  be  improved  was  by  a  widening  of  the  area  i 
which  such  products  competed  freely  with  those  of  otht 
countries.  In  this  connection  as  an  initial  step  towai 
a  more  general  liberalization  the  United  Kingdom  del 
gation  outlined  its  proposals  for  liberalizing  trade  wil 
countries  with  which  it  did  not  have  balance  of  paymen 
difficulties,  and  raised  the  question  whether  the  provisioi 
of  Section  9  of  the  Anglo-American  Financial  Agreemen 
and  Article  5  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Financial  Agreemei 
presented  an  obstacle  to  such  a  plan.  It  was  the  view 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  delegations  that  su< 
liberalization  of  United  Kingdom  import  regulatioi 
should  be  considered  since  the  United  Kingdom  shortai 
of  dollars  should  not  in  itself  force  the  United  Kingdom 
reduce  its  purchases  from  areas  with  which  it  does  n 
have  a  shortage  of  means  of  payment.  It  was  agre< 
that  any  United  Kingdom  import  regulations  as  thi 
affect  United  States  and  Canadian  products  would  be  t 
subject  of  continuing  review  by  representatives  of  tl 
three  governments  through  continuing  facilities  f 
consultation. 

13  (a)  A  further  subject  which  was  discussed  w 
the  United  Kingdom  liability  represented  by  the  sterlii 
balances  of  other  countries.  A  large  number  of  countn 
has  been  accustomed  to  hold  either  all  or  a  part  of  tw 
foreign  exchange  reserves  in  the  form  of  sterling.    T. 
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stence  and  availability  of  such  holdings  is  an  integral 
ture  of  the  widespread  multilateral  use  of  sterling  for 
s  purpose  of  financing  international  trade.  One  of  the 
>blems  of  the  postwar  period  has  been  the  existence 
exceptionally  large  accumulations  of  sterling  which 
re  built  up,  mainly  during  the  war,  as  the  result  of 
,rments  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  goods  and  services 
rchased  overseas  in  furtherance  of  the  common  war 
jrt.  In  June  1945  these  balances  amounted  to  $13% 
ion.  Since  then  there  have  been  considerable  fluctua- 
te both  in  the  total  and  in  the  holdings  of  individual 
intries,  though  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
8  was  approximately  the  same  as  at  June  1945. 

b)  In  principle  the  whole  of  these  balances  represents 
;harge  on  United  Kingdom  production  of  goods  and 
vices.  In  practice,  however,  a  substantial  proportion 
1  continue  to  be  held  as  reserves  by  the  countries  con- 
ned. To  the  extent  that  the  balances  are  liquidated, 
ae  proportion  of  United  Kingdom  production  of  goods 
I  services  is  used  to  discharge  this  liability  instead  of 
pay  for  current  imports  of  goods  and  services. 

c)  This  whole  problem  in  its  various  aspects,  includ- 
the  necessity  to  provide  capital  goods  for  development, 

3  discussed  in  a  preliminary  way  on  the  basis  of  prior 
hnical  examination  by  the  experts  of  the  three  govern- 
Qts.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the  subjects 
ich  concerned  other  countries  and  would  require  fur- 
r  study. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sterling  area 
Id  move  toward  a  position  in  which  it  could  earn  its 
i  way  led  to  the  discussion  of  other  special  problems, 
luding  petroleum  and  shipping— two  important  ele- 
its  in  the  sterling  area  balance  of  payments  picture. 
i  United  Kingdom  representatives  set  forth  the  facts 
the  very  large  dollar  deficit  which  the  sterling  area 
sently  incurs  because  of  oil  transactions,  and  their 
ire  to  reduce  this  deficit  to  the  minimum  possible  level 
vas  mutually  recognized  that  the  question  of  oil  pro- 
tion  and  refining,  and  geographical  distribution  raised 
blems  of  extreme  complexity  involving  the  protection 
egitimate  interests  of  the  major  producing  countries 
1  companies.  The  Ministers  recognized  that  these  two 
stions  of  petroleum  and  shipping  could  not  be  resolved 
he  short  time  available  to  them,  and  that  further  study 
lid  be  required.  In  the  case  of  petroleum  they  agreed 
ippomt  representatives  to  analyze  the  facts  and  to  pro- 
e  the  basis  for  subsequent  discussions. 

5  There  has  been  agreement  on  the  objective  toward 
;ch  policies  should  be  directed  and  agreement  on  cer- 
l  immediate  steps  which  will  be  taken  to  bring  that  ob- 
ive  nearer.  There  are,  however,  as  has  been  empha- 
d,  a  number  of  questions  requiring  closer  examination 
n  this  short  conference  has  allowed.  It  is  proposed, 
refore,  to  continue  the  examinations,  initiated  during 
conference,  of  questions  on  which  it  is  hoped  that  use- 
understanding  can  be  reached  under  the  direction  of 
present  Ministerial  group.  These  arrangements  for 
tinuing  consultation— supplementing  the  usual  chan- 
3  of  communication  between  governments— will  be  used 
ceep  under  review  the  effectiveness  of  actions  already 
eed  upon  and  to  prepare,  for  governmental  considera- 
i,  measures  which  could  carry  further  those  adjust- 
ns  which  are  considered  to  be  necessary.  In  estab- 
ing  these  arrangements  for  continuing  consultation, 
three  Governments  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  ar- 
gements  underline  rather  than  diminish  their  interest 
the  development  of  economic  cooperation  within  the 
ire  community  of  western  nations.  The  tripartite 
ingements  will  not  in  any  way  encroach  upon,  or  de- 
:t  from,  the  area  of  competence  of  the  Oeec  and  other 
sting  organs  of  international  economic  collaboration. 
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On  the  contrary,  these  arrangements  for  continuing  con- 
sultation, by  contributing  materially  to  the  solution  of 
problems  which  today  adversely  affect  the  working  of  the 
entire  Oeec  group  and  yet  are  not  susceptible  of  solution 
within  that  group,  will  facilitate  the  progress  of  economic 
collaboration  in  the  wider  field. 


16.  In  summary  the  Ministers  of  the  three  countries 
concerned  are  satisfied  that  a  real  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  sterling-dollar  difficulties  has  been  made  by 
the  conclusions  recorded  above.  They  are  confident  that, 
with  sustained  efforts  on  all  sides  and  with  the  seizure  of 
every  opportunity  by  sterling  area  exporters  to  enter  into 
and  remain  in  dollar  markets  which  are  open  to  them, 
there  is  the  prospect  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  equilibrium 
between  the  sterling  and  dollar  areas  by  the  time  excep- 
tional dollar  aid  comes  to  an  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  ministers'  conference,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, said,  "as  a  result  of  these  consultations 
and  conversations,  we  feel  that  we  have  brought 
our  reserve  position  into  a  manageable  condition." 
He  expressed  the  view  that  Britain  would  be  able 
to  block  further  dangerous  drains  on  gold  and 
dollar  holdings. 

The  need  for  the  tripartite  economic  discussions 
became  evident  during  Secretary  Snyder's  visit  to 
London  in  July,  when  the  Secretary,  Ambassador 
Douglas,  and  Ambassador  Harriman  had  a  general 
exchange  of  views  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Harold  Wilson,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Finance,  Douglas  Abbott,  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  payments  between  the  dollar 
and  sterling  areas.2 

It  was  agreed  at  that  time  that  further  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  that  possible  remedies 
would  be  explored. 

British,  Canadian,  and  American  financial  and 
economic  experts  conducted  preliminary  technical 
and  fact-finding  discussions  in  Washington  from 
August  27  to  September  2,  in  preparation  for  min- 
isterial talks  which  were  to  begin  on  September  7. 

United  States  representatives  to  the  preliminary 
technical  discussions  were :  Under  Secretary  James 
E.  Webb,  chairman  and  head  of  the  United  States 
group ;  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Willard  L.  Thorp;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.;  and 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  of  ECA  Richard 
M.  Bissell,  Jr. 

Ministers  to  the  tripartite  economic  talks  in- 
cluded :  United  States— Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  W.  Snyder,  chairman;  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson ;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  ECA, 
Paul  Hoffman. 

Britain — Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ernest 
Beyin ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps ;  and  Ambassador  Sir  Oliver  Franks. 

Canada— Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs, Lester  Pearson ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Doug- 
las  C.  Abbott ;  and  Ambassador  Hume  Wrong. 
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Answers  to  Questions  on  Military  Assistance 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 
BETWEEN  SECRETARY  ACHESON 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  LODGE' 

July  27, 19$. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  Military  Assistance  Program,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  I  support  and  advocated  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  6,  1948,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  few  questions.  I  real- 
ize that  these  questions  cover  only  a  few  of  the 
vast  and  complex  implications  of  this  undertaking. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  vital. 

1.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  military  plan  for  Western  Europe  should  be 
based  on  European  rather  than  on  national  con- 
siderations, thereby  effecting  significant  economies, 
and  furthering  the  goal  of  a  European  federation, 
which  is  also  a  principle  objective  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program? 

2.  Is  it  proposed  that  insofar  as  practicable 
there  should  be  a  gradual  standardization  of  arms 
in  the  countries  receiving  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  work  toward  (a)  sub- 
stantial economies  in  military  budgets ;  (b)  a  sim- 
plification of  the  problem  of  rearmament,  logistics, 
and  the  furnishing  of  spare  parts ;  (c)  greater  stra- 
tegical strength  of  the  nations  involved  and  par- 
ticularly of  "uniforce";  and  (d)  a  European  fed- 
eration? 

3.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Department  that  military 
aid  to  Korea  is  more  important  and  urgent  with 
relation  to  American  national  security  than  mili- 
tary aid  to  China  ? 

4.  Are  the  nations  which  are  to  receive  military 
aid  making  a  military  effort  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  taking  into  consideration  their 
relative  size  and  population,  their  economic 
strength,  and  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program? 

5.  Has  the  Council  of  Western  Europe,  acting 
under  the  Brussels  pact,  evolved  plans  which  make 
it  appropriate  that  we  should  proceed  at  once  with 
(he  full  amount  of  the  military  aid  required  rather 
than,  as  has  been  proposed  by  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  notably  Senators  Vandenberg  and 

1  Reprinted  from  tlie  Congressional  Record  of  Aug.  17, 
1949. 
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Dulles  and  Congressman  Vorys,  proceed  with  an 
interim  aid  bill  until  the  Council,  to  be  established 
under  article  9  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  shall  have 
developed  a  comprehensive  logistics,  tactical,  and 
strategical  plan  involving  specific  assignments  ? 

6.  Will  the  military  aid  to  be  furnished  result 
within  the  period  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  a 
corresponding  or  substantial  reduction  of  our  do- 
mestic military  budget  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
Nourse,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic; 
Advisers,  or  will  MAP  be,  in  his  words,  "a  simple 
addition  to  other  military  plans  as  they  stood  be- 
fore the  new  alinement"? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  while  the  will  of  the 
Europeans  to  resist  aggression  must  be  stimulated 
by  this  tangible  expression  of  our  resolve  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  MAP  must  be  based  on  a  prudent 
regard  for  our  own  resources  and  must  be  the  im- 
plement of  a  global  rather  than  a  piecemeal  for- 
eign policy. 

I  believe  that  answers  to  the  above  questions 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  in  passing  on  this 
important  measure. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Davis  Lodge. 


August  15,  19J{9. 

Hon.  John  Davis  Lodge, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lodge  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  o: 
July  27, 1949,  in  which  you  raise  certain  importan 
questions  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Militar 
Assistance  Program  now  under  consideration  h 
the  Congress.  The  questions  which  you  havi 
raised  are  indeed  vital,  and  I  am  grateful  to  yoi 
for  the  opportunity  of  expressing  views  with  re 
spect  to  them. 

In  your  letter  you  ask : 

1.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Stat 
that  the  military  plan  for  Western  Europe  shoul* 
be  based  on  European  rather  than  on  nationa 
considerations,  thereby  effecting  significant  econ 
omies,  and  furthering  the  goal  of  a  European  fed 
eration,  which  is  also  a  principal  objective  of  th 
European  Recovery  Program? 
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The  Department  is  convinced  that  military 
;rength  in  Europe  must  be  developed  on  a  collec- 
ve  rather  than  on  an  individual  basis.  The  Mil- 
iary Assistance  Program  which  is  proposed  is 
ot  designed  to  build  up  separate  balanced  mili- 
iry  establishments.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen 
le  collective  defense  capacity  of  the  nations  asso- 
rted in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  providing 
ssistance  to  those  European  members  which  re- 
aire  such  aid,  in  kind  and  amount  appropriate 
»  the  role  which  each  would  play  in  a  common 
Elective  defense.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  pro- 
cure will  make  possible  significant  economies 
id  that  it  should  contribute  materially  to  the 
•eation  of  an  atmosphere  and  experience  of  col- 
boration  and  cooperation  which  will  further  the 
jyelopment  of  a  closer  political  and  economic  as- 
iciation  in  Europe. 

2.  Is  it  proposed  that  insofar  as  practicable 
lere  should  be  a  gradual  standardization  of  arms 

the  countries  receiving  military  aid  from  the 
nited  States  in  order  to  work  toward  (a)  sub- 
antial  economies  in  military  budgets ;  (b)  a  sim- 
ification  of  the  problem  of  rearmament,  logis- 
ss,  and  the  furnishing  of  spare  parts ;  (c)  greater 
rategical  strength  of  the  nations  involved  and 
trticularly  of  "Uniforce";  and  (d)  a  European 
deration  ? 

The  provision  of  military  assistance  as  has  been 
;oposed  to  the  Congress  is  in  itself  a  major  con- 
ibution  toward  the  goal  of  standardization  to- 
ird  which  we  must  all  work.  In  particular  the 
■ovision  of  assistance  which  will  enable  the  Eu- 
pean  countries  to  undertake  additional  military 
■oduction  affords  an  exceptional  opportunity 
r  achieving  standardization  on  the  production 
new  equipment. 

Considerable  success  has  already  been  achieved 
reaching  agreement  on  standardized  procedures 
oecially  in  the  command  and  communications 
Ids.  It  is  our  earnest  intention  to  work  as  stead- 
'  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  achieve- 
SQt  of  the  maximum  degree  of  standardization. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the 
esent  extremely  weak  condition  of  the  Euro- 
an  nations,  insistence  upon  complete  standardi- 
tion  might  well  result  in  a  serious  and  extremely 
ngerous  lessening  of  strength.  It  must  also  be 
rne  in  mind  that  standardization  can  never  be 
mpletely  achieved  since,  as  each  new  develop- 
snt  in  research  makes  it  possible  to  improve  upon 
i  equipment  in  existence,  it  becomes  necessary 
effect  changes  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the 
nefits  of  these  developments  is  fully  utilized. 

3.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Department  that  mili- 
7  aid  to  Korea  is  more  important  and  urgent 
th  relation  to  American  national  security  than 
litary  aid  to  China? 
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If  military  assistance  to  China  could  be  made 
effective  at  this  time,  it  would  be  more  important 
to  American  national  security  to  send  such  aid 
than  to  send  aid  to  Korea.  However,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is 
firmly  convinced  that  further  provision  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment is  impractical  and  unlikely  to  be  effective. 
It  believes  that  the  white  paper  recently  published, 
which  documents  the  record  of  assistance  previ- 
ously given  to  China,  fully  supports  this  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  the  Department's  belief  that  the  provision 
of  military  assistance  to  Korea  will  enable  the 
Korean  Government  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  to  deal  with  external  pressures  short  of  an  all- 
out  attack.  In  view  of  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment of  supporting  the  United  Nations  and  its 
decisions  with  respect  to  Korea  and  since  there  is 
in  Korea  a  responsible  government  capable  of 
utilizing  the  assistance  provided,  it  is  both  impor- 
tant and  necessary  that  such  aid  be  granted. 

4.  Are  the  nations  which  are  to  receive  military 
aid  making  a  military  effort  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  taking  into  consideration 
their  relative  size  and  population,  their  economic 
strength,  and  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program? 

The  military  effort  being  made  by  the  European 
nations  and  other  countries  to  whom  military  as- 
sistance is  proposed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  maximum  effort  feasible  without 
the  sacrifice  of  economic  recovery  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  economic  system.  Details  with 
regard  to  the  size  and  scope  of  military  effort 
being  made  by  these  countries  have  been  provided 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

5.  Has  the  Council  of  Western  Europe,  acting 
under  the  Brussels  pact,  evolved  plans  which  make 
it  appropriate  that  we  should  proceed  at  once 
with  the  full  amount  of  the  military  aid  requested 
rather  than  as  has  been  proposed  by  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  notably  Senators  Vandenberg 
and  Dulles  and  Congressman  Vorys,  proceed  with 
an  interim  aid  bill  until  the  council,  to  be  estab- 
lished under  article  9  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  shall 
have  developed  a  comprehensive  logistics,  tactical, 
and  strategical  plan  involving  specific  assign- 
ments ? 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  view  that  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  the  European  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  only  if  thereby  the 
collective  defense  capacity  of  the  group  can  be 
improved.  It  believes  that  there  does  now  exist 
in  fact  a  sound  and  adequate  basis  for  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  which  will  assure  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  and  it  further  believes 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  or  desirable  to 
delay  the  provision  of  such  aid. 

The  Brussels  treaty  powers — the  United  King- 
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dom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxemburg— have  already  agreed  upon  a  plan  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and,  subject  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  agreed  priority  to  be 
given  economic  recovery,  are  jointly  engaged  to  the 
limit  of  their  abilities  in  the  creation  of  the  de- 
fensive strength  required  by  the  plan.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  by  invitation  of  these  powers, 
representatives  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  observed  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  resulted  in  the  agreement  on  a  de- 
fense plan  and  in  the  discussions  dealing  with 
measures  required  in  support  of  that  plan.  It  is 
even  more  significant  that  the  United  States  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  examined  this  plan  in  detail 
and  have  found  it  to  be  in  consonance  with  United 
States  strategic  thinking. 

Norway  and  Denmark,  in  their  requests  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  with  them  regarding  their  require- 
ments, have  clearly  indicated  their  acceptance  of 
the  principle  enunciated  by  General  Bradley  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  man  in  the  best  position 
and  with  the  capability  should  do  the  job  for 
which  he  is  best  suited.  The  emphasis  placed  by 
these  countries  on  the  types  of  equipment  most  ur- 
gently neeeded  clearly  demonstrate  a  determina- 
tion to  improve  and  strengthen  their  capabilities 
for  the  roles  which  would  inevitably  be  theirs  in 
the  collective  defense  effort.  The  Italian  request 
for  assistance  and  the  informal  discussions  regard- 
ing it  likewise  show  Italian  plans  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  necessary  role  of  Italy  in  col- 
lective defense  which  is  of  course  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  regarding  Italian 
military  strength. 

In  his  testimony,  General  Bradley  pointed  out 
clearly  that  a  sound  strategic  plan  must  be  based 
on  considerations  of  geographical  position,  indus- 
trial capacity,  populations,  the  will  of  the  peoples, 
and  their  military  capabilities.  It  is  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  executive  branch  that  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  has  been  so  planned  and 
will  be  so  executed  as  to  assure  that  it  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  that  kind  and  amount  of 
strength  appropriate  to  the  role  which  each  coun- 
try should  play  in  a  collective  defense  effort  based 
upon  the  principles  enunciated  above. 

It  is  also  the  firm  conviction  of  the  executive 
branch  that  the  solemn  commitments  undertaken 
by  these  European  nations  in  joining  with  us  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  taken  with  the  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  common  plan  of  the  Brussels 
treaty  powers  and  the  plans  of  the  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Italian  Governments,  provide  a  max- 
imum of  assurance  that  further  common  defense 
planning  will  progress  as  rapidly  as  can  be  de- 
sired. To  refrain  from  aiding  in  the  creation  of 
the  strength  which  will  be  essential  to  the  execu- 
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tion  of  that  planning,  until  the  planning  has  beer 
completely  perfected,  serves  only  to  delay  in  im- 
proving the  security  of  the  area  and  to  prolong 
the  period  during  which  our  ability  to  resist  ati 
tack  is  not  commensurate  with  our  stated  deter- 
mination to  do  so.  Such  delay  will  be  likely  t( 
be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  suspicion  and  dis 
trust  of  our  allies,  and  may  serve  to  create  doubts 
both  in  their  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Soyiei 
Union  as  to  the  sincerity  and  stability  of  Unitec 
States  policy.  Thus,  delay  in  taking  actioi 
which  is  actually  required  in  our  own  interest: 
instead  of  stimulating  common  agreement  an( 
effort  may  well  make  cooperation  more  difficul 
and  less  effective. 

6.  Will  the  military  aid  to  be  furnished  resul 
within  the  period  of  the  proposed  legislation  i] 
a  corresponding  or  substantial  reduction  of  ou 
domestic  military  budget  as  advocated  by  Di 
Nourse,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economi 
Advisers,  or  will  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
be,  in  his  words,  "a  simple  addition  to  other  mili 
tary  plans  as  they  stood  before  the  ne> 
alinement"  ? 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  which  ha 
been  proposed  is  a  program  for  the  fiscal  yea 
1950.  A  considerable  period  of  time  will  be  r< 
quired  for  equipment  to  be  rehabilitated  or  pre 
duced,  for  it  to  be  packed,  shipped,  and  put  i 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  to  use  it,  and  for  thei 
to  be  trained  in  its  operation  and  maintenance 
It  is  clear  that  a  degree  of  strength  which  woul 
diminish  our  own  security-expenditure  requir< 
ments  will  not  be  achieved  within  this  perio< 
However,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  test 
fied,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  development  of 
balanced  and  effective  defensive  military  estal 
lishment  in  Europe  will  in  the  long  term  mal 
possible  a  reduction  in  our  own  national  defen 
budget.  If,  as  we  hope,  the  program,  togetto 
with  other  parts  of  our  foreign  policy,  succeec 
in  convincing  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  policy  < 
aggression  should  be  abandoned  and  it  is,  in  fac 
abandoned,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  effect  a  sul 
stantial  reduction  in  the  military  expenditures  < 
the  pact  nations. 

The  proposed  program  of  military  assistance 
designed  to  support  and  strengthen  other  elemen 
of  our  foreign  policy  with  a  view  to  achievii 
peace  and  security.  We  seek  to  assist  in  creatii 
world  conditions  that  will  make  it  possible  f 
the  United  States  to  preserve  and  to  continue 
develop  its  way  of  life.  The  Military  Assistan 
Program  is  but  one  of  the  courses  of  action  win 
must  be  pursued  toward  this  aim.  Its  prmcip 
contribution  will  result  from  the  extent  to  win 
it  serves  to  deter  aggression  and  to  promote  th 
sense  of  security  which  is  essential  to  the  esta 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  economic  and  poll' 
cal  stability. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulk 
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PORT  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
NDERED  TO  FOREIGN 
UNTRIES  SINCE  V-J  DAY 

rhe  following  qualifications  of  the  report  should 
noted : 

a)  The  data  generally  includes  only  combat 
terial ;  i.e.,  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
war  as  defined  in  the  President's  Proclamation 
'6,  dated  March  26,  1948.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ir,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  exclude  military 
lipment  not  strictly  definable  as  combat  mate- 

b)  Although  not  included  in  this  report,  mili- 
y  equipment  other  than  combat  material  has 
o  been  supplied  to  foreign  governments  under 
■ious  congressional  authorities;  e.g.,  trucks, 
itary  clothing,  communications  equipment,  etc. 

c)  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report 
distinguish  between  combat  material  trans- 
reel  to  foreign  governments  for  the  specific  pur- 
ie  of  augmenting  the  military  establishments  of 
se  governments  and  that  transferred  for  other 
-poses ;  e.g.,  for  internal  police  purposes  for 
ailitarization  and  use  in  the  civilian  economy 
snerally,  ammunition). 

Military  assistance  has  been  extended  to  foreign 
ntries  under  the  following  procedures : 

a)  Direct  sales  of  United  States  military  sur- 
s. 

b)  Transfers  from  either  military  surplus  or 
'eminent  stocks  but  financed  or  facilitated  by 
cial  congressional  authorization. 

c)  Transfers  from  government  stocks  under 
plenary  powers  of  the  President. 

t  should  be  noted  that  military  assistance 
bin  the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  the  pre- 
ing  paragraph  is  considered  to  embrace  gen- 
lly  only  combat  material  (arms,  ammunition, 
)lements  of  war) .  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
not  been  possible  to  exclude  from  the  data 
;his  report  military  equipment  not  strictly  de- 
ihle  as  combat  material. 

Direct  Sales  of  United  States  Military 
plus  (See  Table  A) 

'his  government  has  continued  to  dispose  of 
ited  States  military  surplus  to  foreign  govern- 
lts  under  the  authority  of  the  Surplus  Property 
;  of  1944  (Public  Law  457,  75th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 
imended.  These  sales  have  consisted  of  limited 
ntities  of  aircraft,  weapons,  vessels,  ammuni- 

Submitted  on  Aug.  8, 1949,  to  John  Davis  Lodge,  House 
Representatives,  in  reply  to  his  request  on  July  28  for 
'rmation  on  military  assistance  and  the  "revolving 
i."  Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Aug. 
949. 
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tion,  and  spare  parts  therefor,  which  in  most  cases 
were  needed  by  the  recipient  countries  for  the  re- 
placement or  maintenance  of  United  States  equip- 
ment already  in  their  possession.  A  number  of 
sales  involved  large  quantities  of  ammunition  sold 
for  scrap  or  salvage  purposes.  Information  on 
sales  under  this  authority  is  identifiable  in  the  at- 
tached table  by  the  term  "P.  L.  457"  in  the  last 
column,  and  reflects  sales  completed  through  May 
15,  1949. 

Iran:  Sales  of  surplus  United  States  military 
equipment  have  been  made  to  Iran  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  and  have  been  facilitated  by  funds  made 
available  by  Public  Law  785,  Eightieth  Congress, 
second  session,  which,  among  other  provisions, 
provides  funds  for  defraying  expenses  for  the  care, 
handling,  and  disposal  of  surplus  property  abroad. 
Data  reflected  in  the  attached  table  under  this 
authority  are  as  of  May  15, 1949. 

Korea:  Under  the  authority  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  this  government  has  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  ap- 
proximately $40,000,000  in  military  equipment  and 
supplies.  Of  this  amount,  which  is  based  on  ac- 
quisition cost,  approximately  $13,000,000  has  been 
for  vessels  for  the  Korean  Coast  Guard,  while  the 
remainder  has  consisted  principally  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  including  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  Korean  Army  and  police.  The  trans- 
fer of  this  material  has  been  effected  without 
monetary  compensation  in  consideration  of  other 
benefits  derived. 

B.  Transfers  From  Either  Military  Surplus  of  Gov- 
ernment Stocks  but  Financed  or  Facilitated  by 
Special  Congressional  Authorization  (See  Table  B) 

Greece  and  Turkey :  Assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered to  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  75,  Eightieth  Congress,  first  session, 
and  Public  Law  472,  title  III,  Eightieth  Congress, 
second  session  (the  Greek  and  Turkish  Assistance 
Act  of  1948).  Information  on  sales  under  this 
authority  is  identifiable  in  the  attached  table  by 
the  term  "P.  L.  75  and  472"  in  the  last  column, 
and  reflects  Army  shipments  as  of  April  30,  1949, 
and  Navy  shipments  as  of  May  20,  1949. 

Latin  America :  In  addition  to  sales  under  the 
authority  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  military 
assistance  has  been  rendered  to  certain  Latin 
American  nations  under  the  specific  authority  of 
Public  Resolution  83,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
third  session,  which  provides  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  with  limited  authority  to 
assist  the  governments  of  American  Republics  to 
increase  their  military  and  naval  establishments. 
Information  in  the  attached  table  reflecting  Army 
shipments  under  this  authority  is  as  of  April  30, 
1949;  Navy  information  is  as  of  May  20, 1949. 

China :  Under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  512, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  and  fol- 
lowing an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
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and  China  signed  on  December  8, 1947,  there  have 
been  authorized  for  transfer  to  China  on  a  great 
basis  271  naval  vessels. 

Under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  472,  title  IV, 
Eightieth  Congress,  second  session  (the  China  Aid 
Act  of  1948)  there  has  been  allocated  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  $125,000,000  which  has  been  used 
by  that  government  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft 
and  other  military  equipment  from  both  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines :  In  addition  to  direct  sales  of 
surplus  property  under  the  general  authority  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  military  assistance  has 


been  rendered  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine 
under  the  specific  authority  of  Public  Law  45< 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session  (the  Rf 
public  of  the  Philippines  Military  Assistant 
Act).  Information  in  the  attached  table  o 
Army  shipments  is  as  of  January  31,  1949 ;  Nav 
shipments  include  data  through  May  20,  1949. 

C.  Transfers  From  Government  Stocks  Under  tr 
Plenary  Powers  of  the  President 

The  President,  acting  under  his  plenary  powei 
as  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief,  fc 


Table  A.— Direct  sales  of  United  States  military  surplus  under  authority  of  Public  Law  457 


Country- 


Procure- 
ment cost 


Selling 
price 


Type  of  equipment 


Thousands       Thousands 
of  dollars  of  dollars 

Argentina 6,673                   748 

Australia 4 

Belgium 44,845 

Brazil 25,191 

Canada 29,626 

Chile 22,265 

China 102,072 

Colombia 7,570 

Cuba 15,632 

Denmark (?) 

Dominican  Republic 501 

Ecuador 4,964 

Egypt 5,240 

El  Salvador 318 

Ethiopia 11 

Finland *  2,  911 

France 6  116,  720 

Greece 15,050 

Guatemala «2,343 

Haiti 319 

Honduras 92 

Iceland 85 

Iran                         .    26,469             7  5,  298 

Italy  8  141,  357  8  22,125 

Korea 40,000             (9) 

Mexico 21,286                   644 

Netherlands 7,216                   680 

Norway 4  7,  739                   169 

Paraguay 16                       7 

Peru 13,870               1,021 

Philippines 634                    340 

Poland 2,600                    240 

Portugal 2,500                   562 

Sweden 7,632               1,758 

Switzerland 6,903                   549 

Turkey 24,748               1,161 

United  Kingdom "70,410               "100 

Uruguay 6,801                   831 

Venezuela 9,339                   983 


1 

210 

3, 

488 

1, 

242 

1 

647 

2  6, 

740 

632 

504 

1 

031 

23 

414 

540 

43 

1 

190 

10 

527 

1 

960 

20 

34 

6 

Aircraft,   ammunition,   small   arms,    explosives,   artillery,    spa 

parts. 
Machine  guns.    Part  of  bulk  sale. 
Ammunition,  armored  vehicles. 
Small  arms,  ammunition,  aircraft,  artillery. 
Aircraft,  radar,  light  artillery,  armored  vehicles,  spare  parts. 
Aircraft,  ammunition,  vessels. 

Ammunition,  aircraft,  ordnance  and  Air  Force  mat6riel. 
Aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  small  arms,  artillery. 
Vessels,  aircraft,  ammunition,  spare  parts. 
Vessels. 

Vessels,  small  arms,  artillery. 
Vessels,  aircraft,  ammunition,  spare  parts. 
Vessels. 

Aircraft,  ammunition,  spare  parts. 
Ammunition,  artillery. 
Trawler  and  demilitarized  mine  sweepers. 
Vessels,  ammunition,  aircraft. 
Vessels. 

Ammunition,  artillery,  aircraft,  small  arms. 
Aircraft,  small  arms,  ammunition,  vessels. 
Small  arms,  artillery,  ammunition. 
Aircraft  materiel.     Part  of  bulk  sale. 
Ammunition,  small  arms,  aircraft  parts,  artillery. 
Vessels,  aircraft,  ammunition,  explosives,  tanks. 
Small  arms,  ammunition,  vessels,  miscellaneous  ordnance  mate 
Aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  vessels,  small  arms,  artillery,  sp< 

parts. 
Aircraft,  vessels,  small  arms,  ammunition,  spare  parts. 
Vessels,  ammunition. 
Aircraft,  spare  parts. 

Aircraft,  vessels,  small  arms,  artillery,  spare  parts. 
Small  arms,  ammunition,  aircraft,  spare  parts. 
Demilitarized  mine  sweepers. 
Aircraft,  spare  parts. 
Aircraft,  ammunition. 
Aircraft,  ammunition. 
Vessels,  armored  vehicle  parts. 
Miscellaneous  military  equipment. 

Aircraft,  ammunition,  vessels,  small  arms,  artillery,  spare  pai 
Aircraft,  ammunition,  vessels,  small  arms,  spare  parts. 


i  Includes  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  ammunition  for  demilitarization, 
60  perccnl  of  l.hc  profits  therefrom  to  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

'  Includes  $3,736,604  in  military  surplus  financed  by  Chinese  Government 
from  the  $125,000,000  grant  authorized  by  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948. 

*  Captured  enemy  equipment. 

*  Plus  captured  enemy  equipment. 

*  Plus  unestimated  value  of  ammunition  included  in  bulk  sale. 


» Includes  Army  and  Air  Force  equipment  valued  at  $2,041,000  transfe 
gratis  due  to  reverse  lend-lease  credit  built  up  by  Guatemala. 

i  Facilitated  by  funds  made  available  by  Public  Law  785. 

«  Data  not  complete,  since  certain  figures  with  respect  to  aircralt  maw 
aircraft,  and  ammunition  are  not  available  at  this  time.  . 

e  This  transfer  was  effected  without  monetary  compensation  in  consu 
tion  of  other  benefits  involved. 

io  Plus  portion  of  proceeds  included  in  bulk  sale. 
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purpose  of  protecting  primary  security  in- 
;sts  of  the  United  States,  has  authorized  the 
isfer  of  combat  material  from  United  States 
rernment  stocks  to  France  and  Italy.  The 
isfer  to  France  under  this  authority  consisted 
:ertain  spare  parts  and  replacement  items,  ex- 
i  to  the  needs  of  United  States  occupation 
;es  in  Germany. 

'he  transfer  to  Italy  consisted  of  small  quanti- 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies,  primarily 
11  arms  and  ammunition,  which  were  needed 
jomplete  the  reequipment  of  Italian  security 
:es  which  had  been  rearmed  mainly  with  sur- 


plus allied  material  in  Italy.  In  authorizing  this 
transfer  the  limitations  imposed  upon  Italy  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  scrupulously  observed. 

Section  4  (b)  of  the  proposed  legislation  creates 
a  mechanism  for  the  disposition  of  property  or 
money  received  from  foreign  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

Such  money  or  property  may  be  accepted  by 
the  President  either  as  payment  for  particular 
items  of  assistance  so  that  the  money  or  property 
may  be  said  to  be  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  to  a  for- 
eign country.     On  the  other  hand,  money  or  prop- 


lelB. 


-Transfers  from  either  military  surplus  or  Government  stocks  but  financed  or  facilitated  bv  soecial 

congressional  authorization  '    »""'"" 

UNDER  PUBLIC  LAWS  75  AND  472 


Country 


Authorized 


Shipped 


Type  of  equipment 


m 


Be. 


ey- 


Thousands 
of  dollars 

295,  510 
Unknown 

103,  331 
Unknown 


Thousands 

of  dollars 

270,  562 

11,358 

87,  651 

13,  840 


Army  and  Air  Force  equipment. 
Navy  equipment,  including  vessels. 
Army  and  Air  Force  equipment. 
Navy  equipment,  including  vessels. 


UNDER  PUBLIC  RESOLUTION  83 


itina 

1 

mean  Republic, 
30 


1,709 

2,333 

135 

28 

41 

166 

246 


1,412 

2,333 

135 

28 

41 

166 

246 


Army  and  Air  Force:  Ammunition,  small  arms,  explosives 
artillery,  spare  parts.  ' 

Naval  ordnance. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


,<*•' 
^fl 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSFERS 


juntry 


Procure- 
ment cost 


Selling 
price 


Type  of  equipment 


Authority 


Thousands       Thousands 
of  dollars         of  dollars 

141,315  (i)  Naval  vessels _     ___   _     _         Public  Law  512 

(2)  '25,000     Wide  range  United  States  military  equipmenT  fef t     Military  operations 

in  west  China  by  United  States  troops. 
( )                        None     Ammunition  abandoned  to  Chinese  Government  Do 

by  U.S.  Marines  in  north  China. 
694,  700             (»)             Ordnance  and   aircraft   materiel,    vessels,    tanks,     Post  V-J  lend-lease 
miscellaneous  service  equipment 
17,667  (6)  Ordnance  and  other  supplies Sino-American    Cooper- 

$125,000,000  disbursed  to  China  for  direct  procure-  Public^Law ^m|atl0n-7 

ment  or  through  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

?Q19Q  m875     Army  and  Air  Force  equipment Public  Law  454. 

oy,  i^y  (»)  JNavy  equipment,  largely  vessels D0 

ESP  wii.1  Un>™>wn-  „  „  ,  '  Under  negotiation  « Services 

MO  bdhon  Ch.nese  dollars.     Includes  US$5,000,000  in  bulk  sale  »■ Transferrfd  in  exchange  forces  by  U.S.  Navy  under  Sino-American 

ides  $336,000,000  in  services,  the  largest  part  of  which  involved  the  *  <?raUs  °  0rganizatl0n  agreement. 
rat  of  Chinese  armies  by  air  to  reoccupation  assignments. 
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Continued 


erty  may  be  received  not  in  payment  for  particu- 
lar items  but  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  ot 

mutual  aid.  1*1 

If  money  is  received  merely  as  general  mutual 
aid,  without  relationship  to  specific  items  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  country,  such  funds  will  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts and  are  not  available  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  program.  The  same  disposition  will  be  made 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  disposal  of  any  property 
received  as  general  mutual  aid.  However,  the 
President  is  not  required  to  sell  such  property, 
but  may  transfer  it  directly  to  the  armed  services, 
without  any  charge  to  the  armed  services  appro- 
priation. .        .     ,. 

If  money  or  property  is  received  in  direct  pay- 
ment for  particular  items  of  assistance,  money, 
the  proceeds  of  the  property,  or  the  property  it- 
self may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  armed  services 
for  the  items  transferred  out  of  their  stocks.  11 
such  funds  are  not  used  as  reimbursement  to  the 
armed  services  for  items  drawn  from  their  stocks, 
they  remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
program  until  spent. 


Visa  Requests  for  Americans 
in  Mukden  Refused 

[Released  to  the  press  September  15] 

Consul  General  Angus  Ward  has  on  several 
occasions  since  the  announced  closure  of  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  general  in  Mukden  on  May  18, 
1949,  requested  exit  visas,  travel  passes,  and  rail 
transportation  from  Mukden  to  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  for  the  consulate  general  stall.  Kail 
freight  facilities  for  government  property  and 
personal  effects  now  packed  and  awaiting  ship- 
ment out  of  Mukden  have  also  been  requested 

The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  m  Mukden 
have  so  far  refused  or  failed  to  acknowledge  all 
such  requests.  While  no  reason  has  been  given 
DV  them,  it  is  assumed  from  reports  available  to 
the  Department  of  State  that  floods  during  August 
and  early  September,  resulting  in  the  disruption  of 
rail  service  south  of  Mukden,  have  contributed  to 
the  delays  encountered  by  Consul  General  Ward. 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  Con- 
sul General  Ward  to  continue  to  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  local  authorities  the  necessary 
permission  and  facilities  to  depart  immediately 
and  confidently  expects  that  as  soon  as  normal 
nil  traffic  between  Mukden  and  Tientsin  is  re- 
sumed, the  Communist  authorities  will,#  in 
accordance  with  generally  recognized  obligations 
of  international  law  and  comity,  facilitate  the 
departure  of  the  consulate  general  staff. 
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Resignation  of  James  Bruce 
as  Ambassador  to  Argentina 

The  President  on  September  9, 1949,  accepted  the  re^ 
nation    of   James    Bruce   as   American   Ambassador 
Argentina.     For  the  texts   of  the  President's   and  I 
Bruce's  letters,  see  White  House  press  release  of  S 
tember  9,  1949. 


Consular  Offices 

The  branch  office  of  the  Consular  Section  of  the  Ami 
can  Embassy  at  Vienna,  located  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  \ 
designated  a  Special  Purpose  Post  with  the  rank  of  C 
sulate,  effective  August  15,  1949. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


First  Official  Intern  Program  Started 

[Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  t. 
33  young  men  and  women,  selected  from  more  tl 
700  applicants,  will  begin  training  this  week 
careers  in  the  Department  of  State  and  in 
Foreign    Service   under   the  .first   official   int 
program  conducted  by  the  Department. 

John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
State,  explained  that  over  321  colleges  were  e 
invited  to  nominate  not  more  than  three  outsta 
ing  students  with  particular  interests  or  abih 
in  fields  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs.  A  select 
board,  set  up  to  screen  the  applications,  cl 
147  from  educational  institutions  for  perse 
interviews,  and  selected  22  to  take  part  in  the 
tern  program.  In  addition,  11  candidates  1* 
selected  from  sources  within  the  Department 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  selection  board  1 
sisted  of  Dr.  Karl  Stromsen,  of  the  National 
stitute  of  Public  Affairs ;  Franklin  Conner,  Un: 
States  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and  three  : 
resentatives  of  the  Department's  Office 
Personnel. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Service 
stitute,  these  interns  will  participate  in  plan 
course  work  as  well  as  in  on-the-job  training. 
program  will  run  until  June  30,  1950,  and  u 
successful  completion  of  the  course  interns  wil 
assigned  to  jobs  in  Washington  or  at  foreign  p< 
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iklet  on  ECA 

i  Small  Business  Released 

leased  to  the  press  by  ECA  September  12] 

'he  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to- 
issued  a  new  booklet  designed  to  assist  Amer- 
1  small  businessmen  who  plan  to  enter  the  ex- 
t  market  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Intitled  The  ECA  and  Small  Business,  the 
klet  explains  the  various  methods  of  organiz- 
for  overseas  trade,  listing  the  advantages  and 
idvantages  of  each  method. 
t  answers  many  of  the  questions  the  newcomer 
sport  would  ask,  enabling  him  to  avoid  lost 
;ion  and  unnecessary  expense.  Explaining  the 
sssity  for  an  overseas  market  analysis,  it  di- 
E  the  small  businessman  to  sources  of  helpful 
)rmation  and  guidance. 

!opies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  at  the 
momic  Cooperation  Administration,  800  Con- 
ticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  free 
charge. 


>lication  on  Inter-American  Conference 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

leased  to  the  press  September  16] 

?he  Department  of  State  announces  the  pub- 
,tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
Conference  on  Conservation  of  Renewable 
:ural  Resources  held  at  Denver,  September 
0,  1948.  This  782-page  volume  contains  a 
lplete  account  of  the  Conference,  including 
ies  of  all  the  speeches  and  papers  given. 
ilie  main  themes  stressed  in  both  the  speeches 
I  papers  were:  (1)  human  populations  and 
ductive  capacity  of  the  land;  (2)  renewable 
>urces  and  international  relations;  (3)  land 
and  the  social  sciences;  (4)  the  dynamics  of 
ewable  resources;  (5)  education  in  conserva- 
l  dynamics;  and  (6)  making  conservation 
ctive. 

?he  volume  also  describes  the  field  trips  con- 
ted  for  the  participants,  including  those  to 
Arapahoe  National  Forest,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
l  National  Park,  and  the  Cherry  Creek  drain- 
area.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  field 
)S  was  the  conservation  demonstration  carried 
on  a  farm  12  miles  southeast  of  Denver, 
dipment  manufacturers  and  dealers,  business 
pie,  local  and  State  organizations,  neighbors, 
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and  others  worked  together  to  remake  the  farm 
in  a  single  day.  It  was  completely  transformed 
and  changed  so  that  the  land  would  be  used  ac- 
cording to  its  capabilities  and  its  productivity 
maintained  for  many  years  to  come. 

Brief  sections  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
outstanding  exhibits  prepared  especially  for  the 
Conference  and  to  the  documentary  films  that 
were  shown  to  the  participants. 

This  publication  provides  the  most  comprehen- 
sive body  of  material  available  on  conservation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  $2.25  each. 


Recent  Releases 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States,  April  1, 
1949.  Pub.  3476.    56  pp.    20<f. 

Annual  list  of  foreign  consular  offices  and  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  insular 
possessions,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

United  States  Relations  With  China  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Period  1944-1949.  Far  Eastern  Series  30. 
Pub.  3573.     1054  pp.     $3. 

Based  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
includes  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President. 

International  Protection  of  Works  of  Art  and  Historic 
Monuments.  International  Information  and  Cultural  Se- 
ries 8.     Pub.  3590.     50  pp.     25tf. 

Reprint  from  Documents  and  State  Papers  for  June 
1949.  These  essays  were  written  by  Charles  De 
Visscher,  Judge  on  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  English  translation  was  edited  and  related 
appendixes  were  compiled  by  Ardelia  Ripley  Hall, 
Arts  and  Monuments  Officer,   Department  of  State. 

U.S.  National  Commission  UNESCO  News,  August  1949. 
Pub.  3596.  12  pp.  lOtf  a  copy ;  $1  a  year  domestic,  $1.35 
a  year  foreign. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO. 

Diplomatic  List,  August  1949.    Pub.  3605.    157  pp.    30(#  a 

copy ;  $3.25  a  year  domestic,  $4.50  a  year  foreign. 

Monthly  list  of  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington,  with  their  addresses. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program.  General  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Series  16.     Pub.  3606.     50  pp.     Free. 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassadors 
Douglas  and  Grady.  Reprint  from  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  8,  1949. 

A  Summary  of  American-Chinese  Relations.  Far  Eastern 
Series  31.     Pub.  3608.     16  pp.     Free. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 
transmitting  the  record  of  United  States  Relations 
with  China. 
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rOMIC  EXPLOSION  OCCURS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


atement  by  the  President 

leased  to  the  press 

the  White  House  September  23 

I  believe  the  American  people,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
it consistent  with  national  security,  are  entitled 
be  informed  of  all  developments  in  the  field  of 
Dmic  energy.  That  is  my  reason  for  making 
iblic  the  following  information. 
We  have  evidence  that  within  recent  weeks  an 
omic  explosion  occurred  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Ever  since  atomic  energy  was  first  released  by 
in,  the  eventual  development  of  this  new  force 
other  nations  was  to  be  expected.  This  prob- 
ility  has  always  been  taken  into  account  by  us. 
Nearly  four  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  "Scien- 
ic  opinion  appears  to  be  practically  unanimous 
at  the  essential  theoretical  knowledge  upon 
liich  the  discovery  is  based  is  already  widely 
town.  There  is  also  substantial  agreement  that 
reign  research  can  come  abreast  of  our  present 
eoretical  knowledge  in  time."  And,  in  the 
hree-Nation  Declaration  of  the  President  of 
e  United  States  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  and  of  Canada,  dated  November 
i]  1945,  it  was  emphasized  that  no  single  nation 
uld  in  fact  have  a  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons. 
This  recent  development  emphasizes  once  again, 
indeed  such  emphasis  were  needed,  the  necessity 
r  that  truly  effective  enforceable  international 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy  which  this  Government 
id  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
nited  Nations  support. 


For  other  materials  on  atomic  energy  see  follow- 
ing articles  in  this  issue :  Tripartite  Discussions  on 
Atomic  Energy,  page  508;  and  AEO  Reactor  Safe- 
guard Committee  Visits  U.K.,  page  507. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  September  28 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  four  basic  matters  which 
were  brought  out  in  the  President's  release  this 
morning.  Those  are :  The  President  has  stated 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  atomic  explosion 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  second  place,  the 
President  has  stated  that  we  have  been  fully  aware 
that  sooner  or  later  this  development  would  occur 
and  that  in  our  thinking  it  has  been  taken  into 
account.  That  is  an  important  fact  to  remember. 
In  the  third  place,  the  President  has  recalled  what 
so  many  people  have  forgotten,  that  in  every  state- 
ment made  by  him  and  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers 
as  well  as  by  all  the  commissions  and  bodies  which 
have  studied  this  matter  it  has  always  been  clearly 
pointed  out  that  this  situation  would  develop. 
And  finally,  the  President  has  stated  that  this 
event  makes  no  change  in  our  policy. 

This  Nation,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
development  of  atomic  power,  has  been  determined 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  proceed  toward  a 
truly  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  It  would  be  deluding  ourselves  to  get 
something  on  paper  that  is  not  really  effective. 
The  President's  statement  underlines  the  impor- 
tance of  having  an  effective  method  of  control. 

We  are  continuing  our  most  earnest  efforts  in  the 
organization  of  the  world  toward  peace.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  whole  purpose  and  reason  for  the 
great  efforts  which  we  have  made  here  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  Rio  treaty,  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  in  the  military  assistance  bill,  and 
in  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  entire  foreign  policy 
of  this  government  is  directed  toward  the  organi- 
zation and  preservation  of  peace.  It  is  only 
through  the  success  of  those  efforts  that  we  will 
avoid  the  increased  hardships  and  perils  of  war. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 


Released  to  the  press  September 


I  have  the  following  to  say  regarding  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  the 
President  that  the  probability  that  other  nations 
would  develop  atomic  energy  has  always  been 
taken  into  account  in  our  basic  policies.  This  is 
the  case  in  our  atomic  energy  policies  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  international  control  aspects,  in 
our  domestic  program,  and  in  our  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  which  latter 
are  now  the  subject  of  exploratory  talks. 

The  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion plan  of  control  and  prohibition  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  fall  remains  the  only 
feasible,  workable,  and  effective  one  so  far 
advanced.  That  is  why  we  support  it.  The  prob- 
lem of  finding  agreement  in  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  now  rests  with  the  sponsoring  powers 
of   the   original    General    Assembly    Resolution 


establishing  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energ 
Commission.  These  are  Canada,  China,  Franci 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socia. 
ist  Republics,  and  the  United  States.  Followin 
on  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly  las 
fall,  they  have  held  seven  meetings  at  Lake  Sw 
cess  since  August  9th,  with  the  next  meeting  schec 
uled  for  next  Thursday. 

The  exploratory  talks  with  the  United  Kingdoi 
and  Canada  are  continuing.  Of  course,  you  ai 
aware  that  no  agreements  or  commitments  will  t 
made  by  us  until  after  consultations  with  the  Cor 
gress.  The  recent  development  within  the  Unio 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  one  of  many  f  a< 
tors  being  taken  into  account  in  our  talks.  Th 
new  factor  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  most  n 
tional  and  economic  utilization  of  the  material 
techniques,  and  knowledge  available  to  the  thr( 
countries. 
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I  Secretary  Acheson x 

This  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
ssembly  is  opening  at  a  time  when  the  initial 
locks  and  adjustments  of  the  posthostilities 
;riod  have  been  generally  absorbed  into  the  lives 
;  nations.  We  can  now  see  with  greater  distinct- 
jss  the  real  shape  of  the  major  problems  with 
hich  we  are  faced  in  this  postwar  era.  We  are 
uning  to  grips  in  many  practical  and  prosaic  ways 
ith  our  tasks  in  a  world  which  is  not  what  any 
!  us  would  have  entirely  liked  it  to  be. 
We  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  these  major 
x>blems  which  have  agitated  and  dominated  in- 
rnational  life  since  the  end  of  the  recent  war, 
id  have  done  our  best  to  analyze  their  nature  and 
leir  significance.  We  recognize  that  some  of  them 
•e  of  a  terrible  seriousness.  But  we  also  recognize 
iat  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  experience  and 
aditions  of  great  peoples,  in  the  philosophies  of 
ajor  political  movements,  and  in  inertia — the 
ertia  of  institutions  and  conditions  which  inti- 
ately  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
jople  across  the  globe.  They  are  too  deeply 
»oted,  in  many  instances,  to  be  rapidly  over- 
>me  by  persuasion  or  compromise  or  by  isolated 
plomatic  gestures. 

Many  people,  becoming  aware  of  the  depth  of 
iese  problems,  despair  of  their  solution  by  peace- 
il  means.  We  have  never  shared  this  feeling,  and 
e  do  not  share  it  today.  My  distinguished  prede- 
ssor,  General  Marshall  used  to  warn  against  what 
3  called  "fighting  the  problem"  instead  of  apply - 
ig  oneself  to  the  solution  of  it.  I  think  that  warn- 
ig  has  its  applicability  to  those  things  which  have 
orried  us  all  in  the  international  field  in  these 
ist  months  and  years.  It  is  true  that  the  problems 
*e  serious,  that  they  are  bitter  and  that  they  are 

1  An  address  made  before  the  first  plenary  meeting  of  the 
'urth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
i  Sept.  21,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
ite.    Mr.  Acheson  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
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not  susceptible  of  any  sudden  and  dramatic  solu- 
tions. But  it  has  not  been  proven  that  they  will 
not  eventually  yield  to  the  effects  of  time  and 
patience  and  hard  work.  To  the  extent  that  we 
cannot  solve  them  today,  we  must  endure  them; 
but  we  must  never  cease  our  efforts  to  overcome 
them  step  by  step.  And  we  are  justified  in  hoping 
that  persistent  effort,  geared  to  the  ever-present 
process  of  change  in  human  affairs,  will  eventu- 
ally produce  a  more  hopeful  and  a  more  solid 
structure  of  world  relationships  than  we  have 
today. 

These  major  problems  which  press  upon  us  can- 
not be  solved  by  national  action  alone,  but  require 
common  action  in  the  light  of  the  common  public 
interest.  The  increasing  recognition  of  the  con- 
cept of  public  interest  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  is  a  significant  though  little  heralded 
fact  of  our  time. 

The  sure  vision  of  the  leaders  of  the  nations 
united  in  the  last  war  has  given  us  the  United 
Nations.  Here  we  have  a  forum  in  which  the 
international  public  interest  can  be  fully  expressed 
and  applied  in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

The  questions  which  lie  before  us  in  this  fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  affect  vitally  the 
general  complex  of  world  problems.  Let  us  face 
these  questions  soberly  and  practically.  Even  if 
we  find  the  right  answers  to  them,  that  will  not 
alone  bring  about  the  transformation  we  wish  in 
world  affairs.  Only  out  of  a  long  series  of  such 
patient  and  often  undramatic  efforts  can  that  trans- 
formation eventually  be  achieved. 
Greece 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  question,  the  Balkan 
Commission  has  concluded  that  Yugoslavia  has 
decreased,  and  may  have  ceased,  its  aid  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas  and  that  guerrilla  activities  in  general 
are  declining,  but  the  danger  still  exists  because 
of  continuing  aid,  principally  from  Albania.  It 
is  timely  for  this  Assembly  to  make  a  renewed 
effort  to  restore  peace  along  the  northern  Greek 
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border  and  to  reestablish  normal  relations  between 
Greece  and  all  its  northern  neighbors.  Outside  aid 
to  the  guerrillas  must  stop,  and  Greece  must  be 
permitted  to  bind  up  its  wounds.  This  session  can 
afford  further  opportunity  for  continued  and  sin- 
cere efforts  among  interested  parties  to  bring  about 
this  result. 

I  believe  that  I  express  a  desire  widely  shared  in 
this  Assembly  when  I  voice  the  hope  that  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  in  the  past  has  not  participated 
in  the  Balkan  Commission,  will  join  in  renewed 
consultations  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  this 
persistent  and  serious  problem.  If  the  northern 
neighbors  of  Greece  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
own  self-interest  requires  respect  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  Nations  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  relations  with  Greece,  I  feel  that  a 
solution  can  be  reached  at  this  time. 

Korea 

A  further  matter  in  which  the  public  interest 
has  been  deeply  engaged  for  a  long  time  is  Korea. 
Despite  serious  obstacles,  United  Nations  agencies 
have  made  a  successful  contribution  to  the  creation 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  have  assisted  it  in 
its  development.  Unfortunately,  the  authorities 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Korea  have  so  far  re- 
fused to  permit  the  United  Nations  Commission 
to  visit  that  region  or  to  arrange  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  country. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  a  United 
Nations  Commission  should  continue  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Korea.  Among  the  principal  responsi- 
bilities of  such  a  body  should  be  to  observe  and 
report  on  any  developments  which  might  lead  to 
military  conflict  in  Korea,  to  use  the  influence  of 
the  United  Nations  to  avert  the  potential  threat 
of  internal  strife  in  that  troubled  land,  and  to 
explore  further  the  possibility  of  unification.  The 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  observe  and  report 
on  the  actual  facts  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
open  hostilities.  This  is  the  fervent  desire  of  all 
patriotic  Koreans. 

Under  its  established  policy  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  give  full  support  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Palestine 

On  the  question  of  Palestine  it  is  a  source  of 
considerable  satisfaction  that  the  period  of  active 
hostilities  in  that  area  has  been  brought  to  a  close 
through  the  conclusion  of  armistice  agreements 
between  Israel  and  the  several  Arab  states.  The 
efforts  of  the  acting  mediator  and  his  staff  in  this 
connection  are  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  has  been  carrying  on  its  task. 
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While  no  agreed  settlement  between  the  parti 
has  yet  been  reached,  I  am  nonetheless  hopef 
that  progress  will  be  made  in  moving  beyond  t 
armistice  stage  to  that  of  a  real  and  permane 
peace. 

Eventual  agreement  between  the  parties  is  i 
sential  for  the  political  and  economic  stability 
the  area.  Later  during  this  session  the  Palesti: 
Conciliation  Commission  will  present  a  repoi 
including  the  recommendations  of  the  Econom 
Survey  Mission  which  is  presently  in  the  Ne 
East.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  Gener 
Assembly  should  be  able  to  provide  such  machi 
ery  as  may  be  necessary  further  to  facilitate  ai 
encourage  the  parties  to  reach  that  agreemei 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  give  its  fi 
support  and  assistance  to  this  effort. 

The  plight  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  preser 
to  the  world  a  pressing  humanitarian  problem, 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  states  h 
mediately  concerned  recognize  and  accept  the 
governmental  responsibilities  with  respect  to  tr 
problem.  As  an  interim  measure  the  General  A 
sembly  should  make  the  necessary  provision  f 
the  maintenance  of  these  refugees  until  the  tir 
when  they  can  again  become  self-sustaining  mei 
bers  of  the  Near  Eastern  communities. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  peoples  of  all  faiths  th 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  act  succes 
fully  upon  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Conciliati< 
Commission  in  respect  to  Jerusalem.  In  my  go 
ermnent's  view,  it  should  adopt  a  practical  pis 
for  a  permanent  international  regime  in  the  Jer 
salem  area  and  for  the  protection  of,  and  fr 
access  to,  the  Holy  Places. 

Italian  Colonies 

Another  problem  of  great  complexity  which  £ 
General  Assembly  did  not  solve  last  spring,  b 
which  now  appears  ready  for  solution,  is  the  que 
tion  of  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italii 
colonies.  The  exhaustive  discussion  last  sprii 
helped  to  clarify  the  issues,  to  bring  out  new  i 
formation  and  to  enable  many  members  to  devel< 
their  views  on  the  matter.  At  this  session  t' 
General  Assembly  should  work  out  plans  for 
united  and  independent  Libya  to  be  carried 
completion  in  not  more  than  3  or  4  years. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  government  that  the  A 
sembly  should  agree  on  provisions  enabling  tl 
peoples  of  Eritrea  to  join  in  political  associate 
with  neighboring  governments  and  the  peoples 
Somaliland  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  system 
trusteeship. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  reach  agreeme 
in  this  assembly  on  the  major  lines  of  a  workal 
plan  for  the  resolution  of  this  important  proble) 

The  General  Assembly's  responsibility  for  tl 
disposition  of  the  Italian  colonies  arose  from  tl 
agreement  of  the  four  major  signatories  to  tl 
Italian  peace  treaty  to  accept  the  Assembly's  re 
ommendation.    This  grant  of  a  new  power  of  dec 
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n  to  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  by  express 
ior  agreement  of  the  responsible  parties,  opens 
promising  avenue  toward  enhanced  usefulness 
the  United  Nations. 

rhe  development  of  this  precedent  might  well 
>ist  the  settlement  of  various  other  political 
Dblems  by  special  agreements,  in  advance,  to 
;ept  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  Security  Council  or  in  legal  questions  the 
termination  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
e.  Through  such  advance  agreement  additional 
•vices  can  and  should  be  rendered  from  time  to 
ae  upon  the  General  Assembly  and  other  organs 
the  United  Nations. 

n-Self-Governing  Peoples 

The  United  States  Government  takes  deep  inter- 
;  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
'ecting  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  have  not 
b  become  fully  self-governing.  In  Indonesia 
3  United  Nations  are  watching  an  example  of 
3  development  of  a  colonial  people  to  freedom 
d  independence  and,  through  cooperative  ef- 
rts  of  both  parties  at  the  round  table-conference 

The  Hague,  a  voluntary  association  to  the 
itual  advantage. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  realization  of  the 
larter  objectives  regarding  non-self-governing 
oples  both  in  colonial  areas  and  in  those  under 
lsteeship.  My  government  will  continue  to  sup- 
>rt  the  aspiration  of  those  peoples  who  are  work- 
Si;  out  their  destinies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter 

the  United  Nations  to  the  end  that  they  may 
hieve  self-government  or  independence  at  the 
rliest  practicable  date. 

chnical  Assistance 

There  is  another  field  in  which  the  concept  of 
ternational  public  interest  is  becoming  increas- 
gly  evident.  The  Charter  expresses  the  deter- 
ination  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  "to 
■omote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
fe  in  larger  freedom." 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  laid  before 
e  General  Assembly  a  program  for  cooperative 
tion  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
jencies  for  rendering  technical  assistance  in  the 
onomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
My  government  will  give  full  support  to  such  a 
rogram  to  be  launched  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  international  action  will  supplement  and 
ipport  the  steps  taken  by  national  governments 
i  improve  economic  and  social  conditions.  In 
'ery  field — health,  education,  agriculture,  indus- 
y,  and  others — particular  projects  have  demon- 
rated  that,  with  the  support  of  local  authorities, 
small  number  of  experts  can  bring  great  benefits 
>  large  numbers  of  people.    These  efforts  are  not 
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for  the  selfish  advantage  of  any  one  country.  They 
are  for  the  common  good. 

Poverty,  malnutrition,  and  disease  go  together 
and  their  existence  is  a  threat  to  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  National  eco- 
nomic development  has  to  come  primarily  from 
the  efforts  of  the  people  concerned  working  with 
their  own  national  resources.  But  their  efforts 
can  be  leavened  and  the  process  speeded  up  by 
international  cooperation  to  assist  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
techniques  by  which  their  efforts  can  be  made  more 
productive. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  on  this  subject  are  on  a  bolder  scale 
than  ever  undertaken  in  the  past  through  interna- 
tional organizations.  They  offer  effective  tools  in 
the  struggle  for  increased  production  and  ever- 
widening  opportunities  for  employment.  They 
deserve  careful  consideration  and  approval  in  the 
common  interest. 

Human  Rights 

The  Charter  recognizes  that  social  progress  and 
higher  standards  of  life  grow  from  larger  freedom. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  third  session  of  this  Assembly, 
constitutes  a  long  stride  forward  in  our  efforts 
to  free  men  from  tyranny  or  arbitrary  constraint. 
The  United  States  attaches  great  importance  to 
this  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  year  we  are  confronted  with  a  concrete 
issue  in  this  field,  the  question  of  observance  of 
human  rights  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
The  treaties  of  peace  with  these  countries  set  forth 
the  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  aris- 
ing under  these  treaties.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  have  refused 
to  follow  these  procedures.  However,  since  the 
three  governments  seek  to  support  their  position 
on  legal  grounds,  the  United  States  favors  submis- 
sion to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
question  whether  they  are  under  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  procedures.  We  hope  that  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  will  not  refuse  to  accept  in 
advance  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it.  The  United  States  as  an  inter- 
ested party  will  accept  as  binding  the  view  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

This  issue  involves  more  than  the  violation  of 
terms  in  a  treaty.  It  affects  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  all  the  people  who  live  in  these  three  states. 

Atomic  Energy 

My  government  deeply  regrets  that  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  the  United  Nations  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  an  effective  system  of  interna- 
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tional  control  of  atomic  energy  which  would  make 
effective  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  That 
is  why  we  support  the  Commission  plan  of  control 
and  prohibition  as  approved  by  this  General  As- 
sembly last  year.  It  is  clear  from  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  also  support  effective  con- 
trol and  effective  prohibition. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  either  to  ac- 
cept this  United  Nations  plan  or  put  forth  any 
other  effective  plan  of  control  and  prohibition, 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  reported  again  the  impasse  confronting  it. 
The  Commission  found  that  its  discussions  were 
not  enlarging  areas  of  agreement.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  hardening  existing  differences. 
Therefore,  it  concluded  that  there  was  nothing 
practicable  or  useful  it  could  do  until  the  sponsor- 
ing powers  had  reported  that  a  basis  for  agreement 
existed. 

As  one  of  the  six  powers  that  sponsored  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  we  are  endeavoring,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  through 
consultation  among  the  sponsoring  powers,  to  find 
such  a  basis  for  agreement.  In  our  view,  that 
offers  the  best  prospects  of  determining  whether 
any  hope  remains  for  finding  such  a  basis.  We 
stand  ready  to  discuss  any  proposal  advanced  in 
good  faith  for  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  for  effective  prohibition.  But 
we  must  state  in  all  candor  that  unless  and  until 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  world  community  and,  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  gives  evidence  of  such  a  willing- 
ness by  agreeing  to  a  truly  effective,  enforceable 
system  of  international  control  and  prohibition, 
there  is  no  hope  that  a  basis  for  agreement  can  be 
found. 

Regulation  of  Armaments 

On  the  subject  of  regulation  and  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments,  we  are  all  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  universal 
agreement.  The  work  done  by  the  Commission 
on  Conventional  Armaments  has  helped  to  provide 
a  useful  start  toward  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  when  that  becomes 
practicable.  The  Commission  should  continue  to 
formulate  such  plans  in  order  that  they  may  be 
available  whenever  the  opportunity  to  utilize  them 
arises. 

My  government  can  be  depended  upon  to  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  creation  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  confidence  and,  with  their  attainment, 
to  play  its  full  role  in  the  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion, under  effective  safeguards,  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces.    The  policy  of  the  United  States 
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in  this  important  matter  is  in  full  conformity  wit 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  Par 
looking  toward  the  composition  of  difference 
among  the  major  powers  and  the  establishment  ( 
lasting  peace. 

International  Cooperation 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  the  first  4  years  c 
the  United  Nations  have  been  marked  by  gra 
advances  in  international  cooperation  among  m 
tions.  Yet  we  have  not  attained  the  assured  an 
durable  peace  mankind  sought  in  the  victory  i 
1945  and  seeks  in  the  world  today. 

In  the  Charter  we  pledged  ourselves  to  settle  on 
problems  by  peaceful  means  and  to  build  up  th 
conditions  essential  for  peace.  Disregarding  thos 
obligations,  a  small  group  has  persisted  in  politic 
threatening  other  members  of  the  internations 
community.  As  a  result  a  profound  sense  c 
insecurity  has  enveloped  large  areas  of  the  work 

Security  Problems 

To  meet  this  threat  of  insecurity  in  Europe  th 
United  States  joined  with  members  of  the  Nort 
Atlantic  community  in  a  treaty  which  makes  cleai 
in  advance,  the  determination  of  the  parties  t 
resist  armed  attack  on  any  of  them.  The  America: 
Republics  have  undertaken  similar  commitment 
under  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Both  thes^ 
treaties  are  made  pursuant  to  the  principle  o 
collective  action  to  resist  aggression  embodied  i. 
the  Charter. 

Methods  and  procedures  to  give  effect  to  thi 
principle  vary  with  circumstances.  The  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  General  Assembl; 
itself,  must  constantly  study  the  means  which  wil 
lead  to  the  stabilization  of  peace. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  security  problem  is  : 
universal  problem.  It  cannot  be  solved  except  oi 
a  universal  basis,  through  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Pledge  for  Concerted  Action 

The  business  of  this  General  Assembly  is  to  mab 
its  contribution  to  the  resolution,  in  the  commoi 
interest,  of  the  great  problems  pressing  upon  th 
nations  of  the  world  today.  I  pledge  for  th 
United  States  unreserved  support  and  devotion  t< 
a  concerted  effort  to  this  end.  Let  us  proceed  witl 
appreciation  of  the  limits  of  what  we  can  expec 
to  accomplish  at  this  time,  with  confidence  in  thi 
long-term  values  of  patience,  and  with  relianc< 
upon  the  power  of  common  sense  in  internationa 
affairs.  The  public  interest  of  the  world  commu 
nity  demands  that  we  can  get  on  with  our  business 


by  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jesswp 1 

We  members  and  friends  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations  are  meeting  to- 
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her  here  today  to  celebrate  a  great  concept 
ich,  through  the  efforts  and  devotion  of  men 
1  women  like  yourselves  all  over  the  world,  has 
sn  brought  to  life  and  to  reality. 
Seven  years  ago  the  concept  of  the  United  Na- 
ns was  first  embodied  in  a  wartime  coalition  of 
tes  pledged  to  crush  powers  using  military  force 
'  aggression  and  aggrandizement. 
Four  years  ago  the  concept  was  firmly  anchored 
the  same  and  other  nations  in  a  permanent  or- 
lization  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ice  which  had  been  so  hard  won. 
!fow  we  meet  here,  and  the  members  of  asso- 
tions  corresponding  to  ours  meet  in  other  na- 
ns throughout  the  world,  to  mark  the  opening 
the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
it  permanent  organization.  We  celebrate  the 
ual  fruits  of  what  so  few  years  ago  was  only  a 
d.  We  celebrate  the  fact  that  this  week  will 
ng  together  in  this  city  the  representatives,  in 
.ny  cases  the  foreign  ministers,  of  59  nations, 
e  seed  did  not  fall  in  barren  ground, 
rhis  afternoon  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
portunity  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  and  with 
>se  who  are  listening  on  the  radio  some  of  the 
rticular  accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations 
the  political  field  and  to  comment  on  the  politi- 
problems  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  this 
sion  of  the  Assembly. 

[  should  like  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the 
e  which  the  United  Nations,  and  especially  the 
sembly,  is  playing  in  meeting  two  sets  of  prob- 
is :  first,  the  problems  of  peace  and  security,  and 
ond,  the  problem  of  aiding  peoples  to  emerge 
»m  colonialism  into  independence. 
^  list  of  the  political  issues  which  have  been 
ated  by  the  Assembly  would  be  long.  It  would 
:lude  the  question  of  Franco-Spain,  the  treat- 
nt  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
*eats  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
lependence  of  Greece,  the  Government  of 
>rea;  it  would  also  include  atomic  energy,  dis- 
nament,  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  troops, 
I  propaganda,  establishment  of  an  Interim 
mmittee  (the  Little  Assembly),  pacific  settle- 
>nt  of  disputes,  membership,  and  voting  proce- 
re  in  the  Security  Council.  It  would  also 
:lude  the  question  of  the  violation  of  human 
fhts  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  and  the  very 
portant  matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  former 
ilian  colonies. 

You  are  familiar  with  how  the  Assembly  has 
a.lt  with  these  matters  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
opose  to  review  the  record  now.     What  I  do 

An  address  made  before  the  American  Association  for 
i  United  Nations  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  on  Sept.  18,  1949, 
I  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
tions  on  the  same  date.  Ambassador  Jessup  is  a 
mber  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  fourth  session  of  the 
oeral  Assembly. 
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wish  to  do  is  to  indicate  briefly  the  United  States 
attitude  toward  those  political  issues  which  are 
expected  to  come  before  the  Assembly  commencing 
on  Tuesday. 

Italian  Colonies 

The  Assembly  has  been  deeply  concerned  at  its 
previous  sessions,  both  in  Paris  and  in  New  York, 
with  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies. 
This  is  a  most  complex  problem  and  one  which 
the  Assembly  has  not  found  it  easy  to  resolve. 
The  issue  involves  peoples  in  various  stages  of 
national  development,  some  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment and  early  independence,  others  still  needing 
a  period  of  guidance  and  political  experience. 
There  are  involved,  furthermore,  vital  questions 
of  security  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  areas,  of  the  interest  of  immediate  neigh- 
bors of  the  peoples  in  question,  including  some 
which  have  legitimate  claim  to  certain  portions 
of  these  territories,  and,  finally,  the  interest  of 
Italy  which  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  their  development.  It  is  significant  that  the 
General  Assembly  was,  in  the  Italian  peace  treaty, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  finding  the 
fairest  and  wisest  solution  of  this  most  difficult 
matter. 

The  United  States,  having  in  mind  the  varying 
degree  of  capacity  for  self-government  among  the 
peoples  in  question  and  having  also  in  mind  the 
complex  of  interlocking  interests  referred  to  above, 
would  favor  a  solution  which  would  move  these 
peoples  in  the  direction  of  self-government  and 
independence  in  accordance  with  their  particular 
capacity.  There  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  Libya  are  approaching 
readiness  to  govern  themselves  and  that  we  should 
work  toward  an  independent  Libya  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future.  Eritrea,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  for  the  western  province,  we  believe,  as 
we  have  made  clear  at  the  previous  session  of  the 
Assembly,  should  be  incorporated  into  Ethiopia 
with  appropriate  guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
minorities.  This  solution  will  permit  the  people 
of  this  territory  to  enjoy  immediate  self-govern- 
ment as  an  integral  part  of  an  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  As  to  the  western  province  of 
Eritrea,  the  population  of  which  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  we  consider  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  either 
directly  or  under  some  form  of  trusteeship.  As 
to  Italian  Somaliland,  we  continue  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  territory  will  require  for  some 
time  to  come  United  Nations  guidance  and  that 
it  should  therefore  become  a  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship. We  will  urge,  moreover,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  that  Italy  be  named  as  the  trustee  power. 

Indonesia 

As  to  Indonesia,  we  are  happy  to  note  that  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  have  met 
with  such  response  from  the  governments  of  the 
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Netherlands  and  Indonesia  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  important  round-table  conversa- 
tions now  in  progress  at  The  Hague  will  result  in 
a  broad  agreement  and  in  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Indonesian  people 
in  close  association,  however,  with  the  Netherlands 
crown  and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  If  our 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  round-table 
conversations  are  realized,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  the  Assembly  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  an  outstanding  achievement  on  an  issue 
affecting  both  world  peace  and  the  welcome  prog- 
ress toward  freedom  of  a  once  dependent  people. 

Palestine 

The  Assembly  will  also  be  concerned  with  most 
difficult  problems  in  connection  with  Palestine. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  settling  the  remaining 
international  questions  which  confront  the  new 
nation  of  Israel  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  emergence  of  Israel  as  a 
sovereign  people  and  with  bringing  to  an  end  the 
hostilities  in  Palestine.  Until  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  has  presented  its  report  to 
the  Assembly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
exactly  the  action  which  the  United  Nations  will 
be  called  upon  to  take.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  Assembly  will  be  able  to  make  further  progress 
toward  reconciliation  of  the  basic  issues  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  and  to  adopt  concrete 
measures  for  the  continued  support  of  the  great 
mass  of  homeless  Palestinian  refugees.  These  are 
not  questions  which  the  Assembly  can  resolve  this 
autumn,  but  they  are  questions  on  which  steady 
progress  toward  solution  must  be  made. 

Korea 

Another  question  with  which  the  Assembly  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal  is  that  of  Korea.  Here  an 
ancient  nation,  long  subject  to  foreign  control,  has 
been  restored  to  independence.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  nation  has  been  cut  in  two,  and  the 
writ  of  the  Korean  Government,  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations,  does  not  run  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  which  is  subject  to  a  totalitarian 
regime.  The  security  of  the  Korean  people  and 
the  new  Korean  state  is,  moreover,  threatened  by 
this  regime  which  constantly  foments  unrest  and 
sponsors  armed  incursions  from  the  northern  into 
the  southern  part  of  Korea.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  which  has  been  dispatched  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  Korea  be  maintained  there 
and  that  its  authority  be  confirmed  and  enlarged, 
until  the  security  oi  the  new  state  is  no  longer 
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threatened.  The  United  States  will  strongly  ur; 
such  action  by  the  Assembly  and  will,  f  urthermoi 
continue  to  give  every  possible  support  and  encou 
agement  to  the  Government  of  Korea,  includii 
support  for  its  admission  as  a  member  of  t] 
United  Nations. 

Technical  Aid 

Another  most  significant  matter  with  which  I 
Assembly  may  be  called  upon  to  deal  is  a  repc 
which  will  be  presented  to  it  from  the  Econorr 
and  Social  Council  in  regard  to  the  extension 
technical  aid  for  the  economic  development, 
underdeveloped  areas.  This  is  obviously  a  qu< 
tion  which  ties  in  very  closely  with  the  concern  f 
the  progress  of  dependent  peoples  of  which  I  ha 
spoken.  People  cannot  obtain  the  political  expe: 
ence  necessary  to  self-government  to  achieve  t 
political  stability  essential  to  independence  unh; 
they  possess  at  least  a  measure  of  economic  we 
being.  It  is  axiomatic  that  hungry  people  provi 
a  ready  prey  for  demagogues  and  that  liberty  k 
little  meaning  or  cannot  long  endure  if  econorr 
security  does  not  exist.  Low  standards  of  livi: 
cannot  be  raised  overnight  or  economic  problei 
of  the  millions  of  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  i 
solved  exclusively  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  t 
materially  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  We 
However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  resources  of  Asia  a; 
Africa  are  enormous  and  that  in  many  cases 
relatively  small  amount  of  technical  advice  a> 
assistance,  through  the  dispatch  to  these  areas 
experts  who  can  introduce  new  techniques  a: 
train  local  personnel,  will  produce  relatively  gre 
returns. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  grv 
careful  consideration  to  a  program  of  this  sort,  a 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  called  upon  to  a 
prove  this  program  and  recommend  its  implemt 
tation.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  attacl 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  such  a  progrc 
and  wiil  give  it  full  support.  President  Trum 
proclaimed  this  United  States  interest  in  his  i 
mous  Point  4.  We  believe  we  should  offer  to  t 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  tangible  means 
helping  themselves  to  achieve  a  better  life  rati 
than,  by  the  reckless  use  of  political  slogans,  t 
to  inflame  them  up  to  a  pitch  of  international  a 
internal  violence  which  may  absorb  their  energ 
for  a  time  but  can  never  solve  their  problems, 
each  new  state  becomes  independent,  it  reali: 
that  all  the  members  of  the  modern  world  co 
munity  are  interdependent.  We  shall,  therefo 
work  patiently  and  steadfastly  on  a  construct] 
cooperative  program  which  will  provide  a  fi: 
basis  for  real  national  independence  among 
peoples. 

Greece 

Another  area  in  which  the  United  Nations  I 
been  active  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se( 
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ty,  and  in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a 
trticularly  significant  role,  is  Greece.  Here  there 
is  been  real  progress  during  the  past  year  in 
ducing  the  threat  to  the  peace  inside  Greece  and 
niting  the  aid  to  the  Greek  rebels  supplied  by  her 
rthern  neighbors.  Such  aid  from  Yugoslavia 
is  apparently  ceased  with  most  salutary  effects 
l  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Albania  and  Bulgaria, 
iwever,  particularly  the  former,  continue  to 
elter  and  supply  the  rebels  and  hence  to  prolong 
e  tragic  and  bloody  civil  war  which  might  other- 
ise  long  since  have  ended.  So  long  as  this  situa- 
)n  continues,  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
ittee  on  the  Balkans  will  still  have  an  important 
le  to  play,  and  the  United  States  believes  that 
should  be  continued  in  being. 

jman  Rights 

In  another  field  in  southeastern  Europe,  the 
sneral  Assembly  by  a  resolution  of  April  30th 
this  year  expressed  the  hope  that  the  proceed- 
gs,  which  have  been  instituted  under  the  peace 
eaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  charging 
em  with  violating  human  rights  and  requesting 
medial  measures,  be  applied  diligently.  Reme- 
al  measures  have  not  been  applied  and,  indeed, 
has  been  impossible,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
e  Soviet  Union,  even  to  utilize  for  the  consider- 
ion  of  this  matter  the  machinery  provided  in  the 
sace  treaties.  The  violation  in  these  countries  of 
e  human  rights  provisions  of  the  treaties  con- 
iues,  moreover,  as  before.  The  United  States 
ill,  therefore,  pursue  this  matter  before  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  with  a  view  either  to  inducing  the 
>vernments  concerned  to  utilize  the  machinery 
r  the  settlement  of  disputes  provided  in  the  peace 
eaties  or  to  refer  the  question  for  judgment  to 
me  competent  and  impartial  body  such  as  the 
iternational  Court  of  Justice. 
Our  government  has,  therefore,  come  to  the  con- 
usion  that  a  wiser  procedure  would  be  to  drop  for 
e  present  a  separate  convention  on  this  subject 
id,  instead,  to  insert  in  the  covenant  on  human 
ghts,  which  is  being  prepared  by  the  Human 
ights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  a  broad 
Urinative  provision  specifying  the  right  to  f  ree- 
>m  of  information  among  the  basic  human  rights. 
re  believe  that  the  covenant  on  human  rights  is 
ie  proper  place  for  such  a  statement  and  that 
ithout  it  the  covenant  would  be  deficient  in  a  most 
lportant  particular.  It  should  be  remembered, 
oreover,  that  the  General  Assembly  has  already 
lopted  a  Convention  on  the  International  Trans- 
ission  of  News  and  the  Bight  of  Correction  deal- 
g  with  the  operation  of  foreign  correspondents 
id  information  agencies  and  that  the  United 
ations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
mization  is  even  now  considering  other  agree- 
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ments  to  promote  the  international  circulation  of 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials.  We 
cannot  expect  that  under  conditions  now  obtaining 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  international  action  of 
whatever  character  will  guarantee  freedom  of 
information  to  all  peoples.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  positive  and  repeated  statements 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  other  United  Nations 
organs  of  the  standards  in  this  field  which  we  con- 
sider essential  to  real  democracy  will  not  be  with- 
out effect  even  among  those  peoples  who  are,  for  the 
present,  ruthlessly  denied  this  freedom. 

Atomic  Energy  and  Armaments 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  two  issues  which  will 
come  before  the  Assembly  and  the  resolution  of 
which  sooner  or  later  is  the  very  keystone  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  These  are, 
first,  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  together 
with  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and,  second,  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  arma- 
ments. You  are  fully  aware  of  the  extended  and 
painstaking  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reach 
agreement  on  these  great  questions  on  which  in 
the  last  analysis  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  all  of  us  individually  depends.  You  are 
aware  that  these  problems  have  not  been  resolved 
and  why  they  have  not  been  resolved.  I  do  not 
need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  interminable 
discussions  which  have  taken  place.  In  a  word, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  accept  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  controls  essential  to 
the  effective  implementation  of  any  agreements  on 
these  matters.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  rigid  totali- 
tarian political  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
attitude  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  nonetheless 
disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  will  continue  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  elsewhere  to  pursue  ear- 
nestly and  constantly  whatever  means  offer  the 
slightest  promise  of  achieving  international  agree- 
ment on  these  problems.  We  have  offered  that,  in 
the  interest  of  world  security,  the  great  and  unique 
weapon  which  we  hold  shall  be  eliminated  from 
national  armaments  when  effective  enf orcible  safe- 
guards against  evasion  are  in  effect  and  that  other 
armaments  shall  be  regulated  and  progressively 
reduced  as  soon  as  political  conditions  of  security 
permit.  Neither  of  these  can  be  accomplished, 
however,  until  we  can  feel  fully  assured  that  they 
are  being  accomplished  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  We  are  under  no  illusions  that  a  solution 
to  this  most  basic  of  all  problems  will  be  found 
at  this  time,  but  we  shall  continue  to  make  abun- 
dantly clear  by  the  positions  we  take  that  it  is  not 
the  United  States  which  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
solution. 

Interim  Committee 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  should  con- 
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tinue  its  Interim  Committee,  the  so-called  Little 
Assembly.  The  United  States  is  convinced  that 
the  Interim  Committee  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness precisely  in  this  political  field  which  we 
have  been  discussing  this  afternoon  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  We 
will  so  propose  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Such  are  the  issues  in  the  political  field  with 
which  the  General  Assembly  is  dealing  in  its 
fourth  year.  They  are  issues  which  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  of  peaceful  international 
relations  in  the  modern  world.  Specifically  in- 
volved in  several  of  these  issues  and  basic  to  our 
whole  world  problem  is  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  assisting  peoples  who  are  now  entering 
upon  or  moving  toward  independent  national 
existence. 

Membership 

The  period  in  which  we  live  is  marked  by  the 
rise  throughout  the  world  of  national  groups  seek- 
ing self-government  and  independence.  Some  of 
these  are  ancient  peoples  whom  the  accidents  of 
history  placed  in  temporary  dependence  but  who 
are  now  being  reborn  as  nations  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment. In  the  4  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Charter  was  signed  in  San  Francisco  more  than 
400  million  people  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Is- 
rael, Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Jordan  achieved  full 
independence,  and  most  of  them  have  become 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Others,  fully 
qualified  for  membership,  would  now  be  members 
had  their  applications  not  been  vetoed  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Still  other  peoples,  such  as  those 
of  Indonesia,  with  whom  the  United  Nations  has 
been  so  deeply  concerned,  and  those  of  Indochina, 
have  already  assumed  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government  and  are  moving  through  orderly 
progressive  stages  toward  full  independence. 

Dependent  Peoples 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations,  however,  is 
particularly  comprehensive  and  important  in  re- 
spect to  those  peoples  who  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
political  development  wherein  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  their  government  must  still  be  exer- 
cised by  others.  Here  the  United  Nations  through 
its  Trusteeship  Council  plays  the  role  of  watchdog 
and  guardian  to  see  to  it,  first,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  dependent  peoples  themselves  remains  con- 
stantly the  primary  aim  of  their  government  and, 
second,  that  their  participation  in  that  government 
is  steadily  expanded  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacities.  In  the  United  Nations  there  exists 
today  an  unprecedented  degree  of  international 
action  with  respect  to  non-self-governing  and  trust 
territories.     All  such  territories  come  under  its 
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review,  and  the  trust  territories  are  subject  to 
close  supervision. 

It  is  true  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  clamor  to 
the  effect  that  the  liberties  of  these  dependent 
peoples  are  not  extended  sufficiently  rapidly  and 
drastically  and  that  their  independence  is  delayed 
for  imperialistic  reasons.  Wherever  the  motive 
for  delay  is  merely  the  aggrandizement  of  empire, 
the  motive  is  bad  and  to  be  condemned.  But  or- 
derly progress  toward  self-government  under  in- 
ternational supervision  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  sudden  interlude  of  independence  which 
merely  precedes  the  equally  sudden  dictatorship 
of  a  small  group  acting  under  the  direction  oi 
a  foreign  power.  The  avowed  Communist  doc- 
trine of  using  nationalism  only  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  Communist  domination  which  means  enslave- 
ment is  now  being  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  most  reactionary  form  of  imperialism.  The 
United  States  welcomes  a  comparison  of  both  its 
record  and  its  doctrine.  We  in  the  United  States 
are  proud  of  our  record  in  the  Philippines.  We 
are  proud  to  cooperate  with  the  influential  repre- 
sentatives of  that  independent  member  of  the 
United  Nations  because  this  is  the  cooperation  ol 
warm  friends  who  because  they  know  well  and 
admire  each  other  are  free  to  disagree  or  agree 
according  to  their  convictions.  The  Philippines 
emerged  into  independence  not  as  a  satellite  bu; 
as  a  full  partner  in  the  international  society. 

The  United  States  supports  the  nationalist  as 
pirations  of  those  peoples  who  are  progressivelj 
advancing  toward  the  Charter's  goal  of  self -gov 
eminent  or  independence.  It  is  the  policy  of  oui 
government  to  use  the  full  measure  of  its  influence 
to  support  the  attainment  of  freedom  by  all  peo- 
ples who,  by  their  acts,  show  themselves  worthj 
of  it  and  ready  for  it.  We  are  convinced  that  il 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that  a  full 
transfer  of  authority  to  such  peoples  be  consum- 
mated quickly  and  generously.  We  appreciate 
the  advantages  flowing  from  a  transfer  which  is 
based  upon  mutual  accommodation.  We  recognize 
the  f  arsighted  statesmanship  of  those  who  trans- 
fer authority  and  the  sense  of  deep  responsibility 
with  which  those  who  take  authority  assume  the 
burdens  of  government.  Once  won,  however,  po- 
litical freedom  must  be  preserved.  It  must  be 
preserved  not  only  against  attack  from  withoul 
but  also  from  those  who  would  betray  that  inde- 
pendence from  within.  We  shall  strive  unremit- 
tingly through  the  United  Nations  and  in  associ- 
ation with  free  peoples,  whether  they  be  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia,  to  see  to  it  that  freedom  is  preserved 

International  Unity 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  Nations,  and  th< 
General  Assembly  in  particular,  are  playing  ar 
increasing  and  a  vital  role  in  dealing  with  politico 
issues  both  in  the  field  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  in  the  field  of  the  freedom  of  peoples.    One 
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as  only  to  imagine  the  confused,  clumsy,  and 
ften  reckless  way  in  which  these  issues  would  be 
anfronted  by  59  sovereign  states  acting  individ- 
ally  to  realize  to  what  a  degree  the  United 
[ations  separates  us  from  chaos. 
We  could  and  often  do  wish  for  an  organization 
ith  greater  scope  and  power,  able  to  win  and  hold 
le  first  loyalties  of  peoples  and  governments, 
lit  we  must  not  let  these  aspirations  for  the  ideal 


make  us  forget  the  solid  advantages  of  the  real 
and  the  possible.  We  have  a  long  hard  road  to 
mai'ch  to  reach  full  international  unity,  but  the 
United  Nations  is  no  mean  way  station. 

Through  the  idealism,  the  devotion,  and  the  con- 
stant hard  work  of  people  like  yourselves  in  each 
of  the  59  states  and  among  all  the  other  peoples 
striving  to  be  free,  we  shall  gradually  perfect  our 
instruments  of  international  cooperation.  We 
shall  then  use  those  instruments  to  ward  off  the 
imminent  perils  which  beset  our  world  and  the 
world  in  which  our  children  must  live. 


■<w- 


he  Place  of  UNESCO  in  American  Foreign  Policy 

y  Assistant  Secretary  Allen x 


Unesco  has  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  world 
)day — perhaps  the  most  important  task  which 
fists.  Having  made  such  a  broad  statement,  let's 
famine  it.  Some  people  think  Unesco  has  bitten 
flf  such  a  big  bite  that  it  cannot  possibly  masti- 
ite  it. 

NESCO'S  Sights 

Unesco  is  trying  to  mobilize  sufficient  human 
empathy,  understanding,  and  friendship  among 
le  multifarious  and  diverse  peoples  of  the  world, 
ith  their  different  cultures  and  languages  and 
leir  bitterness  and  enmity,  to  accomplish  world 
rganization  strong  enough  to  establish  lasting 
eace. 

When  I  think  of  the  terrific  task  Unesco  has 
afore  it,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  the  Sec- 
tary of  State  likes  to  tell :  During  the  Battle 
E  New  Orleans,  Andrew  Jackson's  troops  on  the 
inks  of  the  Mississippi  were  firing  at  the  British 
unboats  coming  up  the  river.  All  their  shots 
ere  going  over  the  ships.  Jackson  dashed  out 
I  his  tent,  rushed  up  to  the  artillery,  and  said, 
Boys!  Boys!  Elevate  them  sights  a  little 
•wer!" 

Maybe  Unesco  will  have  to  elevate  its  sights  a 
ttle  bit  lower,  but  I  think  not.  Sometimes  we 
feremphasize  the  difficulties  and  fail  to  concen- 
•ate  enough  on  the  favorable  aspects  which  may 
lable  Unesco  to  succeed. 

iminar  on  Democracy 

The  report  of  the  seminar  on  democracy  in 
aris,  which  Richard  P.  McKeon  of  the  University 
f  Chicago  attended  recently,  impressed  me  par- 
cularly.  In  that  report,  of  a  group  of  experts 
athered  together  to  try  to  see  whether  they  could 

'This  article  is  based  on  the  remarks  that  Mr.  Allen 
ade  before  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  U.S.  National 
ommission  for  Unesoo  in  Washington,  on  Sept.  9, 1949. 
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find  some  unified  definition  of  "democracy,"  it  was 
determined  from  the  85  replies  to  questionnaires 
that  the  supreme  goal  of  every  country  and  peoples 
of  the  world  is  the  achievement  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

The  nations  appear,  from  that  poll,  to  have 
reached  absolute  unity  as  to  objective.  That's 
news.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  10  years  ago  when 
Hitler's  Nazi  regime  used  the  vulgar  but  impressive 
statement:  "I  spit  on  liberty."  Democracy  and 
the  "bourgeois"  ideas  of  individuality  were  de- 
spised by  the  entire  Nazi  regime. 

Now  democracy  is  written  large  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  every  freedom- 
loving  nation  and  people  of  the  world. 

U.S.  Institutions 

We  are  often  told  that  the  United  States  should 
not  try  to  cram  its  brand  of  democracy  down 
the  throats  of  the  world,  but  that  we  should,  in 
our  spirit  of  tolerance,  recognize  that  there  can 
be  variations  in  the  concepts  of  democracy  and 
that  in  the  live-and-let-live  philosophy,  we  should 
not  insist  that  everybody  make  himself  over  in  our 
likeness. 

I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  American  brand  of  democracy, 
or  the  English  brand,  or  even  the  Soviet  brand, 
in  the  Unesco  sense.  We  have  borrowed  almost  all 
of  our  concepts  of  democracy.  We  have  contrib- 
uted our  share  toward  expanding  or  clarifying 
ideas  that  were  suggested  long  before  our  states- 
men and  writers  began  working  on  the  subject. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  institutions  of  our  own  here 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Parent  Teachers 
Associations,  the  4r-H  Clubs— we  even  have  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  But  we  are  not  insisting  on  trans- 
planting them  to  other  countries. 

Unesco,  through  this  seminar  on  democracy,  is 
going  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.     It  is  try- 
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ing  to  work  out  universal  concepts  regarding  the 
principles  on  which  the  Unesco  Charter  is  based. 
Those  principles  center  in  the  word  "democracy." 
The  goal  of  Unesco  and  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  are  precisely  the  same.  The  goal  is  to 
achieve  world  democracy. 

Changes  in  Democracy 

Turning  to  the  modern  concept  of  the  term  "de- 
mocracy," Dr.  Raymond  Fosdick  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  splendid  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  a  certain  evolution  is  taking  place  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  thinking  of  many  people  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Starting  from  the  basic 
elements  of  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  principles  written  into 
the  foundations  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
the  thinking  has  gone  forward,  not  to  change  the 
original  concept,  but  to  go  somewhat  beyond  it. 
Many  people  believe  that  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  see  that  the  individual  re- 
tains his  liberty,  but  also  that  certain  consideration 
is  given  to  his  welfare  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  general  well-being.  These 
social  aspects  have  not  detracted  at  all  from  the 
fundamental,  original,  basic,  hard-core  concept  of 
democracy  in  the  political  sense,  but,  as  Dr. 
Fosdick  says,  thinking  has  gone  beyond  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  today. 

Now,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  that  departure  should  go.  A  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Unesco  is  to  correlate  the  views  of  the 
member  states  in  this  matter. 

Policy  and  Public  Opinion 

The  job  of  Unesco  is  vastly  different  from  the 
ordinary  day-to-day  job  of  any  foreign  office  or 
the  Department  of  State.  The  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  State  toward  any  foreign  country 
at  any  given  moment  is  essentially  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  toward  that  country.  This 
relationship  exists  in  any  genuinely  democratic 
country,  in  our  use  of  the  term.  At  this  present 
moment,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  Tito,  Franco,  Peron,  Great  Britain, 
France,  China,  or  what-have-you  ?  What  goes  to 
make  up  that  attitude  which  governs  the  day-to- 
day workings  of  the  Department  of  State? 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  United  States  at- 
titude toward  any  given  foreign  country  at  any 
time  is  not  something  absolutely  black  or  white. 
It  results  from  a  lot  of  ingredients  which,  added 
together,  give  a  balanced  mixture. 

A  first  consideration  would  be:  Aside  from 
whether  the  foreign  country  is  a  dictatorship  or  a 
democracy  or  what  it  is,  is  it  aggressive  ?     Is  the 
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country  threatening  its  neighbors?  That  sets  a] 
immediate  tone  in  our  attitude. 

A  second  factor  is  the  attitude  of  other  peopl 
toward  the  United  States.  The  human  trait  is  1 
like  people  who  like  you.  Are  the  people  of  th 
country  in  question  quarreling  with  us  every  day 
Are  they  finding  fault  with  us  ?  Or  are  they  tend 
ing  toward  more  friendly  relations  with  us  ?  Thi 
is  an  ingredient  we  cannot  ignore.  It  has  to  b 
taken  into  consideration. 

Another  very  real  consideration  which  mos 
Americans  take  into  account  with  regard  to  : 
foreign  country  is  the  extent  to  which  its  insti 
tutions  are  similar  to  ours.  Is  there  individua 
liberty?  Is  there  freedom?  Are  there  hones 
elections  ?  Are  there  courts  of  justice  in  the  givei 
foreign  country? 

Another  factor  is  the  economic  policy  which  th 
given  country  follows.  Does  it  follow  the  prin 
ciple  of  free  enterprise?  The  attitude  of  man; 
Americans  toward  Great  Britain  today  depend 
upon  whether  those  individuals  approve  the  ecc 
nomic  policy  which  Great  Britain  follows.  Th 
Department  of  State  must,  of  course,  take  thes 
views  into  consideration. 

Another  important  consideration,  on  particula 
occasions,  is  the  frequent  sympathy  of  American 
for  the  under  dog.  Other  considerations  might  b 
outweighed  momentarily  by  a  sudden  surge  o 
emotion.  When  the  Soviet  Union  attacked  Fin 
land  in  1940,  there  was  a  great  wave  of  emotio: 
in  the  United  States  unfavorable  to  the  Sovietf 
During  the  Boer  War  in  1900,  the  general  atti 
tude  of  the  man  on  the  street  in  the  United  State 
was,  "Those  poor  little  Boers  are  being  pushei 
around  by  a  great  country."  Nobody  asked  wh 
was  right  or  wrong.  One  can  imagine  what  wouli 
happen  if  a  conflict  should  break  out  in  the  Bal 
kans  tomorrow.  A  strong  wave  of  emotion  prob 
ably  would  arise  in  the  United  States  if  any  smal 
country  were  attacked  by  a  large  one,  and  all  othe 
considerations  might  be  wiped  out. 

History  plays  an  important  role  in  the  formu 
lation  of  policy.  One  of  the  things  that  colors  th 
opinion  in  Eastern  Europe  today,  in  countries  lik 
Czechoslovakia,  is  what  happened  at  Munich.  Th 
Czechoslovaks  feel  that  the  Western  powers  le 
down  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich.  Therefor* 
whenever  there  is  a  decision  on  the  part  of  th 
Czechoslovaks  as  to  how  closely  they  should  tie  u] 
with  the  Western  powers  again,  they  ask,  "Are  w 
likely  to  let  ourselves  in  for  another  Munich? 
The  Soviet  Union  recalls  the  interventions  of  1911 
Americans  do  not  retain  bitterness  very  long,  bu 
we  must  keep  other  people's  emotions  in  mind. 

UNESCO'S  Task 

In  my  view,  Unesco  is  concerned  with  some 
thing  over  and  beyond,  and  in  the  long  range  mucl 
more  significant,  than  the  temporary,  changing 
ephemeral  matters  of  foreign  policy  to  which 
(continued  on  page  518) 
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le  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[September  30-October  1] 


m  Assembly  Agenda  Items 


rwo  new  items  were  added  to  the  already 
wded  General  Assembly  agenda  and  referred 
the  Political  and  Security  Committee : 

'Condemnation  of  the  preparations  for  a  new 
r,  and  conclusion  of  a  five-power  pact  for  the 
engthening  of  peace,"  introduced  by  U.S.S.R. 
egate  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky,  and  "Threats  to 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
China  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  result- 
;  from  Soviet  violations  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
3aty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance  of  14  August 
:5,  and  from  Soviet  violations  of  the  Charter 
the  United  Nations,"  submitted  by  chairman  of 
!  Chinese  delegation,  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang. 
l?he  item  with  regard  to  China,  submitted  by  Dr. 
iang  on  September  26,  was  included  in  the 
mda  over  the  objections  of  the  Slav  bloc,  includ- 
;  Yugoslavia.  Dr.  Tsiang,  in  supporting  his 
uest  in  the  General  Committee  pointed  out  that 
i  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  and  its  annexed  agree- 
nts  had  been  concluded  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Ita  agreement.  Under  this  treaty,  he  said,  both 
rties  had  assumed  certain  definite  obligations, 
hiding:  (1)  mutual  respect  for  respective  ter- 
Drial  integrity  and  sovereignty  and  the  prin- 
le  of  noninterference,  (2)  mutual  economic 
istance,  and  (3)  agreement  that  administration 
,h  respect  to  Dairen  should  belong  to  China, 
expressed  deep  regret  that  "the  Union  of  Soviet 
jialistic  Republic  has  chosen  not  to  honor  her 
aty  obligations."  He  stressed  that  the  Chinese 
nplaint  was  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
i  not  the  Chinese  Communists.  Before  the 
nary,  Dr.  Tsiang  denied  the  Soviet  insinuation 
-t  the  Chinese  case  had  been  instigated  by  any- 
$  except  China. 

Hr.  Vyshinsky,  in  a  40-minute  speech  before 
i  plenary,  referred  to  the  "Kuomintang  Re- 
ne s"  charges  as  "slander"  and  "pettifoggery," 
icribing  the  item  as  an  attempt  to  blame  the 
sco  in  China  on  outside  sources.  Ambassador 
stin,  in  supporting  inclusion  of  this  item,  stated 
it  the  matter  was  obviously  one  of  important 
ernational  concern  falling  within  the  scope  of 
)  Charter. 
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Korea 

Continuation  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  and  strengthening  of  its  powers  was  pro- 
posed jointly  by  the  United  States,  Australia, 
China,  and  the  Philippines  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  on  September  29.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  (1)  report  developments 
which  might  lead  to  military  conflict  in  Korea, 
(2)  seek  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
friendly  relations  between  North  and  South  Korea 
and  supply  its  good  offices  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  unification  of  Korea,  (3)  appoint 
observers  and  utilize  the  services  and  good  offices 
of  others  as  it  may  choose  to  employ  to  accomplish 
these  tasks,  (4)  be  available  for  observation  and 
consultation  throughout  Korea  in  the  continuing 
development  of  representative  government,  includ- 
ing elections  of  nation-wide  scope,  and  (5)  verify 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  forces  insofar 
as  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Charles  Fairy  of  the  United  States,  introducing 
the  joint  resolution,  said  it  was  hoped  that  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Commission  would  serve 
as  an  important  stabilizing  influence  and  a  deter- 
rent to  possible  "open  military  conflict"  in  Korea. 
But,  "in  the  event  that  conflict  should  occur,"  he 
said,  "the  United  Nations  would  have  at  hand 
testimony  from  a  duly  constituted  agency  regard- 
ing its  nature  and  origin,  and  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibility therefor."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
General  Assembly  recommendations  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  United  Nations- 
observed  elections  have  been  flouted  by  the 
northern  regime,  with  the  result  that  Korea  con- 
tinues divided  and  threatened  by  brutal  conflict. 
The  Communist  regime  not  only  has  denied  the 
United  Nations  Commission  access  to  its  territory, 
Mr.  Fahy  noted,  but  it  has  also  actually  broadcast 
threats  against  the  Commission. 

Greek  Question 

An  Australian  proposal  for  a  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee on  the  Greek  question  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly's  Political  and 
Security  Committee  on  September  29  after  2  days' 
discussion  of  this  first  item  on  the  agenda.     The 
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Conciliation  Committee,  composed  of  Assembly 
President  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Secretary-General 
Lie,  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  and  Selim  Sar- 
per  of  Turkey,  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  re- 
spectively of  the  Political  and  Security  Committee, 
will  report  to  that  committee  by  October  17. 
Pending  receipt  of  this  report,  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Greek  question  has  been  suspended. 
A  Polish  proposal  calling  upon  the  Committee  to 
appeal  to  the  Greek  Government  to  suspend  all 
executions  and  court  martials  and  in  particular 
the  death  sentence  against  Catherine  Zevgos  was 
rejected  as  a  matter  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  Greece.  It  received  support  from 
only  the  six  Slav  states.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
(United  States)  supported  the  Australian  pro- 
posal for  a  Conciliation  Committee. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  Human  Eights  Commission  will  be  asked 
to  include  the  broad,  general  principles  of  free- 
dom of  information  in  its  proposed  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights,  and  further  action  on  the  draft 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  will  be 
postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. These  provisions  were  embodied  in  a 
joint  United  States-United  Kingdom-Netherlands 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Social,  Cultural  and 
Humanitarian  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  September  27  by  a  vote  of  29  to  13,  with 
8  abstentions.  A  companion  joint  resolution, 
sponsored  by  the  same  three  states,  requested  that 
the  Convention  on  the  International  Transmission 
of  News  and  the  Right  of  Correction  be  open  for 
signature  immediately  but  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  18,  with  13  abstentions.  This  convention 
was  approved  by  the  last  Assembly  session  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  would  not  be  open  for  signa- 
ture oef ore  the  Freedom  of  Information  Conven- 
tion was  approved  and  both  could  be  signed  by 
acceding  nations. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  opened  the  Commit- 
tee debate,  stating  that  freedom  of  information  is 
an  essential  element  in  both  peace  and  security  and 
that  the  important  thing  is  'to  state  in  an  interna- 
tional instrument  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
information."  She  considered  that  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  is  "an  appropriate  instrument" 
for  those  basic  principles.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  men- 
tioned the  difficulties,  arising  from  conditions  in 
various  countries,  that  had  been  encountered  in 
drafting  the  convention  on  this  subject,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many  exceptions  had  to  be  writ- 
ten in  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  formulate 
the  details.  None  of  those  conditions  has  changed 
in  the  last  5  months,  she  continued.  Supporting 
the  second  resolution,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
Convention  on  the  International  Transmission  of 


News  and  the  Right  of  Correction  was  "adopti 
by  a  large  majority  at  the  last  session,  and  in  oi 
view,  we  should  not  delay  any  longer  giving  { 
opportunity  to  sign  to  those  who  are  now  rea( 
to  do  so." 

Access  of  News  Personnel  to  United  Nations 

A  resolution  urging  all  countries  to  grant  fre 
dom  of  access  for  accredited  news  personnel 
countries  where  meetings  of  the  United  Natio: 
take  place  and  to  the  sources  of  information  < 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agenci 
was  adopted  by  the  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Ci 
tural  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Se 
tember  29  by  a  vote  of  42  to  0,  with  7  abstentioi 

Miscellaneous  items 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uniti 
Nations  postal  administration,  which  would  op« 
ate  like  any  national  post  office,  with  its  own  sp 
cial  stamps  and  administrators,  permitting ' 
saving  of  21  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  compan 
with  present  postal  costs,  is  being  considered 
the  General  Assembly's  Administrative  ai 
Budgetary  Committee  .  .  .  The  Legal  Committ 
is  discussing  possible  changes  in  methods  ai 
procedures  of  the  Assembly,  based  on  proposf 
of  a  special  committee  established  at  the  last  s( 
sion  to  study  this  problem  .  .  .  The  Economic  ai 
Finance  Committee  is  discussing  plans  devised  ! 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  econom 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

Representatives  of  seven  Mediterranean  cou 
tries,  meeting  in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  t 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  have  agrei 
to  establish  a  Mediterranean  Fisheries  Council 
be  set  up  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the  Ind 
Pacific  Fisheries  Council  .  .  .  The  Interaction 
Bank  for  Reconstructions  and  Development  h 
granted  a  loan  of  10  million  dollars  to  India  f 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  production  . 
Ceylon  and  Israel  have  become  members  of  i. 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  increa 
ing  the  membership  of  this  second  largest  of  i. 
specialized  agencies  to  81  countries. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Information  fro 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  on  September 
adopted  a  United  States  resolution  recommendii 
that  the  Committee  be  continued  for  an  addition 
3-year  period  .  .  .  The  Trusteeship  Council,  at 
special  meeting  on  September  27,  approved  the  a 
pointment  of  a  new  member  from  Mexico  on  tl 
United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  which  will  vis 
trust  territories  in  West  Africa  this  year.  T! 
other  countries  represented  on  the  mission  are  B< 
gium,  Iraq,  and  the  United  States. 
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rotocol:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does 


Stanley  Woodward,  Chief  of  Protocol 


No  feature  of  diplomacy,  I  venture  to  say,  is 
jre  misunderstood  by  more  people  on  more  oc- 
sions  than  is  the  function  of  protocol.  Some 
ry  well-meaning  persons  ask  me  whether  my  sole 
nction  is  to  send  out  invitations  to  dinner  par- 
ss ;  others,  equally  well-meaning,  inquire  whether 
ivear  formal  clothes  to  my  office  or  spend  most  of 
y  time  seating  tables. 

In  the  face  of  this  popular  misunderstanding,  it 
ight  be  appropriate  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
e  position,  function,  and  necessity  of  protocol  in 
reign  affairs. 

Protocol  is  the  rule  book  by  which  international 
lations  are  conducted.  Any  organization,  any 
ciety  must,  if  it  is  to  thrive,  operate  under  certain 
les  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  chaos, 
le  same  rules  apply  to  relations  between  govern- 
jnts.  It  is  necessary  that  contacts  between  na- 
ms  be  made  according  to  law,  custom,  and  some 
rm  of  planned  organization.  Thus  made,  the 
ntacts  connote  mutual  respect  for  the  laws  and 
stoms  of  the  countries  concerned.  They  for- 
ilize  the  channels  of  communication  between 
vernments.  These  are  the  rules  of  foreign  rela- 
ms  which  are  the  concern  of  protocol,  the  point 
contact  between  governments.  It  is  the  agreed 
Jthod  of  doing  business,  of  "getting  along." 
A  prime  purpose  of  protocol  is  to  create  an  at- 
Dsphere  of  friendliness  in  which  the  business  of 
plomacy  may  be  transacted.  This  purpose  is 
sed  on  the  conviction  of  most,  if  not  all,  nations 
at  countries  with  differing  viewpoints  are  better 
le  to  reach  agreement  in  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
less than  in  one  of  hostility. 
In  seeking  this  objective,  the  function  of  pro- 
col  may  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A 
iendly  conversation  at  a  dinner  party  may  be 
e  way ;  adhering  to  law  and  custom  in  the  exten- 
)n  of  diplomatic  immunities  may  be  another.     A 


cordial  welcome  to  a  foreign  head  of  state  or  offi- 
cial may  be  yet  another.  Nations  honor  each 
other's  pledges ;  they  assume  that  the  courtesies  of 
one  nation  will  be  returned  in  others.  In  short, 
the  rules  of  diplomacy  tend  to  be  reciprocal 
throughout  the  world. 

Many  years  ago  the  functions  of  protocol  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  formal  ceremonial 
arrangements.  Kings  required  the  services  of 
court  aides  to  prepare  elaborate  receptions  and 
dinners  for  visiting  officials  of  foreign  countries. 
Ambassadors  were  presented  to  court  in  ceremonies 
attended  by  great  pomp.  In  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
the  chief  of  protocol  was  known  as  Introducer  of 
Ambassadors,  a  self-explanatory  title  which  many 
of  them  still  retain.  If  not  his  only  function,  the 
introduction  of  ambassadors  was  at  least  consid- 
ered his  most  important. 

These  formalities  were  outward  expressions  of 
good  manners  between  friendly  governments. 
The  years  have  taken  much  of  the  pomp  and  pic- 
turesque ceremonial  out  of  protocol,  but  they  have 
not  removed  the  necessity  for  good  manners  be- 
tween countries.  Today,  when  some  diplomatic 
relations  are  conducted  against  a  background  of 
name-calling,  the  requirement  of  good  manners  is 
no  less  evident.  It  is  significant  that  nations  that 
indulge  in  name-calling  are  discreetly  respectful 
of  the  time-honored  methods  of  showing  good 
manners  in  their  public  acts. 

We  in  protocol  look  upon  ourselves  as  the 
guardians  of  international  behavior  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  course  of  our  duties  we  act  as  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  70  ambassadors  and 
ministers.  We  deal  with  each  on  equal  terms  but 
stay  out  of  any  political  controversy.  That  fact, 
I  believe,  makes  us  unique  among  representatives 
in  foreign  affairs. 

When  the  United  States  establishes  diplomatic 
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relations  with  a  country,  the  Protocol  Staff  is  the 
first  official  contact  between  the  two  governments. 
When  the  United  States  breaks  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  a  country,  the  Protocol  Staff  is  the 
last  official  contact. 

In  one  sense,  protocol  functions  and  the  methods 
of  carrying  them  out  represent  the  country  itself. 
For  example,  some  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  have  long  histories  and  traditions  of 
ceremonial  elegance  surrounding  their  official  be- 
havior. Coaches,  royal  courts,  coronations  are 
part  of  the  gilded  trappings  of  their  history  which 
even  today  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up.  They  are 
ingrained  in  their  national  life.  The  protocol  offi- 
cers in  those  countries  must  respect  and  reflect 
those  traditions  in  carrying  out  their  functions. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  no  such  back- 
ground. Its  history,  as  reflected  in  its  acts  and 
its  public  officials,  is  one  of  simplicity.  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  among  others,  were  noted  for  their 
unpretentiousness  of  action  and  simplicity  of  ut- 
terance. Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first  ambassador 
to  France,  endeared  himself  to  the  French  through 
demonstrations  of  characteristic  American  wit  and 
neighborliness  which  ultimately  won  much-needed 
shipments  of  supplies  to  American  forces  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Lacking  the  ornate  ceremonies  of  other  nations, 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  friendliness  and 
vitality  of  the  American  people  to  speak  for  the 
country  in  its  dealings  with  representatives  of 
other  lands.  Since  it  is  my  duty  frequently  to 
show  such  representatives  our  country,  I  try  to 
make  it  possible  for  foreign  visitors  and  resident 
chiefs  of  mission  to  come  into  contact  with  this 
friendliness  and  vitality.  Such  an  opportunity, 
I  might  add,  makes  my  job  much  easier  than 
those  of  some  of  my  counterparts  in  other  coun- 
tries who  must  depend  on  ceremonial  traditions 
to  impress  visitors.  Visiting  officials  do  become 
impressed  with  this  friendliness. 

In  seeking  the  objective  of  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere for  the  transaction  of  diplomacy,  the  Pro- 
tocol Branch  engages  in  certain  well-defined  func- 
tions that  serve  both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  As  Chief  of  Protocol,  I  serve 
as  the  protocol  officer  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  serve  as  liaison  between  the 
Department  and  the  White  House  in  all  matters 
relating  to  protocol. 

The  Protocol  Staff  relieves  the  President  and 


Secretary  of  many  formalities  and  time-consum- 
ing procedures.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the 
appointment  and  accreditation  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  to  the  United  States.  The  process 
is  rather  simple.  A  foreign  country  sending  ar 
ambassador  or  minister  to  the  United  States  sub 
mits  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  a  letter  to  this 
government. 

The  letter  comes  originally  to  my  office.  It  is 
then  sent  to  the  appropriate  geographical  desi 
for  recommendations.  Here  I  should  note  thai 
99  percent  of  all  such  requests  are  approved.  Il 
has  become  customary  among  friendly  nations  tc 
honor  the  appointments  of  each  other.  Only  per 
sons  with  well-known  pronounced  prejudices 
against  the  United  States  or  an  individual  whos< 
character  is  not  up  to  diplomatic  standards  woulc 
likely  be  rejected. 

Once  favorably  recommended,  a  letter  is  senl 
to  the  Secretary  and  then  to  the  President  for  ulti- 
mate approval.  The  familiar  notation  "0.  K.' 
followed  by  the  President's  initials  on  the  lettei 
is  the  final  step  in  the  process. 

This  approval  does  not  end  the  work  of  th< 
Protocol  Staff ;  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  just  begin 
ning.  The  Office,  in  conjunction  with  the  ares 
desk  involved,  arranges  for  appropriate  remark 
for  the  President's  reply  when  the  incoming  envoj 
presents  his  credentials.  Actually,  the  words  ar< 
not  uttered  orally,  but  are  exchanged  in  writing 
and  the  text  made  available  to  the  press  for  publi< 
dissemination.  Years  ago,  however,  the  remark 
were  made  orally  but  time  and  a  more  informa 
approach  have  eliminated  the  practice. 

Once  an  ambassador  or  minister  is  officially 
accredited,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  hin 
with  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  hin 
in  accordance  with  law.  This  procedure  involve: 
a  series  of  tasks,  routine  but  necessary,  which  de 
volve  on  the  Protocol  Staff.  It  must  issue  diplo 
matic  identification  cards,  diplomatic  license  tags 
free  driver's  permits  and  Congressional  galler] 
passes  to  chiefs  of  foreign  missions  and  their  wives 

In  this  connection  the  Protocol  Staff  also  pub 
lishes  the  official  Diplomatic  List  that  contain.1 
the  name  of  every  diplomatic  representative  of  '<■ 
foreign  government  assigned  to  Washington 
Widespread  use  is  made  of  this  list :  Departmen 
officers  constantly  refer  to  it  in  their  work  and  law 
enforcement  officers  use  it  to  make  routine  check 
on  diplomatic  immunity  and  freedom  from  taxes 

Matters  relating  to  taxes  is  also  a  subject  foi 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protocol  Staff.  Diplomatic 
officials  in  the  United  States  are  granted  legal  im- 
munity from  certain  domestic  taxes,  such  as  in- 
come, sales,  and  excise  levies  as  well  as  free  cus- 
toms entry.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Protocol  Staff 
to  see  that  foreign  officials  entitled  to  such  im- 
munity receive  internal  revenue  certificates  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  exemption. 

Nearly  all  functions  of  the  Protocol  Branch  are 
concerned  with  international  personnel  and  inter- 
national procedures.  One  exception  to  this  rule 
involves  the  custody  and  authority  over  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  seal 
on  documents  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  and  authen- 
ticity is  strictly  defined  by  law.  An  act  of  1789, 
which  designated  the  Secretary  of  State  as  cus- 
todian of  the  seal,  made  specific  provisions  for 
jse  of  the  seal.  They  have  been  modified  only 
slightly  by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  seal  is  affixed  to  such  civil  commissions  as 
hose  of  Cabinet  officers,  ambassadors,  and  min- 
sters; written  authorizations  issued  to  foreign 
:onsular  officials  stating  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
liction  in  the  United  States;  ratification  of 
reaties ;  Presidential  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
»r  exchange  ratifications ;  Presidential  proclama- 
ions,  and  to  the  envelopes  containing  letters  of 
redence  or  other  ceremonial  communications  to 
he  heads  of  foreign  governments. 

Another  word  about  the  seal.  In  the  early  days 
f  the  Republic,  it  was  customary  for  merchants, 
mporters,  and  other  commercial  traders  to  use  the 
lesign  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  modifications  thereof, 
o  decorate  their  product.  Although  even  today 
be  Department  has  no  legal  authority  to  with- 
old  the  design  of  the  Great  Seal  or  to  prevent 
js  duplication,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
rreat  Seal  should  be  reserved  for  official  docu- 
lents  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  large  iron  "arm"  which  impresses  the  Great 
eal  on  documents  is  kept  at  all  times  in  the  cus- 
)dy  of  the  Protocol  Branch.  When  not  in  use, 
i  is  locked  up  in  the  diplomatic  reception  room  in 
ie  Department. 

One  subject  which  recurs  quite  frequently  in  the 
ork  of  the  office  is  the  custody  of  medals  and 
ecorations  awarded  by  foreign  governments  to 
ublic  officials  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
onstitution,  public  officials  are  not  permitted  to 
;ceive  such  decorations  without  the  consent  of 
ongress.  During  the  war,  however,  members  of 
ie  armed  forces,  under  special  legislation,  re- 
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ceived  permission  to  accept  certain  foreign  decora- 
tions. Wartime  legislation  in  this  regard  having 
lapsed,  the  awards  now  received  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  Protocol  Staff  of  the  Department  for 
safekeeping  until  such  time  as  the  recipients  are 
legally  entitled  to  receive  these  decorations. 

Finally,  I  should  note  but  not  emphasize  the 
well-publicized  function  of  arranging  social  func- 
tions for  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
other  high-ranking  Department  officials.  Many 
people  believe  this  is  an  easy  assignments— a  "soft 
touch"  in  the  words  of  one  aquaintance.  Actually, 
the  arranging  of  such  a  function  is  frequently  a 
more  difficult  assignment  than  might  appear. 

Suggested  invitation  lists  must  be  prepared,  a 
budget  must  be  drawn  up  for  each  occasion,  ap- 
proved invitations  sent  out,  all  hotel  arrangements 
made,  the  seating  chart  and  place  cards  prepared. 
At  the  function  itself,  care  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  formalities  run  smoothly  and  that  no 
circumstances  develop  which  might  prove  embar- 
rassing to  the  Department  or  to  the  government. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  functions 
of  the  Protocol  Staff.  It  has  others.  In  normal 
times,  when  the  White  House  is  occupied,  it  oper- 
ates the  Blair  House  and  Blair-Lee  House  for  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors  and  arranges  for  visits 
to  foreign  ports  and  countries  by  United  States 
armed  forces  vessels  and  personnel  and  similar 
visits  to  the  United  States  by  foreign  armed  ves- 
sels and  troops.  It  keeps  an  up-to-date  register 
of  all  members  of  international  organizations 
meeting  in  the  United  States,  including  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  It  also  ar- 
ranges appointments  with  the  President  for  for- 
eign nations  and  American  chiefs  of  missions 
abroad. 

Although  certain  explicit  functions  of  protocol 
are  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  by  statute, 
the  implicit  functions  of  protocol  are  unlimited. 
They  involve  acts  which  make  the  United  States 
better  understood  and  better  appreciated.  The 
scope  of  protocol,  therefore,  is  infinitely  broader 
than  the  assigned  duties  of  the  office.  It  encom- 
passes the  broad,  complex  principles  of  human  fel- 
lowship and  good  manners  which  have  existed  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations  for  centuries.  Destruc- 
tive wars  have  not  been  able  to  wipe  out  those 
principles.  As  long  as  nations  and  peoples  want 
to  "get  along,"  there  will  be  an  important  role  for 
protocol  to  play  in  the  international  life  of  our 
civilization. 
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What  Is  a  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy? 


by  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 


Foreign  policy,  like  navigation,  requires  steer- 
ing the  best  course  to  a  known  objective.  In- 
formed men  usually  will  not  differ  in  defining 
the  major  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy,  but, 
rather,  in  choosing  the  most  effective  of  the  avail- 
able alternative  courses.  In  a  democracy  this 
choice  rests  on  enlightened  common  consent. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we  wish  to  see 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  a  world  of  free  nations  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

We  are  not  now  living  in  that  sort  of  a  world. 
As  the  leader  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  is 
free  we  require  a  clear,  continuous,  and  consistent 
foreign  policy.  National  security  demands  that 
continuity  and  consistency  survive  changes  in  ad- 
ministration. The  obligation  of  leadership  re- 
quires that  our  foreign  commitments  stay  afloat 
on  all  political  tides.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Although  conflicts  attend  the  separation  of 
powers  decreed  by  the  Constitution,  the  principle 
of  collaboration  in  foreign  affairs  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress  is  accepted  as  the  rule. 
Procedures  have  been  developed  to  make  collab- 
oration systematic  and  the  Department  of  State 
has  designated  officials  to  carry  this  out  as  their 
primary  responsibility. 

Since  the  Congress  operates  largely  through  its 
committees  composed  of  members  of  the  two  ma- 
jor parties,  successful  collaboration  in  foreign 
Editor's  Note  :  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Marshall  substituted 
for  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  newspaper  columnist,  while  the 
latter  was  on  vacation.  These  articles  were  released  by 
General  Features  Corporation  on  August  22  and  August 
29,  1949,  respectively,  and  are  reprinted  with  permission. 
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policy  matters  requires  a  sound  relationship  not 
only  between  the  Executive  and  the  congressional 
majority,  but  with  the  minority  party  as  well. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  when  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  within  congressional 
parties. 

The  evolution  of  a  successful  foreign  policy  is 
better  assured  if  it  is  founded  upon  the  support 
of  like-minded  statesmen,  whatever  their  party 
affiliation.  Indeed,  Viscount  Bryce  noted  50  years 
ago  that  differences  may  exist  without  breaking 
party  unity,  since  all  that  was  needed  was  "that 
a  solid  front  should  be  presented  on  the  occasions, 
few  in  each  session,  when  a  momentous  division 
arises." 

Are  such  "momentous  divisions"  inescapable  in 
the  development  of  United  States  foreign  policy? 
The  majority  party  bears  the  responsibilities 
which  go  with  "administration."  The  minority 
party  owes  the  duty  of  "loyal  opposition."  A  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  however,  presumes  that 
neither  party  will  seek  to  derive  party  advantage 
through  the  manner  in  which  it  discharges  its 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

The  administration  should  refrain  from  making 
foreign-policy  proposals  for  partisan  reasons  or 
from  seeking  partisan  advantage  in  the  execution 
of  foreign  policy.  The  minority  party  should 
refrain  from  opposition  based  upon  partisan  con- 
siderations. Criticism  would  be  "on  the  merits" 
and  always  welcome. 

Obviously,  the  decisive  element  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  good  faith.  An  action  or  attitude 
is  colored  by  the  motive  which  breeds  it.  Suspi- 
cion of  partisan  motive  has  often  choked  off  col- 
laboration like  a  jungle  vine.    Inasmuch  as  basic 
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objectives  are  rarely  in  dispute,  the  duty  of  the 
executive  and  of  the  legislature  is  to  clarify  the 
alternatives.  A  proposed  course  of  action  must 
rest  upon  the  argument  which  supports  it.  Op- 
position, to  be  constructive,  must  similarly  assert 
the  justified  alternative.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  develop  and  maintain  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  There  is  no  other  satisfactory  way  in 
which  a  democracy  can  conduct  its  foreign  affairs. 
The  necessary  working  conditions  for  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  are  these:  (1)  An  understand- 
ing among  respective  party  leaders  implying  com- 
mon readiness  to  collaborate;  (2)  full  sharing  of 
information;  (3)  timely  consultation. 

The  last  element — timely  consultation— offers 
the  greatest  challenge  to  good  faith.  Either  the 
''administration"  or  the  minority  may  be  asked 
by  the  other  to  modify  or  abandon  carefully  con- 
sidered foreign-policy  proposals. 

Public  interest  then  requires  sincere  efforts  to 
ilarify  the  alternative  courses.  The  Executive, 
laving  a  constitutional  responsibility  it  can 
neither  share  nor  avoid,  should  present  its  pro- 
aosals  in  a  manner  which  permits  the  minority  to 
iulfill  its  public  duty  to  weigh  the  alternatives. 


The  attitude  with  which  both  sides  approach 
the  problem  affects  the  outcome.  Wisdom  may 
call  for  compromise.  But  the  end  in  view  is  to 
achieve  agreement  on  a  sound  and  publicly  sup- 
ported policy.  Compromise  is  a  means  to  that 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Bipartisan  foreign  policy  exists  when  there  is 
a  sustained  sincere  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
objectives  and  on  courses  of  action.  It  is  not  de- 
stroyed merely  because  agreement  is  not  always 
reached. 

When  disagreements  persist  despite  full  and 
timely  consultation,  the  issues  are  often  drawn 
between  persons  rather  than  between  parties. 
Such  differences  are  unavoidable  in  any  society. 
They  are  relevant  to  the  problem  of  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  only  to  the  extent  that  they  reveal 
a  desire  to  obtain  partisan  advantage.  Party 
discipline  may  rally  adherents  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  a  successful  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
will  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  "momentous 
divisions"  to  occur  in  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  primary  condition  is  the  will  to  succeed. 
The  world  in  which  we  live  does  not  leave  us  much 
room  for  failure. 


■"inancing  Our  Foreign  Policy 

y  Charles  Burton  Marshall,  Staff  Consultant 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives 


The  Executive  withheld  the  Military-Assistance 
'rogram  until  the  waning  days  of  an  exhaustive 
jssion.  In  the  press  of  time  the  Committee  on 
oreign  Affairs  could  not  resolve  its  will.  The 
ill  produced  four  minority  reports  subscribed  12 
mes  by  a  total  of  10  Members.  This  was  no 
mple  rupture  of  bipartisanism.  The  difference 
it  four  ways— not  just  straight  down  the  middle, 
he  result  in  the  House— the  halving  of  the  au- 
lorization  for  military  assistance  for  Western 
urope— was  inevitable,  given  the  differences 
ithin  the  committee. 

The  differences  were  as  to  means,  not  ends.  Too 
:ten  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is  discussed  only 
i  terms  of  the  latter.     But  the  rubs  develop  in 
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the  questions  of  means.  Those  are  the  questions 
that  take  time.  It  is  of  the  factor  of  time  in  legis- 
lation that  I  write.  I  shall  pose  the  probUm^  I 
don't  know  the  answer.  Let  us  take  the  time 
factor  m  the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  I  serve. 

You  may  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  its  tasks 
by  a  comparison  with  15  years  ago. 

In  the  Seventy-third  Congress  this  committee 
got  around  to  legislation  only  in  the  second  regu- 
lar session.  It  handled  nine  minor  public  bills 
and  a  few  private  relief  measures.  None  of  these 
bills  even  remotely  resembled  an  issue.  The 
money  involved  in  the  public  bills  was  a  mere 
$102,000. 
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At  this  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress- 
only  this  session— the  committee  has  reported  25 
public  bills.  A  dozen  of  them  lie  at  the  heart 
of  foreign  policy.  Nine  have  involved  strenuous 
floor  fights.  Eleven  were  of  such  consequence  or 
controversy  as  to  require  special  rules — the  par- 
liamentary device  for  giving  exigent  measures 

priority.  .  . 

The  sharpest  illustration  pertains  to  money. 

The  total  of  authorizations  in  committee  bills  so 
far  this  session  is  $7,391,760,598.  Dollarwise,  the 
job  of  public  policy  in  the  committee  has  multi- 
plied by  145,000  in  15  years,  comparing  this  ses- 
sion with  a  whole  Congress  of  1933-34. 

And  consider  the  matter  of  variety.  In  general, 
the  bills  before  this  committee  have  only  one  com- 
mon quality— their  relation  to  foreign  affairs. 
They  may  differ  completely  in  substance.  The 
committee  must  study  a  question  of  an  en  bloc  set- 
tlement of  international  claims  or  legal  immunity 
of  international  organizations  as  if  it  were  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  must  study  a  question 
of  power  development  on  an  international  river 
as  if  it  were  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  It 
must  study  military  assistance  as  if  it  were  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And  so  on  through 
a  list  in  its  way  almost  as  diverse  as  the  legisla- 
tive task  of  the  entire  House. 

No  let-up  is  in  sight.  The  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization— a  tremendous 
one— must  lie  over  to  the  next  session.  The  so- 
called  point  IV  legislation  will  have  to  wait. 
These  two  measures  alone  constitute  enough  un- 
finished business  for  a  whole  session.  But  they 
are  not  all.  The  European  Recovery  Program 
must  come  up  again  next  spring.  So  must  mili- 
tary assistance.  Aid  to  China  will  be  back.  Per- 
haps also  aid  to  Korea.  And  a  dozen  or  more 
issues  whose  importances  we  call  secondary  only 


because  the  importance  of  others  is  so  vast. 
This  huge  job  falls  on  a  committee  of  25.  Four- 
teen are  Democrats  and  eleven  Republicans. 
Twenty-three  are  men,  and  two  are  women.  The 
average  age  is  50,  but  the  oldest  among  them  was 
45  when  the  youngest  was  born.  On  an  average 
they  are  in  their  fourth  term  in  Congress,  but  the 
oldest  was  here  24  years  before  the  newest  arrived. 
Eleven  are  lawyers,  three  are  doctors.  Two  have 
had  careers  on  stage  and  screen.  The  list  includes 
teachers,  local  government  officials,  a  minister,  a 
public  relations  man,  a  sociologist,  and  an  engi- 
neer. Nine  come  from  the  Northeast,  eight  from 
the  Midwest,  five  from  the  South,  and  three  from 
the  Far  West. 

They  are  a  heterogeneous  group.  They  cannot 
resolve  their  will  by  fiat.  There  is  no  question 
of  rubber-stamping.  Even  if  they  were  willing 
(which  they  aren't)  there  would  be  no  percentage 
in  it.  Most  of  them  would  not  fight  for  legisla- 
tion that  was  not  a  product  of  their  own  work.  A 
bill  which  the  committee  sends  to  the  floor  must 
reflect  its  own  will  and  be  in  a  fundamental  sense 
its  own  creation  if  the  committee  is  to  stand  up 

for  it. 

If  the  mechanism  is  overloaded  by  trying  to  do 
too  much  too  soon,  the  result  is  division  and  sub- 
division such  as  in  the  military  assistance  issue. 
Yet  adequate  deliberation  and  creation  in  every 
legislative  task  in  the  foreign  affairs  field  impose 
demands  in  time  and  intellectual  diversification 
quite  beyond  anything  in  legislative  experience. 

A  year  ago  a  report  of  the  committee  noted: 
"The  responsibility  for  the  purse  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  separated  from  the  roots 
and  substance  of  foreign  policy."  That  means 
full  legislative  participation  in  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy.  How  to  make  that  work  is  a  central 
constitutional  problem  of  our  day. 


Statements  and  Addresses  of  September 


A(lrl»„  ,  **..  U»  A—.  <*^tt^J8tWi  *2£ff^S£WE 

ed.    Text  issued  as  press  release  667  of      on  September  2. 
September  2. 


Ambassador  Paul  C.  Daniels. 


"sued afS [release  680  of  Septem-      University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on   Sej 
ber  8.  tember  8- 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


EC  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  Visits  U.K. 

Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  August  31] 

The  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  of  the 
.tomic  Energy  Commission  will  represent  the 
nited  States  at  a  three-nation  conference  on  re- 
Jtor  safeguards  and  related  subjects  to  be  held  in 
le  United  Kingdom  from  September  5-10,  1949. 
he  conference  will  include  classified  discussions 
id  inspections  under  the  existing  Technical  Co- 
Deration  Program  of  the  United  States,  United 
.mgdom,  and  Canada,  which  was  established 
irly  in  1948  and  does  not  include  weapons  infor- 
ation. 

Evaluation  of  the  potential  hazards  of  reactors 
one  of  the  primary  considerations  in  the  loca- 
on  and  design  of  reactors,  and  each  of  the  three 
ations  has  carried  on  extensive  research  into 
inous  phases  of  the  problem.  Among  the  topics 
I  be  discussed  will  be  environmental  and  meteor- 
ogical  studies  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
idioactive  wastes,  studies  of  biological  tolerances 
i  radiation  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings, 
id  the  significance  to  reactor  hazards  of  mal- 
mction  of  reactor  structure  or  controls,  acci- 
jntal  error  of  operations,  sabotage,  and  other 
tion. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  AEC  Reactor  Safeguard 
smmittee  planning  to  attend  this  meeting  are: 

r.  Edward  Teller,  chairman,  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

•.  Manson  Benedict,  Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc.,  New 
York 

\  Joseph  W.  Kennedy,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

\  Abel  Wolman,  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

\  John  A.  Wheeler,  Palmer  Physical  Laboratory,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
e  following  United  States  representatives  also 
an  to  attend : 
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Dr.  Frederic  de  Hoffman,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico 

Commander  James  M.  Dunford,  USN,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

ON  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PROGRAM 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Program  is  carried 
out  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee,  which  also  reviews  those  prob- 
lems of  raw-materials  supply  common  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada.  The  Combined  Policy  Committee 
was  established  early  in  the  "period  of  wartime 
development  in  August  1943,  by  the  three  govern- 
ments to  provide  broad  direction  to  the  atomic 
project  as  between  the  countries. 

Members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 


are: 

For  the  United  States 

Dean  G.  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 
Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

For  the  United  Kingdom 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Pranks,  Ambassador  from  the  United  King- 
dom 
Sir  Frederick  K.  Hoyer  Millar,  Minister  of  the  British 

Ministry 

For  Canada 

C  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

With  the  passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  the  wartime  cooperation  between  the  three 
governments  had  to  be  adapted  not  only  to  con- 
siderations of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense 
but  also  in  the  light  of  the  responsibilities  fixed  by 
Congress  upon  the  Commission. 

As  was  stated  by  the  President  in  his  public 
statement  of  July  28,  1949,  "In  January,  1948,  the 
three  governments  agreed  upon  a  modus  vivendi 
which  provided  for  cooperation  among  the  three 
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countries  involving  exchange  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  in  certain  defined  areas  and  col- 
laboration on  matters  of  raw  material  supply  of 
common  concern." 1 

The  general  framework  thus  provided  has  been 
utilized  to  develop  technical  consultations  on  cer- 
tain specified  topics,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
included  visits  by  scientists  and  technicians  of  each 
country  to  the  other  two. 

Tripartite  Discussions  on  Atomic  Energy 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

As  was  announced  on  September  15,  1949,2  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  met  today  to  begin 
exploration  of  certain  basic  questions  underlying 
the  determination  of  future  relationships  between 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Since  1943, 
the  Committee  has  been  the  tripartite  body  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  of  Anglo-American-Cana- 
dian cooperation  in  this  field.  Participants  in  the 
talks  include: 

The  United  States 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  James  B.  Webb,  for  the  Secretary 

of  State 
Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy 

Matters,    William    Webster,    for    the    Secretary    of 

Defense 
Commissioner    Sumner    Pike,    Acting    Chairman    of    the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Oliver  S.  Franks 
The  British  Minister,  Sir  Derick  Hoyer-Millar 

Canada 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  C.  D.  Howe 

During  the  talks,  which  are  expected  to  continue 
for  some  time,  the  members  will  be  assisted  by 
their  respective  scientific,  military,  and  political 
advisers. 

As  President  Truman  indicated  in  his  statement 
of  July  28,  no  agreements  or  commitments  will  be 
involved  in  the  talks.3  The  meetings  will  furnish 
the  opportunity  for  a  full  exchange  of  views, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  determining  how  to  meet  the  problems 
involved. 


Achievements  of  Telecommunications 
Revision  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 23  that  in  his  official  report  submitted  recently 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1949,  p.  185. 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1949,  p.  472. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8, 1949,  p.  185. 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Wayne  Coy,  Chairmar 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  de 
scribed  the  accomplishments  of  the  Conference  f oi 
the  Revision  of  the  1945  Bermuda  Telecommunica 
tions  Agreement  of  1945,  held  at  London,  Augus' 
8-12,  1949,  at  which  Mr.  Coy  served  as  chairmai 
of  the  United  States  delegation. 

New  ceiling  rates  for  telegrams  between  tin 
United  States  and  countries  of  the  British  Com 
monwealth  (excepting  Canada)  were  recom 
mended.  Rates  between  the  countries  of  th< 
British  Commonwealth  are  not  affected  by  thej 
recommendations.  In  addition  to  the  establish 
ment  of  new  telegraph  ceiling  rates,  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  United  States  and  commonwealtl 
governments  recommended  general  condition; 
which  should  govern  the  retention  of  existing 
radiotelegraph  circuits  between  their  respective 
countries  and  the  establishment  of  new  or  addi 
tional  circuits. 

The  Bermuda  agreement  of  1945  was  signed  b] 
representatives  of  eight  countries — Australia 
Canada,  India,  New  Zealand,  Southern  Rhodesia 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  The  Conference  held  las 
month  was  convened  at  the  request  of  the  Unitei 
States.  It  was  believed  that  since  the  1945  agree 
ment  has  been  in  force,  increases  in  wages  am 
operational  practices  have  altered  the  basis  fo 
the  rate  features  of  the  agreement.  Because  o 
these  changes  and  the  changes  which  will  be  ei 
fected  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interna 
tional  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conference,  heli 
at  Paris  this  summer,  the  parties  to  the  Bermud 
agreement  decided  to  meet  again  to  revise  the  rat 
aspects  of  the  agreement.  In  addition  to  the  rep 
resentatives  of  the  original  eight  signatory  goT 
ernments,  representatives  of  Ceylon  and  Pakista: 
attended  the  London  meeting. 

The  delegations  of  the  countries  at  the  Londo: 
conference  will  recommend  to  their  respective  go\ 
ernments  that  the  revised  agreement  be  accept© 
and  brought  into  force  not  later  than  December  ] 
1949.  Under  the  original  agreement  the  ceilin 
rate  per  ordinary  full  rate  word  is  30  cents,  an 
the  new  ceiling  would  be  40  cents ;  the  present  ceil 
ing  per  word  for  code  telegrams  is  20  cents,  an 
the  new  ceiling  would  be  26%  cents ;  and  the  pres 
ent  ceiling  rate  per  ordinary  press  word  is  6} 
cents,  whereas  the  new  ceiling  would  be  10  cent! 
The  Conference  recommended  that  if  any  part 
to  the  agreement  found  it  necessary  to  fix  a  rat 
in  excess  of  the  ceiling  rate,  this  could  be  don 
upon  90  days'  notice  to  the  other  parties.  It  wa 
made  clear  that  the  ceiling  rates  recommended  fc 
the  various  categories  of  telegraphic  service  did  nc 
constitute  the  rates  to  be  charged  the  public  usin 
these  services:  these  would  be  within  the  ceilin 
rates. 

The  Conference  also  recommended  that  the  ei 
sential  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  tl 
retention  of  existing  direct  radiotelegraph  circuil 
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•  in  the  establishment  of  any  new  or  additional 
rcuits  between  two  countries  is  a  matter  involving 
judgment  on  its  merits  by  the  governments  of 
)th  countries  concerned,  and  that  conditions, 
irticularly  economic  conditions  and  the  require- 
ents  of  the  users,  at  both  ends  of  a  proposed  cir- 
it,  should  be  fully  considered  in  each  case. 

jchnical  Tripartite  Conference 
i  Safety  in  Coal  Mines  of  the  DLO 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
r  6  that  three  delegates  representing  respectively 
e  government,  employers,  and  workers  of  the 
nited  States  have  been  named  upon  the  recom- 
jndation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  attend  the 
jtehnical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal 
ines  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
le  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva, 
ptember  12-24,  1949.  The  delegates  are  as 
Hows : 

VERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

orge  W.  Grove,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

[Plotees'  Representatives 

rry  A.  Leidich,  Safety  Engineer,  Philadelphia  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 

>ekers'  Representatives 

arles  F.  Davis,  Director  of  Safety,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Die  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  discuss  and 
opt  a  draft  model  code  of  safety  regulations  for 
derground  work  in  coal  mines.  The  draft  code 
3  been  prepared  by  committees  of  experts  in  col- 
oration with  the  International  Labor  Office. 


enty-sixth  International  Union  Meeting 
Venereal  Disease 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
'  12  that  William  A.  Brumfield,  M.  D.,  first 
jtfy  commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  State, 
1  William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  of  the  American 
cial  Hygiene  Association,  New  York  City,  will 
>resent  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
renty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
zonal Union  Against  Venereal  Disease.  The 
eting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Septem- 
'  12-16,  1949.  F 

rhe  objectives  of  the  Assembly  are  ( 1)  to  facili- 
e  legal,  sanitary,  and  moral  measures  designed 
control  venereal  disease  and  (2)  to  coordinate 
|  programs  of  national  and  international  so- 
:ies  for  combating  the  disease.     The  twenty- 
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fifth  Assembly  was  held  at  Copenhagen  last  Sep- 
tember. 


ILO:  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  Labor  Statisticians 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 22  that  Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  represent  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  Seventh  International  Confer- 
ence of  Labor  Statisticians  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  Loring  Wood,  econ- 
omist, Special  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration Mission  to  France,  has  been  named  adviser 
to  the  government  delegate.  The  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  at  Geneva  on  September  26.  All 
member  governments  of  the  Ilo  have  been  invited 
to  send  representatives. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Conference  will  be 
the  standardization  of  statistics  on  classification 
of  occupations,  productivity  of  labor,  data  of  earn- 
ings, and  records  of  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases.  The  sixth  conference  of  this  series  was 
held  at  Montreal  in  August  1947. 


Austrian  Treaty  Conversations 
To  Resume 

[Released  to  the  press  September  19] 

[Editor's  Note:  Because  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  French  deputy,  Marcel  Berthelot,  the  treaty  conversa- 
tions will  not  resume  before  Sept.  23.  The  discussions 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  conference  in  London  which 
was  suspended  on  Sept.  1.  After  nearly  2y2  years  of 
negotiations,  there  are  still  nine  treaty  articles  on  which 
the  deputies  are  disagreed.  The  disputed  articles  deal 
chiefly  with  the  former  German  holdings  in  Austria  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them.] 

The  Ambassadors  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  called  together  on  September  18 
upon  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gromyko,  to  present  notes 
amplifying  the  communique  issued  in  Washington 
on  September  15  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Schuman,  on  the  matter  of  the  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria.1 During  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the 
outstanding  points  of  difference  were  outlined. 

The  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  on  behalf  of  his  government  the 
proposal  already  made  for  the  resumption  of  the 
meetings  of  the  deputies  on  the  Austrian  treaty 
convening  on  September  22  in  New  York;  and  as- 
sured the  three  Ambassadors  that  the  Soviet  Dep- 
uty would  participate. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1949,  p.  468. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings x 


Adjourned  during  September 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Austria .   ;    •    •    ■    •    •    •    •    •    • 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization):  ,  , 

International    Congress   on   Problems   of   Illiteracy   and   Adult 
Education.  „     _     ,     , .        ...  , 

International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Nature  . 

Executive  Board:  17th  Session •    •    • 

Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art      .... 

Izmir  International  Fair _•    •.■•••    •    •    „  :,  "    \ 

Conference  on  Plant  and  Animal  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  boil  and 
Climatic  Factors. 

Fao  Technical  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Extension 

United  Nations:  TT,„.      .  . 

Scientific   Conference  on  the   Conservation  and    Utilization  01 

Resources. 

Conference  on  Road  and  Motor  Transport 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling  .  .  ■■■■■*  ■  " 
International  Association  for  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth  .  .  . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  \ 

Permanent  Agricultural  Committee:  Third  Session 

Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines    .    .    . 

Cannes  Film  Festival •    •    •    • 

International  Statistical  Institute:  26th  Session 

Budapest  International  Fair 

Fourth  International  Congress  on  Neurology 

29th  International  Congress  of  Americanists  .    .    . 

International  Union  of  Chemistry:  15th  General  Conference  .    .    . 

XVII  International  Navigation  Congress    .    . 

Vienna  International  Fair  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    ■ ■    ■ 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History:  First  Consulta- 
tion of  Commission  on  Geography. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development:  fourth 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
International    Monetary    Fund:  Fourth    Annual    Meeting   of  the 

Board  of  Governors. 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  General  Assembly  .    . 

In  Session  as  of  October  1, 1949  2 

United  Nations: 

Conciliation  Commission  for 


1949 


London June  30-Sept.  2 


Rio  de  Janeiro 

New  York  City 

Paris 

Venice  .... 
Izmir,  Turkey . 
Canberra      .    . 


Turrialba,  Costa  Rica 
Lake  Success  .... 
Geneva     


July  27-Sept.  3 

Aug.  22-Sept.  1 
Sept.  3-16 
Aug.  11-Sept.  1 
Aug.  20-Sept.  20 
Aug.  22-Sept.  15 

Aug.  23-Sept.  2 

Aug.  17-Sept.  6 

Aug.  23-Sept.  19 


Lake  Success Sept.  15- 

Cambridge,  England  .    .  Aug.  27-Sept.  3 

Geneva Sept.  1-10 

Geneva Sept.  12-24 

Cannes Sept.  2-17 

Bern Sept.  3-10 

Budapest Sept.  3-18 

Paris Sept.  5-10 

New  York  City   ....  Sept.  5-12 

Amsterdam Sept.  6-10 

Lisbon Sept.  10- 

Vienna Sept.  11-18 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  Sept.  12- 

Washington Sept.  13-16 

Washington Sept.  13-16 

Copenhagen Sept.  14-16 


Palestine Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Rhodes, 

and  Lausanne 

General  Assembly:  Fourth  Session Lake  Success 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  54th  Session Geneva 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) :  pOT1PVn 

Region  I  Frequency  Conference Geneva  

Region  III  Frequency  Conference .    •    •    •    •      «en.eva 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International 

High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference.  ,a. 

Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference:  Second  Session  . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  ivr™trp»l 

Council:  Eighth  Session  .••-••-••/,•,•••■ 
Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference 


Jan.  17- 
Sept.  20- 
Sept.  26- 

May  18- 
May  18- 
June  23- 


Geneva Aug.  1- 


Montreal 


Sept,  6- 
Sept.  13- 


i  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State . 
»  Meetings  in  session  which  were  convened  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1949,  are  not  included. 
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Sept.  19- 
Sept.  25- 


Singapore 

Lake  Success 

Geneva 

Cameroons  and  Togoland 


Cairo 

Lucknow,  India  .    .    . 

Geneva 

Geneva 

France  or  Switzerland 

Geneva 

Washington 

Washington 

Habana     

Washington 


In  Session  as  of  October  1,  1949— Continued  1949 

Unesco  (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization): 

General   Conference:  Fourth   Session Paris. 

Marseilles  International  Fair .    .    .      Marseilles 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Seventh  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians  ....      Geneva Sept.  26- 

Scheduled  October  1  to  December  31,  1949 

United  Nations: 
Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council)  : 

Ecafe-Fao  Joint  Meeting Singapore . 

Ecafe  Meeting  of  Inland  Transport  Experts '.'.'.      Singapore ! 

Ecafe    Meeting    of    Standing    Committee    on    Industry    and     Singapore! 
Trade. 

Ecafe:  Fifth  Session 

Social  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:    33rd  Session  ......    '. 

Trusteeship  Council  Visiting  Mission  to  West  Africa 

Fao  (Food  and  Agricultural  Organization) : 
Meeting  on  Livestock  Breeding  in  the  Tropics  and  Subtropics    . 

Far  East  Conference  on  Cooperatives 

Joint  Committee  with  Who  on  Nutrition 

Timber  Committee  (Fao-Ece) 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  Adjusting  Livestock  Feeding  Practices 
to  Current  Feed  Supplies. 

Joint  Committee  with  Who  on  Nutrition 

Council:  Seventh  Session 

Annual  Conference:  Fifth  Session     .  t.    ..........    . 

Committee  on  Unexploited  Forests .'!.'.' 

Meeting  of  Technical  Committee  on  Physiological  Requirements 
of  Calories  and  Nutrients. 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

Eighth  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee Lima 

Third  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council Lima ' 

Ninth  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee 'Lima '.    '. 

United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  Official  Medical  Histories  Liaison     Canberra 
Committee:  Third  Meeting. 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

.ho  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

General  Council:  Fourth  Session 

nternational  Criminal  Police  Commission :  General  Assembly     .    '. 
lo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperation :  First  Session 

Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  and  Professional  Workers:  First 
Session. 

)fficers  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts 

Tripartite  Conference  on  Rhine  Navigation 

Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades:  Third  Session 

Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel :  Third  Session   .... 

Ilo  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Employment:  First  Session.      Geneva . 

^  Governing  Body:  110th  Session Mysore,  India  , 

-welitn  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Phar-     Mexico  Citv 

macy.  ' '    ' 

011th  Pacific  Commission:  Fourth  Session Noumea 

cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  Air  Routes  and     Montreal  ' 

Ground  Aids  Division  Meeting:  Fourth  Session. 
Inesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 

Organization) : 
International  Seminar  on  Rural  and  Adult  Education  .... 

Qternational  Congress  of  Zootechny 

;°mmittee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas:  Third  Session . 

hird  Inter-American  Congress  on  Radiology 

[iter- American  Statistical  Institute:  Second  Session 

ostal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain:  Sixth  Congress    .    .    . 
regional  Conference  of  Latin  American  Science  Experts  .... 

eventh  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

enth  International  Ornithological  Congress 

•aribbean  Commission:  Ninth  Meeting 

ort-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 


Oct.  1-3 
Oct.  5-10 
Oct.  10-17 

Oct.  20-29 

November  or  December 
Oct.  5- 
Nov.  1- 

Oct.  3- 
Oct.  23- 
Oct.  31- 
October 
October 

October 
Nov.  14- 
Nov.  21- 
November 
November 


Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  6-12 
Oct.  13-15 
Oct.  3-8 


■Hi 


Edinburgh Oct.  3-11 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Bern  .    . 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 

Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Oct.  6-10 
Oct.  11- 
Oct.  10-15 

Oct.  17- 
Oct.  24-29 

Oct.  26-28 
Oct.  31- 
Nov.  8-19 
Nov.  22- 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  5-6 
Dec.  29- 
Oct.  23-29 

Oct.  29- 
Nov.  1- 


New  Delhi   .    .    . 

Paris 

Bogota 

Santiago   .    .    .    . 

Bogota 

Lima 

Lima 

Habana 

Washington .  .  . 
St.  Thomas,  V.  I. 
Port-au-Prince.    . 


Nov.  2-Dec. 
Nov.  3-10 
Nov.  7- 
Nov.  11-17 
Nov.  14-26 
Nov.  15- 
Nov.  23-30 
Dec.  4-10 
Dec.  16-18 
December 
December 
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Western  Germany  Begins 
New  Phase  of  Self-Government 

Statement  by  Acting  /Secretary  Webb 
[Released  to  the  press  September  21] 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in 
the  occupation  of  Germany.  Having  freely  elected 
a  Parliament  and  selected  a  President  and  a  Cabi- 
net under  the  terms  of  the  Basic  Law  drafted  at 
Bonn  and  ratified  by  the  German  states,  the  people 
of  two-thirds  of  Germany  are  regaining  today  a 
large  measure  of  self-government  under  the  Occu- 
pation Statute  and  the  Allied  High  Commission. 
It  is  our  regret  that  not  all  the  German  people  are 
free  to  join  in  the  reestablishment  of  their  self- 
government.  It  is  through  no  wish  or  act  of  ours 
that  the  Germans  in  the  Eastern  zone  are  not  yet 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  new  Germany  which  is 
about  to  emerge.  The  door  is  open  to  them,  how- 
ever, and  we  expect  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  be  able  to  enter  on  truly  democratic 
terms. 

The  new  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  will  present 
a  challenge  equally  to  the  Germans  and  to  the 
United  States  and  the  other  occupation  powers. 
For  us  it  means  we  have  entered  that  delicate  stage 
in  which  we  relinquish  our  close  grasp  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  and  content  ourselves 
for  the  most  part  with  observing  events  and  giving 
advice,  encouragement,  and  economic  support.  In 
a  limited  sphere,  of  course,  we  retain  direct  con- 
trol, and  sufficient  power  is  reserved  to  safeguard 
the  chief  purposes  of  the  occupation.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  use  that  power,  if  need  be,  because  we 
are  resolved  to  prevent  a  return  to  power  of  the 
Nazis.  But  we  are  likewise  resolved  to  use  our 
power  sparingly  and  with  restraint  and  to  proceed 
toward  the  reestablishment  of  a  normal  situation 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  this  tremendous  task 
of  reintegrating  Germany  into  the  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations,  success  is  dependent  upon  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  and  support  from  the  American 
people. 

The  speed  with  which  a  return  to  normality  can 
be  achieved  will  depend  largely  on  the  German 
people  themselves.  This  is  why  we  say  that  the 
Germans  face  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  in 
the  new  state  of  affairs.    The  challenge  is  to  re- 
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habilitate  themselves  as  a  nation  and  to  show  bj 
their  acts  that  they  merit  the  confidence  we  art 
reposing  in  them.  The  opportunity  is  for  them  t< 
play  that  constructive  role  in  the  development  o: 
the  new  Europe  which  their  talents,  their  position 
and  their  resources  should  enable  them  to  play 
Through  the  painstaking  labors  of  the  occupatioi 
powers  during  the  past  4  years,  during  which  th 
American  contribution  has  been  of  great  impor 
tance,  a  solid  economic  and  political  foundatioi 
has  been  laid  in  the  Western  zones.  It  is  fo 
the  Germans  themselves  now  to  build  a  soli* 
superstructure. 

We  in  the  United  States  wish  the  German  peopl 
success  in  thein  endeavors  to  achieve  this  goal. 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Established 

Effective  September  21,  1949,  the  Allied  Hig 
Commissioners  in  Germany  have  been  formall 
advised  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Republi 
of  Germany  and  have  proclaimed  that  the  Occups 
tion  Statute  is  now  in  force. 

Under  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  No.  10065 
dated  June  6, 1949,  "The  United  States  High  Con 
missioner  for  Germany,  hereinafter  referred  to  8 
the  High  Commissioner,  shall  be  the  suprem 
United  States  authority  in  Germany.  The  Hig 
Commissioner  shall  have  the  authority,  under  th 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
(subject,  however,  to  consultation  with  and  ult 
mate  direction  by  the  President),  to  exercise  a 
of  the  governmental  functions  of  the  Unite 
States  in  Germany  (other  than  the  command  c 
troops),  including  representation  of  the  Unite 
States  on  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Gei 
many  and  the  exercise  of  appropriate  functions  ( 
a  Chief  of  Mission  within  the  meaning  of  tl 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946." 

By  the  same  Executive  Order,  the  United  Stat< 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  was  designate 
also  as  "the  United  States  Military  Governor  wit 
all  the  powers  thereof  including  those  vested  in  tl 
United  States  Military  Governor  under  all  into 
national  agreements"  until  such  time  as  the  Mil 
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ary  Government  of  the  United  States  zone  of  Ger- 
aany  shall  have  been  terminated.  Effective  Sep- 
ember  21,  1949,  the  Military  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  zone  of  Germany  was  terminated, 
'herefore,  by  virtue  of  these  events,  the  United 
itates  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  no  longer 
xercises  the  role  of  the  United  States  Military 
rovernor. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
loner  for  Germany  as  the  ECA  representative  for 
rermany  is  outlined  in  Executive  Order  No  10063 
ated  June  13,  1949,  as  follows : 

1.  During  his  tenure  of  office  as  United  States  Hieh 
Mmmssioner  for  Germany,  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy,  under 
ie  immediate  supervision  of  the  Administrator  for  Eco- 
>mic  Cooperation  and  the  coordination  of  the  United 
ates  Special  Representative  for  Europe  (subject,  how- 
er  to  consultation  with  and  ultimate  direction  by  the 
•esident),  shall  be  the  representative  of  the  said  Ad 
inistrator  and  the  said  Special  Representative  in  a ill 
o  Vr  ,V°nS  aDd  actions  with  resPect  to  Germany 
Z'Jl!'-  Mc2loy>  in  Performing  the  duties  set  forth  in  par- 
raph  one  hereof,  shall  be  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  Special 
ZlZi7o°  Shall.be  aPP°inted  ^  the  Administrator  f£ 

The  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
any  ls  the  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy.  The 
atish  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  is  Gen- 
al  Sir  Brian  Robertson.  The  French  Hi»h  Com- 
moner for  Germany  is  His  Excellency  Andre 
■ancois-Poncet. 


VIGUS  Terminated  and  Office  of 
S.  High  Commissioner  Established 

Effective  September  21, 1949,  the  Military  Gov- 
lment  of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany 
MGUS)  was  terminated  and  the  United  States 
gh  Commissioner  for  Germany  (HICOG),  un- 
'  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
tte,  was  authorized  to  exercise  all  of  the  govern- 
ntal  functions  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
:ept  the  command  of  troops.  The  Office  of  the 
ited  States  Political  Adviser  (USPOLAD)  has 
n  combined  with  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
?h  Commissioner  for  Germany.  The  terms 
POLAD  and  OMGUS  are  no  longer  applicable, 
rhe  term  HICOG  has  been  established  as  the 
ibol  for  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High 
nmissioner  for  Germany.  The  HICOG  head- 
ers are  located  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
'many. 

ober  3,   1949 


Volume  on  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, 1937-1938  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  September  21] 

The  Department  of  State  released  today  the 
publication  in  English  translation  of  the  second 
volume  in  the  collection  entitled  Documents  on 
German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-191^5. 

The  collection  contains  documents  from  the  cap- 
tured archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry, 
the  Reich  Chancellery,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
former  German  Government.  The  publication  of 
the  documents,  which  is  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American,  British,  and  French  Gov- 
ernments, is  being  edited  by  scholars  who  have 
been  directed  by  their  governments  to  make  an 
impartial  and  scholarly  selection  of  all  documents 
essential  for  an  understanding  of  German  foreign 
policy. 

The  volume  released  today,  which  is  the  second 
of  a  group  dealing  with  the  immediate  origins  of 
World  War  II,  is  entitled  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, 1937-1938.    It  includes  the  most  impor- 
tant German  documents  on  German-Czechoslovak 
relations  between  October  1937  and  September 
1938.     They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  Su- 
deten  German    Party's    demand,    first    for    Su- 
deten autonomy  and  later  for  inclusion  in  the 
Reich,  the  alarm  caused  in  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
German    annexation    of    Austria,    the    Sudeten 
leader  Konrad  Henlein's  Karlsbad  demands  of 
April  1938  and  the  week-end  crisis  of  May  1938, 
when  Europe  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 
There  are  documents  on  the  mission  of  Lord  Run- 
ciman  and  on  British  Prime  Minister  Chamber- 
lam's  dramatic  offer  of  September  13,  1938,  to  fly 
to  Germany  to  meet  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  and 
Godesberg.      The    events    leading    to    President 
Roosevelt's  two  appeals  to  the  Fiihrer  are  docu- 
mented  here,   and   the   volume   concludes   with 
memoranda  of  the  conferences  held  at  Munich,  the 
texts  of  the  agreements  reached  there,  and  the 
Anglo-German    Declaration    of    September    30, 
signed  by  Hitler  and  Chamberlain,  in  which  they 
referred  to  the  desire  of  their  two  peoples  never 
to  go  to  war  with  one  another  again. 

An  earlier  volume  dealt  with  the  Austrian  crisis 
and  German  relations  with  the  European  great 
powers,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  Japan  in  the  same  period.  The  third 
volume,  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  1936-1939,  is 
now  being  prepared.  Succeeding  volumes  now  in 
course  of  preparation  will  carry  the  story,  as  told 
by  the  German  documents,  through  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  September  1939  and  into  World  War  II. 
A  British  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  will 
appear  shortly.  A  French  translation  of  some  of 
the  documents  will  appear  later  this  year.  Because 
of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  printing  in  Ger- 
many, the  publication  of  the  German  originals, 
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planned  to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  the 
English  translation,  will  be  delayed  several 
months. 

The  three  participating  governments  have 
agreed  that,  when  publication  has  been  completed 
of  documents  dealing  with  a  topic  or  period,  the 
relevant  microfilms  of  unpublished  as  well  as  pub- 
lished documents  will  be  made  available  for 
research  by  scholars.  Accordingly,  microfilms  on 
the  topics  covered  in  the  volume  published  today 


will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  National  Archives 
The  American  editor-in-chief  during  the  prepa 
ration  of  the  volume  released  today  was  Dr.  Ray 
mond  J.  Sontag,  who  has  since  returned  to  th< 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  from  whicl 
he  was  on  leave.  He  has  been  succeeded  b 
Dr.  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt.  General  Sir  Jama 
Marshall-Cornwall  and  Professor  Maurice  Bau 
mont  continue  as  editors-in-chief  for  Great  Britaii 
and  France  respectively. 

This  volume  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintended 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  $3.25. 


Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 

Accused  of  New  Breach  of  Treaty  Obligations 

[Released  to  the  press  September  19} 


The  United  States  Government  replied  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1949,  to  the  notes  of  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania  in  which  the  three  countries 
refused  the  United  States  request  to  join  in  the 
establishment  of  commissions,  under  peace  treaty 
procedure,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  settlement  of 
the  disputes  which  have  arisen  over  violation  by 
those  countries  of  the  human  rights  clauses  of  the 
respective  peace  treaties.1  The  United  States 
notes  of  September  19  were  delivered  by  the 
American  Legations  at  Sofia,  Budapest,  and 
Bucharest  to  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  respectively. 
The  text  of  the  United  States  note  to  Rumania, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  notes 
to  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  follows : 

"The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Rumania  and  has  the  honor,  acting 
on  instructions  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  refer  to  the  Legation's  note  of  August  1, 
1949,  and  to  the  reply  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  September  2,  1949,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  for  the  resolution 
of  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

"The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  has  no  grounds  for 
declaring  unilaterally  that  a  dispute  over  Ruma- 
nia's execution  of  Article  3  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
does  not  exist.  Since  the  interpretation  placed  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  acts  of  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1949,  p.  456. 
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Rumanian  Government  with  reference  to  the  lal 
ter's  treaty  obligations  respecting  human  righi 
and  freedoms  does  not  correspond  with  the  intei 
pretation  advanced  by  the  Rumanian  Governmen 
the  existence  of  a  dispute  is  self-evident.  In  tj 
view  of  the  United  States  Government,  refusal  b 
the  Rumanian  Government  to  comply  with  tl 
provisions  of  Article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peac 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  1 
reach  a  decision  on  that  dispute,  constitutes  a  ser 
ous  new  breach  of  treaty  obligations. 

"The  excuse  made  by  the  Rumanian  Governmei 
in  its  note  of  September  2,  1949,  that  its  actioi 
which  have  been  called  into  question  by  the  Unite 
States  Government  have  been  taken  in  executie 
of  Rumania's  obligations  under  Article  5  of  tl 
Treaty  is  a  flimsy  pretext  that  will  not  stand  exar 
ination  in  the  light  of  the  systematic  suppressie 
of  human  rights  and  freedoms  in  Rumania.  It 
patently  not  the  intent  of  Article  5  that  its  prov 
sions  should  be  utilized  by  the  Rumanian  Goyer; 
ment  as  a  cloak  for  the  elimination  of  all  oppositie 
to  the  totalitarian  rule  of  a  minority  or  for  tl 
denial  of  fundamental  freedoms  specified  in  Artie 
3.  The  United  States  Government  does  not  acqi 
esce  in  the  Rumanian  Government's  arrogation 
itself  of  the  exclusive  right  to  judge  its  own  actio: 
in  relation  to  Peace  Treaty  obligations.  It  is  clea 
moreover,  that  Article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Pea 
would  be  without  meaning  and  purpose  if  the  K 
manian  Government  were  the  sole  arbiter  of  ) 
execution  of  international  obligations  under  t 
Treaty. 

"As  regards  the  intimation  of  the  Rumanii 
Government  that  its  sovereignty  is  impugned  1 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
invoking  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  it  is'  manifest  th 
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ie  sovereignty  of  Rumania  is  limited  by  Ru- 
tania's  clear  international  obligations.  The  mat- 
>rs  dealt  with  in  Article  3  and  Article  38  of  the 
'eace  Treaty  impose  international  obligations  on 
lumania.  Accordingly,  the  invocation  by  the 
rnited  States,  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
f  specific  treaty  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 

dispute  involving  Rumania's  execution  of  its 
■eaty  obligations  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as 
[warranted  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
umania. 

"Continued  refusal  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ent  to  join  in  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
»r  the  resolution  of  the  existing  dispute — a  pro- 
cure expressly  stipulated  by  Article  38  of  the 
eace  Treaty — can  only  be  regarded  by  the  United 
;ates  Government  as  a  further  deliberate  viola- 
3n  of  international  obligations  and  as  demonstra- 
te of  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
umanian  Government.  In  these  circumstances, 
e  Legation  is  instructed  to  inform  the  Rumanian 
overnment  that  its  recalcitrant  attitude  in  this 
atter  can  in  no  way  affect  the  determination  of 
e  United  States  Government  to  have  recourse  to 
I  appropriate  measures  for  securing  the  compli- 
ice  by  the  Rumanian  Government  with  its  obli- 
vions under  Article  3  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
specting  human  rights  and  the  fundamental 
adorns  and  under  Article  38  respecting  the  pro- 
dure  for  dealing  with  disputes  arising  over  the 
terpretation  and  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
sace." 


dinese  "Tiger  Air  Force"  Not  Related 
American  "Flying  Tigers" 

itement  by  the  American  Consulate  General  at 
ipei,  Taiwan  (Formosa) 

leased  to  the  press  September  19] 

[nf  ormation  has  reached  the  American  consulate 
leral  that  the  name  "Tiger  Air  Force  Squadron" 
3  been  used  by  certain  Chinese  Air  Force  planes 
raids  on  Shanghai.  In  this  connection  the  Con- 
ate  General  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  Chinese 
r  Force  planes  using  such  designation  have  no 
ation  to  the  former  American  volunteer  group, 
lerally  known  as  the  "Flying  Tigers,"  which 
ight  the  Japanese.  No  armed  forces  personnel 
the  United  States  are  in  Taiwan  except  a  few 
ache  personnel  with  diplomatic  status,  nor  has 
United  States  any  military  bases  on  Taiwan. 


Cantonese  Authorities  Assure  Safety 
of  U.S.  Vessel  Embarking  Americans 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  the 
American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai  to  notify 
American  citizens  there  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  call  at  Shanghai  of  the  S.S.  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  American  President  Lines  vessel. 
The  ship,  which  is  calling  at  Shanghai  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners, is  expected  to  arrive  at  Shanghai  on  Sep- 
tember 23  and  depart  on  September  25.  The  office 
of  the  American  Embassy,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  has  obtained  assurances  from 
the  National  authorities  in  Canton  that  the  vessel 
will  not  be  molested  on  the  voyage  to  and  from 
Shanghai  and  while  in  that  port.  The  agent  of 
the  American  President  Lines  in  Shanghai  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  local  authorities  in  Shang- 
hai and  has  obtained  permission  for  the  safe  entry 
and  exit  of  the  General  Gordon  for  the  purpose 
named. 


U.S.  Recognizes  New  Syrian 
Government 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  United  States  Government  has  today  recog- 
nized the  Syrian  Government  established  on  Au- 
gust 14, 1949,  under  the  Premiership  of  His  Excel- 
lency Hashim  al-Atassi.  The  text  of  the  note 
signifying  recognition  which  was  sent  by  the 
American  Legation  in  Damascus  to  the  Syrian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  follows : 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Legation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  note  from  the  Syrian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs dated  August  16,  1949,  informing  it  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Syrian  Government  under 
the  Premiership  of  His  Excellency  Hashim  al- 
Atassi. 

"The  United  States  Government  relies  upon  the 
assurances  given  to  it  by  the  Syrian  Government 
that  Syria  intends  to  honor  its  international  obli- 
gations, and  trusts  that  the  friendly  relations 
between  our  two  nations  will  be  continued.  The 
promulgation  on  September  11,  1949,  of  a  new 
electoral  law  reflecting  the  Syrian  Government's 
intention  to  hold  elections  and  form  a  constitu- 
tional government  has  also  been  noted. 

"The  Legation  takes  this  occasion  to  assure  the 
Ministry  of  its  highest  consideration." 


fober  3,   1949 
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Amendments  to  Immigration  Act  Opposed 


Released  to  the  press  September  19 


Text  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Senator  McCarran,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  Senate  Bill  S.  1832 

July  15, 1949 

My  dear  Senator  McCarran:  The  Depart- 
ment has  noted  with  interest  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1832,  "To 
amend  the  Immigration  Act  of  October  16,  1918, 
as  amended."  In  view  of  the  serious  effects  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  on  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  desires  to  make  its  position  thereon 
known  to  the  Committee,  and,  accordingly,  takes 
this  opportunity  to  offer  its  comments. 

Under  existing  law,  the  President  has  broad 
authority  in  time  of  war  or  during  the  existence 
of  other  specified  contingencies,  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1918,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
June  20, 1941  (42  Stat.  559 ;  55  Stat.  252 ;  22  U.S.C. 
223-226),  relating  to  the  "interests  of  the  United 
States,"  to  exclude  dangerous  aliens.  In  addition, 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1941  (55  Stat.  252;  22  U.S.C. 
228)  gives  American  diplomatic  or  consular  officers 
authority  at  any  time  to  refuse  visas  to  aliens  who 
they  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  activities  which 
will  endanger  the  public  safety.  By  the  Act  of 
May  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  268),  amending  the  Act  of 
October  16,  1918,  as  amended  (40  Stat.  1012;  41 
Stat.  1008;  54  Stat.  673;  8  U.S.C.  137),  relating 
to  the  exclusion  of  anarchists  and  persons  of  sim- 
ilar classes,  the  Attorney  General  was  given  broad 
authority  to  exclude  aliens  who  he  "knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe,  seek  to  enter  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  activities  which  will 
endanger  the  public  safety  of  the  United  States". 
Moreover,  although  under  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  Agreement  the  United  States 
pledged  itself  to  a  considerable  degree  of  liberality 
in  the  admission  of  aliens  coming  on  official  busi- 
ness to  the  Headquarters  District  of  the  United 
Nations,  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  ratifying 
the  agreement  reserves  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  "safeguard  its  own  security  and  completely 
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to  control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  territo 
of  the  United  States  other  than  the  headquarte 
district  and  its  immediate  vicinity".  This  rese 
vation  may  be  implemented  under  existing  law 
invoking  the  Public  Safety  Act  and  the  May  { 
1948  amendment  to  the  Act  of  October  16,  19^ 
referred  to  above.  Furthermore,  except  for  p< 
sons  having  diplomatic  privileges  and  subject^ 
recall  as  personae  non  gratae,  the  great  majori 
of  individuals  admitted  under  the  Headquart* 
Agreement  are  subject  to  prosecution  under  o 
criminal  statutes,  including  those  which  penali 
activities  similar  to  those  proscribed  by  S.  18^ 
such  as  the  provisions  of  Sections  793  and  794, 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  t 
gathering  and  transmittal  of  defense  inf ormati<! 

S.  1832  appears  to  be  directed  at  further  pi 
tecting  the  security  of  the  United  States,  an  objt 
tive  with  which  the  Department  is,  of  course, 
complete  accord.  It  proposes  to  further  amei 
the  Act  of  October  16,  1918  so  as  to  create  thi 
new  classes  of  aliens  (enumerated  below)  w 
may  not  be  granted  visas  or  admitted  into  t 
United  States.  No  exception  is  provided  sir 
the  Seventh,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Provisos  to  Secti 
3  of  the  Act  of  February  5,  1917  are  express 
made  inapplicable  to  persons  in  these  categori 

(1)  Section  3  (a)  provides  that  no  visa  or  oth 
travel  document  shall  be  issued  to  any  alien  w 
the  "issuing  officer  knows,  or  has  reason  to  belie^ 
seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
a  purpose  of  (1)  obtaining  or  transmitting  i 
formation,  not  available  to  the  public  general 
respecting  the  national  security". 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  conduct  of  f  oreij 
relations,  the  Department  is  concerned  with  t 
extent  to  which  such  a  provision  would  exclu 
foreign  diplomatic,  consular  and  other  official  p( 
sonnel,  members  of  delegations  to  and  the  staffs 
international  organizations,  foreign  journalis 
and  some  persons  coming  to  the  United  States  i 
legitimate  purposes  of  business,  study,  trainii 
or  research  under  public  or  private  auspices.  T 
language  of  Section  3  (a)  (1)  is  so  broad  that 
consular  officer  would  be  bound  to  conclude,  at  lei 
in  some  instances,  that  aliens  in  the  category  en 
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jrated  above,  if  only  because  of  the  nature  of 
eir  professions,  were  excludable  thereunder. 

(2)  Section  3  (a)  (2)  would  deny  visas  to  per- 
ns seeking  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  "engaging 
any  activity  a  purpose  of  which  is  the  control 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

ates  by  force  or  violence  .  .  ."  If ,  as  it  is  widely 
lieved,  Communism  embraces  the  doctrine  of  a 
>rld-wide  conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  world  dic- 
;orship  of  the  proletariat  by  the  overthrow  of 
n-communist  governments,  by  force,  if  neces- 
y,  a  visa  issuing  officer  would  seem  to  be  fully 
itified  in  concluding  that  members  of  foreign 
nmunist  parties  or  those  affiliated  therewith, 
rticularly  if  they  occupy  official  positions  with 
nmunist  governments,  might  engage  in  some  ac- 
ity  which  has  as  its  ultimate  purpose  the  over- 
•ow  of  this  Government  by  force  or  violence. 

[3)  Section  3  (a)  (3)  precludes  the  issuance  of 
as  to  persons  who  seek  to  enter  the  United  States 

•  the  purpose  of  "organizing,  aiding  in  any  man- 
'  whatsoever,  joining,  associating  with,  or  par- 
ipating  in  the  activities  of  any  association,  so- 
ty,  or  group,  which  shall  be  publicly  designated 
the  Attorney  General,  as  provided  in  subsection 
I  of  this  section,  as  subversive  to  the  national 
urity."  As  there  might  well  be  reason  to  he- 
re that  any  alien  communist  coming  to  this 
mtry  would  have  contacts  with  some  proscribed 
iups,  such  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
ited  States,  this  clause  appears  susceptible  of 
rig  construed  to  require  the  exclusion  of  all 
imunists,  and  possibly  other  aliens  coming  in 
iplomatic  or  consular  capacity  or  in  connection 
h  the  activities  of  international  organizations. 
Sections  3  (c)  and  3  (d)  of  the  Bill  require  the 
orney  General  to  deport  all  aliens  who  have 
r  been  members  of  any  of  the  classes  rendered 
ludable  by  Section  3   (a).     Needless  to  say, 

•  such  action  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  so 
as  it  affected  officials  of  foreign  governments 
international  organization  aliens  would  seri- 

ly  disrupt  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
.  the  fulfillment  of  our  international  obliga- 
ts.  The  vesting  in  the  Attorney  General  of 
lusive  determination  of  deportability  under  the 
1  without  the  prior  approval  of  any  other  offi- 

would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  our 
gation  under  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
•eement,  which  provides  for  certain  procedures 

for  consultation  with  the  Secretary  General 
>r  to  deportation.  In  addition,  it  would  mark 
arp  departure  from  the  requirements  of  exist- 
law  that  no  foreign  government  official  or  in- 
lational  organization  alien  be  deported  without 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ection  4  (b)  provides  that  "the  provisions  of 
Seventh,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Provisos  to  Section 
r  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917, 
mended  (39  Stat.  875;  8  U.S.C.  136),  clauses 
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(1)  and  (7)  of  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  as  amended  (43  Stat.  154;  47  Stat.  607; 
54  Stat.  711;  59  Stat.  672;  8  U.S.C.  203),  and  of 
any  other  statute  or  authority  permitting  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  to  the  United  States  shall  have 
no  application  to  cases  falling  within  the  purview 
of  Section  3  (c)  of  this  Act."  The  Department 
is  not  concerned  with  the  Seventh  Proviso.  How- 
ever, it  believes  that  the  elimination  of  the  Ninth 
Proviso,  which  gives  the  Attorney  General  dis- 
cretion to  admit  an  otherwise  inadmissible  alien, 
would  weaken  the  position  of  this  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  in  as  much  as 
the  admission  temporarily  of  inadmissible  aliens 
for  legitimate  purposes  of  business,  study  training 
or  research  has  frequently  been  found  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States,  from  a  foreign 
policy  standpoint.  The  elimination  of  the  Tenth 
Proviso,  which  excepts  foreign  government  offi- 
cials from  the  excluding  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws,  would  virtually  result  in  a  break  of 
diplomatic  relations,  at  least  with  all  communist 
dominated  countries,  and  perhaps  with  others  as 
well.  It  would  also  impair  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  and  might  even 
render  impossible  the  maintenance  of  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  States. 

Section  5  of  the  Bill  gives  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  authority  to 
prescribe  all  rules  and  regulations  deemed  nec- 
essary m  aid  of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act".  Since  the  law  relates  to  the 
issuance  of  visas  by  consular  officers,  who  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
all  regulations  regarding  visas  should  have  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  proposal 
is  departure  from  estalished  procedure,  and  vio- 
lates the  principle  that  the  agency  administering 
a  la7  (m  this  case  the  Department  of  State) 
should  have  the  primary  responsibiitly  for  making 
regulations. 

The  Department  fully  realizes  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to  impair 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  However,  it 
appears  from  an  analysis  of  the  bill  that  its  pri- 
mary effect  would  be  to  drastically  interfere  with 
such  conduct  as  well  as  with  the  fulfillment  of  our 
international  commitments,  without  resulting  in 
any  commensurate  increase  in  protection  to  the 
national  security.  This  government  is  firmly 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  cooperation  with  o-0V- 
ernments  of  other  countries.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  realized  that  there  is  a  degree  of  poten- 
tial danger  to  our  national  security  in  the  admis- 
sion to  this  country  of  aliens  who  are  antagonistic 
to  our  form  of  government  and  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own.  Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  considering  the 
desirability  of  enacting  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter, serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  security  of  the  United  States 
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is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  and  an  effective  United  States  foreign 
policy.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  from  this  perspec- 
tive that  we  should  measure  the  danger  to  our 
national  security  from  the  presence  in  this  country 
of  any  politically  undesirable  aliens  who  cannot 
be  excluded  under  existing  law  but  whose  exclusion 
might  be  made  possible  by  the  enactment  of 
S.  1832.  . 

In  view  of  the  adverse  effect  which  it  may  have 
on  United  States  foreign  relations,  as  indicated 
herein,  the  Department  must  oppose  the  enactment 
of  S.  1832. 

The  Department  has  been   informed   by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


Double  Taxation  Conventions 
With  Ireland  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  American  Legation  in 
Dublin,  two  tax  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  were  signed  in  Dublin  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1949.  The  two  conventions  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion,  one  of  them  dealing  with 
taxes  on  income  and  the  other  dealing  with  taxes 
on  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  conventions  with  Ireland  contain  provi- 
sions substantially  similar  to  provisions  in  tax 
conventions  now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  countries,  namely,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  provisions  in  tax 
conventions  which  have  been  entered  into  with  a 
number  of  other  countries  but  which  are  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  have  not  entered 
into  force.  In  general,  the  conventions  with  Ire- 
land, like  those  which  have  been  made  with  other 
countries,  are  designed  to  eliminate  double  tax- 
ation with  respect  to  the  same  income  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  estate,  this  being  accomplished 
either  by  means  of  a  specific  exemption  from  tax- 
ation in  one  of  the  countries  or  by  means  of  a 
credit  allowed  by  one  of  the  countries  for  taxes 
paid  to  the  other  country. 

Both  of  the  conventions  provide  for  ratification 
and  for  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 


tion. The  income-tax  convention  will  become  e: 
fective,  so  far  as  United  States  tax  is  concerne< 
for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Januai 
1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exchange  ( 
instruments  of  ratification  takes  place,  and,  s 
far  as  Irish  tax  is  concerned,  according  to  the  f o 
lowing  formula:  (1)  as  to  Irish  income  tax,  fc 
the  year  of  assessment  beginning  on  April  6  i 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exchange  taki 
place,  and  subsequent  years;  (2)  as  to  Irish  su 
tax,  for  the  year  of  assessment  beginning  on  Apr 
6  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  i 
which  the  exchange  takes  place,  and  subsequei 
years;  and  (3)  as  to  Irish  corporation  profi 
tax,  for  any  chargeable  accounting  period  begi] 
ning  on  or  after  April  1  in  the  calendar  yes 
in  which  the  exchange  takes  place  and  for  tl 
unexpired  portion  of  any  chargeable  accountir 
period  current  at  that  date.  The  estate-tax  coi 
vention  will  become  effective  on  the  date  of  tl 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  but  effe 
tive  only  as  to  (a)  the  estates  of  persons  dying  c 
or  after  such  date,  and  (b)  the  estate  of  any  pe 
son  dying  before  such  date  and  after  the  last  d* 
of  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding  su< 
date  whose  personal  representative  elects,  in  su< 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed,  that  the  provisioi 
of  the  convention  shall  be  applied  to  such  estal 
Authentic  copies  of  the  texts  of  the  convention 
are  not  yet  available  for  distribution. 


UNESCO  in  Foreign  Policy — continued  from  page  498 

have  referred.    Unesco's  job  is  to  mobilize, 
foster,  and  to  encourage  the  great  sentiment  f 
friendship  and  for  peace  and  for  international  u 
derstanding  that  exists  among  peoples  every  whei 

I  am  certain  that  such  an  underlying  sentime 
exists  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  on  tl 
side.  Many  have  had  the  experience,  of  sayir 
in  regard  to  a  given  country :  "I  perhaps  don't  li 
that  country  very  much,  but  when  I  get  out  in 
the  country  and  talk  to  the  peasants  or  the  farm 
and  so  forth,  I  find  he  is  really  a  very  fine  f ello 
He  doesn't  want  war." 

I  am  sure  that  if  by  any  good  fortune  a  pi 
nouncement  could  be  broadcast  throughout  t 
world  tomorrow  that  peace  had  been  guarante 
for  a  thousand  years,  an  immediate,  simultaneo 
shout  of  joy  would  rise  from  every  farmer  in  Ka 
sas,  every  steel  worker  in  Britain,  every  shephe 
in  Pakistan,  and  from  peoples  behind  the  Ir 
Curtain  too.  There  is  a  genuine  sentiment  amoi 
all  people  to  get  along  together.  Unesco's  ta 
is  to  encourage  cooperative  action  and  to  make 
so  strong  that  it  will  prevail. 

The  American  Government  is  dedicated  to  t 
fullest  support  of  Unesco  in  accomplishing  a  mc 
difficult,  yet  supremely  important  and  vital  ta; 
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ichard  P.  Butrick  Appointed  Director 
lenerai  of  the  Foreign  Service 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  recently  United  States  Minister 
i  Iceland,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  assume  newly 
iSigned  duties  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
e,  effective  September  7,  1949.  Announcement  of  his 
•rival  was  made  on  September  16  by  John  E.  Peurifoy, 
eputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
r.  Butrick  is  replacing  Christian  M.  Ravndal,  newly 
)pointed  United  States  Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  who 
•esented  his  credentials  at  Montevideo  this  week. 
Mr.  Butrick  was  appointed  Minister  to  Iceland  in 
sbruary  of  1948.  At  the  capital,  Reykjavik,  he  also 
rved  as  Chief  of  the  Special  Mission  of  the  Economic 
^operation  Administration.  On  departure  from  Reyk- 
vik  Mr.  Butrick  was  commended  for  his  services  by 
Jministrator  Paul  Hoffman  and  Special  Representative 
yerell  Harriman. 

In  his  new  duties,  Director  General  Butrick  will  serve 
i  staff  adviser  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy  on 
atters  pertaining  to  the  Foreign  Service. 


onfirmations 

On  August  31,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
Dn  of  Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  be  American  Ambassador 
itraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Czechoslovakia,  and 
athaniel  P.  Davis  to  be  American  Envoy  Extraordinary 
id  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Hungary. 


onsular  Offices 

The    American    Consulate    at    Dacca,    Pakistan,    was 
>ened  to  the  public,  effective  August  29,  1949. 
The  office  at  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  was  raised  to  the 
ink  of  Consulate  General,  effective  September  7, 1949. 
The  American  Consulate  at  Tihwa,  China,  was  closed 
the  public  on  August  16,  1949. 


CONGRESS 


egislation 

Overseas  Administration.  Federal-State  Relations. 
Jderal  Research.  Letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis- 
on  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
nment  transmitting  its  report  on  Federal-State  Rela- 
ys, and  separately,  in  typescript,  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
the  Task  Force  Report  in  this  field.  H.  Doc.  140,  81st 
>ng.,  1st  sess.    50  pp. 

c/ober  3,    1949 


Federal  Business  Enterprises.  Letter  from  the  Chair- 
man, Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  transmitting  its  report  on  Federal  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and,  separately,  the  Task  Force  reports 
on  revolving  funds,  as  appendix  J;  on  water  resources 
projects,  as  appendix  K ;  and  on  lending  agencies,  as  ap- 
pendix R.     H.  Doc.  152,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     129  pp. 

Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  Expenses  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program.  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  estimates  of  appro- 
priation for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1950,  in  the  total  amount  of  $5,272,200,000,  for  expenses  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  H.  Doc.  167,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Amending  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  H.  Rept.  496, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Payment  of  Compensation  to  the  Swiss  Government. 
H.  Rept.  502,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Economic  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
recommendation  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  continu- 
ation of  economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950.  H.  Doc.  212,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    4  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1949  and  Prior  Fiscal  Tears.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
in  the  amount  of  $55,422,354.44,  together  with  certain  pro- 
posed provisions  pertaining  to  existing  appropriations 
H.  Doc.  217,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    8  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1950  and  Prior  Fiscal  Tears.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
in  the  amount  of  $92,175,407,  together  with  certain  pro- 
posed provisions  and  increases  in  limitations  pertaining 
to  existing  appropriations.  H.  Doc.  218,  81st  Cong,  1st 
sess.     19  pp. 

Increasing  Rates  of  Compensation  of  the  Heads  and 
Assistant  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies.    H.  Rept.  535,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    106  pp. 

Further  Contributions  to  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  H.  Rept.  569,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  7  pp 
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zen of  the  United  States  to  all  Immigrants  Having  a  Legal 
Right  to  Permanent  Residence.  H.  Rept.  634,  81st  Cong , 
1st  sess.    4  pp. 

Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Bill,  1950.  H.  Rept.  657,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     9  pp. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
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Amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  Amended, 
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sess.    9  pp. 
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H.  Rept.  770,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     13  pp. 
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SA  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
4D  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Eliot  B.  Coulter 


t  is  generally  considered  under  international 
t  that  permission  to  enter  a  country  is  a  privi- 
e  granted  to  an  alien  as  distinguished  from  a 
ht  to  which  he  is  inherently  entitled.  The 
ited  States  Government  under  its  general  sover- 
ti  and  constitutional  powers,  has  enacted  nu- 
rous  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  departure 
iliens. 

Jnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  jurisdic- 
l  in  immigration  matters  is  vested  in  the  De- 
tment  of  State  and  its  officers  abroad  over 
ins  before  they  arrive  in  the  United  States. 
1  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  general  through 
issuance  or  refusal  by  consular  officers  abroad 
asas  which  are  permits  to  apply  for  admission 
i  port  of  entry  to  the  United  States.  In  gen- 
i,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  officers  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  have 
sdiction  over  aliens  after  they  arrive  in  the 
ted  States. 

a  general,  consular  officers  and  officers  in  diplo- 
ic missions  are  responsible  for  making  findings 
act  under  the  law  in  visa  cases,  for  evaluating 
facts  and  for  reaching  conclusions  of  law  re- 
ig  to  the  qualification  of  applicants  for  visas. 
'■  Department  has  supervisory  responsibility 
issuing  regulations  and  for  seeing  that  officers 
insular  offices  and  missions  properly  discharge 
r  responsibilities  under  the  law  and  for  in- 
cting  them,  when  occasion  arises,  regarding 
law  and  questions  pertaining  to  uniform  visa 
sedure  and  standard  practice, 
riefly,  the  Visa  Division  has  the  function  of 
lulating  and  coordinating  policy  and  action 
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in  all  matters  pertaining  to  (a)  alien  visa  control; 
(b)  the  issuance  of  exit  permits;  (c)  the  control 
of  immigration  quotas;  and  (d)  collaboration 
with  other  divisions  of  the  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  travel  of  aliens  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

Aliens  Required  by  Law  To  Have  Visas 
or  Other  Documentation 

Section  30  of  the  "Alien  Registration  Act,  1940" 
provides  in  part  that : 

Any  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  who  does 
not  present  a  visa  (except  in  emergency  cases  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State),  a  reentry  permit,  or  a  border 
crossing  identification  card  shall  be  excluded  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  foregoing  provision  of  law,  visa  re- 
quirements may  be  waived  in  individual  cases  aris- 
ing at  a  port  of  entry  involving  an  emergency, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  nonimmigrant  arriving  without 
a  transit  visa  or  a  returning  resident  alien  arriv- 
ing without  a  visa  or  reentry  permit,  provided  jus- 
tifiable reasons  of  an  emergency  character  exist 
for  his  failure  to  obtain  such  documentation.    A 
number  of  general  emergency  waivers  of  nonimmi- 
grant documentation   have  been  granted.     For 
example,  a  waiver  exists  for  Canadian  citizens  and 
British  subjects  domiciled  in  Canada  who  enter 
the  United  States  temporarily  for  a  brief  period. 
This  waiver  is  in  effect  because  of  the  great  volume 
of  travel  across  the  Canadian  border  with  which 
available  consular  visa  facilities  are  unable  to  deal 
adequately,  thus  constituting  an  emergency.    The 
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general  waivers  granted  for  nonimmigrants  are 
covered  in  the  Visa  Regulations,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  from  time  to  time 
and  are  subsequently  incorporated  in  Title  22  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

GENERAL  PROCEDURE 

In  general,  aliens  are  required  to  obtain  visas 
or  other  specified  documentation  from  American 
diplomatic  or  consular  officers  abroad  and  to  pre- 
sent such  documentation  when  they  apply  to  the 
immigration  authorities  at  a  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  for  permission  to  enter  for  such 
period  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  may  impose  under 
the  applicable  immigration  laws  and  regulations. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  VISA  DOCUMENTATION 

The  visa  documentation  required  by  law  is  help- 
ful to  the  United  States  Government  by  reducing 
detention  costs  at  ports  of  entry,  by  providing  an 
orderly  procedure  for  determining  the  classifica- 
tion of  an  alien  and  his  qualifications  under  the 
immigration  laws  and  by  providing  suitable  secu- 
rity screening  before  he  comes  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  helpful  to  the  alien  himself  since  the 
possession  of  a  visa  facilitates  examination  and 
possible  admission  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  re- 
fusal of  a  visa  to  an  unqualified  applicant  obviates 
a  useless  journey  to  a  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  expense,  hardship,  and  embarrass- 
ment incident  to  such  a  trip. 

Classification  of  Aliens 

All  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  are  clas- 
sified under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended,  as  "immi- 
grants" unless  they  come  within  an  excepted  cate- 
gory of  "nonimmigrants"  specified  in  that  section. 

NONIMMIGRANTS 

The  categories  of  nonimmigrants  enumerated  in 
section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
amended,  are  briefly  as  follows : 

(1)  government  official,  his  family,  servants 
and  employees; 

(2)  tourist  or  visitor  for  business  or  pleasure; 

(3)  transit  alien  passing  through  the  United 
States ; 

(4)  an  alien  lawfully  in  the  United  States  who 
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goes  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  Stat 
to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territor; 

(5)  seaman  (or  airman)  entering  the  Uniti 
States  in  pursuit  of  his  calling; 

(6)  treaty  alien  entering  the  United  Stat 
solely  to  carry  on  trade  between  the  United  Stat 
and  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  national  und 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  na: 
gation  and  his  wife  and  his  unmarried  childr 
under  21  years  of  age; 

(7)  representative  of  a  foreign  government 
or  to,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of,  an  internatior 
organization  designated  by  executive  order  purs 
ant  to  the  International  Organization  Immuniti 
Act  and  the  family,  attendants,  servants  and  ei 
ployees  of  such  representative,  officer  or  employ 

Visa  Documentation  of  Nonimmigrants 

A  diplomatic  visa  is  granted  to  a  diplomatic 
consular  officer  of  a  foreign  country  or  to  a  p< 
son  coming  within  a  limited  category  of  indivi 
uals  specified  in  the  diplomatic  visa  regulatioi 
Such  a  visa  is  granted  to  the  alien  as  a  nonimr 
grant  under  section  3  (1),  3  (3)  or  3  (7)  of  t 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended,  if  the  ali 
is  coming  to  the  United  States  on  official  busin. 
for  his  government,  or  as  a  nonimmigrant  unc 
section  3  (2)  of  the  act  if  he  is  coming  to  t 
United  States  for  personal  reasons. 

An  official  visa  is  granted  to  an  official  of 
foreign  government  (other  than  a  person  entitl 
to  a  diplomatic  visa)  as  a  nonimmigrant  unc 
section  3  (1)  of  the  act  if  coming  to  the  Unit 
States  on  official  business  for  his  government 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section  3  (2)  or  3  (3) 
the  act  if  he  is  coming  to  the  United  States  i 
personal  reasons. 

A  passport  visa  is  granted  to  a  tourist  or  tern] 
rary  visitor  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section  3  ( 
of  the  act;  to  a  transit  alien  as  a  nonimmign 
under  section  3  (3)  of  the  act;  to  a  treaty  alien 
a  nonimmigrant  under  section  3  (6)  of  the  act ;  a 
to  an  international-organization  official  as  a  n< 
immigrant  under  section  3  (7)  of  the  act. 

A  limited  entry  certificate  is  granted  to  an  ali 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  tourist  or 
a  temporary  visitor  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
days,  with  the  intention  of  departing  through  1 
port  of  arrival,  as  in  the  case  of  a  through  p 
senger  on  a  vessel,  landing  temporarily  for  sig 
seeing  purposes  while  the  vessel  is  in  port. 
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L  nonresident  alien's  border-crossing  identifica- 
a  card  is  issued  to  a  Canadian  citizen  or  British 
iject  domiciled  in  Canada  or  to  a  Mexican  citizen 

0  has  occasion  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
ited  States  not  to  exceed  29  days  each,  as  in  the 
e  of  persons  residing  in  border  communities. 

L  transit  certificate  is  issued  to  an  alien  seeking 
jnter  the  United  States  on  a  single  occasion  in 
tinuous  transit  to  a  foreign  destination. 
L  crew  list  visa  is  granted  on  a  crew  list  to  cover 
alien  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  or  air- 
ft,  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  solely  in 
■suit  of  their  calling. 

icedure  To  Be  Followed 
Nonimmigrant  Visa  Applicant 

Ln  alien  desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States 
a  nonimmigrant  may  apply  to  the  American 
sular  officer  in  the  district  where  the  applicant 
esiding  for  a  suitable  visa  or  other  documen- 
on.  The  burden  of  establishing  admissibility 
ilaced  by  section  23  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
4  upon  the  alien.  An  alien  is  therefore  re- 
red  to  show  by  appropriate  evidence  that  he 
les  within  the  nonimmigrant  category  claimed 
dim,  that  he  intends  and  will  be  able  to  proceed 
ome  country  other  than  the  United  States  upon 
termination  of  the  temporary  period  for  which 
immigration  authorities  may  admit  him,  and 
t  he  holds  valid  documentation  which  will 
ble  him  to  enter  the  country  to  which  he  intends 
>roceed  after  departing  from  the  United  States. 
>  applicant  must  also  show  that  financial  pro- 
on  has  been  made  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his 
rney  and  return  abroad. 

riporary  Employment 
he  United  States 

i.n  alien  may  not  accept  employment  while  in 
United  States  as  a  temporary  visitor  unless 
mission  has  been  obtained  from  the  immigra- 

1  authorities.  He  may  not  obtain  a  visa  for  the 
pose  of  accepting  temporary  employment  un- 
he  establishes  that  he  is  a  person  of  outstanding 
inction  in  his  line  of  work  and  is  coming  to 
smporary  position  calling  for  ability  of  such 
-inction. 

nestic  Servants 

Ji  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
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a  domestic  servant  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
immigrant  but  may  be  granted  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  when  coming  to  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 3  (1)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  as  a 
servant  in  the  household  of  a  foreign-government 
official,  or  under  section  3  (7)  of  the  Act  as  a 
servant  in  the  household  of  an  international- 
organization  official,  or  under  section  3  (2)  of  the 
Act  as  a  visitor  when  accompanying  an  employer 
who  is  coming  to  the  United  States  on  a  tempo- 
rary visit,  provided  the  servant  will  depart  from 
the  United  States  with  or  before  his  employer. 

Students  and  Trainees 

Students  and  trainees  under  a  recognized  train- 
ing program  may  accept  employment  after  per- 
mission in  each  case  has  been  obtained  from  the 
immigration  authorities. 

Exchange  Visitors 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
an  existing  United  States  agency  or  reputable 
institution,  public  or  private,  may  file  application 
on  Form  DSP-37  with  the  Department  of  State 
for  designation  of  a  program  under  its  sponsor- 
ship as  an  "Exchange  Visitor  Program."  If  the 
application  is  approved,  a  serial  number  is  assigned 
to  the  program  and  the  American  consular  offices 
concerned  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  are  notified.  An  exchange  visitor 
under  a  designated  program,  whether  a  student, 
trainee,  teacher,  guest  instructor,  professor,  or 
leader  in  a  field  of  specialized  knowledge  or  skill, 
may  then  apply  to  a  consular  officer  for  a  visitor's 
visa  under  section  3  (2)  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924. 

Passports 

A  nonimmigrant  alien  is  generally  required  to 
present  a  passport  issued  by  the  government  of 
the  country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance  and  which 
is  valid  for  at  least  60  days  beyond  the  expiration 
of  the  period  for  which  he  seeks  entry.  If  a  pass- 
port is  not  obtainable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  "stateless" 
person,  he  may  present  a  travel  document  in  lieu 
of  a  passport,  or  if  such  document  is  not  obtain- 
able, any  other  travel  document  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  is  valid  for  entry  into  a  foreign  country 
after  a  stay  in  the  United  States. 
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Validity  of  Passport  Visa 

Diplomatic,  official,  and  ordinary  passport  visas 
are  generally  granted  to  be  valid  for  use  in  ap- 
plying to  the  immigration  authorities  at  a  port 
of  entry  in  the  United  States  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions during  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  date 
of  issuance,  provided  that  the  alien's  passport  or 
other  travel  document  continues  to  be  valid  for 
such  period;  but  the  visa  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  limited  to  use  for  one  entry.  On  a 
reciprocal  basis,  visitors'  passport  visas  may  be 
made  valid  for  use  during  24  months  from  the 
date  of  issuance  if  the  country  of  which  the  alien 
is  a  national  grants  a  similar  privilege  to  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  period  of  validity  of  a  visa  does  not  relate 
to  the  length  of  an  alien's  stay  in  the  United  States. 
This  stay  is  determined  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  immigration  authorities  at  the  time  of  arrival. 
Application  for  an  extension  of  temporary  stay 
may  be  made  to  the  immigration  authorities,  usu- 
ally in  the  district  of  the  alien's  residence. 

Revalidation  of  Visas 

Under  certain  conditions,  a  visitor's  visa  may  be 
revalidated  by  the  office  of  issuance  for  use  in 
making  an  application  for  admission  during  a 
further  period. 

Registration  and  Fingerprinting 

Section  30  of  the  "Alien  Registration  Act,  1940" 
provides,  in  part,  that  "No  visa  shall  hereafter  be 
issued  to  any  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  unless  said  alien  has  been  registered  and 
fingerprinted  in  duplicate  .  .  ."  Section  32  of 
the  Act  provides,  in  part,  that  "No  foreign  gov- 
ernment official,  or  member  of  his  family,  shall  be 
required  to  be  registered  or  fingerprinted  .  .  ." 
The  same  exemption  is  granted  to  international- 
organization  officials  and  the  members  of  their 
families.  Section  31  of  the  act  provides,  in  part, 
that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  alien  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  United  States,  who  (1)  is  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  older,  (2)  has  not  been  regis- 
tered or  fingerprinted  under  section  30,  and  (3) 
remains  in  the  United  States  for  thirty  days  or 
longer,  to  apply  for  registration  and  to  be  finger- 
printed before  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days  ..." 

Under  the  above  requirements,  all  visa  appli- 
cants other  than  foreign  government  officials,  in- 
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ternational-organization  officials,  and  the  membe: 
of  their  families  are  required  to  be  registered  an 
fingerprinted  in  connection  with  their  individu: 
visa  applications.  Applicants  for  transit  certiJ 
cates,  limited  entry  certificates,  alien's  nonresidei 
border-crossing  cards,  and  aliens  included  in  co 
lective  or  crew  list  visas,  as  seamen  or  airmen,  a; 
not  required  to  be  registered  and  fingerprint* 
prior  to  entry  but  are  subject  to  such  requiremei 
if  they  remain  in  the  United  States  for  30  day 

Refusal  of  Nonimmigrant  Visas 

A  consular  officer  may  refuse  nonimmigrai 
documentation  in  any  one  of  the  following  case 

1)  if  the  alien  fails  to  establish  nonimmigrai 
status ; 

2)  if  the  alien  is  coming  to  the  United  Stat 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  activities  whi< 
will  endanger  the  public  safety; 

3)  if  the  alien's  entry  would  be  prejudicial 
the  public  interest,  under  the  wartime  regulation 

4)  if  the  alien's  entry  is  forbidden  by  the  A 
of  October  16, 1918,  as  amended;  (This  act  relat 
to  Communists  or  other  aliens  who  advocate  i 
who  are  members  of  organizations  which  beliei 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  by  force  or  violence  or  are  or  have  evi 
been  members  of  organizations  which  so  advocate 

5)  if  the  alien  has  been  deported  or  remove 
from  the  United  States  and  permission  has  n 
been  granted  to  him  to  reapply  for  admission. 

If  an  alien  is  not  subject  to  refusal  of  a  visa  ( 
one  of  the  above  grounds  but  is  believed  to  1 
inadmissible  into  the  United  States  under  sectk 
3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917, : 
amended,  as  for  example,  an  alien  who  is  illitera 
or  has  an  excluding  medical,  mental,  moral,  i 
physical  defect,  the  consul  may  grant  a  visa  ai 
warn  the  alien  and  advise  the  transportation  lii 
that  he  appears  to  be  inadmissible  into  the  Unit< 
States  and  may  be  excluded  at  a  port  of  ent; 
unless  authorization  for  temporary  entry  has  be< 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  has  discretionary  autho 
ity  under  the  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  a 
of  February  5,  1917,  as  amended,  to  admit,  ter 
porarily,  an  excludable  alien  if  he  arrives  at 
port  of  entry  seeking  temporary  admission, 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  petition  of  i 
interested  person,  authorizes  the  temporary  enti 
of  an  alien,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alien  afflicted  wii 
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serculosis  who  desires  to  come  to  the  United 
sites  for  treatment,  the  Department  of  State  is 
vised  and  in  turn  notifies  the  consul  who,  if 
isfied  that  the  alien  is  a  bona  fide  nonimmigrant, 
,y  grant  a  visa. 

MIGRANTS 

Die  categories  of  "nonquota"  immigrants  which 
s  exempt  from  the  numerical  restrictions  of  the 
ota  and  are  enumerated  in  section  4  of  the  Im- 
gration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended,  are  briefly  as 
lows: 

[a)  member  of  immediate  family  of  United 
ites  citizen  wife,  husband  by  marriage  prior  to 
ti.  1,  1948,  and  unmarried  minor  child  of  a 
dted  States  citizen;  (A  petition  on  Form  1-133 
ist  be  filed  by  the  citizen  with  the  Commissioner 

Immigration    and    Naturalization    in    these 
es.) 

(b)  returning  resident  alien  previously  law- 
ly  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
idence,  returning  from  a  temporary  visit 
•oad ; 

\c)  native  of  Western  Hemisphere  country, 
B  born  in  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  an  inde- 
ldent  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  his 

fe  and  unmarried  children  under  18  years  of 

k  » 

'  i 

[d)  minister  or  professor  who  has  carried  on 
vocation  for  two  years  immediately  preceding 
application  and  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
ites  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his 
:ation. 

e)  student  (Although  classified  as  an  "immi- 
mt,"  a  student  at  least  15  years  of  age  may  be 
nitted  into  the  United  States  for  a  temporary 
•iod  only  for  the  purpose  of  study  at  an  educa- 
tial  institution  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
1) 

\f)  former  United  States  citizen  woman  who 
;  her  citizenship  by  reason  of  her  marriage  to 
alien  or  the  loss  of  United  States  citizenship 
her  husband  or  by  marriage  to  an  alien  and 
idence  in  a  foreign  country. 

)ther  special  categories  of  aliens  not  subject  to 
:  numerical  restrictions  of  the  quota  are  briefly 
follows : 

1)  alien  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
tnoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands; 
(2)  certain  Spanish  Nationals  Returning  to 
erto  Rico;  (Act  of  May  26, 1926,  44  Stat.  657) 
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(3)  certain  former  United  States  citizens  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  state ; 

(4)  Philippine  citizens  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  231  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act 
of  1946. 

Preference  Quota  Immigrants 

Section  6  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
amended,  provides  that  within  the  immigration 
quota  preference  status  shall  be  accorded,  as 
follows : 

First  preference,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  quota  to 

(a)  members  of  family  of  United  States 
citizen  husband  by  marriage  on  or  after  Jan. 
1, 1948,  and  parents  of  a  citizen  who  is  21  years 
of  age  or  over;  (A  petition  on  Form  1-133 
must  be  filed  by  the  citizen  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in 
these  cases.) 

(b)  skilled  agriculturists  in  quotas  of  300 
or  over ; 

(2)  Second  preference,  within  the  quota,  after 
providing  for  the  first  preference,  to 

{a)  member  of  immediate  family  of  lawful 
resident  alien  wife  and  unmarried  minor  child 
but  not  the  husband ; 

(3)  Within  the  Chinese  racial  quota  and  the 
Indian  quota,  preference  up  to  75  percent  is 
granted  to  persons  born  and  residing  in  China  and 
India,  respectively. 

Nonpreference  Quota  Immigrants 

Quota  immigrants  who  are  not  classified  by  law 
as  "preference  quota  immigrants"  are  "nonpref- 
erence quota  immigrants."  Any  quota  numbers 
remained  after  first  and  second  preference  quota 
demands  have  been  satisfied  are  available  for  qual- 
ified nonpreference  applicants  in  the  order  of  their 
priority.  Priority  among  nonpreference  quota 
immigrants  is  granted  by  regulation  as  follows : 

(1)  First  priority 

(a)  alien  member  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  alien  who  served  honorably  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  between  Sept. 
1,1939,  and  Dec.  31, 1946; 

(b)  certain  relatives  of  United  States  vet- 
eran citizens  who  served  honorably  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  between  Sept.  1, 
1939,  and  Dec.  31, 1946;  (Widow,  parents,  un- 
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married  minor  child,  and  unmarried  minor 
stepchildren.) 

(c)  Seamen  who  served  honorably  for  at 
least  1  year  on  vessels  of  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  engaged  in  sailing  to  and  from 
ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  period 
Sept.  1,  1939  and  Dec.  31,  1946,  such  persons 
not  having  voluntarily  abandoned  such  serv- 
ice so  long  as  they  were  not  physically  inca- 
pacitated for  such  service  and  provided  that 
the  seamen  filed  a  registration  form  at  a  con- 
sular office  on  or  before  Dec.  31, 1947. 

(d)  Aliens  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  persons  whose  admission 
is  highly  desirable  in  the  national  interest. 

(2)  Second  priority 

(a)  Aliens  who  filed  BC  Form  of  prelimi- 
nary visa  applications  with  the  Department 
of  State  between  July  1,  1941  and  June  30, 
1945,  under  the  wartime  visa  review  proce- 
dure, provided  that  the  alien  informed  a 
consular  officer  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1948,  that  he 
desired  to  immigrate  into  the  United  States. 

(3)  Nonpriority  nonpreference  quota  immi- 
grants are  those  not  entitled  to  first  or  second 
priority. 

Procedure  To  Be  Followed 
by  Intending  Immigrants 

Aliens  desiring  to  obtain  immigration  visas  may 
apply  to  the  immigration-visa-issuing  consular 
office  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  their  place 
of  foreign  residence.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
chargeable  to  an  oversubscribed  quota,  application 
should  first  be  made  for  registration  on  the  wait- 
ing list  of  the  appropriate  quota.  The  applicant 
must  then  wait  until  his  turn  is  reached  and  he  is 
called  by  the  consul  to  make  formal  application 
for  a  visa. 

Documents  To  Be  Submitted 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  7  (c)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924  the  applicant,  when  re- 
quested by  the  consul,  must  present  a  valid  pass- 
port or  travel  document  in  lieu  thereof,  two  copies 
of  his  birth  certificate,  police  certificate,  prison 
record  if  any,  and  of  all  other  public  records  con- 
cerning him  kept  by  the  government  to  which  the 
alien  owes  allegiance,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
consul,  if  the  documents  are  "available."  If  the 
documents  are  not  "available,"  which  means  ob- 
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tainable  or  procurable  by  the  exercise  of  reasq 
able  effort  and  diligence,  the  consul  may  requi 
some  other  suitable  and  available  documentatii 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  applicant  may  also  be  required  by  the  co 
sul  to  present  any  other  documents  necessary  f 
the  determination  of  the  facts  in  his  case,  such 
evidence  of  his  assurance  of  support,  marria 
certificate,  or  divorce  decree. 

Applicants  May  Not  Be 
Granted  Visas  Out  of  Turn 

Applicants  may  not  be  granted  immigrate 
visas  out  of  their  proper  turn  within  the  respecti 
categories,  since  such  action  would  amount  to  t 
granting  of  unauthorized  preference. 

Removal  of  Name  of  Intending  Immigrant 
From  Quota  Waiting  List 

The  registration  of  a  quota  immigrant  is  ca 
celled,  and  his  name  is  removed  from  the  waith 
list  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  if  the  registrant  dies  or  abandons  his  i 
tention  to  immigrate; 

(2)  if  the  registrant  enters  the  United  Stat 
unlawfully  or  in  a  temporary  status,  except  in  § 
latter  case  when  he  enters  the  United  Stat 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  one  of  the  followii 
categories : 

(a)  government  official  under  section  3  ( 
of  the  "Immigration  Act  of  1924" ; 

(b)  temporary  visitor  under  section  3  (! 
of  the  act  if  he  is  engaged  in  a  business 
profession  which  by  its  inherent  nature  i 
quires  him  to  enter  the  United  States ; 

(c)  seaman  or  airman  under  section  3  (i 
of  the  act  in  pursuit  of  his  calling ; 

(d)  treaty  alien  under  section  3  (6)  of  tl 
act; 

(e)  international-organization  official  u 
der  section  3  (7)  of  the  act. 

An  alien  who  finds  it  necessary  to  come  to  tl 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  in  transit  < 
as  a  visitor  for  urgent  reasons  and  who  establish 
the  facts  of  the  urgency  to  the  consular  offio 
and  is  granted  such  documentation  and  who: 
name  has  been  removed  from  the  waiting  lis 
may,  upon  prompt  departure  after  the  termin 
tion  of  the  emergency,  apply  to  the  consul  f< 
reinstatement  of  his  name  on  the  waiting  list  undi 
the  original  registration  date. 
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termination   of  the  Quotas 

Section  11  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
tended,  provides  that  the  annual  immigration 
ata  of  any  nationality  shall  be  a  number  which 
irs  the  same  ratio  to  150,000  as  the  number  of 
labitants  in  continental  United  States  in  1920 
ring  that  national  origin  whose  birth  or  an- 
try  is  attributable  to  a  particular  geographical 
sa  bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  conti- 
ital  United  States  in  1920,  but  that  the  mini- 
mi of  any  quota  shall  be  100.  This  ratio  is 
swn  as  the  national-origin  basis  for  determining 
>  quotas.  A  Presidential  proclamation  is  re- 
red  to  establish  new  quotas  after  changes  in 
itical  boundaries  have  occurred  and  are  recog- 
ed  by  the  United  States.  (A  list  of  the  present 
migration  quotas  is  given  in  the  appendix.) 

>TA  NATIONALITY 

Section  12  (a)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
>vides  that  (quota)  nationality  shall  be  deter- 
ged by  the  country  of  birth,  treating  as  sepa- 
e  countries  the  colonies,  dependencies,  or 
f-governing  dominions,  for  which  separate 
imeration  was  made  in  the  United  States  census 
1890,  except  that : 

a)  a  child  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be 
rged  to  the  quota  of  the  native  country  of  the 
ompanying  parent  or  of  the  father  when  both 
•ents  accompany  the  child,  regardless  of  the 
ntry  of  the  child's  birth  unless  the  child  was 
n  in  a  nonquota  country.  A  minor  child  desir- 
to  accompany  a  parent  who  is  entitled  to  non- 
•ta  or  preference  status  may  be  charged  to  the 
>ta  for  the  country  of  the  child's  birth  rather 
n  to  that  of  the  parent's  birth  if  such  action 
I  enable  the  child  to  accompany  the  parent; 
&)  a  wife  may  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  her 
band  if  the  monthly  quota  to  which  she  would 
inarily  be  chargeable  is  exhausted,  provided 
is  accompanying  him,  he  is  entitled  to  an  immi- 
tion  visa,  and  the  monthly  quota  to  which  he 
hargeable  is  not  exhausted; 
c)  an  immigrant  born  in  the  United  States 
)  has  lost  his  United  States  citizenship  shall  be 
3idered  as  having  been  born  in  the  country  of 
ch  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  or  if  he  is  not  a 
sen  or  subject  of  any  country,  then  in  the  coun- 
f  rom  which  he  comes,  which  means  the  country 
lis  residence  or  domicile. 
i.n  alien  husband  who  is  a  lawful  permanent 
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resident  of  the  United  States  may  go  abroad  in 
order  to  confer  upon  his  wife  and  his  minor  chil- 
dren the  benefits  of  his  quota  nationality  if  they 
are  to  accompany  him  to  the  United  States. 

An  alien  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts 
which  will  enable  a  consular  officer  to  determine 
his  correct  quota  classification. 

An  alien  of  the  Chinese  race,  regardless  of  the 
country  of  birth  is  chargeable,  if  a  quota  immi- 
grant, to  the  Chinese  racial  quota. 

An  alien  of  a  race  indigenous  to  India,  if  a 
quota  immigrant,  is  chargeable  to  the  quota  for 
India,  regardless  of  the  country  of  birth.  The 
Chinese  wife  of  an  American  citizen,  however,  a 
returning  resident  alien  as  defined  in  section  4  (b) 
of  the  Immigrant  Act  of  1924,  a  Chinese  or  In- 
dian minister  or  professor  as  defined  in  section  4 
(d)  of  the  act,  or  a  Chinese  or  Indian  student  as 
defined  in  section  4  (e)  of  the  act,  is  entitled  to 
nonquota  status. 

The  term  "Chinese  person"  signifies  any  person 
who  has  as  much  as  one-half  Chinese  blood  and 
who  is  eligible  to  naturalization  under  section 
303  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  The  term 
"persons  of  races  indigenous  to  India"  means  any 
person  who  has  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  blood  of 
a  race  indigenous  to  India  and  who  is  eligible  to 
naturalization  under  section  303  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940. 

The  act  also  provides  that  any  quota  immigrant 
who  is  of  one-half  Chinese  blood  and  one-half  the 
blood  of  a  race  indigenous  to  India  shall,  if  born 
in  India,  be  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  India ;  if 
born  in  China,  to  the  quota  for  the  Chinese,  or 
if  born  in  neither  of  these  countries,  to  whichever 
of  the  quotas  has  the  least  applications  for  visas 
against  it  at  the  time  the  application  for  a  visa 
is  made. 

MONTHLY  LIMITATION  ON  THE  ISSUANCE 
OF  QUOTA  IMMIGRATION  VISAS 

Section  11  (/)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
provides  that  there  shall  be  issued  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  immigration  visas  issuable  under 
any  quota  of  300  or  more  in  any  calendar  month. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  QUOTA  NUMBERS 

Consular  officers  throughout  the  world  report 
to  the  Department  quarterly  the  number  of  quali- 
fied applicants  under  the  various  quotas  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  registration,  without  giving 
the  names,  except  in  preference  cases.    These  re- 
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ports  furnish  information  on  the  total  number  of 
qualified  applicants  under  the  various  quotas 
throughout  the  world.  As  quota  numbers  become 
available,  they  are  allotted  to  consuls  for  the  is- 
suance of  visas  to  qualified  applicants  who  regis- 
tered prior  to  a  basic  date  applicable  to  all 
consular  offices.  Therefore,  in  effect,  quota  im- 
migration visas  are  issued  on  a  world-wide  prior- 
ity basis  and  applicants  having  the  same 
registration  date  at  any  office  are  considered  at 
the  same  time. 

Refusal  of  Immigration  Visas 

Section  2  (/)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 

provides  that : 

No  immigration  visa  shall  be  issued  to  an  immigrant  if 
it  appears  to  the  consular  officer,  from  statements  in  the 
application,  or  in  the  papers  submitted  therewith,  that 
the  immigrant  is  inadmissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  immigration  laws,  nor  shall  such  immigration  visa  be 
issued  if  the  application  fails  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  nor  shall  such  immigration  visa  be  issued 
if  the  consular  officer  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  immigrant  is  inadmissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  immigration  laws. 

GROUNDS  OF  INADMISSIBILITY 

The  immigration  laws  (particularly  section  3  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as 
amended)  list  various  categories  of  excludable 
aliens,  including  the  following : 

(1)  mentally  defective  aliens;  (Insane  persons, 
idiots. ) 

(2)  paupers  and  vagrants; 

(3)  diseased  persons;  (Persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease.) 

(4)  mentally  or  physically  defective  aliens,  the 
physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect 
the  ability  of  the  alien  to  earn  a  living ; 

(5)  aliens  who  have  been  deported  from  the 
United  States  or  those  who  have  departed  to  avoid 
or  evade  training  or  service  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

( 6 )  aliens  who  applied  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States ; 

(7)  criminals;  (Persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  or  admit  having  committed,  a  felony  or 
other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude.) 

(8)  polygamists; 
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(9)  anarchists,  Communists  and  other  polit 
cally  undesirable  aliens;  (Aliens  who  at  any  tin 
shall  be  or  have  been  a  member  of  any  of  the  class( 
excluded  under  this  category,  regardless  of  the: 
present  classification.) 

(10)  prostitutes  and  procurers; 

(11)  contract  laborers;  (Persons  induced,  a! 
sisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  to  migrate  by  offei 
or  promises  of  employment.  The  contract  labc 
clause  applies  to  persons  coming  to  accept  employ 
ment  predominantly  involving  manual  labor.) 

(12)  public  charges ;  (Persons  likely  to  becon 
public  charges.) 

(13)  persons  deported,  unless  authorizatio 
shall  have  been  granted  for  them  to  reapply  f( 
admission ; 

(14)  persons  financially  assisted;  (Persoi 
whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  mone 
of  another  unless  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that  tl 
persons  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  foregoing  e: 
eluded  classes  and  persons  whose  ticket  or  passag 
is  paid  for  by  a  corporation,  association,  societ; 
municipality,  or  foreign  government.) 

(15)  stowaways; 

(16)  children  unaccompanied,  not  coming 
one  or  both  parents;  (Such  persons  may  be  a< 
mitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gener 
if  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  not  likely  to  becon 
a  public  charge.) 

(17)  natives  of  the  Asiatic  Barred  Zone,  exce] 
where  permitted  under  special  legislation ; 

(18)  illiterates;  (Except  as  indicated  in  tl 
act  in  the  case  of  certain  relatives  of  persons  in  tl 
United  States.) 

(19)  aliens  applying  for  admission  from  fo 
eign  contiguous  territory;  (Unless  the  line  whic 
brought  them  to  such  territory  entered  into  ce: 
tain  agreements  with  the  immigration  authority 
or  unless  the  aliens  have  lived  in  such  territory  f< 
2  years. ) 

(20)  aliens  removed  from  the  United  States  f 
the  expense  of  the  United  States;  (Unless  permi 
sion  to  reapply  for  admission  is  granted  to  the) 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  < 
State.) 

(21)  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship ;  (But  sue 
persons  may  apply  as  nonimmigrants,  or  as  retun 
ing  resident  aliens  under  sec.  4  (b)  of  the  Imm 
gration  Act  of  1924,  or  as  ministers  or  professoi 
under  sec.  4  (d),  or  as  students  under  sec.  4  (e)  ( 
the  act.) 

(22)  aliens  whose  entry  would  be  contrary  1 
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)  public  safety  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  in- 
est. 

ivisos 

ENTH  PROVISO  TO  SECTION  3 

'  OF  FEBRUARY  5,  1917,  AS  AMENDED 

Jnder  the  seventh  proviso,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
,1  may  admit  an  excludable  alien  who  is  re- 
ning  after  a  temporary  absence  to  an  unrelin- 
shed  domicile  of  seven  consecutive  years  in  the 
ited  States. 


TH  PROVISO  TO  SECTION  3 
OF  1917,  AS  AMENDED 

Jnder  the  ninth  proviso  the  Attorney  General 
;  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  admit 
excludable  alien  temporarily. 

TH  PROVISO  TO  SECTION  3 
OF  1917,  AS  AMENDED 

Jnder  the  tenth  proviso  accredited  officials  of 
eign  governments,  their  families,  suites,  and 
sts  are  exempt  from  the  excluding  provisions 
he  act.  This  exemption  does  not  apply  to  offi- 
s  entering  the  United  States  for  personal  rea- 
s.  The  benefits  of  this  proviso  have  been  ex- 
ied  to  international-organization  officials. 

time  Regulations 

Wartime  regulations  governing  the  entry  and 
arture  of  aliens  have  been  issued  under  the  au- 
'ity  of  the  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  2523 
November  14,  1941,  issued  under  statutory 
lority  of  the  Act  of  May  22, 1918,  as  amended 
he  Act  of  June  21, 1941.  In  general,  these  reg- 
ions provide  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  whose 
y  into  the  United  States  would  be  prejudicial 
he  public  interest.  The  regulations  also  pro- 
s  for  denial  of  permission  to  depart  from  the 
ted  States  in  certain  cases. 

M  SPOUSES  AND  ALIEN 

>R  CHILDREN  OF  CITIZEN  MEMBERS 

HE  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 

he  Act  of  December  28,  1945,  authorized  for 
riod  of  three  years  the  admission  without  doc- 
nts  of  the  alien  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
en  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
;es.  The  act  exempted  the  aliens  from  ex- 
ion  as  physically  or  mentally  defective  aliens 
3  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship.  The  act  ex- 
d  on  December  28, 1948. 
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FIANCEES  OR  FIANCES  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Act  of  June  29, 1946,  as  amended,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  visitors  visas  to  the  alien  fiancees 
or  fiances  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  provided  the  alien  was  not  subject 
to  exclusion  from  the  United  States  under  the 
immigration  laws  and  that  a  bond  was  furnished 
to  cover  the  cost  of  deporting  the  alien  if  the  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  entry.     The  act  was  extended 
and  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  21,  1949.    As 
amended,  the   act  provided   that  the  fiance   or 
fiancee  should  not  be  racially  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship, should  arrive  in  the  United  States  on  or  be- 
fore September  21, 1949,  should  be  destined  to  the 
United  States  citizen  whom  she  or  he  personally 
met  before  the  issuance  of  the  visa  and  who  served 
honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II,  and  should  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  immigration  laws.    The  act 
expired  on  September  21, 1949. 

Aliens  in  the  United  States 

An  alien  who  is  in  the  United  States  and  who 
entered  illegally  may  not  file  a  registration  form 
at  an  American  consular  office. 

An  alien  chargeable  to  an  oversubscribed  quota 
may  not  spend  his  waiting  time  for  an  immigra- 
tion visa  in  the  United  States  and  may  not,  there- 
fore, have  his  priority  determined  by  a  date  earlier 
than  his  last  departure  from  the  United  States. 
This  provision  applies  except  when  an  alien  who 
entered  the  United  States  lawfully  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant prior  to  September  10,  1946,  and  who  has 
remained  in  the  United  States  and  was  permitted 
to  register  at  an  American  consular  office  prior 
to  July  1,  1949.  If  such  alien  subsequent  to  Sep- 
tember 10,  1946,  proceeded  abroad  on  an  urgent 
and  brief  visit  and  reentered  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant,  his  last  entry  is  considered  to  be 
the  date  on  which  he  last  entered  the  United  States 
prior  to  September  10, 1946. 

An  alien  in  the  United  States  who  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  petition  for  first  preference  status  as 
the  parent  or  husband  of  an  American  citizen 
may  not  have  his  first  preference  priority  ante- 
date his  departure  from  the  United  States  unless 
he  comes  within  one  of  the  excepted  classes  of 
aliens  whose  names  may  be  retained  on  a  waiting 
list  while  in  the  United  States. 
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Displaced  Persons 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  June  25,  1948, 
superseded  the  previous  displaced  persons  pro- 
gram based  on  the  President's  directive  of  Decem- 
ber 22, 1945,  and  his  directive  of  October  31, 1946. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Displaced  Persons  Commission 
and  authorizes  the  issuance  of  immigration  visas 
to  205,000  displaced  persons  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1950,  and  for  the 
adjustment  of  status  of  a  maximum  of  15,000  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  United  States.  The  act  also 
provides  for  the  use  of  one-half  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  quotas  during  the  period  indicated 
for  the  issuance  of  immigration  visas  to  certain 
persons  of  German  ethnic  origin. 

ELIGIBLE  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

(a)  Two  hundred  thousand  displaced  persons 
who  are  eligible  under  the  International  Kefugee 
Organization  Constitution,  who  entered  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Italy  between  September  1,  1939,  and 
December  22,  1945,  and  who  on  January  1,  1948, 
were  in  Italy  or  in  the  American,  British,  or 
French  zones  of  Germany  or  Austria;  or  sectors 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna,  or  who  having  resided  in 
Germany  or  Austria,  were  detained  or  had  to  flee 
as  a  result  of  persecution  by  the  Nazi  Government 
and  were  on  January  1,  1948,  in  Germany  or 
Austria  and  who  have  not  been  firmly  resettled. 
Visas  issued  to  these  persons  will  be  charged  to  the 
quota  for  the  countries  of  their  birth  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  current  quotas.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the 
quotas  for  future  years  may  be  used  as  needed. 

(b)  Two  thousand  natives  of  Czechoslovakia 
who  fled  that  country  since  January  1,  1948,  as  a 
direct  result  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
and  who  on  June  25,  1948,  were  in  Italy  or  the 
American,  British,  or  French  zones  of  Germany  or 
Austria,  or  sectors  of  Berlin  or  Vienna.  Visas 
issued  to  these  persons  will  also  be  charged  to  the 
quota  of  the  country  of  their  birth  as  indicated  in 
(a)  above. 

(c)  Three  thousand  displaced  orphans,  under 
the  age  of  16  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  visa, 
to  be  issued  nonquota  immigration  visas,  who  on  or 
before  June  25, 1948,  were  in  Italy  or  in  the  Amer- 
ican, British,  or  French  zones  of  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria or  sectors  of  Berlin  or  Vienna. 

The  spouse  and  unmarried  dependent  children 
under  21  years  of  age  of  an  eligible  displaced  per- 
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son  may  also  be  qualified  as  eligible  displac 
persons. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE  MET 
BY  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

Applicants  for  visas  as  displaced  persons  mi 
qualify  under  the  immigration  laws  except  for  t 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February 
1917,  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  who  j 
contract  laborers  and  persons  whose  transpor 
tion  is  paid  by  another  person  or  by  any  corpo: 
tion,  society,  or  foreign  government.  They  i 
also  exempt  from  head  tax  and  visa  fees. 

Assurance  must  be  given  to  the  Displaced  P 
sons  Commission  that  the  displaced  person  will 
suitably  employed  without  displacing  some  otl 
person  from  employment,  that  he  and  the  memb 
of  his  family  accompanying  him  will  not  beco 
public  charges,  and  that  they  will  have  safe  8 
sanitary  housing  without  displacing  some  ofe 
person  from  such  housing. 

NUMERICAL  RESTRICTIONS,  PREFERENCES 

AND  PRIORITIES 

FOR  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

(1)  Not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  visas  si 
be  available  exclusively  to  eligible  displaced  p 
sons  whose  place  of  origin  or  country  of  national 
has  been  de  facto  annexed  by  a  foreign  pofl 
(This  group  includes  nationals  or  natives  of 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

(2)  Within  the  quota,  preference  is  to  be  gi1 
to  the  following  categories: 

(a)  first,  persons  previously  engaged 
agricultural  pursuits  who  will  be  employee 
the  United  States  in  agricultural  pursuits  i 
their  wives  and  unmarried  children  under 
years  of  age;  (It  is  provided  that  not  1 
than  30  percent  of  the  visas  issued  under 
act  shall  be  "made  available  exclusively" 
such  persons.) 

(b)  second,  persons  who  are  househc 
construction,  clothing  and  garment  work 
and  other  workers  needed  in  the  locality 
the  United  States  in  which  they  propose 
reside ;  and  persons  possessing  special  edu 
tional,  scientific  technological,  or  professio 
qualifications. 

(c)  third,  persons  who  are  the  blood  r< 
tives  of  citizens  or  permanent  resident  ali 
within  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
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(3)  Within  the  preference  groups  priority  in 
!  issuance  of  visas  is  to  be  accorded : 

(a)  first,  to  persons  who  during  World 
War  II  bore  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  country  of  their  nationality  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinions ; 

(b)  second,  to  eligible  displaced  persons 
who  on  January  1,  1948,  were  located  in  dis- 
placed persons  camps  and  centers.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  may  visas  be  issued  to  per- 
sons located  outside  of  displaced  persons 
camps  and  centers  "upon  a  showing  of  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  would  justify  such 
issuance." 

CEDURE  IN  DISPLACED  PERSONS  CASES 

'he  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  815  Con- 
ticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  has 
scribed  regulations  relating  to  displaced  per- 
3  under  the  act.  The  Commission  is  responsi- 
for  certifying  to  the  consular  officers  that  an 
ividual  is  an  eligible  displaced  person,  that 
general  requirements  of  the  act  have  been  met, 

that  the  preference  and  priority  stipulations 
e  been  met. 

'nly  after  an  individual  has  been  formally  cer- 
d  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  as  a 
)laced  person,  will  a  consular  officer  examine 

under  the  general  immigration  laws,  and  if 
alien  is  found  qualified,  issue  a  visa. 
11  preliminary  inquiries  regarding  displaced 
ions,  and  the  furnishing  of  assurances  on  their 
ilf  should  be  made  to  the  Displaced  Persons 
imission. 

ISTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF 

LACED  PERSONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

he  Displaced  Persons  Act  provides  for  the  ad- 
tnent  of  status  to  that  of  permanent  resident 
iisplaced  persons  in  the  United  States  on 
il  1,  1948,  who  entered  the  United  States  as 
immigrants  under  Section  3  or  as  nonquota 
migrant  students  under  section  4  (e)  of  the 
migration  Act  of  1924  to  the  number  of  15,000. 

JNDS  OF  INELIGIBILITY 
ECEIVE  VISAS 

he  Displaced  Persons  Act  provides  that  the 
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following  persons  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  under  that  act  : 

(a)  any  person  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  member  of, 
or  has  participated  in,  any  movement  which  is  or 
has  been  hostile  to  the  United  States  or  the  form 
of  Government  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  any  person  who  wilfully  makes  a  misrepre- 
sentation for  the  purpose  of  gaining  admission 
into  the  United  States  as  an  eligible  displaced 
person. 

This  applies  to  displaced  persons  and  to  per- 
sons of  German  ethnic  origin. 

PERSONS  OF  GERMAN  ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  provides  that  be- 
tween July  1,  1948,  and  June  30,  1950,  50  percent 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  quotas  shall  be  avail- 
able exclusively  to  persons  of  German  ethnic  ori- 
gin who  were  born  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia  and  who  on 
June  25,  1948  resided  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
This  provision  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  is 
administered  solely  through  the  Department  of 
State. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  an  immigration  visa 
under  the  "German  ethnic  origin"  portions  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  quotas,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  each  applicant  to  establish  that 
he  is  not  subject  to  exclusion  from  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  the  immigration  laws 
and  to  establish  the  following  qualifications  as  a 
person  of  "German  ethnic  origin"  as  intended  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  provisions  of  section  12 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  June  25,  1948 : 

1.  that  he  was  born  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia;  (The  statute 
specifically  requires  this  as  an  element  of 
classification.) 

2.  that  he  resided  in  any  part  of  Germany  or 
Austria  on  June  25,  1948,  when  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  became  effective;  (This  is  also  a 
specific  statutory  requirement.) 

3.  that  he  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization; 

4.  (a)  that  he  is  a  German  expellee,  or  the  ac- 
companying wife  or  minor  child  of  a  German 
expellee,  pursuant  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of 
August  1,  1945,  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or 
Hungary,  or  (b)  that  he  is  a  refugee,  or  the  accom- 
panying wife  or  minor  child  of  a  refugee  from 
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Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  or 
Yugoslavia,  or  (c)  a  person  of  Germanic  origin 
born  in  any  of  the  five  countries  mentioned,  or 
the  accompanying  wife  or  minor  child  of  such  a 
person,  who  is  unable  to  return  in  safety  to  his 
former  home  district  in  Germany. 

5.  that  he  is  characteristically  Germanic,  a  status 
which  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  combination  of  factors,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  particular  one  of  which  will  not, 
in  itself,  be  considered  as  conclusive,  but  any  com- 
bination of  which  may  be  considered  as  providing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  German  ethnic  origin: 

(a)  antecedents  emigrated  from  Germany, 

(b)  use  of  any  of  the  German  dialects  as  the 
common  language  of  the  home  or  for  social  com- 
munications, 

(c)  resided  in  the  country  of  birth  in  an  area 
populated  predominantly  by  persons  of  Germanic 
origin  or  stock  who  have  retained  German  social 
characteristics  and  group  homogeneity  as  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  population, 

(d)  evidences  common  attributes  or  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  Germanic  group  in  which  he  re- 
sided in  the  country  of  his  birth,  such  as  educa- 
tional institutions  attended,  church  affiliation, 
social  and  political  associations,  and  affiliations, 
name,  business  or  commercial  practices  and  asso- 
ciations, and  secondary  languages  or  dialects. 

6.  any  person  who  fails  to  qualify  under  1  or  2 
is  statutorily  ineligible  to  receive  an  immigration 
visa  under  the  "German  ethnic  origin"  clause  in 
section  12  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  but  such 
person  may  apply  in  the  usual  manner  for  an  ap- 
propriate immigration  visa  under  the  quota  of 
the  country  of  his  birth,  at  such  time  as  his  turn 
is  reached  on  the  waiting  list,  and  his  priority  on 
such  waiting  list  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
date  of  his  registration  for  an  immigration  visa 
under  the  "German  ethnic  origin"  program. 

APPENDIX 

Reciprocal  Visa  Fee 
Agreements  and  Arrangements 

List  of  countries  and  areas  for  whose  nationals,  and  in 
some  cases  residents,  passport  visa  fees  have  been  recipro- 
cally reduced  or  waived.  Notices  of  changes  in  the  list 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Federal  Register,  Title  22. 

1  Reduction  applies  only  to  citizens  of  Brazil  domiciled  in  Brazil. 

»  Reduction  applies  to  all  holders  of  British  passports  not  otherwise  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  nonimmigrant  passport  visa  fees. 

•  Passport  visas  may  be  granted  for  an  initial  period  of  24  months  only  to 
nonimmigrant  aliens  who  are  proceeding  to  the  United  States  as  temporary 
visitors  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  3  (2),  Immigration  Act,  1924,  as  amended. 

«  Visas  are  not  required  for  American  citizens  entering  country  or  area  for 
temporary  stay. 
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Country  or  Area  Fee 

Argentina Grai 

Austria 3  4 Grai 

Bahama  Islands  3  4 Gra 

Barbados34 Gra 

Belgium  (not  including  Belgian  Congo)3  *    .    .    .    .  Gra 

Bermuda34 Grai 

Brazil  > Grai 

Bulgaria $2. 

Canada34 Gra 

Chile $1. 

China $2. 

Colombia Gra 

Costa  Rica Gra 

Cuba34 Gra 

Denmark34 Gra 

Dominican  Republic Gra 

Ecuador Gra 

Egypt $2. 

El  Salvador  3  4 Gra 

Finland Gra 

France 6 

3  (2)  12  months $3. 

3  (2)  24  months $6. 

3  (3)  1  journey $2. 

Great  Britain  2 $2.  ■ 

Greece Gra 

Guatemala Gra 

Guiana  (British)34 Gra 

Haiti Gra 

Honduras Gra 

Honduras  (British)  3  4 Gra 

Hungary Gra 

Iceland3 Gra 

India $2. 

Iran Gra 

Iraq $2. 

Ireland34 Gra 

Italy34 Gra 

Jamaica 3  4 Gra 

Leeward  Islands,  B.W.I.3  4 Gra 

Liberia 3 Gra 

Liechtenstein  3  4 Gra 

Luxembourg  3  4 Gra 

Mexico $2. 

Miquelon  5 

3  (2)  12  months $3. 

3  (2)  24  months $6. 

3  (3)  1  journey $2. 

Morocco  (French)  3  4 Gra 

Netherlands34 Gra 

Netherlands  East  Indies Gra 

Netherlands  West  Indies  3  4 Gra 

New  Zealand  3 $2. 

Nicaragua Gra 

Norway34 Gra 

Panama  3 Gra 

Peru Gra 

Siam  3  4 Gra 

St.  Pierre  5 

3  (2)  12  months $3. 

3  (2)  24  months $6. 

3  (3)  1  journey $2. 

Surinam34 Gra 

Sweden  3  4 Gra 

Switzerland  3  4 Gra 

Trinidad34 Gra 

United  Kingdom  3  4 Gra 

Venezuela $2. 

Windward  Islands,  B.W.I.  3  4 Gra 

Yugoslavia $2. 


»  French  nationals  resident  in  Metropolitan  France,  Andorra,  Alge 
Morocco,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Guiana,  Reunion,  Tunisia,  and  if 
tory  of  the  Saar,  and  French  members  of  delegations  representing  war-vete 
organizations  temporarily  visiting  the  United  States  will  be  granted  gr 
nonimmigrant  passport  visas,  and  such  French  nationals  who  are  proceed 
to  the  United  States  as  temporary  visitors  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  i 
Immigration  Act,  1924,  may  be  granted  nonimmigrant  passport  visas  y 
for  24  months.    All  other  French  nationals  are  subject  to  the  prescribed 
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untries  Under  Section  3  (6)  of  the  Act  of  1924 
th  Which  the  United  States  Has  Treaties  of 
mmerce  and  Navigation 

sentina:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, signed  July  27,  1853 ;  art.  II. 

lgium  :  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed 
Mar.  8, 1875 ;  art.  I. 

aviA :  Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, signed  May  13,  1858;  art.  III. 

jneo  :  Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, signed  June  23,  1850 ;  art.  II. 

rNA :  Immigration  treaty,  signed  Nov.  17,  1880 ;  art.  II. 

.ombia:  Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, signed  with  New  Granada,  Dec.  12,  1846; 
art.  III. 

ita  Rica  :  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, signed  July  10, 1851 ;  art.  II. 

ymark  :  Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, signed  Apr.  26,  1826 ;  arts.  II  and  VI. 

Salvador:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
sular rights,  signed  Feb.  22,  1926 ;  art.  I. 

■onia:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights,  signed  Dec.  23,  1925 ;  art.  I. 

iiopia:  Treaty  of  commerce,  signed  June  27,  1914; 
art.  I. 

land:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights,  signed  Feb.  13,  1934 ;  art.  I. 

:at  Britain  :  Convention  to  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation,  signed  July  3,  1815 ;  art.  I. 

iece:  Treaty  of  establishment,  signed  Nov.  21,  1936; 
art.  I. 

jduras  :  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights,  signed  Dec.  7, 1927 ;  art.  I. 

land  (Eire)  :  Convention  to  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation,  signed  with  Great  Britain,  July  3,  1815. 

via:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights,  signed  Apr.  20,  1928 ;  art.  I. 

eeia:  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed 
Oct.  21,  1862;  art.  II. 

way  :  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  July  4,  1827 ;  article  I.  Treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights,  signed 
June  5,  1928,  and  additional  article,  signed  Feb.  25, 
1929 ;  article  I,  article  XXIX,  3d  par.,  and  additional 
art. 

aguat:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, signed  Feb.  4, 1859 ;  art.  II. 

and:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights,  signed  June  15,  1931 ;  art.  I. 

m:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
final  protocol,  signed  Nov.  13, 1937 ;  art.  I  and  art.  XVI. 

in  :  Treaty  of  friendship  and  general  relations ;  signed 
July  3,  1902 ;  art.  II. 

tzerland:  Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
extradition,  signed  Nov.  25,  1850 ;  art.  I. 

key:  Treaty   of   establishment   and   sojourn,   signed 

Oct.  28, 1931 ;  preamble  and  art.  I. 

oslavia  :  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed 
with  Serbia  Oct.  2/14, 1881 ;  art.  I. 


lortant  Immigration  Laws 

of  February  5,  1917   (39  Stat.  875;  8  U.  S.  C.  132) 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  a  basic  immigration  act, 
lists  in  sec.  3  many  categories  of  aliens  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States. 

of  May  26,  1924  (43  Stat.  153;  8  U.  S.  C.  201) 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  a  basic  immigration  act, 
provides  for  the  numerical  limitation  of  immigrants 
according  to  quotas  for  various  countries  established 
according  to  "national  origins." 
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Act  of  May  22, 1918  (40  Stat.  559 ;  22  U.  S.  C.  223 ;  55  Stat. 
252,  Act  of  June  21, 1941) 

This  act  relates  to  the  prevention  in  time  of  war  of 
the  departure  from  or  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  aliens  contrary  to  the  public  safety. 

Act  of  October  16,  1918  (40  Stat.  1012;  8  U.  S.  C.  137) 

This  act  relates  to  the  exclusion  and  expulsion  of  alien 
anarchists  and  similar  classes. 

Act  of  February  25,  1925  (43  Stat.  976;  8  U.  S.  C.  202) 

This  act  authorizes  the  President  in  certain  cases  to 
modify  visa  fees  for  nonimmigrants. 

Act  of  March  24, 1934  (48  Stat.  456 ;  48  U.  S.  C.  1232,  Phil- 
ippine Independence  Act) 

Act  of  June  28,  1940  (54  Stat.  675 ;  8  U.  S.  C.  458,  Alien 
Registration  Act,  1940) 

Act  of  June  20,  1940  (55  Stat.  252;  22  U.  S.  C.  223) 

This  act  authorizes  the  refusal  of  visas  to  aliens  whose 
admission  into  the  United  States  would  endanger  the 
public  safety. 

Act  of  December  17,  1943  (57  Stat.  600;  10  U.  S.  C.  903) 

Act  to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts  and  to  es- 
tablish an  immigration  quota  for  Chinese. 

Act  of  December  28,  1945  (59  Stat.  659;  8  U.  S.  C.  232) 

This  act  provides  for  the  entry  of  the  spouses  and 
children  of  service  personnel  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Act  of  December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669;  22  U.  S.  C.  288) 

International  Organizations  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties Act  provides  privileges  and  immunities  for  mem- 
bers of  and  representatives  to  international  organ- 
izations designated  by  the  President  and  provides  a 
special  nonimmigrant  status,  sec.  3  (7)  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  foreign  government  officials,  sec. 
3  (1). 

Act  of  April  30, 1946  (60  Stat.  128) 

An  act  to  rehabilitate  the  Philippines  and  provides 
nonquota  status  for  certain  Philippine  nationals. 

Act  of  June  29,  1946  (60  Stat.  339;  50  U.  S.  C.  1851) 

This  act  provides  for  the  admission  under  bond  as 
nonimmigrant  temporary  visitors  of  alien  fiancees  of 
service  personnel.  The  act  as  extended  expired  Dec. 
31,  1948. 

Act  of  July  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  417;  8  U.  S.  C.  2126) 

This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
immigration  quota. 

Act  of  January  27, 1948  (62  Stat.  6 ;  22  U.  S.  C.  1431  Note) 

United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  provides  for  the  admission  as  exchange 
visitors  of  students,  teachers,  etc.  from  foreign  coun- 
tries on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1009;  50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1951, 
The  Displaced  Persons  Act) 

Act  of  April  21, 1949  (Public  Law  51,  81st  Congress) 

Amending  and  extending  the  Fiancee  Act  of  June  29, 
1946  (Public  Law  471,  79th  Congress). 
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Clarity  of  UNESCO's  Central  Purpose  Needed 
in  Peacemaking  of  United  Nations 


oy  George  V.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 1 


Mr.  President:  The  General  Conference  of 
Unesco,  meeting  here  in  Paris  at  its  fourth  annual 
session,  returns  after  an  interval  of  3  years  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  organization  and  to  the 
scene  of  its  first  meeting.  Three  years  is  a  short 
time  in  the  life  of  a  man ;  it  is  a  still  shorter  span 
in  the  life  of  an  organization  such  as  Unesco 
which,  we  are  confident,  is  destined  to  far  outlive 
every  one  of  us  and  to  exercise  an  enduring  influ- 
ence on  the  welfare  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Three  years  ago  Unesco  was  newborn,  with  all 
the  innocence  and  all  the  perfections  of  the  new- 
born child.  Now,  at  the  age  of  3  years,  it  is  a 
healthy  child,  with  both  the  imperfections  and  the 
vitality  of  the  young. 

I  must  report  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  Unesco.  It  is  not  an  unpopular  pastime  in 
my  country,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  to  deride  the 
large  number  of  projects  Unesco  is  engaged  in, 
or  to  inquire  how  this,  that,  or  the  other  activity 
contributes  to  peace.  The  multifarious  nature  of 
Unesco's  projects,  some  having  apparently  little 
relation  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  caused  one  well-meaning  critic  to  refer 
to  Unesco  as  "that  organization  in  search  of  a 
purpose." 

Unesco's  primary  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
integrate  itself  more  closely  into  the  general 
United  Nations  structure.  This  would  emphasize 
that  Unesco  is  the  United  Nations  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  organization.     Unesco's 

1  Made  in  Paris,  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Unesco  on  Sept.  20,  1949,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Allen  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 
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very  specific  assignment,  in  the  general  Unite* 
Nations  structure,  is  to  try  to  create  enough  under 
standing  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  th 
world  to  give  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations 
chance  to  succeed.  At  the  present  moment,  th 
outstanding  task  of  the  whole  United  Nation 
with  all  its  special  agencies,  is  to  eliminate  intei 
national  warfare.  As  long  as  the  horrible  possi 
bility  of  modern  war  haunts  our  lives,  the  probler 
of  peace  far  outweighs  any  other  question  of  ou 
time. 

Unesco,  then,  must  contribute  its  part  to  a  worl 
system  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace.  Some  er 
thusiastic  "Unescans"  appear  to  believe  that  intei 
national  understanding  by  itself  willprevent  wai 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  belief.  World  organ: 
zation  must  have  a  political  structure.  Unesc 
has  a  vital  role  in  helping  to  make  that  possibL 
but  we  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  any  irr 
pression  that  we  in  Unesco  are  trying  to  "go  I 
alone." 

Skeptics  doubt  that  Unesco  can  mobilize  enoug 
international  understanding  to  make  any  real  dil 
ference  in  the  present  world  situation.  I  woul 
be  inclined  to  agree  if  Unesco  were  the  entii 
United  Nations.  But  as  one  part  of  a  larger  strui 
ture,  Unesco's  contribution  may  mean  the  diffei 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  I  doubt  tbi 
the  United  Nations  can  succeed  unless  Unesc 
does.  On  one  thing  all  delegates  to  this  confei 
ence  are  agreed :  that  Unesco  has  a  priceless  ass< 
in  the  vision,  vigor,  and  ability  of  its  Directc 
General,  Dr.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Last  April  * 
held  in  the  United  States  a  national  conference  o 
Unesco  which  was  attended  by  2,500  delegaw 
from  the  48  States  of  our  Union,  and  by  some  6,01 
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sitors  from  the  Cleveland  community.  It  was 
ir  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the  Director  General, 
e  has  left  with  us  an  enduring  imprint,  an  en- 
iring  memory,  and  an  enduring  inspiration. 
We  sometimes  are  told  that  a  country  gets  the 
iders  it  deserves ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  or- 
inizations.     I  can  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  merits 

Unesco  if  it  has  deserved  Dr.  Torres  Bodet. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  Director 
aieral's  report  on  activities  of  Unesco  in  the 
months  since  he  entered  into  office.  I  can  well 
iderstand  the  difficulties  which  he  has  faced,  and 
lich  he  describes  in  the  first  pages  of  his  report, 
any  of  us  here  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
cruiting  competent  staff  for  a  national  opera- 
m.  How  infinitely  more  complex  are  the  prob- 
ns  of  securing  the  services  of  an  able  secretariat, 
awn  from  many  countries,  to  perform  new  tasks 

an  international  character  requiring  knowl- 
ge  and  skills  of  a  different  order  from  those  of 
national  service.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
oblems  of  recruitment  and  continuity  in  the 
cretariat  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
Dr.  Torres  Bodet  has  given  to  us  an  enlighten- 
g  review  of  the  problems  of  Unesco  as  he  sees 
em  from  his  point  of  vantage  as  the  Director 
meral  of  our  organization.  He  has  told  us  that 
vesco  must  simplify  its  program.  I  heartily 
d  emphatically  agree.  I  admit  that  I  find  con- 
lerable  difficulty  in  understanding  all  the  impli- 
tions  of  the  bountiful  resolutions  which  were 
ssed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ee. I  have  given  considerable  study  to  them, 
t  I  am  frequently  embarrassed  by  being  asked 
explain  some  obscure  item  which  I  have  either 
t  noticed  or  not  understood.  Probably  this  dif- 
ulty  arises  in  part  from  defects  in  the  way  in 
lich  we  formulate  some  of  our  resolutions.  We 
ve  not  always  made  clear  precisely  what  contri- 
tion to  Unesco's  central  purpose  each  project  is 
pposed  to  make,  nor  does  the  program  as  a  whole 
;m  to  be  guided  by  a  central  purpose.  I  have 
id  what  I  believe  it  should  be.  The  program 
tivities  of  Unesco  must  be  simplified,  concen- 
ited,  and  pointed  always  with  certainty  toward 
b  development  of  foundational  understanding 
eded  in  the  peacemaking  of  the  United  Nations. 
[  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point, 
world  community  of  minds  with  peace  as  the 
itral  aim  will  not  be  developed  by  a  single 
oject  or  a  single  program.  Unesco's  efforts  must 
nmand  the  active  participation  of  intellectuals 
d  the  masses  of  the  people  everywhere.  This 
?ersity  of  effort  is  required.  But  I  am  quite 
indent  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained — 
d  good  results  must  not  be  delayed — by  focusing 
i  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  coopera- 
n  Unesco  fosters  on  the  issues,  concepts,  and 
oblems  crucial  to  the  nations  efforts  to  build  an 
during  peace. 

■tober   10,   1949 
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The  Executive  Board  has  submitted  to  us  a  sug- 
gested code  of  policy  consisting  of  18  general 
directives,  which  is  intended  to  help  remedy  the 
present  difficulty  of  diffusion  and  confusion. 
While  the  policy  code  is  an  excellent  beginning, 
I  must  confess  that  these  18  directives  do  not 
appear  to  the  delegation  to  accomplish  fully  the 
fine  purpose  intended.  Bather  than  adopt  these 
directives  as  they  are  now  presented  to  us,  we  would 
prefer  that  they  be  referred  back  to  the  Executive 
Board  for  redrafting  in  the  light  of  the  revised 
program  which  we  expect  to  have  presented  to 
us  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Conference. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  under- 
stand my  delight  when  I  noted  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's assertion  that  our  difficulty  is  not  merely 
one  of  expressing  more  clearly  and  simply  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  It  goes  deeper  than  that.  We 
have  still  to  agree  upon  basic  objectives  and  a 
plan  of  work.  We  must  continue  to  clarify  our 
aims.  No  complete  and  final  definition  is  likely 
to  be  formulated.  Great  philosophers  continue 
year  after  year  to  try  to  explain  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion, and  no  one  is  ever  completely  satisfied  with 
the  explanation,  including  the  philosophers  them- 
selves. This  fact,  however,  does  not  absolve  us 
from  the  responsibility  for  a  renewed  effort  to 
clarify  our  goal.  Certainly  I  agreed  with  the  Di- 
rector General  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere 
number  of  activities  of  Unesco  that  induces  con- 
fusion as  it  is  the  absence  of  one  or  more  clearly 
discernible  plans.  Thus,  I  hope  there  will  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Conference,  a  drastic  revision  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Unesco  should  be  presented,  organized 
around  a  relatively  few  major  projects.  We  must, 
indeed,  concentrate  and  integrate  the  activities 
of  Unesco. 

But  I  trust  we  can  agree  on  more  than  that, 
for  it  is  not  enough  to  concentrate  and  integrate 
in  a  vacuum.  We  must  firmly  establish  the  frame 
of  reference  with  vital  purposes  within  which  we 
concentrate  and  integrate  the  program.  I  venture 
to  make  two  or  three  suggestions  which  I  hope  will 
be  considered  when  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Director  General  refashion  the  program  for  our 
consideration. 

First,  let  us  recall  that  while  Unesco  draws  its 
mandate  from  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
it  must  be  operated,  as  I  have  said,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
world  community  is  needed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
sion to  enable  international  justice  and  an  inter- 
national political  organization  to  function.  The 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  are  the 
best  expressions  in  institutional  form  which  the 
world  community  now  possesses.  Unesco  exists 
to  strengthen  that  community,  and  in  particular 
to  strengthen  the  system  of  the  United  Nations. 

How  can  Unesco  best  serve  the  United  Nations  ? 
I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered by  every  delegate  who  proposes  a  project 
to  be  undertaken  by  Unesco,  or  who  votes  on  a 
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budget  estimate  during  this  conference,  and  by  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  Director  General  as  they 
reflect  on  the  future  program  of  Unesco.  Unesco 
can  command,  to  a  degree  unparalleled  by  any 
other  organization,  the  interest  and  support  of 
educators,  scientists,  and  scholars ;  it  can  exert  an 
immense  influence  through  radio,  press,  and  films. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Director  General  to 
invite  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  heads  of  the  other  eight  sister  agen- 
cies to  submit  for  his  consideration  three  or  four 
projects  which  Unesco,  as  the  educational  arm 
of  the  United  Nations,  might  well  undertake,  in 
order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole  system? 
Could  he  not,  by  such  a  request,  at  once  make 
clear  that  Unesco  accepts  this  responsibility  to 
the  world  community,  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  these  other 
organizations? 

Unesco  is  designed  as  a  major  agency  of  the 
cultural  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century.    This 
is  a  revolution  like  the  French  Revolution  and 
other  great  revolutions  of  history,  in  the  sense  that 
it  aims  to  spread  possession  of  the  instruments 
of  power  among  all  the  people.    Scholarship,  edu- 
cation, and  art  are  instruments  of  power  in  the 
modern  world.    Held  closely  in  the  hands  of  a 
fortunate  elite,  they  may  be  exploited  to  buttress 
privilege  and  block  the  growth  of   democracy. 
But  when  all  the  people  have  access  to  knowledge 
and  skill  and  may  share  in  the  cultural  riches  of 
mankind,  tyranny  and  aggression  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible.     This  cultural 
revolution,  asserting  the  right  of  all  human  beings 
to  education  and  to  the  benefits  of  research  and 
artistic  creation,  is  vigorously  under  way.   Unesco 
was  created  to  facilitate  the  revolution  as  neces- 
sary to  the  spread  of  international  understanding 
and  the  growth  of  the  world  community.    Unesco 
is  not  for  the  few.   It  is  for  the  many.    It  is  for  all. 
This  is  why  Unesco  must  proceed  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  expanded  program  of  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  world.    That  is  why 
the  delegation  supports  an  energetic  campaign  of 
fundamental  education  not  only  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  Unesco  but  also  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  program  of  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development.    This  is  why,  too,  the  United 
States  delegation  urges  that  still  more  effective 
use  be  made  of  the  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion—the radio,  the  film,  and  the  printed  word. 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  recently  of  the  pro- 
posed technical  assistance  program  for  the  so- 
called  "backward  areas  of  the  world."  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  American  delegation  has 
asked,  "What  is  to  be  done  to  help  the  areas  that 
are  going  backward?"  I  hope  Unesco  can  assist 
in  reversing  that  retrograde  movement  and  that 
all  the  world  can  advance  together  in  peace  and 
human  dignity. 
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Unesco  must  cling  firmly  and  unflinchingly  t( 
the  ideas  of  free  inquiry,  freely  carried  on  anc 
freely  communicated. 

The  United  States  has  signed  the  convention  t< 
facilitate  the  international  interchange  of  audio 
visual  materials  of  an  educational  character ;  it  i: 
our  earnest  hope  that  other  nations  will  do  like 
wise  and  that  this  convention,  the  first  to  be  nego 
tiated  under  Unesco's  auspices,  will  be  rapidb 
brought  into  effect.  While  we  urge  the  adoptioi 
of  the  present  convention,  we  favor  continuing 
efforts  to  enlarge  its  scope  to  include  other  educa 
tional  materials. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  reaffirm 
its  faith  and  confidence  in  Unesco.  We  are  prom 
of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  our  na 
tional  commission  to  win  support  for  Unesco  ii 
our  own  country.  I  do  not  know  to  what  exten 
we  may  be  considered  to  have  failed  to  take  actio; 
on  specific  tasks  proposed  to  us  by  the  Directo 
General.  No  doubt  we,  like  other  member  states 
have  been  remiss  to  some  extent. 

I  wish  to  give  this  pledge  to  the  Director  Gen 
eral,  as  the  representative  here  of  the  United  State 
delegation  of  the  United  States  National  Commis 
sion  for  Unesco,  and  of  the  Government  of  th 
United  States :  the  United  States  will,  during  th 
coming  year,  redouble  its  efforts  to  bring  into  sen 
ice  of  Unesco  our  learned  groups,  our  great  civi 
and  cultural  organizations,  and  our  media  of  mas 
communication.  We  shall  welcome  recommend? 
tions  from  the  Director  General.  We  shall  do  a 
in  our  power  to  carry  them  out.  If  we  are  negl. 
gent  we  shall  gladly  accept  his  reproof.  We  sha 
bear  in  mind  that  peace  is  made  in  the  village! 
the  towns,  in  the  schools,  the  homes ;  and  whei 
it  lies  in  our  power  to  build  the  peace,  we  will  pi 
forward  our  utmost  strength. 
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?he  General  Assembly's  59-member  Ad  Hoc  Po- 
cal  Committee  completed  consideration  of  the 
blem  of  the  independence  of  Korea  on  October 
rith  the  adoption  of  the  joint  proposal  of  the 
ited  States,  Australia,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
es  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
:sion  on  Korea  with  increased  powers,  includ- 
the  authority  to  "observe  and  report  any  de- 
Dpments  which  might  lead  to  or  otherwise  in- 
ve  military  conflict  in  Korea."  The  vote  was 
n  favor  to  6  opposed  (Slav  bloc) ,  with  5  absten- 
is.  The  Commission  retains  6  of  the  7  present 
nbers  (Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  France, 
[ia,  the  Philippines)  and  adds  Turkey  to  re- 
ce  Syria  which  did  not  feel  able  to  continue  its 
resentation  on  the  Commission.  A  Soviet  pro- 
al  to  terminate  the  Commission  immediately 
!  rejected  by  44  opposed  to  6  in  favor  (Slav 
})> 

ian  Colonies 

reneral  debate  on  how  the  United  Nations 
uld  dispose  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in 
*ica  is  nearing  conclusion  in  the  General  Assent- 
's Political  and  Security  Committee,  with  gen- 
1  agreement  that  Libya  should  be  granted  in- 
endence,  though  views  as  to  the  procedure 
y.    Divergent  views  have  also  been  expressed 

0  a  solution  for  Eritrea  and  Somaliland. 

>r.  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  United  States  told 
Committee  on  the  opening  day  of  debate  that 
delegation  would  support  the  establishment  of 
independent  and  unified  Libya  (composed  of 
enaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan)  at  a  defi- 
i  date  in  the  near  future.    With  regard  to  Eri- 

1  the  United  States  considered  that  the  best  so- 
on would  be  the  incorporation  of  all  but  the 
tern  province  into  Ethiopia  with  the  western 
vince  going  to  the  Sudan.  Italian  Somaliland 
uld  be  "assisted  toward  the  goal  of  independ- 
i  through  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United 
ions,"  with  Italy  assigned  the  administration 
he  trusteeship. 

'he  British  views  coincide  with  those  of  the 
:ted  States,  as  do  the  French  general  views, 
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though  the  French  delegate  suggested  that  pend- 
ing independence  of  Libya,  separate  governments 
should  be  organized  for  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica, 
and  the  Fezzan.  The  Soviet  proposal  would  grant 
Libya  immediate  independence  with  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  and  military  personnel  and  the 
liquidation  of  all  military  bases  there  within  3 
months.  The  Soviet  proposal  for  Eritrea  was  in- 
dependence after  5  years,  during  which  period  it 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil through  an  administrator  assisted  by  an  advi- 
sory committee,  to  include  among  others  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ethiopia  was  to  receive  a  part  of  Eritrea 
providing  her  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  same 
trusteeship  arrangement  were  envisaged  in  the 
Soviet  proposal  for  Italian  Somaliland  as  for 
Eritrea. 

Count  Carlo  Sforza,  the  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, proposed  a  "unitary  structure"  for  Libya 
which  could  preserve  the  common  historical  herit- 
age of  its  past,  with  an  "apposite  Federal  Coun- 
cil" to  be  set  up  to  protect  the  common  interest  of 
the  independent  states  to  be  formed.  Tripolitania 
should  have  immediate  independence,  he  said.  He 
also  proposed  independence  for  Eritrea  and  Itali- 
an trusteeship  over  Somaliland  until  that  country 
is  ready  for  independence. 

After  completion  of  the  general  debate,  the  sub- 
committee, set  up  to  examine  requests  for  hearings 
made  by  various  political  parties  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  former  Italian  colonies,  will 
report  to  the  full  Committee.  Consideration  of 
specific  proposals  made  during  the  general  debate 
will  follow. 

Technical  Assistance 

Approval  of  an  expanded  technical  assistance 
program  for  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
has  been  widely  expressed  by  United  Nations  mem- 
bers m  debate  before  the  General  Assembly's  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Committee  of  the  proposed 
program  drawn  up  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Representatives  of  certain  countries 
have  stressed  their  need  of  technical  assistance  and 
capital,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  safeguards 
against  political  or  economic  pressure.  Repre- 
sentatives of  economically  developed  countries  ex- 
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pressed  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  as  well  as  to 
economic  development  of  the  receiving  countries. 
Most  of  the  representatives  agreed  that  the  pro- 
gram as  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  represented  a  practical  and  constructive 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Thus  far,  opposition  has  been  expressed  only  by 
representatives  of  Poland  and  Byelorussia.  They 
contended  among  other  things  that  the  program  is 
not  practical  as  it  now  stands,  and  that  it  would 
lead  to  exploitation  of  other  countries  by  Ameri- 
can and  British  interests. 

Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 

A  proposal  to  request  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  connection  with 
the  alleged  violations  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania was  presented  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  on  October  4  by 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposal  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  jointly 
sponsored  by  Bolivia,  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Cohen  stressed  that  the  United  States 
was  concerned  only  with  the  observance  of  human 
rights,  not  internal  policies.  In  a  review  of  events 
in  the  three  countries,  Mr.  Cohen  confirmed  previ- 
ously made  charges  of  Rumanian  religious  repres- 
sions against  Christians  and  Jews,  recounted  the 
"single-list"  ballot  and  "purely  mechanical  elec- 
tion" in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  told  how  all 
political  or  press  opposition  in  these  states  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Not  only  was  the  judiciary  per- 
verted for  political  purposes  but  the  Communist 
regime  in  Hungary,  "having  no  further  democratic 
opposition  to  destroy,  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
widespread  purges  of  Communist  collaborators 
who  have  become  suspects."  He  outlined  the  fail- 
ure of  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  efforts 
to  get  cooperation  in  using  treaty  procedures 
against  the  violators.  The  accused  governments 
sought  to  justify  their  conduct  on  legal  grounds, 
Mr.  Cohen  added,  and  therefore  the  United  States, 
Bolivia,  and  Canada  urged  that  the  General  As- 
sembly request  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  legal  questions 


regarding  the  applicability  and  functioning  of  th> 
treaty  procedure.  He  pledged  United  States  ac 
ceptance  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  binding 
stating  that  the  United  States  felt,  as  a  treat; 
signatory,  that  it  was  entitled  to  an  authoritativ 
determination  of  this  important  issue. 

Thus  far  in  the  general  debate,  most  of  th 
spokesmen  have  expressed  support  for  the  propo 
sal  to  request  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna 
tional  Court  of  Justice.  The  United  Kingdon 
representative  gave  a  detailed  indictment  agains 
three  countries  for  their  repression  of  civil  liber 
ties. 

Australia  proposed  direct  General  Assembly  ac 
tion  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inves 
tigate  and  report  on  the  situation  in  Bulgaria 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  and  contended  that  ai 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justic 
would  prove  of  little  assistance  toward  a  solution. 

The  Polish  representative,  contending  that  th 
interpretation  of  the  peace  treaties  was  clearly  out 
side  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  th 
United  Nations  had  no  authority  to  intervene  i 
matters  which  are  within  the  domestic  jurisdictio: 
of  any  state,  devoted  almost  an  hour-long  state 
ment  to  an  attack  on  the  "moral  qualifications"  o 
Australia,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdon 
and  Bolivia,  stating  that  the  "accusers"  were  guilt 
of  numberless  violations  of  human  rights. 

U.N.  Postal  Administration 

On  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Unite 
Nations  Postal  Administration,  the  General  Ai 
sembly's  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Commii 
tee  on  September  30  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  34  to 
with  8  abstentions,  a  resolution  requesting  the  Se< 
retary-General  "to  continue  the  preparation  ( 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment"  c 
such  an  administration  and  to  submit  a  new  repoi 
to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Assembly.  Tr 
idea  of  establishing  a  Postal  Administration  ws 
approved  "in  principle"  by  the  last  General  Ai 
sembly.  The  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary 
General  for  the  Department  of  Conference  an 
General  Services  pointed  out  to  the  Commits 
that  the  whole  question  needed  further  investigf 
tion  and  advice  before  being  initiated  and  that 
could  not  in  any  case  be  put  into  effect  before  tl 
United  Nations  moved  to  its  permanent  headqua: 
ters  in  New  York. 
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ited  Sept.  23,  1949 

etter  from  the  U.S.  Representative 

i  the  United  Nations  to  the  Secretary-General 

New  York,  20  September  1949. 

Under  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have 
le  honor  to  refer  to  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
ition  of  30  April  1949  (272  (III)  y  on  the  ques- 
on  of  observance  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  of 
uman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In  this 
^solution  the  General  Assembly  noted  with  satis- 
iction  that  steps  had  been  taken  by  several  sig- 
atories  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  regarding  the 
larges  made  against  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria 
id  Hungary  and  expressed  the  hope  that  measures 
ould  be  diligently  applied,  in  accordance  with 
le  Treaties,  in  order  to  ensure  respect  for  human 
ghts  and  fundamental  freedoms.  The  Assembly 
rew  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
aria  and  Hungary  to  their  obligations  under  the 
eace  Treaties,  including  the  obligation  to  coop- 
*ate  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  and  decided 
)  retain  the  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  fourth 
sssion.  On  20  August  1949,  the  Government  of 
ustralia  proposed  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of 
ie  fourth  session  the  question  of  observance  of 
.indamental  freedoms  and  human  rights  in 
umania. 

As  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
ith  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  the  United 
tates  has  instituted  measures  referred  to  in  the 
3ove-mentioned  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
smbly. 

1.  In  its  notes  of  2  April  1949  (Annexes  1,  2 
id  3),2  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
rnnally  charged  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania  with  violations  of  the  re- 
active clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties  obligating 
lem  to  secure  to  their  peoples  the  enjoyment  of 
uman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.    The 

1  Bulletin  of  May  15,  1949,  p.  613. 
8  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1949,  p.  450. 
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United  States  Government  requested  that  reme- 
dial measures  be  taken  by  the  three  Governments. 
The  Governments  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania replied  in  notes  delivered  on  8,  21,  and  18 
April  1949,  respectively  (Annexes  4,  5  and  6.)3 

2.  Since  in  these  notes  the  three  Governments 
denied  that  they  had  violated  the  Treaty  provi- 
sions and  indicated  their  unwillingness  to  adopt 
the  requested  remedial  measures,  the  United  States 
Government  informed  them  that  in  its  view  dis- 
putes had  arisen  concerning  the  interpretation  and 
execution  of  the  respective  Treaties  of  Peace.  In 
the  notes  delivered  by  the  American  Legations  in 
Sofia,  Budapest  and  Bucharest  on  31  May  1949 
(Annexes  7,  8  and  9),4  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment invoked  the  relevant  Treaty  Articles  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  by  the 
Heads  of  Diplomatic  Missions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Soviet  Union  and  United  States  in  the  three 
capitals  (Article  36  of  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria, 
Article  40  of  the  Treaty  with  Hungary,  Article  38 
of  the  Treaty  with  Rumania) .  The  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Mission  in  the  three  capitals  requested 
their  Soviet  and  British  colleagues  to  meet  with 
them  to  consider  the  disputes,  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  those  Articles  (Annexes 
10,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15). 5  The  Ministers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  expressed  their  willingness  to 
comply  with  this  request  (Annexes  16, 17  and  18). 6 
However,  the  Soviet  Government  declined,  in  a 
note  of  11  June  1949,  to  authorize  its  representa- 
tives to  discuss  the  matter  (Annex  19 ).7  The 
Soviet  Government  rejected  a  further  request  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  reconsider  its 
position  (Annexes  20  and  21  ).8  On  27  July  1949, 
the  Government  of  Bulgaria  addressed  a  note  to 
the  United  States  Government  setting  forth  its 
view  that  the  settlement  procedures  provided  for 

*  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  755. 

*  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  756. 

6  Not  here  printed.  For  a  statement  by  Acting  Secretary 
Webb  on  these  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  June  12, 1949,  p  759 

Not  here  printed. 

7  Not  here  printed.  For  a  statement  by  Aeting  Secretary 
Webb  on  the  Soviet  note,  see  Bulletin  of  June  26,  1949, 
p.  824. 

8  Bulletin  of  July  11, 1949,  p.  29. 
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in  Article  36  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Bulgaria 
were  not  applicable  (Annex  22). 1 

3.  As  a  result,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  additional 
Peace  Treaty  procedure  which  envisages  the  estab- 
lishment of  commissions  composed  in  each  case  of 
one  representative  of  each  party  to  the  dispute  and 
a  third  member  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
two  parties  from  nationals  of  a  third  country.  In 
its  notes  delivered  on  1  August  1949  (Annexes  23, 
24  and  25)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
requested  the  Governments  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  to  join  with  it  in  naming  these  com- 


missions.4 The  three  Governments  rejected  this 
request  in  their  notes  dated  26  August,  1  Septem- 
ber and  2  September  1949,  respectively  (Annexes 
26,  27  and  28). 5  On  19  September  1949,  the 
United  States  addressed  further  notes  to  the  Lroy- 
ernments  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  in 
which  it  restated  its  views  on  the  disputed  issues 
(Annexes  29,  30  and  31). 6 

I  am  attaching  in  the  Annex  copies  of  the  notes 
exchanged  in  this  matter,  with  a  request  that  you, 
Mr.  Secretary-General,  be  kind  enough  to  circulate 
copies  of  this  communication  and  of  the  notes  to 
all  members  of  the  General  Assembly  m  connec- 
tion with  the  impending  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Warren  R.  Austin 


U.S.  Supports  Resolution  for  Conciliation  Commission  for  Greece 


Statement  hy  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 2 


The  United  States  delegation  supports  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Australian  delegation  that  we  make 
a  new  effort  through  the  principal  officers  of  this 
Committee  and  the  General  Assembly  to  obtain 
by  conciliation  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  existing 
differences  between  Greece  and  her  northern  neigh- 
bors. It  is  our  hope  that  this  effort  may  be  made 
before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
Balkan  Committee's  report.  We  hope  that  the 
chances  of  success  of  the  proposed  conciliation 
committee  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  provocative 
debate  on  the  substantive  issues. 

Last  year's  report  of  the  Balkan  Committee  as 
well  as  this  year's  report  of  that  Committee  has 
fully  familiarized  us  with  the  issues.3  Although 
some  of  the  states  concerned  continue  to  ignore  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly  and  continue  to  en- 
danger peace  by  aiding  and  fomenting  guerrilla 
activity  against  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  support  given  to  Greece  by  states 
which  do  respect  the  Charter  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Assembly,  the  danger  to  peace  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  substantially  reduced.  It  is 
happily  becoming  apparent  that  the  Charter  and 

1  Not  here  printed. 

■  Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Sept. 
28,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Cohen  is  a 
U  S.  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

'For  additional  information  on  Greece  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  19,  1949,  p.  407. 
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the  recommendations  of  the  Assembly  cannot  fo 
treated  as  if  they  were  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

Last  year's  Assembly  President,  Mr.  J^vat< 
stated  on  May  19  that  "an  early  attempt  [by  th 
Conciliation  Committee]  to  complete  its  worl 
might  well  be  successful."  The  Balkan  Committe 
in  its  1949  supplementary  report  also  recom 
mended  that  during  the  fourth  session  of  th 
General  Assembly  "an  effort  be  made  .  .  .  toreac 
a  pacific  settlement  of  existing  differences"  betwee 
Greece  and  her  northern  neighbors.  Under  thes 
circumstances,  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  mak 
another  good  faith  effort  to  bring  about  a  solutio 
through  conciliation.  We  can  trust  the  prmcipj 
officers  of  our  Committee  and  of  the  Assembl 
to  accomplish  this  if  it  is  possible  and  to  see  th* 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  carry  provisions  ad( 
quate  to  insure  their  observance. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  the  states  coi 
cerned  genuinely  desire  a  pacific  settlement  ( 
their  differences,  that  settlement  should  be  reache 
without  undue  delay. 

It  should  not  need  to  be  reiterated  that  the  neigl 
bors  of  Greece  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  h 
internal  affairs.  Good  neighbors  do  not  lndulj 
in  civil  warmongering.  If  we  really  want  to  gr 
Greece  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  in  freedo 
her  war-shattered  political  and  economic  life,  t 
must  see  that  the  external  threats  which  have  e: 
dangered  her  security  are  removed. 

4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15,  1949,  p.  238. 
6  Not  here  printed.    For  a  summary  of  the  notes,  s 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1949,  p.  456. 
•  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1949,  p.  514. 
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Nor  should  it  need  to  be  reiterated  that  inter- 
ational  treaties  regulate  the  boundaries  of  Greece 
id  her  northern  neighbors.  Under  the  Charter 
ley  are  not  subject  to  change  by  force  or  threat 
E  force.  In  our  view,  it  cannot  advance  the  cause 
f  conciliation  and  peaceful  settlement  to  intro- 
uce  at  this  time  extraneous  territorial  issues. 
The  terms  of  reference  of  the  counciliation  com- 
ission  proposed  by  Australia  are  broad  and  flex- 
ile enough  to  enable  the  Commission  to  fulfill  its 
isk  if  all  the  states  concerned  are  genuinely  de- 
rous  of  seeing  that  task  fulfilled. 
The  United  States  interest  in  Greece  is  an  inter- 


est in  peace.  The  United  States  has  no  special 
interests  in  Greece  which  in  any  way  threaten  the 
security  of  the  Balkan  countries  or  any  other 
country. 

We  certainly  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist 
the  Conciliation  Commission  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  if  it  is  set  up  by  this 
Committee. 

Of  course,  it  is  our  view  that  if  the  Conciliation 
Commission  is  unable  to  effect  a  pacific  settlement 
within  the  time  proposed  in  the  Australian  draft, 
this  Committee  should  proceed  to  consider  and  act 
upon  the  Balkan  Committee's  report.  We  should 
not  conclude  the  present  session  without  taking 
some  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  continued 
fomenting  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  Greece  in 
violation  of  the  Charter. 


tomic  Energy:  A  Specific  Problem  of  the  United  Nations 

</  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 1 


Tonight  we  honor  Trygve  Lie  because  of  his 
ihieyements  as  the  chief  administrative  officer 
1  an  international  organization  whose  universality 
rings  together  races  and  states  having  differing 
istoms,  habits,  and  historical  background.  He 
is  had  the  courage,  intrinsic  honesty,  balanced 
idgment,  and  diplomatic  poise  to  maintain  an 
cclusively  international  character  in  the  perform- 
lce  of  his  responsibilities  as  Secretary-General, 
[e  has  commanded  the  respect  of  the  member  na- 
ons  for  the  principle  that  his  office  and  his  staff 
lall  not  be  influenced  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ssponsibilities  by  national  pressure. 
Additional  functions  also  are  entrusted  to  him 
f  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
ouncil,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  General 
ssembly.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
ecretary-General  and  his  staff  have  the  difficult 
)le  not  only  of  maintaining  impartiality,  but  of 
aiding  even  the  appearance  of  partiality.  They 
lall  not  seek  nor  receive  instructions  from  any 
overnment  or  from  any  other  authority  external 
)  the  organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any 
"tion  which  might  reflect  upon  their  position  as 
iternational  officials  responsible  only  to  the 
rganization. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
laracter  of  this  great  man.    As  one  who  has  had 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
nited  Nations  in  honor  of  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General 
.  the  United  Nations  on  Sept.  29, 1949,  and  released  to  the 
ress  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
ie  same  date. 
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opportunity  to  observe  him  in  his  achievements,  I 
join  this  popular  organization  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations  in  attesting  to 
his  impartiality,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  great  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  is  expected  to  be  the 
guardian  and  expounder  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  organization.  The  Secretary- 
General,  under  the  Charter,  has  the  special  duty 
of  acting  in  all  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  His  service 
throughout  the  brief  life  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  steadily  directed  by  these  great  lights : 
to  maintain  peace,  to  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  to  achieve  cooperation,  and  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations. 

Secretary-General  Lie,  by  deed  and  by  public 
utterances,  has  been  an  expounder  of  principles 
which  have  been  effective  to  some  degree  to  main- 
tain peace  in  every  dispute  and  situation  that 
might  have  caused  war  of  international  character 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue.  These  princi- 
ples have  prevailed  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic 
virtue  and  because  of  the  perseverance  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  Nations  in  their  application. 
They  have  not  been  made  to  prevail  by  force  or  by 
threat  of  force.  They  have  been  successful  to  a 
marked  degree  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
sanctions  and  the  lack  of  peace  forces. 

Now,  they  have  not  worked  perfectly,  and  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted.    But  under  the  patient  and  firm  leadership 
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of  Secretary-General  Lie  the  United  Nations  has 
advanced  despite  all  obstacles,  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  its  structure  and  the  perfecting  of  its 
service  in  maintaining  peace. 

Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

However,  I  do  wish  to  mention  a  matter  that 
occupies  the  attention  of  all  people  at  this  very 
moment,  namely,  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

After  nearly  3  years  of  work,  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  developed  a  plan  for 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy.  It  provides  tor 
an  international  agency  which  will  have  power 
adequate  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  to  all 
nations  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  peaceful 
benefits  of  atomic  energy.  The  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  session  in 
Paris  last  fall.  After  careful  study  and  exhaus- 
tive debate,  46  nations  voted  their  approval  of  that 
plan  The  only  votes  against  it  were  those  ot  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  five  states  then  associated 

W1Many  of  us  hoped  that  this  decisive  judgment  of 
the  international  community  would  prove  to  be  a 
decisive  step  on  the  road  toward  securing  agree- 
ment on  an  effective  and  enforceable  system  of  in- 
ternational control.  At  the  very  least,  we  hoped 
that  the  small  minority  in  opposition  would  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  the  plan  approved  by  so  large 
a  ma j  ority  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  the  rec- 
ord since  then  has  not  sustained  those  hopes. 

The  Soviet  representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  refused  to  negotiate  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  Soviet  proposals  which  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Assembly  found  to  be 
wholly  inadequate,  if  not  dangerous. 

The  Soviet  plan  provides  that  nations  shall  con- 
tinue to  own  explosive  atomic  materials.  The  ma- 
jority believes  that  under  such  conditions  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  secret  diversion  of  ex- 
plosive atomic  materials  into  weapons. 

The  Soviet  plan  provides  that  nations  shall  con- 
tinue to  own,  operate,  and  manage  plants  for  mak- 
ing or  using  atomic  materials.  The  majority  be- 
lieves that  no  system  of  checking  or  inspection 
could  prevent  the  secret  diversion  of  explosive 
materials  from  plants  that  are  nationally  owned 
and  nationally  operated.  .  . 

The  Soviet  plan  provides  only  for  periodic  in- 
spection that  is  limited  to  declared  facilities,  with 
inspection  of  secret  facilities  permitted  only  when 
there  is  evidence  that  such  facilities  exist.  But  no 
means  are  provided  for  the  gathering  of  such 
evidence. 
The  Soviet  plan  provides  that  the  suggested 


international  agency  would  be  required  to  refer  its 
recommendations  for  action  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil where  the  power  of  the  veto  could  be  exercised 
upon  them.  The  majority  is  unable  to  conceive  of 
effective  enforcement  under  such  a  plan. 

The  Soviet  representative  was  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  any  but  these  Soviet  proposals  which  the 
majority  found  wholly  inadequate. 

As  a  result,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly that  it  felt  unable  to  do  anything  practi- 
cable or  useful  at  the  Commission  level  until  the 
six  powers,  namely,  Canada,  China,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Umtec 
States,  have  found  through  consultation  that  s 
basis  for  agreement  exists.    These  are  the  states 
which  originally  sponsored  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.    These  are  the  states  which,  as  per 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  have  pri 
mary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peaci 
and  security,  plus  Canada,  which  has  played  ; 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  atomic  energj 
The  consultations  among  these  six  powers  ar 
now  in  progress.     Their  eighth  meeting  took  placi 
this  very  day.    Because  the  group  is  small,  be 
cause  it  brings  together  those  on  whom  responsi 
bility  must  weigh  most  heavily,  and  because  i 
works  in  private,  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  achiev 
better  exchange  of  ideas  than  is  possible  in  th 
public  meetings  of  the  larger  Commission. 

I  speak  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  United  State 
policy  but  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  earnest  desire  c 
all  mankind  when  I  express  the  hope  that  th 
Soviet  Union,  in  these  new  negotiations,  will  tat 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  this  grave  problem. 
The  United  States,  from  the  time  of  the  threi 
power  declaration  in  1945,  has  striven  for  a  sy: 
tem  of  international  control  of  atomic  energ 
which  would  make  effective  the  prohibition  < 
atomic  weapons. 

The  plan  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  a] 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  only  plan  yet  devised  whu 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  atomic  war,  stop  n 
tional  rivalries  in  atomic  materials  and  weapon 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  interests  of  a 
nations,  whether  large  or  small,  in  the  develo; 
ment  and  equitable  distribution  of  atomic  enerj 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Notwithstanding  this  b 
lief,  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  consider  serious 
and  objectively  any  proposal  that  is  directed  to  tl 
same  purpose. 

In  awareness  of  the  grave  tasks  that  lie  ahea 
I  reassert  my  faith  in  the  growth  and  success 
the  United  Nations.  Its  great  principles  coi 
mand  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  the  wor) 
In  the  matter  of  atomic  energy,  as  in  other  pre 
lems  which  beset  the  world,  no  nation  can  for  loi 
insist  on  traditional  concepts  of  national  sov< 
eignty  when  they  find  themselves  opposed  to  t 
interests  of  mankind. 
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Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Charles  Yost,   Special  Assistant  to   the  Ambassador-at- 

Large,  Department  of  State 

Principal  Executive  Officer 

r»nvirl  H  Power,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  United 
NatLrPolitical  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Assistants 

Elizabeth  A.  Brown,  International  Administration  Staff, 
Department  of  State 

Betty  C.  Gough,  International  Administration  Staff,  De- 
partment of  State 

Assistants  to  Representatives 

Lucius  Battle,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Depart- 

WiDiamH.  A.  Mills,  Special  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Neil  Potter,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Compton 
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Josephine  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Malvina  Thompson,  Assistant  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Secretary-General 

Richard  S.  Winslow,  Secretary-General,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Deputy  Secretary-General 

Thomas  F.  Power,  Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary-General,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Special  Assistants 

Albert  F  Bender,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Lee  B  Blanchard,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Information  Officer 

Porter  McKeever,  Public  Information  Adviser,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Assistants 

Arthur  Kaufman,  Division  of  International  Broadcasting 

Department  of  State  .Jr 

Frederick  T.  Rope,  United  States  Mission  to  the  Umtec 

Nations  .    .  ..     TT  ..   . 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Singer,  United  States  Mission  to  the  Unitei 

Nations  .,.    .  ^ 

Marshall    D.    Shulman,    United    States    Mission    to    th. 

United  Nations  .  ' 

Gilbert  W.  Stewart,  United  States  Mission  to  the  Unitei 

Nations  ...    .  ,,     TT  .,.' 

Chester  S.  Williams,  United  States  Mission  to  the  Unite. 

Nations 


Senate  Confirms  Nominations 
of  U.N.  Representatives 


Unesco 

On  Septembr  21, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  f  ollowin 
nominations  to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  to  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Oonferem 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultun 
Organization : 


George  V.  Allen 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

Luther  H, 


Miss  Martha  B.  Lucas 
Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Evans 


General  Assembly 

On  September  26, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follo\ 
ing  nominations  to  offices  in  the  United  Nations : 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  tl 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unite 
Nations : 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Warren  R.  Austin 
Philip  C.  Jessup 


John  Sherman  Cooper 

Alternate  representatives  of  the  United  States  of I  Ameri. 
to  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unite 
Nations : 


Wilson  M.  Compton 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen 


Charles  Fahy 
John  D.  Hickerson 


Mrs.  Ruth  Rohde 
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turth  Session  of  South  Pacific  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tnber  28  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
urth  session  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
heduled  to  be  held  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
rtober  22-November  5, 1949.  The  United  States 
legation  is  as  follows : 

'ting  Senior  Commissioner 

Iton  Shalleck,  attorney,  New  York,  New  York 

4ing  Commissioner 

sen  N.  Nielsen,  American  consul  general,  Sydney, 
Australia 

Ivisers 

[na  H.  Barr,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

indsor  G.  Hackler,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Claude  G.  Ross,  American  consul,  Noumea,  New 
iledonia,  Dr.  Felix  M.  Keesing,  professor  of  an- 
ropology  at  Stanford  University  and  regular 
nited  States  senior  commissioner,  and  Dr.  Karl 

Leebrick,  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
awaii  and  regular  United  States  alternate  com- 
issioner,  are  unable  to  attend  the  fourth  session, 
r.  Shalleck,  regular  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Niel- 
n,  regular  alternate  commissioner,  will  partici- 
tte  as  acting  senior  commissioner  and  acting 
immissioner  respectively. 

The  major  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  for 
e  fourth  session  of  the  Commission  include:  (1) 
)proval  of  the  annual  budget;  (2)  implementa- 
m  of  the  Commission's  work  program;  (3)  the 
)pointment  of  associate  members  and  arrange- 
ents  for  the  second  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific 
esearch  Council  (a  subsidiary  body  of  the  Com- 
ission) ;  (4)  study  of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
-am for  underdeveloped  areas;  and  (5)  arrange- 
ents  for  the  South  Pacific  Conference  which  is  to 
s  held  at  Suva,  Fiji  Islands  in  April  1950. 
The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  established 

May  1948,  as  a  regional  advisory  and  consulta- 
ve  body  on  social  and  economic  matters  to  the 
overnments  of  Australia,  France,  the  Nether- 
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lands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  territorial  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission comprises  15  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  administered 
by  these  participating  governments  and  which  lie 
wholly  or  in  part  south  of  the  Equator  and  east 
from  and  including  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 
The  Commission  is  designed  to  encourage  and  to 
strengthen  international  cooperation  in  advancing 
the  economic  and  social  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  territories.  The  third  session  was  held  in 
May  1949  at  Noumea,  the  headquarters  of  the 
group. 


IRO:   Sixth    Session    of   Executive    Committee   and 
Fourth  Session  of  General  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 30  that  the  President  has  appointed  George 
L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State,  as  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (Iro)  .  Appointed  as  alternate  rep- 
resentative was  Alvin  J.  Roseman,  United  States 
representative  for  Specialized  Agency  Affairs  at 
Geneva.  The  meetings  are  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Geneva,  October  6  and  11,  respectively. 

The  following  have  been  named  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  serve  as  advisers  on  the  United 
States  delegation: 

Col.   H.   T.   Brotherton,   United   States   Forces,   Austria, 

Vienna,  Austria 
Ugo  Carusi,  Chairman,  United  States  Displaced  Persons 

Commission 
Eric  M.  Hughes,  Headquarters,  European  Command  for 

the   Commander-in-Chief,   Heidelberg,   Germany 
Paul  J.  McCormack,  Headquarters,  European  Command 

for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Heidelberg,  Germany 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  finalize  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  June 
with  respect  to  the  completion  of  the  Iro  program 
and  the  termination  of  Iro  services  on  the  target 
date  of  June  30,  1950,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  Approved 


Statement  ly  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press 

by  the  White  House  September  26] 

I  have  today  approved  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949,  which  extends 
until  1951  our  trade-agreement  program,  free  of 
the  crippling  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  1948 
by  the  80th  Congress.  Through  this  wise  and  far- 
seeing  legislation,  the  United  States  reaffirms  its 
intention  of  pressing  forward  toward  expanded 
world  trade  at  a  time  when  such  action  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

In  the  first  phase  of  our  postwar  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  gave  our  primary  attention  to  re- 
storing the  productive  capacity  of  our  friendly 
neighbors  in  the  world  community.  In  this  task 
we  have  already  gone  a  long  way.  But  the  proc- 
ess of  postwar  readjustment  brought  an  inevi- 
table growth  of  restrictive  trade  and  financial 
measures  throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  per- 
mit these  barriers  to  remain  and  thus  stifle  a  pro- 
gressive rise  in  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
world,  which  would  provide  our  best  insurance  of 
a  peaceful  future. 

As  we  have  carried  out  temporary  programs  of 
financial  assistance,  we  have  increasingly  sought 
adjustments  tending  to  break  down  artificial  trade 
barriers  and  to  lead  toward  the  reestablishment  of 
expanding  and  competitive  world  trade,  the  per- 
manent objective  of  our  international  commercial 
policy.  We  envisage  a  reestablishment  of  eco- 
nomic balance  in  the  world  which  will  permit  our 
neighbors  now  receiving  our  assistance  m  securing 
needed  imports  to  become  self-supporting  through 
a  liberal  expansion  of  the  international  exchange 
of  goods  in  competitive  world  markets.  Only  m 
such  a  world  economy  can  we  foresee  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  and  rising  standards  of  living 
when  our  programs  of  financial  assistance  ter- 
minate. 
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Earlier  this  month,  representatives  of  our  gov 
eminent  came  to  agreement  in  Washington  witl 
British  and  Canadian  representatives  on  certaii 
courses  of  action  which  will  be  of  considerable  im 
mediate  assistance  in  easing  international  financia 
maladjustments.  But  it  was  recognized  by  al 
that  further  steps  are  needed  to  open  the  way  fo 
the  sound  expansion  of  international  trade  so  es 
sential  to  a  lasting  solution  of  basic  internationa 
economic  maladjustments.  From  the  long-rang 
standpoint,  it  is' clear  that  only  by  a  large  expan 
sion  of  our  purchases  of  foreign  goods  will  th 
needed  readjustment  in  international  economic 
relations  be  possible,  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
liberal  world-trading  system,  and  the  richer  worl 
it  offers.  We  must  reduce  our  own  barriers,  whei 
ever  possible,  to  permit  our  people  the  freest  acces 
to  the  foreign  goods  they  may  want  to  buy.  Th 
maintenance  and  the  enlargement  of  our  expor 
markets  are  impossible  without  a  substantial  eJ 
pansion  of  our  imports.  As  the  world's  greates 
creditor  nation,  it  is  our  special  responsibility  t 
welcome  imports. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Ac 
we  negotiated  and  put  into  effect  2  years  ago  th 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a  con 
prehensive  agreement  by  23  countries  for  the  r< 
duction  of  tariffs,  and  other  trade  barriers.  B 
this  agreement,  we  made  substantial  reductions  i 
our  tariffs  in  return  for  commensurate  tariff  coi 
cessions  by  the  other  22  countries.  In  the  pai 
several  months  the  countries  which  are  now  partii 
to  the  General  Agreement  have  been  negotiatir 
with  10  additional  countries  at  Annecy,  Franc 
The  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extensic 
Act  of  1949  will  make  possible  the  early  conclusic 
of  these  negotiations  and  the  accession  of  the.' 
additional  countries  to  the  General  Agreemen 
Thirty-three  countries  carrying  on  approximate 
80  percent  of  the  world's  trade  will  then  be  parti' 
to  a  mutual  undertaking  to  reduce  trade  barrie 
and  expand  international  commerce.   Beyond  con 
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eting  the  Annecy  negotiations,  I  intend  to  use 
e  authority  given  me  by  this  legislation  to  pro- 
ed  with  negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ent  to  make  it  an  even  more  effective  document, 
rhe  Trade  Agreements  program  has  been  carried 
>rward  by  this  government  since  1934  under  au- 
.ority  of  a  series  of  temporary  enactments.  A 
sar  and  a  half  ago,  we  completed,  with  representa- 
ve  of  over  50  other  countries,  a  text  of  a  perma- 
snt  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
3n,  which  will  carry  forward  and  elaborate  the 
'inciples  underlying  the  Reciprocal  Trade  pro- 
•am  into  a  permanent  world  economic  policy, 
have  placed  the  charter  before  the  Congress  and 
ged  our  adherence.  Prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
•ess  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  will  con- 
itute  the  firmest  assurance  to  the  world  that  the 
nited  States  recognizes  its  position  of  world 
onomic  leadership  and  is  prepared  to  do  its  share 
reestablishing  world  economic  relations  on  a 
und  competitive  basis  for  the  mutual  well-being 
!  all  peoples. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

Yesterday  the  President  signed  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949  which  extends 
his  authority  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with 
other  countries.  This  Congressional  action  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  expanding  world  trade. 
We  can  now  conclude  the  trade  agreements  nego- 
tiated this  summer  at  Annecy  and  continue  negoti- 
ation of  further  trade  agreements.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  need  for  expanded  world  trade 
is  more  evident  than  ever  before.  It  shows  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  play 
its  full  part  in  putting  world  trade  on  a  sound 
competitive  basis.  That  basis  includes  substan- 
tial exports  from  the  United  States,  but  it  must 
also  include  the  increased  imports  into  the  United 
States  which  alone  can  make  such  exports  possible. 

I  hope  that  we  may  now  accept  membership  in 
the  International  Trade  Organization  so  that  this 
organization  may  be  promptly  established,  and  the 
member  nations  can  begin  to  work  more  effectively 
together  under  agreed  rules  to  solve  the  difficult 
trade  problems  which  confront  us  all. 


louse  Hearings  on  Point  4  Legislation 

tatement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb  1 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
je:  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  had 
cpected  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department 
1  H.  E.  5615,  which  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
ote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
»  authorize  participation  in  a  cooperative  en- 
Javor  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  eco- 
)mically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world." 
e  was  deeply  disappointed  when  he  found  he 
mid  not  be  here  today,  because  he  considers  this 
gislation  of  vital  importance  and  deep  signifi- 
tnce.  So  does  the  President,  who  described  it  in 
tese  words :  "We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  pro- 
ram  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
Ivances  and  our  industrial  progress  available  for 
ie  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
•eas.  ...  we  should  make  available  to  peace- 
ving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical 
lowledge  in  order  to  help  them  realize  their 
ipirations  for  a  better  life.  And,  in  cooperation 
ith  other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital  in- 
jstment  in  areas  needing  development.     Our  aim 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
>pt.  27,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food, 
more  clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and 
more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  burdens." 
As  this  Committee  so  well  understands,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
today  is  the  establishment  of  conditions  through- 
out the  world  which  will  permit  us,  along  with 
others,  to  enjoy  security  against  external  aggres- 
sion, to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  concept  of  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  prosperous  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. We  Americans  have  adopted  a  number  of 
policies  and  programs  in  recent  years  which  are 
designed  to  enable  us  in  various  ways  to  advance 
toward  this  objective.  Some  of  these  are  pri- 
marily in  the  political  field,  some  are  primarily 
military,  and  others  are  economic  in  nature.  They 
are  all,  however,  closely  inter-related  and  in  most 
cases  mutually  supporting.  The  new  program 
which  you  are  considering  today  was  advanced  by 
the  President  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted  as 
the  fourth  foreign  policy  point  of  his  inaugural 
address  last  January.  It  also  is  designed  as  a 
major  step  toward  accomplishing  our  objective  of 
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stable  world  conditions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  program  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One 
part  relates  to  the  elimination  of  those  uncertain- 
ties which  retard  the  flow  of  investment  capital 
into  underdeveloped  areas,  and  is  now  under  study 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The 
second  part  relates  largely  to  the  cooperative  ex- 
change and  supply  of  technical  assistance  to  these 
areas,  and  is  the  basis  for  the  legislation  before 
you  today. 

In  your  consideration  of  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  facts  are  pertinent : 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  live  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  For  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people,  economic  conditions  contrast 
startlingly  with  those  in  the  more  economically  ad- 
vanced countries.  The  average  per  capita  income 
of  these  people  is  less  than  $100  a  year.  Their  life 
expectancy  is  some  thirty  years,  or  about  one-half 
that  in  more  advanced  countries.  The  incidence 
of  disease  is  several  times  greater.  Their  food 
supply  so  meagerly  covers  their  bare  subsistence 
needs,  that  malnutrition  is  widespread  and  actual 
famine  is  a  constant  threat. 

The  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  possibilities  for  human 
advancement  through  modern  technology  and  eco- 
nomic organization.  They  have  strong  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life.  They  are  increasing  their 
pressure  on  their  own  governments  and  in  inter- 
national organizations,  for  action  in  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  fields  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  and  the  appropriate  specialized  agen- 
cies have  recently  been  giving  greater  attention  to 
the  insistent  appeals  for  action  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  supply 
part  of  the  assistance  needed.  Our  people  have 
traditionally  shown  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
neighborliness  toward  other  peoples.  This  pro- 
gram gives  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  avail- 
able to  those  peoples  who  seek  them,  and  without 
loss  to  ourselves,  the  scientific  and  technical  skills 
which  have  flourished  here  and  helped  to  build  our 
strong  democratic  institutions. 

It  is  important  to  us,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  people  in  these  areas  realize  that 
through  perseverance,  hard  work,  and  a  little  as- 
sistance, they  can  develop  the  means  for  taking 
care  of  their  material  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
can  preserve  and  strengthen  their  individual  free- 
doms. Democracy  is  most  secure  where  economic 
conditions  are  sound.  In  the  interests  of  world 
security,  as  well  as  world  progress,  this  coopera- 
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tive  technical  assistance  program  holds  out  grea 
promise. 

Another  result  expected  of  the  program  is  th 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  that 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  looking 
for  leadership  and  assistance.  The  handling  of 
large  parts  of  this  program  through  the  United 
Nations  will  strengthen  its  influence  and  increase 
its  ability  to  solve  other  international  problems. 
There  also  are  many  practical  economic  benefits 
which  will  accrue  generally  from  the  development 
of  these  areas.  The  flow  of  capital  investment  from 
this  country  will  make  available  dollars  which  will 
be  spent  here  largely  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods  and  equipment.  This  will  be  more  and  more 
important  as  our  programs  of  emergency  foreign 
aid  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  flow  of  exports  attributable 
directly  to  the  investment  process,  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  facilities  in  these  areas  will 
itself  have  a  stimulating  and  beneficial  effect  on 
world  trade.  These  areas  cannot  acquire  the  nec- 
essary foreign  exchange  with  which  to  increase 
their  purchases  abroad,  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
credits  or  grants,  unless  they  increase  their  own 
productive  capacity  and  consequent  ability  to  ex- 
port. As  the  productive  capacity  of  these  areas 
is  increased,  international  trade  will  expand  and 
achieve  a  better  balance.  We  and  other  exporting 
countries  will  be  able  to  share  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing volume  of  trade. 

Our  own  economy  and  those  of  many  of  tht 
more  developed  countries  are  dependent  upon  the 
import  of  many  basic  minerals  and  raw  materials 
The  present  sources  of  a  number  of  these  commodi 
ties  are  limited  and  in  some  cases  are  approaching 
exhaustion.  The  underdeveloped  areas  have  addi 
tional  sources  of  supply  which,  with  technica 
assistance  under  this  program,  they  would  be  abl( 
to  develop.  The  development  of  such  source 
would  be  of  general  benefit  by  increasing  th« 
world's  supply  of  important  materials  and  at  th 
same  time  expanding  the  purchasing  power  of  th 
countries  of  origin. 

We  all  know  that  the  success  of  the  Europeai 
Recovery  Program  depends  to  a  great  extent  upoi 
the  opening  up  of  greater  markets  for  Europeai 
exports  and  at  the  same  time  upon  the  develop 
ment  of  more  extensive  sources  of  supply  of  mm 
erals,  raw  materials,  and  other  products  needei 
by  European  countries. 

In  essence  the  program  laid  down  by  the  Presi 
dent  as  his  4th  point  of  foreign  policy  involves 
cooperative  effort  with  other  interested  nations  t 
exchange  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  t 
foster  the  international  flow  of  capital  investmeni 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  a  program  i 
very  small  when  we  consider  the  large  benefit 
which  it  will  produce.  The  exchange  of  person 
and  ideas  does  not  require  heavy  expenditures  a 
do  supply  programs.    Moreover,  technical  know 
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*e  and  skills  can  be  shared  without  loss  to  those 

0  now  possess  them.  In  fact,  those  who  do  share 
>m  will  themselves  learn  much  through  seeing 
w  they  can  be  adapted  to  different  conditions 
i  through  learning  about  the  skills  developed  in 
ier  parts  of  the  world.  The  necessary  capital 
lipment  can  in  large  part  be  procured  without 
s  use  of  Government  funds,  if  efforts  to  stimulate 

1  flow  of  private  investment  are  successful, 
rhe  idea  of  exchanging  knowledge  and  skills 
lot  new.  We  have  been  participating  with  other 
tions  in  such  programs  for  years.  Educational 
titutions,  missionary  groups,  and  a  large  num- 
•  of  other  private  agencies  have  long  been  en- 
*ed  in  such  activities.  Participation  by  the 
vernment  in  activities  of  this  type  has  been 
tered  and  coordinated  by  the  Interdepartmental 
mmittee  for  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
n  for  more  than  ten  years.  Under  the  Smith- 
mdt  Act  and  Fulbright  Act,  citizens  of  other 
mtries  have  been  coming  here  and  our  citizens 
ve  gone  to  other  countries,  under  government 
spices,  both  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Of  particu- 
significance  in  this  field  were  programs  initiated 
ring  the  war  through  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
lerican  Affairs.  The  United  Nations,  its  re- 
3d  specialized  agencies,  and  other  international 
;anizations  also  have  been  active  in  helping  to 
relop  and  impart  useful  techniques.  The  new 
1  essential  factor  in  the  present  proposal  is  its 
phasis  on  the  great  importance  of  economic 
relopment  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  on  the 
tcept  of  an  expanded  and  coordinated  approach 
the  stimulating  of  technological  exchange  and 
)ital  investment. 

Point  4  generally  has  been  received  abroad  with 
sat  enthusiasm.  A  basic  element  of  the  pro- 
sal  is  that  wherever  practicable,  programs  shall 
carried  out  through  the  United  Nations  and 
ier  international  agencies.  It  will  be  our  policy 
participate  in  programs  only  where  they  are 
tiated  and  approved  by  the  governments  con- 
ned. The  initiative  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
rk  of  planning  and  carrying  forward  programs 
economic  development  must  come  from  the 
ierdeyeloped  areas  themselves.  We  and  the 
ernational  agencies  can  help,  but  we  cannot 
1  should  not  assume  the  primary  responsibility. 
[t  is  intended  that  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
uns  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
rticipates  without  the  assistance  of  other  inter- 
zonal organizations  shall  be  carried  on  for  the 
st  part  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
unent  rather  than  by  the  State  Department, 
e  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the  proposed 
)gram  is  to  integrate  closely  and  maintain  a 
>per  balance  among  various  types  of  develop- 
nt  projects.  For  example,  no  gain  would  be 
lieved  if  agricultural  production  in  a  certain 
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area  were  increased  but  no  transportation  facili- 
ties were  developed  in  order  to  take  the  food  to 
market.  It  is  considered  essential  for  the  success 
of  the  effort  that  there  be  adequate  coordination 
of  the  development  of  programs  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  cooperation 
with  other  countries  and  that  these  programs  be 
related  specifically  to  those  of  the  international 
agencies.  It  is  contemplated,  therefore,  that  the 
President  will  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
authority  for  exercising  general  direction  over  and 
coordination  of  activities  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  he  will  work  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  other  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  the  capital  investment  aspects  of  the  program 
and  can  relate  technical  cooperation  activities  to 
our  efforts  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  capital. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  technical  cooperation  as 
well  as  investment,  private  organizations  will  play 
a  major  role.  These  organizations,  both  profit 
and  nonprofit,  possess  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
and  skill  and  the  ability  to  teach  them  to  others. 
Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  obtain  extensive 
participation  by  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Although  the  bill  which  is  before  you  makes  a 
general  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  development  of  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  the 
activities  specifically  authorized  are  limited  to  the 
technical  cooperation  aspects  of  the  program. 
However,  technical  knowledge  and  skills  must  be 
combined  with  new  capital  investment  if  maxi- 
mum results  are  to  be  achieved.  Even  though 
savings  are  relatively  low  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, we  anticipate  that  a  large  part  of  the 
financing  of  new  capital  needed  will  be  obtained 
in  those  countries  themselves.  Most  developmen- 
tal projects  involve  a  large  element  of  local  re- 
sources and  labor  which  cannot  be  effectively 
introduced  from  outside.  Furthermore  it  would 
not  seem  wise  from  the  standpoint  either  of  the 
borrower  or  of  the  lender  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  too  heavy  an  external  debt  by  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  hoped  that  technical  assistance  can  be 
given  where  needed  to  help  them  channel  domestic 
savings  into  productive  enterprises. 

However,  a  substantial  amount  of  foreign  capi- 
tal also  will  be  needed.  Major  emphasis  in  the 
program  is  placed  upon  stimulating  an  increased 
flow  of  private  investment  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  although  it  is  recognized  that  private  capital 
may  not  be  available  for  certain  types  of  projects 
such  as  public  utilities,  transportation  and  com- 
munications, and  that  public  loans  will  therefore 
be  required.  To  supply  such  funds  the  Inter- 
national Bank  is  of  course  available  for  sound 
loans  for  developmental  purposes.  We  anticipate 
that  the  Bank  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  making  loans  for  developmental  projects 
for  which  private  capital  is  not  available.  In 
many  cases,  the  establishment  of  basic  public  serv- 
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ices  and  facilities  through  such  loans  is  essential 
before  private  enterprises  can  be  established.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  will  also  continue  to  make 
loans  to  foreign  countries  for  developmental 
purposes. 

The  stimulating  of  private  investment  not  only 
opens  up  potentially  large  sources  of  capital  be- 
yond that  which  can  be  made  available  through 
public  agencies  but  also  has  the  advantage  that 
private  investors  bring  with  their  investment  an 
incentive  and  "know  how"  for  securing  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  facilities  developed. 

Our  citizens  are  likely  to  invest  abroad  only 
when  they  feel  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investment  and  that  the 
risks  involved  are  not  excessive  in  comparison  with 
similar  investments  in  this  country.  The  assur- 
ances which  are  needed  cannot  be  obtained  through 
one  device  alone.  Cooperative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  capital  exporting  nations  and  of  the  under- 
developed countries  is  needed.  We  have  explored 
a  number  of  possible  methods  of  approach  and 
have  developed  several  which  should  be  helpful. 
We  propose  to  familiarize  prospective  investors 
with  investment  opportunities  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  by  expanding  existing  facilities  for 
disseminating  information  on  economic  conditions 
generally  and  on  specific  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment in  those  areas.  Technical  assistance  itself, 
by  making  available  a  healthier  and  better  trained 
force  of  workers,  and  helping  to  establish  more 
effective  government  and  business  practices  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  opens  the  way  for  private 
investment. 

Two  general  lines  of  action  are  now  contem- 
plated to  reduce  the  risks  not  ordinarily  encoun- 
tered in  a  business  enterprise  at  home,  although 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  further  study,  other 
measures  may  be  devised.  As  a  matter  of  particu- 
lar significance,  we  propose  to  intensify  our  efforts 
to  secure  treaties  with  other  countries  which  will 
give  greater  confidence  to  investors.  These  pro- 
posed treaties  will  seek  to  secure  assurance  of 
nondiscriminatory,  reasonable,  fair,  and  equitable 
treatment  for  our  investors,  no  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 
Assurances  also  are  sought  of  reasonable  freedom 
to  operate,  control,  and  manage  enterprises  and 
of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation 
in  the  event  of  the  expropriation  of  the  investor's 
property.    The  treaties  deal  also  with  the  ability 


of  an  investor  to  withdraw  earnings  and  capital 
investment.  They  attempt  to  limit  the  conditions 
under  which  exchange  restrictions  may  be  imposed 
on  such  withdrawals. 

Although  these  treaties  should  do  much  to  en- 
courage investment,  they  can  be  only  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  Some  of  the  risks  in* 
volved,  such  as  the  possible  inability  of  the  investor 
to  convert  the  proceeds  of  his  investment  intc 
dollars,  stem  from  difficulties  which  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  not  be  able  to  control  despite  then 
most  sincere  efforts  to  do  so.  It  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Export-Import  Bank  be  authorized 
to  guarantee  United  States  private  capital  newlj 
invested  in  productive  enterprises  abroad  agamsi 
risks  peculiar  to  foreign  investment.  Hearing! 
have  been  held  before  both  the  Senate  and  thi 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  01 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

While  we  understand  that  an  investor  musi 
insist  on  certain  assurances  before  risking  hi 
money  abroad,  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  tha 
the  underdeveloped  countries  on  their  part  hav 
the  right  to  expect  that  foreign  enterprises  wil 
be  so  conducted  as  to  benefit  the  area  whose  re 
sources  and  labor  are  involved.  Foreign  invest 
ment  like  domestic  investment  should  be  preparei 
to  bear  its  fair  share  of  local  taxes,  should  provid 
adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  Iocs, 
labor,  should  not  waste  local  resources— shoulc 
in  short,  maintain  the  same  standards  of  conduc 
which  enlightened  business  is  following  here  i 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  t 
say  that  the  President's  challenging  proposal  g 
helping  the  masses  of  people  of  the  world  to  in 
prove  their  living  conditions  has  aroused  great  11 
terest,  great  enthusiasm,  and  great  hope  througl 
out  the  world.  There  already  is  evidence  ths 
many  people  in  many  countries  have  been  quic 
to  grasp  its  implications  and  its  potentialitie 
As  the  originators  of  the  proposal,  we  in  the  Unite 
States  are  being  looked  to  for  constructive  lea< 
ership  in  carrying  it  forward.  The  technical  © 
operation  activities  authorized  in  the  bill  befoi 
you  are  basic  to  the  orderly  and  rapid  process  < 
economic  development.  Although  the  progra: 
recommended  is  modest,  it  marks  the  beginning  I 
a  movement  that  can  reach  far  into  the  future  ai 
in  time  change  civilization  profoundly  for  the  be 
ter.  It  is  not  charity.  It  is  an  enlightened,  bus 
nesslike  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  cruel 
problems  with  which  our  world  is  confronted. 
I  urgently  recommend  your  favorable  action  < 
the  proposed  legislation. 
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sition  on  Claims  of  Sabalo  Transportation  Company 
ainst  Mexican  Government 


ANSWER   TO    CHARGES   OF   REPRESENTATIVE   WOLVERTON 
AGAINST   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY  MILLER 


ased  to  the  press  September  28 


he  following  letter  to  Representative  John 
I  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
§,  is  in  response  to  his  request  for  information 
he  charges  made  by  Representative  Wolverton 
inst  Assistant  Secretary  Edward  G.  Miller. 
Wolverton's  remarks  have  been  reported  in  the 
is  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

September  16, 1949 

ix  dear  Mr.  Kee  :  I  appreciate  your  concern, 
xpressed  in  your  letter  of  September  14,  about 
remarks  made  in  the  House  on  August  26  in 
ird  to  Assistant  Secretary  Edward  G.  Miller, 


i  Representative  Wolverton's  remarks  as  re- 
ied  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  August  26, 
),  under  the  caption  "Case  of  Mexican  Oil 
elopment"  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  of  which  Mr.  Miller 
been  a  member,  had  acted  as  counsel  to  Sabalo 
nsportation  Company  in  connection  with  the 
ar's  claim  against  the  Mexican  Government 
that  this  firm  had  made  representations  to  the 
imittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
he  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
claim.  He  also  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
:  shortly  after  Mr.  Miller  was  sworn  in  as 
istant  Secretary  of  State,  a  document  was 
ismitted  to  Mexico  setting  forth  the  conditions 
er  which  the  United  States  Government  would 
:eed  in  the  matter  of  an  oil  loan  to  Petroleos 
cicanos.  He  then  stated :  "There  may  be  no 
lection  between  the  events  that  I  have  stated, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  months 
>sed  without  any  formal  answer  being  made  to 
dco,  that  an  answer  was  made  so  shortly  after 
appointment  of  Mr.  Miller  to  the  post  of  As- 
int  Secretary  in  Charge  of  Latin  American 
lirs." 

aber  10,   1949 


The  implication  that  Mr.  Miller  has  not  acted 
properly  in  this  matter  is  fully  refuted  by  the  facts. 
Mr.  Miller  had  been  until  his  nomination  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  on  May 
27,  1949,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  New  York.  I  understand  that  his  firm 
was  retained  by  the  Sabalo  Company  in  early 
1948  as  counsel  to  present  its  claim  against  the 
Mexican  Government  to  the  Department  of  State. 
This  Department  and  the  American  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City  have  for  many  years  been  aware  of 
the  circumstances  whereby  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment as  early  as  1937,  and  prior  to  the  expropria- 
tion decree  of  1938,  interfered  with  the  exploita- 
tion by  the  Sabalo  Company  of  valuable  oil  rights 
of  Sabalo  in  the  Poza  Rica  field.  Although  you 
will  appreciate  that  I  personally  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  Sabalo  matter  at  first  hand,  the  following 
represents  in  substance  my  understanding  of  the 
background  of  the  case. 

The  Sabalo  Company  (which  I  understand  is 
wholly  owned  by  United  States  citizens),  begin- 
ning in  1937,  endeavored  to  obtain  redress  against 
the  Mexican  Government  through  legal  proceed- 
ings for  the  violation  of  its  contractual  rights. 
After  the  matter  had  been  pending  without  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  for  many  years, 
the  Company  through  its  legal  counsel  presented 
its  claim  to  the  Department  based  on  a  denial  of 
justice.  This  department  agreed  that  a  denial  of 
justice  had  occurred  and  also  agreed  that  the 
Sabalo  Company  had  a  legally  valid  claim  against 
the  Mexican  Government.  As  early  as  April 
1948  the  Department  instructed  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Mexico  to  make  official  representations 
about  the  matter  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
These  representations  were  met  with  the  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office  that  the 
claim  of  the  Sabalo  Company  had  been  expropri- 
ated by  the  1938  expropriation  decree.  This  con- 
tention which  had  also  been  made  by  Pemex  in 
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defending  Sabalo's  law  suit,  was  finally  rejected 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  eventually 
made  an  interim  decision  in  the  case  last  February 
when  the  Court  also  upheld  the  contention  of 
Sabalo  that  the  Mexican  petroleum  laws  did  not 
grant  Pemex  a  monopoly  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. No  further  action  in  this  case  has  been  taken 
by  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  although  the  De- 
partment is  informed  that  recently  (but  prior  to 
Mr.  Miller's  nomination)  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Mexican  Government  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  commence  discussions  with  Sabalo  looking 
to  a  settlement  of  the  case. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  claims 
of  American  nationals,  primarily  for  royalties, 
which  have  been  pending  against  the  Mexican 
Government  for  many  years  and  which  this  De- 
partment felt  should  properly  be  referred  to  be- 
fore any  final  position  could  be  taken  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Pemex  for  financial  assistance. 

When  the  Sabalo  Company  learned  of  the  pro- 
posed discussions  with  the  Mexican  Government 
concerning  the  possibility  of  financial  assistance, 
it  took  the  position  with  this  Department  that  no 
such  financial  assistance  should  be  granted  except 
on  terms  that  would  protect  the  rights  of  bona 
fide  American  claimants  against  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  petroleum  industry.     After  con- 
sidering these  representations  on  the  part  of  Sa- 
balo and  having  in  mind  the  position  of  the  other 
American  claimants  against  Mexico  in  the  petro- 
leum industry,  this  Department  through  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thorp  and  other  officers  men- 
tioned several  times  informally  to  Senator  Ber- 
mudez  the  matter  of  claims,  pointing  out  that  the 
fairness  of  the  treatment  which  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment might  accord  to  private  American  claim- 
ants in  the  petroleum  industry  was  one  of  the 
elements  which  this  Government  would  take  into 
account  in  evaluating  the  good  faith  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  in  its  efforts  to  create  a  satisfac- 
tory atmosphere  toward  private  capital.    There 
representations  were  made  long  before  Mr.  Miller 
was  nominated  or  took  office  and,  so  far  as  this 
Department  is  aware,  Senator  Bermudez  never 
objected  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in  bring- 
ing up  the  matter  of  claims  during  the  loan  dis- 
cussions.    The  Department  has  not  at  any  time, 
however,  taken  the  position  that  the  settlement 
of  claims  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant- 
ing of  financial  assistance.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  officers  of  this  Department  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, entirely  justified  in  having  brought  up  during 
the  loan  discussions  the  subject  of  unsettled  private 
claims  in  the  petroleum  industry  since  this  Gov- 
ernment might  open  itself  to  severe  criticism  if 
it  should  aid  with  public  funds  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  develop  an  industry  in  which  the  rights 
of  our  nationals  are  disregarded  by  such  foreign 
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government.  Furthermore,  the  suspension  of  tl 
loan  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Go' 
ernment  appears  to  have  been  related  entirely  1 
questions  other  than  the  settlement  of  privai 
claims  and  we  are  still  hopeful  of  reaching  agre> 
ment  with  Mexico  on  the  basis  of  which  it  will  1 
possible  for  us  to  aid  the  Mexican  oil  industi 
financially. 

On  May  28, 1949,  Mr.  Miller  was  nominated  f< 

Assistant  Secretary,  it  being  my  intention  at  th 

time  to  designate  him,  as  I  subsequently  did,  to  1 

in  charge  of  American  Kepublic  Affairs.    He  is 

person  of  outstanding  qualifications  in  his  field  ai 

in  both  public  and  private  life  has  earned  tl 

respect  of  Latin  Americans  throughout  the  Hen 

sphere.    Prior  to  accepting  this  nomination,  M 

Miller  discussed  with  officers  of  the  Departmei 

including  the  Under  Secretary,  his  private  conn* 

tions,  including  his  firm's  representation  of  t 

Sabalo  Company,  and  we  decided  that  these  co 

nections  did  not  disqualify  Mr.  Miller  from  accej 

ing  the  position  any  more  than,  for  examp 

a  nominee   for  Justice  of  the   Supreme   Cot 

would  be  disqualified  because  he  had  in  pnvj 

practice  represented  clients  who  might  be  litigai 

before  the  Court.    Immediately  after  being  no 

inated,  and  without  awaiting  confirmation  by  i 

Senate  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Miller  resigned 

a  member  of  his  law  firm  and  after  May  28,  19' 

earned  no  income  whatever  from  that  firm.   A  co 

of  his  agreement  of  resignation  has  been  placed 

the  records  of  the  Department.    You  may  be  int 

ested  in  order  to  know  the  complete  scrupulousn 

with  which  this  resignation  was  effected  that, 

though  Mr.  Miller's  partnership  agreement  p 

vided  in  the  event  of  resignation  for  liquidation 

his  interest  in  the  firm  over  a  three-year  period, 

agreement  of  resignation  provided  for  one  lui 

sum  payment  to  be  made  to  him  immediately  uj 

his  resignation  despite  the  adverse  consequences 

such  procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  perso 

income  tax.    Thus  Mr.  Miller,  having  had  his 

terest  in  his  former  firm  valued  and  paid  to  r 

in  full,  had  no  further  interest  in  that  firm  as  fr 

May  28, 1949.    It  follows  from  this  that  he  has 

further  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  outcc 

of  the  Sabalo  case. 

Nevertheless,  as  further  evidence  of  Mr.  Milt 
good  faith,  immediately  after  being  nominated 
May  28,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Department 
the  effect  that  upon  assuming  office  he  would 
wish  to  participate  in  any  manner  whatever  in 
consideration  of  the  Sabalo  case.  This  posit 
was  reduced  to  writing  by  Mr.  Miller  immedial 
after  his  assuming  office  at  the  end  of  June  i 
memorandum  which  is  placed  on  the  file  in  i 
Department  in  which  he  disqualified  himself  f ) 
any  further  consideration  of  the  Sabalo  case. 

Early  in  July,  the  Department  communicate' 
the  Mexican  Ambassador  its  final  position  in  < 
nection  with  the  Mexican  loan  discussions.  1 
position  had  been  entirely  cleared  within  the 
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,rtment  and  elsewhere  in  the  Government  prior 
Mr.  Miller's  assuming  office  and  Mr.  Miller  did 

no  time  participate  to  any  extent  whatever  in 
e  preparation  thereof,  nor  was  Mr.  Miller  pres- 
t  at  the  meeting  at  which  Under  Secretary  of 
ate  Webb  finally  communicated  to  the  Mexican 
mbassador  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
scussions.  This  position,  including  the  sugges- 
>ns  which  were  made  concerning  the  settlement 

claims,  was  in  any  event  the  position  taken  by 
is  Department  as  a  whole  after  long  study  of  all 

the  factors  involved  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
is  Department's  decisions  are  not  subject  to  in- 


fluence according  to  the  personal  interests  of  any 
officer. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Miller  intimately  since  1941 
and  during  the  period  1941  to  1946  he  was  a  loyal 
subordinate  of  mine  in  numerous  capacities.  He 
is  known  to  me  to  be  a  person  of  honor  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Sabalo 
matter  as  outlined  above  more  than  justifies  the 
confidence  that  I  have  placed  in  him  in  returning 
him  to  Government  service. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  clarify  the  situ- 
ation for  you  and  I  appreciate  your  desire  to  make 
it  available  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


ubber— A  Problem  of  Mutual  Interest  to  Ceylon  and  the  United  States 

'  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite l 


Rubber  is  a  strategic  material  vital  to  the  defense 

the  United  States,  and  hence  is  one  of  the  im- 
>rtant  items  being  stock  piled  by  the  Munitions 
)ard.  Without  foresight  at  the  outset  of  the  last 
ir,  we  would  have  been  without  the  1942  stock 
le  of  approximately  600  thousand  long  tons, 
kewise  without  the  greatest  of  effort  and  the  ap- 
ication  of  the  highest  technical  and  engineering 
ills  we  would  have  been  unable  to  establish  our 
nthetic  rubber  industry  which,  by  the  end  of  the 
ir,  was  producing  at  an  annual  capacity  of  1 
illion  long  tons  at  a  cost  of  7  billion  dollars  for 
uipment  and  facilities.    Without  our  stock  pile 

natural  rubber  and  our  success  in  producing 
nthetic  rubber,  we  might  well  have  lost  the  war. 
Ceylon  has  just  three  products  which  account  for 
•proximately  96  percent  of  its  export  trade, 
lese  three  are  tea,  coconut  products,  and  rubber, 
f  these  three,  rubber  accounts  for  15  percent  of  a 
tal  export  trade  amounting  to  283  million  dollars 

1948,  but  for  more  than  44  percent  of  Ceylon's 
•liar  earnings.  Thus  during  1948  rubber  was 
ile  to  contribute  21  million  dollars  to  the  sterling 
>ol.  It  is  estimated  that  Ceylon  contributed  ap- 
•oximately  25  million  dollars  to  the  sterling  pool 

excess  of  its  dollar  needs. 

Rubber  is  also  of  great  importance  to  Ceylon  be- 
use  of  its  contribution  to  the  employment  of  the 
habitants  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  a 
rge  part  of  Ceylon's  rubber  costs  more  to  produce 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  annual 
meting  of  the  330th  Field  Artillery  Association,  Detroit, 
ch.,  on  Oct.  1, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
te.    Mr.   Satterthwaite  is  Ambassador  to  Ceylon. 
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than  that  of  other  major  areas  and  recent  price 
declines  in  natural  rubber  have  resulted  in  wage 
cuts  on  the  rubber  plantations.  These  cuts  would 
be  very  disturbing  in  any  country,  and  in  the  Far 
East  where  living  standards  are  not  high,  they  may 
produce  serious  repercussions. 

Ceylon  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Allied  war  effort  in  connection  with  rubber  sup- 
plies. During  the  war  the  major  rubber  producing 
areas,  particularly  the  two  most  important  ones — 
Malaya  and  Indonesia — were  entirely  cut  off  by 
Japanese  occupation,  and  other  areas  of  lesser  im- 
portance in  the  Far  East  such  as  Thailand  and 
Indochina  were  also  unavailable  to  us.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  make  the  maximum  contribution,  Ceylon 
increased  its  production  of  rubber  from  49  thou- 
sand long  tons  in  1938  to  an  average  of  about  100 
thousand  long  tons  per  year  during  the  war. 

Ceylon  also  finds  rubber  of  special  significance 
to  its  economy.  Because  of  the  relatively  high 
costs  of  production  in  Ceylon,  major  adjustments 
appear  to  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
Ceylon  should  have  time  to  make  such  adjustments 
in  a  reasonable  fashion.  Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  expanding  world  consumption  of  all  rub- 
ber products  will  provide  a  more  than  adequate 
market  for  both  synthetic  and  natural  rubbers. 

In  this  situation  our  national  policy  with  respect 
to  rubber  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  Government 
of  Ceylon.  As  I  understand  it,  this  policy  may  be 
defined  as  support  for  the  free  movement  of 
rubber  in  international  trade,  combined  with  sup- 
port of  our  synthetic  rubber  industry  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  national  security.     Meanwhile,  we 
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are  stock  piling  natural  rubber  against  the  even- 
tuality that  natural  rubber-producing  areas  might 
be  denied  us  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

Our  synthetic  rubber  policy  is  based  on  the 
Eubber  Act  of  1948  which  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  require  the  use  of  synthetic  rubbers. 
Under  this  act  it  is  estimated  that  we  required 
in  1948  the  consumption  of  approximately  276 
thousand  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubbers  and  used 
an  additional  166  thousand  long  tons  voluntarily. 
Although  it  is  true  that  in  1948  the  United  States 
consumed  627  thousand  long  tons  of  natural  rub- 
ber, a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  amount  consumed 
prior  to  the  war,  nevertheless,  with  the  price  of 
natural  rubber  below  immediate  prewar  levels, 
foreign  producers  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  mar- 
kets which  are  being  denied  them.  This  has  been 
particularly  delicate  in  the  case  of  the  producers 
of  Ceylon  because  of  their  recollection  of  the  in- 
dispensable role  they  played  in  supplying  rubber 
to  the  United  States  and  other  Allied  areas  during 
the  war.  Furthermore,  a  part  of  this  great  con- 
tribution was  made  possible  only  through  the  use 
of  slaughter  tapping. 

It  has  been  difficult  as  well  for  Ceylon  to  under- 
stand our  rubber  policy  because  the  high  rate  of 
use  of  synthetic  rubber  has  been  achieved  in  large 
part  by  government  directive.  Of  course,  the  es- 
sential element  has  always  been  the  security  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
Congressional  enactment.  In  this  connection,  re- 
cent action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  amend- 
ing Eubber  Order  E-l  to  permit  a  wider  area  of 
competition  between  natural  and  synthetic  rub- 
bers should  be  particularly  helpful  in  our  foreign 
relations.  The  former  requirement  of  a  45  percent 
average  general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  content 
in  a  wide  range  of  passenger  tires  has  been  reduced 
to  35  percent.  The  requirement  of  80  percent 
usage  in  farm  implement  tires  has  been  reduced 
to  75  percent.  The  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  butyl  rubber  (for  use  of  inner  tubes) 
have  been  suspended  with  the  provision  that  re- 
quired usage  of  butyl  rubber  will  be  reinstated  if 
voluntary  consumption  falls  below  15  thousand 
long  tons  a  year. 

This  action  was  made  possible  by  the  adoption 
a  week  ago  of  the  policy  that  the  total  amount 
of  general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  produced  and 
used  in  the  United  States  should  be  25  percent 
of  the  total  usage  of  general  purpose  and  natural 
rubber  as  contrasted  with  the  previously  required 
percentage  of  33%  percent.  This  action  arose  out 
of  our  agreement  with  the  British  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  American,  British,  and  Canadian  eco- 
nomic discussions  to  open  to  natural  rubber  a  sub- 
stantial additional  area  of  competition.  It  should 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  mandatory  use  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  the  extent  of  50  thousand  long 
tons  based  on  1950  estimates. 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  addi- 
tional natural  rubber  will  be  consumed  as  a  result 
of  this  action,  it  is  nevertheless  believed  that  sub- 
stantial benefit  will  accrue  to  the  natural  produc- 
ing areas  in  terms  of  both  increased  markets  foi 
natural  rubber  and  a  more  favorable  price  level 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer,  in  announcing  th< 
recent  reduction  in  the  mandatory  use  of  synthetic 
rubber,  said:  "By  this  action  we  hope  t( 
strengthen  the  world-wide  security  of  the  Unitec 
States  by  assisting  in  the  stabilization  of  the  econ 
omy  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East  rubber  producing 
countries."  . 

What  of  the  future  ?     Ceylon  is  faced  with  ver 

serious  problems.    It  is  a  relatively  high-cost  pro 

ducer  and,  I  am  told,  some  rubber  plantations  ar 

badly  located.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  th 

existing  rubber  trees  are  of  high  yielding  strains 

and,  therefore,  a  major  program  of  replantm, 

must  be  carried  through.    I  believe  that  plan 

are  underway  to  improve  the  situation,  includmj 

the  elimination  of  rubber  production  f  rom  mai 

ginal  areas  by  government  purchase  of  land. 

3  The  United  States  Government  for  its  part  i 

in  the  process  of  formulating  a  position  for  th 

future   with   respect  to   synthetic   rubber.    Tb 

framework  of  its  present  policy  is  provided  by  tt 

Eubber  Act  of  1948  which  expires  next  June.    A 

interagency  committee  is  actively  considering  re* 

ommendations  with  respect  to  new  legislation.    I 

this  connection  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  essei 

tial  to  enable  the  government  to  continue  suppo 

of  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  in  the  interest  ( 

protecting  the  national  security.    The  sentimei 

in  this  country  is  unmistakable  that  never  agai 

should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  hel] 

less  position  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  194 

It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  the  Unite 

States  should  balance  realistically  all  of  the  rel 

vant  policy  considerations  in  determining  and  a< 

ministering  its  future  rubber  policy. 


Prime  Minister  of  India  Visits  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  September  28] 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Pandit  Jawaha 
lal  Nehru,  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  Octob 
11.  While  in  Washington  the  Prime  Minister  w 
be  the  guest  of  the  President  at  Blair  House  ai 
later  stay  with  his  sister,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pand 
Ambassador  of  India,  at  the  Embassy. 

Upon  departure  from  Washington  on  Octot 
15,  the  Prime  Minister  will  go  to  New  York  wh< 
he  will  remain  until  October  22,  when  he  will  < 
part  for  Ottawa  via  Niagara  Falls.  After  visiti 
in  Canada  for  several  days  the  Prime  Minisl 
will  go  to  Chicago  on  October  26.  On  October 
the  Prime  Minister  will  fly  to  Knoxville,  Tenn 
see  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  TVA  installatio: 
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i  October  30,  the  Prime  Minister  will  fly  to  San 
'ancisco  where  he  will  remain  until  November 
On  November  4  he  will  visit  the  University  of 
isconsin  at  Madison  and  thence  proceed  to  New 
ark  en  route  to  London. 


teps  Taken  for  Release  of  U.S. 
ommercial  Vessels  Detained  in  China 

teleased  to  the  press  September  SO] 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  the 
merican  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Canton,  Rob- 
t  C.  Strong,  to  take  up  with  the  National 
svernment  the  question  of  the  interception  and 
itention  of  the  Flying  Independent  and  the  Fly- 
g  Clipper  while  proceeding  on  an  outbound 
issage  from  Shanghai. 

The  two  vessels  were  intercepted  by  two  Chinese 
ival  craft  and  were  instructed  to  anchor  at  the 
trance  of  the  Yangtse  River. 
It  has  been  further  reported  to  the  Department 
at  the  Flying  Trader  on  inbound  passage  for 
langhai  was  similarly  instructed  to  anchor. 
The  Charge  has  been  instructed  to  ascertain 
om  the  Nationalist  Government  facts  surround- 
g  the  detention  of  the  three  vessels  and  its  in- 
ntions  with  regard  to  their  early  release.  After 
is  information  has  been  obtained,  the  United 
;ates  Government  will  decide  what  steps  might 
>propriately  be  taken. 

The  Department  authorized  the  publication  to- 
ght  of  the  following  telegram  to  the  Isbrandtsen 
a.,  Inc.,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on 
jptember  16 : 

Reference  your  telegram  dated  September  14, 
•49  concerning  the  intentions  of  your  company 
dispatch  vessel  Flying  Independent  into 
langhai.  As  you  are  already  aware  the  United 
;ates  Government  does  not  recognize  the  Chinese 
ationalist  Government's  purported  blockade  of 
hinese  ports.  The  Department  of  State  has, 
)wever,  attempted  to  make  available  to  United 
;ates  shipping  companies,  ship  operators,  and 
asters  all  reports  indicating  the  nature  and  ex- 
nt  of  interference  with  foreign  shipping  by  the 
hinese  Navy.  The  Department's  purpose  in  sup- 
ying  this  information  is  and  has  been  to  enable 
dpping  companies  and  masters  to  formulate  the 
ist  decisions.  The  Department  wishes  to  make 
ear  that  it  considers  the  decision  to  move  vessels 
ito  Chinese  ports  to  rest  entirely  with  the  ship- 
ing  companies  and  masters. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  con- 
iy  commercial  shipping  into  Shanghai  or  other 
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Chinese  ports.  In  consequence,  you  are  advised 
that  no  naval  escort  will  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
jected movement  of  the  Flying  Independent  into 
Shanghai.    The  Department  of  Navy  concurs. 

Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State 


The  Department  this  evening  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Isbrandtsen  Company : 

September  SO,  191(9 

With  reference  to  the  conversations  in  Depart- 
ment today,  Department  continues  to  concur  in 
message  sent  you  by  Chief  Naval  Operations  Sep- 
tember 29  stating  in  part  "in  reply  your  telegram 
of  29  September  you  will  appreciate  the  employ- 
ment of  U.S.  Naval  forces  under  present  circum- 
stances is  not  in  accord  with  U.S.  Government 
policy."  American  Embassy  office  at  Canton  has 
today  been  instructed  to  ascertain  from  National 
Government  facts  surrounding  detention  Flying 
Independent  and  Flying  Clipper  and  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  their  early  release.  After  this  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  the  U.S.  Government 
will  decide  what  steps  might  appropriately  be 
taken.  Department  has  no  basis  for  estimating 
length  time  required  for  National  Government 
reply  or  nature  of  reply  which  may  be  made.  The 
Department  of  opinion  that  decision  regarding  is- 
suance by  you  instructions  to  masters  Flying  Inde- 
pendent and  Flying  Clipper  is  for  you  to  make 
which  is  in  conformity  with  Department  statement 
in  its  telegram  to  you  of  September  16  that  it  con- 
siders the  "decision  to  move  vessels  into  Chinese 
ports  to  rest  entirely  with  the  shipping  companies 
and  masters,"  which  decision  on  your  part  was 
taken  in  full  knowledge  of  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment closure  order  and  presumably  in  knowl- 
edge of  interception  and  detention  of  two  British 
flag  vessels  departing  Shanghai. 


Air  Transport  Agreement 
With  the  Union  of  Burma 

A  reciprocal  bilateral  air  transport  agreement 
was  concluded  today  in  Rangoon  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of  Burma. 
Ambassador  J.  Klahr  Huddle  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  U.  E.  Maung,  Burmese 
Foreign  Minister,  signed  for  Burma. 

The  pact  is  the  first  bilateral  air  transport  agree- 
ment concluded  by  the  Government  of  Burma.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  route  for 
Burma  to  the  United  States,  should  Burma  one 
day  inaugurate  international  airlines  of  her  own. 
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The  United  States,  in  turn,  is  granted  the  right  to 
designate  United  States  carriers  to  conduct  sched- 
uled services  to  and  through  Burma.  At  present 
Pan  American  Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines 
are  certificated  for  such  services. 

The  agreement  just  signed  follows  closely  the 
standard  form  agreement  developed  at  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Conference  of  1944,  adapted 
along  the  lines  of  the  Bermuda  air  transport  agree- 
ment concluded  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  the  forty-first  bilateral 
agreement  concluded  by  the  United  States. 

For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  740  of  September  27,  1949. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S.  Agree  on 

Return  of  Icebreakers  and  Frigates 

[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

The  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.K.  and  the  United 
States  agreed  today  on  procedures  for  the  return 
to  the  United  States  of  3  icebreakers  and  27  frig- 
ates which  had  been  loaned  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  war  under 
lend-lease.  The  memorandum  of  agreement  was 
signed  by  Ambassador  Panyushkin  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Thorp  today. 

Under  the  agreed  procedure  all  of  the  vessels 
will  be  returned  to  American  naval  authorities  not 
later  than  December  1,  1949.  The  icebreakers 
will  be  returned  to  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  Ger- 
many, and  the  frigates  to  the  port  of  Yokosuka, 
Japan. 


Diplomatic  Relations 

With  Paraguay  To  Be  Continued 

[Release  to  the  press  September  29] 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
continue  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Para- 
guay. Upon  instruction  the  American  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Paraguay,  Archibald  R.  Randolph, 
today  replied  to  a  note  dated  September  12  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  new 
government.     The  text  of  the  note  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  of  Sep- 
tember 12  informing  my  Government  that  Mr. 
Federico  Chaves  has  been  elected  provisional 
President  of  Paraguay  in  accordance  with  the 
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pertinent  provisions  of  the  national  constitutioi 
My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  assure  your 
Excellency  of  its  intention  to  continue  normal 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  your 
Excellency  and  to  reiterate  its  desire  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 
nations. 

This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
with  respect  to  recognition  discussed  in  Secretary 
Acheson's  speech  before  the  Pan  American  Society 
on  September  19 .1 


Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colombia, 
Senor  Dr.  Don  Eduardo  Zuleta- Angel,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  September  26, 
1949.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  733  of  September  26, 1949. 

Rumania 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Rumania,  Mihail  Magheru,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  September  26- 
1949.  For  texts  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  734  of  September  26,  1949. 

Nepal 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Nepal,  General 
Shanker  Shum  Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1949.  For  texts  of  the  Minister's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  737  of  September  27,  1949. 
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Ethiopia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ethiopia 
Ras  H.  S.  Imru,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  September  27, 1949.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  738  of  Sep- 
tember 27, 1949. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Gerhardus  Petrus  Jooste,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1949.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  742  of  September  28, 1949. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1949,  p.  462. 
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ifirmations 

q  September  21,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  fol- 
ng  nominations  to  be  American  Ambassadors  Ex- 
rdinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  country  indicated 
i  their  respective  names :  Stanton  Griffis  to  Argentina, 
ert  D.  Murphy  to  Belgium,  and  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 
eylon. 


ignations 

be  President  on  August  16,  1949,  accepted  the  resig- 
on  of  Felix  Cole  as  American  Ambassador  to  Ceylon, 
text  of  the  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  see  White 
se  press  release  of  September  7, 1949. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


ifirmations 

i  September  27, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
of  W.  Walton  Butterworth  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
of  State. 


THE  CONGRESS 


nslation 

irics  of  Reports  Made  by  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
on  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  Mes- 
s  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
atement  on  the  series  of  reports  made  by  the  Commis- 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
nent.  H.  Doc.  176,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  3  pp. 
bird  Report  to  Congress  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
linistration.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
;es  transmitting  the  third  report  of  the  Economic  Coop- 
ion  Administration  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
L948.  H.  Doc.  179,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  xi,  159  pp. 
upplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  Assistance 
rreece  and  Turkey,  Communication  from  the  President 
le  United  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimate  of 
ropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  in  the  amount  of 
000,000,  for  additional  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
3oc.  181,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 


Energy  Resources  of  the  World. 

$2.25  a  copy. 


Pub.   3428.     128   pp. 


The  study  is  primarily  a  compilation  of  data  on  the 
energy  resources  of  the  world :  their  occurrence,  pro- 
duction, processing,  trade,  and  utilization.  Includes 
maps  and  charts  in  color. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1887.    Pub.  3481.    8  pp.    5tf. 

Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Governments, 
Protocol  for  the  Accession  of  Signatories  of  the  Final 
Act  of  October  30,  1947— Signed  at  Geneva  September 
14,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  September  14, 1948. 

Foreign  Service  List,  July  1,  1949.  Pub.  3539.  116  pp. 
30tf  a  copy.  Subscription  price  $1.50  a  year  domestic ;  $2 
foreign. 

Includes  the  posts  of  assignment,  the  index  of  per- 
sons, and  the  geographic  index. 

Relief  Supplied  and  Packages  for  Austria:  Duty-Free 
Entry  Payment  on  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1922.  Pub.  3544. 
6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Austria — 
Effected  by  Exchange  of  Notes  signed  at  Vienna  Febru- 
ary 3  and  11,  1949;  entered  into  force  February  11, 
1949. 

Seventh  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  Period  Ended  March  31,  1949.  Economic 
Cooperation  Series  21.    Pub.  3594.    43  pp.    20tf. 

Quarterly  report  on  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  covering  the  period  from  January  1, 1949, 
to  March  31,  1949. 

U.S.  National  Commission  UNESCO  News,  September 
1949.  Pub.  3619.  12  pp.  lOtf  a  copy.  Subscription  price 
$1  a  year  domestic ;  $1.35  foreign. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO. 

Harmony  To  Save  Succeeding  Generations  From  the 
Scourge  of  War.  International  Organization  and  Confer- 
ence Series,  35.     [Bulletin  Reprint]     Pub.  3622.    4  pp. 

Address  made  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin  at 
the  Berkshire  Musical  Festival  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  on 
Aug.  12,  1949. 

The  United  Nations:  4  Years  of  Achievement.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  36.  Pub. 
3624.    35  pp.    15tf. 

Major  actions  taken  through  the  United  Nations  over 
the  4  years  of  the  postwar  era  are  summarized  briefly. 
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NALYSIS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
N  WESTERN  GERMANY 


/  Otto  Kirchheimer  and  Arnold  H.  Price 


PRODUCTION 

The  West  German  elections  for  the  first  Bundes- 
ig,  held  on  August  14,  1949,  with  a  better  than 
perage  participation,  resulted  in  the  emergence 
E  the  Christian  Democrats  (CDU/CSU)  and  the 
ocial  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  as  the  two  major 
roups  that  obtained  respectively  31.0  percent  and 
).2  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The  Free  Demo- 
'atic  Party  (FDP) ,  with  11.0  percent,  has  become 
le  third  strongest  group ;  most  of  the  other  seven 
arties  represented  in  the  Bundestag  obtained  less 
ian  5  percent  each  of  the  total  vote. 
The  election  system,  combining  the  single-mem- 
ix  district  with  proportional  representation,  un- 
oubtedly  favored  the  three  major  parties  and 
orked  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  of  the  smaller 
roups,  among  them  especially  the  Communists 
fid  still  more  the  independent  candidates,  most 
f  whom  represented  refugee  interests.  Yet  use  of 
system  of  straight  proportional  representation 
ould  not  have  changed  the  essential  outcome  of 
ie  elections :  i.e.,  the  plurality  of  the  combined 
3te  of  the  CDU/CSU  and  the  FDP  over  the  So- 
al  Democrats. 

While  the  Communist  Party  (KPD)  lost  both 
i  number  of  absolute  votes  and  still  more  in  the 
ercentage  of  the  total  votes  cast  and  has  been  re- 
uced  to  the  status  of  a  minor  party,  the  two  major 
arties  were  able  to  increase  their  vote  about  one 
illion  each.  However,  in  the  light  of  an  increase 
E  seven  million  votes,  both  of  these  parties  lost 
i  their  share  in  the  total  vote,  because  of  the  trans- 
sr  of  a  large  part  of  the  refugee  vote  to  the  FDP, 
ie  smaller  rightist  groups,  and  especially  the  in- 
ependents.    In  the  case  of  the  CDU/CSU,  the 
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formation  of  the  Bavarian  and  the  German  Parties 
and  a  partial  shift  of  protestant  votes  away  from 
the  CDU/CSU  also  seem  to  have  been  contributory 
factors. 

On  balance,  the  combined  share  of  the  SPD  and 
KPD  in  the  total  vote  has  remained  the  same  since 
1928  (about  36  percent),  and  the  SPD's  position 
as  the  major  working-class  party  has  been  con- 
firmed. Whether  the  remainder  of  the  vote  can  be 
assigned  to  the  center  and  rightist  groups  remains 
problematical;  neither  the  character  nor  the 
future  course  of  any  of  these  groups  can  as  yet 
be  clearly  defined.  Whether  the  CDU/CSU  will 
be  able  to  continue  as  the  major  interdenomina- 
tional middle-class  group  or  will  again  become  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  will  depend  on  its  continued 
ability  to  keep  a  substantial  part  of  the  non- 
Catholic  voters  from  shifting  to  the  more  radical 
rightist  groups.  The  future  of  the  other  center 
and  rightist  groups,  including  the  growing  but 
not  very  homogeneous  Free  Democratic  Party,  is 
still  more  uncertain.  It  will  depend  primarily  on 
their  ability  to  serve  the  interests  of  refugees, 
bombed-out  people,  the  urban  lower  middle  class, 
and  small  landowners  and  peasants. 

In  spite  of  the  so-called  anti-Socialist  victory, 


Note  on  abbreviations: 

CDU — Christian  Democratic  Union 

CSU — Christian  Social  Union 

SPD — Social  Democratic  Party 

KPD — Communist  Party 

FDP— Free  Democratic  Party 

BP — Bavarian  Party 

WAV — Economic  Reconstruction   Party 

DP — German  Party 

DRP — Deutsche  Rechtspartei 
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ie  outcome  of  the  elections  does  not  indicate  a 
ear-cut  decision  for  a  free  market  as  against  a 
lanned  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  make 
ore  difficult  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  service 
ong  democratic  lines,  and  will  make  less  probable 
ly  early  federal  action  on  socialization  or  eco- 
)mic  codetermination  of  work  councils  and  trade 
lions.  Although  the  weak  parliamentary  in- 
lence  of  the  Communists  and  the  rightist  groups 
ill  make  for  smoother  relations  between  the 
erman  Government  and  the  Western  Allies,  it 
ill  not  essentially  change  parliamentary  pres- 
res  for  maximum  concessions  from  the  Western 
Hies. 


iRTICIPATION   IN  THE  ELECTIONS 
ID  INVALID  VOTES 

Over-all  participation  in  the  August  14  elec- 
>ns  for  the  Parliament  of  the  West  German  state 
is  higher  than  that  in  any  Western  German 
;ction  since  1945  and  conformed  to  the  pattern 
evailing  during  the  1924-28  period  of  stability 
der  the  Weimar  Republic  (table  1).  The 
imber  of  votes  cast  was  78.5  percent  of  the  total 
sctorate,  or  24,491,000  of  31,179,000.  During  the 
eimar  period  participation  ran  from  77.4  per- 
nt  in  May  1924  to  75.6  percent  in  May  1928. 

leferences :  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  August  16, 1949,  Frank- 

ter  Rundschau,  August  18, 1949. 

fote :  Results  are  preliminary  and  approximate. 

Eommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands. 

Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands. 

1928 :  Zentrum,  Bayrische  Volkspartei. 

946/9:  Christlich-Demokratische  Union,  Christlich-So- 

le  Union. 

Zentrum  (1946/9). 

1928 :  Deutsche  Demokratische  Partei,  Deutsche  Volks- 
■tei. 

946/9:  Freie   Demokratische   Partei,   Bremer   Demo- 

Msche  Volkspartei,  Deutsche  Volkspartei. 

Bayernpartei. 

1946 :  Niedernsaechsische  Landespartei. 

949 :  Deutsche  Partei. 

Wirtschaftliche  Aufbauvereinigung. 

Deutsche  Konservative  Partei;  Deutsche  Rechtspartei. 

1946:  Suedschieswigsche    Vereinigung ;    Sozialdemo- 

nsche  Partei  Flensburg. 

949:  Suedschieswigsche  Waehlervereinigung. 

1928:  Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiterpartei. 

1928:     Deutschnationale     Volkspartei,     Wirtschafts- 

tei,    Deutsche    Bauernpartei,    Landbund,    Landvolk, 

ksrechtspartei,  minorities,  etc. 

946/9 :  Arbeiterpartei,  Radikal-Soziale  Freiheitspartei, 

nnische  Volkspartei,  and  others. 

1949 :  Notgemeinschaft,  Sammlung  zur  Tat. 

Independent  candidates. 

Reichstag  elections,  July  1928. 

Rreis  or  Buergerschaft  elections,  October  13, 1946. 

Constitutional  assembly  elections,  June  30,  1946. 

Province  of  Hanover  only. 
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Only  in  the  actual  years  of  crisis,  during  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  in  1919-20  and  during 
the  final  crisis  of  1930-33,  did  participation  run 
up  to  80  percent  and  above. 

Regional  participation  in  the  August  elections 
ran  considerably  lower,  particularly  in  predom- 
inantly rural  regions  such  as  Baden  (69.9  per- 
cent) and  Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern  (64.5  per- 
cent) which  have  not  yet  experienced  any  appre- 
ciable influx  of  refugees.  Participation  running 
above  average  occurred  in  predominantly  urban 
areas  such  as  Hamburg  (81.9  percent),  Bremen 
(82.0  percent),  and  North  Rhineland- Westphalia 
(79.6  percent) ;  and  those  semirural  areas,  such 
as  Schleswig-Holstein  (82.7  percent)  and  Bavaria 
(81.1  percent),  that  have  a  higher-than-average 
number  of  refugees.  The  higher  vote  in  the  latter 
areas  is  probably  due  both  to  the  higher  participa- 
tion of  refugees  and  to  general  intensification  of 
political  issues  caused  by  the  omnipresence  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

An  increase  of  approximately  7  million  occurred 
in  the  number  of  votes  since  1946  (table  2). 
These  new  voters  were  divided  roughly  as  follows : 
1.5  million  newly  enfranchised  voters  by  coming  of 
age;  2  million  refugees  voting  for  the  first  time; 
.5  million  Germans  from  the  Eastern  zone  who 
have  fled  to  Western  Germany ;  1  million  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  returned  to  Germany  since  1946 ; 
and  another  2  million  voters  who  had  not  exercised 
their  right  to  vote,  had  been  unable  to  vote  because 
of  residence  requirements,  or  had  been  temporarily 
disenfranchised  as  Nazis. 

Totaling  762,000,  the  invalid  vote  has  every- 
where been  considerably  smaller  than  in  other 
elections  since  1945.    Nevertheless,  with  an  aver- 

Table  2.  Comparison  of  numerical  voting  strength 
by  party,  1946  and  1949  elections 


Party 

1946 

1949 

CDU/CSU 

Thousands 

7,337 

5,941 

1,333 

1,066 

454 

368 

225 

Thousands 

7,358 

6,932 

1,360 

2,  789 

940 

727 

682 

987 

845 

SPD 

KPD     .    .    . 

FDP .... 

DP 

Center  Party    .    . 

WAV     .... 

BP 

Independents   .    . 

Refugee  lists     .    .    . 

318 

Other     

242 

747 

Total 

16,  966 

23  685 

./.'. 
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age  of  3.1  percent,  it  is  still  considerably  higher 
than  the  pre-1933  invalid  vote,  which  generally 
was  around  1  percent.    The  invalid  vote  has  been 
uniformly  highest  in  those  regions  where  ultra- 
rightist  groups  did  not  run  candidates  of  their 
own— for  instance,  in  the  French  zone,  where  the 
Khineland-Palatinate  area  ran  an  invalid  vote  as 
high  as  5.5  percent;  Wiirttemberg-Baden  (4.2  per- 
cent) ;    and  Hesse  (5.4  percent).    It  thus  seems 
justifiable  to  conclude  that  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  invalid  vote  was  among  rightist  groups. 
(See  table  1.) 


THE  ELECTION  SYSTEM 

The  combination  of  single-member  districts  with 
the  system  of  proportional  representation  gave 
the  two  big  parties,  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  (CDU)  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
( SPD ) ,  an  advantage  over  all  other  parties.     ( See 
table  3.)     The  Free  Democratic  Party   (FDP) 
and  the  four  parties  with  a  regionally  concen- 
trated following— the  Bavarian  Party  (BP),  the 
German  Party  (DP),  the  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion Party  (WAV),  and  the  Center  Party— fared 
approximately  as  well  as  they  would  have  under 
a  system  of  straight  proportional  representation. 
At  a  grave  disadvantage  were  those  parties  like 
the  Communist  Party   (KPD)   and  the  German 
Rightist  Party  (DRP) ,  with  a  scattered  following 
distributed  over  several  regions,  and  especially  the 
independent  candidates,  whose  votes  could  not  be 

Table  3.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  German  election 
system 


Party 


CDU/CSU  .    . 

SPD 

FDP,  BDV .    . 

BP 

DP  ...  • 
KPD.  .  .  . 
WAV  .  .  • 
Center  Party 
DRP/DKP  . 
Independents 
SSW  .  .  • 
Refugees  .  . 
Other    .    .    . 


Seats 
received 


Total 


139 

131 

52 

17 

17 

15 

12 

10 

5 

2 

1 

1 


Seats 

under 

PR 


402 


125 

117 

48 

17 

16 

23 

12 

12 

7 

15 

1 

5 

4 


Votes 
per  seat 
received 


402 


52,  932 
52,  918 

54,  382 
58,  036 

55,  299 
90,  667 

56,  832 
54,  382 
85,  790 

422,  315 

75,  387 

318,  418 


>  59,711 


i  Average  number  of  valid  votes  for  each  seat. 
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combined  to  obtain  seats  on  the  regional  reserve 

list.    However,  in  both  cases,  additional  factors 

not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  working  of  the 

combination  between  single-member  districts  and 

proportional  representation  contributed  heavily  tc 

the  losses  of  these  latter  groups :  in  the  case  of  the 

KPD  and  the  DRP  it  was  the  provision  of  the  elec 

tion  law  excluding  any  group  not  obtaining  i 

minimum  of  5  percent  of  the  total  regional  vot< 

from  the  distribution  of  regional  reserve  seats;  n 

case  of  the  independents  it  was  the  earlier  ref  usa 

of  Military  Government  to  recognize  refugee  or 

ganizations  as  political  parties,  thus  depnvinj 

them  of  participation  in  reserve-list  distributions 

A  system  of  straight  proportional  representa 

tion,  however,  would  not  have  given  political  re 

suits  much  at  variance  with  those  produced  unde 

the  present  system.    The  main  difference  woul 

have  been  that  under  proportional  representatio 

12  more  independents  and  8  more  Communis 

would  have  won  seats  with  a  corresponding  small. 

number  of  SPD,  CDU,  and  FDP  seats.    The  fo 

mation  of  a  middle-right  combination  would  ha' 

been  slightly  more  difficult  since  initial  cooper 

tion  of  two  instead  of  one  of  the  smaller  righto 

groups  would  have  been  necessary.    In  any  ca; 

the  final  outcome  of  the  elections— i.e.,  the  re) 

tively  weaker  position  of  the  SPD  as  compar 

with  the  combined  CDU  and  FDP  vote-wou 

not  have  been  substantially  altered  under  a  systo 

of  proportional  representation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  exactly  how  t 

individual  parties  would  have  fared  if  the  elect] 

system  had  been  based  only  on  single-member  d 

tricts,    with    the    election    outcome    decided 

straight  pluralities  without  reserve  lists.    In  si 

a  case,  the  parties  would  have  been  forced  in  ms 

instances  to  agree  on  a  common  candidate.    H( 

ever,  since  CDU  and  FDP  combinations  or  cc 

binations  of  one  or  the  other  with  smaller  ngh 

parties  would  have  been  fairly  frequent,  wher 

SPD-KPD  combinations  would  have  been  pi 

tically  nonexistent,  such  a  system  would  proba 

have  resulted  in  a  straight  CDU-FDP  majoi 

and  a  correspondingly  weaker  SPD. 

The  question  may  also  be  raised  to  what  exl 
the  exclusion  of  Western  Berlin  from  parti© 
tion  in  the  elections  influenced  the  political  c 
plection  of  the  Bundestag.  Assuming  that 
voting  pattern  would  have  remained  the  sam 
in  the  1948  Berlin  elections,  in  which  the  KPD 
not  participate,  15  SPD  seats,  4  CDU,  and  3  I 
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ts  would  have  been  added  to  the  present  402 
ts  of  the  Bundestag.  This  assumption  would 
re  given  the  SPD  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
>U  and  would  have  made  it  the  strongest  indi- 
ual  party.  Such  an  outcome  would  not  have, 
rover,  deprived  the  CDU  and  the  FDP  of  the 
sibility  of  forming  a  government  excluding  the 
D  and  resting  on  the  support  of  one  minor 
litist  group.  Thus,  whatever  the  election  sys- 
I  and  with  or  without  Berlin  participation,  the 
ponderance  of  the  CDU-FDP  combination 
aid  have  remained  the  deciding  factor. 
L  different  picture  might  have  emerged  only  if 

whole  Eastern  zone,  with  its  heavy  working- 
3S  vote,  had  participated  in  the  elections.  In 
3  case,  the  SPD  would  probably  have  gained  a 
,vy  enough  plurality  over  the  CDU/CSU—pos- 
[y  approximating  the  combined  CDTJ/CSU- 
'P  vote — to  make  an  administration  excluding 

dominant  SPD  politically  unfeasible. 


ALYSIS  BY  PARTIES  AND  GROUPS 
!  Communist  Party 

Phe  KPD  suffered  the  most  severe  losses  at  the 
Is.  Since  the  last  diet  elections,  it  lost  about 
,000  votes  in  the  various  regions  and  its  per- 
tage  of  the  total  votes  cast  declined  from  9.5 
5.7  percent.  To  some  extent  this  decline  was 
)  to  the  fact  that  the  party  is  anathema  to  most 
the  approximately  3.9  million  refugee  voters, 
well  to  the  several  hundred  thousand  of  fugi- 
ss  from  the  Eastern  zone  and  to  the  prisoners 
war,  many  of  whom  voted  for  the  first  time  in  a 
e  election.  This  feeling  accounts  for  the  heavy 
ses  of  the  KPD  in  many  rural  regions  having  a 
ivy  refugee  vote.  However,  the  losses  of  the 
*D  were  equally  telling  in  predominantly  urban 
ions,  in  which  the  refugee  vote  scarcely  counted 
1  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  main- 
ys  of  communism  in  Western  Germany.  The 
•centage  of  the  Communist  vote  continued  to 
:hne  in  such  places  as  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
rth  Rhineland- Westphalia.  When  the  party's 
ssent  status  is  compared  with  its  pre-1933 
ength— a  comparison  which  in  these  areas  is 
r  because  of  the  comparatively  smaller  influx  of 
v  elements— it  becomes  evident  that  the  KPD  is 
>idly  losing  its  position  as  a  serious  competitor 
the  SPD  for  the  working-class  vote.     For  ex- 
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ample,  in  North  Rhineland-Westphalia,  the  big- 
gest Communist  center  of  Western  Germany,  its 
percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast  has  since  1928 — 
which  was  not  a  year  of  top  Communist  perform- 
ance— declined  from  13.7  to  7.6  percent.  Compar- 
able figures  for  Hamburg  are  16.8  and  8.5  percent. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  numerical  voting 
strength  of  the  SPD  and  the  KPD  in  these  regions 
tells  the  same  story :  359,000  SPD  voters  in  Ham- 
burg are  matched  by  only  77,000  KPD  voters ;  and 
2,108,000  SPD  voters  in  North  Rhineland-West- 
phalia  by  only  512,000  KPD  voters. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  SPD  emerged  from  the  elections  as  the  sec- 
ond strongest  party.  It  gained  about  a  million 
new  votes  as  compared  with  earlier  postwar  elec- 
tions, though  its  proportion  of  the  total  votes  de- 
creased from  35  to  29.2  percent.  This  decrease 
was  due  mostly  to  the  shift  of  the  refugee  vote  to 
independent  and  rightist  groups.  In  regions 
where  the  refugee  vote  was  not  an  especially  sig- 
nificant factor  (as  in  most  urban  areas  and  in  the 
French  zone),  the  SPD  held  its  own,  generally 
winning  a  substantial  percentage  of  new  votes  and 
often  absorbing  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  status  of  the  SPD  as  the  main 
German  working-class  party  has  thus  been  con- 
firmed. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  or  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  ma- 
jority in  groups  like  refugees  or  bombed-out  per- 
sons that  have  looked  to  the  political  parties  and 
Land  governments  to  mitigate  their  especially 
unfavorable  situation.  This  failure  is  clearly 
demonstrated  from  the  election  returns  in  those 
regions  where  the  SPD  has  carried  the  main 
burden  of  administrative  responsibility  since 
1946— regions  such  as  Hesse,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  (table  1).  In  these  areas 
the  SPD  either  made  no  gain  or  only  impercep- 
tibly increased  its  voting  strength,  thus  leading 
to  a  substantial  drop  of  its  percentage  in  the  total 
vote.  It  did  much  better  in  the  Rhine-Ruhr 
area,  proving  incidentally  that  neither  the  al- 
leged favoritism  shown  the  SPD  by  the  British 
Labor  Party  nor  the  alleged  failure  of  the  SPD 
to  prevent  British  dismantling  through  its  rela- 
tions with  the  British  Labor  Party  has  seriously 
influenced  the  voters'  judgment  (tables  1  and  4). 

The  SPD  now  slightly  exceeds  its  1928  relative 
voting  strength,  which  as  a  result  of  the  short- 
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lived  prosperity  wave  after  World  War  I,  was  a 
singularly  successful  SPD  election  year.  This  im- 
provement seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
SPD  has  at  least  kept  its  share  of  the  refugee  vote, 
that  its  campaign  among  the  lower  middle-class 
groups  has  found  some  response,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  workers— of  the  old  and  the  new 
generation— have  placed  their  confidence  in  the 
SPD  more  clearly  than  at  any  time  since  1919. 

Moderate  Middle-Class  Parties 

With  7,358,000  votes  and  31  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast,  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
(CDU/CSU)  has  emerged  from  the  election  as  the 
largest  single  group.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  SPD 
voting  pattern,  its  percentage  in  the  total  vote  cast 
has  diminished  since  the  last  diet  elections :  from 
37.7  to  31.0  percent.  The  shift  of  refugee  votes  to 
the  independents  and  to  rightist  groups,  together 
with  the  emergence  of  a  new  particularist  con- 
servative group  in  Bavaria  and  the  consolidation 
of  an  already  existing  one  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many, is  primarily  responsible  for  this  decline.   In 


addition  to  this  percentage  decline,  the  CDU  sa 

a  direct  transfer  of  the  votes  of  former  supporte: 

to  other  groups  in  Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  Hambui 

(tables  1  and  5).    If,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a 

these  adverse  factors,  the  CDU/CSU  came  out  < 

the  elections  as  well  as  it  did  because  of  the  presei 

preponderance  of  woman  voters  in  the  Germs 

electorate.    Separate  tabulations  according  to  se 

made    in   some   individual    election    district  < 

Cologne,  make  it  quite    clear  that  at  least 

Catholic  regions  women  voters  show  a  mark 

CDU/CSU  preference.     Equally  the  small  lei 

wing  Catholic  Center  Party,  bearer  of  the  o 

Center  Party  tradition  and  operating  mainly 

the   Rhineland   and  Westphalia,  kept   togeth 

pretty  well  in  this  election  and  almost  reached  t 

percentage  figure  it  obtained  in  the  1947  electioi 

The  Free  Democratic  Party   (FDP)   receiv 

the  support  of  1.2  million  new  voters  and  increas 

its  percentage  of  the  total  vote  from  9.4  to  11 

percent  over  the  last  diet  elections.    There  is 

sharp  regional  difference  in  the  strength  of  tl 

party.    The  main  gains  of  the  FDP  have  not, 


Table  4.  Comparison  between  the  1947  and  1949  elections  in  selected  districts  of  North  Rhineland-Westpha 


District 


Euskirchen-Bergheim  >  . 
Koeln  (Stadt  Land)  2  .  . 
Solingen-Remscheid 3 .    . 

Bielefeld  * 

Warendorf-Beckum 6  .    . 

Essen  8 

Muenster7 

Lemgo  8 


Year 


1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 
1947 
1949 


[5b 


<$  a 

8. a 


107,  445 
117,897 
437,  824 
497,  443 
168,  799 
180,  575 

97,  387 
104,  423 
111,260 
120,  447 
381,  287 
410,  399 
112,  131 
123,  993 

79,  832 


63.  7 
85.  0 
58.2 
75.8 
68.2 

80.  3 
67.  7 
82.  0 
72.  5 
85.  9 
67.6 
76.0 
58.  1 

81.  7 
67.  4 
n.  a. 


a  > 


KPD 


7.4 
3.9 
3.8 

n.  a. 
2.8 
2.0 
6.  1 
3.3 
4.3 
2.2 
3.5 
2.  1 
3.4 
1.6 
5.4 

n.  a. 


5, 

3, 

41, 

29, 

31, 

29, 

5, 

3, 

5, 

4, 

49, 

34, 

2, 

1, 

3, 

3, 


SPD   CDU 


015 
017 
668 
508 
746 
760 
351 
747 
488 
114 
135 
116 
334 
927 
605 
028 


19, 
33, 
76, 
125, 
29, 
35, 
29, 
37, 
29, 
23, 
79, 
105, 
13, 
21, 
23, 
25, 


860 
294 
210 
793 
400 
456 
098 
509 
257 
388 
251 
347 
918 
507 
774 
441 


32, 

46, 
111, 
160, 
26, 
30, 
20, 
23, 
34, 
42, 
68, 
86, 
22, 
34, 
18, 
17, 


Center 


661 
037 
805 
221 
083 
454 
522 
079 
607 
216 
531 
946 
106 
464 
588 
581 


2, 

3, 

4, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

1, 

2, 

14, 

20, 

39, 

42, 

20, 

30, 

1, 


935 
719 
091 
968 
905 
922 
651 
349 
984 
714 
352 
415 
866 
461 
253 
901 


FDP 


5, 

9, 

49, 

19, 

28, 
5, 
9, 
1, 
3, 
12, 
20, 
3, 


414 
631 
318 
257 
598 
404 
340 
537 
810 
015 
293 
764 
743 
965 
686 
873 


RVP 


2,  522 

3,043 

1,860 

979 


RSF 


358 
"l21 

234 
"653 
~173 
"127 


322 
"i,_268 
1 1, "469 
"I,"  941 
"340 
16,"  076 
""468 
"""853 


DRP 


1,213 


5,497 
1,098 
2,284 


2,  184 


1,229 
1,"  741 


i  Consists  of  Landkreise  Euskirchen  and  Bergheim  (pop.  1939:  146,180;  last:  183,141)  and  is  mostly  Catholic 

^^SS.SoA«»«SSi  and  Stadtkreis  Koeln  (pop.  1939:  754  647 , last:  678,969; ,  «jc l* ^J^"*^ 
a  Consists  of  Stadtkreise  Remscheid  and  Solingen  (pop.  1939:  244,254;  last:  244,309)  and  is  mostly  inausrai 

^SnU^ 

•  Consists  of  Landkreise  Beckum  and  Warcndorf  (pop.  1939:  136,976,  last.  191'9^  *"£."*.  3  Catholic 

■  Consists  of  the  city  of  Essen  (pop, 1939:  666,743;  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^d&iii 

i  Consists  of  Landkreis  and  Stadtkreis  Muenster  (pop.  1939:  207  351   last.  194,27b)  and i  is  mosuy  uru 

8  Consists  of  Landkreis  Lemgo  (pop.  1939:  91,533;  last:  132,141)  and  is  mostly  rural  and  Protestant. 

References:  Ge&etz-und  Verordnungsblatt  fuer  das  Land  Nordrhein-Westfalen,  May  7,  1947;  July  8,  1949;  Uu 

Aug.  16,  1949. 
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■ule,  been  obtained  in  northwestern  Germany, 
cept  for  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  in  these  regions 
emains  a  party  of  minor  stature  and  obtains  less 
,n  10  percent  of  the  total  vote.  It  is  strongest 
southern  Germany;  in  some  states,  like  Wiirt- 
lberg  and  Baden,  this  strength  rests  to  some 
ent  on  its  long-established  liberal  tradition 
ble  1).  In  other  regions,  especially  in  Hesse, 
FDP's  success  is  attributable  to  its  open  al- 
lce  with  ultrarightist  forces.  Whether  the 
•ty  can  still  be  counted  among  the  middle-of- 
-road  groups  or  whether  it  must  be  considered 
a  way  station  for  many  voters  in  their  move- 
it  toward  the  extreme  right  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
i  the  very  fact  that  the  party  obtained  its  great- 
success  through  its  rightist  alliance  in  Hesse, 
jreas  it  remains  stationary  in  north  Wurttem- 
g-Baden  under  its  old  type  of  liberal  leader- 
J,  gives  some  clues  to  its  prospective 
elopment. 

'o  what  extent  does  the  relative  position  of 
CDU  and  the  FDP  depend  on  religious  affilia- 
I  Generally  speaking,  the  FDP  is  opposed 
jiving  religious  organizations  much  voice  in 
cational  matters  and  does  not  appeal  to  Catho- 
roters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  en- 
ly  accurate  to  characterize  the  CDU  as  a  Catho- 
>arty.  The  situation  varies  in  different  regions, 
the  overwhelmingly  Protestant  regions  of 
Jiwestern  Germany  the  CDU  has  such  a  Prot- 
nt  outlook  that  some  Catholic  voters  in  Schles- 
-Holstein  continued  to  vote  for  the  Center 
ty  as  the  real  Catholic  party,  even  though  such 
1  according  to  the  election  law,  were  lost.  The 
that  the  CDU  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Schles- 
-Holstein  was  not  able  to  hold  its  1946  posi- 
has  little  relation  to  religious  issues.  It  was 
ier  caused  by  the  emergence  of  the  new  right- 
g  conservative  German  party,  which  through- 
northwestern  Germany  became  the  second 
ngest  middle-class  group,  far  outdistancing  the 
s  Democratic  Party.  (See  table  1.)  In  North 
aeland-Westphalia  the  9  percent  drop  of  the 
I  since  1946  is  to  some  extent  due  to  a  reori- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  working-class  vote,  some 
rhich  is  now  going  to  the  Center  Party  rather 
t  staying  with  the  CDU. 

i  both  western  and  southern  Germany  there 
a  shift  of  Protestants  away  from  the  CDU. 
ither  in  predominantly  Catholic  or  predomi- 
ly  Protestant  regions  or  in  the  many  regions 
re  no  clear-cut  majority  of  either  denomina- 

>ber  77,  1949 


tion  exists,  everywhere  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional issues  are  still  or  have  become  again  much 
more  alive  than  in  the  north.  Therefore,  although 
many  Protestants  voted  for  the  CDU — a  compari- 
son of  the  Weimar  Catholic  parties,  (the  Center 
and  the  Bavarian  People's  Party,  comprising  23.3 
percent  of  the  total  vote  in  1928)  with  the  present 
combined  vote  of  39  percent  for  the  CDU/CSU, 
the  Bavarian  Party,  and  the  Center  Party  testifies 
to  continued  CDU  support  among  Protestants — 
nevertheless,  since  the  first  postwar  elections  some 
Protestants,  noticeably  in  southern  and  western 
Germany,  have  come  to  look  upon  the  CDU  as  a 
strictly  Catholic  Party.  This  attitude  may  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  shift  in  votes  from 
the  CDU  to  the  FDP,  particularly  in  the  Palati- 
nate, Hesse,  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern,  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Rhineland.  (See  tables  1,  4, 
and  5.) 

Bavarian  Voting  Patterns  (Tables  1  and  5) 

The  party  scene  in  Bavaria — where  there  were 
almost  no  refugee  candidates  running  on  an  in- 
dependent ticket — is  characterized  by  the  emer- 
gence, or  rather  affirmation,  of  two  groups :  Lor- 
itz'  Economic  Reconstruction  Party  (WAV)  and 
the  particularist  Bavarian  Party  (BP).    Discon- 
tent thus  had  two  possible  outlets :  the  majority 
of  the  refugees— about  60  percent — living  mainly 
in  the  rural  areas  were  attracted  to  the  WAV 
(table  6) ;  in  the  cities  some  dissatisfied  native 
elements  transferred  their  vote  to  the  WAV,  but 
those  of  Catholic  origin  turned  to  the  BP.    Thus, 
whereas  there  was  a  considerable  WAV  vote  in 
Protestant  cities,  the  corresponding  social  strata  in 
Catholic  urban  areas  inclined  toward  the  BP, 
which  has  become  the  mouthpiece  for  expressing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  native  Catholic  middle 
class  with  the  present  administration.     In  the 
Catholic  countryside,  noticeably  in  Lower  and 
Upper  Bavaria,  where  the  BP  has  become  the 
strongest  group,  it  serves  as  the  political  arm  of 
the  peasantry.    The  FDP,  although  remaining  a 
minor  party,  did  profit  by  the  transfer  of  Protes- 
tant votes.     The  CDU  and  the  SPD  were  the 
losers ;  the  insignificant  KPD  sank  to  still  lower 
levels.    But  although  the  CSU  bore  the  brunt  both 
of  the  splitting  off  of  the  particularist  BP  and  the 
transfer  of  the  refugee  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
of  the  Protestant  vote,  the  SPD,  as  evidenced  by 
the  difference  in  results  from  urban  and  rural 
areas,  was  the  main  loser  in  the  transfer  of  at  least 
part  of  the  refugee  vote. 
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Refugees,    Independents,    Ultrarightists 
and   the   Former   Nazi   Voters 

The  goal  of  absorbing  refugees  into  the  exist- 
ing parties,  which  was  the  basis  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  refusing  to  license  independent 
refugee  groups,  has  been  only  partially  achieved. 
A  good  third  of  the  roughly  three  million  refugee 
voters  who  went  to  the  polls  voted  either  for  can- 
didates of  special  refugee  groups  such  as  the 
Deutsche  Notgemeinschaft  operating  in  Wurttem- 
berg-Baden,  or  the  Samonlung  zur  Tat  in  Baden, 
or  for  wholly  independent  candidates  that  almost 
invariably  represented  refugee  interests.  Of  the 
remaining  2  million  refugee  votes,  about  300,000 
to  400,000  went  to  the  Deutsche  Rechtspartei  group 
operating  in  the  British  zone  but  most  successful 
in  Lower  Saxony,  with  a  slightly  higher  number 
going  to  the  WAV.  Allowing  for  invalid  votes, 
the  remainder  of  approximately  1  million,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  refugee  vote,  went  to  the  estab- 
lished parties,  with  the  Free  Democratic  Party 
getting  a  proportionally  larger  share  than  the 
SPD  and  the  CDU  (table  6) . 

Where  did  the  former  Nazi  vote  go?  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  approximately  seven  million  Nazi 
voters  in  1932  in  Western  Germany  have  contribu- 
ted heavilly  to  the  revival  of  the  minor  national 
and  regional  middle-class  parties,  one  such  exam- 
ple being  a  substantial  part  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Free  Democratic  Party.  The  WAV  as  well 
as  the  Rightist  Party  probably  recruit  from  former 
Nazi  voters;  also,  many  new  voters  recruited  by 
the  CDU/CSU  may  be  assumed  to  come  from  the 
same  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  election  re- 
sults make  it  seem  unlikely  that  many  former 
Nazis  now  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  KPD,  the 
SPD,  or  the  Center  Party. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  ELECTION  TRENDS 

On  one  point  German  election  trends  show  a 
remarkable  degree  of  stability:  i.e.,  the  share  of 
the  left-wing  groups  in  the  total  vote.  As  in 
1928,  the  last  "normal"  election  of  the  Weimar 
Republic,  the  percentage  of  the  Social  Democratic 
and  Communist  vote  remains  in  1949  between  35.5 
and  36  percent,  with  a  slightly  increased  SPD  per- 
centage making  up  for  the  Communist  decline 
(table  7). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
mainder among  middle-of-the-road  and  rightist 
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groups  would  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  mor 
less  exact  boundary  line  between  center 
rightist  groups.  Half  a  million  of  the  inv) 
votes  and  the  entire  vote  for  the  German  Righ 
Party  and  the  WAV  may  with  some  degree 
certainty  be  classed  as  rightist  votes,  thus  accoi 
ing  for  about  7  percent  of  the  total.  But  the  q 
tion  arises  of  how  to  classify  the  urban  voten 
the  Bavarian  Party,  who  are  as  dissatisfied  -v 
the  present  state  of  affairs  as  the  correspond 
voters  in  Protestant  areas,  voting  for  the  WA1 
for  the  German  Party,  specializing,  as  it  was 
antidenazification  propaganda?  Also,  how 
split  up  the  disparate  elements  of  the  FDP 
where  to  assign  the  1  million  independent  v 
mostly  cast  as  a  protest  against  all  existing  ( 
man  political  organizations? 

Obviously,  to  draw  a  rigid  boundary  line 
tween  leftist  and  rightist  groups  would  be  of  1 
value.  Whether  these  millions  of  voters  and  t 
political  representatives,  both  within  and  out 
the  Bundestag,  will  reconcile  themselves  to 
political  and  social  structure  now  developinj 
the  new  Western  state  or  will  in  the  near  f  u 
turn  out  in  numbers  against  it  will  depend  on 
extent  to  which  the  new  government  is  abl 
satisfy  their  claims.  It  is  not  possible  to 
whether  any  of  these  groups  will  have  more  \ 
temporary  existence  or  will  mean  much,  or  i 
exist,  4  years  hence. 

The  outlook  is  different  with  respect  to 
CDU/CSU.  The  fact  that  the  party  has  a  r 
ber  of  sharply  divergent  wings — the  Bavarian 
ticularists,  the  Hilpert  faction  in  Hesse,  the 
wing  trade  unionists  around  Arnold,  and  the  I 
nauer  main  bloc  of  the  party — does  not  in  i 
spell  defeat  for  the  organization.  It  puts  or 
high  premium  on  the  skill  of  the  leaders  in  re 
ciling  the  different  wings.  Whether  the  party 
be  able  to  retain  its  appeal  for  non-Catholic  v( 
may  be  a  more  serious  consideration  for  the  pa: 
survival  as  a  major  political  organization.  Th 
perience  both  during  the  Empire  and  the  Wei 
period  has  shown  that  the  Catholic  Center  Pi 
kept  together  by  its  Weltanschauung  rather 
by  representation  of  specific  interests,  has  ti 
tionally  shown  a  high  degree  of  stability  eve 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  On  the  c 
hand,  Protestant  voters  have  shown  much 
party  loyalty.  The  question  arises  whether 
CDU/CSU,  although  lacking  the  denominati 
homogeneity  of  the  old  Center  Party,  will  be 
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fable  5.  Comparison  of  the  1949  elections  with  the  1946  and  1948  elections  in  selected  Bavarian  districts 


District 


ayreuth 1  .    .    .    . 

lof2 

Arstadt 3  .    .    .    . 

nsbach  4 

uernberg-Fuerth  6 
uernberg-Oste  6  . 
fuenchen-Nord  8  . 
osenheim 7    .    .    . 

assau  8 

farrkirchen '.    .    . 

ham10 

empten  » .    .    .    . 


CSU 


1946 


31. 

27. 
74. 
59. 

•23. 

35. 
55. 
61. 
66. 
69. 
68. 


1948 


28. 
25. 
57. 
50. 


13.  1 


20. 
30. 
43. 
44. 
48. 
45. 


1949 


18. 
16. 
54. 
34. 
14. 
.13. 
18. 
22. 
33. 
23. 
36. 
43. 


SPD 


1946 


47.  6 
46.3 
18.  1 

20.  5 

•43.7 

32.5 
23.2 
28.  3 

21.  3 
23.  1 
18.  7 


1948 


42. 
31. 
16. 
18. 

38. 

24. 
24. 
17. 
12. 
18. 
15. 


1949 


39.  7 
35.0 
15.  9 
17.9 
r39.  6 
,37.  3 
23.9 
18.3 
14.7 
8.4 
22.3 
19.2 


WAV 


1946 


1. 
1. 

1. 
4. 

11.  5 


14. 
11. 

5. 

6. 

3. 

4. 


1948 


.  1 

.  1 

5.  6 


1949 


6.0 

13.  7 
10.3 
13.8 

r15.  8 
.19.3 

14.  9 
17.6 
22.  7 
24.  8 

7.2 
6.6 


KPD 


1946 


9. 

12. 

3. 

2. 

12. 

9. 
6. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


1948 


5.3 
7.5 
1.9 

1.8 

13.2 

10.  6 
3.8 
2.  2 
1.2 
1.8 
2.7| 


1949 


5.9 
6.  1 
2.  1 
1.9 
10.  4 
.  9.8 
9.  1 
4.2 
1.9 
1.  1 
2.6 
2.6 


FDP 


1946 


9.  3 
11.9 

1.  8 
12.  2 

[9.  4 

7.5 
3.  6 
1.8 
2.6 
1.  1 
6.  1 


1948 


10.  7 

13.8 

1.0 

7.4 

13.2 

5.  9 
1.4 

.5 
2.0 

.  6 
2.71 


1949 


BP 


15.  1 

14.  6 

4.  2 

24.  0 

13.7 

.13.8 

12.  7 

6.5 

2.8 

2.5 

4.  1 

8.9 


1948  1949 


1.4 

•5.0 

23.  6 
28.  3 
15.4 
14.  1 
6.8 
8.7 


15.3 
14.2 
13.5 
7.5 
/4.  9 
\6.6 
21.4 
30.  5 
24.  9 
39.3 
27.5 
19.2 


Reference:  Bamberger  Nachrichlen,  Aug.  16,  1949. 


iNr^;;r/SUfelf0^Wing  ihe  na^uS,01fo^m'seJin1,a11  footn°tes  indicate  1946  refugee  percentage. 
S.8)  »™ta^2!^'L?SSeitiit-4)  and  Marktredwitz  <»•  a->  a»d  **«**««  Bayr^th  (23.6)  and  Wunsiedel 
^V^^A^S^%^^d  Sdb  (19-8)  aDd0f  La^eise  liof  (20-4),  Muenchberg  (25.3),  and  Rehau 

^S^^^S^l^JS^^^^i^T^  (2°-2)'  GemUeQden   (1?-8)'  H<"S  (18-9), 
^J^  *-*  <**.  Feuchtwangen 

•otesta°nt.1StSO      to*fcre{SeNUernberg(4'5)and  Fuerth  (12>7)  iS  of  Urban  industrial  character  and  is  about  two-thirds 

J  Consists  of  parts  of  Stadtkreis  Muenchen  (6.0  for  the  whole  city)  and  is  mostly  urban  and  Catholic. 
0.4)CaTd"s^t";?lnd°CatTc  ^  ""*  ^^  **  AibHng  (2L5)'  Ebersberg  ^'  and  Rosenheim 
r  i^^^^r^^li2^TcJ^^  PaSSaU  (27-4)'  WegScheid  (20-7)  and  Wolfs^in  (22)  and  is  except 
id  CaBfc8  °f  Landkreise  EgSenfelden    (24.2),    Pfarrkirchen    (25.9),    and    Vilsbiburg    (29.2)    and   is   mostly   rural 
■d  Wal^^  (22"1)'  Oberviechtach  (16.2),  Vohenstrauss  (21.3), 

ofen  Win*  taSK*3*  ffiholif  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ******  (17-6)'  LindaU  <n"  »>  and  ^ 


Table  6.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  refugee  vote  (estimated) 


State 


iden 

ivaria '.'.'.', 

isse ' 

wer  Saxony 

>rth  Rhineland- Westphalia 

lineland-Palatinate  .    .    .    , 
hleswig-Holstein 

lirttemberg-Baden    .    .    .    . 
iirttemberg-Hohenzollern    . 


1948 
percent 
of  refu- 
gees * 


Refugee  vote  2 


1949 


Percent 

3.6  refugee  list 

12  WAV;  5  FDP 

11.5  independents;  3  LDP  3    .    .    _ 
8  independents;  8  DRP;  8  SPD/LDP  3 

2.3  independents;  1.5  DRP;  3.5  SPD/ 
LDP  a 

0.3  independents 

3  independents;  1.7  DRP;  15  SPD; 3 

10  other  parties  3 
16.7  refugee  list 

1.4  refugee  list 



1  Percentage  of  refugees  per  total  population  in  a  given  state  as  of  October  1948 

percentages  express  percentage  of  valid  votes  and  refer  to  the  estimated  portio 

'  Kough  estimate. 

cfofaer  17,  1949 


1946 


Percent 
3CDU» 

12  CDU;  6  SPD  3 
12  SPD;32ind.3 
8  SPD;3  7  CDU;3  4  LDP3 
SPD/CDU 

Independents;  other 

20  SPD;3  10  CDU/LDP3 

7  SPD;3  10  CDU3 
Independents;  other  parties 


n  of  refugee  votes  only. 
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Table  7.  Over-all  comparison  between  the  May  1928 
Reichstag  elections  and  the  1949  West  German 
elections ' 


Group  or  party 


1928 


Labor  

KPD 

SPD 

Minor  labor  groups  2.    . 

Middle  class 

Christian  groups  3      .    . 

Center     

CDU 

CSU/BVP 

DDP,<     DVP,     FDP, 

BDVP 

DNVP  5 

Other  groups 6    .    .    .    . 
Rightist  extremists  7 
Invalid  vote 


6,  005,  400 

1,  433,  300 
4,  502,  900 

69,  200 

10,  784,  000 

3,  907,  400 

2,  962,  100 


945,  300 

2,  258,  203 

1,  579,  800 

2,  320,  000 
649,  600 
264,  700 


Per- 
cent 
35.9 
6 

26.9 
.4 
64. 
23.3 
17.7 


5.6 

13.  5 
9.5 

13.9 
3.9 
1 


1949 


8,  513,  700 
1,  360,  400 
6,  932,  300 

221,  000 

15,  210,  900 

8,  084,  900 

727,  300 
5,  977,  300 

1,  380,  300 

2,  827,  900 


Per- 
cent 

35.8 
5.7 

29.2 
.9 

64.  2 

34.  1 
3.  1 

25.2 
5.8 

11.9 


3,  165,  100 

1,  110,000 

766,  100 


13.  5 
4.7 
3.6 


1  All  figures  are  approximate  and  preliminary. 

2  1928:  Linke  Kommunisten,  USDP,  Alte  SPD;  1949: 
Radikal-Soziale  Freiheitspartei,  Arbeiterpartei. 

3  1928:  Center,  Bayrische  Volkspartei.  1949:  CDU, 
CSU,  Center. 

4  Deutsche  Demokratische  Partei,  Deutsche  Volkspartei. 
1949:  FDP,  Bremer  Demokratische  Volkspartei. 

5  Deutschnationale  Volkspartei. 

*  1928:  Wirtschaftspartei,  Deutsche  Bauernpartei,  Land- 
bund,  Landvolkpartei,  Volksrechtspartei,  Evangelische 
Volksgemeinschaft,  minority  parties,  and  others.  1949: 
Bavarian  Party,  German  Party,  SSW,  and  others. 

7  1928:  Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiterpartei, 
Voelkisch-Nationaler  Block,  Deutsch-Soziale  Partei. 
1949:  DRP/DKP,  WAV. 


to  integrate  its  non-Catholic  elements  firmly  into 
its  organizational  pattern.  The  present  election 
results,  showing  a  certain  regional  tendency  to- 
ward reestablishment  of  the  party's  Catholic  char- 
acter do  not  provide  an  unequivocal  answer  to  this 
question.  The  prospects  of  the  German  party  sys- 
tem might  to  a  large  extent  depend  on  whether  the 
CDU/CSU  is  able  to  stay  in  business  as  a  large 
interdenominational  middle-class  party  or  whether 
it  will  revert  to  its  former  exclusively  Catholic 
character.  Only  in  the  first  case  is  there  any  ap- 
preciable chance  that  the  new  state  will  find  a  firm 
basis  in  the  coexistence  of  two  preponderant 
groups,  the  SPD  and  the  CDU/CSU. 


THE  POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELECTION 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  election  outcome  on 
the  German  political  situation?  Those  groups 
which  stand  unconditionally  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Western  Germany  on  Western  democratic 
patterns,  i.e.,  the  SPD  and  the  CDU/CSU  have  a 


clear  majority  of  60  percent,  and  with  the  FD 
of  over  70  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  Beyoi 
this,  the  area  of  dispute  and  doubt  would  seem 
begin.  Has  the  election  really  given  a  clear  anl 
Socialist  mandate  to  the  future  Bundestag,  as  ti 
defenders  of  Dr.  Erhard's  economic  policy  asser 
To  answer  this  question  positively  would  presu 
pose  that  the  election  campaign  was  fought  clear 
around  this  issue  and  that  the  new  Bundesti 
considers  the  problem  of  a  planned  versus  a  fr 
economy  as  the  focal  political  problem.  But  t\ 
is  not  the  case.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Bund 
stag  will  be  pressed  by  many  groups  both  fro 
among  its  components  and  from  without,  ai 
issues  will  be  fought  and  compromises  conclud 
according  to  the  need  and  the  strength  of  t 
groups  concerned.  Only  the  future  can  tell 
what  extent  the  new  economic  system  that  w 
arise  from  these  pressures  will  have  any  similari 
to  what  its  adherents  call  a  free-market  econom 
It  remains  also  problematic  to  what  extent  refug 
representatives  working  through  their  parties 
as  an  intergroup  will  be  able  to  take  effecti 
action  for  their  "constituents." 

As  to  the  future  of  German  federalism,  it  is  n 
likely  that  the  elections  have  led  to  any  substanti 
change  of  present  positions.  On  paper,  the  par 
favoring  greater  decentralization  of  power  ai 
administration,  the  CDU/CSU,  has  come  out 
the  strongest  group;  yet  by  necessity  its  leade 
once  established  in  the  government,  will  have 
pursue  centralizing  policies  to  the  extent  that  th 
can  be  made  palatable  to  the  CSU  in  Bavaria, 
this  connection  much  will  depend  on  the  degree 
collaboration  between  the  Bundestag  and  Bunc 
srat.  Close  collaboration  would  enable  the  Land 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  principal  decisions 
the  central  administration,  even  though  the  comj 
tence  of  the  Lander  will  in  the  near  future  sufl 
new  and  inevitable  restrictions.  The  problem 
the  future  participation  of  the  SPD  in  Land  gc 
ernments  thus  gains  increased  importance.  It 
likely  that  even  after  new  diet  elections  have  tak 
place  in  many  Lander  in  1950,  the  CDU/CSU  w 
find  it  useful  to  continue  associating  the  SPD  wi 
the  Land  governments.  Should  this  happen,  t 
area  of  collaboration  between  the  opposition  a 
the  government  would  be  substantially  increas< 
and  the  latter  would  thus  approximate  a  type 
"third  force  government,"  resting  both  on  midd 
class  and  moderate  labor's  support. 

On  three  major  points,  the  election  results  se< 
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early  to  foreshadow  future  policies.  The  hope 
f  the  trade  unions  to  have  economic  codetermina- 
on,  especially  on  a  supra-enterprise  basis,  made 
legal  right  for  the  whole  of  Western  Germany, 
is  been  considerably  dimmed  by  the  election  out- 
>me.  The  same  holds  true  of  formal  socialization 
hemes,  to  be  enacted  on  an  all-Western  basis. 
n  neither  issue,  however,  is  it  yet  clear  whether 
te  Lander,  in  the  absence  of  Bund  legislation,  will 
j  able  to  legislate  on  their  own  or  whether  the 
DU/CSU  will  from  the  outset,  either  by  appro- 
bate Bund  legislation  or  through  its  influence  in 
ie  Lander,  exclude  such  a  possibility. 
In  addition,  the  elections  have  a  vital  bearing 
i  an  issue  which,  though  it  did  not  loom  large 
the  election  campaign,  is  of  importance.  The 
urality  of  the  combined  CDU/CSU-FDP,  which 


on  this  issue  will  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  rightist  groups,  means  the  definite  strength- 
ening of  the  higher  bureaucracy  which  is  likely 
to  oppose  the  development  of  a  more  democratized 
type  of  civil  service  system  that  had  been  begun 
under  Military  Government  auspices. 

Western  German  relations  with  the  Allies  will 
scarcely  be  affected  by  the  election  outcome  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  clear  defeat  of  communism  and 
the  absence  of  a  strong  extreme  right  in  the  Bund- 
estag will  facilitate  the  work  both  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  High  Commissioners.  Other- 
wise, whatever  the  party  combination  in  power, 
it  will  inevitably  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of 
following  the  path  set  by  the  opposition  and  of 
pursuing  with  the  utmost  vigor  Germany's  inter- 
ests as  against  all  foreign  powers. 


HraM 


HE  PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  INTERESTS  IN  GERMANY 


In  accordance  with  one  of  the  recommendations 
ide  at  the  conclusion  of  the  six-power  discus- 
ms  on  Western  Germany  which  were  held  in 
mdon  from  April  20  to  June  1, 1948,  representa- 
res  of  the  Benelux  countries,  France,  Great 
stain,  and  the  United  States  met  in  Paris  at  the 
citation  of  the  French  Government  from  October 

to  November  10,  1948,  to  consider  problems 
lating  to  the  treatment  of  foreign  interests  in 
estern  Germany.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
ited  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary 
r  Economic  Affairs,  and  Covey  T.  Oliver,  then 
sting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Prop- 
y  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
The  report  prepared  by  the  Inter-Governmental 
'oup  for  the  Safeguarding  of  Foreign  Interests 

Germany  was  submitted  to  the  participating 
vernments  for  such  further  action  as  they  might 
)  fit  to  take  upon  the  thirty  recommendations  an- 
sed  to  the  report.  The  Benelux  countries  and 
ance  subsequently  signified  their  acceptance  of 
i  recommendations.  The  British  Government 
3  signified  its  acceptance  thereof  with  three  res- 
cations.  On  October  7  the  United  States  trans- 
lated to  the  other  interested  governments  a 
morandum  indicating  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
ndations  by  the  United  States  with  certain 
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comments.  This  memorandum  has  also  been 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  with  instructions  to  take  such 
implementing  action  as  may  be  appropriate  from 
time  to  time. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  with  the  annexed 
recommendations  prepared  by  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Group,  together  with  the  United  States 
memorandum  thereon,  is  reproduced  below. 


MEMORANDUM 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  considered 
the  Report  of  the  Inter-Governrnental  Group  for  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Foreign  Interests  in  Germany  which  met  in 
Pans  in  October  and  November  1948,  accepts  the  recom- 
mendation prepared  by  the  Group,  subject  to  the  following 
comments  upon  certain  of  the  recommendations. 

Recommendation  3 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  accepts  this 
Recommendation  subject  to  such  implementing  instruc- 
tions as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  or  its  successor  organization. 

Recommendation  4 

..  JlLaccePting  this  Recommendation,  the  Government  of 
u  ited  States  wishes  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  para- 
graph five,  that  early  relaxation  of  current  restrictions  on 
transfer  of  Deutsche  Mark  earnings  of  existing  property 
is  not  envisaged  by  the  Occupying  Powers.     Thus,  it  is 
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the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government  that  no 
worth-while  purpose  would  be  served  by  OEEO  considera- 
tion of  the  question  at  this  time. 

Recommendation  6 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  already  in- 
dicated to  the  Governments  concerned  its  acceptance  of 
paragraph  one  of  this  Recommendation  and  has  explained 
to  them  the  considerations  which,  after  a  complete  review 
in  Washington  and  by  the  Military  Governor,  have  re- 
sulted in  its  inability  to  agree  to  the  suggestions  made 
in  paragraph  two  thereof.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  agrees,  however,  with  the  reservation  in  the  memo- 
randum of  August  3,  1949,  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  the  definition  of  United  Nations' 
interests  in  Economic  Council  Ordinance  No.  71A  shall 
not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  any  sub- 
sequent levies  of  that  type  and  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  revision  in  a  peace  settlement. 

Recommendation  7 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves  its  posi- 
tion on  the  question  as  to  whether  United  Nations  na- 
tionals have  been  subjected  to  measurable,  substantial 
discrimination  by  reason  of  the  blocking  of  their  bank 
accounts.  '  In  this  connection  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  notes  that  for  a  considerable  period  prior 
to  currency  reform  the  value  of  Reichsmark  currency  and 
accounts  had  become  so  dubious  by  reason  of  the  prevail- 
ing inflationary  condition  in  Germany  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  United  Nations  holders  of  Reichsmark  cur- 
rency and  bank  balances  to  convert  them  into  other 
interests  not  subject  to  currency  reform  would  have  been 
exceedingly  limited,  even  if  the  proposed  transactions 
were  not  otherwise  objectionable. 


Recommendation  8 

This  Recommendation  is  accepted  by  the  United  States 
Government  with  the  understanding  that  "paramount 
necessity"  shall  arise  only  in  instances  where  replace- 
ment of  a  piece  of  equipment  removed  as  reparations  from 
a  particular  plant  is  essential  to  the  German  economy  and 
must  be  obtained  from  properties  of  United  Nations 
nationals  or  companies  owned  or  controlled  by  them,  after 
every  reasonable  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  such  re- 
placement from  German  properties. 

Recommendation  9 

In  regard  to  paragraph  three  of  this  Recommendation, 
it  is  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  United  Nations  nationals  should  be  free  to  dispose 
of  their  land  holdings  in  Germany  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  not  thereby  tend  to  defeat  the  economic  and  social 
objectives  of  land  reform. 

Recommendations  14  and  15 

In  regard  to  paragraph  one  of  Recommendation  14,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  notes  that  the  non- 
German  owners  of  Aachen  coal  mines  are  represented  in 
the  area  by  personnel  who  are  in  a  position  to  study  the 
economic  situation  of  the  properties,  and  that  in  fact  the 
Governments  concerned  have  already  made  certain  eco- 
nomic presentations  regarding  the  price  of  Aachen  coal. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  entertains  considerable  doubt  concerning  the  need 
at  this  time  for  additional  experts  to  examine  the  matters 
covered  by  this  part  of  the  Recommendation,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  non- 
German  owners  of  Aachen  coal  mines,  are  of  course,  free 
to  undertake  any  studies  and  to  offer  such  additional 
presentations  as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  two  of  Recommendation  14  and 
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to  Recommendation  15,  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  declares  that  its  policy  will  be  to  prevent  any  sit 
ation  in  which  United  Nations  interests  in  these  industrie 
whether  they  are  to  be  affected  by  paragraph  seventec 
of  Military  Government  Law  75  or  not,  will  be  at  a  di 
advantage  as  compared  with  German  interests  respec 
ing  relief  from  debts  incurred  to  meet  working  capit 
shortages  arising  from  coal  pricing  policy  during  tl 
Occupation  prior  to  August  18, 1948,  and  from  steel  pricii 
policy  if  in  fact  a  similar  situation  existed. 

Recommendation  17 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  i 
position  taken  by  its  Delegation  on  the  matters  present 
under  this  heading.  It  is  noted  that  there  was  agreeme 
among  the  Delegations  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
further  consideration  being  given  prior  to  a  Peace  Trea 
to  the  question  discussed  in  paragraph  five  of  the  Reco: 
mendation.  While  upholding  the  position  of  the  Unit 
States  Delegation  in  this  regard  the  Government  of  t 
United  States  desires  to  state  that  further  considerati 
of  the  question  concerned  has  not  revealed  any  possibili 
of  a  solution  within  the  forseeable  future. 


Recommendation  19 

While  accepting  the  principle  of  this  Recommendati< 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  it  necessary 
point  out  that  the  implementation  thereof  in  particu 
instances  may,  under  present  circumstances,  encoun 
considerable  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recoi 
of  the  Konversionskasse  are  understood  not  to  be  av* 
able  to  the  authorities  of  the  Western  Zones  of  Germa: 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  further  desires 
record  its  understanding  that  this  Recommendation 
primarily  concerned  with  preventing  the  extinguishm< 
by  unilateral,  official  German  action  of  the  foreign  ere 
tors'  rights  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  i 
pre-war  contract,  but  that  it  does  not  necessarily  requ 
the  re-assumption  by  the  German  debtor  of  an  obligat 
to  pay  in  foreign  currency  where,  pursuant  to  the  forn 
German  regulations,  he  was  required  to  make  payme: 
in  local  currency  to  the  Konversionskasse  in  purpor 
discharge  of  the  debt. 


Recommendation  20 

The   Government  of  the  United   States  reaffirms 
position  of  its  Delegation  on  the  question  of  the  gold  ma 


Recommendation  24 

While  accepting  this  Recommendation,  the  Governm 
of  the  United  States  feels  it  necessary  to  state  that  it : 
considerable  doubt  concerning  the  feasibility  of  inte: 
measures  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  United  Nations 
tionals  who  have  claims  against  the  German  Governm 
in  the  field  of  social  insurance. 


Recommendation  27 

In  accepting  this  Recommendation,  the  Governmenl 
the  United  States  notes  that  the  situation  referred  to  is 
known  to  have  arisen  as  yet  and  desires,  furthermore 
state  its  understanding  that  the  High  Commissioners  ' 
be  free  to  consider  on  their  merits  such  individual  casei 
may  arise  in  the  indicated  period,  provided  that  c 
panies  wishing  to  resume  business  in  Germany  fun 
Military  Government  with  satisfactory  evidence  that  t 
have  available  resources  which  they  will  use  to  mee 
full  approved  claims  arising  out  of  insured  losses  in  < 
many,  during  the  two-year  period. 
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:ommendation  28 

d  accepting  this  Recommendation,  the  Government  of 
United  States  desires  to  record  its  understanding  that 
term  commerce  as  used  in  paragraph  one  thereof  re- 
s  to  the  merchandise  trade  and  that  the  treatment  to 
iccorded  to  exports  and  imports  under  the  most  favored 
ion  rule  of  paragraph  one  is  subject  to  internationally 
)gnized  exceptions,  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Agree- 
it  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Government  of  the 
ted  States  wishes  to  point  out  furthermore  that  it 
erstands  the  provisions  for  national  treatment  in  para- 
ph two  of  the  Recommendation  to  apply  only  in  areas 
msiness  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  Germany  ac- 
ted such  treatment  to  non-German  nationals,  either  in 
;ral  or  of  particular  countries,  in  the  period  between 
rid  War  1  and  1933,  either  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  by 
ion  of  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  with  other 
ltnes  during  that  period.  The  Government  of  the 
ted  States  believes  that  the  views  above  set  forth  on 
Recommendation  are  in  accord  with  the  reservation 
he  memorandum  of  August  15,  1949,  from  the  Govern- 
t  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

l  conclusion  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
les  to  state  that  in  the  period  since  the  preparation 
le  Recommendations  by  the  Inter-Governmental  Group 
pending  the  formulation  of  the  views  of  this  and  the 
I  Governments  thereon,  this  Government  has  sousrht 
never  practicable  to  follow  the  Recommendations  in 
lection  with  the  specific  cases  and  particular  questions 
ccupation  policy  which  have  arisen  and  to  which  the 
nnrnendations  are  relevant.  The  following  Recom- 
dations  have  been  applied  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  this 
lection :  1,  3,  4,  6  (1),  11,  12,  16,  18,  26,  29. 


ORT  ON  THE  SAFEGUARDING  OF 
tElGN  INTERESTS  IN   GERMANY 

oduction 

We  were  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation 
ie  recent  London  Conference  on  Germany  that : 

he  principle  of  non-discrimination  against  Foreign 
ests  in  Germany  be  reaffirmed  and  that  each  Govern- 
•  should  promptly  study  the  problem  of  safeguarding 
gn  interests  in  order  that  there  may  be  subsequently 
Hished  as  close  to  September  1st,  1948,  as  possible 
iter-governmental  group  to  review  the  question  and 
;  recommendations  to  their  Governments." 

We  met,  at  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government 
ms  on  25th  October  and,  as  the  result  of  discussions 
n  on  tnat  date,  we  have  prepared  and  agreed  for  sub- 
ion  to  our  respective  governments  the  recommenda- 

contained  in  the  following  report. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  discussions,  and 
aking  our  recommendations,  we  have  borne  in  mind 
we  are  dealing  with  an  interim  condition  and  are  not 
?ed  in  the  preparation  of  a  peace  settlement.    Accord- 

we  wish  to  place  on  record  that  our  recommendations 
aade  without  prejudice  to  final  decisions.  These  can 
be  made  in  connection  with  such  a  settlement  and 
nnk  it  necessary  to  emphasise  that  we  are  concerned 
•o  prejudice  rights  which  may  be  given  to  United 
>ns  and  their  nationals  under  a   settlement  or  to 

to  pre-judge  the  issues  which  will  then  be  for 
ssion. 

We  have  divided  our  report  into  eight  sections  each 
ng  with  a  closely  connected  group  of  topics  and  all 
mg  to  discriminatory  treatment,  to  the  re-establish- 
of  Allied  (or  foreign)  property  interests  in  Germany, 
their  protection  in  the  future.    We  have  introduced 
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each  section  with  a  short  statement  indicating  the  general 
problems  raised  therein  while  our  detailed  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  items  dealt  with  in  these  sections  will 
be  found  in  the  Annex. 

5.  It  will  become  apparent  that  both  during  the  war 
and  since  the  capitulation  the  interests  in  Germany  of 
United  Nations  property  owners  have,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  German  property  owners,  been  subjected  to  meas- 
ures of  discrimination  and  that  over  a  wide  field  this  has 
been  true  as  well  for  companies  constituted  in  Germany  but 
owned  by  United  Nations  persons.  One  of  the  important 
causes  of  the  discrimination  which  has  occurred  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  war,  property  of  United  Nations 
nationals  was  subject  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
effects  of  German  Trading  with  the  Enemy  legislation 
(naturally  not  applicable  to  the  property  of  neutrals  or 
ex-enemies)  which  provided,  in  general,  for  a  replacement 
of  the  direct  control  of  the  owners  by  officials  appointed 
by  the  German  Reich.  Other  important  examples  of  dis- 
crimination which  we  have  examined  are  dfferent 
standards  for  payment  of  war  damage  compensation,  and 
losses  resulting  from  the  improper  application  of  wartime 
controls  on  other  German  legislation. 

6.  Since  the  war  foreign  interests  in  Germany  have 
come  under  the  general  control  of  Military  Government 
and  for  a  considerable  period  their  owners  were  unable 
to  exercise  the  normal  rights  of  a  property  owner  and 
continued  to  be  subject  to  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  to  which  German  owners  of  property  were 
not  subjected. 

7.  We  should  not  wish  it  to  be  assumed  that  because  a 
recommendation  has  been  made  no  steps  have  been  taken 
in  that  direction,  or  that  in  one  zone  or  another  the  remedy 
suggested  may  not  already  be  in  force. 

8.  The  general  severance  of  ordinary  commercial  and 
financial  ties  caused  by  the  war,  the  removal  of  property 
from  the  free  and  unrestricted  control  of  its  rightful 
owners  for  as  long  as  nine  years  and  the  final  collapse  of 
the  German  economic  system  with  its  progressive  re- 
establisliment  in  a  different  pattern  have  given  rise  to 
problems  of  complexity  unparallelled  in  this  field.  Conse- 
quently it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  greatest  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  about  the  re-establishment  of 
property  rights,  and  a  measure  of  early  redress  for  past 
prejudice,  or  that  fears  have  been  voiced  about  the  future 
of  those  rights.  We  have  endeavoured  throughout  our  con- 
siderations to  keep  a  fair  balance  between  the  interests  of 
Germany  and  of  foreign  countries,  to  avoid  subjecting  the 
German  economy  to  strains  which  it  could  not  bear  and 
to  confine  our  Recommendations  to  a  limited  redress  for 
past  prejudice  and  discrimination  available  at  the  moment 
while  seeking  a  proper  protection  for  the  future  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  German  economic  structure. 

Section  I 

REMOVAL  OF  CONTROLS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  OWNERSHIP 
RIGHTS     (RECOMMENDATIONS  1,  4) 

1.  We  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  general  question 
of  the  resumption  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship by  United  Nations  nationals  over  their  property  and 
interests  in  Germany,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion,  which 
we  believe  is  also  held  by  the  Military  Governors,  that 
subject  to  any  compelling  requirement  in  connection  with 
the  over-all  economic  position  in  Germany,  United  Nations 
property  owners  should  resume  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  control  of  their  property  and  property  rights 
in  Germany.  In  this  section  of  our  report  we  deal  with 
the  following  subjects : 

(i)  Decontrol  of  property; 

(ii)  Internal  Restitution; 

(Hi)  Precapitulation  Contracts; 

(iv)  Re-investment  and  disposal  of  property. 

2. Decontrol  of  Property.— Our  proposals  under  this 
head  are  contained  in  recommendations  which  will  be 
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found  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  appointment  by 
the  owners  of  the  responsible  management  of  enterprises, 
the  free  use  of  funds  and  similar  matters.  We  have  been 
informed  that,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  which  exist,  there 
remain  a  considerable  number  of  properties  under  control 
of  which  the  Military  Governors  are  anxious  to  be  relieved. 
With  a  view  to  speeding  this  process  we  have  made  recom- 
mendations providing  for  lists  of  properties  still  held  to 
be  given  to  the  Allied  Missions  and  for  publicity  relating 
to  the  procedure  of  de-control. 

3.  Internal  Restitution. — This  relates  to  the  return  of 
property  in  German  to  the  original  owner  in  cases  where 
by  the  exercise  of  improper  means,  title  in  that  property 
has  passed  from  the  original  owners.  We  recommend  that 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  United  States  zone  of  allowing 
appeals  to  a  non-German  body  be  followed  generally. 

4.  Prepaid  contracts  for  goods. — Difficulties  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  goods  in  Germany  which 
were  ordered  before  the  capitulation  or  are  in  Germany 
for  processing  or  in  course  of  transit.  Representations 
have  been  made  that  in  these  cases  the  owners  are  being 
required  to  pay  once  more  for  their  own  goods.  We  regard 
this  as  unjustifiable  and  we  have  made  recommendations 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

5.  Re-investment  and  disposal  of  property. — This  is  one 
of  the  major  instances  of  foreign  property  owners  receiv- 
ing, in  Germany,  worse  treatment  than  the  Germans. 
During  the  war,  Allied  property  owners  (but  not  all  for- 
eigners) were  denied  the  right  to  deal  in  their  property 
and  to  invest  their  funds ;  since  the  capitulation,  this  has 
continued  and  has  been  extended  to  cover  all  foreign  prop- 
erty owners.  In  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
of  non-discrimination  we  have  made  a  recommendation  to 
the  effect  that  this  should  cease  and  that,  subject  only  to 
regulation  in  certain  instances  which  appear  in  our  recom- 
mendation, we  consider  that  foreign  property  owners 
should  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  Germans  as  concerns 
the  investment  and  use  of  their  property  and  funds.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  made  some  observations  concern- 
ing the  transfer  of  profits. 


Section  II 

WAR   DAMAGE   AND   EQUALIZATION  OF  BURDENS   (RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 5,  8) 

1.  This  section  of  our  report  relates  to  questions  of 
payments  to  United  Nations  persons  from  schemes  to  com- 
pensate property  owners  for  war  loss  and  damage,  to  the 
treatment  of  their  property  in  the  event  of  the  imposition 
of  property  taxes  to  meet  war  and  similar  charges,  to  the 
treatment  of  their  blocked  bank  balances  and  to  the  re- 
allocation of  equipment  under  Ordinance  21. 

2.  Compensation  for  War  damage. — Under  German 
schemes,  during  the  war,  United  Nations  concerns  were  in 
the  main  precluded  from  benefitting  from  war  damage 
compensation  then  being  paid.  We  consider  that  future 
payments  from  any  schemes  which  may  be  introduced 
should  provide  for  equality  of  treatment. 

3.  Equalization  of  burdens. — We  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  property  in 
which  there  is  a  substantial  United  Nations  interest,  in 
the  event  of  an  imposition  of  taxation  to  meet  charges  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  total  exemption  of  such  property  from  any  prop- 
erty tax  could  be  justified  as  providing  a  certain  measure 
of  immediate  redress  for  past  discrimination  over  a  wide 
field  which  must  otherwise  await  the  long  deferred  peace 
settlement.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  redress  of  this  kind  would  be  uncertain  in  its  results, 
might  involve  the  receipt  of  unwarranted  windfalls  and 
would  not  be  justified  in  principle  if  the  sole  purpose  of 
such  a  tax  were  for  ordinary  governmental  expenditure. 
We  have  reached  an  agreed  recommendation  somewhat  be- 
tween these  two  positions.  Stated  generally  it  recognises 
the  accepted  principle  that  United  Nations  persons  should 
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not  be  responsible  for  taxation  directed  to  meet  v 
charges,  reserves  to  Military  Governors  powers  to  lii 
taxation  on  United  Nations  property  and  invites  their 
tention  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  companies  i 
wholly  owned  by  United  Nations  interests  but  in  wh 
they  have  a  majority  holding. 

4.  United  Nations  Blocked  Bank  Accounts. — We  hs 
considered  the  position  of  United  Nations  persons  who 
reason  of  the  conti'ols  in  force  in  Germany  both  during  1 
War  and  after  the  capitulation  were  prevented  from  mi 
ing  use  of  their  bank  balances.  Not  merely  did  this  m« 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  employ 
these  sums  in  a  profitable  manner  but  also  that  moneti 
reform  became  effective  there  were  greater  sums  subject 
conversion  than  there  would  otherwise  have  been  if  th 
liquid  funds  had  been  used  in  trade  or  industry.  We  hi 
taken  note  of  this  position  which  however  we  feel  is  < 
which  must  await  the  peace  settlement  for  treatment. 

5.  Reallocation  of  Equipment  within  Germany. — Oi 
nance  21  in  the  Bizone  provides,  inter  alia,  that  plant  8 
equipment  may  be  removed  under  orders  of  a  Land  G 
ernment  from  one  concern  to  another.  We  consider  tl 
in  principle  this  procedure  should  not  be  applied  to  i 
plant  and  equipment  of  United  Nations  owned  conce; 
save  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances ;  where  it  d< 
occur  full  compensation  should  be  paid. 


Section  III 

PUBLIC     OWNERSHIP    AND     DE-CONCENTRATION     (RECO 
MENDATIONS  9,  11) 

1.  The  treatment  of  United  Nations  property  un< 
schemes  for  public  ownership  and  agrarian  reform  or  l 
der  the  deconcentration  of  industries  immediately  rai 
questions  of  basic  principle;  for  example,  whether  si 
property  should  be  exempted  from  the  scope  of  the  schem 
and  if  not  what  conditions  should  be  made  to  ensure  tl 
the  property  owners  receive  fair  treatment  in  apply 
them.  We  have  not  taken  the  position  that  in  itself  I 
presence  of  a  United  Nations'  interest  in  property  subj 
to  measures  of  this  kind  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  cc 
plete  exemption  of  such  property  from  the  schemes.  I 
we  do  consider  that  foreign  property  owners  have  the  rij 
to  expect  that  in  the  application  of  any  schemes  of  t 
kind  their  interests  will  receive  protection,  and,  in  so : 
as  they  are  deprived  of  property  thereby,  that  they  v 
receive  proper  compensation  (or  new  interests)  com 
rable  to  what  they  have  lost.  Our  recommendations  in  t 
section  (which  relate  to  public  ownership  and  land  refoi 
and  de-concentration  of  industry  other  than  mines,  ii 
and  steel)  will  be  found  to  relate  to  the  safeguards  wh 
we  consider  should  properly  be  applied. 

2.  Public  Ownership  and  Land  Reform. — In  connex: 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  property  of  any  United  I 
tions  person  by  a  public  authority  in  pursuance  of 
scheme  of  public  ownership  we  consider  that  prom 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  should  be  provid 

Land  reform  procedure  presents  certain  features  \ 
culiar  to  itself  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  ma 
some  specific  recommendations,  including  a  recommeni 
tion  that  United  Nations  nationals  be  permitted  the 
selves  to  effect  the  reduction  of  their  estates  thereby  p 
mitting  the  economy  of  the  country  to  which  they  belo 
to  retain  its  foreign  interests  intact. 

3.  De-concentration  in  general. — Under  this  heading 
are  dealing  with  the  breakdown  of  large  economic  un 
into  smaller  parts  which  will  themselves  remain  in  p 
vate  ownership.  The  problems  are  therefore  somewt 
different  from  those  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pai 
graph.  Under  this  heading,  we  are  concerned  to  provi 
that  United  Nations  interests  shall  themselves  be  giy 
an  opportunity  to  suggest  or  to  comment  upon  reorgani 
tion  plans  and  that  these  plans  should  provide  for  prior: 
to  United  Nations  owners  in  securing  holdings  in  the  n< 
entities  comparable  with  those  which  they  formerly  h< 
in  the  present  group. 
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4.  De-concentration  of  I.  O.  Farben. — We  have  included 
special  recommendation  on  this  concern  applying  the 
inciples  set  out  in  Recommendation  12  so  far  as  may 
possible. 


ction  IV 

INES,    IRON    AND   STEEL    (RECOMMENDATIONS   12,   15) 

1.  We  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  many  questions 
lich  arise  from  the  very  considerable  volume  of  United 
itions  property  interests  in  these  basic  industries  which 
ve  been  or  may  be  the  subject  of  measures  of  re-organi- 
tion  by  the  various  Occupying  Powers.  It  is  not  merely 
operty  interests  which  are  involved  but  various  Dele- 
tions have  emphasized  the  importance  to  their  own 
snomies  of  these  industries  in  Germany  and  have  argued 
•ongly  that  alterations  in  the  pattern  of  trade  as  it 
isted  before  the  war  have  important  reactions  in  their 
rious  countries  and  on  their  own  industries.  We  are 
pressed  by  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in 
is  connection.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  industries 

surrounding  countries  have  in  the  past  been  closely 
ked  by  economic  ties  with  the  German  coal  and  steel 
lustries.  In  our  view  these  are  considerations  which 
rite  and  merit  study  and  recognition  in  matters  con- 
eted  with  the  distribution  of  products  of  these  indus- 
es. 

2.  In  addition  we  have  had  under  consideration  ques- 
us  relating  to  United  Nations  interests  in  these  in- 
stnes  arising  from  (a)  measures  of  de-concentration 
d  (6)  the  policy  of  price  fixing.    As  regards  the  former 

these,  our  recommendation  is  similar  to  that  which 
i  have  formulated  for  de-concentration  generally  and 
mdes  an  opportunity  for  United  Nations  nationals  to 
;ain  their  over-all  interest  in  those  industries. 
i.  The  questions  raised  by  the  policy  of  fixing  local 
ces  are  two-fold.  Firstly  we  have  been  informed  of  the 
i-1934  price  differential  in  the  Aachen  coal-field ;  we  rec- 
imend  that  the  policy  of  price  fixing  in  this  area  be 
imined.    Secondly,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  pol- 

followed  until  last  August  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal 
3  resulted  in  considerable  losses  with  the  result  that 
ny  companies  in  which  there  are  large  United  Nations 
erests  have  reached  a  serious  position  of  indebtedness 
l  have  made  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  steps 
»uld  be  taken  to  prevent  the  interests  of  United  Na- 
ns persons  being  put  in  jeopardy  on  this  account. 
l  We  have  made  a  separate  recommendation  on  policy 
fixing  iron  and  steel  prices  similar  to  that  relating  to 
.1  prices. 

i.  The  Belgian  Delegation  has  drawn  attention  to  a  par- 
ular  case  relating  to  a  salt  mine  of  interest  to  their 
intry  and  they  have  attached  a  statement  on  this  point. 

:tion  V 

NETARY  REFORM   (RECOMMENDATIONS  16-17) 

.  In  the  course  of  our  discussions  we  have  had  fre- 
mt  occasion  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  monetary 
orm  on  other  questions.  While  therefore  this  section 
our  report  contains  two  items  only,  references  to  the 
sets  of  this  measure  will  be  found  in  other  sections  and 
1  be  found  to  have  produced,  or  complicated,  problems 
h  which  we  have  dealt  elsewhere. 

:.  Acceptance  of  Deutschemarks  by  United  Nations 
ditors.— Under  article  15  of  the  Third  Law  of  Mone- 
y  Reform,  a  United  Nations  national  has  the  option 

of  accepting  payment  of  a  Reichmark  debt  in  Deutsche- 
rks  at  the  appropriate  rate,  or  (6)  of  refusing  to  accept 
rment  when  whatever  rights  he  has  remain  in  suspense. 

the  other  hand,  the  German  debtor  is  only  required 
neet  the  established  Deutschemark  requirement  and  is 
en  a  guarantee  by  the  Land  against  any  additional 
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liability  which  may  ultimately  arise.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented that  the  situation  requires  a  foreign  debtor  to  en- 
gage in  a  gamble.  He  has  no  data  on  which  to  compute 
the  risks  attendant  on  leaving  the  transaction  open  for 
future  settlement  and  the  German  debtor  has  no  induce- 
ment to  come  to  a  private  accommodation  with  his  creditor 
since  his  maximum  liability  is  fixed. 

3.  We  are  in  agreement  with  this  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent effects  of  this  Article.  The  uncertainty  of  the  terms 
of  settlement  and  of  the  date  when  it  may  be  expected 
(if  the  debt  is  not  accepted  when  tendered)  prejudice  the 
natural  rights  of  the  creditor  to  an  undue  degree.  We 
have  accordingly  made  a  recommendation  that  United 
Nations  creditors  should  be  given  the  right  to  accept  the 
payment  of  debts  tendered  at  the  appropriate  rate  in  the 
new  currency  without  invalidating  whatever  rights  they 
may  be  given  in  a  final  settlement  and  that  those  who 
have  already  refused  payment  shall  be  treated  similarly. 

4.  Special  problems  arising  from  Monetary  Reform. 

(a)  Reichmark  bank  balances:  Incorporated  areas. 

The  next  question  we  have  dealt  with  under  this  section 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Reichsmark  bank  balances 
of  financial  institutions,  other  corporations  and  private 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  forcible  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain areas  into  the  Reich  and  Reich  monetary  system  dur- 
ing the  war,  were  subject  to  the  forced  conversion  of  their 
balances  into  Reichsmarks  deposits  with  German  banks. 
There  is  also  the  position  of  the  Reichsmarks  balances  of 
those  who  were  forced  to  work  in  Germany  during  the  war. 
These  are  of  no  practical  value  to  their  holders  at  present'. 
The  view  has  been  expressed  that,  in  principle,  these  rep- 
resent obligations  of  the  Reich  and  that  claims  lie  against 
Germany  and  the  former  German  Government  on  this  ac- 
count. We  do  not  dissent  from  this  view.  Nevertheless, 
we  recognize  that  the  delay  in  reaching  a  final  settlement 
continues  to  prejudice  Allied  nationals  and  their  Govern- 
ments. 

(6)  Reichsmark  banknotes  held  abroad. 

We  have  had  similar  representations  regarding  Reichs- 
mark banknotes  held  by  former  prisoners  of  war  and  others 
in  like  positions  which  the  holders  have  not  been  permitted 
to  exchange  into  Deutschemarks.  It  is  evident  to  us  that 
the  question  is  a  most  difficult  one  with  which  to  deal  par- 
ticularly as  the  influx  of  a  large  volume  of  Reichsmark 
notes  for  conversion  might  well  undo  the  benefits  of  mone- 
tary reform.  If  any  concession  is  to  be  made  it  must  evi- 
dently be  strictly  limited  to  well  defined  classes. 

We  have  accordingly  recommended  that  the  possibility 
of  meeting  one  or  more  of  these  claims  should  be  studied 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

Section  VI 

MAINTENANCE  OF  CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONSHIPS  (RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 18-22) 

1.  General. — For  all  the  Delegations  present,  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  that  contractual  relationships  as 
established  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired  until  its  terms  are  satisfied.  The  re- 
sults of  the  outbreak  of  war  on  contracts  raise  legal  issues, 
in  particular  cases,  of  undoubted  complexity  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  dissent  from  the  general  position  written  into 
the  Peace  Treaties  already  concluded  and  to  accept  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  status  of  the  original  contract 
remains  unaltered  by  the  mere  effects  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  state  of  war  and  that  the  occurrence  of  a  state  of  war 
does  not,  of  itself,  relieve  a  debtor  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  his  pecuniary  debts  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
his  original  contract.  Without  such  a  provision  the  posi- 
tion of  any  creditor  might  be  most  seriously  prejudiced  by 
the  action  of  his  debtor  or  of  the  Government  of  his  debtor. 
We  have  recommended  to  the  effect  that  provision  be 
made  to  continue  the  status  of  existing  contracts. 
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2.  Various  special  classes  of  contracts  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  including : 

(a)  Contracts  involving  payments  into  the  Konver- 
sionskasse ; 

(b)  Contracts  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Gold  Mark ;  and 

(c)  Contracts  related  to  the  Potash  Loan. 

We  deal  with  these  three  classes  below. 

3.  Foreign  currency  debts. — The  Konversionskasse  was 
an  institution  established  by  the  former  German  Reich 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  of  deposit  for  Reichs- 
mark  payments  in  respect  of  obligations  expressed  in 
foreign  currencies.  Payments  made  were  then  transfer- 
red in  due  course  in  foreign  exchange  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  foreign  creditors.  During  the  war  the  Konversions- 
kasse continued  to  receive  payments  in  Reichmarks  al- 
though outpayments  in  foreign  exchange  were  stopped. 
Further,  in  many  cases  payments  of  Reichsmarks  were 
accepted  at  fictitious  or  arbitary  rates  of  exchange  and 
payments  were  also  made  to  this  organ  in  respect  of  obliga- 
tions not  properly  serviced  thereby.  We  do  not  consider 
the  rights  of  the  creditor  should  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tinguished by  the  making  of  such  deposits  and  we  have 
recommended  accordingly  leaving  the  rights  in  being. 

4.  A  further  but  subsidiary  point  arises  in  this  con- 
nexion. Hitherto  the  foreign  creditor  has  been  unable  to 
convert  the  foreign  currency  claims  into  Deutschemarks 
and  use  the  proceeds  within  Germany.  We  recommend 
that  this  barrier  should  be  lifted  thereby  securing  to  such 
creditors  as  desire  to  make  use  of  the  facility,  the  op- 
portunity of  accepting  settlement  in  Deutschemarks  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  Reich  of  an  obligation  to  pay 
in  foreign  exchange. 

5.  Gold  Mark. — The  Delegations  have  expressed  their 
point  of  view  on  obligations  written  with  a  "gold  mark" 
clause.  This  does  not  form  the  subject  of  an  agreed 
recommendation  but  a  statement  of  position  of  certain 
delegations  is  to  be  found  in  Recommendation  n°  20. 

6.  Potash  Loan. — This  is  an  involved  question  produced 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  Potash  Syndicate  (whose  basic 
assets  are  to  some  extent  in  Eastern  Germany)  and  the 
sales  agency  which  had  been  established  for  securing  a 
gold  loan  at  least  half  of  which  is  still  outstanding.  The 
reorganisation  of  the  potash  industry  (which  would  be 
of  advantage  alike  to  Germany  and  to  other  countries)  is 
not  a  matter  for  this  group.  We  have  however  been  in- 
formed of  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  service  of  the 
Loan  which  was  secured  on  the  sales  of  potash  abroad  and 
on  mortgages  on  property  in  Germany.  Much  of  this 
security  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
Potash  Syndicate  and  other  events.  The  questions  in- 
volved are  of  great  complexity  and  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal  we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  them.  Accordingly 
we  have  recommended  that  the  views  of  the  interested 
creditor  groups  on  this  and  similar  organisations  should 
be  invited  to  make  proposals  for  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  Governments. 

7.  Prescription  and  Limitation  of  Action. — Closely  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  contractual  obligations 
are  the  questions  of  periods  of  prescription  and  of  limita- 
tion of  rights  of  action.  During  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  persons  separated  by  the  line  of  war  found  that 
they  were  unable  to  comply,  within  an  expressed  time  limit, 
with  many  of  the  necessary  legal  formalities  to  keep  their 
claims  alive  or  to  defend  or  prosecute  actions.  The  long 
continuance  of  a  technical  "state  of  war"  emphasises,  in 
our  view,  the  necessity  for  seeking  that  the  rights  of 
United  Nations  nationals  in  these  fields  do  not  suffer  fur- 
ther prejudice  and  accordingly  we  recommend  that  the 
Military  Governors  be  invited  to  study  the  implications 
of  these  questions  with  a  view  of  safeguarding  rights  still 
current  or  re-instating  those  which  have  expired  during 
the  war. 


Section  VII 

INTERNATIONAL     CONVENTIONS,     AGREEMENTS     AND     Rl 
LATED  MATTERS  (RECOMMENDATIONS  23-28) 

1.  The  topics  dealt  with  in  this  Section  cover  a  wic 
field  of  subjects  which  are  not  themselves  closely  coi 
nected  with  one  another  but  all  of  which  on  examinatic 
will  be  found  to  concern  Germany  in  her  relationship  wil 
other  countries.  Some  of  the  questions  stem  from  tl 
past,  some  relate  to  the  present  and  some  look  forwai 
to  the  future ;  in  all  of  them  something  more  than  pure! 
internal  relations  are  at  issue. 

2.  Pre-war  Commercial  Treaties. — The  unavoidable  d 
lay  in  settling  Germany's  external  relations  has,  we  ai 
informed,  made  difficulties  for  some  of  her  neighboui 
who,  before  the  war,  had  special  treaties  of  a  commerci: 
nature  dealing  with  questions  which  inevitably  arise  b 
tween  adjacent  States  with  interests  in  common.  As  s 
instance  of  this  type  of  treaty  we  have  been  reminde 
of  a  German-Netherlands  Treaty  of  1920  relating  to  tl 
exploitation  of  a  coal-field  on  the  boundary  line.  Tl 
questions  raised  are  legal  and  technical  on  which  we  ( 
not  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  Nonethelei 
we  consider  that  a  case  has  been  established  to  hai 
undertaken  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  r 
establishment  of  the  rights  which  flowed  from  this  ar 
other  Treaties  and  we  recommend  that  this  should  1 
done. 

3.  Social  Insurance. — The  question  of  social  insuram 
and  of  social  insurance  societies  is  one  of  particular  ir 
portance  since  it  concerns  the  interests  of  large  grou] 
of  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  who  have  contribufc 
under  such  schemes  in  the  past,  who  are  beneficiarii 
under  such  schemes  and  whose  sole  means  of  suppo 
may  be  the  payments  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  tl 
past  there  were  close  connections  between  the  schemi 
in  force  in  some  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  Grov 
and  Germany.  The  effect  of  the  war  in  itself  would  u 
doubtedly  have  affected  these  people,  but  the  action  of  tl 
Reich  Government  produced  further  complications  : 
other  directions.  In  the  first  place  thousands  of  peop 
were  forcibly  deported  to  Germany  where  they  had 
contribute  to  German  schemes  and  have  since  been  unab 
to  benefit  from  their  contributions.  Secondly  the  forcib 
incorporation  of  certain  areas  into  the  Reich  and  tl 
Reich  monetary  system  basically  affected  the  assets  • 
the  societies  operating  from  those  areas  leaving  them  wil 
nothing  but  Reichsmarks  securities  or  Reichsmarks  claim 
We  recognize  that  the  whole  of  this  situation  can  on 
be  cleared  up  at  a  peace  settlement  but  we  consider  ths 
the  circumstances  justify  study  now  with  a  view  to  seeii 
whether  any  action  is  possible. 

4.  Double  taxation. — The  principle  of  preventing  doub 
taxation  by  two  different  States  on  the  same  proper! 
or  income  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  correct  one  ai 
we  recommend  that  its  application  in  Germany  1 
considered. 

5.  Industry,  Literay  and  Artistic  Property. — The  pre 
ent  position  in  Germany  (where  there  is  no  Patent  Offr 
or  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  Patents)  : 
regard  to  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  is  e 
tremely  unsatisfactory.  Further,  the  nine  years  whi< 
have  expired  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  product 
many  anomalous  and  prejudicial  results  for  United  N 
tions  patentees.  We  have  discussed  some  of  the  mai 
questions  which  arise  in  this  field  of  property  and  pro 
erty  rights  which,  we  feel,  is  properly  one  for  examinatk 
in  detail  by  experts.  We  have  accordingly  content* 
ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to  these  problems  ar 
making  a  recommendation  in  general  terms. 

6.  Insurance. — The  question  dealt  with  under  this  recoi 
mendation  relates  to  the  conditions  under  which,  for 
limited  period,  we  suggest  United  Nations  insurers  shoul 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  in  Germany.    We  co: 
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ider  that  these  insurera  ought  not  to  be  required,  for  a 
imited  period,  to  reconstitute  guarantee  reserves,  etc., 
phich  have  disappeared  during  the  war  through  reasons 
utside  their  control  and  we  have  recommended 
ccordingly. 

7.  Most-favoured-nation-treatment  etc. — We  consider  it 
lecessary  that  powers  should  be  reserved  to  ensure  that 
lermany  should  not  discriminate  in  matters  of  commerce 
i  favor  of,  or  against,  any  foreign  country.  Further  we 
re  much  concerned  to  ensure  that  the  powers  be  retained 
j  secure  that  foreign  interests  operating  in  Germany  (or 
)  be  established  there)  enjoy  full  national  treatment  in 
latters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  their  businesses.  We 
ccept  that,  in  the  immediate  future,  there  may  be  a  period 
uring  which  for  administrative  reasons  the  Military 
overnors  may  require  to  maintain  some  transitory  regu- 
ttions  of  a  restrictive  character.  We  trust,  if  this  is  so, 
lat  the  restrictions  will  be  recognized  and  treated  as  such 
ad  that  the  change-over  to  full  national  treatment  will 
9t  be  long  delayed. 

8.  As  a  special  instance  of  discrimination  our  attention 
as  been  drawn  to  that  contained  in  JEIA  Instruction  n°  11 
l  which  we  have  made  a  recommendation. 

action  VIII 

rECOMMENDATIONS  29-30) 

1.  General. — In  this,  the  concluding  section  of  our  report, 
e  deal  with  two  topics,  the  Occupation  Statute  and  the 
lestion  of  future  consultation. 

2.  Occupation  Statute. — It  has  been  clear  from  the  trend 
events  for  some  considerable  time  that  the  German 

ithorities  have  become  less  and  less  subject  to  the  direct 
ntrol  of  the  Military  Governors  and  in  the  future  it  is 

be  expected  that  this  process  of  transferring  powers  to 
sponsible  German  authorities  will  be  accelerated.  In 
is  connection  the  Group  has  been  reminded  of  the  prac- 
;es  of  the  Reich  Government,  of  its  Agencies,  and  of  trade 
id  other  associations  acting  under  its  authority,  toward 
reign  property  and  foreign  business  concerns  in  Germany, 
lere  is  a  long  history  of  unsatisfactory  treatment  in  these 
atters  and  fears  have  been  expressed,  not  in  our  view 
thout  foundation,  that  as  the  German  authorities  regain 
eir  independence  of  action  there  may  be  a  recrudescence 

these  practices.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  that  we 
tach  great  importance  to  the  retention  to  Military  Gov- 
nors  of  powers  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of  United 
itions  property  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
maple  of  non-discrimination.  We  have  not  sought  to 
rticularize  this  recommendation  further  but  the  areas 
thin  which  discrimination  is  most  possible  are  well 
own. 

i.  Further  Meetings.— We  have  adopted  a  recommenda- 
'n  relating  to  future  consultation  on  matters  of  principle 
this  should  be  desirable. 


4NEX—  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
TERGOVERNMENTAL  GROUP 

commendation  1 

MOVAL  OF  CONTROLS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  OWNERSHIP 
SHTS 

L.  Decontrol  of  Property l 

I.  The  Intergovernmental  Group  takes  note  of  the  desire 
the  Military  Governors  that  foreign  property  owners 
iume  the  full  control  of  their  property  in  Germany  and 
•ommends  to  the  Governments  that  the  Military'  Gov- 
iors  be  directed  to  take  whatever  further  legislative 
administrative  steps  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this 


resumption.  It  recommends  in  particular,  but  not  by  way 
of  limitation,  that  foreign  owners  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  restrictions  not  applicable  to  property  owners  in 
general  relating  to : 

(a)  The  management  of  a  business  in  accordance  with 
its  articles  of  association ; 

(6)  The  appointment  of  personnel; 

(c)  The  use  and  disposal  within  Germany  of  funds  and 
property,  as  provided  in  Recommendation  4.  In  resuming 
control  of  their  property,  foreign  owners  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  accounts  and  records  of  their  property  while  under 
custodianship  and  to  require  a  report  of  management  from 
the  custodian. 

2.  The  Group  recommends  that  the  Military  Governors 
make  available  to  United  Nations  Governments  concerned, 
through  their  missions  in  Germany  or  otherwise,  lists  of 
the  properties  belonging  to  their  nationals  which  still  re- 
main under  custodianship. 

3.  The  Group  recommends  that  publicity  be  given  in 
their  countries  to  the  procedure  for  securing  the  resump- 
tion of  control  over  property  with  a  view  to  relieving  the 
Military  Governors  of  the  work  and  responsibility  of  cus- 
todianship at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

4.  The  Group  recommends  that  the  necessary  measures 
be  taken  to  ensure  liberalization  of  the  present  system  of 
granting  military  permits,  to  facilitate  the  entry  into  Ger- 
many of  United  Nations  property  owners,  to  supervise  the 
management  of  their  business  and  the  exit  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  give  account  of  their  management. 

Ir  is  understood  that  foreign  owners  or  their  representa- 
tives will  make  their  own  arrangements  regarding  their 
transportation  and  accommodation  to  the  extent  that  the 
Occupying  Powers  cannot  provide  these  facilities. 


Recommendation  2 

INTERNAL  RESTITUTION 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  take 
measures  providing  for  appeal  to  a  non-German  body 
regarding  matters  of  internal  restitution,  similar  to  those 
already  taken  in  the  American  Zone  of  Occupation. 

Recommendation  3 

PREPAID  CONTRACTS  FOR  GOODS 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  directed  to  per- 
mit the  export  from  Germany,  without  further  payment 
in  respect  of  any  advances  alreasdy  paid  under  ore- 
capitulation  contracts,  of: 

1.  Goods  manufactured  in  Germany  for  United  Nations 
nationals  where  title  to  such  goods  has  passed  under 
German  law ; 

2.  Goods  owned  by  United  Nations  nationals  which  were 
shipped  into  Germany  under  customs  bond  for  processing ; 

6.  Goods  in  transit  through  Germany  at  the  time  the 
occupation  began. 

Recommendation  4 

REINVESTMENT  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  PROPERTY 

1.  The  Intergovernmental  Group  has  taken  note  of  the 
situation  relating  to  the  blocking  of  property,  as  defined 
in  Law  52,  owned  by  foreign  nationals  and  recommends 
that  in  general  such  property  shall  be  placed  at  the  dis- 

1  This  does  not  relate  to  coal,  iron  and  steel  properties 
under  the  Trusteeship  Plan  now  under  consideration,  or 
to  I.  G.  Farben. 
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posal  of  its  owners,  free  of  any  restrictions  other  than 
those  applicable  to  the  property  of  German  owners  resident 
in  Germany. 

2.  The  Group  recognises  that  special  considerations 
may  apply : 

(a)  To  the  acquisition  by  foreign  owners  of  new  or 
increased  interests  in  critical  industries  or  where  undue 
concentration  of  economic  power  may  result  from  such 
acquisition,  and 

(6)  To  transfers  of  property  in  Germany  between  per- 
sons both  of  whom  are  resident  outside  Germany. 

It  considers  that  transactions  falling  under  these  de- 
scriptions may  well  be  the  proper  subjects,  in  the  interests 
of  the  German  economy,  for  a  system  of  regulation,  which 
it  recommends  should  be  as  liberal  as  the  circumstances 
permit.  .     , 

3.  If,  and  in  so  far  as,  authorization  may  be  required 
for  dealing  with  the  property  of  foreign  owners,  the 
Group  recommends  that  a  representative  of  a  United  Na- 
tions interest  shall  be  entitled  to  support  his  application 
before  the  appropriate  authority  before  it  is  refused. 

4  The  Group  recommends  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Occupying  Powers  that  these  proposals  be  made  effective 
in  Germany  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

5  The  Group  deaws  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  ef- 
fective rehabilitation  of  United  Nations  interests  in  Ger- 
many facilities  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  for 
transferring  the  Deutschemarks  earnings  of  their  existing 
property.  The  Group  suggests  that,  insofar  as  mtra- 
European  balances  of  payments  might  afford  a  possibility 
for  making  such  transferts  to  the  participating  countries 
concerned,  the  question  is  appropriate  for  consideration  by 
the  O.  E.  E.  C. 

Recommendation  5 

COMPENSATION  FOR  WAR  DAMAGE 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recognizes  that  decisions 
regarding  the  nature  and  amount  of  compensation  for  war 
damage  to  United  Nations  interests  in  Germany  must 
await  a  definitive  settlement  in  the  nature  of  a  Peace 

Treaty. 

The  Group  recommends  to  the  Governments  that  for- 
eign interests  in  Germany  should  participate  on  the  same 
basis  as  German  interests  in  any  war  damage  compensa- 
tion which  may  be  provided  by  German  or  Military  Gov- 
ernment legislation,  it  being  understood  that  the  receipt  of 
any  such  compensation  will  be  taken  into  account  in  such 
final  settlement. 


Recommendation  6 

EQUALISATION  OF  BURDENS 

1  The  Intergovernmental  Group  notes  that  Article  29 
of  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary  Reform  instructs  the  Ger- 
man authorities  to  consider  losses  caused  by  reparations 
removals  and  the  vesting  of  German  external  assets,  as 
well  as  losses  resulting  from  currency  reform,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  draft  legislation  on  the  equali- 
zations of  burdons.  The  Group  also  notes  that  no  authori- 
tative drafts  have  been  prepared  and  that  it  cannot  be 
predicted  at  this  time  whether  any  such  legislation  will 
finally  be  approved,  or  if  a  approved,  what  the  exact  nature 
of  it  will  be.  The  Group  recommends  to  the  Governments 
that  the  Military  Governers  be  informed  that  the  follow- 
ing should  be  applied  in  their  review  of  any  German  legis- 
lation on  equalization  of  burdens  which  may  eventually  be 
proposed : 

(a)  Power  should  be  reserved  to  the  Military  Governors 
to  decide  within  what  limits  any  special  levy  on  property 
or  any  taxes  for  the  equalisation  of  war  losses  shall  be 
applied  to  United  Nations  property: 
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(6)  In  exercising  this  pover  the  Military  Governor 
shall 

(i)  give  effect  to  the  principle  which  has  been  writtei 
into  the  Italian  and  Satellite  Peace  Treaties  and  which  i 
equally  appropriate  to  Germany,  that  United  Nation 
property  shall  not  be  liable  for  special  taxes  imposed  fo 
the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  charges  arising  out  of  th 
war; 

(ii)  ensure  that  tax  assessments  and  tax  liens  o: 
United  Nations  property  resulting  from  the  enactment  c 
equalization  of  burdens  legislation  of  the  sort  envisaged  b 
Article  29  of  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary  Reform  shall  b 
provisional  if  the  tax  is  in  any  appreciable  way  related  t 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  paragraph  (6)  (i)  above,  an 
subject  to  final  determination  in  connection  with  the  peac 
treaty. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (b)  (ii)  above,  tn 
Group  recommends  that  United  Nations  nationals  shoul 
include  individuals  of  United  Nations  nationality.  Con 
panies  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Natior 
together  with,  companies  organized  under  the  laws  tl 
Germany,  beneficially  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  sue 
persons,  except  for  qualifying  shares. 

2.  The  Group  suggests  that  the  Military  Governors  t 
invited  to  consider  whether  special  treatment  can  be  give 
to  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  Germany  i 
which  majority  interests  are  held  by  United  Nations  pe 
sons. 

To  this  end,  the  Benelux  and  the  French  Delegations  su 
gest  that  paragraph  1  (6)  (ii)  above  should  apply  also  I 
the  majority  holdings  and  that,  if  this  were  impossible  f< 
technical  reasons,  the  levying  of  rates  and  taxes  might  I 
contemplated  and  that,  pending  a  final  settlement  by  pea< 
treaty  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  possible  to  deposit  in 
blocked  account  in  their  favour  a  fraction  equal  to  tl 
percentage  of  the  holding. 

Recommendation  7 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  has  taken  note  of  the  di 
crimination  which  has  occurred  by  reason  of  the  blockii 
of  the  bank  accounts  of  United  Nations  nationals  and  tl 
consequent  effect  on  them  of  monetary  reform.  The  Groi 
recommends  to  the  Governments  that  regard  be  had  in 
final  settlement  in  the  nature  of  a  peace  treaty  to  the  qw 
tion  of  claims  which  may  have  arisen  by  reason  of  th 
discrimination  insofar  as  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
give  earlier  redress. 

Recommendation  8 

REALLOCATION  OF  EQUIPMENT  WITHIN  GERMANY 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  G( 
ernments  that  the  Military  Governors  be  requested  to  ta 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent,  except  in  cases  of  pai 
mount  necessity,  the  reallocation  and  transfer  of  equ 
ment  within  Germany  belonging  to  United  Nations  i 
tionals  or  to  companies  owned  or  controlled  by  them, 
way  of  equalization  of  the  effects  of  reparations. 

All  transfers  of  such  equipment  shall  receive  adequf 
compensation. 


Recommendation  9 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  ('■')  AND  LAND  REFORM 

1.  The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  G< 
ernments  that  the  Military  Governors  be  directed  to  ado 

2  The  French  Delegation  declares  that  its  acceptai 
of  the  recommendation  on  public  ownership  is  witbx 
prejudice  to  the  French  position  concerning  the  probl 
of  ultimate  ownership  of  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industr 
of  the  Ruhr. 
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to  maintain  if  already  adopted,  the  policy  of  preventing 
suspending  the  application  to  foreign  property  interests 
Germany  of  measures  of  public  ownership,  land  reform 
other  takings  of  property,  unless  the  German  gov- 
omental  agency  concerned  has  satisfactorily  provided  for 
ompt,  adequate  and  effective  compensation  in  conformity 
th  the  requirements  of  international  law. 

2.  Considering  that  extensive  nationalisation  of  Ger- 
in  heavy  industry  and  natural  resources  whould  involve 
oblems  of  great  significance  for  the  Governments  they 
present,  the  Group  recommends  to  the  Governments  that 
asultation  under  Annex  A,  paragraph  4  of  the  Report 

the  London  Talks  on  Germany  be  held  before  the  ap- 
oval  of  any  such  measures  by  the  Occupying  Powers. 

3.  The  Group  recommends  that  the  Military  Governors 
invited  to  consider  steps  to  onable  United  Nations 

tionals  to  reduce  their  estates  by  sale  to  the  hectarage 
rmitted  under  land  reform  measures. 
4  The  Group  recommends  that  the  fears  expressed  by 
rtain  Delegations  regarding  the  possible  effect  of  land 
form  as  applied  to  land  in  which  there  are  mining  or 
her  industrial  interests  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
litary  Governors. 

5.  (a)  The  Benelux,  French  and  United  States  Delega- 
ms  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Governments  the 
sirability  of  providing  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the 
ference  to  international  adjudication  or  arbitration  of 
ch  foreign  claims  for  compensation  resulting  from 
blic  ownership  and  land  reform  measures  as  are  not 
tsifactorily  settled  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  judicial  or 
ministrative  remedies  provided  in  Germany. 
(6)  The  United  Kingdom  delegation  regret  that  they 
8  unable  to  concur  in  the  terms  of  paragraph  5(a). 
rhey  agree  with  the  other  Delegations  that  the  question 
a  system  of  international  adjudication  or  arbitration  is 
irthy  of  study.  But  they  fear  that  the  text  proposed 
ly  have  implications  which  have  not  been  fully  appreci- 
;d  and  they  are  not  clear  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
stem  proposed  can  be  integrated  with  the  judicial  system 
Germany  under  the  Occupation  Statute  or  reconciled 
th  the  obligations  of  the  Military  Governors. 
Accordingly,  they  propose  as  an  alternative  to  para- 
iph  5  (a)  that  the  Governments  of  the  Occupying 
wers  be  invited  to  consider  the  questions  involved  in  the 
3sible  establishment  of  a  system  of  adjudication  or 
Mtration  (whether  international  or  not)  for  dealing 
th  foreign  claims  for  compensation  resulting  from  public 
nership  and  land  reform  measures. 


commendation  10 

CONCENTRATION  IN  GENERAL  (3) 

Die  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
lments  that  the  Military  Governors  be  asked  to  permit 
5  United  Nations  interests  concerned,  through  their 
vernments  or  otherwise,  to  present  or  to  comment  upon 
>rganization  plans  in  order  to  safeguard  their  interests, 
Core  any  measures  of  deconcentration  affecting  these 
erests  are  applied  to  them. 

rhe  Group  further  recommends  that,  where  United  Na- 
ns interests  are  affected  by  deconcentration  measures, 
i  shareholders  in  the  old  company  will,  to  the  extent 
ssible,  be  given  a  priority  in  obtaining,  corresponding 
Idings  in  the  new  companies  arising  out  of  the  reor- 
Qlzation. 


commendation  11 

CONCENTRATION  OF  I.  G.  FARBEN 

rhe  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
lments  that  the  Military  Governors  in  carrying  out 

This  does  not  apply  to  Iron,  steel  and  coal  under  the 
rusteeship  Plan"  and  to  I.  G.  Farben. 


deconcentration  measures  in  I.  G.  Farben  apply  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Recommendation  12. 


Recommendation  12 

REORGANIZATION    UNDER   THE   TRUSTEESHIP  PLAN 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  requested  to  in- 
vite United  Nations  stockholders  in  companies  reorganized 
under  the  "Trusteeship  Plan"  to  submit,  through  their 
Governments  or  otherwise,  requests  for  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  in  the  new  companies  formed. 

The  Group  also  recommends  that  the  Military  Governors 
be  invited  to  study  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  cor- 
porate reorganizations  under  the  "Trusteeship  Plan"  in 
a  way  that  will  prevent  forced  reduction  in  the  over-all 
percentage  of  United  Nations  ownership  in  those  indus- 
tries which  romain  in  private  ownership. 


Recommendation  13 

DISPOSITION  OF  COAL 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  take 
into  account  the  desirability  of  reestablishing,  to  the 
extent  possible  under  the  regulations  governing  the  al- 
location of  German  coal,  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  United 
Nations  owners  from  their  mines  in  Germany  as  they 
took  place  before  the  nazi  regime.4 

Recommendation  14 

COAL  PRICING  POLICY 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  asked : 

1.  To  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  for  experts  of  the 
interested  countries  to  examine  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  of  the  Aachen  coal  mines,  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending the  returns  that  the  mines  should  receive  for 
the  coal  produced  by  them. 

2.  To  ensure  that  United  Nations  ownership  interests 
in  Ruhr-Aachen  coal  fields  shell  not  be  jeopardised  as 
a  result  of  debt  claims  against  them  incurred  as  a  result 
of  coal  pricing  policy  during  the  Occupation  and  prior  to 
August  18,  1948."  • 
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*  The  Netherlands  Delegation  draws  special  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  Sophia-Jacoba  mine,  50  per  cent  of  whose 
production  was  put  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Nether- 
lands owners  by  the  Treaty  of  1920  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  German  Governments. 

6  The  Netherlands  Delegation  draws  special  attention 
to  the  Treaty  of  1920  between  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
man Governments  and  its  bearing  upon  this  subject  with 
regard  to  the  Sophia-Jacoba  mine. 

"The  Belgian  delegation  has  raised  the  question  of 
the  Salt  mines  belonging  to  a  Belgian  Company,  which  had 
worked  them  mainly  in  order  to  obtain  the  essential  raw 
material  for  soda  production  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  Company  is,  at  present,  obliged  to  pay  in 
dollars  and  at  a  virtually  prohibitive  price  for  the  salt 
from  its  own  mine  which  only  receives  the  cost  price  in 
marks. 

The  Belgian  delegation  expresses  the  desire  that  the 
Military  Governors  should  re-examine  the  question  of  the 
sale  price  of  the  salt  and  should  authorize  the  Belgian 
Company  to  dispose  freely  of  the  production  as  soon  as 
circumstances  shall  permit. 
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Recommendation  15 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRICING  POLICY 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governor  be  invited  to  consider 
the  application  of  the  principle  expressed  in  paragraph  2 
of  Recommendation  14  to  prevent  jeopardy  to  United  Na- 
tions interests  in  the  iron  and  steel  producing  industry. 

Recommendation  16 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  DEUTSCHEMARKS  BY  UNITED  NATIONS 
CREDITORS 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  ensure 
that  the  acceptance  by  a  United  Nations  national  of  the 
payment  of  a  debt  at  the  rate  provided  under  Articles 
16  of  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary  Reform  shall  not  be 
deemed  in  itself  to  have  finally  extinguished  his  right  to 
participate  in  whatever  further  payments  there  may  be 
to  United  Nations  nationals  in  the  final  settlement  of  their 
credit  claims  expressed  in  Reichsmarks.  It  is  understood 
that  the  United  Nations  creditor,  who,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Article  15  of  the  Third  Law  on  Monetary  Reform 
had  notified  his  debtor  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  conver- 
sion of  his  debt  at  the  rate  provided  under  article  16  will 
be  allowed  to  cancel  his  refusal  and  will  be  granted  the 
advantages  provided  under  the  above  paragraph. 

Recommendation  17 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  RAISED  BY  MONETARY  REFORM 

The  Benelux  and  French  Delegations  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Intergovernmental  Group  to  the  following 
questions : 

1  During  the  war,  the  custodians  invested  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  in  Treasury 
Bonds,  Reich  loans  or  Germany  public  bodies ; 

2.  The  complete  or  partial  incorporation  of  their  terri- 
tories during  the  war  caused  certain  governments,  after  the 
war,  to  convert  into  national  currency,  at  the  official  rate, 
the  Reichsmark  accounts  in  the  banks  of  the  said  terri- 
tories ;  thus  these  governments  have  taken  over  the  rights 
of  the  banks  and  have  become  the  owners  of  large  deposits 
in  German  banks,  which  it  has  been  impossible  so  far  to 
utilize ; 

3.  Apart  from  deposits  in  local  banks,  individuals  and 
corporate  bodies,  resident  or  having  their  seat  in  these  ter- 
ritories, have  been  obliged  in  their  transactions  with  Ger- 
many to  keep  accounts  in  banks  in  Germany. 

4.  In  the  annexed  territories,  public  organisations  and 
institutions,  and  also  bodies  corporate  were  obliged  by 
higher  authority  to  make  deposits  in  Reichsmarks  and  to 
invest  in  German  Treasury  bonds,  State  loan  issues  or 
German  publics  bodies ; 

5.  At  the  moment  of  the  liberation,  some  Allied  Govern- 
ments were  obliged  to  take  over  and  to  convert  into  their 
national  currency,  Reichsbank  notes  mainly  from  two 
sources : 

1.  Notes  circulating  in  territories  having  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Reich. 

2.  Notes  brought  back  back  from  Germany  by  prisoners, 
displaced  persons  and  workers. 

Under  law  No.  53,  it  was  impossible  for  these  Govern- 
ments to  deposit  these  notes  in  Germany  for  conversion  at 
the  moment  of  the  currency  reform  and  they  thereby  suffer 
serious  prejudice. 

The  Group  agrees  that  a  final  solution  of  these  questions 
cannot  be  found  before  a  definitive  settlement  in  the  nature 
of  a  peace  treaty. 
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The  Benelux  and  French  delegations  further  consider 
that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these  questions,  all  of 
them  should  be  the  subject  of  study  by  the  governments 
concerned  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

The  United  States  delegation,  while  not  denying  the  im- 
portance of  these  questions,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  first 
four  of  them  except  in  connection  with  a  definitive  settle- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  peace  treaty. 

Like  the  United  States  delegation,  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  these  questions, 
It  would  not,  however,  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  study  of  all  but  the  first  of  these 
questions  arising  before  a  peace  treaty. 


Recommendation  18 

CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1  The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  th< 
Governments  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  general  prin 
ciple  in  considering  the  relationship  of  German  debtor; 
with  United  Nations  creditors  that  the  state  of  war  shouk 
not,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  having  impaired  the  term! 
of  the  original  contracts.  In  consequence  a  German  debto: 
is  not  relieved,  by  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  from  W 
obligation  to  pay  pecuniary  debts  arising  out  of  contract 
which  existed,  or  rights  which  had  been  acquired,  befor 
the  outbreak  of  a  state  of  war  which  are  now,  or  may  sut 
sequently  become,  due  for  payment. 

2  Further  the  Group  recommends  that  the  MUitar; 
Governors  should  be  invited  to  retain  such  powers  as  ma; 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  these  principles  are  observed. 

Recommendation  19 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEBT 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  takes  note  of  the  fac 
that  under  pre-Occupation  German  decrees  payments  wer 
made  to  the  Konversionskasse  in  Reichmarks  in  respe( 
of  debts  expressed  and  dischargeable  in  foreign  currenc: 
often  at  arbitrary  and  fictitious  rates  of  exchange. 

The  Group  recommends  to  the  Governments  that  tl 
Military  Governors  should  ensure  that  in  German  hv 
the  rights  of  the  foreign  creditors  are  not  extinguish 
until  the  obligation  of  the  debtor  has  been  properly  me 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Group  that  in  the  future  a  foreig 
creditor  will  be  free  to  take  payment  in  Deutschemart 
for  a  debt  expressed  in  foreign  currency  if  it  is  offered  1 
him. 

Recommendation  20 

GOLD  MARK 

The  British  Delegation  has  outlined  the  problem  of  tl 
gold  mark  as  follows: 

After  the  1923  inflation  in  Germany,  the  use  of  the  go 
mark  device  in  credit  relations  became  widespread  in  tl 
face  of  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  mark ;  under  this  d 
vice  the  creditor  secured  under  the  terms  of  his  co 
tract  that  the  amount  of  Reichsmark  required  to  serv 
or  discharge  a  debt  should  be  related  to  the  current  prl 
of  gold.  Considerable  sums  of  money  were  advanced  l 
foreign  lenders  secured  in  this  way,  either  directly  or  me 
rectly  in  the  form  of  loans  secured  on  internal  Germs 
mortgages  expressed  in  gold  marks. 

In  1940,  the  Reich  Government,  in  an  attempt  to  boist 
up  the  value  of  the  Reichsmark,  issued  a  decree  esta 
lishing  the  parity  of  the  Reichsmark  and  the  gold  mai 
thus  impairing  the  terms  of  contracts  secured  in  this  w, 
and  destroying  the  safeguard.    Although  a  number 
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srman  court  decisions,  to  the  effect  that  this  decree  ran 
unter  to  the  principles  of  the  German  Civil  Code  which 
ire  overriding,  prevented  discharge  of  gold  mark  debts 

some  cases,  the  Military  Governors  have  by  legisla- 
>n  in  the  Bizone  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Reich 
cree.  Further,  the  parity  between  the  Reichmark  and 
e  gold  mark  was  stated  once  more  in  Article  13  of  the 
lird  Law  of  Monetary  Reform. 

There  are  at  present  two  safeguards  which  are  avail- 
le  to  prevent  the  service  or  discharge  of  debts  expressed 

gold  mark  which  are  oweed  to  United  Nations  na- 
zals :  first,  a  license  is  required  under  Law  53 ;  second, 
der  Article  15  of  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary  Reform 
United  Nations  creditor  has  the  option  of  refusing  to 
:ept  payment  in  Deutschemarks  in  service  or  discharge 
a  debt  expressed  in  Reichsmark  (to  which  gold  mark 
J  equated  by  Article  13)  and  that  thereafter  the  debt 
unenforcable  until  a  later  settlement.  The  effect  of  the 
•mer  depends  on  licensing  practice  in  the  two  Zones; 
S  latter  does  not  safeguard  the  position  of  foreign  credi- 
s  whose  loans  were  legally  secured  on  internal  mort- 
is expressed  in  gold  marks. 

tfter  having  heard  the  above,  the  Benelux,  French 
i  United  Kingdom  Delegations  consider  that  the  main- 
lance  under  German  law  of  the  parity  between  the 
ichsmark  and  the  gold  mark  is  a  clear  case  of  con- 
ctual  rights  being  impaired  by  legislative  action,  the 
ison  for  which  (the  maintaining  of  the  value  of  the 
ichsmark)  has  disappeared  since  currency  reform,  and 
it  a  remedy  is  required  of  the  spirit  of  the  Intergov- 
imental  Group's  Recommendation  18  is  to  be  observed 
this  sphere.  They  accordingly  recommend  that  the 
litary  Governors  should  be  directed : 

(i)  to  revoke  the  Reich  Decree  and  the  Military  Gov- 
ment  legislation  so  far  as  they  affect  the  contractual 
Qts  of  persons  outside  Germany,  and  to  consider  what 
endment  of  Article  13  of  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary 
?orm  is  required; 

(it)  to  ensure  that  pending  such  action  no  license  is 
nted  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  a  debt  to  a  person 
side  Germany  expressed  in  gold  mark  or  legally  se- 
ed on  an  internal  mortgage  expressed  in  gold  mark. 


TED  STATES  POSITION  ON  THE  GOLD  MARK 

'he  United  States  Delegation  regrets  that  it  cannot 
cur  in  the  above  recommendations  on  the  gold  mark. 
I  United  States  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
1  mark  problem  as  regards  foreign  creditors  cannot 
finally  resolved  until  there  is  a  definite  settlement  in 

nature  of  a  peace  treaty  and  that  for  the  interim 
its  of  foreign  gold  mark  creditors  are  as  adequately 
tected  as  is  possible,  given  the  currency  situation  in 
many.  If  further  measures  of  relief  are  possible  be- 
i  a  final  settlement,  it  is  believed  that  they  should  be 
posed  to  the  appropriate  Allied  financial  bodies  in 
many,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  American  Military 
'ernor  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
eagues.  The  following  observations  give  further  in- 
itions  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  delegation  has 

difficulty  with  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

|  The  gold  mark  was  a  unit  of  German  currency,  and 
ts  expressed  in  gold  marks  were  not  uncommon  be- 
en Germans  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  debts 
ressed  to  foreigners  in  this  unit  could  plausibly,  in 
aection  with  currency  reform,  be  distinguished  from 
;r  debts  expressed  in  this  unit. 

I  The  Military  Government  Decree  permitting  the  dis- 
rge  of  gold  mark  obligations  in  Reichsmark  and  Article 
)f  the  Third  Law  on  Monetary  Reform,  which  treats 
I  marks  and  Reichsmark  identically  as  regards  con- 
ision  into  Deutschemarks,  do  not  seem  to  the  United 
tes  Delegation  to  have  involved  the  same  consideration 
'.  allegedly  caused  the  former  German  Government  to 
e  the  1940  Decree.  Additionally,  it  would  seem  com- 
ely unrealistic,  given  the  currency  situation  in  Ger- 
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many  during  the  Occupation  and  prior  to  currency  reform, 
to  assume  that  any  German  currency  would  have  any 
value  whatever  in  terms  of  gold. 

3.  United  Nations  creditors  whose  claims  are  expressed 
in  German  currency  (including  gold  marks)  are  given  the 
privilege  under  the  Third  Law  of  Monetary  Reform  (Art. 
15)  to  refuse  the  tender  of  Deutschemarks  at  the  estab- 
lished conversion  ratio  and  to  maintain  their  claim  in  old 
units  of  German  currency,  including  the  gold  mark.  The 
Intergovernmental  Group  has  recommended  that  this  priv- 
ilege be  further  extended  to  permit  United  Nations  cred- 
itors to  take  Deutschemarks  when  tendered,  without  preju- 
dicing their  claim  to  the  remainder  of  the  Reichsmark  (or 
gold  mark)  claim. 

4.  United  Nations  creditors  whose  claims  are  expressed 
in  foreign  exchange,  the  debt  being  secured  by  internal 
German  mortgages  expressed  in  gold  marks,  admittedly  are 
indirectly  affected  by  the  measures  complained  of.  How- 
ever, the  claim  itself  remains,  and  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation does  not  see  how  a  special  exception  could  be  made 
for  foreign  creditors  in  a  situation  which,  as  to  the  secu- 
rity, involves  an  internal  German  debtor-creditor  relation- 
ship expressed  in  gold  marks. 

5.  There  is  ample  precedent  in  currency  reform  pro- 
grams in  other  countries  in  the  past,  for  regarding  the 
use  of  currency  in  gold  terms  in  contracts  as  a  currency 
commitment  and  not  a  commodity  commitment,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  modification  in  terms  of  new  currency 


Recommendation  21 

POTASH  LOAN 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  takes  note  of  situations 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  certain  German  debtor 
organizations,  such  as  the  Potash  Syndicate.  The  Group 
recommends  to  the  Governments  that  they  invite  the  inter- 
ested creditor  groups  to  study  these  situations  with  a  view 
to  formulating  proposals,  which  the  Governments  would 
ask  the  Military  Governors  to  consider  sympathetically. 


Recommendation  22 

PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS 

The  Intergovernmental  Group,  having  taken  into  account 
SHAEF  Law  no.  2  and  taking  into  account  the  position  of 
United  Nations  nationals  who,  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
have  been  unable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war, 
to  observe  prescriptive  periods  or  those  for  beginning  law- 
suits or  pursuing  related  legal  remedies :  Recommends  to 
the  Governments  that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited 
to  consider  whether  legislation  is  required  to  remedy  preju- 
dice caused  by  the  effect  of  periods  of  prescription  and  of 
limitation  of  action  upon  the  rights  of  United  Nations  per- 
sons during  or  since  the  war. 


Recommendation  23 

PREWAR  TREATIES 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  to  the  problems  resulting  from  the  long 
delay  of  an  ultimate  settlement  by  peace  treaty  with  regard 
to  established  property  rights  of  United  Nations  nationals 
under  pre-war  treaties,  and  suggests  that  they  be  studied. 

In  this  connection,  the  Netherlands  delegation  draws 
special  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  Netherlands  and  German  Governments,  concluded  in 
1920,  granting  facilities  for  the  exploitation  of  Dutch- 
owned  coal  mine-concessions  in  Germany  near  the  Dutch 
frontiers. 
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Recommendation  24 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  having  taken  a  note  of  the 
position  and  claims : 

(a)  Of  United  Nations  nationals  who,  before  the  war, 
had  rights  under  various  social  insurance  schemes  and 
conventions  in  force  with  the  former  German  Government ; 

(b)  Of  United  National  Nationals  who  during  the  war 
were  forced  to  work  in  Germany  and  to  pay  insurance  con- 
tributions there ;  and  . 

(c)  Of  these  social  insurance  societies  carrying  °n  DU&1' 
ness  on  territories  forcibly  incorporated  in  the  Reich  dur- 
ing the  war, 

considers  that  in  principle  these  claims  lie  against  the 
former  German  Government  and  are  not  susceptible  ot 
a  final  determination  until  a  peace  settlement. 

Nevertheless,the  Group  recommends  to  the  Govern- 
ments that  the  Military  Governors  be  tovited^ to  study 
the  issues  raised  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  interim 
measures  can  be  taken  to  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  the 
prejudice  suffered. 

Recommendation  25 

DOUBLE  TAXATION 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  con- 
sider the  steps  which  can  be  taken  in  Germany  to  avoid 
the  incidence  of  double  taxation  on  foreign  nationals. 


lost  or  destroyed,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  deposit  ne< 
guarantees  or  reserves. 

Recommendation  28 

NATIONAL  AND  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  TREATMENT 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Go 
ernments  that : 

1  Foreign  countries  and  their  nationals  shall  enj< 
national  and  most  favored  nation  treatment  in  all  matte 
relating  to  commerce ; 

2  They  emphasize  to  the  Military  Governors  the  gre 
importance  of  the  principle  of  national  and  most  f avor< 
nation  treatment  for  foreign  interests  in  matters  connect' 
with  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  business 
Germany ;  and  further,  that  the  Military  Governnors 
directed  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  wi 
problems  of  internal  administration,  shortages  of  faciliti 
and  the  needs  of  the  Occupation,  any  existing  discrimir 
tion  against  foreign  interests  in  this  regard ; 

3  The  attention  of  the  Group  having  been  drawn 
the'  effect  od  JEIA  Instruction  N°  11  on  foreign-own 
shipping,  forwarding  and  transport  agencies,  the  Gro; 
recommends  to  the  Governments  that  they  request  1 
Military  Governors  to  review  the  Instruction  in  the  lig 
of  this  Recommendation. 

The  Group  draws  attention  to  the  statement  on  M 
procity  in  Paragraph  2  of  Annex  E  to  the  Report  of  1 
London  talks  on  Germany. 


Recommendation  29 


Recommendation  26 

INDUSTRIAL,  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  PROPERTY 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  take 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection in  Germany  of  the  industrial,  literary  and  artistic 
property  rights  belonging  to  foreign  nationals. 

Recommendation  27 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Military  Governor  be  invited  to  retain 
during  the  occupation  period  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  from  January  1,  1949,  subject  to  review,  if  an 
insurer  being  a  United  Nations  national,  wishes  to  resume 
operation  in  Germany  and  if  the  necessary  guarantee 
deposits  or  reserves  required  in  Germany  formerly 
furnished  by  him  have  diminished  in  value,  or  have  been 


OCCUPATION  STATUTE 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  to  the 
ernments  that  the  Military  Governors  be  invited  to  ens 
in  the  terms  of  any  Occupation  Statute,  that  powers 
reserved  to  them  necessary  to  secure  the  safeguarding 
United  Nations  interests  in  Germany  and  the  maintena 
of  the  principle  of  non-discrimination. 

Recommendation  30 

FUTURE  MEETINGS 

The  Intergovernmental  Group  recommends  that  the  C 
ernments  should  keep  under  continuous  review  the  quesi 
of  ensuring  non-discrimination  and  the  safeguarding 
foreign  interests  in  Germany  and  should  consider 
calling  of  further  intergovernmental  meetings  for 
purpose  if  they  should  seem  to  be  useful  for  the  consid 
tion  of  matters  of  principle  and  if  requested  by  anj 
the  Governments  represented  in  this  Group. 
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J.S.  Views  on  Question  of  Disposition  of  Former  Italian  Colonies 


'tatement  by  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup 


■ 


The  last  General  Assembly  devoted  nearly  6 
veeks  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
ormer  Italian  colonies,  without  reaching  a  de- 
Both  in  the  interests  of  the  local  inhabi- 


lsion. 


ants,  who  have  been  held  so  long  in  a  state  of 
uspense  as  to  their  future,  and  in  the  interests  of 
he  over-all  peace  settlement,  a  decision  was  ur- 
gently needed.  It  still  is.  Many  divergent  views 
fere  expressed  last  spring  on  this  complicated 
[uestion,  and  although  the  Assembly  was  unable 
o  reconcile  these  views,  discussion  served  to  clar- 
fy  the  question,  to  instruct  those  members  who 
lad  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
o  enable  member  states  intimately  connected  with 
he  problem  to  make  necessary  adjustments  of 
heir  views  in  the  light  of  sentiment  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  Assembly.  Made  wiser  by  this  expe- 
ience,  we  should  now  find  a  solution  which  will 
lot  only  meet  the  three  principles  enunciated  in 
■rticle  XI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Italy, 
lamely  regard  for  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  interests  of  peace  and  security, 
-nd  consideration  of  the  views  of  interested  gov- 
rnments  but  which  will  meet  also  the  principles 
elating  to  non-self-governing  territories  of  chap- 
py XI  °*  t-he  Charter.  Our  task  today  is  urgent. 
Lhe  destinies  of  some  three  million  people  are  at 
take,  and  it  behooves  us  to  achieve  a  sound  and 
ust  solution  embracing  the  above  principles  so 
hat  the  peoples  of  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian 
>omaliland  may  set  forth  confidently  on  the  road 
o  building  their  futures. 

The  United  States  Government  has  given  in- 
ensive  study  to  the  problem,  taking  into  account 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
«pt.  30, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
k>n  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 

October  17,  1949 


opinions  which  were  expressed  in  this  Committee 
last  spring  and  has  sought  to  formulate  its  posi- 
tion on  a  balanced  consideration  of  all  factors 
and  principles  involved.2 

Libya 

With  regard  to  Libya,  we  would  support  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  and  unified  Libya 
at  a  definite  date  in  the  near  future.  It  was  the 
concensus  in  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  Libya,  of  all  the  former  Italian  col- 
onies, was  furthest  along  the  road  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  there 
was  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the 
independence  of  this  territory.  Already  the 
people  of  Cyrenaica  have  set  up  their  own  internal 
administration  under  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  el 
Senussi,  and  the  Tripolitanians  have  indicated 
their  desire  and  readiness  to  participate  more  com- 
pletely in  the  government  of  their  segment  of 
Libya.  We  believe  that  a  definite  date,  which  is 
generally  acceptable  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  achievement  of  early  independence  should  be 
set.  A  reasonable  period  will  be  necessary  for  the 
orderly  achievement  of  self-government.  Secre- 
tary Acheson  declared  before  the  plenary  session 
on  September  21  that  at  this  session  the  General 
Assembly  should  work  out  plans  for  a  united  and 
independent  Libya,  to  be  carried  to  completion  in 
not  more  than  3  or  4  years.3     The  form  of  the  gov- 

2  For  an  article  by  David  W.  W'ainhouse  and  Philip  A. 
Mangano  on  the  problem  as  considered  by  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  12, 
1949,  p.  363.  Reprinted  as  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 3638. 

8  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1949,  p.  489. 
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eminent  to  be  established  should  be  worked  out 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Libya  and  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily imposed  by  any  outside  power  nor  by  the 
United  Nations.  'The  form  of  the  new  state  might 
be  federal,  unitary,  or  whatever  form  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  inhabitants.  In  order  that  the 
peoples'  wishes  in  this  respect  be  given  expression, 
we  have  thought  that  the  General  Assembly  might 
wish  to  recommend  that  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fez- 
zan,  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  indepen- 
dence, consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of 
association  which  they  desire  to  establish  upon 
the  attainment  of  independence. 

The  present  British  and  French  administrations 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  co- 
operating in  the  formation  of  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  of  preparing  Libya  for  independence, 
takino-  whatever  steps  the  General  Assembly 
deems  necessary.  They  should  report  annually 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  information  of  members  on  measures  they 
have  taken  during  each  year  of  the  interim  period 
to  prepare  Libya  for  independence. 

During  this  interim  period  it  might  be  appro- 
priate for  an  Advisory  Council,  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  advise  the  British  and 
French  administrations  as  to  how  assistance  might 
be  given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a  government  for  a  unified  Libya, 
and  such  related  problems  as  common  services,  a 
common  currency,  and  boundary  changes.  With- 
out going  into  detail  regarding  possible  functions 
of  such  a  council,  I  would  point  out  that  we  con- 
sider that  this  body  should  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  territories. 

Eritrea 

Coming  next  to  Eritrea,  I  can  but  repeat  what 
we  maintained  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  namely  that  the  best  solution  for  the 
future  of  this  territory  would  be  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  except  the  western  province  into  Ethi- 
opia—with provision  of  appropriate  guaranties 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  without  prej- 
udice to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia— appropriate 
municipal  charters  for  the  cities  of  Asmara  and 
Massawa.  The  western  province  could  most  ap- 
propriately be  incorporated  into  the  Sudan.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  an  artificially  created  terri- 
tory, whose  inhabitants  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  Coptic  Christians  and  Moslems.  The 
Eritrean  plateau  provinces  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Ethiopian  plateau,  and  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  entire  plateau  are  related  by 
language,  race,  and  religion.  It  is  true  that  the 
port  of  Massawa,  as  well  as  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  is  predominantly  Moslem,  but  it  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  Eritrean  plateau  with- 
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out  economic  disruption.  Assab  and  the  Danakil 
coast,  which  are  part  of  the  province  of  Massawa, 
have  no  lateral  communication  with  the  central 
provinces  nor  with  the  capital,  Asmara.  This 
area  is  geographically  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Danakils  who  inhabit  it  are  part  of  a  tribe  whose 
greatest  numbers  are  within  the  borders  of  Ethi- 
opia. In  our  judgment  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea,  exclusive  of  the  west- 
ern province,  favor  union  with  Ethiopia. 

Our  suggestion  that  the  western  province  of 
Eritrea  be  annexed  to  the  Sudan  is  based  on  the 
following  considerations : 

( 1 )  The  ma  j  or ity  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslem, 
as  are  the  people  across  the  border  in  the  Sudan; 
(2)  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
province  are  nomadic  or  seminomadic  and  follow 
a  pastoral  way  of  life  quite  different  from  the 
settled  agriculturalists  on  the  central  plateau  of 
Eritrea;  (3)  climatically  the  heat  and  aridity  of 
most  of  the  western  and  the  coastal  plain  compris- 
ing this  area  resemble  those  of  the  Sudan;  (4) 
there  is  a  religious  tie  with  the  Sudan  through  the 
adherence  of  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  Bern  Amer, 
in  the  western  province  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Mazhani  "Tariqa"  or  Confraternity,  which  is 
closely  related  to  some  30  thousand  of  its  othei 
members  in  the  Sudan;  (5)  the  basis  of  social  or-, 
ganizations  for  both  nomad  and  sedentary  peoples 
in  Eritrea,  as  well  as  the  Sudan,  is  the  same :  thi 
Kinship  group.  Thus  social  ties  would  be  re! 
spected  by  changing  the  political  orientation  o: 
the  western  province  to  the  Sudan;  (6)  the  west 
ern  province  has  few  economic  resources  and  can 
not  exist  as  an  independent  modern  state. 

I  have  purposely  gone  into  some  detail  regard 
ing  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  future  of  thi 
western  province  lies  with  the  Sudan,  since  at  thi 
last  session  certain_delegations  appeared  to  doub 
the  wisdom  of  this  proposal. 

In  brief,  gentlemen,  this  Assembly  is  presentee 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  a  long-term  settle 
ment  of  Eritrea  whose  artificial  borders  wer 
created  in  the  era  of  colonial  expansion  in  Africa 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  reshaping  of  the  ma] 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  will  be  a  mov 
toward  an  end  we  all  seek;  namely,  to  reunit 
racial,  cultural,  religious,  and  linguistic  group 
separated  by  frontiers  arbitrarily  established  r. 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  gratifying  that  a: 
impressive  majorty  in  the  last  Assembly  supporte 
the  return  of  the  eastern  part  of  Eritrea  to  Ethic 
pia,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  further  consideratio 
of  the  problem  will  have  convinced  the  delegation 
here  that  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  th 
remainder,  namely  the  western  province,  is  in  it 
incorporation  into  the  Sudan. 

Italian  Somaliland 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  th 
people  of  Italian  Somaliland  aspire  to  the  statv 
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i  independence  and  equality  which  will  enable 
tiem  to  develop  their  culture  and  their  country 
s  a  full  member  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 
ly  government  believes  that  the  people  of  the 
talian  Somaliland  should  be  assisted  toward  the 
oal  of  independence  through  the  trusteeship  sys- 
2m  of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  convinced 
iat  such  a  solution  will  best  meet  the  requirements 
f  the  people  and  will  also  provide  a  solution  which 
ill  best  guarantee  the  future  security  and  stability 
f  the  area. 

Italian  Somaliland  is  an  area  with  undeveloped 
olitical  institutions  the  organization  of  whose 
eople  is  largely  tribal  and  pastoral.  We  can 
ardly  expect  these  people  to  be  in  a  position  to 
etermine  for  themselves  what  means  might  best 
ssure  their  achievement  of  self-government  and 
idependence,  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  national 
spirations.  It  is  therefore  the  view  of  my  govern- 
ient  that  the  General  Assembly  has  a  special  re- 
wnsibility  to  assure  that  the  solution  which  we 
;commend  will  in  reality  provide  for  the  best 
iterests  of  the  inhabitants. 
If  it  is  accepted  that  independence  is  the  desired 
Djective  with  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland  and 
lat  a  substantial  period  of  trusteeship  is  needed 
>  prepare  the  people  of  the  territory  for  full  self- 
Dvernment,  we  must  next  examine  the  type  of 
usteeship  which  will  be  best  suited  in  the  circum- 
ances  to  achieve  our  desired  goal.  The  First 
ommittee  last  Spring  carefully  considered  and 
iscarded  as  impracticable  in  the  circumstances 
)th  a  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  and 
■usteeship  with  a  multiple  or  joint  administering 
ithority.  The  problem  now  reduces  itself  to  a 
loice  of  the  most  desirable  single  power  to  be 
immistering  authority  for  Italian  Somaliland. 
During  the  many  months  and  years  which  my 
avernment  has  considered  this  problem,  it  has 
msistently  been  our  view  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
•nment  is  the  best  choice  for  the  responsibility  of 
iministering  a  trusteeship  of  Italian  Somaliland. 
his  view  was  shared  at  the  last  Assembly  by  35 
embers.  The  Italian  Government  indicated  its 
lllingness  to  assume  this  responsibility  and  gave 
>rmal  assurances  that  it  would  discharge  such  a 
sk  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
t  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
usteeship  system. 

The  United  States  Government  has  carefully 
"reidered  the  objections  to  Italian  trusteeship 
nich  have  been  voiced  by  certain  elements  of  the 
jpulation  of  Italian  Somaliland..  We  have  con- 
dered  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  these 
'Presentatives  to  the  position  which  they  have 
ken,  and  we  have  considered  the  degree  to  which 
iese  spokesmen  might  actually  represent  the 
iople  of   Italian    Somaliland.    We   have    also 


weighed  contrary  views  as  well  as  other  evidence 
including  the  report  of  the  four-power  commission 
with  respect  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Having  given  full  consideration  to  all  of  these 
factors,  my  government  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Italian  Government,  under  a  trusteeship 
agreement  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  can 
and  will  provide  an  administration  which  will  ef- 
fectively and  promptly  assist  the  people  of  Ital- 
ian Somaliland  in  the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  of  their  country  and  will  bring  to 
fulfillment  their  desire  for  self-government  and 
independence.  The  Italian  Government  has  evi- 
denced its  deep  interest  in  the  United  Nations  and 
its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  As 
the  members  of  the  Committee  know,  the  United 
States  has  warmly  supported  Italy's  application 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Indeed, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  that  Italy  possesses  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  membership.  The  United  States  has  full 
faith  in  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  demo- 
cratic Italian  Government  and  the  hard-working 
Italian  people  to  discharge  faithfully  this  obliga^ 
tion  toward  the  people  of  Italian  Somaliland  and 
toward  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Summary 

The  United  States  regards  the  settlement  of 
this  complex  problem  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  Nations  toward  the 
peoples  of  these  areas.  This  case  also  affords  the 
first  opportunity  which  the  General  Assembly  has 
had  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  discharge  the 
solemn  duty  of  making  a  great  political  decision 
which  the  Four  Powers  have  agreed  in  advance 
to  accept.  The  United  States  not  only  shares  the 
obligation  to  accept  as  binding  the  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  but  also  supports  the  aspira- 
tion of  these  peoples  to  move  toward  self-govern- 
ment and  independence  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter.  It  is  the  policy  of  my 
government  to  support  the  progressive  attainment 
of  freedom  by  all  peoples  who  show  themselves 
worthy  of  it  and  ready  for  it.  We  recognize  that 
the  peoples  of  the  areas  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  are  in  various  stages  of  development, 
that  some  are  ready  for  independence,  that  others 
will  be  better  helped  by  self-government  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  existing  states,  that  others  still  need 
a  rather  extensive  period  of  guidance  and  political 
experience.  In  regard  to  all  of  them,  however, 
our  primary  concern  must  be  for  their  interest  and 
welfare  and  our  ultimate  objective  their  develop- 
ment, either  separately  or  in  association  with  other 
kindred  peoples,  into  full-fledged  members  of  the 
community  of  nations. 
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Supplementary  Report  off  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans1 


Excerpts  from  U.N.  doc.  A/981 
Dated  Sept.  19,  1949 

The  Special  Committee  Recommends 

1.  That  the  attention  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
be  again  drawn  to  their  obligation,  in  conformity 
with  international  law,  to  prevent  use  of  their 
territories  in  any  way  against  the  security  of  the 
Greek  State; 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  determine  that 
foreign  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  endangers 
peace  in  the  Balkans  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter ; 

3.  That,  in  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Special 
Committee  that  Albania  is  the  principal  source 
of  material  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  the 
General  Assembly  finds  that  the  Government  of 
Albania  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Balkans ; 

4.  That  the  General  Assembly  renew  its  call 
upon  Albania  and  Bulgaria  to  cease  forthwith 
their  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  and  solemnly 
draw  the  attention  of  Albania,  in  particular,  to 
the  increased  gravity  of  the  threat  to  peace  in  the 
Balkans  that  would  ensue  should  its  call  again 
be  disregarded; 

5.  That  the  General  Assembly  note  with  con- 
cern the  increased  support  being  extended  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  by  certain  States  not  bordering 
upon  Greece,  in  particular  Romania,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  27 
November  1948,  and  call  upon  those  States  to  cease 
forthwith  this  support; 

6.  That  the  General  Assembly  call  upon  the 
Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  co-operate  with  an  appropriate  inter- 
national body  for  the  observation  of  the  conditions 
in  which  the  Greek  guerrillas  who  have  entered 
their  respective  territories  have  been  disarmed  and 
interned ; 

7.  That  an  effort  be  made  during  the  fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  reach  a  pacific 
settlement  of  existing  differences  between  Greece, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia, on  the  other; 


1  The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  the  General 
Assembly,  dated  Aug.  2,  1949,  has  been  published  as 
document  A/935  (Official  Records  of  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Supplement  No.  8).  [See  also 
I'.ci.letin  of  Sept.  19,  1949,  p.  407.] 
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8.  That,  concerning  the  Greek  children  removi 
from  Greece,  the  General  Assembly 

(a)  Condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the  fa 
that,  in  violation  of  fundamental  humanitarii 
principles,  children  of  adolescent  age  have  be 
sent  back  to  Greece  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  t! 
guerrillas ; 

( b  )  Deplore  the  complete  failure  of  the  Gover 
ments  of  the  countries  which  have  received  Gre; 
children,  for  whom  they  must  be  held  accountab 
to  comply  with  the  unanimous  General  Assemt 
resolution  of  27  November  1948  for  their  retu 
to  Greece  under  certain  conditions ;  and 

(c)  Call  upon  the  States  concerned  to  comj 
immediately  with  that  resolution. 

9.  That  the  General  Assembly  approve  the 
port  of  the  Special  Committee  of  2  August  19; 
and  renew  those  provisions  of  the  resolutions 2 
21  October  1947  and  27  November  1948,  which 
considers  should  be  retained; 

10.  That  the  General  Assembly  continue  to  p 
vide  for  appropriate  United  Nations  machint 
with  adequate  powers  of  conciliation  and  obser 
tion  to  further  a  settlement  between  Greece  a 
her  northern  neighbours  and  restore  peaceful  c< 
ditions  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Gree 
and  to  keep  the  United  Nations  informed  of  i 
situation. 

Done  at  3  Marasli  Street,  Athens,  in  the  Engl 
and  French  languages,  this  sixteenth  day  of  S 
tember,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  ni 


Australia 

Sam  L.  Atyeo 

Brazil 

Rangel  de  Castr< 

China 

Wen  Yuan-ning 

France 

Emile  Charveria 

Mexico 

Omar  Josefe 

Netherlands 

C.   BlNNERTS 

(temporarily  abse 

Pakistan 

Ali  Haider  Abba 

Poland 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

United  Kingdom 

Richard  C  Barn 

United  States  of  America 

Gerald  A.  Drew 

The  Acting  Principal 

Victor  K.  Kwon< 

Secretary 

2  See  A/935,  annex  1. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I.S.  Delegation  to  Third  Meeting 
f  Directing  Council:  Pan  American 
anitary  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  third  meeting 
:  the  Directing  Council  of  the  Pan  American 
initary  Organization  which  convened  at  Lima, 
l  October  6  and  is  scheduled  to  adjourn  October 
!.    The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows: 

mirman 

wmas  Parran,  M.D.,  United  States  Representative  on 
the  Directing  Council,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi- 
zation; Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

legates 

van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Second  Alternate  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Directing  Council,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Organization  ;  Medical  Director,  Deputy 
Chief,  Office  of  International  Health  Relations,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 
9ward  B.  Calderwood,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Ivisers 

ary  D.  Forbes,  Senior  Nurse  Officer  and  Chief  Nurse, 
Office  of  International  Health  Relations,  United  States 
Public  Health   Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

'hn  S.  Moorhead,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health, 
Charlotte  Amaile,   St.   Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 

arence  I.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of  Health  and 
Sanitation,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

The  tentative  agenda  for  the  Directing  Council 
eeting  includes,  among  other  items:  (1)  ap- 
•oval  of  the  program  and  budget  for  1950;  (2) 
ans  for  the  construction  at  Washington,  D.C.  of 
3uilding  for  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau ; 
')  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
mitary  Bureau  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  from 
muary  to  June  1949;  (4)  report  of  the  Directing 
auncil  to  the  member  governments  on  the  work 

the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  during  the 
sriod  October  1948  to  October  1949;   (5)  study 

a  draft  agreement  between  the  Council  of  the 
rganization  of  American  States  and  the  Pan 

cfober  17,  1949 


American  Sanitary  Organization;  (6)  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  holding  Pan  American  con- 
ferences of  the  National  Directors  of  Health. 

The  Directing  Council  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Organization  was  set  up  in  accordance 
with  a  directive  of  the  Twelfth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  (Caracas,  January  1947) 
which  authorized  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  a  body  established 
in  1902  as  the  central  coordinating  agency  for 
public  health  activities  in  the  American  Kepublics. 


First  Stage   of   Exploratory   Talks   on 
Atomic  Energy  Completed 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 

The  Combined  Policy  Committee  and  its  sub- 
groups have  completed  the  first  stage  of  the  ex- 
ploratory talks  on  atomic  energy  matters.1  A 
wide  range  of  possibilities  were  explored  looking 
toward  a  partnership  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
based  upon  the  most  rational  and  economical  joint 
utilization  of  materials,  techniques,  and  knowledge 
available  to  the  three  countries.  Good  progress 
was  made. 

The  results  of  the  discussions  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  three  governments.  The  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  being 
kept  informed.  After  this  consideration,  more 
discussions  will  take  place,  more  or  less  intermit- 
tently. 

In  this  first  stage  it  was  not  intended  to  crystal- 
lize positions  or  to  formalize  conclusions.  All  that 
can  be  said  appropriately  at  this  time  is  that  we 
have  had  a  satisfactory  and  most  useful  exchange 
of  views. 


'Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1949,  p.  472;  and  Oct.  2,  1949, 
p.  508. 
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Democratic  Advance  of  Western  Germany 


U.S.  REJECTS  SOVIET  INTERPRETATION  OF  EVENTS 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
Released  to  the  press  October  6. 


The  Soviet  Government  in  its  notes  of  October  1 
to  the  United  States,  British,  and  French  Govern- 
ments has  charged  that  the  three  Western  powers 
by  their  joint  action  in  creating  a  German  Gov- 
ernment at  Bonn  have  violated  the  Potsdam 
agreement  and  assumed  responsibility  for  splitting 
Germany  and  delaying  the  conclusion  of  the  Ger- 
man peace  treaty. 

The  true  record  is  clear  and  quite  different.  The 
United  States  has  a  deep  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Potsdam  principles  that  Germany 
should  be  given  economic  unity  and  that  its  polit- 
ical life  should  be  restored  on  a  democratic  basis. 
The  Western  governments  have  made  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  carry  out  these  principles.  They 
have  been  only  partially  successful  because  of 
obstinate  Soviet  opposition  to  every  constructive 
proposal  presented  by  the  Western  powers  since 
1945.  Every  proposal  has  foundered  on  Soviet  in- 
sistence upon  a  unilateral  treatment  of  Eastern 
Germany  which  has  reduced  that  area  to  an  op- 
pressive police  state.  The  U.S.S.R.,  by  creating 
a  dictatorial,  unrepresentative  regime,  by  building 
up  a  German  paramilitary  force,  by  strangling 
free  economic  life  and  by  looting  the  natural  and 
industrial  resources,  by  reopening  concentration 
camps,  and  by  creating  conditions  which  have 
caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  residents 
to  flee,  has  steadily  separated  its  zone  from  the 
main  part  of  Germany  and  from  the  Potsdam 
goals  of  democracy,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

The  U.S.S.R.  was  never  willing  to  deal  with 
Germany  as  a  single  economic  unit.  Its  represen- 
tatives at  Berlin,  through  their  systematic  use  of 
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the  veto,  gradually  reduced  the  Allied  Contr 
Council  to  impotence.  They  sought  to  sabota; 
the  democratically  elected  administration  i 
Greater  Berlin  and  finally  set  up  a  rival  pupp 
government  in  Berlin.  In  1948  they  deliberate 
destroyed  the  Control  Council  and  the  f our-pow 
Berlin  Kommandatura  by  walking  out  of  the 
bodies.  Soviet  representatives  have  utilized  t. 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  i 
most  exclusively  for  propagandist  ends  rather  thi 
for  a  joint  effort  with  the  Western  powers  to  set! 
German  problems. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  the  United  States  pi 
posed  as  early  as  1946  the  economic  unification 
the  United  States  zone  with  any  or  all  other  zon 
of  Germany.  As  a  result,  a  joint  economic  a 
ministration  of  the  United  States  and  British  zon 
was  established  in  1947.  This  was  a  practic 
application  of  the  Potsdam  requirement  th 
Germany  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit.  T 
United  States  had  had  enough  of  Soviet  prop 
ganda  speeches  about  Potsdam  and  of  Soviet  i 
fusal  to  act.  By  1948  the  three  Western  Gover 
ments  were  firmly  resolved  that  vigorous  joi 
action  on  a  wide  scale  must  be  taken  to  avert  cats 
trophe.  They  therefore  arrived  at  a  series 
agreements  that  the  German  people  should  be  al 
to  begin  without  further  delay  their  progress  1 
ward  the  restoration  of  self-government  and  inc 
pendence  and  normal  conditions  of  life.  Th 
were  convinced  that  if  such  progress  could  not 
made  in  Germany  as  a  whole  because  of  Sov 
opposition,  it  must  at  least  be  undertaken  in  th 
major  area  of  Germany  for  which  they  we 
responsible. 

Department  of  State  Bu//el 
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The  Occupation  Statute,  the  Agreement  on  Tri- 
artite  Controls,  and  the  Statute  of  the  High  Com- 
lission  for  Germany  are  all  deliberately  designed 
3  restrict  the  scope  of  the  direct  powers  previously 
sercised  by  the  Western  governments.  They  are 
eliberately  designed  to  accord  far  greater  mde- 
endence  of  action  to  the  Germans  than  have  any 
revious  arrangements.  The  Bonn  Constitution 
self  is  a  democratic  instrument  freely  formulated 
nd  freely  ratified  by  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
lan  people.  The  Federal  Government  of  Ger- 
tany  now  established  under  that  constitution  has 
een  created  by  a  Parliament  chosen  by  free  and 
niversal  popular  elections.  By  the  participation 
f  80  percent  of  the  electorate  in  these  elections, 
le  German  people  have  unmistakably  demon- 
xated  their  support  of  the  new  Republic.  No 
;gime  which  the  Soviet  Government  may  now  con- 
ive  by  the  methods  it  is  pursuing  in  its  zone  of 
ermany  will  be  able  to  claim  for  itself  the  same 
emocratic  basis. 

These  developments  represent  no  division  of 
ermany  by  will  or  act  of  the  Western  powers, 
hey  constitute,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  ad- 
mce  toward  German  unification,  stability,  and 
rosperity  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  purely 
y  volition  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  Eastern 
ermany  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these 
:rangements. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
[misters  at  Paris,  agreement  was  reached  for  a 
mtinuation  of  efforts  to  achieve  the  political  and 
ionomic  unity  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  rejects  the  attempt  of  the 
oviet  Government  to  impose  its  interpretation  of 
rents  and  its  plan  of  action  upon  the  democratic 
itions  of  Europe.  It  will  not  permit  the  con- 
nued  obstruction  by  a  single  power  of  all  striv- 
gs  toward  a  democratic  peace.  It  will  continue 
s  efforts,  in  association  with  the  free  peoples  of 
ie  West,  including  the  German  people,  to  enlarge 
ie  area  of  political  stability  and  freedom,  of 
:onomic  prosperity,  and  of  lasting  peace  and 
curity. 


aws  for  Filing  Claims 
i  Germany  Announced 

leleased  to  the  press  October  3] 

The  Office  of  United  States  High  Commissioner 
>r  Germany  announced  today  that  each  of  the 
>ur  German  Laender  comprising  the  United 
tates  zone  of  Germany  has  now  promulgated 
gislation    known    as    the    general    claims    law 

cfofaer  17,  7949 


(entschaedigungsgesetz).1  This  legislation  which 
was  approved  in  principle  by  Military  Govern- 
ment several  weeks  ago  following  many  months  of 
study  by  both  German  and  United  States  authori- 
ties, is  identical  in  the  four  Laender  except  for 
necessary  minor  administrative  differences.  The 
laws  are  officially  identified  as  follows : 


LAND 

Bavaria 


Hesse 


Wiirttemberg- 
baden 


Bremen 


Gesetz  Zur  Wiedergut- 
machung  Nationalsozi- 
alistischen  Unrechts 
(E  n  t  schaedigungsge- 
setz)  vom  12  August 
1949 

Gesetz  Zur  Wiedergut- 
rnachung  Nationalsozi- 
alistischen  Unrechts 
(E  n  t  schaedigungsge- 
setz)  vom  10  August 
1949 

Gesetz  number  951  Zur 
W  i  e  d  e  r  gutmachung 
National  sozialisti- 
schen  Unrechts  (Ent- 
schaedigungsge  s  e  t  z) 
vom  16  August  1949 

Gesetz  Zur  Wiedergut- 
machung  Nationalsozi- 
alistischen  Unrechts 
(E  n  t  schaedigungsge- 
setz)  vom  16  August 
1949 


PUBLISHED 

B  a  y  e  r  i  sches 
Gesetz  U  n  d 
Verordnungs- 
blatt,  49,  no. 
20,  29  Au- 
gust 

Gesetz  .Und 
Verordnungs- 
blatt  F  u  e  r 
Das  Land 
Hessen,  49, 
no.  26/27  18 
August 

Regierungsblatt 
D  e  s  Regier- 
ung  W  ii  r  t- 
tem  berg-ba- 
den,  49,  no.  20, 
1   September 

Gesetzblatt  Der 
Freien  Hans- 
estadt  Bre- 
men, 49,  no. 
41,  27  August 


The  coming  into  force  of  this  legislation  com- 
pletes the  objective  of  providing  a  means  whereby 
certain  classes  of  persons  who  suffered  monetary 
and  other  losses  during  the  Nazi  regime  may  re- 
ceive indemnification  for  losses  falling  outside  the 
scope  of  restitution  legislation  previously  enacted 
by  United  States  Military  Government. 

Until  now,  such  legislation  provided  only  for 
the  restitution  of  identifiable  tangible  and  intan- 
gible property  and  aggregates  thereof,  pursuant 
to  Military  Government  law  number  59,  enacted 
on  10  November  1947  and  effective  in  the  United 
States  zone,  and  pursuant  to  BK/0(49)  180  dated 
26  July  1949,  applicable  in  the  United  States  sec- 
tor of  Berlin.  (The  latter  is  also  in  force  in  the 
British  and  French  sectors.) 

The  Laender  laws  just  enacted  provide  that  per- 
sons who,  during  the  period  from  30  January  1933 
to  8  May  1945,  were  persecuted  because  of  political 
conviction  or  for  racial,  religious  or  ideological 
grounds  and  thereby  suffered  damage  to  life  and 
limb,  health,  liberty,  possessions,  property  or  eco- 
nomic advancement,  shall  be  entitled  to  restitution 
according  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

For  the  land  to  be  liable  as  restitutor,  such  per- 
son shall  have  had  his  legitimate  domicile  or  usual 
residence  within  that  land  on  1  January  1947,  or 
was  assigned  to  that  land  as  refugee,  or,  having 

'Press  release  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  on  Sept.  30, 1949,  in  Frankfort 
and  Berlin. 
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had  such  domicile  or  residence,  died  or  emigrated 
prior  to  that  date.  , 

Persons  who  resided  in  a  DP  camp  m  the  United 
States  zone  on  1  January  1947  are  also  eligible. 
The  right  to  claim  restitution  shall  also,  under 
certain  conditions,  pass  to  the  heirs  of  such  per- 
sons. ,  _ 

Claims  based  on  this  legislation  must  be  tiled  not 
later  than  1  April  1950. 

The  administrative  procedures  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  as  well  as  its 
actual  administration,  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
German  authorities,  and  each  land  will  m  due 
course  establish  procedures  for  the  filing,  proces- 
sing, and  adjudication  of  claims. 

Although  a  number  of  implementing  regula- 
tions are  still  to  be  issued,  each  land  has  now 
named  an  office,  or  offices,  to  accept  claims  hied 
pursuant  to  the  land  law.  These  offices  and  their 
addresses  are: 

Bavaria:    Bayerisches    Landesamt    Fuer    Wiedergutma- 

chung,  Aids  Strasse  11,  Muenchen  2,  Germany 
Hesse-  Hessisches  Staatsministerium  Der  Minister  Des 
Innern,     Abteilung     Wiedergutmachung,     Wilnelm- 
strasse  24,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
Wurttemberg :    Landesbezirksstelle    Fuer    Wiedergutma- 
chung, Gerokstrasse  37,  Stuttgart,  Germany 
Baden-     Landesbezirksstelle     Fuer     Wiedergutmachung, 

Beethovenstrasse  11,  Karlsruhe,  Germany 
Bremen :  Amt  Fuer  Wiedergutmachung,  Polizeihaus,  Bre- 
men, Germany 
Interested  persons  desiring  further  information 
concerning  the  general  claims  law  are  advised  not 
to  communicate  with  United  States  occupation 
authorities,  but  to  address  appropriate  inquiries, 
including  requests  for  copies  of  the  law,  to  the  land 
office  having  jurisdiction,  as  indicated  above- 


Soviet  Treatment  of  Americans  Called 
Shocking  Contravention  to  Interna- 
tional Decency 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office  October  6  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow 

[Released  to  the  press  October  6] 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  in  Germany  that  on  September  28, 
the  Soviet  authorities  in  Germany  handed  over  to 
the  American  authorities  the  two  youthful  Ameri- 
can students,  Warren  J.  Oelsner  and  Peter  H.  Sell- 


ers, who  had  been  under  arrest  in  the  Soviet  zone 

Continued       since  July  31.  .  , 

In  announcing  his  intention  to  release  these  boys, 
General  Ivanov,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation forces  in  Germany,  referred  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  actions"  of  Oelsner  and  Sellers  in  the 
Soviet  zone  and  asked  that  measures  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  such  incidents. 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  observe 

that  such  admonitions  are  misdirected  in  this 

What  is  the  "character  of  the  actions    of 


case. 


the  two  young  American  citizens  involved  ?    To  be 
sure  they  inadvertently  and  innocently  entered  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation.    But  this  technical  of- 
fense is  not  a  serious  one.     It  certainly  cannot; 
justify  detention  for  over  8  weeks,  including  2 
weeks  in  solitary  confinement.    The  two  students 
were  not  considered  even  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
in  Germany  to  be  criminals  or  spies.     Reports 
indicate  that  no  formal  charges  were  ever  preferred 
against  them.    In  short,  two  American  students,  in 
Europe  as  tourists,  whose  identity  and  harmless, 
purposes  could  never  have  been  long  in  doubt,  have 
been  treated  as  criminals,  subject  to  long  incarcera- 
tion, and  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  their 
families  or  their  government.    This  treatment  the 
United  States  Government  finds  to  be  in  shocking 
contravention  to  the  most  elementary  standards  oi 
international  decency.    The  reaction  of  the  Sovie; 
authorities  to  the  incursion  of  a  pair  of  youthfn 
bicyclists  is  the  more  astonishing  as  they  cai 
scarcely  have  been  considered  to  be  a  serious  threa 
to  the  security  of  the  ample  Soviet  occupatioi 
army  in  Germany.  ,  j 

The  case  of  Oelsner  and  Sellers  is  only  the  lates 
of  many  which  have  occurred  in  Germany.  Cir 
cumstances  vary  but  the  basic  pattern  is  the  same 
United  States  citizens,  whether  civilian  or  mih 
tary,  are  arrested,  held  for  long  periods,  some 
times  miserably  mistreated,  and  eventually  re 
leased,  without  charges,  explanations  or  apologia 
The  recent  case  of  Pvt.  John  J.  Sienkiewicz, 
United  States  soldier  who  escaped  on  Septembe 
16  1949,  from  a  prison  in  the  Soviet  sector  c 
Berlin  after  10  months  of  imprisonment  unde 
brutal  and  uncivilized  conditions,  is  another  lllus 
tration  in  point.  There  can  be  no  justification  fc 
this  kind  of  treatment  of  citizens  of  a  friendl 
nation,  persons  whose  only  violation  of  law 
purely  technical  at  most  and  whose  innocence  c 
criminal  charges  can  easily  be  established. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  raises  tl 
most  energetic  protest  against  such  actions  by  tl 
Soviet  authorities  in  Germany,  and  expects  thi 
those  Soviet  officials  who  are  responsible  tor  the 
acts  will  be  punished.  The  Government  ot  tl 
United  States  further  insists  that  the  elemental 
rights  of  its  citizens  be  observed  in  the  future 
accordance  with  the  international  comity  wni< 
o-overns  the  conduct  of  all  civilized  states. 
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XECUTIVE  ORDER  10082' 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
onstitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
J2  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  698)  and 
le  Trade  Agreements  Act  approved  June  12, 
)34,  as  amended  (48  Stat..  943 ;  57  Stat.  125 ;  59 
tat.  410;  Public  Law  307,  81st  Congress),  and  in 
le  interest  of  the  foreign-affairs  functions  of  the 
United  States  and  in  order  that  the  interests  of 
le  various  branches  of  American  economy  may 
b  effectively  promoted  and  safeguarded  through 
le  administration  of  the  trade- agreements  pro- 
ram,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 


art  I.  Organization 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Interdepart- 
lental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  (herein- 
fter  referred  to  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
littee),  which  shall  act  as  the  agency  through 
rhich  the  President  shall,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
ion  4  of  the  said  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
mended,  seek  information  and  advice  before  con- 
luding  a  trade  agreement.  With  a  view  to  the 
onduct  of  the  trade- agreements  program  in  the 
eneral  public  interest  and  in  order  to  coordinate 
tie  program  with  the  interests  of  American  agri- 
ulture,  industry,  commerce,  labor,  and  security, 
nd  of  American  financial  and  foreign  policy,  the 
^rade  Agreements  Committee  shall  consist  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Corn- 
fission,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Chairman 
i  the  Commission,  and  of  persons  designated  from 
heir  respective  agencies  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
)efense,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation.  There 
hall  likewise  be  designated  from  the  foregoing 
tgencies  alternates  to  act  in  place  of  the  members 
>n  the  Committee  when  the  members  are  unable 
o  act.  A  member  or  alternate  from  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee. 

2.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Committee 

1 14  Fed.  Reg.  6105. 
October  17,  1949 


for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  shall  act  as 
the  agency  to  which,  in  accordance  with  section  4 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  amended,  the 
views  of  interested  persons  with  regard  to  any 
proposed  trade  agreement  to  be  concluded  under 
the  said  Act  shall  be  presented.  The  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  shall  consist  of  the 
same  members  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee or  their  alternates.  A  member  or  alternate 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

3.  The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  may  in- 
vite the  participation  in  their  activities  of  other 
government  agencies  when  matters  of  interest 
thereto  are  under  consideration.  Each  of  the  said 
committees  may  from  time  to  time  designate  such 
sub-committees,  and  prescribe  such  procedures  and 
rules  and  regulations,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  functions. 


Part  II.    Conclusion  of  Agreements 

4.  Before  entering  into  the  negotiation  of  a 
proposed  trade  agreement  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  as  amended,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  a  list  of  all  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  con- 
sidered in  such  negotiations  for  possible  modifica- 
tion of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or 
specific  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise 
treatment.  Upon  approval  by  the  President  of  any 
such  list,  as  originally  submitted  or  in  amended 
form,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  shall  cause 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  such  agreement, 
together  with  such  list  of  articles,  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  and  list  shall 
also  be  issued  to  the  press,  and  sufficient  copies  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation for  use  in  connection  with  such  hearings 
as  the  Committee  may  hold  with  respect  thereto. 
Such  notice,  together  with  the  list  or  a  statement 
as  to  its  availability,  shall  also  be  published  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Treasury  Decisions, 
and  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly. 

5.  Any  interested  person  desiring  to  present  his 
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views  with  respect  to  any  article  in  any  list  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  4  hereof,  or  with  respect  to 
any  other  aspect  of  a  proposed  trade  agreement, 
may  present  such  views  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  which  shall  accord 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
such  views. 

6.  With  respect  to  each  article  in  a  list  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4  hereof,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  make  an  analysis  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  the  article 
involved,  to  the  probable  effect  of  granting  a  con- 
cession thereon,  and  to  the  competitive  factors 
involved.  Such  analysis  shall  be  submitted  in  di- 
gest form  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 
=  7.  With  respect  to  each  article  exported  from 
the  United  States  which  is  considered  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  for  possible  inclusion  in 
a  trade  agreement,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  make  an  analysis  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  the  article 
involved,  to  the  probable  effect  of  obtaining  a  con- 
cession thereon,  and  to  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved. Such  analysis  shall  be  submitted  in  digest 
form  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 

8.  Each  Department  and  agency  officials  from 
which  are  members  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee shall,  to  the  extent  it  considers  necessary 
and  within  the  sphere  of  its  respective  responsi- 
bilities, make  special  studies  of  particular  aspects 
of  proposed  trade  agreements  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  American  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  labor,  and  security.  Such 
studies  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee. 

9.  After  analysis  and  consideration  of  (a)  the 
studies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  provided  for  in 
paragraph  6  hereof,  (b)  the  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  provided  for  in  paragraph  7 
hereof,  (c)  the  special  studies  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 8  hereof,  (d)  the  views  of  interested  per- 
sons presented  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  pursuant  to  paragraph  5  hereof,  and 
(e)  any  other  information  available  to  the  Trade 
Agreements    Committee,    including   information 
relating  to  export  duties  and  restrictions,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  relative  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trade  agreement  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  the  provisions  to  be  included  therein, 
as  are  considered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
as  amended.     If  there  is  dissent  from  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clusion of  any  proposed  concession  in  a  trade 
agreement,  the  President  shall  be  furnished  a  full 
report  by  the  dissenting  member  or  members  of 
the  Trade   Agreements   Committee,   giving   the 
reasons  for  his  or  their  dissent. 

10.  There  shall  be  applicable  to  each  tariff  con- 
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cession  granted,  or  other  obligations  incurred,  by 
the  United  States  in  any  trade  agreement  here- 
after entered  into  a  clause  providing  in  effect 
that  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments  and 
of  such  concession  or  other  obligation,  any  article 
is  being  imported  in  such  relatively  increased 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the 
United  States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  or  modify 
the  concession,  or  suspend  the  other  obligation,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury. 

11.  There  shall  be  obtained  from  every  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality  thereof  with  which  any 
trade  agreement  is  hereafter  entered  into  a  most- 
favored-nation  commitment  securing  for  the 
United  States  the  benefits  of  all  tariff  concessions 
and  other  tariff  advantages  accorded  by  the  other 
party  or  parties  to  the  agreement  to  any  third 
country..  This  provision  shall  be  subject  to  the 
minimum  of  necessary  exceptions  and  shall  be 
designed  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  for 
the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Part  111.    Administration  of  Agreements 

12.  The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  shall  at 
all  times  keep  informed  of  the  operation  and  effect 
of  all  trade  agreements  which  are  in  force.  It 
shall  recommend  to  the  President  or  to  one  or  mow 
of  the  agencies  represented  on  the  Committee  suet 
action  as  is  considered  required  or  appropriate  t( 
carry  out  any  such  trade  agreement  or  any  recti 
fixations  and  amendments  thereof  not  requiring 
compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  para 
graphs  4  and  5  hereof.  The  Trade  Agreement 
Committee  shall,  in  particular,  keep  informed  o: 
discriminations  by  any  country  against  the  trad 
of  the  United  States  which  cannot  be  removed  b; 
normal  diplomatic  representations,  and,  if  it  con 
siders  that  the  public  interest  will  be  serve* 
thereby,  shall  recommend  to  the  President  th 
withholding  from  such  country  of  the  benefit  o 
concessions  granted  under  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Committee  may  also  con 
sider  such  other  questions  of  commercial  policy  a 
have  a  bearing  on  its  activities  with  respect  t 
trade  agreements. 

13.  The  Tariff  Commission,  upon  the  request  o 
the  President,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  ap 
plication  of  any  interested  party  when  in  the  jud£ 
ment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  there  is  good  an 
sufficient  reason  therefor,  shall  make  an  mvestigJ 
tion  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  unf  oresee 
developments  and  of  the  concession  granted,  c 
other  obligation  incurred,  by  the  United  Stat< 
with  respect  to  any  article  to  which  a  clause  sim 
lar  to  that  provided  for  in  paragraph  10  herec 
is  applicable,  such  article  is  being  imported  I 
such  relatively  increased  quantities  and  und< 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  1 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  < 
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ictly  competitive  articles.  Should  the  Tariff 
amission  find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation, 
t  such  injury  is  being  caused  or  threatened,  it 
II  recommend  to  the  President,  for  his  consid- 
:ion  in  the  light  of  the  public  interest,  the 
hdrawal  or  modification  of  the  concession,  or 
suspension  of  the  other  obligation,  in  whole 
n  part,  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  the 
•iff  Commission  finds  necessary  to  prevent  such 
iry.  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under 
;  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold 
rings,  giving  reasonable  public  notice  thereof, 
t  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  par- 
interested  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
I  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.  The  procedure 
i  rules  and  regulations  for  such  investigations 
I  hearings  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

4.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times 
p  informed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect 
provisions  relating  to  duties  or  other  import 
mictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in 
ie  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
)  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of  the 
ide  Agreements  Act,  as  amended.  The  Tariff 
nmission,  at  least  once  a  year,  shall  submit  to 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report 
the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

5.  The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
i  shall  accord  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
3sted  persons  to  present  their  views  with 
pect  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  trade  agree- 
nts  which  are  in  force  or  to  any  aspect  thereof. 

t  IV.    Transitory  Provisions 

.6.  All  action  relative  to  trade  agreements  al- 
dy  concluded  or  to  the  conclusion  of  new  trade 
"eements  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Trade 
reements  Committee  or  by  the  Committee  for 
ciprocity  Information  between  June  25,  1948, 
i  the  date  of  this  order  shall  be  considered  as 
?  tanto  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
ler,  provided  that  the  member  from  the  Tariff 
mmission  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
ill  be  accorded  full  opportunity  to  present  to 
it  Committee,  and  to  the  President  pursuant 
the  final  sentence  of  paragraph  9  hereof,  infor- 
ition  and  advice  with  respect  to  the  decisions, 
sommendations,  and  other  actions  of  that  Com- 
ttee  between  June  25,  1948,  and  the  date  of  this 
ier  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  any  trade  agree- 
snt  after  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
tension  Act  of  1949,  approved  September  26, 
19  (Public  Law  307,  81st  Congress). 

rt  V.    Supersedure 

17.  This  order  supersedes  Executive  Order  No. 
,004  of  October  5,  1948,  entitled  "Prescribing 
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Harry  S.  Truman 


The  White  House, 
October  5,  191$. 


PROCEDURES     PRESCRIBED     AND     PRACTICES 
REVOKED 

[Released  to  the  press  Octooer  5] 

The  President  today  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
10082,  superseding  Executive  Order  10004  of 
October  5,  1948,  and  prescribing  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  administration  of  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program  in  accordance  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  and 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949. 

The  new  order  establishes  procedures  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1949  and  revokes  certain  practices  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1948  which  was  repealed 
by  the  passage  of  the  1949  act.  The  order  pre- 
scribes procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  in  concluding  trade  agree- 
ments; by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation in  obtaining  the  views  of  interested  persons 
on  agreements;  and  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
the  event  of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industry. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  will  continue  to  function  as  the  central 
operating  committee,  giving  effect  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  the  Pres- 
ident seek  information  and  advice  from  certain 
government  agencies  before  concluding  a  trade 
agreement.  Members  of  the  Committee  will  in- 
clude a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  and  persons  designated  from  their  re- 
spective agencies  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  by  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  representative 
from  the  Department  of  State.  Under  the  1948 
act  Tariff  Commission  members  and  employees 
were  prohibited  from  participating  in  the  de- 
cisions or  recommendations  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee.  This  prohibition  was  removed 
by  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
which  will  continue  to  receive,  digest,  and  circulate 
to  the  entire  trade-agreements  organization  the 
views  of  interested  persons  regarding  any  phase  of 
proposed  or  existing  trade  agreements,  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  same  persons  as  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation will  be  the  member  or  alternate  from  the 
Tariff  Commission. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1948,  p.  502. 
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The  order  provides  that,  as  before,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  approval  a  list  of  articles  on  which 
possible  United  States  tariff  concessions  may  be 
considered  in  the  negotiation  of  a  proposed  trade 
agreement.  Upon  approval  of  the  list  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  will  pub- 
lish the  list  and  a  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate. 
Pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  order  that  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  accord 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
views  by  any  interested  persons,  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  will  afford  opportunity 
to  make  written  representations  and  will  hold 
public  hearings  concerning  concessions  to  be  of- 
fered and  granted. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  to  continue  to  furnish 
to  the  interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organ- 
ization factual  data  relative  to  production,  trade, 
and  consumption  of  articles  under  consideration 
for  concession  by  the  United  States,  and  to  supply 
facts  on  probable  effects  of  granting  concessions 
and  on  the  competitive  factors  involved. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  continue  to 
furnish  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
studies  of  the  trade  in  and  other  facts  regarding 
each  article  exported  from  the  United  States  on 
which  the  United  States  may  consider  seeking  a 
foreign  concession  in  a  trade  agreement. 

Each  Department  and  agency  represented  on 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  is  authorized  to 
make,  within  the  sphere  of  its  responsibilities, 
special  studies  of  particular  aspects  of  proposed 
trade  agreements  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interests  of  American  agriculture,  industry,  com- 
merce, labor,  and  security. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  data  available,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  will  recommend  to  the 
President  concessions  to  be  sought  and  offered.  A 
full  report  to  the  President  must  also  be  made  by 
the  dissenting  member  or  members  on  any  dissent 
from  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

In  conformity  with  past  practice,  each  future 
agreement  is  to  contain  a  most-favored-nation 
commitment  and,  as  required  in  earlier  orders,  all 
trade  agreements  are  to  be  made  subject  to  a 
comprehensive  escape  clause.  This  clause  is  to 
provide  that  future  tariff  concessions  may  be  modi- 
fied or  withdrawn,  and  other  obligations  may  be 
suspended  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments and  of  the  concession  or  other  obligation  in 
the  trade  agreement,  any  article  is  being  imported 
in  such  increased  quantities  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industry.  Procedure  is  also  provided 
for,  as  in  an  earlier  order,  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  investigate,  determine,  and  recommend  to 
the  President  for  his  consideration  whether  the 
escape  clause  should  be  invoked. 

Both  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  the 
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Tariff  Commission  are  to  keep  informed  at  al 
times  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  agreements  i 
force.    At  least  once  a  year  the  Tariff  Commissio 
is  to  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
report  of  the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  facilitate  transition  from  the  pr( 
cedures  of  the  1948  act  to  those  of  the  1949  ac 
specific  provision  is  made  that  action  under  tfi 
former  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  an 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  sha 
be  considered  as  complying  with  the  new  orde 
provided  opportunity  is  given  for  the  Tariff  Con 
mission  member  to  present  advice  and  recommei 
dation  on  action  taken  by  the  Trade  Agreemen 
Committee  between  June  25,  1948,  and  the  date  ( 
this  amending  Executive  order. 


CONCESSIONS  GRANTED 

FROM  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  ANNECY 

[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 


The  trade  agreement  negotiations  which  ha1 
been  carried  on  at  Annecy,  France,  over  the  pa 
several  months  will  be  concluded  by  the  openir 
of  the  documents  embodying  the  results  of  the  Coi 
ference  for  signature  by  the  33  countries  coi 
cerned,  at  Lake  Success  on  October  10, 1949. 

The  Annecy  conference,  which  opened  April 
1949,  and  closed  August  27, 1949,  was  another  Ian 
mark  in  international  commercial  relations, 
involved  the  second  most  extensive  internation 
negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barrie 
ever  held.  These  negotiations  have  been  exceed 
in  scope  and  importance  only  by  those  carried  < 
at  Geneva  in  1947  in  connection  with  the  concl 
sion  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  ai 
Trade  by  23  contracting  parties  which  are :  An 
tralia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylo 
Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Indi 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Ze 
land,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodes; 
Syria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdoi 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Annecy  conference  contributed  to  a  sigi 
ficant  expansion  of  established  United  States  coi 
mercial  foreign  policy,  made  possible  by  the  e 
tension  by  Congress,  last  month,  of  the  reciproc 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

At  Annecy,  10  new  countries  applied  for  8 
cession  to  the  General  Agreement.  These  cou 
tries  are:  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republ 
Finland,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragi 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay. 

The  representatives  of  these  countries  nego 
ated  with  each  other  and  with  the  representath 
of  21  of  the  original  23  contracting  parties  to  t 
agreement  for  mutually  advantageous  reductio 
in  their  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  trade.  T 
process  involved  some  130  or  more  separate  neg 
tiations  between  representatives  of  pairs  of  cou 
tries.     The  results  were  collated,  and  the  resulti: 
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edules  of  concessions  will  be  annexed  to  and 
ome  part  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 

and  Trade. 

?he  documents  embodying  the  results  of  the 
necy  conference  will  be  opened  at  Lake  Success, 
October  10,  for  signature  by  the  governments 
the  original  contracting  parties  and  of  the  10 
eding  countries.     Signature  of  two-thirds  of 

original  contracting  parties  to  the  Protocol 
Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  respect  to  a  given  ac- 
ing  country,  will  constitute  agreement  to  that 
ntry's  accession.  When  the  country  itself  has 
ned  the  protocol  and  is  prepared  to  put  into 
set  the  general  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
at  and  the  tariff  concessions  which  it  has  ne- 
iated  at  Annecy  it  will  become  a  contracting 
•ty  to  the  agreement  with  all  rights  and  obliga- 
as  of  other  contracting  parties.  The  earliest 
e  for  accession  to  the  agreement  is  January  1, 
0,  and  the  latest  date  on  which  an  acceding 
ntry  may  sign  is  May  30, 1950. 
rhe  concessions  granted  by  each  country  in  the 
necy  negotiations  will,  when  they  enter  into 
ce,  be  applicable  to  imports  from  each  of  the 
er  contracting  parties.  Thus  benefits  accruing 
any  country  from  the  negotiations  will  be  in 
)  categories — those  directly  negotiated  for  with 
>ther  country  and  those  obtained  indirectly  as 
esult  of  negotiations  between  other  countries 
products  of  interest  to  the  country  concerned, 
e  same  is  true  with  regard  to  concessions  made 
;he  General  Agreement  in  1947.  The  fact  that 
cessions  made  there  by  the  original  contracting 
■ties  will  accrue  to  the  new  countries  upon  their 
ession  to  the  agreement,  was  taken  into  full 
ount  in  the  negotiations  at  Annecy. 
Jpon  its  accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
h  new  country  will  be  obligated  to  observe  the 
teral  provisions  of  the  agreement  which  are  de- 
ned  to  supplement  and,  in  some  cases,  to  safe- 
ird  the  tariff  concessions  granted  in  the  agree- 
tit.  These  general  provisions  provide  for  most- 
ored-nation  treatment,  and  relate  to  such  mat- 
3  as  trade  discriminations,  quantitative  import 
trictions,  internal  taxation,  and  others. 
Ul  tariff  concessions  negotiated  at  Annecy  by 
United  States  were  formulated  within  the  pro- 
ions  of,  and  under  the  procedures  laid  down 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
1  extended,  and  the  related  Executive  orders, 
e  negotiations  were  conducted  on  a  selective, 
iduct-by-product  basis,  after  public  hearings, 
ommendations  by  the  Interdepartmental  Coin- 
tee  on  Trade  Agreements,  and  approval  by  the 
jsident. 

rhe  23  original  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
1  Agreement,  together  with  the  10  countries 
)lymg  for  accession,  carry  on  among  them  some 
ir-fifths  of  total  world  trade.    The  tariff  con- 
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cessions  which  have  been  negotiated  at  Geneva  and 
at  Annecy  apply  to  products  which  account  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  import  trade  of  the 
33  countries  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  import 
trade  of  the  world. 

In  the  Annecy  negotiations  the  United  States 
obtained  concessions  from  the  acceding  countries 
on  products  which  they  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1947  to  a  value  of  $536,997,000  or  nearly 
39  percent  of  their  total  imports  of  all  products 
from;  this  country  in  that  year.  Very  substantial 
benefits,  which  can  not  yet  be  accurately  estimated, 
will  accrue  to  United  States  exports  from  con- 
cessions negotiated  among  the  acceding  countries 
themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  agreement.  These  conces- 
sions will  apply  to  United  States  exports  to  coun- 
tries in  both  groups. 

The  concessions  obtained  by  the  United  States 
were  of  various  types,  including  reduction  or 
elimination  of  foreign  customs  duties,  bindings  of 
such  duties  against  increase,  and  binding  of  duty- 
free treatment  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Major  commodity  groups  within  which  the 
United  States  obtained  concessions  from  the  ac- 
ceding countries  at  Annecy  include:  grains  and 
cereal  products  j  fresh  and  dried  fruits;  canned 
fruits  and  fruit  juices ;  vegetables ;  dairy  products ; 
meat,  fish,  and  similar  products;  cotton;  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products ;  miscellaneous  other  agricul- 
tural products ;  automotive  vehicles  and  parts ;  air- 
craft and  parts;  industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery,  including  tractors;  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  appliances ;  office  machines  and  equip- 
ment ;  metals  and  metal  manufactures ;  petroleum 
products;  certain  types  of  glassware;  plumbing 
equipment ;  chemicals,  paints,  and  plastics ;  medi- 
cinal and  toilet  preparations;  textiles  and  furs; 
rubber  and  leather  products;  wood  and  paper 
products;  naval  stores;  motion  picture  and  other 
photographic  products ;  and  many  others. 

In  return  for  concessions  obtained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations  with  the  acceding  coun- 
tries, this  country  granted  reductions  or  bindings 
of  United  States  tariff  rates,  and  bindings  of  duty- 
free treatment  for  imports  into  the  United  States. 
These  United  States  concessions  apply  to  products 
which  the  United  States  imported  in  1948  from 
the  acceding  countries  to  the  value  of  $143,064,000 
or  37  percent  of  total  imports  from  the  acceding 
countries  in  that  year,  which  were  valued  at  $382,- 
457,000.  Of  these  total  imports  $182,353,000  worth 
were  dutiable  and  $200,104,000  were  duty  free 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Each  individual  acceding  country  at  Annecy 
stands  to  benefit  to  some  extent  from  concessions 
made  there  by  the  United  States  to  some  other 
acceding  country.  Imports  from  all  10  countries 
of  products  which  fall  into  this  category  were 
valued  in  1948  at  $24,063,000.  Thus  total  United 
States  imports  from  the  acceding  countries  of 
products  on  which  those  countries  negotiated  con- 
cessions with  this  country  at  Annecy,  were  valued 
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at  $167,127,000  or  about  44  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports  of  all  products  from  the  acceding 
countries  in  1948.  . 

Again,  the  acceding  countries  will  obtain  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  concessions  which  the  United 
States  had  previously  made  to  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  at  Geneva  in 
1947.  The  value  of  United  States  imports  in  1948, 
from  all  sources,  of  products  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  concessions  negotiated  at  Annecy  and  not 
previously  negotiated  at  Geneva  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $250,000,000.  . 

On  the  basis  of  1948  trade  figures,  United  States 
duties  were  reduced  at  Annecy  in  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  acceding  countries  on  imports  valued 
at  $60,882,000  or  slightly  over  15  percent  of  total 
imports  from  the  10  acceding  countries ;  existing 
duties  were  bound  on  $4,208,000  worth,  or  slightly 
over  1  percent ;  and  existing  duty-free  treatment 
was  bound  on  $77,974,000  worth,  or  about  20  per- 
cent of  total  imports. 

Like  the  concessions  obtained  by  the  United 
States,  those  granted  by  this  country  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  articles.  As  in  previous  agreements, 
United  States  concessions  frequently  are  limited  to 
specifically  defined  types,  grades,  or  values  of  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  broadly  described  in  the  tariff 
law.  All  products  on  which  United  States  con- 
cessions were  made  at  Annecy  are  in  demand  in 
this  country  either  for  direct  consumption  or  as 
raw  materials  for  American  industries. 

The  concessions  of  the  United  States  apply  to 
specified  items  within  the  following  general 
groups:  chemicals  and  drugs;  vegetable  oils ; 
crockery  and  glassware;  stone  and  stone  products; 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products;  machinery  and 
tools;  wood  pulp  and  other  products;  sugars  and 
molasses ;  tobacco  and  its  products ;  meat  and  fash 
products;  dairy  products;  fruits,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables and  preparations  thereof ;  textile  and  fiber 
fabrics  and  other  products ;  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts- jewelry;  boots,  shoes,  and  other  leather 
good's;  musical  instruments;  dyeing  and  tanning 
materials ;  and  others.  _      _ 

The  formal  document  of  accession  is  entitled  lne 
Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  was 
drawn  up  under  article  XXXIII  of  the  General 
Agreement.  Accession  of  each  of  the  new  coun- 
tries will  have  been  agreed  to  when  two-thirds  of 
the  original  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement 
have  signed  the  protocol  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular new  country  concerned.  Accession  will 
actually  occur  when  the  acceding  country  has 
signed  the  protocol  and  is  prepared  to  put  into 
effect  the  general  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 


ment and  the  tariff  concessions  which  it  negotiat< 
at  Annecy.    The  earliest  date  for  accession 
January  1,  1950,  and  the  latest  date  on  which  j 
acceding  country  may  sign  the  protocol  is  Mi 
30,1950.  .    .       „ 

As  yet,  the  General  Agreement  is  in  effect  pi 
visionally  among  the  23  original  contractu 
parties.  That  is,  only  parts  I  and  III  are  ful 
effective  and  part  II  to  the  extent  consistent  wi 
the  laws  of  the  country  concerned  as  they  exist 
when  the  agreement  was  signed.  Acceding  cou 
tries  will  make  provisional  application  under  t 
same  conditions.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Proto< 
of  Provisional  Application  signed  at  Geneva 
1947  and  those  of  the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Aco 
sion,  any  contracting  party  has  a  right  to  withdn 
its  provisional  application  of  the  agreement  on 
days'  notice. 

The  Annecy  conference  included  two  separi 
but  related  activities:  (1)  the  tariff  negotiate 
which  have  been  referred  to,  and  (2)  the  thi 
session  of  the  original  contracting  parties  to  1 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  I 
third  session  of  the  contracting  parties  was  c< 
cerned  with  various  matters  relating  to  the  ope 
tion  of  the  agreement  and  with  the  terms  on  wh 
the  new  countries  would  accede  to  it.  The  origi: 
contracting  parties  did  not  negotiate  any  new  c 
cessions  among  themselves  at  Annecy. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Chiefs  of  Diplomatic  Missions  to  Meet 

[Released  to  the  press  October  6] 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  holding  inf  or: 
periodic  meetings  of  United  States  Diplomatic 
cials  to  exchange  views  and  discuss  questions 
mutual  interest  and  concern,  a  meeting  of 
Chiefs  of  United  States  diplomatic  mission! 
Eastern  Europe  will  be  held  on  October  24-2 
London  which  has  been  selected  because  of  its 
tral  location. 

The  American  Ambassadors  from  Moscow  ( 
miral  Alan  G.  Kirk) ,  Warsaw  ( Waldemar  J.  I 
man),  Prague  (Ellis  O.  Briggs)  and  Belgi 
/Cavendish  W.  Cannon),  and  the  American^ 
isters  from  Budapest  (Nathaniel  P.  Davis)  ,15 
arest  (Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld)  and  Sofia  (Doi 
R  Heath)  will  attend.  Assistant  Secretary 
State  George  W.  Perkins  also  plans  to  be  prese 
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or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
rinting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
red  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
ise  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
epartment  of  State. 

•oceedings  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Con- 
rvation  of  Renewable  Natural  Resources,  Denver,  Colo- 
do,  September  7-20,  1948.  International  Organization 
id  Conference  Series  II,  American  Republics  4.  Pub 
82.     782  pp.     $2.25. 

These  papers  reflect  a  serious  study  of  the  whole 
broad  range  of  conservation  problems. 

schange  of  Official  Publications.  Treaties  and  Other 
ternational  Acts  Series  1927.     Pub.  3550.    3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Austria- 
Effected  by  Exchange  of  Notes  signed  at  Washington, 
March  11  and  23,  1949 ;  entered  into  force  March  23, 
1949. 

le  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  August  15, 

49.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  6.  Pub 
12.    68  pp.    20^. 

General  information  and  pertinent  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Foreign  Service. 

le  United  Nations  at  Work,  1949.  International  Organ- 
ition   and   Conference   Series    III,   33.     Pub    3618     6 

'.    50. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  United  Nations  achievements. 

chnique  for  Peace:  The  United  Nations  and  Pacific 
ttlement.  International  Organization  and  Conference 
ries  III,  34.     Pub.  3621.    12  pp.     50. 

From  an  address  by  James  N.  Hvde,  adviser  on  Se- 
curity Council  and  General  Affairs  to  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  The  address 
was  given  before  the  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs,  University  of  Maine,  on  August  1,   1949. 

lide  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  Re- 
ied  to  July  1949.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
rence  Series  III,  37.    Pub.  3625.    11  pp.     100. 

A  chronology  of  United  States  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  listing  of  United  States 
representatives,  an  organizational  diagram,  and  a 
bibliography. 

Plomatic  List,  September  1949.  Pub.  3633.  158  pp. 
?  a  copy ;  $3.25  a  year  domestic,  $4.50  a  year  foreign. 

Monthly  list  of  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington,  with  their  addresses. 

*  Foreign  Policy  of  a  Free  Democracy.    General  For- 

;print°]  Free         S    1?'    PUb'    363°'     5    PP-     tBuLLETIN 

Address   by   Ambassador   Philip   c.   Jessup   at   the 


Golden  Jubilee  National  Convention  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Miami,  Fla.,  on  August  24,  1949. 

The  Problem  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies  at  the  Third 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  International  Organ- 
ization and  Conference  Series  III,  38.  Pub.  3638  34  nn 
[Bulletin  Reprint]  Free. 

A  review  of  the  problem  of  the  former  Italian  colonies 
at  the  3d  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  David 
W.  Wainhouse  and  Philip  A.  Mangano. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


U.  S.  Representative  on  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil of  Jurists  Named 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
October  7  the  appointment  of  William  Sanders  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists.  Mr.  San- 
ders is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  United  Nations  Affairs,  and  will  serve  as  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Council  of  Jurists  in  addition  to  his  present 
duties  in  the  Department. 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  is  an 
organ  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  at  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota 
in  1948,  provides  that  the  Inter- American  Council 
of  Jurists  is  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  on  juridi- 
cal matters ;  to  promote  the  development  and  codi- 
fication of  public  and  private  international  law: 
and  to  study  the  possibility  of  attaining  uniformity 
m  the  legislation  of  the  various  American  coun- 
tries. The  Council  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  within  the  next  several  months,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  Department,  Mr. 
Sanders  also  serves  at  present  as  alternate  United 
States  representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 


Director  of  Office  of  German  and  Austrian 
Affairs  Named 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  7  announced  the 
?,PI^«tment  of  Colonel  Henry  A.  Byroade  as  Director  of 
its  Office  of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  succeeding  Am- 
bassador Robert  Murphy,  who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  as  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 
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1UTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1949 


RESIDENT  TRUMAN  SIGNS  ACT 

'atement  by  the  President 

Released  to  the  press 
the  White  House  October  6] 

I  have  just  signed  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
lce  Act  of  1949.     This  is  a  notable  contribution 

the  collective  security  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
orld.  It  is  one  of  the  many  steps  we  are  taking 
ith  other  free  peoples  to  strengthen  our  common 
ifense  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
itional  peace  and  order  enshrined  in  the  Charter 

the  United  Nations. 
The  dominant  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is 

create  peaceful  and  stable  conditions  through- 
it  the  world,  so  that  men  may  lead  happier  and 
ore  fruitful  lives.     This  objective  cannot,  how- 
er,  be  achieved  if  the  economic  efforts  of  free 
en  are  overshadowed  by  the  fear  of  aggression. 
y  strengthening  the  common  defense  this  act  will 
»  much  to  allay  that  fear.    The  security  which 
is  act  offers  will  aid  in  promoting  the  economic 
ilfare  of  the  free  nations  and  in  restoring  their 
nfidence  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 
Since  the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
■  eaty,  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
unity  have  made  considerable  progress  in  work- 
g  together  for  their  mutual  security.    Their  com- 
ned    activity    will   do    much   to    increase   the 
ectiveness  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided  under 
is  act.    Further  progress  in  these  arrangements 
r  the  common  defense  will  make  it  possible  to 
ovide  the  full  measure  of  protection  which  this 
t  offers  to  this  country  and  other  nations. 
Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  armaments 
ve  strengthened  the  free  nations  in  their  ad- 
rence  to  the  principle  of  a  common  defense — the 
inciple  that  underlies  this  act.     By  emphasizing 
e  common  determination  of  free  nations  to  pro- 
:t  themselves  against  the  threat  or  fear  of  ag- 
ession,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  will 
^ngthen  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  act  is  necessary  only  because  of  the  unset- 
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tied  conditions  of  the  world  today  which  we,  in 
concert  with  many  other  nations,  are  striving  to 
overcome.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  these  efforts  to  achieve  international  under- 
standing and  to  establish,  in  accordance  with  our 
national  policy,  effective  international  control  and 
reduction  of  armaments,  through  the  United 
Nations. 


FULL  APPROPRIATIONS  ASKED 

[Released  to  the  press 

by  the  White  House  October  10] 

The  President  today  requested  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  authorized  in  the  re- 
cently passed  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  military  assistance  to  foreign 

nations.  b 

ni?Annreqi\est  includes  an  appropriation  of  $814,- 
010,000  and  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  in 
the  amount  of  500  million  dollars. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  provide 
military  aid  to  those  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
tries which  request  aid.  Until  recommendations 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  its  Defense 
Committee  for  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, only  100  million  dollars  will  be  available  to 
provide  aid  to  those  countries.  Funds  to  continue 
the  Greek-Turkish  program  are  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation. Military  assistance  will  be  made 
available  also  to  Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines, 
finally,  75  million  dollars  will  be  provided  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  act  in 
the  general  area  of  China. 

This  new  step  in  United  States  foreign  policy 
recently  approved  by  the  Congress  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
the  very  important  objectives  of  the  act.  It  is  es- 
sential to  strengthen  effectively  the  defensive  es- 
tablishments of  free  nations  that  are  associated 
with  us  in  the  effort  to  create  a  world  free  of  the 
fear  of  aggression. 
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SSSES: 


TEXT  OF  THE  ACT  « 

An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide 
for  the  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  military  assistance  to  foreign 
nations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  ot  1949  . 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the 
common  interest.    The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  promote  peace  and  security  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
require  additional  measures  of  support  based  upon 
the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help 
and  mutual  aid.    These  measures  include  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  assistance  essential  to  enable 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  m  arrangements 
for  individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  sup- 
port of  those  purposes  and  principles.    In  furnish- 
ing such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  provide  the  United 
Nations  with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  in  the 
Charter  and  agreements  to  achieve  universal  con- 
trol of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal 
reflation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  including 
armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring 
the  creation  by  the  free  countries  and  the  free  peo- 
nies of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop- 
eration designed  to  develop  their  economic  and 
social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  economic  recovery 
is  essential  to  international  peace  and  security  and 
must  be  given  clear  priority.  The  Congress  also 
recognizes  that  the  increased  confidence  of  tree 
peoples  in  their  ability  to  resist  direct  or  indirect 
Regression  and  to  maintain  internal  security  will 
advance  such  recovery  and  support  political 
stability. 


Title  I 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  101.  In  view  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 


1  Public  Law  329,  81st  Cong. 
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North   Atlantic   Treaty    and   the   establishment 
thereunder  of  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee which  will  recommend  measures  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  Council  and 
the  Defense  Committee  can  be  facilitated  by  imme- 
diate steps  to  increase  the  integrated  defensive 
armed  strength  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  military 
assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  to  such  nations  as  are  parties  to  the  treaty 
and  have  heretofore  requested  such   assistance 
Any  such  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  agreements,  further  referred  to  n 
section  402,  designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  o1 
the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  devel 
opment  of  defense  plans  by  the  Council  and  th 
Defense  Committee  under  article  9  ot  the  JNortJ 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  to  realize  unified  direction  an< 
effort ;  and  after  the  agreement  by  the  Governmen 
of  the  United  States  with  defense  plans  as  recom 
mended  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Commit 
tee,  military  assistance  hereunder  shall  be  tui 
nished  only  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec  102.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap 

propriated  to  the  President  for  the  period  throug 

June  30,  1950,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  lreasur 

not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  tti 

provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies ;  and  pui 

poses  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $500  000,000,  c 

which  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  shall  be  immed 

ately  available  upon  appropriation,  and  not  1 

exceed  $400,000,000  shall  become  available  wh< 

the  President  of  the  United  States  approves  recor 

mendations  for  an  integrated  defense  of  the  iNorl 

Atlantic  area  which  may  be  made  by  the  Count 

and  the  Defense  Committee  to  be  established  und 

the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.    The  recommendatio 

which  the  President  may  approve  shall  be  limit* 

so  far  as  expenditures  by  the  United  States  a 

concerned,  entirely  to  the  amount  herem  authc 

ized  to  be  appropriated  and  the  amount  authonz 

hereinafter  as  contract  authority.  . 

Sec  103.  In  addition  to  the  amount  authonz 

to  be  appropriated  under  section  102,  the  Preside 

shall  have  authority,  within  the  limits  of  speci 

contract  authority  which  may  be  hereafter  grant 

to  him  in  an  appropriation  Act,  to  enter  into  cc 

tracts  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  acco 

plishing  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title 

amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $500,0U 

000  during  the  period  ending  June  30,  U5u,  a 

there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

expenditure  after  June  30, 1950,  such  sums  as  n 

be  necessary  to  pay  obligations  incurred  un< 

such  contract  authorization.    No  contract  auth 

ity  which  may  be  granted  pursuant  to  the  pre 

sions  of  this  section  shall  be  exercised  by 

President  until  such  time  as  he  has  approved  J 

ommendations  for  an  integrated  defense  ot 

North  Atlantic  area  which  may  be  made  oy 
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Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  to  be  estab- 
ished  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
arrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  Act 
f  May  22, 1947,  as  amended,  shall  be  utilized  (a) 
3  construct  or  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  fac- 
sry  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  outside 
f  the  United  States  or  to  provide  equipment  or 
lachinery  (other  than  machine  tools)  for  any  such 
actory  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  (b) 
}  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  such  factory 
r  other  manufacturing  establishment,  (c)  directly 
r  indirectly  to  compensate  any  nation  or  any  gov- 
rnmental  agency  or  person  therein  for  any 
iminution^  in  the  export  trade  of  such  nation  re- 
llting  from  the  carrying  out  of  any  program  of 
lcreased  military  production  or  to  make  any  pay- 
lent,  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  subsidy,  indemnity, 
uaranty,  or  otherwise,  to  any  owner  of  any  such 
ictory  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  as 
n  inducement  to  such  owner  to'  undertake  or  in- 
rease  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  imple- 
lents  of  war,  or  other  military  supplies,  or  (d)  for 
le  compensation  of  any  person  for  personal  serv- 
es rendered  in  or  for  any  such  factory  or  other 
lanufacturing  establishment,  other  than  personal 
;rvices  of  a  technical  nature  rendered  by  officers 
rid  employees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
f  establishing  or  maintaining  production  by  such 
ictories  or  other  manufacturing  establishments 
)  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  con- 
irmity  with  desired  standards  and  specifications. 

itle  II 

REECE  AND  TURKEY 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore 
uthorized  to  be  appropriated,  there  are  hereby 
uthorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys 
\  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to 
weed  $211,370,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
ie  Act  of  May  22, 1947,  as  amended,  for  the  period 
irough  June  30,  1950. 

itle  III 

TMER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  The  President,  whenever  the  furnish- 
ig  of  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes 
nd  policies  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  to  furnish 
nhtary  assistance  as  provided  in  this  Act  to  Iran, 
ie  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
hihppines. 

Sec.  302.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
ropnated  to  the  President  for  the  period  through 
une  30,  1950,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
ot  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  the 
revisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  see- 
on  301,  not  to  exceed  $27,640,000. 

Sec.  303.  In  consideration  of  the  concern  of  the 
'nited  States  in  the  present  situation  in  China, 
iere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
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the  President,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  provided  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  the  President,  which  may  be 
expended  to  accomplish  in  that  general  area  the 
policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  Cer- 
tification by  the  President  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended out  of  funds  authorized  hereunder,  and 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  such 
expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amounts  expended. 

Title  IV 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  Act,  without  payment  to  the  United 
States  except  as  provided  in  the  agreements  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  402,  by  the  provision  of 
any  service,  or  by  the  procurement  from  any  source 
and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  of  equipment, 
materials,  and  services :  Provided,  That  no  equip- 
ment or  materials  may  be  transferred  out  of  mili- 
tary stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  deter- 
mines that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States  or  is 
needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

Sec.  402.  The  President  shall,  prior  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  to  any  eligible  nation,  con- 
clude agreements  with  such  nation,  or  group  of 
such  nations,  which  agreements,  in  addition  to  such 
other  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
shall  make  appropriate  provision  for — 

(a)  the  use  of  any  assistance  furnished  under 
this  Act  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  this  Act ; 

(b)  restriction  against  transfer  of  title  to  or 
possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  infor- 
mation or  services  furnished  under  this  Act  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President; 

(c)  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  infor- 
mation furnished  under  this  Act ; 

(d)  furnishing  equipment  and  materials,  serv- 
ices, or  other  assistance,  consistent  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  United  States 
or  to  and  among  other  eligible  nations  to  further 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  including 
any  advances  to  the  United  States  by  any  nation 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  may  be  allocated  by  the  President  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  any  agency,  and 
such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under 
the  authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agency 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 
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(b)  Eeimbursement  shall  be  made  by  or  to  any 
agency  from  funds  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  for  any  equipment  and  materials,  services 
or  other  assistance  furnished  or  authorized  to  be 
furnished  under  authority  of  this  Act  from,  by,  or 
through  any  agency.     Such  reimbursement  shall 
include  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  oper- 
ations under  this  Act  and  shall  be  made  by  or  to 
such  agency  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
such  equipment  and  materials,  services  (other  than 
salaries  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States)  or  other  assistance  and  such  ex- 
penses.   The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to  cur- 
rent applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and 
under  the  authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for 
which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are 
authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procurement 
of  equipment  and  materials  or  services  required 
by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as 
those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured 
by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to 
such  procurement. 

(c)  The  term  "value",  as  used  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  means— 

1  (1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  this  Act,  the  gross 
cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying 
such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so 
furnished ; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  this  Act  which  are  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equip- 
ment or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (com- 
puted as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procur- 
ing for  the  mobilization  reserve  and  equal  quantity 
of  such  equipment  or  materials  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  equipment  and  materials  of  the  same 
general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for 
inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the 
equipment  or  materials  furnished ; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  this  Act  which  are  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it 
is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or 
materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  mate- 
rials or  its  replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  specify ;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  this  Act  which  are  procured  for 
the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 
In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any 
agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying 
any  excess  equipment  furnished  under  this  Act, 
all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in 
the  course  of  such  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modi- 
fication shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
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rent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cos 
of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mo 
bilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gros 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip 
ment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  th 
United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  ma 
terials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  o 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  b 
the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equip 
ment  and  materials  owned  by  the  fumishm 
agency.  ,      . 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  exce; 
equipment  and  materials  may  be  furnished  unde 
this  Act  or  may  hereafter  be  furnished  under  t\ 
Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended.  For  the  pu: 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  worth  of  any  excei 
equipment  or  materials  means  either  the  actui 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particul: 
equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross  co 
to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipmei 
or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numb 
of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materia 
by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  th 
equipment  or  materials  owned  by  the  furnishn 

agency. 

Sec.  404.  The  President  may  exercise  any  pow 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  throuj 
such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as 
shall  direct,  except  such  powers  or  authority  cc 
ferred  on  him  in  section  405  and  in  clause  (2) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  407.  , 

Sec.  405.  The  President  shall  terminate  all 
part  of  any  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  B 
der  any  of  the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  If  requested  by  any  nation  to  which  assi 
ance  is  being  rendered ; 

(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  the  ti 
nishings  of  assistance  to  any  nation  is  no  lonj 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  secur 
of  the  United  States  or  the  policies  and  purpo 
of  this  Act ;  or  . 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  provis 
of  assistance  would  contravene  any  decision  of 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  or  it 
President  otherwise  determines  that  provision 
assistance  to  any  nation  would  be  inconsistent  w 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  under 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  g 
ing  assistance  to  any  nation  against  which 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  entoi 
ment  action  or  in  respect  of  which  the  Gen< 
Assembly  finds  the  continuance  of  such  assista 
is  undesirable. 

( d )  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  this  Act  n 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be 
minated  by   concurrent   resolution   by   the 
Houses  of  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  iu 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  av 
able  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such 
mination  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  hquidal 
contracts,  obligations,  and  operations  under 
Act. 
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Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  agency  may  employ  such  ad- 
tional  civilian  personnel  without  regard  to  sec- 
Dn  14  (a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
146  (60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  the  President 
sems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  pur- 
ees of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised 
;atutes  1222  (U.  S.  C,  title  10,  sec.  576),  person- 
si  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 

noncombatant  duty,  including  duty  with  any 
;ency  or  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
resident  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Technical  experts  and  engineering  consult- 
its,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  persons  at  any  one  time, 

authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
46  (U.  S.  C,  title  5,  sec.  55a),  required  for  the 
irposes  of  this  Act,  may,  if  the  President  deems 
advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
in  his  opinion  the  existing  facilities  of  the  agency 
ncerned  are  inadequate,  be  employed  by  any 
fency  performing  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
dividuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
tes  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  diem. 

(d)  Service  of  any  individual  employed  as  a 
mimical  expert  or  engineering  consultant  under 
bsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
lered  as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
dividual  within  the  provisions  of  sections  281, 
3,  and  284  of  United  States  Code,  title  18,  of  sec- 
)n  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  5, 
c.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
rvices,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensa- 
)n  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
atter  involving  the  United  States,  except  insofar 

such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such 
dividual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect 

any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
is  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such 
rvice. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
)ns  of  this  Act,  there  may  be  employed  not  to 
ceed  three  persons  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
>t  to  exceed  $15,000  and  one  person  at  a  rate 

compensation  not  to  exceed  $16,000.  Any  per- 
n  so  employed  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
nt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
snate. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter, 
lend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
5). 

(b)  The  President  may  perform  any  of  the 
nctions  authorized  under  section  401  of  this  Act 
thout  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
mted  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34, 
mted  States  Code,  section  546  (e) ;  and  (2)  such 
ovisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolu- 
>n  of  November  4, 1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 
Sec.  408.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
sion  of  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
>ration  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such 
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time  as  appropriations  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1947,  as  amended,  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $125,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1947,  as  amended,  in  such  manner,  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine, and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid 
without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it  here- 
under from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as 
amended. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I  shall  be  available  for  the 
expenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended. 
Whenever  possible  the  expenses  of  administration 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the 
nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Whenever  he  determines  that  such  action 
is  essential  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  utilize  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  5 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  any  title  of  this  Act  for  the  purposes 
of  any  other  title.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  President,  any  cur- 
rency of  any  nation  received  by  the  United  States 
for  its  own  use  in  connection  with  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  ex- 
penditures for  essential  administrative  expenses 
of  the  United  States  in  any  such  nation  incident 
to  operations  under  this  Act  and  the  amount,  if 
any,  remaining  after  the  payment  of  such  admin- 
istrative expenses  shall  be  used  only  for  purposes 
specified  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(e)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procure- 
ment assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States, 
transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials  or  serv- 
ices to  nations  designated  in  title  I,  II,  or  III  of 
this  Act,  or  to  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the 
United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional 
arrangement:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  any  such 
transfer  or  the  execution  of  any  such  contracts, 
any  such  nation  shall  have  made  available  to  the 
United  States  the  full  cost,  actual  or  estimated, 
of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services,  and  shall 
have  agreed  to  make  available  forthwith  upon  re- 
quest any  additional  sums  that  may  become  due 
under  such  contracts. 
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(f)  Any  equipment  or  materials  procured  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  retained  by,  or  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use 
of,  such  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being 
disposed  of  to  a  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  such  disposal 
to  a  foreign  nation  will  not  promote  the  self-help, 
mutual  aid,  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  contemplated  by  the  treaty  or  whenever  such 
retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution  by 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  409.  That  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  made  available  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  transported  on  ocean  vessels  (com- 
puted separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers  and  dry 
cargo  liners)  shall  be  transported  on  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  at  market  rates  for  United 
States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  such  manner  as 
will  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  of 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes 
by  geographic  areas. 

Sec.  410.  The  President,  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  frequently  than  once  every  six  months, 
while  operations  continue  under  this  Act,  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  of  expenditures 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  Act,  except 
information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Keports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Sec.  411.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terms  "equipment"  and  "materials" 
shall  mean  any  arms,  ammunition  or  implements 
of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material,  article,  raw 
material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply,  or  item 
that  would  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
any  component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required 
for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  stor- 
age, transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any 
equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  mer- 
chant vessels. 

(b)  The  term  "mobilization  reserve",  as  used 


with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  meai 
the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  d 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  re 
ulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  requir; 
to  support  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces  of  1 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  nation 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  addition 
quantities  of  such  equipment  or  materials  can 
procured.  . 

(c)  The  term  "excess",  as  used  with  respect 
any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quanti 
of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned  by  t 
United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilis 
tion  reserve  of  such  equipment  or  materials. 

(d)  The  term  "services"  shall  include  any  sei 
ice,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical 
other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  ett< 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "agency"  shall  mean  any  depa 
ment,  agency,  establishment,  or  wholly  owned  1 
poration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 

(f)  The  term  "armed  forces  of  the  Uml 
States"  shall  include  any  component  of  the  An 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  N  a 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  i 
Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  Sta 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  reserve  components  there 

( g)  The  term  "nation"  shall  mean  a  foreign  g 
eminent  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  t 

Act. 

Sec.  412.  Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone  v 
is  now  or  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  an  < 
ployee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  comn 
sion,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  p 
curement  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
der  this  Act,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  b 
an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  m 
past  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  ace 
any  such  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  shall  u] 
conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  no1 
exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exc 
three  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  413.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstai 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validitj 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  B 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  s. 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Approved  October  6,  1949. 
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)R  EDUCATIONAL  AND  IDEOLOGICAL  TASK  IN  TODAY'S  WORLD 


Margaret  Hicks  Williams 


'he  recent  greeting  by  the  President  to  a  group 
British  exchange  teachers  and  the  welcome  they 
jived  at  the  British  Embassy  are  the  outward 
ressions  of  the  warm  appreciation  and  support 
x>th  our  governments  to  the  British-American 
jrchange  of  Teachers  Program.  Those  teach- 
are,  in  a  sense,  reverse  Marshall  aid  to  America 
terms  of  Britain's  most  valuable  export — 
pie,  people  of  courage  and  character, 
'or  each  of  them  the  present  impact  of  America 
erhaps  rather  sharp.  They  are  here  at  a  mo- 
it  of  possible  tensions  between  us,  as  are  the 
erican  teachers  in  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that 
face  differences  may  not  be  allowed  to  distort 

unity  of  purpose  and  disguise  our  great  need 
Dne  another.    There  are  those,  especially  at 

time,  who  do  not  wish  us  to  remember  these 
a  and  who  desire  to  create  suspicion  and 
ousy.  Let  us  resolve  to  look  for  and  stress 
se  things  which  unite  us. 

oth  our  nations  know  the  meaning  of  loss, 
ugh  we  entered  the  war  27  months  later  than 
',  our  war  dead  and  wounded  totaled  1,070,000, 
ampared  with  980,161  military  dead,  wounded, 
sing,  and  civilian  dead  for  the  United  King- 
i,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
ada,  and  the  Colonies. 

rorld  War  II  cost  Britain  30  billion  pounds; 
>st  us  82.5  billion  pounds.     In  1939  our  taxes 
i  1  dollar  out  of  every  13.    Today  they  are 
e  than  1  dollar  out  of  every  4. 
"eare  not  smug  about  these  facts.    We  are 

his  article  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Office  of  Education  Indoctrination  Sessions,  Wash- 
n,  D.C.,  for  the  British  exchange  teachers  of  1949-50. 
Williams  is  chief  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Area 
3  Public  Affairs  Overseas  Staff. 
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inwardly  humbled  at  the  responsibility  of  steward- 
ship. But  we  are  also,  as  the  debates  in  our  Con- 
gress bear  witness,  determined  that  the  free  world 
shall  survive  and  that  the  resources  which  we  are 
attempting  to  make  wisely  available  toward  this 
end  shall  be  used  for  the  good  of  all  and  the  greed 
of  none.  For  America's  resources  are  not  limit- 
less, America's  aid  is  not  out  of  surplus  but  un- 
selfishness, and  America's  need  to  survive  is  as 
critical  as  Europe's,  for  it  is  not  her  need,  but  ours. 

We  are  a  vast  country  of  great  richness.  Our 
shops  have  many  things;  those  of  Great  Britain 
have  not.  Our  homes  have  labor-saving  devices 
and  our  women  have  more  leisure  time.  We  our- 
selves, however,  are  more  conscious  than  British 
editorial  writers  may  know  of  places  where  we 
need  as  a  nation  to  change  and  to  find  answers — 
to  our  race  problem,  to  our  labor-management 
disunity,  to  our  divorce  and  delinquency  rise,  to 
our  waste.  But  there  is  another  side  to  America 
as  well.  Let  them  look  for  themselves.  Let  them 
look  below  the  surface  and  come  to  know  and  trust 
us — for  the  total  that  we  are  and  for  what  we  are 
striving  to  become. 

We  wear  our  emotions  nearer  to  the  surface; 
this  is  no  proof  that  we  are  shallow., 

We  have  abundance;  this  is  no  proof  that  we 
do  not  sacrifice. 

We  speak  to  strangers ;  this  is  no  proof  that  we 
do  not  guard  our  privacy. 

We  drive  our  cars  on  the  wrong  side  and  do 
the  oddest  things  with  our  knives  and  forks. 

But  the  neglected  factor  which  needs  under- 
lining in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  age 
is  that  fundamentally  we  are  one.  The  more 
Britain  and  America  are  going  to  be  compelled  to 
differ  on  economic  and  other  matters,  the  more  im- 
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portant  it  becomes  to  reassert  those  basic  issues 
on  which  we  stand  united. 

Our  English  visitors-are  here  to  teach  for  a  year 
in  our  schools.    They  and  their  American  counter- 
parts will  at  a  conservative  estimate  directly  touch 
the  lives  of  several  million  children  in  Britain 
and  America. 
What  do  those  children  need  ? 
What  have  the  teachers  to  give? 
Here  again  one  might  warn  against  judging 
from  surface  facts  or  comparisons.    Theirs  is  a 
country  of  100  thousand  square  miles;  ours,  of 
three  million.    They  have  28  thousand  schools  to 
our  200  thousand.     Yet  under  the  British  Educa- 
tion Act  (1944) ,  they  are  spending  proportionately 
on  their  5  million  school  children  more  than  we 
are  on  our  25  million.    They  have  a  centralized 
system  under  a  Minister  of  Education;  we  have 
49  separate  school  systems.  *  Our  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  purely  advisory.     Our  instruction  is  less 
formal,   less    exacting   than   theirs.     They   put 
emphasis  on  theory ;  we,  on  practice. 

Our  students,  they  will  find,  come  from  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds,  speak  a  variety  of  dialects 
as  diverse  as  Yorkshire  and  Cockney.  They  show 
a  relative  lack  of  parental  discipline,  a  frankness, 
and  an  informality  which  is  carried  to  rudeness  at 
times,  yet  oddly  enough  makes  for  good  learners. 
One  of  their  British  colleagues  formerly  here  as 
an  exchange  teacher,  put  it  this  way :  "You  have 
freedom,  we  have  discipline.  We  need  them 
both."    We  do. 

We  are  all  working  to  produce  the  world's  most 
important  resource — the  resource  of  youth  trained 
not  to  muddle  through  a  possible  third  world  war, 
but  a  youth  equipped  morally  as  well  as  mentally 
to  build  a  world  that  works.  Few  would  be  bold 
enough  to  claim  that  we  are  fully  meeting  that 
production  target. 

From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  of  Jamestown  and  Harvard,  of  Wilber- 
f  orce  and  Horace  Mann,  has  not  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion in  both  our  countries  been  to  train  leadership 
for  responsible  citizenship,  to  train  students  not 
only  in  the  sciences  and  humanities,  but  to  recog- 
nize right  from  wrong?  As  Tagore  put  it,  "A 
mind  all  intelligence  is  like  a  knife  all  blade — im- 
possible to  handle." 

Perhaps  we  have  failed  in  the  schoolroom  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  of  education,  to  equip 
people  with  moral  "know-how" ;  society,  therefore, 
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as  a  whole  is  now  facing  the  natural  results  i 
this  earlier  lack. 

Our  forefathers  insisted  on  a  code  of  moij 
references,  of  spiritual  criteria,  against  which  th 
could  judge  values.  This  code  formed  o 
heritage. 

Are  these  the  master  threads  which  educati< 
and  society  in  Britain  and  America  have  lc 
today  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  in  a  return  to  our  herita 
that  we  shall  begin  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
There  is  an  urgent  relevancy  between  our  Ang] 
American  heritage,  our  basic  ideology,  and  t 
cure  for  disorder  we  are  striving  to  find.  Her 
it  is  well  that  we  reexamine  this  heritage. 

The  economic,  political,  and  literary  interpret* 
of  history  have  outdistanced  the  ideological.  T 
result  is  that  most  Americans  know  somethi 
about  Britain's  steam  engine,  most  Britons  son 
thing  about  America's  skyscrapers.  We  be 
know  quite  a  lot  about  the  great  things  that  Brits 
and  America  have  made ;  we  know  far  less  ab( 
the  ideas  that  have  made  Britain  and  Amer 
great. 

An  ideology  has  been  defined  as  a  course 

action  based  on  a  philosophy,  a  passion,  anc 

plan.    What  is   America's   ideology   as  hanc 

down  to  us  from  the  past?     The  answer  may 

dug  out  of  history  books.    A  simple  explanat 

of  it  may  also  be  found  by  using  our  money 

"visual  aids."    On  the  penny  we  find  the  w< 

"Liberty."    There  also  is  the  face  of  Lincoln  ^ 

said,  "This  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  r 

birth  of  freedom."    Freedom  under  God:  this 

the  philosophy  of  our  ideology.     The  penny  a 

reminds  us,  "In  God  we  trust."    This  though 

enlarged  on  our  dollar  bill.     There  can  be  s 

the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 

Above  the  uncompleted  pyramid  representing 

13  original  States,  there  is  the  all-seeing  eye 

God  and  the  phrase  Annuit  Coeptis—u~Ke  lo 

with  favor  on  what  has  been  begun."    Depende 

on  God:  this  is  our  passion.    Under  the  sea 

the  phrase  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum — "A  new  oi 

of  the  centuries,"  which  Lincoln  later  called  "G 

ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 

people."     On  the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  (; 

on  the  penny)    is  E  Pluribus   TJnum— "Out 

many,  one."    Teamwork.     This  is  the  plan  of 

ideology,  not  one  group  dominating  the  rest, 

all  pulling  together  for  the  whole. 

The  Seal  and  the  designs  for  our  money  did 
come  by  accident.     They  represent  the  disti 
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aviction  of  the  men  who  in  the  formative  years 
our  nation  poured  out  their  passionate  beliefs 
to  the  indispensable  supports  our  young  nation 
ist  have  in  order  to  endure  and  to  meet  its  full- 
destiny  in  the  future. 

ft  is  a  unique,  historical  fact  that  the  men  who 
d  the  framework  of  this  great  experiment  re- 
nted, from  1492  and  as  late  as  1865,  a  remark- 
e  unanimity  in  their  concept  of  our  country's 
rpose,  its  source  of  strength,  and  its  ultimate 
itiny. 

rhis  unanimity  was  threefold.  First  it  stressed 
i  supreme  place  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  life 
the  nation.  Second,  it  made  central  the  con- 
it  of  freedom — freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
religion,  of  assembly,  of  conscience.  Third, 
nade  corollary  to  freedom  the  concept  of  in- 
idual  opportunity  and  individual  responsibil- 
within  the  framework  of  equality.  Faith, 
;edom  and  Fraternity — these  were  and  are  the 
lergirding  ideas  of  the  American  dream. 
!  would  be  bold  indeed  to  attempt  to  interpret 
tain's  corresponding  heritage.  But  the  longer 
reflects  on  the  ideology  of  America,  the  more 
sely,  I  think,  he  will  recognize  its  kinship  to 
tain's  own. 

Education  has  an  inescapable  responsibility  to 
ng  our  peoples  back  to  the  foundations  of  our 
locracy.  Education  is  the  production  line  for 
leadership  of  tomorrow.  Ideology  is  today's 
ninology  for  those  forces — constructive  or  de- 
active — which  are  mobilizing  and  molding  the 
ids  of  millions.  Unless  youth  is  trained  by  our 
ools  in  the  ideology  of  democracy,  an  alien 
alogy  of  materialism  will  supplant  what  we 
e  failed  to  nourish  and  defend, 
f  anyone  doubts  this,  he  should  have  heard  the 
'nings  and  invectives  over  the  Moscow  radio 
oughout  Scandinavia  which  followed  the  sign- 
of  the  educational  Fulbright  agreements  in 


Holland  and  Norway  in  May  and  June.  If  we 
belittle  international  educational  exchange  as  an 
ideological  weapon,  we  are  blind.  Moscow  eval- 
uates it  very  differently.  It  is  a  threat  to  its  very 
life.  Kussia  does  not  wish  democracy  strength- 
ened in  Europe  nor  Europeans  to  live  in  the  dem- 
ocratic countries  of  the  West.  Moscow's  full 
ideological  weapons  in  radio  and  press  were  mobi- 
lized to  deplore  and  discredit  the  Fulbright 
program. 

The  British  teachers  here  are  the  first  ones  to 
arrive  under  the  Fulbright  international  exchange 
program.  They  are  among  the  best  that  Britain 
can  produce,  as  we  hope  our  teachers  are  among 
the  best  that  America  can  send. 

Pioneering  new  frontiers  is  at  an  end.  Pioneer- 
ing in  the  art  of  living  together  is  at  the  beginning. 
We  must  meet  for  youth  the  demands  which  the 
times  are  making. 

For  youth  mirrors  his  decade.  In  the  twenties, 
the  emphasis  was  on  success;  in  the  thirties,  on 
security ;  in  the  forties,  on  service.  Now  we  have 
come  to  a  new  decade,  an  ideological  one,  the  fifties. 
This  era  requires  youth  not  alone  with  a  basic 
foundation  of  knowledge  but  youth  of  moral 
soundness  and  of  faith;  youth  with  an  idea  and 
a  purpose  adequate  to  change  things  that  are 
wrong,  not  adjust  to  them ;  youth  skilled  in  bring- 
ing unity  where  there  is  division.  Nothing  less 
than  this  kind  of  education  is  adequate  for  this 
ideological  age,  to  repel  the  onslaughts  of  com- 
munism on  the  one  hand  and  the  inward  thrust  of 
materialism  within  our  countries  on  the  other. 

Ten,  twenty,  forty  years  from  now  the  leaders 
in  our  local  communities,  the  statesmen  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  our  Congress,  may  be 
pushing  forward  the  edges  of  democracy  with 
clearer  vision  and  keener  courage  because  of  what 
they  learned  of  its  heritage  and  heartbeat  from  a 
British  or  American  exchange  teacher  years 
before. 
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The  Role  of  the  "Little  Assembly"  in  Promoting 
International  Political  Cooperation 

Statement  oy  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin1 


Mr.  Chairman,  The  report  before  us  deals  with 
two  subjects— first,  the  program  of  the  Interim 
Committee  on  the  promotion  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  political  field  and  second,  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Interim  Committee.  Both 
of  these  subjects  are  fully  provided  for  in  the  draft 
resolution  suggested  by  the  Interim  Committee  and 
contained  in  annex  3  to  its  report.  There  is,  there- 
fore, just  one  specific  question  before  us — the 
adoption  of  the  draft  resolution. 

This  question  is,  however,  much  more  than  a 
technical  and  organizational  matter.  It  cannot 
be  answered  in  terms  of  expediency  or  short-range 
objectives.  It  involves  the  essential  purpose  for 
which  the  Interim  Committee  exists — the  search 
for  means  to  promote  understanding  and  agree- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  political  problems  that 
confront  us. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  these  two  questions  sep- 
arately and  in  some  detail.  However,  I  wish  first 
to  stress  the  close  relationship  between  them.  The 
study  of  the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  political  field  is  one  important  part  of 
the  Interim  Committee's  work.  This  study  is  the 
only  systematic,  comprehensive  effort  now  in  prog- 
ress, designed  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  General  Assembly  under  this  part  of  article  13 
(1)  of  the  Charter.  The  Interim  Committee  has, 
as  we  know,  drawn  up  a  general  plan  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  effort.  The  questions  thus  arise: 
Should  such  efforts  be  pressed  forward  or  not  ?    If 

1  Made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Oct.  13,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  same  date. 
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so,  is  the  Interim  Committee  a  sound  and  effecti 
means  of  doing  it? 

But  the  second  question— the  reestablishment 
the  Interim  Committee — involves  a  number  > 
other  important  questions  as  well.  The  study  < 
the  promotion  of  international  cooperation  is  n 
the  only— or  perhaps  the  most  important— offi 
of  the  Interim  Committee.  After  mature  consi 
eration,  the  Assembly  in  1947  framed  provisio 
under  which  the  Interim  Committee  should  co 
sider  and  report  to  the  Assembly  on  certain  d 
putes  or  situations  referred  to  it  by  states  and  < 
such  other  matters  as  might  be  referred  to  it  speci 
ically  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Gener 
Assembly  itself.  These  provisions  were  renew 
by  the  Assembly  in  1948. 

The  draft  resolution  before  us  providing  for  t 
reestablishment  of  the  Interim  Committee  ca 
for  the  continuance  of  the  program  for  the  prom 
tion  of  international  cooperation  and  for  the  cc 
tinuance  of  the  committee's  other  powers.  It  th 
gives  effect  to  and  poses  for  our  consideration,  t 
principles,  first,  that  the  program  for  the  prorr 
tion  of  political  cooperation  should  be  active 
continued;  second,  that  some  of  the  facilities 
the  Assembly  for  dealing  with  disputes  and  otl 
political  problems  should  be  available  to  sta 
between  Assembly  sessions;  third,  that  all  th< 
functions  can,  on  the  whole,  best  be  combined  h 
subsidiary  body  on  which  every  member  of  t 
United  Nations  is  entitled  to  be  represented,  a 
Chairman,  my  delegation  continues  to  affirm  th 
principles  and  will  support  the  draft  resoluti 
presented  by  the  Committee. 
I  should  now  like  to  examine  in  more  detail  t 
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0  main  subjects  which  the  report  places  before 
.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  studies  of  the 
Lplementation  of  article  11,  paragraph  1,  relating 
the  general  principles  of  the  maintenance  of  in- 
national  peace  and  security,  and  of  the  part  of 
tide  13,  paragraph  1,  (a)  relating  to  the  pro- 
)tion  of  international  cooperation  in  the  political 
Id.  These  provisions  of  the  Charter  come  close 
stating  the  basic  purpose  of  voluntarily  uniting 
r  activities  through  the  United  Nations. 

mmittee's  Role  in  International 
ace  and  Security 

En  examining  the  work  of  the  Interim  Commit- 
i  in  relation  to  them,  I  should  therefore  like  to  go 
ck  to  first  principles.  International  peace  and 
surity — that  is  the  first  purpose  of  the  United 
itions  as  we  find  it  stated  in  article  1  of  the  Char- 
•.  Then,  among  the  general  principles  set  forth 
article  2,  we  find  the  statement  of  that  basic  ob- 
lation— binding  upon  all  members  of  the  United 
,tions — that  they  shall  settle  their  disputes  by 
iceful  means.  Read  on  to  chapter  VI  and  there 
the  title,  "The  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes," 
d  the  articles  of  that  chapter  contain  the  broad 
3visions  governing  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
[n  attempting  to  abolish  war  the  basic  theory  of 
s  Charter  is,  I  submit,  that  the  nations  of  the 
rid  must  eliminate  the  causes  of  war  and  sub- 
tute  other  means  than  force  for  dealing  with  dis- 
tes.  These,  then,  are  what  I  would  call  the  first 
inciples  of  our  organization — the  real  reason  for 
existence — and  the  principles  according  to 
ich  our  day-to-day  activities  must  be  tested. 
Without  minimizing  the  military  and  economic 
ictions  provided  for  in  chapter  VII,  I  feel  con- 
ent  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  United  Na- 
ns lies  in  working  with  the  parties  to  disputes 
i  affording  ways  and  channels  that  will  facili- 
e  agreement  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  is 
s  technique  of  helping  them  to  help  themselves, 
ich  has  been  used  successfully  by  the  Security 
until  and  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  by 
sir  commissions  in  the  field.  In  the  4  short  years 
its  existence,  we  have  seen  United  Nations  com- 
ssions  helping  the  parties,  often  in  the  very  areas 
ere  military  tension  exists,  to  stand  down  from 
ar  military  positions  and  meet  or  communicate 
'ough  the  United  Nations  representatives. 
Without  any  gloss  I  have  attempted  to  restate 
!  principles  of  pacific  settlement  just  as  we  find 
!m  in  the  Charter.  They  are  the  plan  on  which 
s  world  organization  is  founded.  I  would  ex- 
it that  there  would  be  general  agreement  among 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  that  I  have 
'rectly  stated  the  substance  of  these  principles, 
t  we  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  differences 
ich  arise  in  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 

1  the  Assembly  relating  to  pacific  settlement.    I 
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suggest  to  you  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  general 
principle  but  rather  its  application  which  ordi- 
narily gives  rise  to  these  difficulties.  As  a  lawyer, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  general  propo- 
sition cannot  always  decide  the  concrete  case.  That 
decision,  an  American  judge  has  stated,  must  de- 
pend on  judgment  and  intuition  more  subtle  than 
that. 


Committee's  Functions  Cultivate 
Friendly  Relations 

Now,  some  may  ask  what  bearing  all  this  has 
upon  the  political  work  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  on  the  studies  of  the  Interim  Committee  cov- 
ered in  the  first  part  of  its  report.  To  this  I  would 
reply  that  the  political  responsibilities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  do  not  consist  solely  in  the  consid- 
eration of  actual  disputes  and  considerations  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Beyond  that  the  Assembly  has  a 
positive  obligation  to  look  ahead  and  find  means 
of  preventing  actual  disputes  from  arising— that 
is  of  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the 
political  field  and  of  considering,  with  a  view  to 
making  effective,  the  general  principles  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Here  arises  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Interim  Committee.  Through  detailed  ex- 
ploration of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  dealing 
with  actual  disputes,  the  Interim  Committee  seeks 
to  develop  procedures  and  measures  for  realizing 
broadly  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  This  is  my 
understanding  of  the  essential  approach  which  the 
Interim  Committee  has  taken  to  this  part  of  its 
work,  and  I  have  examined  the  annexes  to  its  re- 
port with  some  care.  It  cultivates  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  tolerance  and  friendly  relations. 

The  Committee  makes  clear  that  it  conceives 
in  very  broad  terms  the  Assembly's  function  of 
promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  politi- 
cal field.  Within  this  broad  field,  it  has  rightly 
given  priority  to  the  central  problem  of  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes.  It  has  adopted  a  definite 
program  for  the  systematic  survey  of  this  problem. 
The  plan  is  itself,  I  venture  to  suggest,  the  most 
important  step  in  the  project.  In  addition,  the 
Interim  Committee  has  covered  in  a  preliminary 
way  the  first  section  of  the  program — the  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  United  Na- 
tions commissions.  As  we  know,  the  field  com- 
mission has  been  found  to  be  an  indispensable  tool 
both  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Security  Council. 
I  think  that  the  resulting  document,  with  its  col- 
lection of  precedents,  its  tentative  conclusions,  and 
its  organization  of  some  of  the  problems  involved, 
can  be  of  genuine  assistance  to  commissions,  as 
well  as  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Assembly. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  turn  experience  into  wisdom. 
Alas,  we  are  aware  that  wisdom  does  not  spring 
alone  from  virtue.  I  think  that  this  work  should 
not  be  approached  on  the  theory  that  knowledge 
of  good  compels  action  in  accordance  with  good 
but  that  attention  should  be  directed  toward  prac- 
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tical  methods  of  handling  of  concrete  problems  m 
day-to-day  operations. 

In  addition,  the  Interim  Committee  has  only 
begun  the  consideration  of  the  procedures  of  the 
Assembly  in  handling  disputes  and  special  politi- 
cal problems.  Although  we  have  had  one  or  more 
of  these  problems  at  every  session,  the  special 
questions  of  procedure  which  arise  in  connection 
with  their  consideration  have  never  been  reviewed 
systematically.  As  members  of  the  Committee  are 
well  aware,  these  political  problems  constitute  the 
most  difficult  task  of  the  Assembly. 

Finally,  I  would  add  a  word  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  program  of  work  which  relates  to  the 
treaty  system  covering  the  use  of  procedures  of 
pacific  settlement.    The  Charter  has  had  an  im- 
portant effect  on  developments  in  this  field  and 
conditions   have   changed   since   many   of   these 
treaties  were  negotiated.    When  we  consider  the 
obligation  of  parties  to  a  dispute  under  article 
33  to  seek  a  solution  by  peaceful  means  of  their 
own   choice,   it   seems    appropriate   to   consider 
whether  existing  treaties  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  assisting  in  the  discharge  of  this 
obligation.    At  a  later  stage,  broad  questions  may 
arise  concerning  what  types  of  provisions  in  bi- 
lateral,  regional,    or    multilateral    arrangements 
would  give  added  effectiveness  to  the  operation 
of  article  33.    But  of  course  those  questions  can 
only  be  answered  toward  the  completion  of  the 
program.    As  I  study  this  work  of  the  Interim 
Committee,  I  see  it  synthesizing  and  interpreting 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  within  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  great  treaty  systems  so 
that  method  and  technique  will  be  simpler  and 
better  understood — so  that  it  will  be  easier  for 
states  to  use  these  methods  to  help  themselves. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Assembly  to  give  separate,  formal  approval 
to  the  work  done  by  the  Interim  Committee.  Par- 
agraph 2  (c)  of  the  draft  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  Committee  to  carry  out  its  program 
systematically  through  to  conclusion,  using  its 
past  recommendations  and  studies  as  a  basis.  My 
delegation  will  support  this  provision,  as  well  as 
the  resolution  generally.  We  believe  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  time  limit  on  the  Committee's  life  will 
assist  materially  in  the  performance  of  this  task. 
It  will  enable  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
project  their  work  on  a  somewhat  longer-range 
basis  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  relatively  short 
periods  of  intensive  work.  This  will  permit  more 
thorough  consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  study 
by  the  governments.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Committee  will,  in  carrying  forward  its  survey, 
be  more  concerned  with  tbe  care  and  thoroughness 
of  its  consideration  of  these  problems  than  with 
mere  speed.  It  will  also,  I  am  sure,  see  the  neces- 
sity of  coordinating  the  various  studies  of  this 
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type  which  are  being  carried  forward  under  th 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Continuance  of  Committee 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  subject  dealt  with  i 
the  report— the  continuance  of  the  Interim  Con 
mittee  itself.  The  Committee  has  embodied  I 
recommendations  in  a  draft  resolution,  whic 
forms  annex  3  of  its  report.  Under  the  draft  re 
olution,  the  present  duties  and  functions  of  tl 
Committee  would  be  precisely  what  they  are  ill 
The  only  important  change  embodied  in  the  dra 
resolution  is  the  removal  of  the  1  year  time  lim 
on  the  Committee's  duration. 

My  delegation  favors  the  continuance  of  tl 

Interim  Committee  on  this  basis.    We  see  dev< 

oping,  at  surprisingly  small  expense,  a  body  whi< 

should  be  very  useful  and  important  to  the  Unitj 

Nations.    We  recognize  the  view  of  those  wJ 

want  a  longer  period  to  evaluate  its  importan 

on  the  basis  of  the  work  it  has  done ;  we  recogni 

also  the  view — which  we  do  not  share — that  1 

powers  should  be  extended  beyond  the  politic 

field.    Therefore,  we  have  reached  the  conclus* 

that  the  1  year  limitation  on  the  Committee's  d 

ration  should  be  dropned.    This  limitation  to 

single  year  hampers  the  Committee  in  its  possibi 

ties  for  planning  its  studies.    It  gives  it  an  aj 

of    instability     and     undermines    its    positu 

Furthermore,  it  leads  to  a  reiteration  every  yC 

of  a  debate  which  is  both  unnecessary  and  unc 

sirable.     In  our  opinion,  the  Committee's  rep( 

proposes   an   excellent   solution  to  the   probl< 

before  us.    If  this  is  accepted,  the  Interim  Co 

mittee  will  not  be  required  each  year  to  spe 

part  of  its  time  in  attempting  to  determine  its  o 

future.     It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Co 

mittee's  duration  is  indefinite  rather  than  pern 

nent,  and  the  Assembly  may  of  course  at  any  ti: 

modify  or  terminate  the  Committee. 

The  Committee's  proposed  resolution  also  tal 
care  of  other  questions  which  have  led  to  some  d 
cussion  in  past  years.  The  resolution  makes  cle: 
(1)  that  the  Committee  may  meet  during  the  ; 
riod  between  two  halves  of  any  session  of  ] 
Assembly — this  seems  eminently  sensible  in  vi 
of  the  Committee's  nature— and  (2)  that  the  . 
terim  Committee  may  meet  during  special  sessu 
of  the  Assembly.  This  seems  to  the  United  Sta 
delegation  most  advantageous.  During  spec 
sessions  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  is  limii 
normally  to  a  single  item.  Main  committees 
the  Assembly  are  not  organized  for  work.  Th 
would  seem  to  be  every  reason  to  permit  activil 
of  the  Interim  Committee,  which  might  be  cc 
pletely  unrelated  to  the  subject  with  which 
special  session  is  dealing,  to  be  continued  dur 
and  independently  of  the  special  session.  Wl 
in  practice  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Intel 
Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees  to  meel 
a  special  session,  just  as  it  is  difficult  for  the 
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ity  Council  to  meet  during  Assemblies,  there 
ms  to  be  every  reason  to  authorize  the  Interim 
mmittee  to  do  so.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
n,  the  United  States  delegation  fully  supports 
i  resolution  submitted  by  the  Interim  Committee. 

t  Work  of  the  Committee 

laving  indicated  the  principles  that  underlie 
i  position  of  my  government,  I  will  review  the 
rk  which  the  Interim  Committee  has  done  dur- 
;  its  first  2  years.  It  was  authorized  to  consult 
;h  the  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea.  You 
1  remember  that  when  the  Commission  arrived 
Korea  early  in  1948  and  was  faced  with  the 
jative  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government,  it 
[uested  the  Interim  Committee  for  advice  as  to 
ether  it  should  proceed  with  the  elections  con- 
lplated  by  the  General  Assembly.  Within  a 
irt  time  the  Interim  Committee  was  able  to  con- 
er  the  matter  and  to  inform  the  Korean  Com- 
ssion  that  in  its  view  the  Commission  should 
iceed  with  elections  in  those  areas  open  to  it. 
is  proved,  therefore,  a  most  convenient  device 
which  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Lid  express  their  views  and  clear  up  a  difficult 
>blem  which,  as  I  have  stated,  otherwise  might 
7e  necessitated  calling  a  special  session  of  the 
aeral  Assembly.  This  was  a  valuable  piece  of 
rk  which  speeded  up  the  steps  leading  to  the 
ation  of  the  Korean  Government. 
Die  General  Assembly  has  also  given  the 
;erim  Committee  the  power  to  consult  with  the 
eek  Commission  during  these  past  2  years, 
rtunately,  the  Greek  Commission  has  not  run 

0  any  difficulties  which  it  was  unable  to  handle 
tar  itself  or  in  its  reports  to  the  regular  ses- 
ns  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  does  not, 
syever,  detract  from  the  obvious  advantages 
ich  members  of  the  United  Nations  gain  as  a  re- 
t  of  having  available  a  standing  committee 
ich  could  have  expressed  the  views  of  the  mem- 
■  of  the  United  Nations  in  case  a  crisis  in  Greece 

1  arisen. 

rhese  are  the  only  political  questions  as  to  which 
i  Interim  Committee  has  been  given  continuing 
ponsibility  by  the  General  Assembly.  There 
re  been  suggestions  from  time  to  time  that  the 
sembly  should  refer  particular  political  ques- 
ns  to  the  Interim  Committee  for  study  and 
jparation  of  complete  recommendations.  An 
;standing  example  of  this  was  the  proposal  last 
'ing  which  was  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
>  delegations  that  the  question  of  the  former 
ilian  colonies  should  be  considered  by  the  In- 
im  Committee  during  the  past  summer.  This 
jposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  I 
nk,  largely  because  it  was  felt  that  if  a  period 
time  were  allowed  to  elapse  the  members  of  the 
uted  Nations  would  be  better  prepared  to  find 
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an  agreed  solution.  This  instance  does  illustrate, 
however,  the  real  advantages  of  having  available 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  subsidiary  organ  to 
which  problems  of  this  nature  could  be  referred  if 
circumstances  in  a  particular  case  should  warrant. 

The  presence  and  existence  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee is  in  my  view  the  important  thing.  In  this 
respect,  it  has  often  been  compared  with  a  fire  de- 
partment. We  recognize  the  real  advantages  in 
insurance  and  security  which  derive  from  the  ex- 
istence of  efficient  and  readily  available  machinery 
for  such  purposes. 

I  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  a  calm  con- 
sideration which  the  Interim  Committee  can  give 
a  complicated  and  technical  political  problem — 
where  neither  time  nor  atmosphere  will  permit  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  so.  I  was  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  report  on  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  That  report  was  submitted  to  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  which  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Interim  Committee  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  directed  to  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  in  particular  the  permanent  mem- 
bers. Exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  diminishes  the  vitality  and  success  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  become  seriously  concerned  that  the  lack 
of  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  had 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  carry  out  the  functions  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Charter.  The  issue  was  one  which  had  been 
violently  debated  in  two  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  of 
such  complexity  that  careful  study  was  essential 
to  any  solution.  The  Interim  Committee  proved 
useful  and  effective  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
After  a  long  and  careful  study  in  its  nontechnical 
and  nonpolitical  atmosphere,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee brought  forward  conclusions  on  which  a 
very  substantial  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  was  able  to  agree.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  matter  of  this  complexity  could 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  successful  conclusion 
without  the  careful  preparatory  work  which  the 
Interim  Committee  was  able  to  give  to  it. 

Nonparticipation  by  Soviet 
Limits  Committee  Effectiveness 

The  Soviet  group  of  states  have  not  seen  fit  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  Interim  Committee.  Ab- 
sence of  these  states  has  undoubtedly  made  some 
of  the  Committee's  work  less  effective  than  it  other- 
wise might  have  been.  Their  nonparticipation  in 
any  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  task  of  the  United  Nations  more  diffi- 
cult. The  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  for  2  years 
and  still  claims  that  the  Interim  Committee  is 
illegal  and  was  intended  as  a  rude  device  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Security  Council.  I  suggest  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  of  the  Interim  Committee 
during  its  2  years  which  justifies  to  the  slightest 
degree   these  claims.     It   is   the   desire   of   the 
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members  of  the  United  Nations  and  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  Interim  Committee  to  in- 
crease cooperation  between  all  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  our  part  we  would 
welcome  a  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  its 
seat  on  the  Interim  Committee.  However,  we  do 
not  propose  to  urge  the  limitation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  and  its  activities 
because  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  some  of  its  organs — whether  the  Interim 
Committee  or  any  other  organ.  The  vast  ma j  ority 
of  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  should 
not  abandon  constructive  effort  simply  because  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  states  chooses  to  refuse  its  coopera- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  to  abstain  from 
taking  part  in  the  Interim  Committee's  activities. 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  could  be  done  by  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  limited  membership.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  membership.  In  making  de- 
tailed studies  of  political  problems,  such  as  the 
problem  of  the  veto,  the  Interim  Committee  dem- 
onstrated the  advantage  of  a  procedure  under 
which  the  views  of  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  can  be  secured  before  the  matter  goes  to 
the  General  Assembly.  In  cases  where  the  views 
of  only  a  small  number  of  members  have  been 
secured,  the  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
may  justifiably  wish  to  give  detailed  and  lengthy 
consideration  to  the  matter.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  function  of  considering  disputes  be  per- 
formed by  a  body  in  which  all  members  can  take 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  is  by  no  means 
ready  to  consider  that  the  existing  organization  of 
the  political  work  of  the  General  Assembly— in- 
cluding the  Interim  Committee — is  perfected.  On 
the  contrary,  the  serious  problems  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  faces  in  performing  its  mounting 
responsibilities  are  recognized  by  nearly  everyone. 
Another  committee  has  just  considered  a  detailed 
report  on  the  problem  of  devising  means  by  which 
the  Assembly  can  accomplish  its  work  and  still 
keep  its  sessions  down  to  a  reasonable  brevity. 
This  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  Assem- 
bly's work  is  likely  to  remain  with  us  for  a  long 
time,  and  my  delegation  is  certainly  not  prejudg- 
ing the  final  decision  as  to  what  methods  shall  be 
adopted. 

However,  in  our  opinion,  these  circumstances 
speak  all  the  more  strongly  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Interim  Committee  on  its  present  basis. 
We  believe  the  Assembly  still  benefits  by  means 
which  it  has  carefully  set  up  for  adding  to  the 
security  of  member  states  by  consideration  of 
disputes  and  situations  between  sessions  of  the 
Assembly.  The  need  for  making  the  facilities  of 
the  General  Assembly  available  for  consideration 
of  disputes  between  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly  has  not  diminished  since  1947.  It  is  ofte 
not  possible  to  know  in  advance  what  means  < 
settling  disputes  will  prove  effective.  Certain] 
existing  means  should  be  maintained  until  we  a: 
sure  that  a  stronger  and  more  effective  substitu 
has  been  devised. 

My  delegation  sees  no  practicable  alternative  • 
the  committee  of  the  whole  membership,  with  i 
varied  political  functions,  its  flexible  organizati( 
as  set  forth  in  the  draft  resolution,  and  we  sha 
support  the  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  urge  th 
we  not  lessen,  but  rather  redouble  our  efforts 
improve,  to  broaden,  and  to  apply  internation 
cooperation.  The  essential  method  of  our  orgar 
zation— consisting  as  it  does  of  independent  n 
tions — must  be  one  of  cooperation.  We  do  n 
have  a  world  government.  The  work  which  a 
accomplish  in  the  United  Nations  is  not  just  t' 
sum  total  of  a  large  number  of  little,  specific  mea 
ures.  Beyond  that,  it  is  the  growth,  the  enlarg 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  unity  whi 
itself  makes  sound  solutions  possible.  That 
what,  broadly  speaking,  the  Interim  Committee 
designed  to  promote.  Toward  that  objective,  1 
must  not  slacken  but  redouble  our  efforts. 


Revocation  of  Executive  Orders 
on  International  Organizations 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10083  * 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rel 
bilitation  Administration,  the  Inter-Americ 
Coffee  Board,  and  the  Intergovernmental  Coi 
mittee  on  Refugees  were  designated,  respective 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9698  of  February  19, 19' 
Executive  Order  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946,  a: 
Executive  Order  No.  9823  of  January  24,  1947, 
public  international  organizations  entitled  to  i 
joy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  cc 
ferred  by  the  International  Organizations  I 
m  unities  Act  (59  Stat.  669)  ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  international  organizatic 
have  ceased  to  exist  or  ar  ein  process  of  liquidatio 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authori 
vested  in  me  by  section  1  of  the  said  Internatioi 
Organizations  Immunities  Act,  I  hereby  revoke  t 
said  Executive  Orders  Nos.  9698,  9751,  and  98 
so  far  as  they  pertain,  respectively,  to  the  Unit 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administratu 
the  Inter- American  Coffee  Board,  and  the  Intt 
governmental  Committee  on  Refugees. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
October  10, 1949. 


1 14  Fed.  Reg.  6161. 
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Last  spring  this  Committee  was  asked  to  con- 
ler  the  serious  charges  brought  against  the 
avernments  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  for  the 
ppression  of  religious  and  civil  liberties  particu- 
rly  in  reference  to  the  then  recent  trials  of  church 
iders.  The  whole  world  had  been  shocked  by 
e  way  Cardinal  Mindszenty  had  been  treated  as 
common  criminal  and  his  guilt  proclaimed  prior 

his  trial. 

Despite  the  indignation  felt  and  expressed  in 
any  countries  of  the  world,  including  my  own, 
is  Committee  refrained  from  recommending 
rect  action  by  the  Assembly.  Instead,  in  ac- 
rdance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Com- 
ittee,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which 
pported  and  encouraged  the  use  of  the  peace 
eaties  procedure  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
suring  respect  for  human  rights  in  these  coun- 
ies  as  guaranteed  by  the  treaties  themselves. 
It  was,  I  believe,  the  view  of  most  of  us  here — 
id  it  is  still  our  view — that  it  was,  and  is,  in  the 
irit  of  article  33  of  the  Charter  that  the  peace 
eaty  procedures  should  be  followed  before  the 
ssembly  should  attempt  to  set  new  or  parallel 
•ocedures,  as  suggested  by  the  honorable  dele- 
ite  of  Australia,  to  deal  with  these  grave  charges 

infractions  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
eedoms.  Moreover,  it  was  the  hope  of  my  gov- 
nment  that  if  we  followed  the  treaty  procedures, 
i  would  be  able  to  secure  a  definite  decision 
nding  upon  the  states  concerned.  The  Assembly 
able  at  any  time  to  make  recommendations.  But 
i  are  concerned  to  obtain  definite  and  binding 
icisions  if  we  can. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  Charter  commits 
1  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  joint  and 
parate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  organiza- 
mi  to  promote  universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
lce  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  4, 1949, 
id  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
aited  Nations  on  the  same  date. 


for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion.  But  the  peace  treaties  place  specific 
obligations  upon  our  former  enemies  to  observe 
these  rights  and  freedoms ;  and  the  other  signato- 
ries to  the  treaties  have  clear  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities with  reerard  to  their  observance. 


VIOLATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  human-rights  clauses  in  these  treaties  were 
intended  to  fulfill  the  wartime  promises  of  the 
Allies  at  Yalta.  There,  the  three  war  leaders  of 
the  United  Nations  gave  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  then  on  the  threshold  of  libera- 
tion that  freedom  would  be  restored,  not  to  their 
former  rulers  and  not  to  a  new  set  of  rulers,  but  to 
those  peoples  themselves.  To  them  we  promised 
the  right  to  create,  through  free  elections,  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  their  own  choice.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  international  obligations  were  inserted  in 
the  peace  treaties  to  protect  and  safeguard  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  spe- 
cifically freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  pub- 
lication, of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion, 
and  of  public  meeting.  Behind  these  treaty 
clauses  lies  the  concept  that  peoples  who  are  secure 
in  the  exercise  of  the  fundamental  freedoms  to 
which  as  human  beings  they  are  entitled  can  be 
trusted  to  see  that  their  governments  live  up  to 
their  international  responsibilities  and  avoid 
catastrophic  adventure  against  other  peoples' 
freedom. 

While  we  live  in  a  world  where  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  internal  forms  and  internal  policies  of 
government,  governments  to  have  a  moral  base 
must  rest  in  some  way  on  the  free  and  continuing 
consent  of  the  governed.  No  state  has  the  sover- 
eign right  claimed  by  Hitler's  Third  Reich  to  make 
war  against  the  freedom  and  religion  of  its  own 
people  or  against  the  freedom  and  religion  of  other 
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peoples.  Governments  which  do  not  respect  the 
basic  human  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  governments 
and  other  peoples. 

In  addressing  this  Committee  last  spring,  I  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  prepared,  as 
it  is  still  prepared,  to  submit  specific  and  detailed 
observations  with  accompanying  documentation 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  under  the  peace 
treaties  in  support  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
United  States  concerning  the  violation  of  the 
human-rights  clauses  of  these  treaties.2 

At  the  time  I  indicated,  in  general  terms,  the 
course  of  developments  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
forming  the  basis  for  the  charges  which  the  United 
States  had  made.  Now,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Australian  Government,  the  Assembly  has  added 
to  this  item  of  the  agenda  the  question  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Kumania. 
Kumania,  like  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  has  agreed 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  the 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  pattern  of  development  in  that  country  is, 
in  our  view,  essentially  the  same  as  in  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary,  and  we  have  made  the  same  pro- 
tests in  the  case  of  Kumania.  It  is  a  pattern  of 
a  minority  group  seizing  the  instrumentalities  of 
government  through  force  and  intimidation  and 
maintaining  itself  in  power  through  the  suppres- 
sion of  every  one  of  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  these  states  have  so 
solemnly  undertaken  to  observe.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  historical  fact  that  the  groups 
which  wield  exclusive  political  power  in  these 
three  countries  today  have  won  that  power  by  for- 
cibly depriving  their  fellow  citizens  of  their  basic 
human  rights.  The  facts  disclose  a  clear  design 
to  suppress  first  the  leaders  of  political  groups  and 
parties  and  then  the  leaders  of  religious  groups 
and  organizations,  because  these  leaders  and 
groups  have  refused  to  subordinate  themselves,  or 
to  use  their  influence  to  subordinate  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  dictates  of  the  Cominform.  The 
pattern  in  its  most  recent  developments  appears 
to  extend  to  eliminating  even  the  expression  of 
the  slightest  deviationist  opinion  within  the  ruling 
groups. 

The  three  governments  have  made  no  secret  of 
how  the  pattern  operates.  In  those  "people's  de- 
mocracies," which  the  highest  governmental  and 
Communist  Party  leaders  themselves  describe  as 
a  form  of  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  it  is 
avowed  public  policy  to  deny  to  the  people  the 
right  freely  to  express  views  on  political,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  even  religious  matters,  unless  such 
expression  is  within  the  very  narrow  limits  of  con- 
formity with  the  current  doctrines  of  a  one-party 
regime  responsible  not  to  the  people  themselves 


1  Bulletin  of  May  1, 1949,  p.  556. 
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but  to  the  Communist  high  command.  It  does  n« 
alter  the  facts  to  give  all  who  have  independer 
views  the  label  of  "fascist,"  "traitor,"  "class 
enemy"  or  "imperialist  spy,"  or  to  dismiss  all  pre 
tests  with  the  reply  that  these  oppressive  measure 
are  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Has  thei 
ever  been  a  dictatorship  which  has  not  sought  t 
justify  its  most  ruthless  acts  in  the  name  and  i 
the  interests  of  the  people? 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  observe  that  tl 
United  States  is  concerned  here  only  with  the  ol 
servance  of  basic  human  rights  and  not  with  tl 
internal  forms  and  policies  of  government  so  Ion 
as  those  basic  rights  are  respected.  We  are  coi 
cerned  with  human  rights  not,  as  has  been  alleges 
to  protect  reaction  or  to  encourage  opposition  1 
social  reform  or  to  encourage  hostility  to  oth< 
nations,  but  because  these  rights  guaranteed  by  tl 
peace  treaties,  are  the  heritage  of  free  men.  In  oi 
view  human  freedom,  human  progress,  and  worl 
peace  are  inseparable. 

I  will  now  refer  briefly  to  developments  whit 
have  occurred  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  since  la 
spring,  and  then  to  the  situation  in  Rumania.  _ 
refer  to  these  events  and  developments  not  wil 
a  view  of  having  the  Assembly  pass  judgmei 
upon  them  at  this  time,  but  to  make  clear  the  s 
riousness  and  good  faith  of  the  charges  that  * 
have  been  obliged  to  make  against  these  countrit 
Our  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  seek  the  Assembly 
assistance  in  securing  an  advisory  opinion  fro 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  make  cle 
the  right  of  the  signatories  to  the  peace  treaties 
have  these  charges  determined  under  tl 
treaty  procedures  as  the  Assembly  itself  h 
recommended. 

Hungary 

Let  us  turn  now  to  events  in  Hungary  since  i 
passage  of  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  April  2 
I  mentioned  in  this  Committee  at  that  time  t: 
forced  dissolution  and  disappearance  of  all  polii 
cal  parties  whose  programs  represented  a  poi 
of  view  opposed  to  that  of  the  Communists.  T. 
old  Parliament  in  which  these  parties  had  bei 
represented  was  then  dissolved.  A  new  sing] 
list,  plebiscite-type  election  was  held  on  May  ] 
Giving  the  Hungarian  voters  no  real  freedom 
choice,  this  so-called  election  produced  the  d 
sired  result:  a  completely  Communist-controll 
Parliament. 

The  people  of  Hungary,  denied  the  exercise 
freedom  of  political  opinion  in  the  electoral  cai 
paign  and  the  election,  were  thus  presented  wit! 
purely  mechanical  election  which  denied  them  t 
right  to  parliamentary  representation  of  th< 
own  choosing. 

In  its  drive  to  dominate  the  lives  and  even  t 
thoughts  of  Hungarian  citizens,  the  regime  h 
continued  its  pressures  on  the  churches  with  t 
obvious  purpose  of  making  them  serve  as  insti 
ments  for  political  ends.     There  are  contmui: 
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persecutions  of  persons  for  so-called  "anti-demo- 
cratic" statements  or  for  "inciting  against  democ- 
racy," a  choice  of  words  which  would  be  amusing 
if  it  did  not  cloak  injustice  and  tragedy  for  many 
innocent  human  beings.  The  opposition  news- 
papers have  vanished  one  by  one  and  freedom  of 
the  press  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  process  of  per- 
verting the  judiciary  for  political  purposes  pro- 
ceeds apace.  And  the  Communist  regime,  having 
no  further  democratic  opposition  to  destroy,  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  wide-scale  purges  of  Com- 
munist collaborators  who  have  become  suspect  and 
of  the  cadres  of  the  Communist  Party  organiza- 
tion itself.  The  recent  trial  of  so-called  spies  and 
traitors  in  Budapest  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  trial  at  all  but  a  phase  of  the  political  strategy  of 
the  Cominform  with  intended  effects  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Hungary.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  and  the  record  of  the  accused, 
the  point  which  concerns  us  here  is  that  the  entire 
procedure,  with  its  staged  denunciations  and  re- 
cited confessions  and  its  ludicrous  falsifications 
(and  here  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  supposed  con- 
spiracies involving  American  officials),  illustrates 
the  fact  that  in  Hungary  today  the  individual  citi- 
zen, whether  a  Communist  Party  boss  or  anyone 
else,  cannot  obtain  justice,  a  fair  trial,  or  any  rec- 
ognition of  his  rights  as  a  human  being. 

Bulgaria 

Essentially,  the  same  situation  prevails  in  Bul- 
garia. In  that  country  also  the  regime  has  con- 
tinued to  strive  to  consolidate  its  power  through 
the  suppression  of  all  independent  opinion. 

The  campaign  designed  to  reduce  the  freedom 
of  the  Churches  has  continued.  My  government 
has  received  a  number  of  reliable  reports  that  early 
in  July  of  this  year  a  second  group  of  Protestant 
ministers  was  tried,  this  time  in  secrecy,  perhaps 
from  fear  of  a  world-wide  reaction  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  trial  of  the  15  pastors  the  preceding 
March.  The  usual  paraphernalia,  including 
"confessions"  recited  by  the  defendants,  were 
again  present.  These  trials  are  a  further  mani- 
festation of  the  obvious  determination  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  these  Protestant  sects  and  the  integrity  of  their 
religious  faith  and  to  break  their  normal  ties  with 
their  fellow  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Bulgaria  also  there  have  been  elections,  the 
local  elections  of  May  1949  featuring  a  single  bal- 
lot of  candidates  nominated  only  by  organizations 
associated  with  the  Fatherland  Front,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party. 
The  elections  were  held  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  electoral  committees  appointed  by  the 
same  Fatherland  Front. 

Bulgaria  remains  without  democratic  opposi- 
tion parties,  without  a  press  free  to  criticize  the 
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government,  without  all  those  fundamental  free- 
doms specified  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Rumania 

Since  the  question  of  the  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Rumania  has 
now  been  added  to  our  agenda,  I  shall  comment 
briefly  on  the  actions  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment which,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  also  constitute  deliberate  and  per- 
sistent violation  of  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Freedom  of  political  opinion,  one  of  the  basic 
freedoms  guaranteed  in  the  treaty,  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist  in  Rumania.  As  a  result  of  a  sys- 
tematic campaign,  the  Rumanian  regime  succeeded 
in  destroying  all  democratic  political  parties.  The 
largest  of  the  opposition  parties,  the  National 
Peasant  Party,  was  officially  suppressed  following 
the  arrest  of  its  leaders.  The  National  Liberal 
Party  and  the  Independent  Social  Democratic 
Party,  while  never  formally  suppressed,  were 
effectively  blocked  from  all  political  activities 
through  arrests  of  most  of  their  leaders  and 
through  intimidation. 

The  Rumanian  Government  did  not  hesitate  to 
convert  the  country's  judicial  system  into  an  in- 
strument of  its  oppressive  policy.  The  most 
widely  known,  although  by  no  means  the  only  dem- 
onstration of  this  policy,  was  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  for  treason,  of  Maniu  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Peasant  Party  in  October  and 
November  1947.  In  a  note  delivered  to  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  at  the  time,  my  government 
pointed  to  the  transparent  political  motivation  of 
this  so-called  judicial  proceeding.  The  defend- 
ants were  denied  a  fair  trial  before  an  independent 
and  impartial  tribunal  and  deprived  of  the  guaran- 
ties necessary  for  their  defense.  They  were 
denied,  for  example,  the  right  of  counsel  of  their 
own  choice  and  were  subjected  to  a  violent  govern- 
ment-inspired campaign  of  public  excitation 
against  them  both  before  and  during  the  trial. 

The  subjugation  of  the  judiciary  has  now  been 
made  complete  through  the  abuse  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government  to  control  the  transfer  and 
tenure  of  judges,  through  intimidation  of  judges, 
and  through  the  system  of  politically  controlled 
"people's  courts." 

The  police  power  of  the  state  has  been  exercised 
in  disregard  of  those  basic  civil  liberties  of  the 
peoples  in  Rumania  which  the  peace  treaty  was  to 
safeguard.  In  the  prisons  are  many  men  and 
women  arrested  without  warrant,  held  indefintely 
without  charge  and  without  trial. 

Freedom  of  press  and  publication,  guaranteed 
by  the  peace  treaties,  is  nonexistent.  By  official 
censorship,  by  discrimination  in  the  distribution 
of  newsprint,  by  governmental  ownership  or 
monopoly  control  of  printing  establishments  and 
radio  facilities,  and  by  other  devices,  any  sub- 
stantive criticism  whatsoever  of  the  Govemnent 
has  been  prevented.     Only  those  public  media 
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which  are  responsive  to  government  direction  and 
render  active  service  to  the  purposes  of  the  regime 
are  permitted  to  operate.  . 

This  prevention  of  the  free  expression  ot 
opinion  is  extended  to  public  meetings,  which  in 
practice  can  be  held  only  by  oganizations  approved 
by  the  regime.  _ 

Finally,  in  its  determination  to  bring  all  aspects 
of  Rumanian  life  into  the  totalitarian  pattern, 
the  Rumanian  Government  has  been  employing 
many  forms  of  pressure  to  compel  subservience 
by  religious  groups.    Religious  worship,  guaran- 
teed by  the  peace  treaties,  means,  in  our  view, 
more  than  a  formal  participation  in  religious 
ritual.    It  requires  freedom  to  teach  and  express 
views  based  on  religious  precepts,  freedom  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  of  like  belief,  freedom  to  worship 
with   clergy   chosen   without   arbitrary   govern- 
mental interference.    The  decree  concerning  the 
activities  of  cults  in  Rumania,  of  February  11, 
1949,  vests  in  the  Government  an  unprecedented 
decree  of  control  over  all  religious  groups  and 
activities,  and  the  Government  has  not  hesitated 
to  exercise  it. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  purged  large 
numbers  of  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
seen  to  it  that  persons  devoted  to  the  Communist 
Party  are  appointed  to  high  church  offices.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Rumania 
has  been  subjected  to  such  persecution  that,  at 
present,  none  of  its  bishops  is  in  a  position ^to  exer- 
cise his  rightful  religious  functions.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  Rumania  today  has  been  reduced  to 
virtual  inactivity  by  a  variety  of  measures  cal- 
culated to  cripple  its  organization,  such  as  the 
arrests  of  priests,  dissolution  of  religious  orders, 
and  prohibition  of  normal  activities  m  the  held  ot 
welfare  and  education. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  the  Government  s 
infringement  of  religious  freedom  has  been  the 
official  dissolution  and  absorption  by  the  Ru- 
manian Orthodox  Church  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
or  Uniate  Church.  This  dissolution  was  accom- 
plished by  a  governmental  decree  following  a 
virulent  campaign  and  a  sham  procedure  designed 
to  show  a  voluntary  change  of  allegiance.  What 
has  become  of  the  freedom  of  more  than  one  million 
communicants  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  to 
worship  God  as  they  please? 

The  Jewish  religious  community  in  Rumania 
has  been  subjected  to  similar  oppressive  treatment. 
Its  former  chief  rabbi  was  forced  out  ol  office,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  Communist  sympathizer  with 
little  religious  training  or  standing  in  the 
community. 

U.S.  NOTES  OF  PROTEST 

I  have  limited  myself  here  to  an  outline  in  broad 
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contours  of  the  deliberate  policies  which  in  the 
Continued        view  of  the  United  States  are  contrary  to  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  three  governments. 

As  I  have  said,  the  General  Assembly  is  already 
on  record  as  favoring  the  settlement  of  these  issues 
through  the  machinery  provided  in  the  treaties 
of  peace  themselves  for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  execution  of 
the  treaties.  The  United  States  continues  to  sup- 
port this  approach  and  believes  that  we  should  fol- 
low it  through  to  a  clear  and  definite  conclusion. 

In  its  resolution  of  April  30,  of  this  year,  the 
General  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
signatories  of  the  peace  treaties  would  diligently 
carry  out  the  procedures  envisaged  in  the  treaties. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  asked  the 
Secretary-General  to  circulate  to  all  members  of 
the  Assembly  copies  of  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence disclosing  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  my 
government,  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly  reso-  i 
lution,  to  put  the  treaty  machinery  in  motion.8 
Analogous  efforts  were  made  by  several  other  sig- 
natories of  the  peace  treaties,  whose  delegations 
will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  describe  to  the  Committee 
the  steps  they  also  have  taken  in  this  matter. 

On  April  2  of  this  year  the  United  States  for- 
mally charged  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
with  violations  of  the  human-rights  clauses  ot  the 
treaties  and  requested  that  remedial  measures  be 
taken.    The  three  governments  denied  that  they 
had  violated  the  treaties  and  indicated  their  un- 
willingness to  adopt  remedial  measures.    It  was 
obvious  from  the  replies  of  the  three  governments 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  explore  the  matter 
further  through  diplomatic  channels.    As  a,  next 
step,  the  United  States  Government  informed  them 
that  in  its  view  disputes  had  arisen  concerning  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  treaties  of 
peace.   In  notes  delivered  on  May  31,  by  the  United 
States  Legations  in  Sofia,  Budapest,  and  Bucha- 
rest, the  United  States  invoked  the  relevant  treaty 
articles,  providing  first  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  by  the  heads  of  diplomatic  missions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  three  capitals.    The  United 
States  chiefs  of  mission  requested  their  British 
and  Soviet  colleagues  to  meet  with  them  to  con- 
sider the  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
clearly  specified  in  the  treaties.    The  British  Min- 
isters indicated  their  willingness  to  do  so.    How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Government  declined  to  authorize 
its  Ambassadors  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the 
ground  that  the  three  ex-enemy  states  had  ful- 
filled their  obligations  under  the  treaties  and  that 
the  measures  complained  of  were  justified  under 
the  treaties  and,  in  any  case,  were  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  those  states.    The  Soviet 
Government  rejected  a  further  request  by  the 
United    States    Government    to    reconsider   its 
position. 

8  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10, 1949,  p.  541. 
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ROTESTS  REJECTED 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  Government  found 
t  necessary  to  invoke  the  additional  peace  treaty 
irocedure  which  envisages  the  establishment  of 
ommissions  composed  in  each  case  of  one  repre- 
entative  of  each  party  to  the  dispute  and  a  third 
lember  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
larties  from  nationals  of  a  third  country.  In  the 
vent  of  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  the 
hird  member,  that  member,  according  to  the 
reaties,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
ral  of  the  United  Nations.  In  its  notes  delivered 
n  August  1, 1949,  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  requested  the  Governments  of  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  to  join  with  it  in  naming 
hese  three  commissions. 

The  three  governments  rejected  this  request, 
^hey  again  denied  that  they  had  violated  the 
reaties.  They  claimed  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cts  which  we  view  as  violating  the  human-rights 
lauses  of  the  peace  treaties  were  taken  against 
ubversive  and  Fascist  elements  in  accordance  with 
lie  very  same  treaties.  They  claimed  further  that 
hese  matters  are  within  their  own  internal  juris- 
iction  and  that  an  effort  to  make  them  a  subject 
f  a  dispute  under  the  treaties  is  an  unwarranted 
titervention  in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  United  States  Government  reiterated  in  its 
lost  recent  notes  of  September  19,  1949,  that  the 
hree  governments  cannot  avoid  their  international 
bligations  to  insure  respect  for  human  rights 
lerely  by  claiming  that  these  matters  are  not  sub- 
set to  the  treaty  settlement  procedures.  These 
rocedures  were  provided  for  in  the  treaties  pre- 
isely  because  it  could  be  foreseen  that  disputes 
oncerning  their  interpretation  or  execution  might 
rise,  and  the  signatory  powers  desired  to  make 
'revision  for  the  final  settlement  of  such  disputes 
y  orderly  legal  means.  The  provision  that  we 
userted  in  the  peace  treaties  providing  for  the 
ppointing  power  of  the  Secretary-General  was 
onsidered  most  important,  in  view  of  the  possi- 
'ility  that  the  heads  of  mission  would  not  agree. 
Ve  attached  at  that  time,  as  we  attach  now,  great 
mportance  to  these  procedures  for  the  settlement 
f  disputes. 

We  assert  that  these  governments  cannot  set 
hemselves  up  as  the  sole  judges  of  whether  or  not 
he  acts  complained  of  constitute  violations  of  the 
reaty,  nor  can  they  determine  unilaterally  whether 
here  is  a  dispute  appropriate  for  settlement  under 
he  treaty  machinery.  Since  all  efforts  at  a  settle- 
aent  through  diplomatic  negotiations  or  the  heads- 
»f-mission  procedure  have  failed,  it  is  for  the  cora- 
nissions  envisaged  in  the  treaties  to  determine 
vhether  the  treaties  have  been  violated.  The  de- 
lsions  of  the  commissions  will  be  definitive  and 
unding,  as  provided  in  the  treaties  themselves. 
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U.S.  VIEWS  FURTHER  VIOLATION 

The  refusal  of  the  three  governments  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  settlement  procedures  to  which  they 
have  agreed  is,  in  our  view,  a  further  very  serious 
violation  of  the  peace  treaties.  It  is  also  in  dis- 
regard of  the  Assembly  resolution  of  April  30, 
which  expressly  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  three 
countries  their  obligations  under  the  peace  treaties 
"including  the  obligation  to  cooperate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  these  questions."  It  raises  a  legal  issue 
of  fundamental  importance  for  the  progress  of 
procedures  in  the  field  of  peaceful  settlement.  If 
a  government  agrees  to  settle  a  certain  type  of 
dispute  through  a  specific  procedure  and  then, 
when  a  concrete  dispute  of  that  type  arises,  refuses 
to  submit  to  this  procedure,  the  entire  effort  to  pro- 
vide settlement  machinery  becomes  purposeless. 
What  is  left  of  the  peace  treaties  if  these  govern- 
ments can  evade  all  charges  of  nonperformance 
merely  by  stating  that  they  have  fulfilled  their 
obligations  and  denying  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
pute calling  for  the  application  of  the  specific 
settlement  procedures  to  which  they  have 
subscribed  ? 

The  three  governments  seek  to  justify  their  re- 
fusal to  join  in  the  appointment  of  the  treaty 
commissions  on  legal  grounds.  Although,  in  our 
view,  these  grounds  are  specious  and  untenable, 
we  are  prepared  to  have  an  impartial  judicial 
authority  decide  whether  the  present  disputes  lie 
within  the  scope  of  the  articles  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  providing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  whether  the  three  governments  are 
obligated  to  participate  in  the  appointment  and 
functioning  of  the  commissions.  We  also  think 
it  important  that  the  Secretary-General  be  advised 
authoritatively  by  the  Court  concerning  the  scope 
of  his  authority,  if  he  should  be  asked  to  appoint 
the  "third  members"  of  any  of  the  commissions 
which  are  to  be  set  up  to  settle  the  disputes. 


OPINION  FROM 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

We,  therefore,  would  urge  that  the  General  As- 
sembly request  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  these  legal  questions 
regarding  the  applicability  and  functioning  of 
the  treaty  procedures.  We  are,  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bolivia,  and  Canada,  submitting  pro- 
posals along  the  lines  I  have  stated  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  these  pro- 
posals will  be  adopted.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  pledge 
given  by  Secretary  Acheson  in  the  general  debate 
that  the  United  States  will  accept  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  questions  submitted 
as  binding.  My  government  hopes  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
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also  will  accept  in  advance  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
and  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  responsibility  for  the  arbitrary  frustration 
of  agreed  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us.  My  govern- 
ment believes  that  as  a  signatory  of  the  peace  trea- 
ties, it  is  entitled  to  an  authoritative  determina- 
tion of  this  important  issue.  This  determination, 
in  our  view,  is  equally  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  development  of  international  law  and  of  the 
community  of  nations  under  the  Charter. 

In  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  field  of  both  human  rights  and  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  controversies,  the  General  As- 
sembly is  properly  and  seriously  concerned  with 
this  matter.  In  our  view,  the  General  Assembly 
at  this  stage  should  continue  to  concentrate  upon 
assisting  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
their  efforts  at  a  settlement  through  the  means 
agreed  upon  in  the  treaties;  more  specifically,  it 
should  assist  them  in  obtaining  guidance  on  the 
legal  questions  involved.  In  doing  so,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  act  within  the  spirit  of  article 
33  of  the  Charter  which  contemplates  the  employ- 
ment of  peaceful  means  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
to  a  dispute. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  FREEDOM 

It  is  important  in  this  approach,  however,  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  question  before  us  tran- 
scends the  legal  issues  engaging  our  immediate 
attention.     The  fundamental  problem  of  observ- 
ance by  governments  of  their  international  obli- 
gations is  at  stake.     Moreover,  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  substance  of  these  international  obliga- 
tions is  of  unique  character.    These  obligations 
were  designed  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  eastern  Europe 
left  after  the  collapse  of  the  pro-Nazi  regimes  of 
tyranny  and  arbitrary  force  which  held  power 
there  during  the  last  war.    They  were  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
society  in  which  man  would  enjoy  those  rights  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  human  being  and  in  which 
governments,  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  their  own 
peoples,  would  respect  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 
These  obligations  were  directed  toward  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  our  Charter : 
to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  rights,  in  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women,  and  of  nations  large 
and  small;  to  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  international  obligations 
can  be  maintained ;  and  to  promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 

In  the  end,  the  success  of  our  efforts  for  better 
and  more  friendly  international  relations,  in  fact 
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the  success  of  all  efforts  to  make  the  United  Na 
tions  live  and  grow,  are  dependent  upon  our  abi. 
ity  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  min 
and  soul  of  man.  Men  and  nations  want  to  liv 
and  let  live.  Freedom  can  be  shared  by  all  me 
and  all  nations.  Freedom  can  unite  us.  Tyrann 
inevitably  must  divide  us.  Whatever  mode! 
progress  we  can  make  in  dealing  with  the  questio 
before  us  will  be  a  progress  toward  the  basic  goi 
of  the  United  Nations— peace  with  justice  an 
freedom  for  all. 


Enumeration  and  Verification 
of  Atomic  Weapons 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin*  '' 

Atomic  weapons  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a: 
other  commission  not  the  creature  of  the  Securii 
Council.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  General  Asser 
bly  and  obeys  the  mandate  of  the  General  Asser 
bly.  Other  weapons  than  those  in  the  jurisdictio 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  the  on 
weapons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commj 
sion  on  Conventional  Armaments.  That  Commj 
sion  is  obedient — note  the  word  obedient — to  ti 
mandate  laid  down  by  the  Security  Council  4 
February  13,  1947,  which  established  the  Coi 
mission  on  Conventional  Armaments. 

That  mandate  provides  "that  those  matte; 
which  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Aton; 
Energy  Commission,  as  determined  by  the  Ge- 
eral  Assembly  resolutions  of  January  24, 1946,  ail 
December  14,  1946,  shall  be  excluded  from  tl 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  here  establishec 
I  am  not  charging  disobedience  to  anybody  bt 
I  am  asserting  obedience  by  the  majority  to  tht 
mandate  which  excluded  atomic  energy  and  otr.r 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  by  its  definitu, 
from  its  enumeration  and  verification. 

The  enumeration  and  verification  of  aton; 
weapons  is  comprehended  in  the  plan  of  the  G<- 
eral  Assembly  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Comm- 
sion.  The  proposal  for  the  addition  of  atone 
bombs  to  the  census  adds  nothing  new.  It  cc- 
tinues  to  reflect  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  j 
the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize  the  real  nature  1 
the  atomic  problem.  A  census  of  weapons  Wil 
out  verification  is  meaningless.  This  is  anotU 
attempt  to  fool  the  public. 


'Made  in  response  of  the  Soviet  proposal  m  the 
curity  Council  on  Oct.  11,  1949,  and  released  to  the  pi» 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  sa 
date.  The  Soviet  draft  resolution  stated  that  the  SecTO 
Council  recognizes  as  essential  the  submission  by  BMP 
both  of  information  on  conventional  armaments  ana* 
information  on  atomic  weapons."     (U.N.  dos.  S/14U0J 
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The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
m  Korea  (Uncok)  is  a  painstaking,  exhaustive, 
.nd  competent  survey  of  the  position  of  Korea  in 
nternational  affairs  today.  Its  authors,  working 
inder  difficult  conditions,  have  fully  merited  the 
onndence  which  their  governments  and  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  have  reposed  in  them.  Their  de- 
cription  of  conditions  in  Korea  gives  rise 
owever,  to  apprehensions  to  which  the  General 
i-ssembly  should  address  itself. 

It  is  a  profoundly  disheartening  fact  that,  de- 
pite  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly 
nr,of,th®  CommissH>ns  which  it  has  sent  to  the 
eld,  the  Korean  people  and  their  homeland  re- 
lain  divided  with  one-third  of  the  people  and 
?e"ha{.f  of  the  area  of  the  country  sealed  off  be- 
md  a  barrier  which  they  themselves  are  powerless 
)  raise.  The  responsibility  for  this  tragic  split 
:  clear  from  the  Commission's  report,  if  it  were 
ot  abundantly  clear  before. 

There  is  also  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture,  how- 
ler, and  one  which  should  be  a  source  of  pride 
ad  gratification  to  the  General  Assembly.  De- 
>ite  the  obstacles  which  have  been  interposed, 
ibstantial  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing 
•  the  Korean  people  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ice  which  were  pledged  in  the  General  Assembly's 
solution  of  November  14,  1947.  The  Republic 
■  Aorea  has  not  only  survived  the  precarious  first 
»r  ot  its  existence,  but  has  also  grown  in  strength 
id  maturity.  It  has  been  accorded  recognition 
7  more  than  a  score  of  nations;  this  has  taken 
ace  m  spite  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been 
id  continues  to  be  exposed  in  the  form  of  actual 
id  threatened  military  action,  as  well  as  guerrilla 
id  other  subversive  activities  directed  from  north 

the  38th  parallel.  It  is  the  view  of  my  govern- 
ed that  in  the  preservation  of  these  hard-won 
wis  lies  the  only  hope  for  the  eventual  unifica- 
>n  ot  all  Korea  on  a  democratic  basis. 

'H*  be^ore  the  Ad  Hoc  Poetical  Committee  on  Sept. 
Vho  tt  ^released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  delegation 
the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

■tober  24,   7949 
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The  Commission  has  been  denied  access  to  the 
part  of  Korea  which  lies  north  of  that  line.    Its 
endeavors,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  through 
™»  Secretary-General  and  the  Government  of  the 
U.fc.b.R.,  to  communicate  with  those  in  control 
ot  that  area  have  been  disregarded  in  every  case 
It  has  been  systematically  vilified  in  radio  broad- 
casts originating  within  that  area  and  the  threat 
has   been  made  by  those  who  dominate  north 
Korea  that  they  will  drive  the  Commission  out 
completely;  individual  Commission  members  have 
also  been  threatened  through  anonymous  letters 
inspired  from  the  north.    The  Commission  com- 
ments m  its  report  that  the  northern  regime  is  the 
creature  of  a  military  occupant  and  rules  by  right 
ol  a  mere  transfer  of  power  from  that  govern- 
ment.   It  has  never  been  willing  to  give  its  sub- 
jects an  unfettered  opportunity  under  the  scrutiny 
ot  an  impartial  agency  to  pass  upon  its  claim  to 
rule      Its   professions   of   desire    for   unity    are 
belied  in  its  actions.    Its  activities  reach  deep  into 
the  terntory  of  the  Republic  and  interfere  in  an 
utterly  irresponsible  manner  with  the  normal  proc- 
ess ot  political  development. 

The  Commission  has  seen  at  first  hand  these 
military  and  conspiratorial  manifestations,  pro- 
jected upon  the  life  of  the  people  within  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  of  the  group  which  now  controls 
the  north.  The  Commission  declares  that  there 
exists  a  serious  danger  of  military  conflicts,  which 
in  Korea  would  mean  civil  war.  It  testifies  that 
conflicts  which  have  already  occurred  upset  the 
peaceful  routine  of  the  countryside  and  cause  un- 
necessary loss  of  life,  and  it  finds  that  the  prop- 
aganda efforts  of  dissension  and  subversion  have 
been  stepped  up. 

It  finds,  moreover,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  lends  coun- 
tenance to  northern  leaders  in  bellicose  utterances 
and  in  refusal  to  consider  ways  of  adjusting  rela- 
tions on  any  plane  between  north  and  south 

Ample  evidence  is  available  to  emphasize  the 
bellicose  character  of  the  stand  assumed  by  those 
who  dominate  north  Korea.  The  attitude  of  the 
northern  regime  toward  the  south  is  flagrantly 
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hostile     In  its  radio  broadcasts  it  habitually  re- 
ir,  toforces  of  the  Republic  as  "the  enemy.      Its 

by  soldiers  sei g  .       medalg   by   the 

■  SSlas"  within  the  Republic  of  Korea  and, 
u!r„™the  most  scurrilous  language,  incite  its  c.tl- 

HlF^^ZZZ?*  spirit  of 

TS'TenetalTsscmMy  to  bring  about  {he  uni- 

a  single  national  g  agency,   is 

scrutiny   of   the   ^sse™"X*  the  safetv  and  well- 
F  ^T^Subiic  o ?Kor°el  a\d  that  of  all  its 

sembly  f^^^lnfof  Korea,  declares  the  oon- 
rtatus  of  the  ^P^lic  ^      >  gafet    and 

^V%s1ofionSn^ 

resolution  calls  f or- - °0™™™f  ion  the  new  function 
and  confers  upon  the  Commission  ^ 

of    observing   af.nX  outbreak  of  such  conflict. 

^alSTts  nlturand  origin  and  regarding  the 
responsibility  therefor.  conviction 

Win  n t  KKt^r  an  undivided 
^ounTry.  t B oSson  that  our  draft  reso- 


lution stipulates  that  the  C^fon  ^^a  ke  i 
its  o-ood  offices  available  and  shall  be  prepared  to 
assi?rwhenever  in  its  judgment  a  favorable  op- 
assist,  w"e1^        ?n  Wo-ing  about  the  unification 
S,ffl£15(S^Uh  the  principles  laid, 
down  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  resolution 

^SoStU^not^l^t^.draftresoJ 
tion  makes  provision  for  the  Commission^  possihk 
anointment  of  observers  to  assist  it  in  accom 
SSg These  ends.  We  contemplate  a  Commis 
Son  whose  tasks  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  1 
call  7oi  the  assignment  of  personnel  technicaj 
accomplished  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  perm 
theirTarrying  on  observation  functions  at  variou 
localities  simultaneously.  n0mmissioni. 

A  further  provision  whereby  ^e  Comnusaon^ 
to  be  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  utilize  the  sen 
ices  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more  persons  wheth 
o ^representatives  thereon,  is  desi gned  to .  gi  1 
the  Commission  the  broadest  possible  facilities    ■ 
canyin™   out  those  of  its  functions  relating  Hi 

°Wh  noted  that  the  joint  draft  resoluj 
contains  a  provision  that  the  Commission  shou. 
oe   available   for   observation    and   consultatuj 
throughout  Korea  in  the  continuing  devdopme 
of  representative  government  based  on  the  tree 
e^Sed  will  of  the  people,  including  electio 
of  national  scope.    Although  during  the  pas  y 
TWoi  has  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  ti 
SmctionTn  north  Korea,  the  authority  to  do .1 
slmu  d  be  continued.    Furthermore,  the  Comn, 
*ion  has  studied  the  development  of  representat. 
Pernment  in  the  Republic  of  Korea .and chap 
TTT  of  its  report  contains  a  useful  and  thorou 
Script  on  of  what  it  has  observed  and  thou 
upon  lie  subject.  .  We  have  noted  tha ^the  Co 
mission,  upon  invitation  by  the  government,  * 
tended  certain  by-elections ■<*  ^  *»*£^  J 
semblv  which  have  been  held  during  the  year.    J| 
availability  of  the  Commission  to  assist  the  G 
ernment  of  the  Republic  by  performing  such  fd 
firms  should  be  continued. 
'  We  con  rider  that  a  Commission  endowed  v 
anttority  to  perform  these  tasks  will  be  abb 
act  effectively  in  the  defense  of  General  Asseni 

^Sc^^govennnen^htcbJ 
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[October  8-15] 

Without  the  pageantry  which  accompanies 
lenary  meetings,  the  General  Assembly  this  week 
worked  soberly  on  its  lengthy  agenda,  devoting  it- 
ilf  completely  to  committee  activity. 

olitical  Committee 

The  Political  Committee  rejected  a  Polish 
lotion  to  reopen  committee  discussion  of  the  Greek 
uestion.  The  Committee  previously  had  set  up 
le  Greek  Conciliation  Committee  which  is  to  re- 
ort  back  to  the  Political  Committee  on  the  results 
f  its  discussions  with  representatives  of  Greece, 
Jbania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  with 
elegates  of  the  United  States,  U.S.S.R,  and  the 
foited  Kingdom.  The  Political  Committee  con- 
nued  discussion  of  the  Italian  colonies  issue, 
earing  representatives  of  nongovernmental  or- 
anizations  from  Somaliland,  Libya,  and  Eritrea. 
>n  October  10  the  Political  Committee  appointed 
subcommittee  to  consider  solutions  put  forward 
1  resolutions  offered  by  committee  members. 

conomic  and  Financial 
ommittee 

The  debate  on  economic  development  in  Com- 
tittee  II  showed  that  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
lent  in  principle  on  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
ram  suggested  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
1.  On  October  11  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew 
s  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  and  announced  its  support.  The 
ebate  concluded  on  the  subject  on  October  13,  and 
ie  committee  then  began  the  consideration  of  spe- 
nc  details  of  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
fogram. 

usteeship  Committee 

On  October  6  the  Trusteeship  Committee  con- 
uded  its  general  debate  on  the  Trusteeship  report 
id  proceeded  on  October  7  to  a  consideration  of 
inous  resolutions  dealing  with  the  report.  The 
ommittee  agreed  to  establish  a  subcommittee  to 
•rrelate  the  various  resolutions  into  a  single  pro- 
>sal.  Pending  a  report  of  the  subcommittee, 
ommittee  IV  adopted  a  proposal  that  the  United 

vi!0  uS  flag  fly  over  a11  territories  side  by  side 
itn  those  of  administering  powers. 
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Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 

Committee  V  adopted  the  report  of  the  Con- 
tributions Committee,  referring  in  its  discussion 
to  the  fact  that  the  recommended  reduction  of  the 
United  States  contribution  was  very  small  and 
that  other  inequities  still  existed  in  the  scale  of 
contributions  proposed  by  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  then  began  a  scrutiny  of  1950  budget 
estimates  submitted  by  Secretary-General  Lie  who, 
in  introducing  these  budget  estimates,  observed 
that  the  total  was  "not  very  large"  when  compared 
to  the  vast  sums  spent  for  armaments  and  to  repair 
the  damage  of  past  wars. 

Legal  Committee 

Committee  "VT,  continuing  its  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Assembly 
methods  and  procedures,  recommended  further 
study  of  mechanical  and  technical  devices  for  re- 
cording votes.  The  Committee  disapproved  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  pre-General  Assembly 
agenda  committee,  giving  weight  to  arguments 
that  such  a  committee  would  not  only  add  expense 
but  also  would  duplicate  functions  of  the  General 
Committee.  The  Committee  established  a  sub- 
committee to  act  as  a  drafting  committee  on  rules 
of  procedure.  The  Committee  then  turned  to  the 
report  of  the  International  Law  Commission. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

The  Committee  continued  its  consideration  of 
human  rights  violations  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania.  There  were  sharp  exchanges  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  and  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  other.  The  Committee  com- 
pleted its  general  debate  on  October  12,  and  on 
October  13  by  a  vote  of  41  to  5,  with  9  abstentions 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  be  asked  whether  a  formal 
"dispute"  exists  between  the  Western  accusers  and 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  within  the 
framework  of  the  treaties.  If  the  ruling  is  af- 
firmative, the  court  then  is  asked  to  decide  whether 
the  three  states  are  obligated,  under  the  treaties, 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  commissions  of 
investigation. 
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U.S.  Delegations  To  International  Conferences 


U.K.,   U.S.,   Canada   To   Review   Declassification 
Guide  on  Atomic  Energy  Information 

[Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  September  12] 

It  was  announced  in  Ottawa,  London,  and  Wash- 
ington today  that  in  the  interest  of  continued  uni- 
form application  of  measures  for  security  of  the 
atomic  energy  information  which  they  hold  in 
common,  representatives  of  the  atomic  energy 
agencies  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  will  hold  their  third  declassification 
meeting  September  26-28  at  the  Canadian  Atomic 
Energy  Research  Establishment  at  Chalk  River, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  three  nations  now  use  uniform  Declassifica- 
tion Guides  in  determining  what  information  aris- 
ing from  their  atomic  energy  research  and  develop- 
mental work  may  be  published  and  what  informa- 
tion is  to  be  kept  classified  and  restricted  in  circu- 
lation The  uniform  guides  were  developed  at  the 
first  declassification  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  three  governments  in  November  1947,  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  were  revised  at  a  second 
meeting  held  at  Harwell,  England,  in  September 

I948-  ,  •        it    n  -j 

At  the  forthcoming  third  meeting,  the  traides 

will  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  technical  develop- 
ments of  the  past  12  months.  The  purpose  of  the 
review  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  maximum  secu- 
rity of  the  information  held  in  common  by  the 
participating  nations. 

Representing  the  three  nations  at  the  declassin- 
cation  meeting  will  be : 

United  Kingdom 

Dr.  R.  E.  Peierls,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University 
of  Birmingham 

Dr.  H.  J.  Emeleus,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Cam- 
bridge University  _  _,  .  . 

Dr  H  W.  B.  Skinner,  Head,  General  Physics  Division, 
Atomic  Energy  Research  Establishment 

J.  F.  Jackson,  Technical  Administrative  Office,  Atomic 
Energy  Research  Establishment 
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United  States 

Dr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chen- 
try,  University  of  Chicago  _ 

Dr.  W.  F.  Libby,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Universr 
of  Chicago  .  .         ' 

Dr.  J.  M.  B.  Kellogg,  Leader,  Physics  Division,  li 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 

Dr.  R.  L.  Thornton,  Professor  of  Physics,  Universy 
of  California  ' 

Dr  F  de  Hoffmann,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  LiaDQ- 
tory,  Secretary,  Committee  of  Senior  Responsie 
Reviewers 

Drs  Johnson,  Libby,  Kellogg  and  Thornton  are  Sepi 
Responsible  Reviewers  of  the  United  States  A. 
Declassification  system 

Dr.  J.  G.  Beckerley,  Chief,  Declassification  Bran, 

C     L.     Marshall,     Deputy     Chief,     Declassificatn 

Branch,  U.  S.  AEC 
Dr.  H.  A.  Fidler,  Area  Manager,  Berkeley  Area,  W> 

AT^P 

Bennett  Boskey,  Deputy  General  Counsel,  U.  S.  AC 

Canada 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ato  < 

Energy  Research,  Chalk  River 
Dr  W  H.  Watson,  Director,  Physics  Sub-Division 
Dr  L  G.  Cook,  Head,  Chemistry  Branch,  Atomic  I 

ergy  Project,  Chalk  River,  Secretary 
Dr   B   W   Sargent,  Head,  Nuclear  Physics  Branc 
Charles  Walker,  Declassification  Officer,  Sercetarj 

ECAFE:  Fifth  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octci 
11  that  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  < 
Senate,  has  named  Myron  M.  Cowen,  Amend 
Ambassador,  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philipp"' 
as  United  States  representative  to  the  fifth  sessi 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  f 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (UN  Ecafe)  .  The  meet  J 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Singapore,  October 
29,  1949.  The  Department  of  State  has  nam 
the  following  advisers  to  the  United  St*! 
representative : 
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.    Russell     Andrus,     first     secretary-consul,     American 

Embassy,  Manila 
tarry  T.  Benson,  commercial  attache,  American  Embassy, 

Bangkok 
[errill  C.  Gay,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department 

of  State 
eymour  Glazer,  information  officer,  American  Consulate 

General,  Saigon 
lexander  Lipsman,  treasury  attache,  American  Embassy, 

Manila 
Idward  E.  Rice,  first  secretary,  American  Embassy,  Manila 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
last  is  one  of  three  regional  economic  commissions 
f  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
il.  Ecafe's  primary  objective,  according  to  its 
srms  of  reference,  is  to  "initiate  and  participate  in 
leasures  for  facilitating  concerted  action  for 
lonomic  reconstruction  in  the  Far  East"  and  for 
raising  the  level  of  economic  activity"  within  the 
:gion.  Ecafe  has  as  its  purpose  the  maintenance 
id  strengthening  of  economic  relations  of  coun- 
ties within  the  region,  both  among  themselves 
id  with  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  fourth 
ssion  was  held  at  Lapstone,  New  South  Wales, 
ustralia,  November-December  1948. 
Ecafe's  membership  is  comprised  of  Australia, 
urma,  China,  France,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
akistan,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  the  United  King- 
)m,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
ie  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  main  session,  three  of  Ecafe's 
immittees  will  meet  also  at  Singapore  in  October, 
mbassador  Cowen  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
nited  States  delegation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ommittee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  scheduled  to 
i  held  October  12-17.  The  United  States  dele- 
tion advisers  to  the  fifth  session  of  Ecafe  will 
so  serve  as  advisers  at  the  Industry  and  Trade 
3mmittee  meeting.  This  Committee  replaces 
e  Ecafe  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  is  intended 

promote  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
endations  of  Ecafe;  to  review  reports  of  the 
cafe  Secretariat,  working  parties,  and  subcom- 
ittees;  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  Ecafe 
rects. 
Barry  T.  Benson,  commercial  attache,  American 
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Embassy  at  Bangkok,  has  been  named  United 
States  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Travel,  scheduled  to  be  held  October 
12.  This  Committee  is  to  seek  means  of  eliminat- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  unnecessary  restrictions 
which  tend  to  hamper  travel  across  international 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Benson  is  currently  serving  as  United  States 
observer  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Inland 
Transport  which  convened  October  5  at  Singapore. 

General  Assembly  of  International 
Criminal  Police  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
11  that  Horton  Telford,  attache,  American  Em- 
bassy at  Paris  is  representing  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Commission  which 
convened  October  10  at  Bern,  and  is  scheduled  to 
adjourn  October  15. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  a  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Commission,  is  un- 
able to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1924  to  pro- 
mote mutual  assistance  between  criminal  police 
authorities,  within  the  laws  existing  in  the  differ- 
ent countries,  and  to  establish  and  develop  insti- 
tutions which  would  contribute  to  an  efficient 
repression  of  common-law  crimes  and  offenses. 
The  last  General  Assembly  was  held  at  Praha,  in 
1948. 


Senate  Confirms  Nominations 
of  U.N.  Representatives 

On  October  13,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations  to  be  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  United  Nations : 

John  C.  Ross  to  be  deputy  representative  to  the  Security 
Council. 

Ernest  A.  Gross  to  be  deputy  representative  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary and  deputy  representative  to  the  Security 
Council. 


ill 
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The  Stake  of  Business  in  American  Foreign  Policy 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Rush 1 


I  propose  to  discuss  two  or  three  things  which 
I  believe  are  of  deep  concern  to  you,  both  because 
you  are  businessmen  and  because  you  are 
American  citizens. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tially very  simple.  We  seek  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions in  the  world  in  which  our  free  American 
institutions  can  survive  and  flourish.  We  seek 
peace,  human  liberty,  and  economic  well-being. 
The  primary  obligation  of  our  own  government  is 
to  seek  peace,  liberty,  and  economic  well-being 
for  our  own  people,  but  we  have  discovered 
through  bitter  and  revealing  experience  that  this 
cannot  be  done  so  long  as  aggression,  tyranny,  and 
dire  distress  are  rampant  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Isolation  is  not  only  politically,  morally, 
and  economically  undesirable;  it  has  become 
physically  impossible.  Hence,  indifference  to 
events  around  the  world  would  be  a  form  of  in- 
sanity. For  it  is  only  by  achieving  jointly  with 
others  the  great  objectives  which  the  American 
people  share  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
that  we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  our  own 
basic  needs  and  requirements. 

Your  primary  stake  in  our  foreign  policy  is 
peace.  National  security  is  the  elementary  task 
of  government.  Since  we  are  the  kind  of  people 
we  are,  and  since  modern  war  has  become  what  it 
is,  security  demands  that  we  prevent  war.  But 
the  prevention  of  war  is  not  entirely  within  our 
own  hands,  however  strong  or  prosperous  or 
peace-loving  we  may  think  we  are.  If  we  are  to 
deal  with  this  business  of  war  successfully,  we 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  Boston  Conference  on  Dis- 
tribution held  in  Boston,  Mass.  on  Oct.  10,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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must  work  with  as  many  other  govenments  a: 
possible  across  the  entire  range  of  our  foreigi 
p0liCy_both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  ou 
regular  diplomacy.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  som 
other  government,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  migh 
force  the  issue  of  war,  regardless  of  the  views  o 
the  rest  of  world.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  m  th 
interest  of  peace,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  w 
shall  have  it  so  long  as  there  are  those  who  are  no 
subject  to  the  restraints  which  we  ourselves  ar 
willing  to  accept. 

How  do  we  proceed  to  do  what  we  can  to  achiev 
a  tolerable  peace? 

We  seek  compliance  by  all  states,  including  o 
course  ourselves,  with  the  minimum  standard  o 
conduct  in  international  relations  required  t 
maintain  the  peace.  The  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations  expresses  it  as  follows : 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  international  dispub 
by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  internationi 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  rel: 
tions  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terr 
torial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  ( 
in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  < 
the  United  Nations. 

We  are  talking  about  the  minimum  standard  c 
conduct  required  of  all,  regardless  of  politic! 
philosophy,  domestic  organization,  or  nations 
idiosyncracies.  This  minimum  standard  is  frame 
to  permit  nations  to  live  at  peace  with  each  oth< 
despite  the  great  differences  in  their  politics 
economic,  and  social  institutions.  If  this  mn 
imum  standard  is  observed,  many  of  the  specii 
disputes  of  our  day  could  be  readily  resolved. 
we  are  concerned  about  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  n 
because  they  wish  to  organize  themselves  alor 
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Communist  lines— if  they  wish  to  waste  their  ener- 
gies and  resources  that  is  their  business.  But  we 
are  concerned  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  Russian  imperialism  incompatible 
with  the  minimum  conduct  required  by  the  inter- 
national community  of  nations.  In  Yugoslavia 
we  have,  if  we  ever  needed,  a  clear  demonstration 
that  being  Communist  is  not  enough  for  the  Krem- 
lin Communists  in  other  lands  are  expected  to 
yoke  themselves  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
Russian  state.  While  western  Communists  are 
stirring  with  resentment  at  this  compulsion,  we 
am  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  those  Chinese 
who  have  fallen  under  Communist  domination  to 
jegin  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  same  bitter  truth. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  the  need 
or  an  "agreement"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  by 
agreement"  is  meant  a  settlement  of  the  particu- 
ar  points  at  issue  between  us  at  any  one  time,  we 
ire  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  reach  such  settle- 
ments m  the  proper  forum.  But  if  it  is  supposed 
hat  our  problem  would  be  met  by  a  new  over-all 
>act  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  nature  of 
he  problem  is  not  fully  understood.  Basically 
rhat  we  need  is  not  a  new  "agreement"  but  per- 
ormance  on  the  agreements  we  already  have; 
iot  an  additional  piece  of  parchment  to  sign,  but 
xecution  of  promises  already  made.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  is  our  peace  pact,  the  greatest 
a  the  history  of  man,  and  United  Nations  ma- 
hmery  is  available  to  help  in  the  settlement  of 
Jsputes.  Compliance  with  the  Charter  and  sup- 
ort  for  United  Nations  machinery  would  bring 
s  a  long  way  down  the  road  toward  a  stable  peace. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  are  ready  to  do 
'hat  we  can  to  reach  a  settlement  of  specific  issues 
i  the  proper  forum.  Why  "the  proper  forum"? 
here  are  very  few  strictly  bilateral  issues  between 
le  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
nd-lease  settlement,  Madame  Kasenkina,  Mr. 
ubitchev,  the  treatment  of  American  citizens  by 
oviet  authorities  are  a  few  samples.  These  mat- 
ers are  troublesome,  but  I  believe  they  can  be 
sgotiated  out.  But  these  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
Jep  anxiety  which  has  marked  the  postwar  period 
reece,  Iran,  Korea,  China,  Germany,  Austria, 
ipan,  Yugoslavia,  Palestine,  Kashmir,  Indo- 
JSia— these  have  been  the  scenes  where  issues  have 
•isen  to  threaten  the  peace.  But  these  are  not 
atters  which  concern  only  the  Soviet  Union  and 
irselves.    In  fact,  they  involve  the  vital  interests 

other  governments  and  peoples— in  some  in- 
ances  the  very  disposition  of  large  populations, 
tners  are,  m  fact,  more  deeply  interested  than 
e  we  ourselves.  We  are  able  in  many  cases,  as 
mparatively  disinterested  parties,  to  lend  a  hand 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution— an  effort  which  itself 
is  imposed  great  burdens  upon  the  conduct  of 
ir  toreign  relations.     It  is  not  always  comfort- 
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able  to  have  the  task  of  finding  a  point  of  agree- 
ment between  Dutch  and  Indonesian,  Pakistani 
and  Indian,  Jew  and  Arab.  But  these  and  other 
such  issues  are  not  to  be  settled  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  bilateral  trading- 
out  of  the  basic  interests  of  others  in  exchange 
for  an  endurable  modus  vivendi  between  the  two 
of  us — for  a  result  which  would  have  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  unhappy  victims  of  big-power  politics. 
President  Truman  said  at  Berkeley,  California,  in 
June  1948 : 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  now :  The  door  is  always 
open  for  honest  negotiations  looking  for  genuine  settle- 
ments. 

The  door  is  not  open,  however,  for  deals  between  great 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  other  nations  or  at  the  expense 
of  principle. 

The  main  issue  of  peace  is  the  issue  of  aggres- 
sion—direct aggression  by  armed  forces  across 
national  frontiers  as  well  as  indirect  aggression  by 
subversion,  infiltration,  intimidation,  and  sabo- 
tage. This  is  in  no  sense  an  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— it  is  an  issue 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  pitiable  satellites  have  found  themselves 
in  a  small  minority  in  the  United  Nations— a 
minority  position  not  imposed  by  others  but  flow- 
ing inescapably  from  the  policy  and  the  conduct 
which  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Korean 
Commission,  the  Balkan  Commission  are  forums 
m  which  settlements  can  be  reached  among  those 
principally  interested;  where  the  parties  can  be 
heard  and  the  issues  influenced  by  impartial 
opinion;  where  discussion  is  influenced  by  great 
international  documents  which  have  sought  to  set 
the  pattern  of  conduct  which  states  must  follow 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  and  accommodation. 

We  are  now  observing  a  world-wide  "peace  of- 
fensive"  by   the   Soviet   Union.     Unfortunately, 
there  will  be  some  who  will  be  misled  by  words 
which  divert  their  attention  from  deeds.     That 
aggression  against  human  intelligence  is  beino- 
committeed  is  perfectly  clear  when  we  realize  that 
this    peace  offensive"  seeks  to  hide  the  frustration 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  boycott  of  the  Balkan 
and  Korean  Commissions,  refusal  to  participate 
seriously  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments,  boycott  of  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  refusal  to  carry  out 
clauses  of  Balkan  peace  treaties  relating  to  methods 
of  settling  disputes  arising  under  those  treaties, 
refusal  to  participate  in  or  support  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  refusal  to  con- 
tribute to  humanitarian  and  peacemaking  efforts 
such  as  Palestine  Refugee  Relief,  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund— the  list  is  long  and 
dismal. 
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Because  the  main  issue  of  peace  is  an  issue  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  becomes  important  that  the  rest  of  the  world  be 
strongh  enough  to  leave  a  possible  aggressor  m  no 
doubt  but  that  aggression  will  result  in  disaster 
to  its  instigator.  The  United  States  must  be 
strong,  but  its  strength  must  be  joined  with  the 
strength  of  others.  The  Rio  pact,  the  North  At- 
lantic pact,  Western  Union,  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  are  all  parts  of  the  effort  being  made 
to  strengthen  those  who  are  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  Charter  and  to  resist  aggression. 

The  production  of  an  atomic  explosion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  fundamentally  change  but 
adds  new  emphasis  and  urgency  to  the  problem  ot 
maintaining  the  peace.    The  comparative  calm 
with  which  the  news  was  received  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  unimportant  or  of  little  consequence. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  problem,  however, 
remain.     Either  we  do  or  we  do  not  achieve  ettec- 
tive  international  control  of  atomic  energy.    From 
the  moment  of  its  development,  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  join  with  others  in  establishing  effec- 
tive international  control  of  this  new  force  m  or- 
der that  we  might  live  in  reasonable  security  and 
not  under  the  shadow  of  an  atomic  armaments 
race.    We  still  seek  such  international  control  and 
are  willing  to  examine  sympathetically  every  pro- 
posal to  bring  that  about.     But  effective  interna- 
tional control  requires,  as  a  minimum,  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  and  use  of  dangerous  mate- 
rials and  international  control  of  such  use.    We 
dare  not  delude  ourselves  by  calling  anything  less 
"international  control."  m 

Without  effective  international  control  ot 
atomic  energy  we  must  face  the  possibility— I  say 
the  possibility— of  competition  in  atomic  weapons 
and  the  use  of  such  weapons  in  war.  At  this  point 
we  come  back  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  secu- 
rity with  which  we  started— we  must  prevent  war 
itself— and  in  the  process  we  must  insure  that 
those  governments  and  peoples  who  are  willing  to 
abide  by  a  satisfactory  standard  of  conduct  are 
strong  enough  and  determined  enough  to  dis- 
suade any  government  from  trifling  with  the  no- 
tion of  aggression.  If  aggression  by  atomic 
means  occurs,  it  must  be  met  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  human  race,  and  this  must  somehow  be  made 
known  in  advance  to  permit  no  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  a  potential  wrongdoer. 

A  second  great  stake  which  you  have  in  our  for- 
eign policy  lies  in  the  economic  field.  Peace  and 
economic  well-being  can  not  be  separated.  Nor 
can  the  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States 
be  achieved  outside  the  framework  of  a  success- 
fully functioning  economic  system  in  the  world 
about  us.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  go  through  the 
dismal  process  again  of  learning  that  simple  fact 
through    experience.    Men    must    produce,    and 
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trade,  and  be  allowed  to  consume.  Through  trade 
the  total  product  increases  and  standards  ot  living 
rise  The  principles  are  simple  and  are  generally 
recognized.  The  practice  is  enormously  complex 
and  fs  beset  with  difficulties  at  every  turn. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  in  a  dramatic 
fashion  to  one  aspect  of  our  economic  problem 
which  relates  specially  to  the  United  States,    h  or 
a  generation  we  have  found  ourselves  a  creditor 
nation  and  with  a  large  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports.   The  rest  of  the  world  wishes-to  buy  from 
us  more  than  they  are  able  to  sell  to  us.    In  the 
1920's  we  closed  the  gap  largely  by  buying  f  oreip 
securities  through  ordinary  investment  channels; 
in  the  1930's  we  closed  it  by  buying  foreign  gold 
and  by  buying  back  foreign  holdings  of  American 
securities;  in  the  1940's  we  have  closed  it  by  very 
large  governmental  loans  and  grants.    What  shall 
we  do  about  it  in  the  1950's?    Common  sense  sug; 
gests  that  we  close  the  gap  at  a  high  level  ot  trade 
rather  than  at  a  low  level.    Common  sense  alsc 
suggests  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  exchange  valw 
for  value  across  our  national  frontier  to  get  some- 
thing in  return  for  our  exports  rather  than  giv< 
them  away  in  one  device  after  another,     thai 
would  seem  to  mean  that  we  must  be  prepared  t< 
buy  goods  and  services  from  others  on  a  seal; 
greater  than  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time, 
am  told  that  if  every  retailer  in  the  United  State 
bought  1  or  2  percent  more  of  imported  goods,  th 
dollar  gap  would  be  solved.    I  am  told  that  onl. 
3  percent  of  our  national  income  is  being  spen 
for  imports  at  the  present  time  as  compared  wit) 
7  percent  before  the  recent  war.    I  do  not  sugges 
that  the  matter  is  as  simple  as  that,  but  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  you  gentlemen  represent  Amen 
can  consumers— and  the  American  consumer  ha 
a  large  part  of  the  answer  in  his  own  hands. 

The  unbalance  between  dollar  and  nondolla 

areas  is  by  no  means  our  only  economic  problei 

in  the  international  field.     Nations  in  Wester 

Europe,  with  an  inheritance  of  devastation  an 

economic  dislocation  from  the  recent  war,  mg 

find  a  way  to  earn  their  own  livings  and  to  plac 

themselves  in  a  rational  relation  to  each  other  l 

economic  matters.    In  the  process,  the  untappe 

energies  of  individual  men  and  women  must  t 

called  upon  for  a  great  effort  of  reconstructs 

and  revival.     The  United  States  has  made  a 

enormous  effort  since  the  war  to  bring  this  secon 

great  workshop  of  the  world  back  into  runnin 

order,  both  by  providing  essential  materials  an 

bv  invoking  the  return  of  self-confidence  withoi 

which  men  can  not  seem  to  help  themselves.    W 

believe  that  the  European  Recovery  Program 

playing  a  role  of  the  greatest  historic  importanc 

not  only  to  the  people  of  Europe  but  to  tl 

American  people  as  well. 

The  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agre 
ments  program  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  w. 
permit  us  to  support  international  trade  at  ire 
and  higher  levels  than  would  otherwise  be  possib , 
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The  effective  operation  of  the  Pro,  whose  Charter 
is  now  before  the  Congress,  will  be  a  significant 
step  toward  a  free  and  multilateral  trade  structure 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  American  busi- 
nessmen. 

We  recognize  that  conditions  in  many  countries 
are  such  as  to  make  trade  and  investment  un- 
attractive—and, in  many  instances,  impossible. 
We  are  using  all  the  means  of  diplomacy  available 
to  us  to  reduce  obstacles  to  trade  and  investment 
arising  out  of  national  policies  or  business  prac- 
tices In  addition  to  the  negotiation  of  commer- 
cial treaties  we  have  asked  the  Congress  to  enable 
us  to  provide  certain  guaranties  for  American 
investors  abroad  against  risks  which  are  not  con- 
sidered normal  business  risks. 

Imbalance  of  trade  has  created  problems  of  ex- 

in§be^nd  °,f  investment  which  are  being  at- 
tacked through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
ind  the  International  Bank. 

We  are  convinced  that  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ng  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  of  direct  and 
mmediate  benefit  to  the  United  States.  The  Ex- 
jort-lmport  Bank  is  assisting  in  developmental 
projects  where  private  capital  is  thus  far  unavail- 
iMe,  m  an  effort  to  increase  the  income-producing 
apacity  of  other  countries.  Through  the  technical 
ssistance  program  which  has  now  been  presented 
o  Congress  we  hope  that  we  shall  stimulate  the 
conomic  advancement  of  many  areas  where  de- 
elopment  is  needed,  where  resources  are  present 
ut  where  technical  know-how  is  missing 

In  the  economic  field,  again,  we  have  discovered 

ll  lunaIe  *h0S.e  who  seek  to  destr°y  rather 
Jan  to  build.  Again,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
xnibits  an  interest  m  distress,  disorder,  and  decav 
mce  communism  can  not  hope  to  thrive  where 
eople  are  busy,  productive,  and  content,  com- 
unism  has  contributed  little  but  sabotage  to  the 
mition  of  our  international  economic  problems, 
x  the  American  Legion  convention  at  Philadel- 

SlA AuFust.of  <%  year'  President  Truman 
Hied  attention  to  the  fact  that 

IS™,  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  join 
working  for  world  economic  recovery  ...    its  af-res- 

coveS!^  ^"^  "^  alarmS  and  fears  that  ^mpered 

5«?E  C?nnf  tionit  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
met  Union  has  refused  to  join  and  support  any 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
Jich  are  laboring  to  bring  order  into  our  eco- 
>mic  structure,  it  has  vetoed  participation  in  the 
wopean  Recovery  Program  by  its  neighbors  in 


eastern  Europe,  has  incited  strikes  and  disorders 
m  critical  industries  in  western  Europe. 

In  summary,  your  interest  in  our  foreign  policv 
comes  to  nothing  less  than  your  inescapable  inter- 
est in  the  creation  of  a  working  political  and  eco- 
nomic order  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
fetates  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  effort.  It  is  a 
leadership  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  which 
we  often  find  uncomfortable,  for  which  we  have 
not  been  properly  trained.  But  it  is  a  leadership 
which  we  can  not  escape,  because  we  shall  make 
decisions  as  readily  by  inaction  or  by  indecision  as 
by  positive  acts. 

Between  the  simple  principles  which  I  outlined 
at  the  beginning  and  the  millions  of  transactions 
which  occur  between  us  and  foreign  governments 
each  year,  there  are  a  great  mass  of  governmental 
decisions  which  have  to  be  made.  They  involve 
both  the  science  and  art  of  government  and  ramif  v 
into  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  our  people.  This 
process  must  be  subject  to  constant  inspection  and 
criticism  by  you,  both  as  businessmen  and  citizens, 
in  order  that  the  main  trends  of  governmental 
action  go  m  the  direction  desired  by  the  people  of 
this  country. 

In  the  political  field,  we  shall  strive  to  follow 
policies  which  not  only  promote  the  national  inter- 
est but  commend  themselves  to  fair  and  impartial 
men  the  world  over.  We  shall  seek  agreement 
where  we  can  find  it,  within  the  framework  of  our 
international  obligations  and  the  right  conduct 
which  is  expected  of  us.  We  shall  encourage  those 
who  are  prepared  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  seek  to  strengthen  those  who  will  defend 
the  peace  of  the  international  community  against 
aggression.  We  shall  accept  our  full  share  of  the 
responsibilities  and  burdens  of  international  life 
but  we  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  interests  and 
opinions  of  others. 

Our  citizens  must  clearly  recognize  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  job  we  face.    We  are  on  the  constructive 
side,  we  are  among  those  who  are  seeking  to  build 
It  is  easy  and  cheap  to  dynamite  a  bridge,  to  organ- 
ize a  not,  to  create  prejudice  and  passion.    It  is 
difficult  and  complicated  to  organize  a  peace,  to 
get  2  billion  people  in  position  to  earn  a  decent 
living,  to  arrange  trade  and  exchange  across  80  or 
more  national  frontiers,  to  adjust  infinite  variety 
to  a  single  standard  of  conduct.    We  shall  have 
our  failures  because  of  the  very  difficulty  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do.     But  with  imagina- 
tion, courage,  faith,  persistence,  and  hope  we  shall 
pick  ourselves  up  from  our  failures  and  get  on 
with  the  job.    And  we  shall  find,  in  the  long  run, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  world  with  us 
in  this  effort. 


fofaer  24,   7949 
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Period  for  Applying  for  Import  License 
for  French  Morocco  Extended 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  United  States  has  assented  for  a  provisional 
period  of  60  days  to  the  application  to  American 
businessmen  of  the  import-license  regulations  ot 
French  Morocco  which  were  originally  announced 
on  December  30,  1948,  upon  the  basis  of  the  re- 
vised terms  recently  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Protectorate  representatives  in  Rabat, 
effective  October  10.  During  the  60-day  period 
discussions  are  to  continue  on  certain  associated 
problems  in  the  economic  relations  ot  the  two 

^Therevised  terms  of  the  application  of  Moroc- 
can import-license  regulations  are  designed  to 
clarify  and  improve  the  present  conditions  and  the 
future  prospects  for  American  participation  in 
supplying  the  import  requirements   ot   French 

These3' detailed  terms  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  and  will 
shortly  be  available  in  mimeographed  form  from 
the  Office  of  International  Trade,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  from  the  field  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Satellite  Protests  Against 

Bonn  Government  Echo  Soviet  Views 


Statement  oy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 

Within  the  last  10  days,  the  Governments  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
have  presented  notes  or  made  public  declarations 
protesting  the  establishment  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  These  statements  all  echo  duti- 
fully the  views  expressed  in  the  Soviet  notes  ot 
October  1  to  the  United  States,  British,  and  French 
Governments.  All  of  these  statements  indulge  in 
totally  unfounded  accusations  against  the  Western 

P°Despite  the  fact  that  certain  of  these  countries 
were  allies  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  peoples  ot 
all  those  states  which  are  neighbors  of  Germany 
or  which  have  been  the  victims  of  Nazi  aggression 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  German  affairs.  But 
it  must  emphatically  reject  the  attempt  by  govern- 
ments which  have  been  foisted  upon  their  own 
peoples  by  totalitarian  methods  to  criticize,  m  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  power  rather  than  of  their 
own  people,  the  actions  of  those  nations  which  are 
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endeavoring  to  establish  democratic  institutions 
in  the  greater  part  of  Germany  for  which  they  are 

r^IUsSclbear  that  these  notes  and  declarations  were 
presented  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
the  Soviet  protest  of  October  1.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Under  Secretary  m  his  statement  of 
October  6,1  it  is  evident  from  the  record  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  fully  accountable  for  the 
breakdown  of  four-power  control  and  for  the  pres- 
ent division  of  Germany  Any  protests  against 
the  violation  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  on  Ger- 
many and  the  resulting  division  of .that  countrj 
might  more  appropriately  be  directed  to  the  Soviel 
Government. 


East  German  Government 
Established  Through  Soviet  Fiat 

[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 

The  United  States  Government  considers  tha 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic  estat 
lished  on  October  7  in  Berlin  is  without  any  leg, 
validity  or  foundation  in  the  popular  will,    in 
new  government  was  created  by  Soviet  and  Con 
munistfiat.    It  was  created  by  a  self-styled    P» 
pies'  Council"  which  itself  had  no  basis. in  fr. 
popular  elections.    This  long-ejected  Soviet  ere 
tion  thus  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Gem 
Federal  Republic  at  Bonn  which  has  a  thorough 
constitutional  and  popular  basis      The easte 
government  rests  on  no  constitution  written 
democratic  representatives  of  the  states  ot  t 
Soviet  zone.     The  new   government  is  not  V 
outcome  of  a  free  popular  mandate .uA ^accordn 
to  reports  elections  have  been  postponed  unj 
October  1950.    The  new  government  and  its  Cj 
viet  masters  are  obviously  afraid  to  risk  the  verd, 
of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  zone. 

Unlike  the  Government  at  Bonn,  the  Soviet  zc, 
government  has  no  formalized  relationship .to  tj 
Soviet  occupation  authorities  although  eveiy 
fort  will  be  made  by  the  latter  to  describe ,  it  al 
free  and  independent  government.    It  is  obvio 
howeye?,  thatPin  reality  it  will  be  a  subsemj 
and  controlled  government  since  . its ■  a^ons  * 
be  dictated  behind  the  scenes  not  by  the  people  i 
the  Soviet  zone  but  by  the  Communist  Party 
rected  from  Moscow.    Such  a  go ven^ent  cani 
claim  by  any  democratic  standard  to  speak  1 
the  German  people  of  the  Soviet  zone >; much  1 
can  it  claim  to  speak  m  the  name  of  Germany  ai» 

W  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  P«***jH 
dent  that  all  of  the  high-sounding  talk  aboul 
peace  treaty,  an  end  to  the  state  of !  wai    and 
withdrawal  of  occupation  troops  will  be  de 

1  bulletin  of  Oct.  IT,  1949,  p.  590. 
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oped  solely  for  its  propaganda  appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man people.    As  long  as  an  autocratic  Communist 
regime  remains  fastened  upon  the  people  of  east- 
ern Germany  and  carries  out  Soviet  policies  under 
the  protection  of  a  large  militarized  Communist 
police  iorce,  it  would  be  meaningless  to  speak  of 
a  peace  treaty  or  an  end  of  the  state  of  war,  or 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops.     The  United 
btates  Government  and  the  Governments  asso- 
ciated with  it  will  not  in  any  way  be  deceived 
or  diverted  from  their  course  of  action  bY  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  at  Berlin  and  will 
continue  to  give  full  support  to  the  Government 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  at  Bonn  in  its 
efforts  to  restore   a   truly   free   and   democratic 


dismantling  in  Germany 
Handled  by  Governments 

Statement  by  John  J.  McCloy 

Released  to  the  press  October  10} 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  on  repara- 
lons  wuedly  United  States  High  Commissioner, 
otin  J.  McCloy,  m  Frankfort  on  October  9, 1949. 

JJ!  ^iten0i  d?smantling  is  now  not  in  the 
ands  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  entirely  a  gov- 
rnmental  matter.  The  Governments  have  stfted 
Heir  position  m  regard  to  the  cessation  of  dis- 
lanthng.  I  have  frequently  been  asked  my  per- 
nal  views  My  personal  view  does  not  favor  a 
Ration  of  dismantling  unless  and  until  guaran- 
^s  as  to  security  and  reparations  can  be  given 
y  Germany  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  it.     It 

m^ll  ?fnt™}  S^bject  and  one  as  t0  w^ch 
iew? \t ?«  Udj  *?  ?e(lulred-    My  colleagues 

Jlv  £  6ir  0W.v  and  *  would  not  attempt  nat- 
£  6f Pr6S?  <;hem  ?r  lmP]y  the™-  Certainly 
it  rhp!??-110  1+ntlmatJ101ns  f™m  either  of  them 
at  their  views  toward  dismantling  differ  in  the 
ightest  degree  from  those  of  their  ^overnients 


resident  Truman  Welcomes 
rime  Minister  Nehru 

eleased  to  the  Press  by  the  White  House  October  10] 

mJ*,  Prim?xMinister'  *  am  VeiT  haPPJ  to  wel- 
me  you  to  this  country  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
*t  and  people  of  the  United  States.  I  greet 
tober  24,   7949 


you  not  only  as  the  chief  minister  of  your  govern- 
ment, but  also  as  the  loved  and  respected  leader 
o±  a  great  nation  of  free  people. 

Destiny  willed  it  that  our  country  should  have 
been  discovered  in  the  search  for  a  new  route  to 
yours.  I  hope  that  your  visit,  too,  will  be  in  a 
sense  a  discovery  of  America. 

I  extend  to  you  the  hospitality  and  good  will  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  hope  that 
your  visit  among  us  will  leave  you  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  are  indeed  your  warm  friends. 


Elections  in  Austria 
Show  Political  Maturity 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  Department  of  State  today  issued  the  fol- 
Austn    Stat6ment    on    yesterday's    elections    in 

According  to  available  reports,  the  elections  in 
Austria  were  conducted  with  complete  freedom  in 
all  occupation  zones,  so  that  the  results  must  be 
regarded  as  the  democratic  expression  of  the  polit- 
ical choice  of  the  Austrian  people.  The  increase 
oi  the  electorate  by  nearly  one  million  votes  and 
the  remarkable  participation  of  approximately 
95  percent  of  all  qualified  voters  combine  to  make 
these  elections  even  more  representative  than  the 
previous  elections  of  4  years  ago. 

Continuation  of  the  stability  which  has  char- 
acterized the  Austrian  political  scene  since  1945 
appears  to  be  assured  by  the  overwhelming  victorv 
ot  the  two  parties  which  have  hitherto  made  up  the 
government-the  People's  Party  and  the  Socialist 
J^arty.  ihese  two  parties,  representing  between 
them  some  83  percent  of  the  electorate,  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  continue  in  coalition  and 
to  work  together  toward  the  goal  of  full  national 
independence. 

The  Austrian  elections  have  also  been  charac- 
terized by  the  emergence  of  a  new  party,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Independents,  which  has  campaigned 
without  a  past  record  of  accomplishment  and  on 
which  opinions  may  best  be  withheld  until  it  can 
prove,  by  its  actions  in  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
whether  it  has  a  useful  contribution  to  make  to 
the  democratic  political  life  of  Austria. 
fhc    A   d.ec.rease  of  the  popular  representation  of 
the  Austrian  Communists  conforms  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  m  the  other  free  European  countries. 
Respite  the  accession  of  a  dissident  splinter  of  the 
socialist  Party,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  total 
electorate,    the    Communists    received    an    even 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  vote  than  in  1945 
although  due  to  the  distribution  of  their  vote 
they  received  one  more  seat  in  Parliament. 

Hie  Austrian  people,  by  freely  expressing  their 
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political  convictions  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops  on  their  soil,  have  again  demon- 
strated their  political  maturity  and  their  united 
determination  to  protect  their  democratic  institu- 
tions. 


U.S.S.R.  Asked  To  Assist  in  Finding 
Location  of  U.S.  Merchant  Vessel 

[Released  to  the  press  October  S] 

Upon  instruction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ambassador  A.  G.  Kirk  at  Moscow  on  October 1 
delivered  the  following  note  to  the  Foreign  Office 
of  the  U.S.S.R.:  ,   .       . 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  bring  to 
Your  Excellency's  attention  the  matter  of  the  U.&. 
merchant  vessel,  Kimball  R.  Smith.    The  vessel  is 
of  the  N-3  type,  having  a  steel  hull,  single  deck 
with  full  scantling,  vertical  stem  and  cruiser  stern 
It  is  258  feet  in  length,  has  1885  gross ^tons,  and 
dead  weight  of  2778  tons.    The  Kimball  R.  Smith 
left  Pusan,  Korea  on  September  20  with  a  cargo  of 
salt  destined  for  Kunsan,  Korea.     It  is  on  loan 
from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Government  of 
the  Kepublic  of  Korea.    Title  to  the  vessel  rests 
with  the  United   States  Government   although, 
while  on  loan,  the  vessel  operates  under  the  hag 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.    Ship  papers  on  board 
the  vessel  include  an  Affidavit  of  Title  verified  by 
the  American  Consul  General,  Yokohama :  pro- 
visional load  line  certificate  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Shipping  dated  May  28,  1949 
an  International  Load  Line  Certificate  issued  July 
8, 1949  and  two  United  States  Bureau  of  Shipping 
Surveys  dated  February  28  and  May  14,  1949 

r6SD6CtlVGly«  r* 

The  two  American  officials  of  the  United  States 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  sailed  with 
the  vessel  as  advisors  to  the  Korean  crew,  Ine 
officials  are  Alfred  T.  Meschter  bearing  American 
diplomatic  passport  No.  783  dated  April  1,  1949 
and  Albert  Willis,  having  American  diplomatic 
passport  No.  834,  dated  April  6, 1949. 

On  September  24  the  Pyongyang  radio  station 
in  Korea  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Kimball  K. 
Smith  at  the  port  of  Chinnampo  on  September  22. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  further  word  has  been 
received,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  the  Soviet 
Government  would  lend  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  location  of  the  vessel,  the  welfare  of  the 
two  American  officials,  and  would  facilitate  the 
prompt  departure  of  the  officials  and  the  vessel 
in  order  that  they  may  proceed  to  the  port  ot 
original  destination. 


Greek    Writer    Receives    First    Grant 
Under  Smith- IVIundt  Act 

Elias  Venezis,  one  of  the  leading  writers  oi 
present  day  Greece,  has  just  received  the  first  grant 
awarded  by  the  State  Department  in  the  Easterr 
Hemisphere  under  the  program  authorized  by  the! 
Smith-Mundt  Act  for  the  international  exchang< 
of  leaders  and  specialists.  Grants  under  this  pro 
gram,  which  represents  one  phase  of  a  broad  in 
formation  and  educational  exchange,  are  awarde( 
to  persons  who  have  attained  outstanding  prom 
inence  in  their  fields  of  specialization,  and  wh 
can  also  serve  effectively  in  furthering  a  spirit  o 
understanding  and  friendship  between  the  Unite. 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr  Venezis  came  to  this  country  on  his  own  im 
tiative  some  2  months  ago  for  the  purpose  ot  ot, 
taining  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  America  an 
the  American  way  of  life,  which  he  plans  to  incoj 
porate  into  a  book  to  be  published  on  his  retur 
to  Greece.  Since  his  arrival  here,  he  has  visite 
cities  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  including  m 
York,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  and  Ch 
cago.  He  has  been  awarded  a  grant  to  enable  hi; 
to  remain  here  for  an  additional  2  months  and  i 
continue  his  observations  in  other  sections  ot  t\ 

country.  ,      ,  1 

Mr  Venezis  was  one  of  the  million  and  a  na 
Greeks  who  fled  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece  in  t 
great  exodus  of  1922  and  literary  expression  to  tH 
experience  has  been  given  in  some  of  his  works. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  M 
Venezis  has  been  giving  his  impressions  of  til 
country  in  a  series  of  talks  on  the  Voice  of  Anu- 
ica,  including  one  on  the  Chicago  Music  Festn 
in  August,  on  Times  Square,  and  on  the  City  f 
Washington.  He  plans  to  continue  these  tals 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  trip  and  to  pi- 
lish  a  series  of  articles  on  his  impressions  of  U 
United  States  in  one  of  Greece's  leading  da? 
papers,  Vima. 


Chinese  National  Anniversary 
Celebrated 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

President  Truman  on  October  10  sent  the} 
lowing  message  to  the  Acting  President  of  GhM 
Li  Tsung-Jen. 

On  this  national  anniversary  I  extend  to  Yi 
Excellency  and  to  the  people  of  China  the  sin* 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  State. 
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Release  of  Earmarked  Gold  in  Japan 


leleased  to  the  press  October  5 


IRECTIVE    TO    THE    SUPREME    COMMANDER 
OR  THE  ALLIED  POWERS' 

Whereas  in  international  law  and  monetary 
ractice  m  the  absence  of  clear  proof  of  a  contrary 
itent  the  earmarking  of  gold  transfers  the  title  to 
ich  gold  and  the  right  to  the  possession  thereof 
the  person  m  whose  name  the  gold  is  earmarked 
on  the  same  force  and  effect  as  transfer  of  title 
companied  by  physical  transfer; 
Whereas  there  is  held  under  your  control  in 
ipan  a  quantity  of  gold  bullion  earmarked  by 
ipanese  authorities  before  the  surrender  of  Ja- 
n  tor  the  Government  of  France  and  the  Gov- 
ametn  of  Thailand,  their  agents  or  nationals; 
Whereas  France  and  Thailand  are  members  of 
e  United  Nations,  and 

Whereas  it  is  your  responsibility  pursuant  to 
irt  II,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Basic  Post-Surrender 
•hey  for  Japan,  Directive  Serial  No.  82  to  pro- 
^interests,  assets  and  rights  of  all  Mem- 
v       I     Rnite,d  Nations  and  their  nationals, 
1  ou  should  release  to  the  duly  accredited  rep- 
:entatives  of  the  Governments  of  France  and 
iailand  gold  held  in  Japan  earmarked  before 
>  surrender  of  Japan  for  them,  their  agents  or 
tiona  s  and  permit  the  assignment  or  removal  of 
in  gold  in  accordance  with  international  mone- 
y  practice,  except  for  any  portion  of  the  gold 
which  you  determine  that  the  Government  of 
pan  or  its  agents  did  not  have  good  title  at  the 
ie  of  earmarking,  and  any  portion  which  was 
nsterred  by  Japan  in  compensation  for  prop- 
s' which  has  subsequently  been  restituted  in  ac- 
dance  with  policy  directives  transmitted  to  you 
'suant  to  the  terms  of  Reference  of  the  Far 
stern  Commission.     The  determination  of  the 
tion  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  in  the  im- 
hately  preceding  sentence,  if  any,  should  be 
subject  of  direct  negotiations  by  you  with  the 
mant  government. 

5.  PRESENTS  MEMORANDUM  TO  FEC» 

Ipon  the  instructions  of  my  government  I  de- 
» to  make  the  following  statement  concerning 
ober  24,   7949 


the  problem  of  the  gold  in  Japan  earmarked  for 
I  ranee  and  Thailand  and  the  announced  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  directive  to  the 
bupreme  Commander  to  release  the  gold  to  those 
countries. 

The  decision  of  my  government  that  the  gold 
should  be  released  was  made  after  extended  study 
of  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  and  after  thorough 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved.    My  gov- 

unXnbtTClKded'  firlt' that  France  and  ThUand 
undoubtedly  became  the  owners  of  the  gold  both 

under  international  monetary  practice  and  the 

ordinary  law  governing  commercial  transactions. 

tr»LTm  !U£  °ig0ld  is  an  accePted  method  of 
transferring  title  thereto,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
financial  authorities  of  this  Government,  should 
be  treated  m  good  faith  as  an  accepted  method  of 
interna  mnal  payment.  In  the  present  cases  these 
earmarkmgs  were  not  only  registered  in  the  books 
ot  the  Japanese  banks  but  specific  gold  bars  were 
fc  y  parked  and  seg/egated^nd  acWvl! 

anrBankof  ThSt0ldy/°r  the  Bank  of  ^dochina 
and  Bank  of  Thailand  respectively  were  executed 

My  government  has  concluded  that  there  are  no 

considerations  to  justify  disregarding  the  proper?? 

rights  of  France  and  Thailand.    £  a  nX  of 

hit  mucf o'f  T^ll  n0t  JaPaneSe-  SlataS 
that  much  of  the  gold  was  transferred  during  a 
period  when  the  countries  concerned  were  3  war" 
with  certain  of  the  members  of  the  FE0  or  Were 
under  enemy  occupation.  There  is  nothing  in  i™ 
ternational  law,  however,  which  makes  compel S- 

0  anne0ut?aT  nS"bdiiSerViCeS  illega1'  ^he/made 
power  ThPrp?.1!^1"611^  °r  an  oc^pied-enemy 
ofThe  Allld  Pnw  lmg'  rre°Ver' in  the  Practice 
ments  in  £  T-  ?  the  P°stwar  Sold  settle- 
ments in  Europe  which  could  justify  disregard 
mg  the  present  transfers.  No  efforts  wSefnadB 
m  those  settlements  to  set  aside  transfer    of  gofd 

which  wT  P°7erS  6XCePt  in  the  ca*e  of  gold 
which  had  been  looted.  Since  the  present  case 
involves  the  ownership  of  physical  property  tit  e 
to_which_was  Awfully  transferredfit  is  entirely 

1  Issued  on  Oct.  3,1949. 

the  pStf!  man  e  ^.Major-General  Frank  R.  McCoy  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  meeting  on  Sept.  15, 1949 
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distinct  from  monetary  claims  which  these  and 
other  countries  may  have  in  consequence  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  during  the  war. 
Mv  government  agrees  entirely  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  assets  and  foreign  exchange  resour- 
ces to  pay  monetary  claims  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  competing  claims  arising  out  ot  the 
war  and  the  occupation.  ,,.!.*      *„;«, 

Lastly,  my  government  concluded  that  notwith- 
standing thi  lalues  involved  this  matter  does  not 
present  a  policy  question  which  is  appropriate  for 
consideration  oy  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
but  rather  the  implementation  by  the  Supreme 
Commander,  under  a  supplementary  directive  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  paragraph  III  of  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Fec,  of  the  general  decision  of  the  *  ar  past- 
ern Commission  with  respect  to  the  assets  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals. 
The  directive  which  my  government  proposes  to 
issue  thus  is  of  an  administrative  nature  and  does 
not  determine  any  policy  questions  which  tall 
within  the  province  of  this  Commission. 

In  response  to  the  specific  request  of  the  Aus- 
tralian member  my  government  has  prepared  and 
will  circulate  to  the  members  here  a  memorandum 
giving  certain  factual  information  about  the 
transactions  involved.  As  indicated  previously 
my  government  intends  shortly  to  issue  the  pro- 
posed directive,  which  will  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Replies  to  Queries  at  163rd  FEC  Meeting 

1.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  earmarked  for 
France  and  Thailand  is  approximately  $81,000,000 
of  which  $37,300,000  (approximately  33,000,000 
grams)  is  earmarked  for  the  Bank  of  Indochina 
and  $43,700,000  (approximately  38,800,000  grams) 
for  the  Bank  of  Thailand. 

2  (a)    20,777,000  grams  of  gold  were  earmarked 
for  the  Bank  of  Indochina  pursuant  to  a  commer- 
cial agreement  made  on  May  6,  1941.    Under  this 
agreement  yen  accruing  to  the  credit  of  Indochina 
were  converted  from  time  to  time  into  gold,     lne 
commodities    supplied    by    Indochina    consisted 
principally  of  rubber  and  rice.     The  last  earmark- 
ing under  this  arrangement  was  in  May,  1943. 
Under  a  further  agreement,  for  the  use  of  French 
ships  by  the  Japanese,  one-third  of  the  yen  paid 
to  Indochina  were  converted  by  earmarking  gold. 
Under  this  agreement  439,000  grams  of  gold  were 
earmarked  for  the  Bank  of  Indochina  in  May  1943. 
The  balance,  11,840,000  grams  of  gold,  was  ear- 
marked in  payment  for  supplies  purchased  by  the 
occupation  forces  in  Indochina,  one-third  of  the 
yen  accruing  to  Indochina  being  subject  to  conver- 
sion.  The  last  earmarking  under  this  arrangement 
was  in  September  1942. 
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(b)    Gold  was  earmarked  for  Thailand  under  I 
Continued        a  series  of  arrangements  whereby  yen  credits  were 
established  by  the  Japanese  m  payment  for  baht 
credits  given  by  Thailand  to  Japan,  a  portion  ot 
the  yen  to  be  converted  into  gold.    The  first  such 
agreements,    in    1941,    involved   the  granting   of 
credits  to  finance  trade  between  the  two  countries 
The  later  advances  of  baht  were  made  as  a  result' 
of  demands  by  the  Japanese  military.    In  both 
cases  the  primary  commodity  purchased  by  the 
Japanese  was  rice;  other  important  commodities 
were  tin  and  rubber.    The  goods  and  services 
were  supplied  by  Thailand  from  early  1941  until 
the  middle  of  1945.  j 

3  (a)  Gold  was  earmarked  for  the  -bank  ot 
Indochina  in  1941,  1942,  and  1943.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  gold  was  earmarked  be- 
fore December  7,  1941. 

(b)  Gold  was  earmarked  for  Thailand  between 
August  28, 1941,  and  July  5, 1945,  inclusive.  t 

4  In  all  cases,  specific  bars  were  physically 
marked  and  segregated,  and  acknowledgments  oi 
custody  for  the  Bank  of  Indochina  or  the  Ban! 
of  Thailand,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  executed 
The  Thai  Government  under  the  agreements  wai 
permitted  to  inspect  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Japai 
and  is  in  possession  of  full  documentation  indicat 
ing  the  specific  bars  owned  by  and  set  aside  to 
it  Some  gold,  not  included  in  the  amount  no* 
under  earmark,   was   physically   transferred  t; 

Thailand.  ,,,,,,      T 

5.  The  total  amount  of  gold  held  by  Japan  a 
the  time  of  surrender  was  approximately  182,01^ 
000  grams  (including  gold  under  earmark).  \ 
6  The  following  amounts  of  gold  found  li 
Japan  are  under  earmark  in  addition  to  that  eai 
marked  for  Thailand  and  France: 

(a) .  Gold  bars  aggregating  213,927  2  grams  ai 
earmarked  for  the  Bank  of  Italy..  This  earmarl 
ing  was  made  in  1942  pursuant  to  a  transacts 
whereby  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  purchase 
United  States  dollars  from  the  Italian  Goven 
ment  for  Japanese  diplomatic  purposes  in  Argei 
tina  and  Chile,  undertaking  to  make  repaymei 
in  Japan,  40  percent  in  yen  and  60  percent  in  go 
bullion.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  with  respe, 
to  the  release  of  this  gold. 

(b).  There  are  607,268.9  grams  of  gold  mid 
earmark  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chin 
an  agent  of  the  Japanese  puppet  regime  m  Chin 
These  ingots  were  produced  from  gold  mined 
occupied  China  and  sent  to  Japan  for  refinuj 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  China  purchasl 
the  gold  from  the  mining  company,  but  the  got 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  Japi 
The  Supreme  Commander  has  indicated  that  I 
is  treating  this  gold  as  looted  and  is  submits 
the  question  of  its  disposition  to  the  Bestatut* 
Advisory  Committee  in  Tokyo  for  a  rec°mmenj 
tion  whether  restitution  should  be  made  to  U4 
under  Far  Eastern  Commission  directives. 
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)epartment  Leases  "Prospect  House" 

Released  to  the  press  October  lj] 

eSdeSj?  o7  u^f1  ^  °epartment  <*  State  leased  the 
esidence  of  Mrs.   James  Forrestal,  widow  of  the   late 

'!thetheryril?1enSe'  f°\  a  Peri0d  t0  run  t0  J™e  3o"l950? 

Aspect  Avenue  T%w*L  ^  resideDce-  lo^ted  at  3508 
robpect  Avenue,  NW.  and  known  as  "Prospect  House  " 

The  Department  expects  to  have  the  House  in  oDenrion 

EDgvNTmber  L     The  first  distinguXd  guest  wiU 
•obably  be  His  Imperial  Maiestv  Th«  Sh,hTi  ^ 

j  arrives  in  Washington  NoveSbei ?m P      °    Iran  When 


ppointment  of  Officers 

fiTcheTfaTransSo\rttearn.apChief  °f  the  Aviation  Di^°°. 
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FORKING  IN  THE  U.N.-A  CHALLENGE 
fO  BETTER  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


Iddress  by  President  Truman  '■ 


PRESIDENT  ROMULO,  Mr.  LlE,  DISTINGUISHED 
Representatives,  and  Fellow  Guests  :  We 
have  come  together  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
te  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
ons.  These  are  the  most  important  buildings  in 
ie  world,  for  they  are  the  center  of  man's  hope  for 
sace  and  a  better  life.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
itions  of  the  world  will  work  together  to  make 
at  hope  a  reality. 

This  occasion  is  a  source  of  special  pride  to  the 
:ople  of  the  United  States.  We  are  deeply  con- 
ious  of  the  honor  of  having  the  permanent  head- 
larters  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  country.  At 
>  same  time,  we  know  how  important  it  is  that 
e  people  of  other  nations  should  come  to  know 
first  hand  the  work  of  this  world  organization, 
consider  it  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
nted  Nations  should  hold  meetings  from  time  to 
ne  m  other  countries  when  that  can  be  done.  For 
^  United  Nations  must  draw  its  inspiration  from 
'  people  of  every  land;  it  must  be  truly  repre- 
'tative  of  and  responsive  to  the  peoples  of  the 
nd  whom  it  was  created  to  serve. 

nificance  of  U.N.  Day 

^TtT^T  markS  "  MW  Sta^e  *  the  growth 

*e  United  Nations.    It  is  fitting  that  it  should 

Place  on  United  Nations  Day,  the  fourth  an- 

H  °f  th?  day  the  Chai"ter  entered  into 
faring  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  this 

ionsnZT      I   Buildin&  of   the   permanent   United 
;     eased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
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organization  has  become  a  powerful  force  for  pro- 
moting peace  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  construction  of  this  new  head- 
quarters is  tangible  proof  of  the  steadfast  faith  of 
the  members  in  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the 
organization,  and  of  our  determination  that  it 
shall  become  more  and  more  effective  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Charter  embodies  the  hopes  and  ideals  of 
men  everywhere.  Hopes  and  ideals  are  not  static. 
They  are  dynamic,  and  they  give  life  and  vigor  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuing growth  and  evolution  of  the  organization 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  world's  peoples 
We  hope  that  eventually  every  nation  on  earth  will 
be  a  fully  qualified  and  loyal  member. 

We  who  are  close  to  the  United  Nations  some- 
times forget  that  it  is  more  than  the  procedures 
the  councils,  and  the  debates,  through  which  it 
operates.  We  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
organization  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  —  the  renunciation  of  aggres- 
sion and  the  joint  determination  to  build  a  better 
life. 

But  if  we  overlook  this  fact,  we  will  fail  to  real- 
ize the  strength  and  power  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  will  fail  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  this 
new  force  that  has  been  created  in  the  affairs  of  our 
time. 

A  World  Compact 

The  United  Nations  is  essentially  an  expression 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man's  aspirations.  The 
Charter  clearly  shows  our  determination  that  in- 
ternational problems  must  be  settled  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
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Because  the  United  Nations  is  the  dynamic  ex- 
pression of  what  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  desire, 
because  it  sets  up  a  standard  of  right  and  justice 
for  all  nations,  it  is  greater  than  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  compact  that  underlies  the  United  IS  a- 
tions  cannot  be  ignored— and  it  cannot  be  in- 
fringed or  dissolved. 

We  in  the  United  States,' in  the  course  ol  our 
own  history,  have  learned  what  it  means  to  set  up 
an  organization  to  give  expression  to  the  common 
desire  for  peace  and  unity.  Our  Constitution  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  the  people  that  there  should  be 
a  United  States.  And  through  toil  and  struggle 
the  people  made  their  will  prevail. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think,  the  Charter  and  the 
organization  served  by  these  buildings  express  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  world  that  there  shall  be  a 
United  Nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  member  coun- 
tries are  of  one  mind  on  all  issues.  The  contro- 
versies which  divide  us  go  very  deep.  We  should 
understand  that  these  buildings  are  not  a  monu- 
ment to  the  unanimous  agreement  of  nations  on  all 
things.  But  they  signify  one  new  and  important 
fact.  They  signify  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  of  one  mind  in  their  determination  to  solve 
their  common  problems  by  working  together. 

Social  and  Economic  Forces 

Our  success  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  meas- 
ured not  only  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  meet  and 
master  political  controversies.  We  have  learned 
that  political  controversies  grow  out  of  social  and 
economic  problems.  If  the  people  of  the  world  are 
to  live  together  in  peace,  we  must  work  together  to 
establish  the  conditions  that  will  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  peace. 

For  this  reason,  our  success  will  also  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  individual 
human  beings  are  realized.  And  it  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  of  our  economic  and  social 

progress.  . 

These  fundamental  facts  are  recognized  both  in 
the  language  of  the  Charter  and  in  the  activities 
in  which  the  United  Nations  has  been  engaged 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  Charter  plainly 
makes  respect  for  human  rights  by  nations  a  mat- 
ter of  international  concern.  The  member  na- 
tions have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  re- 
gard for  human  rights  is  indispensable  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  progress.  They  have  learned 
that  disregard  of  human  rights  is  the  beginning 
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of  tyranny  and,  too  often,  the  beginning  of  wai| 
For  these  reasons,  the  United  Nations  has  de 
voted  much  of  its  time  to  fostering  respect  fo> 
human  rights.  The  General  Assembly  has  adopts 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights  an< 
the  Convention  on  Genocide.  Other  importan 
measures  in  this  field  are  under  study. 

I  am  confident  that  this  great  work  will  g 
steadily  forward.  The  preparation  of  a  Covenan 
on  Human  Eights  by  the  Human  Eights  Commit 
sion  is  a  task  with  which  the  United  States  is  deepl 
concerned.  We  believe  strongly  that  the  attorn- 
ment of  basic  civil  and  political  rights  for  men  an, 
women  everywhere— without  regard  to  race,  lai 
guage,  or  religion— is  essential  to  the  peace  we  ai 
seeking.  We  hope  that  the  Covenant  on  Huma 
Eights  will  contain  effective  provisions  regardiri 
freedom  of  information.  The  minds  of  men  mu 
be  free  from  artificial  and  arbitrary  restraints  : 
order  that  they  may  seek  the  truth  and  apply  the 
intelligence  to  the  making  of  a  better  world. 

Another  field  in  which  the  United  Nations 
undertaking  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  peacef 
world  is  that  of  economic  development.    Today, 
least  half  of  mankind  lives  in  dire  poverty.    Hu 
dreds  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  Is 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.    We  car- 
achieve  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  in 
world  until  the  standard  of  living  in  underc- 
veloped  areas  is  raised. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  urged  the  launc 
ing  of  a  vigorous  and  concerted  effort  to  app1 
modern  technology  and  capital  investment  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  these  peoples.    These  areas  neec 
large  expansion  of  investment  and  trade.   In  orci 
for  this  to  take  place,  they  also  need  the  app  i< 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skills, 
their  basic  problems-producing  more  food,  i 
proving  health  and  sanitation,  making  use  of  tn 
natural  resources,  and  educating  their  people. 
To  meet  these  needs,  the  United  Nations  and 
agencies  are  preparing  a  detailed  program 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  last  sumr; 
defined  the  basic  principles  which  should  und: 
lie  this  program.  The  General  Assembly  is  r 
completing  and  perfecting  the  initial  plans.  - 
fact  that  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Assem' 
voted  unanimously  for  the  resolution  on  techn  < 
assistance  shows  that  this  is  a  common  cause  wt- 
commands  united  support.  Although  differe 
may  arise  over  details  of  the  program,  I  lervei 
Department  of  Sfafe  Bull* 


hope  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
remain  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family. 

The  United  States  intends  to  play  its  full  part  in 
his  great  enterprise.  We  are  already  carrying  on 
i  number  of  activities  in  this  field.  I  shall  urge  the 
Congress,  when  it  reconvenes  in  January,  to  give 
ligh  priority  to  proposals  which  will  make  possi- 
)le  additional  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment. 

Majority  Atomic  Energy  Plan 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  one  other  problem  which 
s  of  major  concern  to  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
he  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Ever  since  the  first  atomic  weapon  was  de- 
eloped,  a  major  objective  of  United  States  policy 
as  been  a  system  of  international  control  of 
tomic  energy  that  would  assure  effective  prohibi- 
ion  of  atomic  weapons,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
romote  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  by  all 
ations. 

In  November  1945,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of 
te  United  Kingdom,  Prime  Minister  King  of 
'anada,  and  I  agreed  that  the  problem  of  inter- 
ational  control  of  atomic  energy  should  be  re- 
ared to  the  United  Nations.  The  establishment 
f  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
on  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  session  of 
ie  General  Assembly. 

That  Commission  worked  for  three  years  on  the 
roblem.  It  developed  a  plan  of  control  which  re- 
acted valuable  contributions  by  almost  every 
rantry  represented  on  the  Commission.  This 
Ian  of  control  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
ie  General  Assembly  on  November  4,  1948. 

This  is  a  good  plan.  It  is  a  plan  that  can  work, 
id  more  important,  it  is  a  plan  that  can  be  effec- 
ve  in  accomplishing  its  purpose.    It  is  the  only 

an  so  far  developed  that  would  meet  the  techni- 

I  requirements  of  control,  that  would  make  pro- 
jbition  of  atomic  weapons  effective,  and  at  the 
me  time  promote  the  peaceful  development  of 
|omic  energy  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

|  We  support  this  plan  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
!>rt  it  unless  and  until  a  better  and  more  effective 
| an  is  put  forward.    To  assure  that  atomic  energy 

II  be  devoted  to  man's  welfare  and  not  to  his 
iStruction  is  a  continuing  challenge  to  all  nations 
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and  all  peoples.  The  United  States  is  now,  and 
will  remain,  ready  to  do  its  full  share  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Goals  in  Human  Relations 

Respect  for  human  rights,  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic development,  and  a  system  for  control  of 
weapons  are  requisites  to  the  kind  of  world  we 
seek.  We  cannot  solve  these  problems  overnight, 
but  we  must  keep  everlastingly  working  at  them 
in  order  to  reach  our  goal. 

No  single  nation  can  always  have  its  own  way, 
for  these  are  human  problems,  and  the  solution  of 
human  problems  is  to  be  found  in  negotiation  and 
mutual  adjustment. 

The  challenge  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
challenge  of  human  relations,  and  not  of  imper- 
sonal natural  forces.  The  real  dangers  confront- 
ing us  today  have  their  origins  in  outmoded  habits 
of  thought,  in  the  inertia  of  human  nature,  and  in 
preoccupation  with  supposed  national  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  common  good. 

As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  patience,  the  spirit  of  reasonableness, 
and  hard  work  will  solve  the  most  stubborn  politi- 
cal problems.  We  are  convinced  that  individual 
rights  and  social  and  economic  progress  can  be 
advanced  through  international  cooperation. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  betterment  of  human  rela- 
tions. Our  vision  is  of  a  better  world  in  which  men 
and  nations  can  live  together,  respecting  one  an- 
other's rights  and  cooperating  in  building  a  better 
life  for  all.  Our  efforts  are  made  in  the  belief  that 
men  and  nations  can  cooperate,  that  there  are  no 
international  problems  which  men  of  good  will 
cannot  solve  or  adjust. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lie,  the  laying  of  this  corner- 
stone is  an  act  of  faith— our  unshakable  faith  that 
the  United  Nations  will  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  great  tasks  for  which  it  was  created. 

But  "faith  without  works  is  dead."  We  must 
make  our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  Charter  as 
strong  as  the  steel  in  this  building.  We  must  pur- 
sue the  objectives  of  the  Charter  with  resolution  as 
firm  as  the  rock  on  which  this  building  rests.  We 
must  conduct  our  affairs  foursquare  with  the 
Charter,  in  terms  as  true  as  this  cornerstone. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  United  Nations  will 
endure  and  will  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
well-being  to  mankind. 
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WHAT  DOES  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDIZATION 
MEAN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES? 


oy  Joseph  A.  Greemoald1 


The  best  way  to  explain  what  international 
standardization  means  to  the  United  States  is  to 
describe  our  economic  foreign  policy  and  how  in- 
ternational standardization  can  contribute  to  that 
policy. 

After  two  world  wars  and  a  number  of  world 
depressions,  we  realize  that  neither  political  nor 
economic  isolationism  is  possible  for  the  United 
States.    The  United  States  must  recognize  its  eco- 
nomic leadership  and  must  be  prepared  to  do  its 
part  in  reestablishing  sound  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world.    At  the  American  Legion 
Convention  this  year  the  President  said,  "World 
prosperity  is  necessary  to  world  peace.    Further- 
more, world  prosperity  is  necessary  to  our  own 
prosperity  in  the  United  States."     Our  foreign 
economic  policy  will  promote  our  national  pros- 
perity in  the  long  run  through  the  restoration  of 
the  economy  of  Europe  and  other  war-devastated 
areas  and  through  the  revival  of  world  trade.    It 
will  also  result  in  many  direct  and  immediate 
political  and  economic  benefits.     We  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  self-defeating 
policies  of  economic  nationalism. 

Economic  Objectives 

By  greatly  oversimplifying  it,  our  economic 
foreign  policy  can  be  reduced  to  two  objectives: 
(1)  increasing  world  production  and  (2)  reducing 
barriers  to  trade.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  building  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  par- 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Standard  Association  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct. 
13,  1949. 
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ticularly  the  International  Bank,  the  InternatioJ 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  proposed  Internatiotf 
Trade  Organization.  The  United  States  also  il 
tiated  action  to  reduce  tariffs  reciprocally  throii 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  si 
to  help  put  Europe  on  its  feet  through  the  Eii> 
pean  Eecovery  Program.  The  proposed  techrii 
assistance  program  for  underdeveloped  arJ 
based  on  Point  4  of  the  President's  inaugural  J 
dress,  is  designed  to  promote  a  progressive  risfi 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world,  whl 
is  our  best  insurance  of  a  peaceful  future. 

It  is  felt  that  our  ultimate  foreign  policy 

jectives  can  be  achieved  by  promoting  the  free  flfl 

of  goods  across  national  borders  in  ever  increas  j 

quantities.    The  economic  destruction  and  dislo 

tion  resulting  from  the  war  makes  it  necessary 

take  certain  steps  toward  restoring  the  prodj 

tive  capacity  of  our  friendly  neighbors  along  v 

our  efforts  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade.    In  the  I 

derdeveloped  areas,  we  must  help  the  people  le' 

modern  agricultural  and  industrial  methods  toe 

able  them  to  make  an  increased  contribution  to 

expanding  world  economy  and  a  balanced  wd 

trade.   Thus  the  European  Recovery  Program  I 

the  proposed  Point  4  program  are  essential  p| 

of  our  economic  foreign  policy.    It  is  obvioil 

impossible  to  carry  on  trade  which  implies  an* 

change  of  goods  when  one  of  the  parties  has  if 

of  the  goods.    Consequently,  we  must  assist  of 

nations  in  increasing  their  production.    As  t| 

programs  become  successful  and  as  foreign  g| 

compete  with  ours,  the  benefits  of  these  progri 

to  the  United  States  may  appear  obscure. 

may  even  be  accused  of  "cutting  our  own  thro* 
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lustification  of  the  Aid  Programs 

In  justification  of  these  programs,  it  has  been 
jointed  out  that  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
sountries  for  many  vital  minerals  and  other  raw 
naterials.  It  is  stated  that  without  foreign  trade, 
nany  of  our  industries  would  suffer.  It  is  also 
trgued  that  we  need  to  sell  many  things  abroad ; 
hat  we  must  have  foreign  markets  for  our  cot- 
on,  wheat,  and  tobacco ;  and  that  our  prosperity 
rould  be  seriously  damaged  if  the  export  of  our 
>roducts  were  cut  off.  To  these  arguments  should 
ie  added  one  based  on  the  traditional  principles 
if  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Rather  than  think- 
ug  of  our  programs  for  increasing  production 
broad  as  something  which  will  ultimately  result 
a  competition  for  United  States  producers,  it 
hould  be  remembered  that  human  wishes  and  de- 
ires  are  infinite.  Advertising,  moreover,  is  con- 
tantly  creating  new  desires.  It  should  be  possible, 
herefore,  to  have  a  continuously  expanding  world 
rade. 

The  need  for  thinking  in  terms  of  the  indefinite 
xpandability  of  consumers'  wishes  cannot  be  em- 
hasized  too  strongly.  The  American  system  of 
ree  competitive  enterprise  is  not  based  upon 
ie  theory  of  the  mature  or  contracting  economy. 
)ne  can  be  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  when 
ie  wartime  backlog  of  demand  for  durable  goods 
as  been  exhausted,  American  industry,  operating 
nder  a  profit  motive,  will  not  rely  upon  the  re- 
lacement  demand,  but  will  develop  new  products 
'hich  American  and  foreign  consumers  will  pur- 
tase.  In  many  cases  these  new  products  will  be 
nprovements  on  old  ideas,  such  as  ball  point  pens, 
n  other  cases,  the  innovation  may  be  something 
ke  the  automobile,  which  will  in  turn  start  off  a 
'emendous  chain  of  allied  products  and  indus- 
ies.  The  future  expansion  of  trade  and  pro- 
uction  will  very  likely  be  in  the  area  of  many  of 
ie  products  and  devices  now  used  by  Buck  Rogers, 
aising  production  and  standards  of  living  in 
tiderdeveloped  areas  will  introduce  the  people  in 
lese  areas  to  new  products  and  give  them  the  ef- 
'ctive  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  them. 
eduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

In  encouraging  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
iternational  trade,  the  United  States  is  found- 
g  its  policy  upon  the  basic  philosophy  which 
is  enabled  it  to  achieve  the  greatest  level  of  pro- 
iction  in  history.  We  are  convinced  that  a  sys- 
m  of  free  competitive  enterprise  is  the  best  way 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  people 
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throughout  the  world  and  preserving  to  them  the 
benefits  of  democracy.  Under  this  system  the 
decisions  regarding  what  is  to  be  produced  are 
made  by  the  impartial  forces  of  the  market.  The 
freedom  derived  from  this  system  could  be  called 
the  "freedom  of  choice"— a  freedom  characterized 
by  the  democratic  process  of  "one  dollar— one 
vote."  The  benefits  of  specialization  are  lost  when 
artificial  barriers,  whether  private  or  govern- 
mental, distort  the  production  pattern  which  would 
be  established  in  a  free  competitive  system.  Fur- 
thermore, where  these  barriers  limit  production  or 
trade,  the  decisions  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  voter  or  consumer  with  dollars,  and  his  freedom 
of  choice  is  restricted. 

Competition  and  Standardization  in  Trade 

The  postwar  trend  has  been  away  from  free 
enterprise  and  free  trade.  Competition  is  gener- 
ally considered  something  which  came  and  went 
with  Adam  Smith.  But  23  nations  adhered  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  provides  a  mechanism  for  reducing  gov- 
ernmental barriers  to  trade,  and  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  begun  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  private  restrictive  business  practices  and 
cartels  upon  national  productivity.  International 
standardization  can  help  in  restoring  some  degree 
of  competition  in  international  trade. 

Aid  of  Standardization  to  American  Business 

In  implementing  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy  through  international  standardization,  the 
benefits  will  accrue  not  only  on  the  rather  idealistic 
level  of  promoting  world  peace  and  prosperity, 
but  also  on  the  dollar-and-cents  level  of  increasing 
American  foreign  trade.     For  example,  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  international  unification   of 
sound  track  location  on  16  mm.  sound  film  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  American  motion  picture 
industry  to  sell  its  products  abroad.     In  this  case 
the  benefits  were  equally  important  in  the  field  of 
ideas,  because  we  have  been  able,  through  Ameri- 
can motion  pictures,  to  present  our  way  of  life  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth.     The  adoption  of  dif- 
ferent television  standards  in  various  countries 
may  impede  the  flow  of  ideas  through  this  new 
medium  as  well  as  impede  the  sale  of  television  sets 
across  national  borders.     And  different  electrical 
voltages  and  cycles  continue  to  make  use  of  Ameri- 
can electrical  appliances  abroad  difficult. 
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Standardization  Techniques 
in  World  Production 

With  respect  to  our  foreign  economic  policy  ob- 
jective of  increasing  world  production,  the  report 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Anglo-American  Coun- 
cil on  Productivity  is  significant.     It  is  the  view 
of  the  Council  that  low  cost  production  and  high 
productivity  can  be  obtained  only  by  utilizing 
standardization,  specialization,  and  simplification 
procedures  and  methods.     The  adoption  of  stan- 
dardization techniques  would  be  a  great  factor  in 
reestablishing  the  European  economy  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.    In  connection  with  the  Tech- 
nical   Assistance    Program    for    underdeveloped 
areas,  standardization  is  equally  important,  but 
the  emphasis  is  different.     In  providing  assistance 
to  these  countries,  attention  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily toward  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture, 
public  health,  and  resource  development.    Here 
the  question  of  inspection  and  grading  is  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  markets.     For  example, 
Liberia  produces  palm  oil  which  is  an  essential 
strategic  material  used  in  the  production  of  steel. 
The  "United  States  steel  industry,  however,  finds 
palm  oil  from  Liberia  unsatisfactory  because  of  its 
low  quality.    Thus  there  is  a  need  for  inspection 
and  grading  procedures  in  Liberia  which  we  hope 
will  bring  up  the  quality  of  Liberian  palm  oil. 
Our  economic  mission  in  Liberia  is  assisting  the 
Liberian  Government  in  establishing  a  grading 
and  inspection  service.    A  more  basic  requirement 
in  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  of  weight  and 
measurement.    It  is  hoped  that  these  standardiza- 
tion techniques  will  be   part  of  the  American 
know-how  which  we  will  transmit  to  the  indus- 
trially backward  countries  of  the  world. 

International  Standards  and  International  Trade 

International  standardization  can  play  an  even 
more  important  role  in  achieving  our  objective  of 
reducing  barriers  to  and  smoothing  the  flow  of  in- 
ternational trade.  The  lack  of  international  stand- 
ards often  results  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  goods 
from  a  particular  market  where  the  national  stand- 
ards of  the  consuming  country  differ  from  the 
standards  or  practice  in  the  producing  country. 
This  situation  is  most  undesirable  where  the  na- 
tional standards  are  made  compulsory  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  A  current  example  of 
this  type  of  situation  is  the  problem  met  by  Ameri- 


can automobile  manufacturers  in  marketing  cars; 
with  sealed  beam  headlights  in  Europe  and,  con- 
versely, the  difficulty  encountered  by  British  auto 
mobile  manufacturers  attempting  to  sell  in  certaii 
states  in  the  United  States.  Standards  can  als< 
be  used  to  obstruct  international  trade  when  the} 
are  adopted  by  organizations  and  private  manu 
facturers  to  exclude  the  products  of  other  manu 
facturers  from  a  certain  area.  However,  I  an 
sure  that  these  cases  are  not  very  numerous  an< 
they  constitute  abuses  of  standardization  and  it 
principles. 


Effect  of  Standardization  on 
Sales  of  American  Products 

On  the  other  hand,  effective  international  stand 

ardization  can  open  up  wider  markets  for  Amer 

can  products.     By  the  adoption  of  dimensions 

standards  the  problem  of  replacement  parts  an 

the  use  of  allied  products  will  no  longer  act  as 

deterrent  to  foreign  purchasing.    Inspection  an 

certification  procedures  will  instill  confidence  c 

the  part  of  foreign  buyers  and  encourage  sal* 

in  new  markets.    The  adoption  of  internation.' 

standards  of  quality  and  standards  of  fitness  f( 

purpose  or  performance  will  also  serve  to  mal 

it  easier   to  sell   goods   in   international  trad 

Standardization  also  enables  the  buyer  and  sell 

to  speak  the  same  language.    It  promotes  f  airne 

in  competition  and  puts  tenders  on  a  comparab 

basis  in  international  trade.    In  the  field  of  scie: 

tine  and  technological  research,  standardization 

also  important  in  connection  with  libraries,  doc 

mentation,  and  the  adoption  of  uniform  tern 

definitions,  and  symbols.     Standard  methods 

sampling  and  testing  are  important  for  resear 

as  well  as  trade. 

Since  international  standardization  is  almost  1 
the  same  category  as  virtue,  that  is,  most  peop 
are  in  favor  of  it,  it  should  not  be  necessary  I 
exhort  people  to  participate  in  international  star- 
ardization  projects.  However,  like  virtue,  evei- 
one  agrees  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  especially  ir 
their  neighbors,  but  not  everyone  takes  posits 
steps  to  do  something  about  it.  In  pointing  <jj 
the  advantages  that  will  flow  from  achieving  le 
objectives  of  our  economic  foreign  policy  andn 
indicating  the  role  of  international  standarizatlj 
in  implementing  that  policy,  the  desirability  A 
taking  active  steps  to  achieve  international  stal 
ardization  should  be  clear. 
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J.S.  Urges  System  of  Verification  in  Control  of  International  Armaments 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin : 


There  is  a  grave  responsibility  on  all  of  us  as 
nembers  of  this  Council  to  guard  against  deluding 
he  peoples  of  the  world  by  our  discussions  here 
n  the  subject  of  disarmament.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
ant  to  find  who  is  at  fault,  as  it  is  to  correct  mis- 
nderstanding. 

Disarmament  is  not  an  easy  business  or  a  simple 
usmess.  It  is  a  cruelty  and  a  fraud  to  make  it 
ppear  that  it  is. 

Anyone  who  is  thinking  scientifically  about  dis- 
rmament  knows  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  of 
enlevement  unless  it  is  approached  gradually  and 
n  a  basis  of  orderly  and  systematic  evolution. 

We  have  heard  much  involved  discussion  about 
he  necessity  of  developing  conditions  of  world 
onndence  before  disarming  and,  conversely,  dis- 
rming  m  order  to  engender  conditions  of  world 
onndence.  Actually  the  problem  is  not  as  circu- 
ir  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  rather  the  problem  of  the 
if  ant  who  must  learn  to  crawl  before  he  can  walk 
nd  leap.  It  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
opes  and  aspirations  of  men  to  make  them  think 
iat  by  some  magic  we  can  transform  ourselves 
iscantly  from  knights  to  bishops. 

Our  Soviet  colleagues  profess  a  great  impatience 
pout  this  matter  of  disarmament.  They  have 
jarged  over  and  over  again  that  the  separation 
r  atomic  weapons  from  all  other  weapons  for  sep- 
™» treatment  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
nd  the  Conventional  Armaments  Commission  was 
eliberately  planned  and  engineered  to  bring  about 

blockage  against  progress  in  both  fields.  They 
ave  proposed  an  across-the-board  disarmament 
t  one-third  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of 
»e  live  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
1  without  any  indication  of  how  such  a  hit-and- 
•iss  scheme    would    be    accomplished  and  with 
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almost  complete  indifference  as  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  authentic  and  verified  data  concerning 
the  armaments  and  armed  forces  to  be  thus  arbi- 
trarily divided.  They  have  scoffed  at  the  French 
census  and  verification  proposals  which  we  have 
now  before  us  as  an  idle  divertissement  from  the 
real  task  of  immediate  and  effective  disarmament.2 

But  how  can  these  things  all  be  accomplished  at 
once?  Have  the  Soviets  some  magic  formula  by 
which  they  can  do  many  things  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ?  If  so,  they  have  certainly  kept  it  com- 
pletely to  themselves  if  they  are  to  be  judged  on 
the  record  of  their  performances  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  in  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  objection  which 
they  have  made  the  core  of  all  of  their  arguments 
in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments — 
the  separation  of  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and 
atomic  weapons  for  consideration  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  from  the  field  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  which  was  turned 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  14,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

"The  text  of  the  French  resolution  of  Oct.  14  (S/1408/ 
rev.  1 )  states  : 

"The  Security  Council  recognizes  as  an  essential  part 
of  any  effective  system  of  disarmament  the  submission  by 
states  of  full  information  on  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces  together  with  adequate  procedures  for  com- 
plete verification  of  such  information. 

"As  regards  the  principle  of  submitting  information  on 
atomic  weapons,  the  Council  recalls  that  the  submission  of 
full  information  on  atomic  material  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing atomic  weapons,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions plan  of  control  and  prohibition  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  November  4,  1948,  to  ensure  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  to  ensure 
effective  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons." 
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over  to  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments.   How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  one 
and  the  same  body  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  have 
considered  together  the  widely  dissimilar  problems 
of  these  two  fields?    Surely  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  assignment  of  these  two  phases  of 
the  total  disarmament  problem  to  one  commission 
would  have  required  a  division  of  the  problem  into 
its  two  principal  parts  and  the  formation  of  sub- 
committees to  deal  with  them  separately.     Any 
attempt  to  deal  with  them  together  simultaneously 
would  have  resulted  in  utter  confusion  and  would 
have  left  us  today  far  short  of  the  substantial  prog- 
ress which  has  already  been  achieved  m  the  atomic 
field  and  the  more  limited  progress  attained  m  the 
area  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  blocking  of  this  progress 
was  the  objective  toward  which  our  Soviet  col- 
leagues were  striving.    What  I  do  call  upon  them 
to  demonstrate,  however,  is  how  the  work  of  either 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the  Conven- 
tional Armaments  Commission  has  in  any  way 
been  hampered  by  the  separation  of  the  one  from 
the  other.  .  .        . 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  areas  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
fused. They  do  not  understand  jurisdictional 
distinctions,  and  they  are  not  especially  interested 
in  trying  to  understand  them.  But  they  do  under- 
stand the  importance  of  one  person  or  one  body 
trying  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  they 
do  understand  the  importance  of  taking  first 
things  first.  ,  . 

Those  were  the  considerations  which  led  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  up  as  one  of  the  first 
items  of  its  business  in  the  First  General  Assembly 
of  January  1946  the  establishment  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  work  out  a  system  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  elimination  of 
atomic  weapons  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  That  decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  a  unanimous  decision,  and  the  proof 
of  its  wisdom  is  seen  clearly  in  the  events  which 
have  transpired  in  the  nearly  4  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  made. 

The  Soviet  representatives  have  tried  to  argue 
that  this  division  of  the  armaments  field  between 
two  commissions  was  deliberately  brought  about 
simply  to  make  it  possible  to  play  the  inaction  of 
one  commission  off  against  the  other.  The  com- 
plete refutation  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  evolving  a  complete  and  effective 
plan  of  control  of  atomic  energy  and  elimination 
of  atomic  weapons— a  plan  which  has  met  with  the 
acceptance  and  approval  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  a  record  of  action,  not  inaction — a  record 
which  could  not  have  been  achieved  had  the  prob- 
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lems  of  the  atomic  field  been  commingled  and  con- 
fused with  the  wholly  different  problems  in  the! 
field  of  conventional  armaments. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  more  than 
a  year's  head  start  on  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments.     The  record  of  its  achievement 
is  therefore,  a  greater  one.     But  the  Conventiona 
Armaments  Commission  has  made  progress  of  its 
own  as  we  have  witnessed  here  in  our  recent  con  j 
sideration  of  the  Commission's  second  progress 
report  and  as  we  are  now  witnessing  further  11 
our  consideration  of  the  French  census  and  yerifi 
cation  proposals.     Here  again  it  is  doubtful  i:  ■ 
even  this  admittedly  limited  progress  could  hav. 
been  achieved  had  the  two  fields  been  merged  to  | 
gether  for  single  treatment.  . 

3  We  have  recognized  from  the  very  beginnm; 
that  the  two  fields  are  intimately  related  to  eac! 
other— that  they  are  two  parts  or  phases  of  th, 
single  over-all  problem  of  disarmament.     But  w 
have  insisted  that  the  only  way  in  which  an; 
orderly  progress  could  be  achieved  was  to  des 
with  the  quite  different  problems  of  the  two  fielq; 
in  parallel  fashion  rather  than  in  the  comple 
mixture  the  Soviet  has  been  contending  for.        , 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  problem  of  tb 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  d 
atomic  weapons  is  of  an  entirely  different  natm 
from  the  problem  of  the  regulation  and  reductio' 
of  conventional  armaments.    Atomic  energy  post 
a  new  and  unique  problem  to  the  world.    The  m 
clear  fuels  used  or  produced  in  atomic  energ 
plants  are  the  same  nuclear  explosives  used  I 
atomic  weapons.     Their  conversion  from  one  t 
the  other  could  take  place  rapidly  and  withoi 
warning.     Therefore,  controls  over  such  plan 
must  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  which  ai 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  the  field  of  coi 
ventional  armaments. 

The  dispute  is  not  one  of  technical  niceties, 
is  one  based  on  considerations  of  common  sense  ai 
common  experience.     It  is  simply  a  matter  < 
taking  one  thing  at  a  time  in  order  to  get  som 
thing  done.    In  their  efforts  to  make  out  of  it  soff 
sinister  plot  by  the  majority,  the  Soviet  repr 
sentatives  have  been  trying  to  muddy  the  wate; 
so  that  they  will  fail  to  reflect  clearly  the  trl 
Soviet  countenance,  which  is  one  of  complete  ex- 
position to  any  real  plan  of  effective  disarmameij. 
The  same  attitude  has  been  evidenced  by  tl 
Soviet   in    advancing   their   one-third   disarm.- 
ment  proposal  and  in  their  opposition  to  the  ce- 
sus  and  verification  proposals  presently  pencil? 
before  us.     They  charge  that  these  latter  propose 
have  been  brought  up  as  a  diversion  and  disten- 
tion from  the  real  business  of  disarmament.     1 W 
would  impatiently  brush  them  aside  as  an  lrr- 
evance.  ,   . 

But  you  can  not  disarm  first  and  then  agree  on 
plan  of  disarmament.  That  is  what  they  woU 
have  us  do.  They  might  as  well  suggest  tit 
we  build  a  house  and  then  hire  an  architect  o 
draw  up  the  plans  for  the  house. 
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To  be  well-built,  the  house  of  disarmament  must 
built  carefully  according  to  well  thought-out 
ans  and  firmly  on  strong  foundations.    We  do 
i  service  to  the  world  or  to  ourselves  to  rush  into 
phazard  constructions  without  plans  of  validity 
d  materials  of  tested  strength. 
For  honest  and  effective  disarmament  in  the 
Id  of  atomic  energy  and  atomic  weapons  we  have 
ivell-considered  plan— the  plan  approved  by  the 
erwhelming  majority  of  the  United  Nations  at 
e  Third  General  Assembly  last  fall.     It  is  to 
is  plan  that  we  direct  the  attention  of  all  who 
>uld  seek  an  answer  to  the  baseless  charge  of  the 
iviet  representative  in  his  statement  here  a  few 
ys  ago  when  he  asserted  that  "the  leading  circles 
the  United  States  of  America  have  bent  all  ef- 
rts  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic 
apons  from  being  adopted  and  to  exclude  the 
lection  of  information  on  this  weapon." 
Similarly,  in  the  field  of  conventional  arma- 
ots  and  armed  forces,  the  census  and  verifica- 
n  proposals  advanced  by  the  French  and  ap- 
sved  by  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Ar- 
.ments  represent  an  honest  and  effective  step  in 
i  direction  of  the  development  of  a  plan  for  dis- 
nament  comparable  to  that  which  has  already 
m  developed  for  the  atomic  field.    They  are,  it 
true,  a  long  way  from  an  actual  plan  of  dis- 
nament  and  they  are  not  put  forward,  as  the 
viet  representative  has  charged,  as  any  substi- 
;e  for  such  a  plan.     But  they  are  a  beginning 
i  an  honest  beginning,  and  anyone  who  is  sin- 
gly in  favor  of  disarmament  can  not  help  but 
)port  them. 

fn  its  avowed  eagerness  to  get  ahead  rapidly 
th  the  business  of  disarmament  how  can  the 
viet  oppose  them  ?  Can  it  be  because  they  pro- 
le for  a  tight  and  effective  system  of  verifica- 
n  which  will  insure  accurate  results ;  a  system 
verification  which  has  been  significantly  absent 
m  every  single  proposal  advanced  by  the  Soviet, 
luding  its  most  recent  proposal  advanced  here 
;he  conclusion  of  our  last  meeting? 
["he  United  States  Government  has  supported 
French  census  and  verification  proposals  in 
i  Commission    for   Conventional   Armaments, 


and  it  is  supporting  them  here  in  the  Security 
Council,  precisely  because  after  careful  and  pro- 
longed study  they  have  been  found  to  be  con- 
structive proposals,  constituting  a  bona  fide  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  resolution  of  November  19,  1948.  The  United 
States  recognizes  what  these  proposals  entail  in 
the  system  of  inspection  and  checking  for  which 
they  provide.  We  are  willing  to  submit  ourselves 
to  such  a  system  of  inspection  and  checking.  We 
do  not  feel  sensitive  about  it  or  regard  that  its 
being  called  for  is  any  reflection  upon  our  integ- 
rity or  our  sovereignty. 

If  the  Soviet's  impatience  with  the  slowness  of 
progress  toward  disarmament  is  genuine,  there  is 
an  obvious  means  by  which  it  can  insure  that  the 
process  is  speeded  up.  Let  them  accept  these 
census  and  verification  proposals  as  a  first  step 
and  then  let  us  together  go  forward  with  the  busi- 
ness laid  out  for  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments.  We  are  ready  to  go  forward  just  as 
swiftly  as  they,  provided  we  are  traveling  to- 
gether on  a  road  that  leads  to  disarmament.  But 
we  refuse  to  set  out  upon  a  blind  alley  with  them. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  indebted  to  the 
French  for  their  careful  painstaking  work  in  blaz- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  trail  with  their  census  and 
verification  proposals.  We  are  further  indebted 
to  them  for  illuminating  the  trail  for  us  by  the 
draft  resolution  which  they  have  just  introduced 
to  meet  the  glaring  inadequacies  of  the  resolution 
put  forward  by  the  Soviet  representative  last 
Tuesday. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  the  peoples  of  the  world  clear 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  toward  disarmament.  They  cannot  be 
reminded  too  often  that  there  is  no  quick  and  easy 
short  cut  to  disarmament.  They  must  not  be  de- 
luded by  those  who  would  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  such  a  way. 

What  a  vast  relief  it  would  be  if  we  in  the 
United  Nations  could  make  possible  some  re- 
duction in  the  heavy  expenditures  for  armaments 
necessary  for  world  security. 

The  census  and  verification  proposals  would  ad- 
vance us  toward  that  objective.  The  United  States 
Government  will  support  these  proposals  as  con- 
tained in  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  representative  of  France, 
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dy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Busk 1 


It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Department  of 
State  bring  back  to  the  birthplace  of  the  United 
Nations  a  report  on  some  of  its  accomplishments 
and  some  of  its  tribulations.  It  can  be  only  a  par- 
tial account.  The  United  Nations  has  long  since 
outrun  the  possibilities  of  a  single  speech,  article 
or  report,  a  single  motion  picture  or  book. 
Therein  lies  a  major  problem.  If  the  United  Ra- 
tions is  to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  it  under 
the  Charter,  it  must  be  strongly  supported  by  the 
peoples  of  its  member  states.  But  if  people  are  to 
support  it,  they  must  know  about  it  and  under- 
stand its  work.  But  we  have  learned  that  the  day- 
to-day  constructive  work  of  thousands  of  United 
Nations  men  and  women  around  the  world  is  not 
news,  commands  no  headlines,  attracts  no  atten- 
tion. Peacemaking  is  not  as  dramatic  as  war 
making.  The  telling  of  the  story  of  the  United 
Nations  is  becoming  increasingly  essential  and  in- 
creasingly impossible. 

To  say  that  the  United  Nations  is  4  years  old 
can  no  longer  be  a  plea  that  this  minor  child  is  not 
somehow  fully  responsible  for  its  performance. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  public  institution  whose 
organization  is  now  substantially  complete;  it 
must  justify  its  existence  and  its  claim  to  our  loy- 
alties and  resources  in  the  same  way  as  must  other 
institutions— by  performance— by  efficient,  ettec- 
tive,  and  productive  performance.  Its  friends  do 
it  no  service  in  pretending  that  its  youth  is  an 
alibi.  . 

I  have  elected  to  speak  here  m  San  I  rancisco 
on  "The  United  Nations  and  American  Security. 
I  did  so  because  I  felt  that  in  this  city  which  has 
a  special  relationship  to  the  United  Nations,  it 
would  be  proper  to  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  to  assess  this  world  organization 
against  its  severest  test.  The  United  Nations  will 
stand  or  fall  as  it  is  able  to  maintain  the 
peace.    The  organization  arose  out  of  a  world- 

>An  address  delivered  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  on  the  occasion  of  United  Nations  Week  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  on  Oct.  21,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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wide  coalition  against  Axis  aggression.  The  mai- 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  is  tj 
dominant  theme  of  the  Charter.  With  peace,  ta 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  United  Isatics 
will  at  least  have  a  chance  to  get  on  with  the  ec- 
nomic,  social,  humanitarian,  and  legal  objects 
outlined  in  the  Charter,  objectives  which  are  bci 
important  in  themselves  and  aimed  at  removi? 
some  of  the  basic  causes  of  war.  If  a  major  wr 
breaks  out,  the  United  Nations  will  be  shaken  to  s 
foundations  and  its  very  existence  comes  into  qu- 
tion.  The  United  Nations  must  fact  the  tact  ti  t 
it  must  preserve  the  peace— or  else.  But  here  e 
discover  that  we  are  saying  no  more  than  that ,le 
United  Nations  must  face  the  major  test  whb 
confronts  the  human  race  itself.  We  must  preserc 
the  peace — or  else. 

Obligations  of  Membership 

Before  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  United  h 

tions  in  the  security  field,  we  should  note  thaij 

is  an  organization  which  has  little  existence  beyce 

its  member  governments.    Decisions  are  made*) 

members.    Its  resolutions  are  carried  out,  it  tl 

are  carried  out,  by  its  members.    The  action  wh;t 

might  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  or  by  I 

Assembly  in  any  given  situation  depends  upon  v 

willingness  of  the  members  to  take  action.     II 

not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  case  where  I 

Charter  has  prevented  the  United  Nations  tin 

taking  the  action  necessary  to  maintain  the  pe* 

The  Charter  has  allowed  all  that  its  members  hv 

been  willing  to  do.     There  is  unlimited  flexibit 

within  the  Charter  for  further  growth;   we  h* 

not  begun  to  occupy  the  wide  reaches  ot  the  UJ 

ter  in  our  search  for  sanity  in  international  rJ 

tions      When  we  speak  of  the  United  ^atn 

therefore,  we  are  speaking  of  ourselves  as  a  1« 

ino-    member— and    of    other    governments  J 

peoples  who  make  it  up.     If  we  point  a  huge  J 

the  United  Nations,  to  credit  it  with  success* 

charge  it  with  failure,  remember  that  we  are  t 

pointing  at  ourselves. 
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How  is  the  United  Nations  going  about  the  busi- 
ess  of  preventing  war  ? 

andards  of  Conduct 

First,  it  has  established  in  the  Charter  a  high 
andard  of  conduct  for  its  members.  The  ringing 
hrases  of  the  Charter  are  not  merely  an  expres- 
on  of  lofty  aspiration  and  sentiment — they  are 
ligations  upon  governments.  Within  them  we 
nd  guides  for  the  further  advancement  of  the 
ice — and  with  them  we  also  find  the  minimum 
andards  which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  have 
jace. 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  international  disputes 
peaceful  means. 

All  Members  shall  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
rce  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
ndence  of  any  state. 

hese  compelling  propositions  apply  to  all,  large 
id  small,  European  or  Asiatic,  Communist,  So- 
alist  or  capitalist,  free  and  totalitarian,  power- 
il  and  weak.  Our  primary  question  is :  How  are 
e  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other  despite  our 
•eat  differences  in  political  organization,  eco- 
>mic  theory,  or  social  objectives ;  how  to  live  at 
sace  despite  the  differences  of  race  and  religion 
•  ancient  animosity,  despite  incredible  wealth  and 
ibelievable  poverty,  despite  self-conscious  inde- 
Hidence  or  the  irritations  of  foreign  rule  ?  The 
tarter  tells  us :  Settle  your  disputes  by  peaceful 
eans  and  don't  threaten  or  use  force  against  the 
rritory  or  the  independence  of  others.  Simple 
•opositions  designed  to  surmount  differences  and 
build  a  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  standards  of 
e  Charter  are  publicly  acknowledged  by  all  the 
ambers,  without  exception,  as  the  measure  of  na- 
>nal  conduct.  Members  may  differ  sharply,  may 
arge  each  other  with  the  most  serious  offenses, 
ay  debate  bitterly  what  the  Charter  means  and 
w  it  should  be  applied  to  specific  cases.  But 
us  far,  each  member  has  sought  to  defend  its 
se  in  terms  of  compliance  with  the  Charter, 
>wever  farfetched  some  of  us  may  think  such  an 
'ort  becomes.  No  delegation  has  yet  come  for- 
ird  to  deal  cynically  in  debate  with  the  Charter 
ielf,  an  interesting  acknowledgement  of  the 
3ral  ascendancy  of  the  Charter  and  its  hold  upon 
e  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world. 
Even  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  upon  arrival  in  New  York, 
ited: 

'he  Soviet  Delegation  feels  confident  that  the 
aited  Nations  is— as  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
rmient,  Stalin,  had  said— a  serious  instrument 
r  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  international 
Jurity.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  General 
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Assembly  will  be  able  to  solve  successfully  the  im- 
portant tasks  it  faces,  provided  that  the  members 
display  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter." 

I  suggest  that,  despite  our  fear  that  Mr.  Vy- 
shinsky didn't  mean  it  and  that  the  conduct  of 
his  government  would  hardly  bear  him  out,  never- 
theless it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  feel  compelled  to  frame  their  propa- 
ganda within  the  concepts  of  the  Charter.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  witnessed  attempts  to  seize  and 
distort  our  most  respectable  words  such  as  "de- 
mocracy," "peace,"  the  "will  of  the  people."  But, 
on  balance,  I  believe  we  gain ;  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Russian  people  can  be  persuaded  forever 
that  aggression  is  peace,  that  tyranny  is  democ- 
racy, that  falsehood  is  truth,  and  that  suppression 
is  freedom.     1984  is  not  here  yet. 

I  know,  from  direct  experience,  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Charter  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
great  mass  of  decisions  which  are  made  daily  in 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  world's  governments. 
"How  does  this  fit  the  Charter?"  "How  will  this 
look  in  the  United  Nations?"  These  are  con- 
stantly recurring  questions  where  decisions  are 
being  made  on  difficult  matters  of  policy.  We  sus- 
pect that  in  those  chanceries  where  decisions  are 
taken  which  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  Charter 
that  the  question  arises,  "How  can  this  be  made 
to  look  in  the  United  Nations?" 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
standards  of  the  Charter  are  effective  and  are  en- 
forced. We  are  committed  to  them  as  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  policy.  They  are  enforced  by  our 
people,  through  close  inspection  of  our  conduct, 
vigorous  debate,  and  a  persuasive  expression  of 
opinion  both  through  normal  political  machinery 
and  through  the  great  national  nongovernmental 
organizations.  I  can  assure  you,  for  example,  that 
a  clear  condemnation  by  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  an  act  of  ours  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
would  be  taken  as  a  very  serious  matter  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Thus  far,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  established  a  good  record  of  compliance  with 
the  Charter.  Unfortunately,  the  record  is  not 
good  enough  to  give  us  confidence  that  we  shall 
have  peace.  A  powerful  minority,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  small  collection  of  satellites,  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  minimum  standards  required 
by  the  Charter.  I  had  occasion  to  say  in  Boston 
last  week,  "If  we  are  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  because  they  wish  to  organize  them- 
selves along  Communist  lines— if  they  wish  to 
waste  their  energies  and  resources  that  is  their 
business.  But  we  are  concerned  because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pursuing  a  course  of  Russian  imperialism 
incompatible  with  the  minimum  conduct  required 
by  the  international  community  of  nations." 
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Settling  of  Disputes 

To  turn  to  a  second  point,  the  United  Nations  is 
successfully  settling  disputes— disputes  which 
have  in  them  the  seeds  of  war.  Members  have 
committed  themselves  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  The  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  are  available  to  help  if  help  is 
required.  In  the  field  of  settling  disputes,  the 
United  Nations  has  operated  with  great  success, 
with  flexibility,  imagination,  and  persistence 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  recognized. 

In  the  cases  involving  Iran,  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
and  Berlin,  it  was  possible  to  reach  something  like 
a  definitive  settlement.  In  these  three  cases,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  one  or  more  of  the  Big  Five 
were  involved.  Other  cases,  such  as  Greece, 
Palestine,  Kashmir,  Indonesia,  and  Korea  are  still 
in  the  process  of  settlement. 

GREECE 

In  Greece,  the  outlook  for  Greek  independence 
is  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.     Guer- 
rillas in  Greece  itself  have  been  reduced  to  an  in- 
significant number.     Incursions  of  guerrillas  out 
of  Albania  have  been  driven  back  by  vigorous  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Army.    Just  this 
week,  guerrilla  forces  announced  that  they  have 
o-iven  up  the  fight.     The  border  between  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia  is  rapidly  being  restored  to  nor- 
mal conditions.     If  the  Greek  case  can  be  success- 
fully disposed  of,  many  factors  will  have  contrib- 
uted.    The  reviving  determination  and  morale  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  the  watchdog  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  Balkan  commissions,  the  spot- 
light of  world  public  opinion  focused  on  the  situa- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  program  of  direct  assistance  to  Greece 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Kremlin  to  maintain  its  authority  along  the  north- 
ern Greek  frontier  are  all  factors.     An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  bring 
a  final  conclusion  to  this  case.    If  Greece's  north- 
ern neighbors  are  ready  to  put  their  borders  with 
Greece  on  a  normal  basis  and  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial   integrity    and    political    independence    of 
Greece,  a  settlement  is  possible.     A  settlement  is 
not  possible  at  the  expense  of  Greek  freedom, 
under  any  formula  which  merely  permits  those 
forces  who  have  failed  to  destroy  Greece  to  reenter 
in  another  guise  to  take  up  their  aggression  all 
over  again.     If  a  settlement  comes,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  the  Greek  case  will  have  provided  another 
instance  of  effective  United  Nations  action  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  the  independence  of  its  mem- 
bers. 


PALESTINE 

In  Palestine,  the  United  Nations  has  been  con- 
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fronted  with  a  problem  of  almost  inconceivab!  i 
complexity  and  difficulty.     The  emotions  of  th 
peoples  concerned  were  deeply  engaged.    The  d< 
mands  of  the  parties  were  mutually  exclusive,  wit 
little    chance   for    compromise.     The   histories 
moral,  and  legal  issues  were  confused  and  incoi 
elusive.    The  full  story  will  be  told  when  the  hi 
torian  can  have  a  cool  and  steady  look  at  the  recori 
But  I  believe  that  the  story  will  show  that  tl 
United  Nations  throughout  its  effort  sought  wit 
great  persistence  to  find  a  solution  by  peacefi 
means  of  a  sort  which  would  permit  Jew  and  Arc 
to  live  at  peace  with  each  other  in  the  Holy  Lan 
War  broke  out,  and  it  was  ended.     Palestine 
now  living  under  an  armistice ;  there  is  no  reasc 
to  suppose  that  fighting  will  be  resumed.    It  nu 
be  a  long  time  before  governments  can  bring  the 
peoples  to  accept  a  formal  settlement  but  little  1 
little  the  processes  of  normal  life  will  retur 
Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  remains  a  chann 
of  communication  and  an  effective  means  where! 
the  parties  can  approach  each  other  and  at  the  sar 
time  present  their  views  to  world  judgment.    TM 
immediate  tasks  are  to  find  a  practical  way  to  tal 
care  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homele; 
and  to  resolve  the  peculiar  complexities  of  the  Ho 
City  of  Jerusalem.    There  are  no  easy  answei, 
but  we  can  expect  the  United  Nations  to  ass;, 
the  parties  in  solving  the  hard  ones;  in  any  evei, 
I  believe  the  final  answer  will  mean  peace— a]  t 
will  commend  itself  to  fair  and  impartial  opinic. 
There  are  many  Arabs  and  Jews  alive  today  I- 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  and  because  of  n 
unarmed,  unknown,  and  unsung  men  who  labor  I 
patiently  and  courageously  to  make  peace  possib 
in  Palestine. 

KASHMIR 

In  Kashmir,  the  United  Nations  was  confront  1 
by  a  problem  arising  from  the  partition  of  Ind 
into  the  independent  states  of  India  and  Pakists , 
a  part  of  the  unfinished  business  of  that  great  j- 
litical  event.  The  basic  issue  is  the  dispositn 
of  Kashmir.  The  main  question,  however,  is  info  - 
woven  with  a  complex  of  religious  feeling,  r- 
tional  prestige,  legal  subtleties,  and  economic  pr - 
sures.  The  matter  has  been  before  the  United  J  - 
tions  for  almost  2  years.  Underlying  the  need  jr 
a  settlement  is  the  tragic  prospect  of  a  renewal  f 
Moslem-Hindu  strife  which  took  the  lives  of  hi- 
dreds  of  thousands  in  1947  at  the  time  of  the  pal- 
tion.  Although  an  effective  cease-fire  is  now  a 
effect,  the  shape  of  a  political  settlement  is  stillo 
come.  The  United  Nations  Commission  has  I 
been  able  to  bring  about  an  agreement  by  med  - 
tion,  although  both  sides  have  accepted  the  imp'- 
tant  idea  that  the  people  of  Kashmir  by  a  plebisce 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  their  own  g 
litical  future.  But  the  details  of  procedure  hse 
not  been  agreed  upon ;  Pakistan  has  accepted  an- 
t-ration of  truce  issues  as  a  means  of  moving  i« 
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lispute  toward  a  settlement ;  India  has,  however, 
•ef  used.  In  just  what  way  the  United  Nations  will 
lontinue  its  effort  to  find  a  way  out,  it  is  not  pos- 
iible  to  say.  That  it  must  and  will  continue  to 
ry,  goes  without  saying.  The  art  of  peacemaking 
s  the  laborious  art  of  picking  up  the  pieces  and 
tarting  all  over  again,  despite  set-back  and  dis- 
ouragement.  We  can  hope  that  the  high  fevers 
tave  been  talked  out  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  by 
ilmost  endless  United  Nations  debate,  and  I  believe 
hat  a  solution  will  be  found  which  will  not  include 
par  between  India  and  Pakistan. 


MDONESIA 


In  Indonesia,  we  were  confronted  by  a  situation 
vhich  threatened  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia, 
rhich  could  have  stirred  deep  racial  antipathies 
letween  East  and  West  and  which  pitted  the  ex- 
ilosive  force  of  rising  nationalism  against  prewar 
olonial  systems.  The  question  raised  in  the  Secu- 
ity  Council  some  exceedingly  troublesome  ques- 
ions  of  Charter  interpretation,  questions  which 
lad  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to  get  at  the  settlement 
rhich  was  required  to  maintain  the  peace.  Al- 
hough  the  story  of  the  Indonesian  case  is  long 
nd  complicated,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  a 
atisf  actory  ending.  At  a  round-table  conference 
low  in  session  at  The  Hague,  we  hope  that  there 
hall  be  evolved  a  fundamental  agreement  which 
rill  satisfy  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the 
ndonesians  and  retain  a  cooperative  arrangement 
>etween  Dutch  and  Indonesians  without  which  a 
oung  United  States  of  Indonesia  would  have  very 
ough  sailing.  For  the  new  Indonesian  Govern- 
lent  will  have  to  organize  the  political  and  eco- 
omic  life  of  the  country  and  its  moderate  leaders 
fiust  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  at  once  their 
bility  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  extremists  of 
lany  varieties  including  Communists.  To  accom- 
plish this  tremendous  task,  the  new  government 
fill  need  the  sympathetic  encouragement  and  as- 
istance  of  the  Netherlands.  There  is  good  reason 
o  believe  that  moderate  Dutch  and  moderate  In- 
onesian  leadership  can  work  out  an  agreement  of 
istoric  importance — if  it  can  be  done  soon. 

OREA 

In  Korea,  unfortunately,  the  prospect  for  a 
nified,  independent  Korea  is  not  encouraging, 
lie  case  went  to  the  General  Assembly  because  the 
Jnited  States  concluded  that  Korean  unity  and 
^dependence,  promised  to  them  by  the  Allies  dur- 
tig  the  war,  should  not  be  frustrated  indefinitely 
y  the  failure  of  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
o  agree.  The  General  Assembly  established  pro- 
edures  under  which  the  country  would  be  united 
nd  a  constitution  and  government  erected  which 
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would  represent  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Koreans  themselves.  The  Soviet  Union  boycotted 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Commission  and  re- 
fused to  admit  it  into  north  Korea.  Korea  is  now 
split,  with  the  southern  and  larger  portion  under 
a  government  established  by  the  procedure  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  northern 
portion  cut  off  from  the  non-Communist  world  by 
its  Communist  rulers.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  that  is  the  government  in 
southern  Korea,  is  acknowledged  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate government  in  Korea  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  governments  of  the  world.  The  eventual 
outcome  of  this  unfortunate  situation  cannot  be 
predicted,  but  it  is  the  most  direct  example  we  now 
have  of  the  inability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  where  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  position  to  enforce  a  "veto"  on  the  ground. 

These  are  not  the  only  disputes  which  have  come 
before  the  United  Nations  but  these  suffice  to  set 
the  pattern  and  to  permit  a  judgment.     On  the 
positive  side,  we  can  report  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  come  upon  fighting  and  has  brought  it 
to  an  end.     The  restraining  hand  of  the  world 
community  is  maintaining  peace,  even  though  a 
troubled  peace,  in  places  where  the  alternative 
would  be  war.    The  United  Nations  has  encoun- 
tered the  most  powerful  emotions  of  the  human 
race  and  has  brought  them  under  a  degree  of  con- 
trol.   It  has  applied  the  poultice  of  endless  nego- 
tiation  and   debate   where   time   and   discussion 
seemed  able  to  reduce  the  heat  of  controversy.    It 
has  shown  great  flexibility  in  the  instruments  se- 
lected for  particular  disputes  —  committees  and 
commissions,  mediators  and  conciliators,  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly,  negotiation  by  for- 
mal or  informal  means,  through  public  or  private 
talks — changing  from  one  to  the  other  where  a 
change  of  pace  or  of  forum  seemed  desirable.    The 
United  Nations  has  been  able  to  put  aside  national 
prestige  where  prestige  might  have  prevented  a 
settlement,  for  no  nation  has  been  able  to  assert 
a  right  to  make  war  contrary  to  the  Charter  or 
turn  aside  from  the  processes  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment because  of  considerations  of  national  pres- 
tige.    In  no  case  which  has  thus  far  come  to  the 
United  Nations  has  the  fignung  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  specific  dispute— despite  the  pres- 
ence of  important  great-power   interests   in   the 
areas  affected.     Men  have  been  developed  in  the 
Avork  of  the  United  Nations,  both  at  Lake  Success 
and  in  the  field,  who  have  become  expert  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes— a  reservoir  of  skill  and 
good  sense  on  which  we  can  draw  as  other  disputes 
arise  to  plague  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mobilizing  Public  Opinion 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  has  mobilized  world 
public  opinion  behind  the  Charter  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace.    When  the  history  of  this  period  is 
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•written,  I  believe  it  will  show  that  organized  public 
opinion  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  we  are 
now  inclined  to  believe.  If  there  is  a  struggle  for 
power,  in  the  first  instance  it  is  a  struggle  for 
power  over  men's  minds.  If  conduct  contrary  to 
the  Charter  can  be  quickly  confronted  by  the  firm 
and  unmistakable  opposition  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  cost  of  such  a  policy  becomes  very  great. 

Fields  in  Which  Agreement  Has  Not  Been  Reached 

If  the  United  Nations  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  the  peace,  and  I  believe  the  record  will 
show  conclusively  that  it  has,  the  anxieties  of  our 
current  scene  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  number 
of  things  which  the  United  Nations  has  not  been 
able  to  do. 

LACK  OF  SOVIET  COOPERATION 

Specifically,  the  United  Nations  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  obligations  under  the  Charter  nor  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  upon  which  the  organization 
was  founded.  To  the  extent  that  the  loyal  partic- 
ipation of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  required,  the 
United  Nations,  by  and  large,  is  getting  on  with 
its  job.  To  the  extent  that  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  essential,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  frustrated,  faltering  and  disappointing. 
It  is  a  serious  charge,  but  it  is  based  on  sober  fact. 

VETO 

The  impact  of  Soviet  policy  is  felt  not  merely 
in  its  abuse  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council— an 
abuse  which  is  threatening  to  sap  the  prestige  of 
that  vital  body.     The  more  important  veto  is  on 
the  ground,  in  places  like  Greece  and  Korea,  where 
settlement  has  been  frustrated  by  a  refusal  to  use 
the  elementary  processes  of  peace.     Commissions 
established  by  the  Security  Council  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  have  been  boycotted.     Of  the 
eleven  specialized  agencies,  organized  to  carry  out 
essential   technical   and  economic  work  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  belongs  only  to 
tWo — the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
and  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  both  of  which 
predated  the  United  Nations.     Where  the  United 
Nations  has  sought  to  carry  out  a  major  humani- 
tarian effort  as  in  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, the  program  for  Palestine  Refugee 
Relief,  or  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  the  contribution  from  Moscow  has  been 
zero. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

In  another  field,  the  problem  is  even  more  acute. 
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The  production  of  an  atomic  explosion  by  the  ] 
Soviet  Union  underlines  in  red  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  no  appreciable  progress  toward  an  ef- 
fective system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.    From  the  moment  of  the  first  public 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  atomic  bomb,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada 
have  sought  to  bring  about  a  system  of  effective  in- 
ternational control  in  order  that  mankind  would 
not  be  confronted  by  the  spectre  of  an  atomic  arma- 
ments race.    Other  nations  joined  in  the  same  effort 
in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commissior 
and,  eventually  in  the  General  Assembly  itself 
The  majority  plan  which  resulted  from  this  serious 
and  devoted  effort  is,  we  think,  the  framework  foi 
an  effective  international  control,  the  only  one 
which  has  thus  far  been  developed.     We  have  re 
peatedly  declared  that  we  are  prepared  to  studj 
closely  any  proposals  from  any  source  which  offei 
equally  effective  or  more  effective  control  than  i' 
provided  by  the  majority  plan.    This  is  a  matte 
on  which  we  dare  not  deceive  ourselves.     If  th 
Soviet  political  system  is  such  that  it  cannot  stanc 
the  strain  of  the  knowledge  and  controls  implici 
in  an  effective  plan  of  control,  it  is  cold  comfort  U 
think  that  we  understand  why  we  have  competitiv 
atomic  weapons.     Without  effective  internationa 
control,  we  are  back  to  our  fundamental,  we  mus^ 
prevent  war. 

Performance  From  Soviets  Needed 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  we  have  state 
that  the  main  issue  of  our  day  is  peace— and  tha 
on  this  issue  the  Soviet  Union  confronts  not  th 
United  States  alone  but  the  rest  of  the  world.  Th 
rest  of  us  have  very  little  to  ask  of  the  Sovk 
Union — no  new  sacrifice,  no  expenditure  of  n 
sources  or  lives  or  prestige.  We  want  it  to  sett! 
its  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  andt 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  its  force  again* 
the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independenc 
of  other  states.  Nothing  more.  These  are  alread 
the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Soviet  State— we  nee 
performance.  If  this  promise,  made  at  the  clos 
of  an  awful  war,  is  now  treated  with  contemp 
how  much  shall  we  pay  for  more  promises— < 
how  content  can  we  be  with  our  security  ? 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  it  be  betti 
for  us  all  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  leave  tl 
United  Nations?  The  question  arises  in  m 
ments  of  exasperation  and  irritation  and  o 
casionally  flits  like  a  ghost  along  the  corridors  < 
Lake  Success.  As  we  see  it,  the  answer  is  simple- 
we  should  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of  tl 
Soviet  Union  from  the  United  Nations.  What  4 
really  want  them  to  do  is  not  to  withdraw  b| 
to  join.  It  is  important  that  Premier  Stalin 
pledged  to  the  Charter  along  with  the  other  lea 
ing  statesmen  of  the  world  and  that  their  inte- 
rity  is  involved  in  compliance  with  its  oblig- 
tions.    It  is  important  that  Soviet  delegations  joi 
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vitli  the  rest  of  us  to  answer  for  our  national  con- 
luct  before  the  Security  Council,  the  General  As- 
embly  and  the  other  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
ions.  We  believe  that  the  basic  self-interests  of 
if  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  lie  in 
he  conduct  required  by  the  Charter.  We  do  not 
lespair,  therefore,  that  this  basic  self-interest  can 
ventually  assert  itself  and  compel  the  Soviet 
Jnion  to  work  with  the  rest  of  us  on  a  basis  com- 
>atible  with  peace.  If  there  is  possibility  for 
greement  on  specific  matters,  the  machinery  of 
he  United  Nations  makes  it  easy  to  ascertain 
rhere  such  possibility  lies  and  to  work  out  an  ac- 
ommodation  without  painful  costs  in  pride  or 
►restige.  In  any  event,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  an 
etive  participant  in  the  annual  debates  of  the 
Jeneral  Assembly,  there  will  be  less  opportunity 
or  it  to  make  a  tragic  miscalculation  about  the  at- 
itudes  of  others  and  less  temptation  to  hazard  ad- 
enture  through  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the 
est  of  the  world  would  abide. 

i  the  U.N.  Assuring  American  Security? 

It  has  taken  a  considerable  time  to  come  back  to 
iy  subject.  Is  the  United  Nations  paying  its  way 
i  terms  of  American  security  ?  I  am  convinced 
lat  it  is.  We  are  confronted  by  the  major  hur- 
le  of  Soviet  policy.  Let  us  assume  that  we  shall 
rentually  get  over  that  hurdle,  that  even  though 
^e  pass  through  a  period  of  discomfort  and  ten- 
ion,  we  manage  somehow  to  work  out  a  tolerable 
asis  on  which  the  Soviets  can  live  in  the  world 
ith  all  the  rest  of  us.  If  we  can  be  even  thus 
lodestly  optimistic  about  the  future,  then  we  have 
rery  possible  reason  for  supporting  the  work  of 
ie  United  Nations  in  the  security  field.  Its  ulti- 
mate purposes  are  our  own ;  its  standards  are  those 
re  would  set  for  ourselves.  It  provides  ma- 
hinery  for  as  much  effort  as  we  and  other  mem- 
ers  are  willing  to  make  at  any  one  time  toward 
ie  accomplishment  of  our  common  aims.  The 
Drmal  machinery  is  being  powerfully  reinforced 
y  strong  personal  friendships  among  the  leaders 
f  the  world,  regularly  renewed  at  the  table  of  the 
United  Nations.  Disputes  are  being  settled,  fight- 
ig  is  being  stopped,  troubles  are  being  localized, 
'he  weight  of  the  world  organization  is  being 
Jccessfully  thrown  behind  the  concept  of  law  and 
eaceful  settlement.  Since  I  believe  we  mean  to 
amply  with  our  own  obligations,  I  believe  we 
lall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  judgments  of 
ie  United  Nations.  And  since  I  believe  that 
iere  is  no  prospect  of  peace  for  ourselves  unless 
iere  be  a  general  system  for  maintaining  peace 
iroughout  the  world,  we  shall  gain  much  from  the 
Jccess  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  you  may  prefer  to  take  a  more  gloomy  view 
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and  may  wish  to  assume  that  we  shall  not  see  a 
change  in  Soviet  policy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
If  that  is  your  view,  you  are  compelled  to  give  the 
United  Nations  even  more  of  your  support.  For 
if  we  are  to  prevent  a  major  war,  it  must  be 
through  the  clearly  demonstrated  determination  of 
the  world  community  to  resist  aggression  with  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal.  This  essential  solidar- 
ity in  defense  of  the  Charter  is  not  a  matter  of 
passing  a  resolution  or  signing  a  treaty.  It  will 
come  gradually,  through  countless  acts  of  cooper- 
ation among  men  of  good  will  and  common  senti- 
ment. If  danger  comes,  it  will  be  most  effectively 
met  not  on  the  basis  of  reluctant  decisions  made 
under  the  shadow  of  tragic  events  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  cause  and  an  inescapable  decision 
made  in  the  long  process  of  building  a  peace. 

Our  anxieties  shall  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  shall  solve  some  of  our  problems  and 
shall  undoubtedly  accumulate  others.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  recently  told  the  General  Assembly 
that  those  we  cannot  solve,  we  must  endure.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  developing  an  instru- 
ment in  the  United  Nations  which  can  remove 
the  technical  impediments  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  a  forum  in  which  the  issue  of  peace  will 
not  turn  on  tragic  accident.  More  we  cannot  ex- 
pect from  the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  for- 
mula by  which  we  can  surely  know  whether  man 
is  wise  enough  to  survive.  But  we  shall  try,  with 
faith  and  hope  and  persistence,  and  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  of  a  goodly  company  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 


Conciliation  Committee 
Suspends  Activities 

Letter  From  the  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  Chairman  of  Committee  I 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/503 
Dated  Oct.  18,  1949 

The  Conciliation  Committee  created  by  the  First 
Committee  at  its  276th  meeting  on  29  September 
1949  to  reach  a  pacific  settlement  of  existing  dif- 
ferences between  Greece  on  one  hand,  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  after  hold- 
ing twenty-nine  meetings  has  authorized  me  to  re- 
port with  regret  that  in  spite  of  its  best  efforts  it 
was  unable  to  develop  a  basis  of  conciliation  on 
which  an  agreement  could  be  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece. 

However,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  dis- 
cussions served  a  useful  purpose  in  clarifying  and 
in  some  cases  narrowing  the  points  of  difference 
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between  the  Governments  concerned  and  can  serve 
as  a  starting  point  in  case  conditions  in  the  future 
should  warrant  the  resumption  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  be  happy  to  resume  its  efforts  at  any 
time  during  the  present  session  whenever  the  par- 
ties concerned  consider  this  to  be  desirable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Conciliation  Committee 
has  no  alternative  but  to  suspend  its  activities  in 
order  that  the  First  Committee  may  resume  its 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  threats  to  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece.  That  discussion  was  postponed  pending 
the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Committee.  The 
reason  for  that  postponement  now  unfortunately 
no  longer  exists. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  make  a  report  of  this 
negative  character.  I  am  confident  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Committee  will  accept  my  assur- 
ance that  the  Conciliation  Committee  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  facilitate  agreement  between 
the  parties  concerned.  Whether  by  this  means  or 
by  direct  negotiations  between  the  interested 
Governments,  it  is  essential  to  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment if  conditions  of  security  and  stability  are  to 
be  restored  in  the  areas  concerned. 


Greek  Guerrillas  Cease  Activities 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

As  a  result  of  the  Greek  Army  offensives  in 
October  in  the  Grammos-Vitsi  areas,  Greek  Gov- 
ernment forces  now  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war  command  the  northern  borders  of  Greece. 
Guerrilla  forces  operating  within  Greece  amount 
to  approximately  two  thousand,  scattered  in  small 
groups  over  the  entire  country.  Inmost  cases, 
these  groups  are  mainly  concerned  with  self -pro- 
tection and  raiding  for  food  and  are  continually 
being  pursued  and  harassed.  There  has  been  a 
noticeable  trend  of  the  leaders  and  some  of  the 
members  of  these  groups  to  work  their  way  toward 

Albania. 

Most  of  the  guerrillas  who  fled  from  Greece  as 
the  result  of  the  Grammos-Vitsi  campaigns  en- 
tered Albania.  There  are  approximately  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  guerrillas  located  in  Al- 
bania. There  is  estimated  to  be  about  three 
thousand  guerrillas  in  Bulgaria.  Some  of  these 
guerrillas  in  Bulgaria  entered  the  country  as  the 
result  of  recent  operations  in  northeastern  Greece, 
but  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  Bulgaria 
over  a  period  of  time  as  a  part  of  guerrilla  opera- 
tions and  hospitalization  which  has  taken  place  m 
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Bulgaria.  There  is  no  objective  information 
available  to  the  Department  giving  evidence  thai 
the  guerrillas  in  either  Albania  or  Bulgaria  hav( 
been  disarmed  or  interned. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Com 
mittee,  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  closed  th< 
Greek  borders,  precluding  the  entry  of  fleeing 
guerrillas,  and  has  not  recently  lent  support  t< 
these  forces.  In  general,  the  closed  border  ap 
pears  to  have  been  effective,  except  in  a  few  case: 
in  which  some  guerrilla  forces  have  enterec 
Yugoslavia  where  the  terrain  is  very  rugged  am 
sparsely  manned  by  the  Yugoslavs.  It  is  no 
believed  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  guerrilla 
now  remaining  in  Yugoslavia. 

Unconfirmed  reports  have  indicated  that  guer 
rillas  located  in  Albania  are  being  moved  by  se 
or  air  from  Albania  to  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  am 
possibly  other  satellite  countries.  The  Depart 
ment  is  in  possession  of  no  information  indicat 
ing  the  purpose  of  this  reported  redisposition. 

The  "cease  fire"  guerrilla  announcement  is,  i 
any  case,  a  practical  recognition  of  the  state  o 
affairs  existing  at  this  time.  The  stated  purpos 
of  the  announcement,  in  order  to  "save  Greec 
from  destruction,"  must  be  viewed  with  som 
scepticism  in  as  much  as  during  guerrilla  open 
tions  in  force  in  Greece,  they  engaged  to  9 
fullest  extent  possible  in  the  destruction  of  t\ 
Greek  economy  and  resorted  to  every  crint 
against  humanity,  including  murder,  arson,  kic 
napping,  wholesale  slaughter,  abrogation  of  a 
liberties,  and  terrorizing  whole  areas.  Now  thi 
these  guerrillas  who  are  located  in  Greece  ai 
forced  to  devote  their  activities  to  self-preservi 
tion  and  the  majority  of  the  guerrilla  force 
because  they  are  located  outside  of  Greece,  can  i 
longer  indulge  in  bringing  about  ruin  and  di 
aster,  it  is  natural  that  they  would  attempt  j 
make  political  salvage  by  attributing  their  defe: 
to  the  tardily  announced  desire  "to  save  Gree* 
from  destruction." 


Repatriation  of  Greek  Children 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  announced  th 
the  international  Red  Cross  organizations  su 
mitted  a  complete  report  on  their  negotiations  wii 
the  authorities  in  various  countries  concerning  t.s 
repatriation  of  Greek  children  with  a  view  to  pr- 
moting  the  early  return  to  their  homes.1 

In  his  note  he  stated  that  in  the  course  of  194, 
he  had  been  "in  communication  with  the  Intern- 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  LeagJ 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  as  well  as  the  Governmers 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Gree, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia."  I 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/1014. 
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Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

U.  S.  Alternate  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


I  am  sorry  that  the  Soviet  Union  representative 
las  suggested  that  we  have  abused  and  done  vio- 
ence  to  the  treaty  procedures  in  attempting  to 
nvoke  them  to  deal  with  the  complaint  we  have 
nade.  I  should  have  thought  that  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross  had  so  adequately  disposed  of  that  point 
his  morning  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
o  say  more.  But  I  fear,  from  listening  to  Mr. 
iTyshinsky's  speech,  that  he  did  not  hear  or  under- 
tand  what  Sir  Hartley  has  said. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  constantly  refers  to  the  first 
lause  of  the  final  clauses  in  the  satellite  treaties — 
hat  is  article  37  in  the  Rumanian  treaty.  That 
>rovides,  for  the  first  18  months  after  the  coming 
nto  effect  of  the  treaty,  that  the  heads  of  the  three 
liplomatic  missions — the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
kingdom,  and  the  United  States — acting  in  con- 
cert, will  represent  the  Allied  and  associated 
Dowers  in  dealing  with  the  ex-enemy  governments 
n  all  matters  concerning  the  execution  and  inter- 
>retation  of  the  present  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  ignores, 
a  far  as  he  possibly  can  do,  the  second  clause  of 
he  final  clauses  of  these  treaties,  which  is  the 
lause  that  we  are  relying  upon.  It  is  article  38  of 
he  Rumanian  treaty.  I  will  read  it,  because  I  do 
lot  know  how  it  could  be  worded  more  plainly  or 
core  clearly.    It  says : 

Except  where  another  procedure  is  specifically  provided 
mder  any  Article  of  the  present  Treaty,  any  dispute — I 
epeat— any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  or  exe- 
ution  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  not  settled  by  direct  diplo- 
aatic  negotiations,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Three  Heads 
f  Mission  acting  under  Article  37,  except  that  in  this 
ase  the  Heads  of  Mission  will  not  be  restricted  by  the 
ime  limit  provided  in  that  Article. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  clause  that 

have  read  to  you  can  have  any  meaning  if  there 

an  be  no  dispute  that  is  not  commonly  presented 

>y  the  three  powers,  because  what  purpose  would 

'Made  in  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  12, 
949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
he  United  Nations  on  the  same  date.  For  Mr.  Cohen's 
:tatement  of  October  4,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24,  1949, 
).  617. 

October  31,   1949 


there  be  in  providing  that  the  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  three  heads  of  mission,  if  the  three 
principal  powers  had  to  agree  in  advance  that 
there  was  a  dispute. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Read  on  in  this  clause  and 
it  says:  "Any  such  dispute  not  resolved  by 
them  .  .  ."  If  they  had  agreed  in  advance  to 
present  the  dispute,  there  could  be  no  possibility, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  dispute  would  not  be  re- 
solved by  them.  But  this  clause  reads,  as  I  have 
said: 

.  .  .  Any  such  dispute  not  resolved  by  them  within  a 
period  of  two  months  shall,  unless  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute mutually  agree  upon  another  means  of  settlement,  be 
referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  to  a 
Commission  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  party 
and  a  third  member  selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
two  parties  from  nationals  of  a  third  country.  .  .  . 

I  submit  that  no  one  can  read  that  article  with- 
out clearly  understanding  that  it  covers  any  dis- 
pute between  any  signatory  of  the  treaty  and  the 
ex-enemy  states,  party  to  the  treaty. 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Vyshinsky  raises  a  point  that  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  there  is  a  dispute  is  not  a 
dispute,  I  submit  that  that  is  a  philosophy  and  an 
argument  that  does  not  belong  in  the  realm  of 
affairs  of  practical  men. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Vyshinsky  is  not  here  while  I  am 
speaking  because  I  would  like  to  recall  to  him 
what  he  and  I  so  well  remember,  that  the  treaty 
procedures  were  devised  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  by  the  Paris  peace  conference  to 
provide  means  of  breaking  a  deadlock  when  dis- 
putes arose.  The  Soviet  delegation,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  and  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, had  desired  to  leave  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes to  the  heads  of  missions,  that  is  to  the  great 
powers.  That  is  just  as  Mr.  Vyshinsky  would  like 
to  have  it  believed  the  treaties  read. 

But  we  never  consented  to  having  the  treaties 
read  in  this  way,  and  the  provisions  for  the  setting- 
up  of  a  disputes  commission  with  an  independent 
third  member,  capable  of  making  a  decision  when 
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the  head  of  a  mission  or  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
could  not  agree,  was  finally  accepted  and  written 
into  the  peace  treaties. 

The  protracted  discussions  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  Soviet  delegation  accepted  the  clauses  in 
the  treaties  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  now  to  urge  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
was  not  completely  aware  of  their  purpose  and 
meaning.  The  speakers  opposing  our  proposal 
have  argued  that  in  their  judgment  the  charges 
of  treaty  violations  that  the  United  States  and 
other  parties  to  the  treaties  have  made  against  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania,  are  without  foun- 
dation. They  have  further  argued  that  the  treaty 
procedures  do  not  cover  charges  of  the  character 
we  have  made.  Their  arguments  do  not  and  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  we  have  made  these  charges, 
and  we  have  asserted  that  in  our  judgment  the 
treaty  procedures  are  applicable  to  them. 

As  we  are  all  committed  to  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  it  would  seem  obviously  correct 
and  proper  for  the  Assembly  to  seek  the  legal  serv- 
ice of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as  to 
whether  the  treaty  procedures  do  apply  to  such 
disputes  as  are  involved  in  the  charges  we  have 
presented.  We  ourselves  have  no  doubt_  that  the 
treaty  procedures  do  apply,  but  we  have  indicated 
our  willingness  to  be  bound  by  the  advisory  opin- 
ion of  the  court. 

If  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  representatives,  who  share  his  views  are  so 
certain  of  their  position  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  should  oppose,  rather  than 
welcome,  an  impartial  and  definite  decision. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  particularly  ob- 
jected to  question  IV  which  we  propose  to  submit 
to  the  Court.  He  says  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  trea- 
ties. If  he  so  believes,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this 
argument  applies  also  to  the  representative  of 
France,  why  are  they  unwilling  to  have  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Court  on  this  subject?  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky says  the  question  indicates  an  intent  to  bring 
about  arbitration  with  one  of  the  parties  excluded, 
but  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  over- 
looked in  his  argument  an  important  part  of  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  Court. 

The  question  is  expressly  predicated  on  the  fail- 
ure of  one  party  to  appoint  a  representative  to  the 
Disputes  Commission.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
a  party  to  the  dispute  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  be  represented  on  the  Disputes  Commission. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Commission  can  pro- 
ceed if  one  of  the  states  party  to  the  dispute  re- 
fuses to  appoint  its  representative  ?  Can  it  be  that 
a  party  to  a  treaty  can  frustrate  its  execution  by 
his  own  default?"  That,  I  submit,  is  a  proper 
question  for  us  to  put  to  the  Court. 

The  claims  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union 
regarding  these  treaties,  however,  raise  other  and 
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even  more  serious  issues.  It  is  a  grave  cause  fo 
concern  to  us,  and  we  think  to  the  Assembly,  tha 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet  U  on  is  unwillinj  i 
to  employ  existing  treaty  procedures,  it  shouli 
be  suggesting  further  treaties,  and  further  so 
called  peace  pacts.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  antici 
pate,  in  this  Committee,  a  debate  on  the  Sovie 
proposals  for  a  peace  pact  among  the  great  power 
but  it  is  pertinent  here  to  inquire  what  purpos 
any  treaty  can  serve  if  it  is  to  remain  the  sovereig: 
right  of  any  party  to  refuse  to  recognize  thj 
treaty  at  its  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

We  believe  that  treaties  when  made  should  b 
carried  out.  We  believe  in  treaties  as  instrument 
of  law.  We  do  not  believe  in  treaties  as  instru 
ments  of  propaganda.  We  are  opposed  to  th 
facade  theory  of  treaties  under  which  states  rer 
der  lip  service  to  important  principles  and  thei 
instead  of  accepting  safeguards  for  their  obsen 
ance,  find  easy  means  of  escape  and  evasion. 

Under  the 'Charter,  the  peoples  of  the  Unite 
Nations  express  their  determination  to  establis 
conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect  for  th 
obligations  arising  from  treaties  and  otht 
sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained 
We  stand  by  the  Charter  and  the  law  of  the  Chai 
ter  which  we  have  all  undertaken  to  protect  an 
defend. 

The  serious  charges,  which  we  have  brought  m 
der  the  peace  treaties  and  are  prepared  to  estai 
lish  under  the  impartial  procedures  provided  I 
those  treaties,  cannot  be  disposed  of,  in  our  vie\ 
by  mere  assertion  that  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  an 
Rumania  are  only  doing  what  is  being  done  t 
other  states. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  we  do  not  cha 
lenge  the  right  of  any  country  to  punish  genuii 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  government  by  fore 
or  to  see  that  proper  judicial  procedures  and  saf 
guards  are  observed.  Of  course,  other  states  pro 
ecute  treason  and  similar  acts  done  with  intent 
overthrow  the  lawfully  established  government  1 
force.  Their  task,  it  is  true,  in  protecting  the 
democratic  institutions  has  been  enormously  cor 
plicated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  u. 
the  world  Communist  movement  as  an  instrumei 
to  promote  and  carry  out  in  other  countries  I 
stealth,  intimidation,  and  force,  whatever  polici 
are  laid  down  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  use  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  world  Cor 
munist  movement  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet  fo 
eign  policy  has  complicated  the  problem  not  on 
of  non-Communist  countries  but  even  of  Cor. 
munist  countries  which  do  not  completely  subo 
dinate  their  own  policy  and  their  own  interests 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  situati< 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  the  United  States,  or  I 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  Yugoslayia,_  or 
Greece.  We  are  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Bi 
garia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  To  these  coir 
tries  we  have  assumed  by  reason  of  our  wartin 
pledge  special   responsibilities  to   their  peop*. 
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f  we  only  could,  in  fulfillment  of  our  joint  re- 
)onsibilities  to  these  people,  agree  upon  minimum 
>mmon  standards  of  human  rights,  we  might 
ideed  have  a  foundation  on  which  we  could  build 
lduring  peace  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  regret  the  unwarranted  accusations  which 
ie  Soviet  representative  has  made  concerning  the 
otives  of  the  United  States  in  raising  this  ques- 
on  of  violation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
eedoms  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
ur  concern  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to 
)  what  is  possible  to  see  that  pledges  which  have 
en  given— that  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
ould  have  governments  of  their  own  free  choice 
id  should  enjoy  human  rights— are  not  violated 

ignored.  In  supporting  freedom  of  elections, 
eedom  of  press  and  publication,  and  freedom  of 
ligious  worship,  the  United  States  is  not  at- 
mptmg  to  impose  any  particular  political  group 

any  particular  institutions  on  the  peoples  of 
ilgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  as  the  Soviet 
preservative  has  alleged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
e  Soviet  Union  working  through  a  minority  rul- 
g  group  which  has  imposed  its  own  imperialist 
us  on  these  peoples.  In  these  circumstances  it 
behooves  the  Soviet  Government  to  characterize 
e  invocation  of  the  peace  treaties  by  other  signa- 
ry  states  as  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs 

Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  or  to  con- 
se  the  basic  issues  of  human  rights  by  labeling  as 
utors,  Fascists,  reactionaries,  saboteurs,  and 
mmon  criminals  all  persons  who  do  not  accept 
s  fiat  of  the  Communist  high  command.  It  was 
:tamly  never  thought  at  the  time  the  treaties 
re  drafted  that  the  provisions  concerning  the 
^solution  of  Fascist  organizations  meant  that 
sryone  friendly  to  the  United  States  was  to  be 
?arded  as  a  Fascist. 

Our  complaint  is  not  of  the  miscarriage  of  jus- 
e  in  isolated  cases.  Our  complaint  is  against 
pattern  of  conduct  disclosing  a  clear  design  to 
ppress  not  only  expressions  of  independent  opin- 
i  but  all  sources  of  independent  opinion.  The 
?es  of  Petkov,  Maniu,  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
a  the  Protestant  pastors  are  only  the  high  points 
a  long  series  of  incidents  and  events  evidencing 

intent  upon  the  part  of  these  governments  to 
tiy  to  their  peoples  their  elementary  human 
flits.  These  incidents  and  events  disclose,  in 
r  view,  an  intent  on  the  part  of  these  govern- 
mts  under  the  guise  of  suppressing  treason  and 
aversion  to  usurp  by  force  and  intimidation 
thonty  in  the  name  but  contrary  to  the  wishes 
their  peoples. 

^s  I  have  said,  governments  to  have  a  moral  base 
[st  rest  in  some  way  on  the  free  and  continuing 
lsent  of  the  governed.  Some  of  the  representa- 
es  here,  particularly  the  representative  of  Po- 
'd,  have  shown  great  interest  in  conditions  in  the 
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United  States.  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  no  nation  is  completely  without 
sm  or  shortcomings.  But  in  the  United  States 
we  are  not  turning  back  the  clock  of  human  free- 
dom, we  are  making  substantial  progress. 

I  need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  which  have  given  in  recent  years  increased 
vitality  to  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  comment  upon  the  New 
York  Communist  trials  which  are  now  sub  judice, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  observe 
that  all  parties  to  the  trials  recognize  that  the 
proceedings  are  to  be  governed  by  the  high  stand- 
ards set  in  the  recent  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  comments,  fair  and  unfair,  which  some  of 
the  representatives  have  made  on  conditions  in 
the  United  States  are  taken  largely  from  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  from  American  publications.  The 
writers  quoted  have  not  been  gaoled  or  liquidated 
for  writing  what  they  think.  Nor  is  peaceful 
political  opposition  stifled  or  intimidated  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Wallace  are 
free  to  continue  their  attacks  on  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  as  their  consciences  dictate.  Any 
thought  of  suppressing  or  liquidating  them  would 
be  regarded  not  only  as  reprehensible  but  ridicu- 
lous by  the  Administration's  supporters  as  well  as 
their  critics. 

We  resolve  our  differences  and  choose  our  po- 
litical leaders  in  free  electoral  contests.  But  what 
is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  struggle  to  ad- 
vance and  safeguard  the  human  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple is  led  not  by  underground  leaders  in  fear  of 
their  lives  but  by  people  active  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  our  country,  many  of  our  business 
leaders  and— last  but  not  least— the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself.  It  was  indeed  Presi- 
dent Truman  who  established  a  nonpartisan  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  safeguarding  more  adequately  the  civil  rights 
of  all  our  people,  without  regard  to  race  or  religion 
Many  people  active  in  public  life— including  the 
1  resident— are  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
mission s  recommendations.  There  may  be,  and 
there  are,  serious  differences  among  us  regarding 
these  and  other  policies,  but  the  freedom  of  the 
people  to  discuss  them  is  unimpaired.  With  us 
government  does  rest  on  the  free  and  continuing 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Our  people  need  no  iron  discipline.  If  we  want 
a  peaceful  world  where  men  and  nations  devoted 
to  dirterent  ways  of  life  can  live  in  freedom,  let 
us  strive  for  common  understanding  as  a  rudimen- 
tary human  right  that  every  individual  should 
enjoy,  no  matter  what  system  of  government  he 
may  live  under.  Let  us  give  effect  to  the  determi- 
nation expressed  in  the  Charter  by  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights  and  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual.  To  that  end  let  us  re- 
spect our  treaty  and  our  Charter  obligations. 
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Cornerstone  Laid  for  New 
United  Nations  Headquarters 

On  October  24,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  permanent  headquarters  ot 
the  United  Nations.  Ten  thousand  people  took 
part  in  the  celebration  for  which  a  special 
plenary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
convened  on  the  Manhattan  headquarters  site. 
President  Truman,  who  gave  the  major  address, 
declared  that  the  Charter  embodies  the  hopes  and 
ideals  of  men  everywhere. 

General  Assembly  Plenary  Action 

Elections.— On  October  20,  the  General  Assem- 
bly elected  Yugoslavia,  Ecuador,  and  India  to  the 
Security  Council.  After  Yugoslavia  defeated 
Soviet-sponsored  Czechoslovakia,  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative Andrei  Vyshinsky  denounced  the  result 
as  a  violation  of  the  Charter.  In  remarks,  ruled 
out  of  order  by  Assembly  President  Romulo,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  declared  that  the  Assembly  should  be 
bound  by  a  so-called  "gentlemen's  agreement"  and 
hence  should  elect  Czechoslovakia  a  candidate. 
He  declared  that  Yugoslavia  "was  not,  cannot,  and 
will  not"  be  considered  as  a  representative  of  the 
Eastern  European  Countries.  . 

After  the  Security  Council  elections,  the  Ukraine 
withdrew  its  candidacy  from  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  favor  of  Czechoslovakia.  Mex- 
ico, Iran,  the  United  States,  Pakistan,  Canada,  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  to 
fill  the  six  Economic  and  Social  Council  positions. 
Argentina  and  Iraq  were  elected  to  3-year  terms 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  elected  to  a  vacancy  on  the  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Freedom  of  Information.— -The  General  Assem- 
bly on  October  20  and  21  approved  resolutions 
dealing  with  freedom  of  information :  One  post- 
poned further  action  on  the  draft  convention  on 
freedom  of  information  to  the  fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly;  the  other  was  recommended 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ask  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  include  adequate 
freedom  of  information  provisions  in  the  draft 
covenant  on  human  rights.  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  United  States  delegate,  expressed 
confidence  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
could  formulate  the  necessary  f reedom-of -inf orma- 
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tion  principles.  She  regretted  the  action  of  tl 
Social  Committee  in  not  opening  for  signature  i 
the  current  session  the  already  completed  new 
gathering  convention. 

Finance—  The  General  Assembly  took  lavo 
able  action  on  six  reports  from  the  Finance  Cor 
mittee,  including  the  financial  report  of  the  Unitt 
Nations  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  194 
financial  report  of  the  International  Childrer 
Emergency  Fund,  organization  of  United  Natio; 
Postal  Administration,  and  scale  of  assessments. 
Korea.— On  October  21,  the  General  Assemb 
approved  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee's  repc. 
and  resolution  on  Korea.   This  resolution,  opposi 
by  the  Slav  states  (including  Yugoslavia)  co- 
tinues  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Kc-r. 
and  directs  it  to  observe  and  report  any  develc- 
merits  which  might  lead  to  or  otherwise  lnvqb 
military  conflict  in  Korea.    A  Soviet  proposal  > 
abolish  the  Commission  was  defeated.    Unit. 
States   Alternate  Representative  Charles  Fat, 
speaking  before  the  plenary  on  behalf  of  the  rej| 
lution,  said  that  the  resolution  was  "an  expressii 
of  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  to  prorntJ 
the  independence  of  a  long-suffering  and  valist 
people  whom  we  should  aid  to  achieve  what) 
many  of  us  enjoy— freedom  and  independence. 

Human  Rights.— -The  General  Assembly  i 
October  22,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  in  opposite ., 
decided  to  refer  to  the  International  Court  of  J I 
tice  legal  questions  relating  to  settlement  by  pesa 
treaty  procedures  of  differences  arising  from  1- 
man  rights  violations  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  al 
Rumania.  United  States  Representative  Ben- 
min  V.  Cohen  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Ad  le 
Political  Committee's  recommendation.  His  ex- 
cluding remarks  were:  "Freedom  can  be  shared  J 
all  men  and  all  nations.  Freedom  can  unite  ul 
tyranny  inevitably  will  divide  us.  Whatever  mi 
est  progress  we  can  make  in  dealing  with  the  mo- 
tion before  us  will  be  a  progress  toward  the  bac 
goal  of  the  United  Nations— peace  with  just* 
and  freedom  for  all." 

Committee  Action 

Political  Committee— Greece.— On  October  I 
the  Committee  heard  a  report  from  General  Assd- 
bly  President  Romulo  who  stated  that  the  Gr 
Conciliation  Committee  had  met  29  times  withH 
being  able  to  develop  a  basis  of  conciliation  am<g 
the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greg 
During  the  following  week,  there  was  lengthy  I 
cussion  on  a  resolution  put  forward  by  the  Uri« 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  demanding  that  I 
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reek  Government  repeal  the  "sentences  of  eight 
sroic  fighters  against  the  Hitlerite  invaders," 
■iginally  condemned  to  death  by  an  Athens  mili- 
ry  court.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  United 
;ates  Representative  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  said, 
Ye  are  all  concerned  about  military  executions  in 
ie  world  today."  Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out,  how- 
'er,  that  the  United  Nations  was  not  in  a  posi- 
>n  to  deal  with  individual  cases  at  this  time,  and 
i  urged  that  the  Committee  concentrate  on  mat- 
es which  give  rise  to  conditions  of  instability — 

this  case,  the  threats  to  the  security  of  Greece. 
Sub-Committee  17. — The  subcommittee  ap- 
oved  on  October  20  a  draft  resolution  that  Libya 

established  as  a  single,  independent,  and  sover- 
£n  state  and  that  independence  be  effective  as 
on  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
.nuaryl,  1952.  The  resolution  provided  for  a 
nstitution  to  be  determined  by  consultation  of 
presentatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica, 
•ipolitania,  and  Fezzan,  and  for  a  United  Nations 
mmissioner  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
d  a  Council  to  aid  and  assist  him,  the  latter  to 
tisist  of  one  representative  each  of  Egypt, 
•ance,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
lited  States,  one  representative  of  the  peoples  of 
^h  of  the  three  regions,  and  one  representative 
the  minorities. 

The  subcommittee  also  approved  recommenda- 
ms  that  Italian  Somaliland  should  become  an 
dependent  sovereign  state  10  years  from  the 
ective  date  of  an  Italian  trusteeship  agreement 
nless  the  General  Assembly  decided  otherwise  at 
}  end  of  that  period).  The  trusteeship  agree- 
snt  would  be  negotiated  by  Italy  with  the  Trus- 
ship  Council  for  submission  to  the  Assembly, 
possible,  during  the  present  session  and  in  any 
se  not  later  than  the  fifth  regular  session. 
&fter  exhaustive  debate  on  the  question  of 
itrea,  agreement  was  finally  reached  October 
in  the  subcommittee  to  postpone  the  matter  to 
ow  study  and  investigation  by  a  United  Nations 
amission  to  report  to  the  Interim  Committee  by 
)ril  15,  1950,  which  in  turn  would  make  its 
:ommendations  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  Gen- 
ii Assembly. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — Field  Service. — 
ie  Committee  opened  consideration  of  the  report 
the  Special  Committee  on  United  Nations  Field 
rvice  and  the  two  draft  resolutions  recommend- 
X  the  establishment  of  a  300-man  field  service 
d  a  panel  of  field  observers.  John  Serman 
oper  presented  United  States  views  as  favoring 
th  the  field  service  and  panel. 
Economic  Committee. — The  Committee  adopted 

October  22  a  revised  Cuban  resolution  on  the 
)nomic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
es  and  opened  general  debate  on  the  full  em- 
>yment  item.  Australia  presented  a  resolution 
iich  stressed  the  importance  of  coordinated  ac- 
n  to  maintain  full  and  productive  employment 
specially  in  countries  which  are  responsible  for 
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an  important  share  of  world  trade,"  and  recom- 
mended that  all  governments  "consider  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency"  their  Charter  responsibility  to 
take  action,  as  the  need  arises,  designed  to  promote 
full  and  productive  employment.  United  States 
Alternate  Representative,  Wilson  D.  Compton,  de- 
scribed the  United  States  economic  situation  and 
supported  the  Australian  resolution.  A  Czecho- 
slovak speech  alleged  deterioration  in  the  United 
States  economic  situation. 

Social  Committee. — The  Social  Committee 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  establishing 
advisory  social  welfare  services  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  providing  for  their  inclusion  in  the 
United  Nations  budget.  The  committee  also  took 
note  of  the  Chapter  dealing  with  the  social,  hu- 
manitarian, and  cultural  questions  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council's  report. 

Trusteeship  Committee. — The  Committee  dis- 
cussed in  detail  administrative  unions  which  per- 
mit the  consolidation  of  certain  functions  affecting 
more  than  one  trusteeship  territory  under  a  single 
administrative  body.  The  debate  centered  on  the 
question  of  whether  such  unions  infringed  upon  the 
political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  trust  terri- 
tories. _  In  general,  administering  powers  defended 
administrative  unions  while  nonadministering 
powers  were  generally  suspicious  of  such  arrange- 
ments. In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  United 
States  Representative  Charles  Fahy  remarked  that 
all  trust  territories  should  retain  their  original 
identity  and  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  should 
be  able  to  exercise  its  powers  of  supervision. 
However,  he  pointed  out,  each  union  represented 
a  separate  case  and  hence  the  committee  should  not 
pronounce  generalized  judgments. 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee. — 
The  Committee  completed  action  on  several  items, 
including  the  first  reading  of  the  1950  budget  and 
the  headquarter  item.  It  adopted  a  resolution 
taking  note  of  the  Secretary-General's  report 
which  _  summed  up  the  status  of  construction 
activities. 

Legal  Committee. — The  Committee  discussed  at 
length  the  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  states,  which  comprises  part  II  of  the 
report  of  the  International  Law  Commission.  The 
United  States  proposal  took  note  of  the  document 
and  commended  it  as  a  "noble  and  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  codification  of  international 
law."  Milan  Bartos  of  Yugoslavia  declared  his 
government  would  like  to  have  a  convention  based 
on  the  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
states.  He  declared  that  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  offered  "the  greatest  and  most 
justified  hopes  of  the  people,  that  it  would  lead 
to  prevention  of  new  wars  of  aggression,  of  wars 
which  are,  as  we  all  know,  the  result  of  the  attempt 
of  certain  states  to  impose  their  will  upon  other 
nations  or  states  by  means  of  interference,  threat 
or  use  of  force,  or  to  aggrandize  their  territories 
at  the  expense  of  other  peoples." 
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Effective  International  Cooperation 
Through  the  Organization  of  American  States 


Statement  oy  President  Truman  x 


Columbus  Day  provides  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
me  to  meet  in  a  friendly  and  informal  way  with 
my  distinguished  neighbors,  the  Ambassadors  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  organization  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  effective  international  cooperation.  The 
United  States  Government  supports  it  wholeheart- 
edly. The  success  of  the  inter- American  system 
should  encourage  the  peoples  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  solve  common 
problems  by  mutual  trust  and  helpfulness. 

We  have  demonstrated  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished when  nations  temper  their  national  as- 
pirations with  concern  for  the  interests  of  all. 
This  is  evident  in  the  work  of  the  American  Re- 
publics for  economic  and  social  development. 
With  increasing  emphasis,  we  are  striving  to  make 
possible  a  better  life  not  only  for  people  today 
but  for  generations  still  unborn.  Our  desire  for 
security,  in  fact,  is  not  primarily  in  order  that 
our  lives  may  remain  unchanged,  but  that  we  may 
progressively  realize  our  vast  possibilities. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  motivates  the  growing 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that 
has  been  taking  place  among  our  countries.  We 
look  forward  to  even  more  vigorous  technical  co- 
operation through  all  available  channels,  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
We  intend  increasingly  to  help  one  another  in  the 
efforts  of  each  to  help  himself. 

We  look  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
for  support  of  programs  to  raise  living  standards 

1  Made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ambassadors  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  on  Oct.  12,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the 
same  date. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1949,  p.  462;  see  also  Department 
of  State  publication  3647. 
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and  to  foster  balanced  economic  developmer 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  And  since  materi 
improvement  would  be  sterile  without  cultural  an, 
intellectual  growth,  we  should  make  every  effa 
to  intensify  cultural  and  intellectual  cooperatio. 
The  organization  has  a  great  responsibility  ft 
strengthening  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Ame 
icas  and  for  inducing  governments  to  respect  the 
freely  accepted  international  obligations.  We  i 
the  inter- American  system  subscribe  fully  to  tl 
principle  of  nonintervention  in  the  internal 
external  affairs  of  any  American  Republic, 
the  same  time,  we  are  definitely  committed  to  tl 
proposition  that  our  solidarity  and  high  aims  a 
fostered  by  the  exercise  of  representative  demo 
racy  in  the  American  states.  I  am  confident  th 
you  will  continue  to  provide  inspiring  leadersh 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  aims. 

As  for  this  government,  Secretary  Achesc 
stated  recently  before  the  Pan  American  Socie 
in  New  York  that  the  good-neighbor  policy  is  f 
us  a  firmly  established  national  policy.2  I  fill 
support  the  principles  and  objectives  outlined 
him  on  that  occasion. 

The  United  States  is  honored  and  happy  to 
the  host  country  of  the  Organization  of  Amencs 
States.  We  want  you  to  feel  most  welcome  and  e, 
tirely  at  home  among  us  as  you  continue  your  i 
valuable  work  in  behalf  of  all  the  peoples  of  tJ 
American  Republics. 

Reply  to  the  President  by  Ambassador  Joseph 
Charles,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Council 

Mr.  President  :  The  members  of  the  Council 
the  Organization  of  American  States  are  deef 
appreciative   of  your  cordial  invitation,  whi 
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\es  us  the  opportunity  to  pay  our  respects  to 
u  on  this  Continental  anniversary. 
October  12th  is  celebrated  in  all  our  countries, 
cause  it  marks  the  entry  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
here  in  the  current  of  world  history,  where  they 
3  playing  an  increasingly  important  role.  For 
2  Organization  of  American  States,  it  is  a  sym- 
1  of  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  on  which  our 
;er-American  system  rests,  namely,  the  common 
Jtors  in  our  historical  background  and  the  sim- 
rity  of  our  political  and  social  institutions.  It 
most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  should  ob- 
■ve  this  day  not  only  as  representatives  of  our 
ipective  Governments,  but  in  our  collective 
sacity  as  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 
For  it  is  through  the  Organization  of  American 
ites,  given  its  present  form  in  1948  as  the  latest 
p  in  the  development  of  our  inter-American 
item,  that  the  American  Republics  are  express- 
j  their  community  of  interest  and  their  common 
ration  to  the  same  ideals  of  international  order 
i  morality.  In  the  last  century  and  a  quarter 
re  has  been  evolving  on  the  American  Conti- 


nent a  pattern  of  international  relations  founded 
on  the  premise  that  the  security  and  the  welfare 
of  each  of  our  countries  depends  upon  the  security 
and  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  what  affects  one 
member  of  the  community  inevitably  has  its  reper- 
cussions in  all  the  others. 

Such  a  system  can  be  achieved  only  slowly,  as 
the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
several  Governments,  supported  by  their  people. 
The  growth  of  our  system  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions, Mr.  President,  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  interest  and  support  of  your  Government. 
The  wise  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  your 
representatives,  at  inter-American  conferences,  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  in  the  several  specialized  organiza- 
tions, has  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  achieved  in  the  realization  of 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  ob- 
jectives of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil when  I  say  that  on  this  auspicious  occasion  we 
renew  our  pledge  to  strive  for  the  further  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  purposes  for  which  our  Organi- 
zation stands. 


inclusions  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
ith  Reference  to  the  Situation  in  the  Caribbean 1 


rhe  Inter- American  Peace  Committee,  convoked 
he  initiative  of  the  Representative  of  the  United 
ttes  to  consider  the  situation  that  certain  lamen- 
le  events  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  political 
as  of  the  Caribbean,  has  given  that  delicate 
•blern  due  attention  and  has  studied  carefully 
various  aspects  of  the  situation  with  the  valu- 
e  collaboration  of  those  Governments  that  were 
•d  enough  to  send  observations  and  suggestions. 
Bb  Committee  believes  that  its  duty  in  this 
tter  is  limited  to  the  solemn  reaffirmation  of  cer- 
1  standards  and  principles,  that  are  basic  for 
lencan  peace  and  solidarity,  principles  and 
idards  whose  proper  observance  would,  in  the 
nion  of  the  Committee,  not  only  keep  such  a 
lation  as  the  one  under  consideration  from  aris- 
,  but  avoid  even  the  slightest  symptom  of 
tar-bed  relations  among  the  American  States. 
Vith  the  intention,  then,  of  using  to  full  ad- 
tage  this  occasion  for  once  more  calling  to  the 
int](m  °f  the  American  conscience  the  lofty  and 

transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ions  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  on  Sept.  15, 1949  See 
•  doc.  S/1407,  Oct.  13,  1949. 

ober  31,   1949 


indispensable  postulates  of  our  international  rela- 
tionships, the  Committee  believes  it  pertinent  to 
formulate  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  To  reiterate  the  necessity  that  all  the  Member 
States  of  the  American  community  continue  to  be 
guided  in  their  international  conduct  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention,  which  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
?i?nC«  aii "an-Amencanism,  solemnly  set  forth  in 
the'  Additional  Protocol  Relative  to  Non-Inter- 
vention" signed  at  the  Inter-American  Conference 
inLr16  MaJntenance  of  Peace  (Buenos  Aires, 
lJdb  ,  and  the  latest  and  definitive  expression  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  article  15  of  the  Bogota 
Charter,  m  the  following  words : 

No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right  to  intervene 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other  State.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but  also 
any  other  form  of  interference  or  attempted  threat  against 
the  personality  of  the  State  or  against  its  political  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  elements.  ' 

+iA  J°  ™ca11'  in  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
that  the  desire  to  avoid  intervention  in  the  internal 
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or  external  affairs  of  other  States  and,  even  more, 
the  duty  of  each  State  to  prevent  its  territory  from 
being  used  for  the  preparation  or  initiation  of 
aggression  toward  one  or  more  States  with  which 
it  is  at  peace,  led  the  American  States  to  sign  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  m 
the  Event  of  Civil  Strife,  in  1928 ;  and  that,  in  line 
with  these  ideas,  the  Second  Consultative  Meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  in  Resolution  VII,  recom- 
mended to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics some  fundamental  rules  with  respect  to 
civil  strife,  applicable  to  the  situation  under  study. 
3.  To  express  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Committee 
that  the  aforementioned  Convention  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  States  be  ratified  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  the  American  countries  that  have  not 
yet  done  so ;  and  also  that  it  be  clarified  and  per- 
fected at  some  future  inter-American  meeting,  if 
this  should  be  considered  necessary. 

4  To  consider  the  Resolution  approved  on  De- 
cember 24,  1948,  by  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  the  paragraph  m 
which  the  Council  referred  to  the  need  (which 
might  apply  to  any  Government)  of  taking  ade- 
quate measures  to  rid  its  territory  of  groups  o± 
nationals  or  foreigners,  organized  on  a  military 
basis  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  conspiring 
against  the  security  of  other  sister  republics,  and 
of  preparing  to  fight  against  their  Governments. 

5.  To  express,  likewise,  the  desirability  that  the 
American  nations  make  every  effort,  within  the 
limits  of  their  constitutional  powers,  to  avoid  any 
systematic  and  hostile  propaganda,  whatever  its 
medium  of  expression,  against  other  countries  o± 
the  Continent  or  their  respective  Governments. 

6  To  consider  the  desirability  of  the  mainte- 
nance, as  far  as  possible  and  in  consonance  with 
Resolution  XXXV  of  the  Bogota  Conference,  of 
continuity  of  close  and  cordial  diplomatic  rela- 
tions among  the  American  States,  since,  as  the 
preamble  of  the  said  Resolution  states,  "the  de- 
velopment of  the  activities  and  the  full  benefits  of 
inter- American  cooperation  can  be  realized  more 
effectively  if  continuous  and  friendly  relations  are 
maintained  among  the  States." 

7  To  point  out  that  a  common  denominator  ot 
American  political  life  is  the  adherence,  within 
the  sovereignty  of  each  State  and  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  of  its  own  people,  to  the 
principles  and  the  exercise  of  democracy,  expressed 
formally  in  solemn  American  obligations  (Dec- 
laration XXVII  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires, 
1936;  Recommendation  LXXII  of  the  Eighth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States,  Lima, 
1938-  Resolution  VII  of  the  Second  Meeting  of 
Consultation,  Habana,  1940;  Charter  of  Bogota, 
1948;  Resolution  XXXII  of  the  Bogota  Conter- 
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ence),  outstanding  among  which  is  the  stateme: 
in  paragraph  (d)  of  article  5  of  the  Bogota  Cha 
ter,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the  high  am 
which  are  sought  through  it  require  the  political  organu- 
tion  of  those  States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exerc* 
of  representative  democracy ; 

8.  To  make  public  its  aspiration  that  the  Chart: 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  which,  5 
provided  for  in  Resolution  I  and  XL  of  the  Bogoi 
Conference,  is  the  basic  instrument  of  contmenll 
solidarity  and  is  at  present  the  means  of  deta- 
mining  the  organization  of  the  system  and  3 
component  parts,  receive  definitive  confirmatn 
through  ratification  by  all  the  Governments,  ) 
that  the  juridical  and  political  structure  of  ta 
Continent  will  be  as  complete  and  permanent  s 
could  be  desired.  A 

9.  To  repeat  also  its  equally  firm  behel  tit 
at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  critical  atmi 
phere  that  characterizes  the  present  internatiolJ 
situation,  American  solidarity  should  be  streng.- 
ened  even  more,  if  possible,  so  as  to  overcome  d 
portunity,  through  the  unity  of  our  peoples,  ay 
threat  to  world  peace  that  might  arise. 

10.  To  state  the  Committee's  belief  that,  to  caij 
out  the  foregoing  conclusion,  it  will  be  of  gr.t 
help  if  each  American  Government  disseminata 
among  all  its  inhabitants  the  fullest  possible  1 
formation  as  to  the  international  obligations  I 
sumed  by  the  American  States,  particularly! 
matters  of  non-intervention  and  of  rights  <<3 
duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife. 

11.  To  express  its  opinion  that  the  effective  I 
plication,  by  the  American  Governments,  of  I 
points  to  which  the  Bogota  Conference  Resolubi 
XXXII,  on  Preservation  and  Defense  of  Deio 
cracy  in  America,  refers  will  result  in  establish!* 
democratic  institutions  still  more  strongly  in  i 
hemisphere.  .      . 

12.  To  offer  once  more  the  continuing  wilhg 
ness  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committed 
lend  its  services  (within  the  limits  of  ResoluOi 
XIV  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  Consultation)  I 
the  pacific  and  friendly  settlement  of  any  con  e 
or  difference  that  at  any  moment  might  arise* 
tween  two  or  more  American  States. 

13.  To  point  out  likewise,  that,  in  addition 
the  services  that  the  Inter- American  Peace  Cl 
mittee  is  ever  ready  to  offer,  there  are  in  the  m* 
American  system,  and  concretely  in  the  Organ  a 
tion,  various  means  of  recourse,  the  proper  arJ 
cation  of  which  is  a  guarantee  of  a  reason)! 
settlement  of  any  conflict  that  might  arise  betve 
them:  that  is,  the  methods  of  pacific  settled 
that  appear  in  the  Pact  of  Bogota  and  m  oie 
inter- American  instruments,  and  also  the  MeeD 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  either  in  acc'C 
ance  with  article  40  of  the  Charter  or  as  Oia 
of  Consultation  in  accordance  with  the  provieH 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal^ 
sistance. 

Department  of  State  Bu/*' 
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14.  To  state  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  do 
not  apply  exclusively,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  situation  referred  to  in  the  preamble 
of  these  conclusions,  but  to  all  the  American  Ke- 
publics  without  exception. 

The  Committee  has  agreed,  finally,  to  express 
to  the  American  Governments  that  were  good 
enough  to  transmit  to  it  their  helpful  views  as  to 
the  situation  it  has  been  studying,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  group  for  their  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable collaboration. 

Luis  Quintanilla,  Chairman 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Mexico 
Enrique  V.  Corominas 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Argentina 

GONZALO  GUELL 

.   Ambassador,  Representative  of  Cuba 
'  Paul  C.  Daniels 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  the  United 

States 

HlLDEBRANDO  AcCIOLY 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Brazil 

Santiago  Ortiz 

Secretary  of  the  Committee 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September  14, 1949 


i.S.  Delegations 

o  International  Conferences 

lilitary  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  Congress 

On  October  17,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
;)unced  that  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  W.  Bliss,  Sur- 
;on  General,  United  States  Army,  has  been  named 
lairnian  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
welfth  International  Congress  of  Military  Medi- 
ae and  Pharmacy.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
|exican  Government,  this  meeting  is  scheduled 
,  be  held  at  Mexico  City,  October  23-29,  1949. 
iimed  to  serve  as  delegates  were : 

jorge  E.  Armstrong,  Brig.  Gen.,  Deputy  Surgeon  General, 

I  mited  States  Army 
irry  G.  Armstrong,  Maj.  Gen.  Deputy  Surgeon  General, 
;    United  States  Air  Force 
el  Thompson  Boone,  Rear  Admiral,  General  Inspector, 

Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy 
Ulace  H.  Graham,  Brig.  Gen.,   (MC)   USAF,  Personal 
|    Physician  to  the  President 

ward  J.  Kendricks,  Brig.  Gen.,  Chief,  Staffing  and  Edu- 
cation  Directorate,   Office  of  the   Surgeon   General, 
(    United  States  Air  Force 

fSjfA:    Swanson,   Rear  Admiral,    Surgeon   General, 
I    United  States  Navy 

''ober  37,   1949 


Ralph  C.  Williams,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Chief  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service 

The  Congress  will  consider  such  topics  as:  (1) 
new  medical  and  social  problems  encountered  by 
the  military  services;  (2)  pathology  and  treatment 
of  lesions  caused  by  the  atomic  bomb;  (3)  war 
psychosis;  and  (4)  care  and  evacuation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

The  First  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy  was  sponsored  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  1921  to  bring  together  military  medical 
services  of  participating  states  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  protection  of  human  life  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  Eleventh  Congress  of  this 
series  was  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland  in  June  1947. 

ILO:  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees 

On  October  18,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  following  delegation  will  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  first  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
October  24-29 :  ' 

Government  Representatives 
Delegates 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Special  Mission  to  France,  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  Paris    France 

Edward  B  Persons,  chief,  Iro  Branch,  Office  of  Interna- 
Labor  Affairs,  United  States  Department  of 

Employees  Representatives 
Delegates 

Richard  P  Doherty,  director,  Employer-Employee  Rela- 
WaTh^gton?  D.cati°nal  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

Frank  L.  Rowland,  executive  secretary,  Life  Office  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Workers  Representatives 
Delegates 

Paul  R.  Hutchings,  president,  Office  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  Washington,  DC 

Herman  D.  Renin,  member,  International  Executive  Board 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Portland,  Oreg.    ' 

This  session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
continue  work  started  by  the  Ilo  prewar  expert 
committees  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  conventions  regarding  the  rights  of  per- 
formers in  the  fields  of  radio,  television,  and 
mechanical  reproduction  of  sound,  and  regarding 
rest  periods  in  commercial  establishments.  The 
agenda  for  the  first  session  includes  also  discussion 
of  general  working  and  living  conditions  of  sal- 
aried and  professional  workers,  the  position  of  the 
salaried  inventor,  and  manpower  and  training 
programs. 
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Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy 


by  Secretary  Acheson1 


As  I  understand  Al  Smith's  conception  of  the 
conduct  of  government— I  am  not  speaking  of 
that  moral  and  spiritual  compass  from  which  he 
got  his  direction,  but  of  the  art  of  translating 
purpose  into  accomplishment — it  was  twofold. 

First,  any  course  of  action  must  be  deeply  rooted 
in  popular  understanding  and  popular  support- 
not  merely  in  theory  but  in  fact.  And  second,  the 
administration  for  executing  it  must  be  made  effi- 
cient by  being  simply  designed  so  that  responsi- 
bility and  authority  coincide  and  so  that  knowledge 
is  mobilized  and  brought  to  the  point  of  action. 
He  then  picked  his  men  carefully  and  backed  them 
to  the  limit. 

These  principles  do  not  solve  the  problems  ot 
foreign  affairs  but  they  help  tremendously  those 
of  use  who  work  daily  upon  them. 

What  are  those  problems  ?  Greatly  oversimpli- 
fied, but  not  untruly  distorted,  there  are  two  sets 
of  problems  which  react  upon  one  another.  And 
these  are  not  peculiarly  American  problems.  They 
exist,  in  more  or  less  degree,  in  every  country  in 
what  we  call  the  free  world. 

One  set  of  problems  arises  from  the  conduct  m 
international  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the 
aggressively  imperialist  power  of  our  times,  seek- 
ing to  extend  its  dominion  where  its  grasp  and  its 
reach  coincide,  and  to  cause  confusion  and  disin- 
tegration where  its  grasp  falls  short. 

The  second  is  a  set  of  problems  which  would 
exist  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  not. 

Those  are  the  problems,  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, which  arise,  as  in  Europe,  from  the  disrup- 
tions of  war  and  changed  relationships  with  other 
parts  of  the  world— as  in  Asia,  from  a  great 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation  in  New  York,  N.Y.  on  Oct.  20,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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awakening  of  peoples  to  a  new  revulsion  again 
the  acceptance  of  poverty  and  hunger  and  to 
consciousness  of  national  independence. 

In  the  American  Republics,  in  the  Middle  Ea 
in  Africa,  there  is  the  same  demand  for  and  mov 
ment  toward  the  development  necessary  for  a  b< 
ter  life.  Movement  means  the  affirmation  of  ts 
worth  of  new  ends,  the  creation  of  new  ideals,  n« 
challenges  to  Americans  who,  of  all  people,  belies 
that  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  static,  and  that  mal- 
rial  advance  is  not  achieved  by  embracing  the  d 
carded  tyrannies  of  the  barbaric  past. 

Now,  you  see  at  once  that  these  two  sets  of  pre- 
lems  are  interrelated.  The  thrust  of  Soviet  uj 
perialism  in  Eastern  Europe  or  Asia  affects  r, 
only  those  areas,  but  also  their  relations  with  oth; 
areas.  And  this  in  turn  adds  to  the  difficulty: 
those  other  areas  in  solving  their  problems,  whn 
are  difficult  enough,  in  all  conscience,  without  efl 
traneous  impediments. 

Similarly,  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  pais 
of  the  free  world  in  gaining  a  strength  and  stab- 
ity  affects  the  direction  and  vigor  ot  bovt 
thrusts.  So  few  problems  are  isolated.  Most  a 
part  of  a  very  complicated  mosaic. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  NatiJ 
are  usually  symbolized  in  our  minds  as  mdiv- 
uals— Uncle  Sam,  John  Bull,  Marianne,  et  cete ... 
But  they  are  not  individuals.  They  are  many 
dividuals— millions  of  them.  And  in  the  t:« 
world,  at  least,  they  are  held  more  or  less  loos-? 
together  by  many  institutions,  of  which  gove>- 
ment  is  only  one— such  as,  churches  labor  unicj 
business  and  farm  organizations,  political  part 

Within  the  nation  are  many  stresses  a* 
strains.  What  a  nation  should  do  if  it  were f 
person  with  one  will  and  one  mmd,  is  oiten  vo 
different  from  what  it  actually  can  do,  and  a~ 
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o,  when  those  in  charge  of  its  government  resolve 
le  multiplicity  of  thrusts  into  a  single  decision. 

These,  then,  are  in  rough  outline  some  of  the 
roblems  which  confront  the  worker  in  the  field  of 
:ir  foreign  relations.  But  even  they  are  not  all. 
He  must  understand  that  the  posture  of  his  own 
mntry  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  affecting 
3th  its  will  and  its  power.  And  by  its  posture, 
mean,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  economically 
igorous  or  distracted  by  troubles;  I  mean  the 
ate  of  its  defenses ;  I  mean  whether  its  people  are 
ioking  inward  upon  a  conflict  of  purposes,  or  out- 
ard  with  calm  determination.  All  this  must 
eight  his  judgment. 

He  must  know  also  the  limitations  of  the  power 
f  his  own  country  and  the  limitations  of  his 
svn  position  within  it.  In  most  cases  a  decision 
ri  policy  and  resultant  action  does  not  settle  the 
tatter  under  consideration.     The  action  of  others 

more  often  than  not  the  controlling  factor, 
merican  assistance  to  other  nations  is  always 
larginal  assistance.  The  issue  turns  primarily 
pon  their  own  will  and  effort.  They  may  lead 
•  hopeful  results,  as  in  European  recovery,  or  to 
tilure,  as  in  China. 

One  of  my  colleagues  remarked  of  Americans  in 
>reign  affairs,  that  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
ryone  may  put  a  nickel  in  us  and  we  must  come 
p  with  a  policy  to  solve  any  problem.  To  think 
as  oversimplifies  the  problems  and  completely 
isunderstands  our  role  in  world  affairs. 
We  can  help  greatly  those  who  are  doing  their 
most  to  succeed  by  their  own  efforts.  We  cannot 
rect  or  control ;  we  cannot  make  a  world,  as  God 
d,  out  of  chaos.  There  are  some,  apparently, 
ho  think  that  we  should  do  this,  and  in  less  than 
days! 

So  we  must  think  of  ourselves,  to  paraphrase 
3rds  of  Justice  Holmes,  not  as  little  gods  outside 
e  community  of  nations,  but  as  ganglions  within 
—as  less  than  it,  and  as  gaining  our  significance 
om  the  beneficence  of  our  function  and  effect 
thin  it. 

Similarly,  one  who  works  upon  the  foreign  rela- 
>ns  of  the  United  States  must  understand  his 
sition  within  the  country  and  the  government, 
tal  as  our  foreign  relations  are  to  us,  they  are 
t  the  totality  of  our  interests.  There  are  thou- 
ads  of  other  interests  with  which  our  interests 
road  must  be  harmonized.  So  within  our  minds 
|d  within  the  government,  the  Department  can- 
to think  of  itself  as  an  institution  apart,  in 
imopolistic  control  of  an  isolated  field  of  activity. 
The  Department  is  one  of  many  staff  arms  of  the 
esident.  It  must  work  in  harmony  with,  in 
[clerstanding  of,  and  often  through  these  other 
l«s.  Its  recommendations  must  fit  into  a  total 
togram  which  the  American  people  are  prepared 
|  support. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Department  is 
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not  and  cannot  be  an  aloof  organization.  It  must 
be  close  to  the  American  people,  constantly  report- 
ing the  facts  without  which  informed  judgment  or 
criticism  cannot  be  made.  It  must  not  be  afraid 
to  tell  the  truth  when  that  is  painful  and  unpleas- 
ant, as  it  was  in  the  China  white  paper.  It  must 
not  be  afraid  to  recommend  and  fight  for  courses 
which  are  hard  and  long  when  any  other  course 
would  be  a  deception  and  a  fraud. 

This  I  think  we  do.  We  certainly  try  our  best 
within  our  abilities.  We  know  that  otherwise  we 
cannot  hope  for  success. 

In  the  long  run,  and  very  often  in  the  short  run, 
it  is  you  citizens  of  this  republic,  acting  directly 
through  public  opinion  and  through  the  Congress, 
who  decide  the  contours  of  our  policies  and 
whether  those  policies  shall  go  forward  or  waver 
and  stop.  We  do  our  best  to  keep  you  informed 
and  advised. 

It  rests  in  your  courage  and  resolution  and 
sacrifices  to  provide  that  national  posture  of 
steadiness  and  dependability  which  will  make  our 
country  helpful,  effective  and  respected  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

For  one  further  thing  we  look  to  you — for  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  and  volume  of  this 
work  and  for  some  part  of  your  thought.  The 
work  of  a  foreign  office  does  not  consist  solely 
of  a  few  people  pondering  the  great  questions 
which  you  read  about  on  the  front  pages  of  your 
newspapers.  It  consists  also  of  an  almost  in- 
credible number  of  programs  and  actions  which 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  large  number  of  people 
coordinated  and  directed  toward  our  major  ends. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  last  year  the 
United  States  participated  in  6,000  international 
meetings;  that  the  Department  of  State  received 
from  its  representatives  in  the  field  340,000  re- 
ports— more  than  a  thousand  every  working  day — 
each  of  which  had  to  be  analyzed  and  its  informa- 
tion brought  to  focus  at  the  point  of  action.  All 
of  this  cannot  be  made  simple  and  understandable 
in  capsule  form.  It  takes  work  and  thought  not 
only  by  the  devoted  and  loyal  men  and  women  who 
do  this  work,  but  also  by  the  American  people. 

It  is  in  these  ways  that  we  are  trying  to  imple- 
ment, in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Al  Smith's 
concept  of  the  art  of  translating  purpose  into 
accomplishment. 

We  cannot  do  our  job,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  done  his,  except  in  a  frank  and  intimate  rela- 
tion with  people  outside  of  government.  We  do 
not  ask,  any  more  than  he  did,  that  this  relationship 
be  one  of  blind  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
all  we  think  and  do.  When  people  agree  with 
us,  we  want  their  support;  when  they  do  not,  we 
want  their  frank  and  constructive  criticism. 

In  either  case,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  we  are  doing,  we  hope  they  will  regard 
us  as  ordinary  American  people,  trying  our  best 
to  do  a  job  in  a  highly  complicated  set  of  cir- 
cumstances and  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  Al  Smith 
would  have  understood  and  approved. 
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Greek  Citizens  of  Soviet  Origin 
Deported  to  Soviet  Central  Asia 

On  October  17  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  it  has  confirmatory  reports  of  the 
mass  deportations  of  non-Russian  elements  from 
the  Soviet  Caucasus,  which  have  been  denounced 
by  the  Government  of  Greece.  These  deporta- 
tions began  in  mid-June  and  included  the  forced 
migration  of  approximately  17  thousand  Greeks 
as  well  as  others  in  circumstances  of  extreme  hard- 
ship. 

Most  of  these  persons  were  small-scale  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans  long  established  in  the 
area.  In  mid- June  they  were  suddenly,  without 
warning  or  notification,  removed  from  their  homes 
and  loaded  on  to  cattle  cars  bound  for  the  Re- 
public of  Kazakhistan  in  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Re- 
ports state,  for  instance,  that  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  June  14,  MVD  (Soviet  Secret  Police) 
troops  suddenly  removed  the  entire  population  of 
foreign  origin  of  the  Caucasus  town  of  Gagry, 
separating  wives  from  their  husbands  and  parents 
from  their  children.  It  is  reported  that  one  Greek 
woman  was  seized  with  her  two  small  children  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  embarked  for  the 
2-week  trip  to  Central  Asia  on  an  evacuee  train 
containing  no  food  or  water.  Her  Russian  hus- 
band was  forced  to  stay  behind.  On  arrival  in 
Kazakhistan,  according  to  other  accounts,  the 
forced  migrants  were  simply  deposited  by  the  rail- 
road siding  without  shelter  or  other  elementary 
provision  for  their  human  requirements.  They 
have  since  been  scattered  on  various  collective 
farms. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  deportees  are  now  liv- 
ing in  small  mud  huts,  called  zemlianki  in  Russian, 
without  light  or  fuel  and  plagued  by  fleas  and 
mosquitoes.  They  are  seriously  undernourished 
and  have  received  no  clothing  other  than  the  light 
summer  garments  they  were  wearing  when  they 
left  the  mild  climate  of  the  Caucasus.  The  death 
rate  is  mounting  and  will  become  critical  during 
the  severe  Russian  winter  unless  conditions  are 
improved.  Meanwhile  the  deportees  are  forbidden 
to  wander  more  than  5  miles  from  their  concentra- 
tion centers  under  threat  of  20  years  imprisonment. 
The  Soviet  census  of  1939  put  the  number  of 
persons  of  Greek  origin  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at 
285,896.  Some  of  these  are  descendants  of  fami- 
lies established  for  generations  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  of  Russia;  others  migrated  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  Asia  Minor  after  the  First  World  War. 


Many  are  Soviet  citizens,  but  the  repeated  and  un 
answered  Greek  protests  to  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  refer  only  to  persons  still  claimed  as  Greel 
citizens. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Charges 
on  Policy  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  o>. 
October  17,  1949,  by  the  United  States  Emboss 
in  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  re  fly  t 
the  Soviet  note  regarding  the  West  German  Gox 
ernment: 


The  United  States  Government  has  received  th 

note  delivered  to  its  Ambassador  at  Moscow  by  th 

Soviet  Government  on  October  1,  relating  to  th 

establishment  of  the  German  Federal  Republ* 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  deei 

it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  c 

the  various  charges  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  not 

The  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  \\ov 

ever  invited  to  the  public  statement  made  by  tl' 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  October  6,  of  whic 

a  copy  is  attached  for  convenient  reference.1  1 

The  United  States  notes  with  incredulity  th 

western  action  with  regard  to  Germany  is  cha: 

acterized  as  designed  to  convert  Germany  into 

"drill  ground,"  place  d'armes^  and  center  of  di 

turbance  in  Europe.     The  United  States  Goven 

ment  recalls  its  systematic  efforts  to  achieve  tl 

full  demilitarization  of  Germany  and  its  pr< 

posal  of  a  four-power  disarmament  and  demil 

tarization  treaty,  an  offer  repeatedly  rejected  V 

the  Soviet  Government.    The  United  States  Go 

ernment  also  recalls  in  this  connection  the  fa 

that  there  has  been  developed  in  the  Soviet  Zoi 

of  Germany  a  large,  centralized  police  force, 

police  force  moreover  which  is  well  equipped  wi' 

military   weapons   and  led   by   former   Germ; 

army  officers. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reaffiri 
its  belief  in  the  Potsdam  principles  which  call  f 
the  democratization  of  Germany  and  the  tres- 
ment  of  that  country  as  an  economic  unity,  j 
hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  tl 
Soviet  Government  instead  of  seeking  to  impci 
its  arbitrary  will  upon  the  Germans  of  its  zone  wl 
cooperate  with  the  western  Allies  in  enabling  \ 
the  Germans  of  all  Germany,  within  the  frairj 
work  prescribed  by  international  agreements,  J 
work  out  their  common  political  destiny  withot 
dictation  and  with  democratic  freedom  of  action 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17, 1949,  p.  590. 
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Department  of  State  Bulle 


le  Department  of  State:    A  Reflection  of  U.S.  Leadership 


Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy 


?hese  are  difficult,  even  crucial,  times,  and  the 
le  of  action  which  they  require  of  us  as  the  lead- 
nation  of  the  free  world  is  something  all  of  us 
st  thing  about  clearly.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
atever  to  say  that  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
•ing  the  next  decade  rests  more  heavily  upon  the 
lerstanding  its  citizens  will  have  of  foreign  af- 
rs  than  it  will  upon  battleships,  planes,  or 
mic  bombs. 

'he  scale  on  which  the  Department  of  State  must 
rate  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  role  of  leader- 
p  the  United  States  has  assumed  in  the  world 
;oday. 

<et  me  tell  you  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
ts  and  figures  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
;ion  end  of  the  Department  of  State,  which 
pens  to  be  my  bailiwick.  The  slow,  steady 
-ease  of  problems  and  repsonsibilities  of  the 
mrtment  of  State  in  its  160-year  history  was 
denly  jolted  by  the  turn  of  events  that  led  us 
i  the  last  war.  In  the  brief  span  of  years  since 
i  United  States  foreign  relations  have  become 
varied,  so  widespread,  and  so  intense  that  the 
anization  to  handle  them  has  gone  through  an 
recedented  growth  and  a  gooddeal  of  realine- 
it. 

linistrative  Functions 

rnder  my  supervision  are  4  offices  and  18  di- 
ons — all  in  Washington — made  up  of  approxi- 
ely  2,500  employees,  or  one-third  of  our  entire 
artmental  staff.  Ten  years  ago  the  total  staff 
he  Department  in  Washington  was  made  up  of 
people.  This  low  figure  was  due  to  the  fact 
;  the  Department  of  State  was  the  only  one  of 
major  executive  agencies  that  had  not  expe- 
ced  a  big  expansion  during  the  depression 
'S  and  the  years  just  prior  to  the  war.  Today, 
have  about  13,000  foreign  service  personnel 

^n  address  delivered  before  the  Colleton  County  Press 
ciation  in  Walterboro,  S.  C,  on  Oct.  24,  1949,  and  re- 
'a  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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located  in  areas  throughout  the  world.  About 
5,000  of  these  are  United  States  citizens.  Ten 
years  ago  our  foreign  service  staff  totaled  3,966 
people  of  whom  about  1,600  were  United  States 
citizens. 

Our  many  duties  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration include  employment,  training,  assignment, 
and  transfer  of  personnel;  budget  justifications 
before  Congress,  budget  allotments  to  depart- 
mental areas  and  foreign  posts ;  security— the  pro- 
tection of  classified  material  and  the  screening  of 
personnel  to  protect  against  Communist  infiltra- 
tion ;  passports  and  visas ;  the  administration  of 
United  States  Government  property  abroad,  and 
countless  other  functions. 

All  of  these  operations  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful running  of  any  organization.  Moreover 
the  total  organization  must  be  so  set  up  in  order 
to  perform  its  mission  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  As  a  consequence,  while  the  Department 
was  engaging  in  more  and  more  functions,  while 
its  normal  functions  were  being  expanded  and  com- 
plicated by  the  increasing  scope  of  our  relation- 
ships with  the  world  at  large,  it  was  undergoing 
periodic  reorganizations  calculated  to  increase  op- 
erational efficiency. 

We  have  just  completed  a  rather  basic  change  in 
the  structure  of  our  organization  which  has  made 
for  considerable  streamlining  of  operations.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  Hoover  Commission  survey 
and  especially  the  task-force  study  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Acheson.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  both  the  survey  and 
putting  the  commission's  recommendations  into 
practice. 

From  the  outline  of  the  administrative  functions 
that  I  have  enumerated,  you  can  imagine  how 
complicated  this  housekeeping  job  can  be.  Even 
so,  m  directing  it,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
become  more  and  more  involved  in  matters  of 
program  and  policy.  That  is  because  the  job  must, 
of  course,  be  geared  to  the  goal  our  foreign  policy 
is  pursuing  and  the  means  we  are  taking  to  reach 
that  goal. 
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Scale  of  Action 

I  would  like,  then  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
scale  of  action  that  world  conditions  require  of  us. 
Let  me  go  into  this  point  by  asking  what  is  our 
goal,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  our  foreign  policy  ? 
There  are  those  who  say  we  have  none.  Well, 
the  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Reduced  to  its 
simplest  form  it  is  peace,  peace  and  the  protection 
of  our  freedom,  and  all  that  it  means  to  us  individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

This  goal  finds  its  source  in  our  people.  It  is 
motivated  by  your  desire,  mine  and  that  of  all 
other  loyal  Americans.  That  is  why  our  foreign 
policy  is  a  strong  one ;  that  is  why  our  people  have 
been  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  cost. 

We  want  peace,  we  want  cooperation  among 
governments,  understanding  among  people.  We 
have  no  ideas  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  other  countries.  We  have  no  territorial  claims. 
We  all  know  that  America  can  no  longer  be  iso- 
lated and  self-supporting  without  serious  compli- 
cations and  risks  to  national  security.  We  couldn't 
isolate  ourselves  from  World  War  I.  It  was  im- 
possible to  stay  out  of  the  last  World  War.  As 
communications  and  transportation  bring  people, 
even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world,  closer  and 
closer  together,  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
come more  and  more  important  to  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Now,  if  we  situate  our  goal  of  peace  in  the 
context  of  postwar  conditions  we  find  that  those 
conditions  themselves  have  dictated  to  us  the 
courses  of  action  we  are  following  in  our  leader- 
ship role.  Let  us  look  into  some  of  the  major 
foreign  policy  actions  we  are  taking. 

One  of  our  principal  actions  is  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration we  are  giving  aid  and  assistance  to 
Western  European  countries,  helping  them  re- 
cover from  the  last  war.  This  action  fits  perfectly 
into  the  pattern  of  peace,  freedom,  and  under- 
standing. 

Economic  and  Defensive  Measures  To  Aid  Europe 

We  were  confronted  with  the  hard  fact  of  the 
inability  of  Western  European  nations  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  economic  straits  in  which 
the  destruction  of  war  and  the  bleeding  of  pro- 
longed occupation  had  left  them.  The  chaos  was 
too  complete  for  them  to  cope  with  alone.  That 
meant  that  people  were  living  in  conditions  where 
they  were  the  easy  prey  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
munism as  the  cure-all  of  economic  ills.  Physical 
weakness  of  nations  made  them  easy  targets  for 
Communist  infiltration  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
serious  threat  to  national  sovereignties.  We  had 
to  take  the  lead  and  throw  our  economic  weight 
into  the  balance.     The  results  have  not  been  100 
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percent  perfect.  There  is  still  much  room  for  ec( 
nomic  improvement.  But  one  point  that  cannc  i 
be  overstressed  is  that  as  a  result  of  ERP  fr< 
countries  have  been  able  to  strengthen  themselvt  ( 
internally  and  the  grip  of  communism  on  tl 
peoples  has  been  broken,  or  at  least  loosened.  L 
ternal  security  is  now  reflected  in  greater  error 
toward  economic  revival. 

Our  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact- 
truly  unprecedented  event  in  United  States  dip! 
matic  history— and  our  parallel  program  of  mil 
tary  assistance  to  free  nations  support  another  co 
ner  of  our  policy  structure  for  peace. 

Both  these  measures  are  defensive  and  m  dire 
response  to  the  record  of  postwar  Soviet  expa 
sionism  and  the  aggression  of  international  cor 
munism.     The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  joins  t 
gether  in  defensive  alliance  the  free  nations  of  t.i 
North  Atlantic  community  under  the  concept  th; 
an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all.    It  advancs 
the  cause  of  peace  by  making  the  price  of  .aggr<- 
sion,  any  aggression  from  any  quarter,  so  high  th; 
it  becomes  impractical.    The  idea  of  mutual  a  I 
and  self-help  that  is  the  basis  of  the  pact  is  t) 
foundation  stone  of  the  military  assistance  pi- 
gram.    Under  this  measure  we  are  continuing 
strengthen  Greece  and  Turkey  against  overt  Com- 
munist pressure,  and  we  are  helping  our  partnis 
in  the  pact  create  a  defense  mechanism  backed  wn 
real  power. 

Thus,  we  firmly  believe  that  these  actions  nt  tJ 
pattern  of  peace.  They  testify  to  our  smcerf 
and  they  establish  evidence  immediately  to  ie 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  the  rest  of  te 
world  that  we  support  peace  and  intend  to  bu 
up  those  nations  that  share  our  desire  for  peace. 

I 
Support  of  the  United  Nations 

Another  major  action  that  is  fundamental  o 
our  foreign  policy  is  our  unflagging  support  of  ie 
United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Preside 
Truman  listed  this  as  the  first  point  in  our  forein 
program  in  his  inaugural  address  last  Janua/. 
You  will  recall  that  we  decided,  even  before  1 
war  was  over,  that  the  concept  of  rnternatiol 
cooperation  that  had  proved  so  successful  man- 
ning the  war  should  be  the  basis  of  postwar  ettof 
toward  peace. 

As  a  consequence,  we  were  prime  movers  at  « 
San  Francisco  conference  out  of  which  the  Urn  c 
Nations  was  born.  We  subscribe  wholeheartel 
to  the  basic  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Unl 
Nations  which,  incidentally,  coincide  directly  v| 
our  own  basic  policy.  Just  take  a  look  at  arti< 
1  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  opens  rt 
these  words : 

The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are :  1.  Tomato! 
international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end :  to  * 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  ana* 
moval  of  threats  to  the  peace,  .  .  . 

Today  the  United  Nations  is  4  years  old.  E 
some   it  has  been   a   disappointment.     But 
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lould  not  be  so.  A  look  at  the  record  will  show 
lat  even  in  spite  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
bstacles  with  which  it  has  been  faced  it  has  given 
good  account  of  itself.  For  a  4-year-old  organi- 
ition  it  can  point  to  some  very  remarkable 
3hievements,  principally  in  the  social  and  eco- 
omic  fields.  Furthermore,  it  has  gained  four 
recious  years  of  experience  as  an  effective  mech- 
lism  f or  handling  some  of  the  most  intricate  in- 
rnational  business. 

Those  who  are  disappointed  in  the  United 
ations  point  to  the  Security  Council  as  an  ex- 
nple  of  United  Nations  failure.  Here,  indeed, 
le  United  Nations  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as 
id  been  hoped.  The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  it 
is  been  prevented  from  achieving  success  in  this 
:ld  because  the  big-power  cooperation  that  was 
sential  to  success  did  not  materialize.  Instead 
ere  is  a  long,  sad  record  of  Soviet  obstruction— 
isuse  of  the  veto  in  security  matters.     But  even 

spite  of  this,  the  United  Nations  has  demon- 
rated  to  the  world  that  it  can  be  an  effective 
rce  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  demon- 
fated  that  fact  in  several  international  disputes 
at  might  have  developed  into  widespread  war- 
re.  There  was  the  Palestine  question,  where 
tiited  Nations  mediation  brought  peace;  Iran, 
om  which  Soviet  troops  were  refusing  to  with- 
aw  according  to  treaty  obligations;  Korea, 
lere  a  new  republic  was  established  as  a  result 

free  elections  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
trited  Nations ;  there  was  the  "cease-fire"  in  In- 
nesia  which  has  given  both  sides  an  opportunity 
work  out  their  difficulties ;  likewise,  in  the  Kash- 
ir  the  United  Nations  successfully  brought  about 
lease-fire  order  and  is  now  arranging  a  plebiscite 
settle  the  jurisdictional  dispute  between  India 
d  Pakistan. 

Above  and  beyond  these  specific  accomplish- 
es both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
mncil  of  the  United  Nations  exert  a  tremendous 
ect  on  world  opinion  and  its  moral  force.  It  is 
|11  established  as  an  international  forum  in  which 
[Terences  can  be  aired  by  contending  parties  and 
nr  merits  adjudged  by  the  world  at  large. 
Unquestionably  the  Security  Council  debate  on 
3  Berlin  question  had  a  bearing  on  the  lifting  of 
3  blockade.  It  is  important  to  remember,  too, 
it  contact  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Western 
wers  was  reestablished  in  this  matter  by  United 
itions  delegates  and  on  United  Nations  ground. 

•blem  of  Aggressive  Communism 

[  hope  I  have  not  conveyed  to  you  the  idea  that 
i  pursuit  of  our  foreign  aims  is  a  simple  matter. 
e  contrary  is  true.  One  thing,  however,  that 
ist  have  struck  you  in  this  discussion  is  that  to 
arge  extent  our  scale  of  action  has  been  compli- 
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cated  by  Soviet  policy.  It  is  certain  that  the  eco- 
nomic revival  of  Western  Europe  would  have  been 
much  easier  without  internal  communistic  pres- 
sures inspired  from  abroad.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  if  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  were 
adhered  to  by  Soviet  Russia  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  regional  defense  arrangements  the  free 
nations  have  been  forced  into  making.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  made  provisions  for  such  regional 
defenses. 

We  recognize  the  major  problem  of  the  world 
as  aggressive  communism.  There  has  been  a 
somewhat  reluctant  realization  of  the  problem  it 
presents,  its  evil  nature,  and  its  relentless  pursuit 
of  its  eventual  goal  of  world  domination. 

Communism,  in  essence,  is  not  merely  a  political 
or  economic  theory.  It  is  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, with  its  own  concept  of  the  nature  of  man,  his 
rights,  and  his  destiny.  It  is  opposed  in  every  re- 
spect to  all  the  beliefs  that  have  been  the  strength 
of  our  Western  civilization.  It  believes  that  man 
is  weak  and  unable  to  govern  himself  and  so  must 
be  controlled  by  strong  masters— that  is  the  police 
state  which  employs  some  of  the  most  ruthless 
methods  of  control  this  world  has  ever  known.  As 
you  know,  Christianity  is  not  surviving  in  coun- 
tries under  Communist  domination,  and  I  tell  you 
that  both  Christianity  and  communism  cannot 
exist  in  the  same  world. 

The  forces  of  communism  are  employing  these 
methods  wherever  they  hold  sway.  The  ill 
treatment  of  local  nationals  in  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  is  unbelievable.  Right  now 
Czechoslovakia  is  being  terrorized.  The  persecu- 
tion of  religious  leaders  is  another  example. 
Certain  citizens  of  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries who  were  employed  by  our  embassies  and 
those  of  other  Western  democratic  countries  have 
been  subjected  to  insufferable  treatment.  Our  own 
official  staffs  in  many  satellite  countries  undergo 
many  unpleasant  experiences.  The  people  who 
go  to  these  countries  to  do  a  job  for  this  country 
deserve  considerable  credit. 

In  China,  for  example,  our  personnel  in  consu- 
lates that  are  being  closed  are  being  subjected  to 
arrest  and  all  sorts  of  other  delays  in  efforts  to  re- 
turn home.  We  know  that  they  will  get  back 
eventually  but  the  delays  and  other  difficulties  they 
are  encountering  are  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Our  dealings  with  Russia  are  complicated  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  its  representatives  are  never  em- 
powered to  make  decisions  on  their  own.  If  a  deli- 
cate negotiation  goes  off  in  a  direction  unforeseen 
by  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin,  Soviet  representa- 
tives must  go  back  to  the  Kremlin  for  further  in- 
structions. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  we  are  faced  and 
which  is  inherent  in  all  dictatorships  is  that  not 
only  the  Russian  people  but  their  government, 
too,  are  not  aware  of  the  true  facts  concerning  us. 
Agents  of  the  Kremlin  cannot  report  true  facts. 
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They  must,  for  their  own  salvation,  report  what 
their  rulers  want  to  hear. 

In  the  last  war,  those  who  heard  German  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  aimed  at  undermining  the  mo- 
rale of  our  troops  were  only  amused  at  what  they 
heard.  The  errors  and  stupidity  of  Goebbel's 
organization  were  laughable.  Russian  propa- 
ganda is  no  better,  but  it  does  have  an  effect  on  the 
Russian  people.  For  instance,  Russian  listeners 
were  told  recently  that  the  news  of  the  Russian 
atomic  explosion  created  panic  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  weren't  told  that  our  people 
were  somewhat  more  concerned  with  the  outcome 
of  the  World  Series. 

We  are  making  a  considerable  effort  through 
the  United  States  Information  Service,  operating 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
to  get  the  truth  across  to  the  Russians  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  people  of  Russia  like 
those  of  the  satellite  nations  realize  that  the  only 
news  they  are  permitted  to  receive  is  controlled 
by  their  government.    Many  of  them  risk  im- 


prisonment to  listen  to  our  radio  broadcasts.  Th  1 
alarms  the  Soviet  Government  which  is  employm  I 
scores  of  radio  transmitters  to  "jam"  our  pr<j 
grams. 

This  problem  of  communism  that  we  are  coi 

fronting  is  something  without  exact  parallel  : 

history.     We  have  no  blueprints  to  follow,  no  p:  j 

procedures  of  demonstrated  value  to  use.    We  a  J 

relying  on  our  judgment,  our  national  moral  i:l 

tegrity,  and  on  our  faith  in  the  justness  of  01 

cause.    We  have  had  to  improvise,  and  our  impr  j 

visations  have  worked.    We  haven't  solved  tL 

problem,  but  we  have  made  considerable  progres.j 

We  have  effectively  checked  the  spread  of  coil 

munism  in  Europe;  we  are  building  a  workab| 

economic  structure  as  well  as  an  effective  defer,* 

force  among  our  friends  in  Europe.     We  have  t  >| 

initiative,  and  we  are  constantly  pressing  it.     Vi( 

are  not  alarmed  by  the  atomic  development  i 

Russia,  but  we  realize  that  we  must  remain  strod 

and  in  that  way  maintain  peace  until  the  SovB 

Government  accepts  what  we  believe  to  be  trut- 

that  permanent  peace  is  possible  even  with  diffi- 

ing  economic  systems— and  that  all  concerned  ci 

and  must  get  along  together  for  the  benefit  of  i« 


Trading  Ideas  With  the  World 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  RELEASES  THIRD  REPORT 


Released  to  the  press  October : 


"Genuine  understanding  and  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  which  result  from  trading  ideas  with 
the  world  are  as  important  to  national  security  as 
economic  aid  and  military  preparedness,"  Dr.  Har- 
vie  Branscomb,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange, 
stated  today  in  making  public  the  Commission  s 
third  quarterly  report 1  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  review  of  all 
United  States  Government  activities  in  the  field  of 
educational  and  technical  exchange  under  the  In- 
ternational Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Con- 
gress) .  The  Commission's  report  urges  that  this 
country's  exchange  program  under  that  act  which 

1  Trading  Ideas  With  the  World,  Department  of  State 
publication  .'5551,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  for  55<J. 
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has  been  limited  largely  to  the  Latin  Ameriw 
countries,  be  placed  on  a  broad-scale  basis  throuD 
out  the  world  without  further  delay.  It  also  ]J 
sents  a  series  of  major  policy  recommendation t 
the  Secretary  designed  to  increase  the  effective* 
of  the  programs.  .    . 

Throughout  the  report  emphasis  is  given  ton 
role  of  private  organizations  in  achieving  mte:.i 
tional  understanding  through  educational  I 
change.  .  .    .         J 

In  his  statement  announcing  submission  oil 
report  to  the  Secretary,  Chairman  Bransc|| 
said: 

"While  present  unfavorable  circumstances  ft 
us  to  devote  a  major  share  of  our  efforts  to  mu 
tain  large  scale  armaments,  we  must  not  lose  &, 
of  the  fact  that  the  atom  bomb  will  never  wiU 
peace,  nor  in  the  long  run  prevent  war.  bnu 
fng  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  achieved  I 
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rhen  peoples  know  that  they  have  common  intere- 
sts and  concerns,  understand  each  other,  and  work 
sgether  harmoniously  toward  common  goals.  I 
elieve  that  this  is  the  number  one  fact  of  inter- 
ational  life  today.  It  is  the  humanizing  fac- 
)r  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations.  The 
rogram  of  trading  ideas  with  the  world,  which  is 
ow  only  in  its  infancy,  is  doing  more  than  any- 
ling  else  to  make  foreign  affairs  everyone's  af- 
lirs." 

The  Commission  was  established  by  Public  Law 
32  to  insure  public  participation  in  this  peoples- 
)-peoples  program  of  international  educational 
rid  technical  exchange.  Its  members  were  ap- 
ointed  by  President  Truman  in  July  1948,  each 
^presenting  an  important  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
m  public  in  the  educational,  cultural,  scientific, 
chnical,  and  public  service  fields.     They  are : 

hairman 

Harvie  Branscomb,  chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University 

Ice  Chairman 

Mark  Starr,  educational  director,  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union 

embers 

Harold  Willis  Dodds,  president,  Princeton  University 
Edwin  B.  Fred,  President,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Replaces  Karl  T.  Compton  who  resigned  upon  his 
appointment  as  head  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board) 
Martin  R.  P.  McGuire,  professor,  Catholic  University 

The  report  cites  many  specific  examples  of  the 
fectiveness  of  the  educational  exchange  and  tech- 
cal  cooperation  activities  of  the  Department  of 
tate  and  the  other  United  States  Government 
pncies  participating  in  the  program.  Typical 
:  the  achievements  listed  is  the  work  of  three 
merican  geologists  in  Brazil  who  in  cooperation 
ith  Brazilian  geologists  have  discovered  nearly 
'  million  tons  of  strategically  important  manga- 
;se  ore  deposits. 

Also  cited  is  the  work  of  a  fisheries  mission 
hose  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
ien  instrumental  in  more  than  doubling  the  com- 
ercial  fisheries'  production  during  the  past  few 
ars.  This  will  increase  the  United  States  and 
exican  food  supply. 

Similarly  remarkable  achievements  are  cited  in 
ibhc  health,  education,  and  other  key  fields. 
Recommendations  which  the  Commission  made 
the  Secretary  deal  with  issues  of  great  concern 
public  leaders— exchanges  with  Iron  Curtain 
untnes,  United  States  financial  assistance  to 
statute  foreign  students,  the  proposal  to  use 
nnish  war  debt  payments  for  an  educational- 
change  program,  the  negotiations  of  inter- 
itional  cultural  agreements,  short-term  study 
ejects  for  American  students,  and  the  effect  of 
(migration  laws  and  regulations  on  exchange-of- 
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persons  programs.  With  respect  to  this  last  prob- 
lem, the  Commission's  independent  findings  and 
recommendations  were  of  concrete  assistance  in 
determining  the  content  of  new  regulations  later 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  first  section  of  the  88-page  document  re- 
ports on  the  entire  range  of  the  educational  and 
technical  exchange  programs — the  Department's 
work  here  and  abroad  to  aid  unofficial  exchanges ; 
the  scientific  and  technical  projects,  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  libraries  overseas,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  binational  cultural  institutes,  the  pro- 
gram for  aiding  American-sponsored  schools 
abroad;  book  exhibits  and  exchange;  translation 
programs ;  the  exchange  of  professors,  specialists, 
teachers,  and  students. 

The  second  half  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
total  program  by  activity  and  by  each  country 
where  conducted. 


Fulbright  Exchange  Opportunities 
Announced 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

Opportunities  for  648  Americans  to  undertake 
graduate  study,  teaching  or  research  abroad  dur- 
ing the  1950-51  academic  year  under  the  terms  of 
the  Fulbright  Act  were  announced  today  by  the 
Department  of  State.  A  comparable  number  of 
opportunities  will  be  available  for  foreign  na- 
tionals to  come  to  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes.  The  countries  in  which  these  oppor- 
tunities will  be  available  are  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Burma,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France. 

Competition  for  awards  will  open  on  October  15 
and  close  on  December  1.  Persons  wishing  to  ap- 
ply should  send  their  inquiries  to  the  following 
agencies : 

For  graduate  study:  Persons  now  enrolled  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  should  apply  to  the  Fulbright 
Program  Advisers  on  their  campuses.  Others  should 
apply  directly  to  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

For  university  teaching,  or  advanced  research:  to  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools  abroad:  to 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils, 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

For  teaching  in  national  secondary  schools  abroad:  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Additional  exchanges  in  1950-51  will  be  carried 
out  in  Italy,  Norway,  and  Iran.  The  number  of 
grants  available  in  these  countries  will  be  an- 
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nounced  later,  and  applications  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted until  such  announcement  is  made. 

These  awards  are  made  under  Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress,  the.Fulbright  Act,  which  author- 
izes the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain  foreign 
currencies  and  credits  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  abroad  for  programs  of  educa- 
tional exchange  with  other  nations.  Grants  are 
normally  made  for  1  academic  year  and  are  renew- 
able only  in  exceptional  cases.  Grants  to  Ameri- 
cans usually  include  round  trip  transportation, 
tuition  or  a  stipend,  a  living  allowance,  and  a 
small  amount  for  necessary  books  and  equipment. 
Grants  to  foreign  nationals  include  round-trip 
transportation  only,  and  their  expenses  in  the 
United  States  must  be  met  from  other  sources. 
All  grants  under  the  act  are  made  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

Opportunities  in  each  country  are  listed  below : 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg:  22  American  gradu- 
ate students  to  study  in  Belgian  universities;  1 
American  teacher  to  teach  English  conversation 
and  American  civilization  at  a  lycee  in  Brussels ; 
1  American  professor  to  teach  American  literature 
and  civilization  at  a  Belgian  university;  2  travel 
grants  to  American  professors  for  a  direct  ex- 
change with  Belgian  professors;  2  American  re- 
search scholars  for  research  in  Belgium  or  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Travel  grants  to  the  United 
States  for  nationals  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
are  offered  to :  5  professors  or  research  scholars ; 
1  primary  or  secondary  school  teacher;  and  21 
students. 

Burma:  3  American  graduate  students  to  study 
in  Burmese  universities;  1  teacher  of  general 
science  for  the  Central  State  High  School ;  12  pro- 
fessors to  teach  at  the  University  of  Rangoon,  the 
State  Training  College  for  Teachers,  the  Univer- 
sity College  at  Mandalay,  the  Agricultural  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  at  Taunggyi,  the  Post- 
Primary  School  at  Myitkyina,  and  the  American 
Medical  Center  at  Namkham,  in  such  fields  as 
geography,  geology,  physical  education,  educa- 
tional psychology,  agriculture,  orthopedic  surgery, 
zoology,  and  medicine ;  2  research  scholars  in  such 
fields  as  education  and  social  science  for  research 
at  the  State  Training  College  for  Teachers  and  the 
University  of  Rangoon.  Travel  grants  will  be 
offered  for  25  Burmese  nationals  to  come  to  the 
United  States;  and  60  awards  will  be  offered  to 
Burmese  nurses  for  training  at  the  American 
Medical  Center. 

Greece:  12  American  graduate  students;  18  pri- 
mary or  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach  English, 
music,  science,  physical  education  and  other  sub- 
jects at  Athens  College,  Anatolia  College,  Pierce 
College,  American  Farm  School,  and  the  YWCA 
and  YMCA  Training  Schools;  4  professors,  1  to 
teach  American  life  and  civilization  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Athens,  1  to  teach  rural  sociology  a 
the  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  and  2  fo 
teaching  assignments  not  yet  specified ;  6  researc 
scholars.  Travel  grants  will  be  available  to 
Greek  professors  or  research  scholars  and  20  sti 
dents.  257  scholarships  will  be  provided  for  Gree 
students  to  attend  American-sponsored  schools  i 
Greece. 

Netherlands:  25  American  graduate  students  ;| 
primary  or  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach  hi:! 
tory,  education  of  the  blind,  and  of  the  deaf  an 
dumb,  sport  physiology,  dietetics,  social  casewor. 
and  other  general  subjects;  10  professors  to  teacj 
the  following  subjects:  international  law  an, 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  Leiden,  dentistij 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  nuclear  physics  at  tlJ 
University  of  Groningen,  sociology  at  the  Munic i 
pal  University  of  Amsterdam,  linguistics  at  tH 
University  of  Nijmegen,  dogma  and  New  Test:,! 
ment  at  the  Vrije  Universiteit  at  Amsterdam 
supersonics  at  the  Technical  Institute  at  Deli, 
plant  physiology  at  the  Agricultural  College  J 
Wageningen,  business  efficiency  at  the  Econom;. 
College  of  Rotterdam  or  Tilburg;  2  researc 
scholars  in  the  fields  of  chemical  technology  ai. 
biochemistry  to  conduct  research  at  the  TechnicL 
Institute  at  Delft  and  the  University  of  Utrecl. 
Travel  grants  will  be  available  for  5  Netherlan<« 
professors  or  research  scholars  and  80  students  ail 

t6£LCll6rS.  'I 

New  Zealand:  10  American  graduate  student; 
2  primary  or  secondary  school  teachers  to  teat 
in  New  Zealand  schools;  2  professors  and  2  i- 
search  scholars.  Travel  grants  will  be  availaU 
for  16  New  Zealand  nationals  to  come  to  the  Lnitl 

States. 

Philippines:  6  American  graduate  students:! 
professor  and  14  secondary  school  teachers  to  teai 
at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  i 
various  aspects  of  vocational  education ;  2  resean 
scholars.  Travel  grants  will  be  available  tor  J 
Philippine  nationals  to  come  to  the  United  Stat. 

United  Kingdom:  Opportunities  are  offeii 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colonials- 
pendencies.  For  Great  Britain:  153  Amend 
graduate  students;  40  professors  and  resean 
scholars.  For  the  colonial  dependencies:  I 
American  graduate  students,  professors,  or  I 
search  scholars.  Travel  grants  will  be  availalj 
for  192  persons  from  Great  Britain,  and  tor  a 
citizens  of  the  colonial  dependenices.  In  addn> 
partial  travel  grants  will  be  awarded  to  250  B| 
ish  and  American  teachers  participating  in  « 
Anglo-American  teacher  interchange  program. 

France:  220  American  graduate  students;  i 
primary  or  secondary  school  teachers;  10  p»; 
lessors,  3  in  the  field  of  American  literature  ac 
civilization,  1  in  mathematics,  1  in  sociology,  II 
chemical  engineering,  and  4  unspecified;  29  I 
search  scholars.  Travel  grants  will  be  availa-( 
for  272  French  citizens  to  come  to  the  Unic 
States. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


eorganization  of  the  Department  of  State 


leleased  to  the  press  October  41 

Effective  October  3,  1949,  the  political,  eco- 
jmic,  and  international  organization  work  of  the 
epartment  of  State  was  reorganized  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  Department's  plan  of  reorganization 
hich  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
ommission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
ranch  of  the  Government  and  the  Department's 
organization  Task  Force  Number  2.1 
The  following  Bureaus  under  the  supervision 
1  the  Under  Secretary  are  as  follows : 

treau  of  Inter- American  Affairs  (ARA),  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 

treau  of  European  Affairs  (EUR),  under  the  direction 
of  George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary 

ireau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE),  under  the  direction 
of  W.  Walton  Butterworth,  Assistant  Secretary 

ireau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs 
(NEA),  under  the  direction  of  George  C.  McGhee,  As- 
sistant Secretary 

ireau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  (UNA),  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary 

The  Offices  of  European  Affairs  (EUR) ,  Ameri- 
n  Republics  Affairs  (ARA),  Near  East  and 
frican  Affairs  (NEA),  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
rE),  and  United  Nations  Affairs  (UNA)  and 
eir  constituent  divisions,  except  the  Division  of 
iternational  Conferences,  were  abolished  and  the 
nctions,  personnel,  and  records  of  each  were 
ansf erred  respectively  to  the  new  Bureau  having 
^responding  jurisdiction. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
ms  (TRC)  was  transferred  to  the  direction  of 
illard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
sonomic  Affairs. 

The  constituent  divisions  of  the  Offices  of  In- 
rnational  Trade  Policy  (ITP),  Financial  and 
jvelopment  Policy  (OFD),  and  Transport  and 
)mmunications  (TRC)  will  henceforth  be  known 
policy  staffs. 

The  Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs  (ARA) 
is  organized  as  follows : 

Ice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (ARA) 
3ce  of  East  Coast  Affairs  (EC) 

ice  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs  (NWC) 
ice  of  Middle  American  Affairs  (MID) 
ice  of  Regional-American  Affairs  (RA) 

Botxetins  of  June  26,  1949,  p.  835 ;  May  29,  1949,  p. 
1 ;  and  Mar.  13,  1949,  p.  333. 
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The  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  (EUR)  was 
organized  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (EUR) 

Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European 

Affairs  (BNA) 
Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  (EE) 
Office  of  Western  European  Affairs  ( WE ) 
Office  of  European  Regional  Bureau  Affairs  (RA) 

The  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE)  was 
organized  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (FE) 

Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (CA) 

Office  of  Northeast  Asia  Affairs  (NA) 

Office  of  Philippine  and  Southeast  Asia  Affairs  (PSA) 

The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and 
African  Affairs  (NEA)  was- organized  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (NEA) 
Office  of  Greek-Turkish-Iranian  Affairs    (GTI) 
Office  of  African  and  Near  Eastern  Affairs  (ANE) 
Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs  (SOA) 

The  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  (UNA) 
was  organized  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (UNA) 

Office  of  International  Administration  and  Conferences 

(IAC) 
Office  of  United  Nations   Economic   and   Social  Affairs 

(UNE) 
Office  of  Dependent-Area  Affairs  (UND) 
Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 

(UNP) 

The  Division  of  International  Conferences  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  International  Ad- 
ministration and  Conferences.  The  International 
Administration  Staff  now  in  the  Office  of  United 
Nations  Affairs  is  constituted  as  the  Division  of 
International  Administration  in  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Administration  and  Conferences. 

The  specific  transfer  of  responsibilities  to  the 
Regional  Bureaus  with  respect  to  economic,  in- 
telligence, and  public  affairs  work,  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  new 
or  reorganized  organizational  units  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

The  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  consists  of  the 
following  organizational  units  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  designated  officers : 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  George  W.  Perkins 

Affairs. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for     Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 

European  Affairs. 

Executive  Director Arthur  G.   Stevens 

Adviser,  UN G.  Hayden  Raynor 

Special  Assistant Raymond  E.  Murphy 

Labor  Adviser To  be  announced  later 

Intelligence  Adviser To  be  announced  later 

Staff  Assistant Boies  C.  Hart,  Jr. 

Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern 
European  Affairs  (BNA)  : 

Director Henry  R.  Labouisse 

Deputy  Director Livingston  Satterthwaite 

Officer  in  Charge,  United  King-  Wayne  G.  Jackson 
dom  and  Ireland  Affairs. 
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Officer    in   Charge,    Dominion    William  P.  Snow 

Affairs. 
Officer    in    Charge,    Northern    Benjamin  M.  Hulley 

European  Affairs. 
Officer    in    Charge,   Economic   To  be  announced  later 

Affairs. 

Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  (EE)  : 

Director G.  Frederick  Bernhardt 

(Acting) 

Deputy  Director To  be  announced  later 

Officer  in  Charge,  U.S.S.R.  Af-    G.  Frederick  Reinhardt 
fairs. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Balkan  Af-   John  C.  Campbell  (Acting) 
fairs. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Poland,  Bal-    Fred  K.  Salter 
tic  and  Czechoslovakian  Af- 
fairs. 

Officer    in    Charge,    Economic   To  be  announced  later 
Affairs. 

Office  of  Western  European  Affairs  (WE) : 

Director Theodore  C.  Achilles 

Deputy  Director Homer  M.  Byington 

Officer  in  Charge,  Italian  Af-    Leonard  Unger  (Acting) 

fairs. 
Officer  in  Charge,  French-Iber-    Elim  O'Shaughnessy 

ian  Affairs. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Swiss-Bene-    Frederick  E,  Nolting 

lux  Affairs. 
Officer    in    Charge,    Economic    Roswell  H.  Whitman 

affairs. 

Office  of  European  Regional  Affairs  (RA) : 

Director Edwin  M.  Martin 

Deputy  Director Douglas  MacArthur,  II 

Officer    in    Charge,    Economic  Ben  T.  Moore 

Organization  Affairs. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Special  Prob-  To  be  announced  later 

lerns  Affairs. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Public  Af-  Antonio  A.  Micocci 

fairs.  (Acting) 


Officer    in    Charge,    Economic  To  be  announced  later   I 
Affairs. 

Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs  (SO A )  : 

Director Elbert  G.  Mathews 

Deputy  Director Donald  D.  Kennedy 

Officer  in  Charge,  India-Nepal 

Affairs Joseph  S.  Sparks 

Officer  in  Charge,  Pakistan- 
Afghanistan  Affairs Thomas  Eliot  Weil 

Officer  in  Charge,  Burma- 
Ceylon  Affairs Richard  E.  Usher 

Officer    in    Charge,    Economic 

Affairs To  be  announced  later 

Office    of    African    and    Near    Eastern    Affai 
(ANE)  : 

Director To  be  announced  later 

Deputy  Director Gordon  H.  Mattison 

Deputy  Director James  S.  Moose,  Jr. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Lebanon- 
Syria-Iraq  Affairs Harlan  P.  Clark 

Officer    in    Charge,    Palestine- 

Israel-Jordan  Affairs Fraser  Wilkins 

Officer  in  Charge,  Arabian 
Peninsula  Affairs Richard  H.  Sanger 

Officer  in  Charge,  Egypt  and 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  Af- 
fairs  Wells  Stabler 

Officer  in  Charge,  Northern 
Africa  Affairs Samuel  K.  C.  Kopper 

Officer  in  Charge,  Southern 
Africa  Affairs Leo  G.  Cyr 

Officer  in  Charge,  Economic 
Affairs To  be  announced  later 

The  organizational  units  under  the  Bureaus 
Inter- American  Affairs,  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ai 
United  Nations  Affairs  will  be  announced  at 
later  date. 


The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and 
African  Affairs  consists  of  the  following  organi- 
zational units  under  the  supervision  of  the  desig- 
nated officers: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  George  C.  McGhee 

Eastern,    South   Asian    and 

African  Affairs. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Raymond  A.  Hare 

Near  Eastern,  South  Asian 

and  African  Affairs. 

Executive  Director John  W.  Jago 

Intelligence  Adviser W.  Wendell  Cleland 

Labor  Adviser William  J.  Handley 

Politico-Economic  Adviser Henry  L.  Deimel,  Jr. 

Politico-Military  Adviser David  A.  Robertson 

Refugee  Adviser Arthur  Z.  Gardiner 

United  Nations  Adviser Harry  N.  Howard 

Staff  Assistant Alton  W.  Hemba 

Office   of   Greek,   Turkish   and  Iranian  Affairs 
(GTI)  : 

Director John  D.  Jernegan 

Deputy  Director William  M.    Rountree 

Officer   in   Charge,   Greek  Af-  Leonard  J.  Cromie 

fairs. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Turkish  Af-  C.  Robert  Moore 

fairs. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Iranian  Af-  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson 

fairs. 
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Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  th 
effective  October  3,  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Inte 
American  Affairs  (ABA)  was  established  und 
the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  f; 
Inter- American  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  consists  of  the  following  organiz 
tional  units  under  the  supervision  of  the  desi 
nated  officers : 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Inter-American  Affairs Willard  F.  Barber 

Executive  Director William  P.  Hughes 

Economic  and  Labor  Adviser_  Ivan  B.  White 

The  Intelligence  adviser  and  the  Public  Affairs  Advis 

will  be  named  at  a  later  date 
Staff  Assistant Norman  M.  Pearson 

Office  of  Middle  American  Affairs  (MID) 

Director    Paul  J.  Reveley 

Deputy  Director Edward  G.Cale 

Special  Assistant Thomas  C.  Mann 
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fleer    in    Charge,    Mexican 

Affairs Paul  j  Reveley 

Beer     in     Charge,     Central 

America      and      Panama 

Affairs Murray  M.  Wise  (Acting) 

8cer  in   Charge,   Caribbean 

Affairs Leonard  H.  Price  (Acting) 

fee  of  East  Coast  Affairs  {EC) 

rector    Howard  H.  Tewksbury 

icer    in    Charge,    Brazilian 

Affairs Du Wayne  Clark 

icer  in  Charge,  River  Plate 

Affairs Rollin  S.  Atwood 

fice  of  North  and  West  Coast  A  fairs  (NWC) 

rector    Sheldon  T.  Mills 

icer  in  Charge,  North  Coast 
Affairs,  (Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador) William  L.  Krieg 

icer  in  Charge,  West  Coast 
Affairs,  (Chile,  Bolivia, 
Peru ) Harold  M.  Randall 

Hce  of  Regional  American  Affairs  {RA) 

•ector   John  C.  Dreier 

ireau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

eleased  to  the  press  October  13] 

Effective  October  3,  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Far 
stern  Affairs  (FE)  was  established  under  the 
pervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
,stern  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  consists  of  the  following  organiza- 
nal  units  under  the  supervision  of  the  designated 
icers : 

sistant     Secretary     for     Far 

Eastern  Affairs W.  Walton  Butterworth 

puty  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs Livingston  T.  Merchant 

Jcutive  Director William  D.  Wright  Jr 

elligence  Adviser Cyrus  Peake 

Jor  Adviser Philip  b.  Sullivan 

momic  Adviser Merrill  C.  Gay 

ited  Nations  Adviser Ruth  E.  Bacon 

ff  Assistant To  be  announced  later 

■ee  of  Chinese  Affairs  (CA) 

•ector philip  D.  Sprouse 

)uty  Director Fulton  Freeman,  Acting 

icer  in  Charge,  Political  Af- 
fairs    Troy  L.  Perkins 

cer  in  Charge,  Economic  Af- 
fairs    Robert  W.  Barnett 

ce  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  (NA) 

ector John  M  Anison 

mty  Director TJ.  Alexis  Johnson 


Officer  in  Cha  I   pan  and  So- 

™*  Vlet  ^r  '  airs Harold  W.  Moseley 

Officer  in  Charge,  Korea  Affairs..  Niles  W.  Bond 
Officer  in  Charge,  Economic  Af- 
fairs  j  Edward  M.  Doherty 

Office  of  Philippine  and  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  (PSA) 

Director      Charles  S.  Reed 

Deputy  Dlrector Richard  R.  Ely 

Officer  in  Charge,  Thai,  Malayan 

and  Indochinese  Affairs Kenneth  P.  Landon 

Officer    in    Charge,    Indonesian 

and  Pacific  Island  Affairs—  William  S.  B   Lacy 

Officer    in    Charge,    Philippine 

Affairs John  F.  Melby 

Officer  in  Charge,  Economic  Af- 
fairs    Charles  J.  Shohan 

Public  Affairs 

Officer  in  Charge Bradford  Connors 


Address  Before  International  Surgery  Meeting 

On  October  10  H.  Walton  Butterworth,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  made  an 
address  before  the  International  Society  of  Sur- 
gery, which  group  was  holding  its  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  text  of  Mr.  Butter- 
worth's  remarks  was  issued  as  Department  of  State 
press  release  776  of  October  10. 


Correction  to  Report  on 

Military  Assistance  to  Foreign  Countries 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September  26,  1949,  pages 
480  and  481,  under  heading  C,  the  first  two  para- 
graphs should  read  as  follows  : 


C.  TRANSFERS  FROM  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS 
UNDER  THE  PLENARY  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President,  acting  under  his  plenary  powers  of  Chief 
Executive  and  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  primary  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
authorized  the  transfer  of  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment from  United  States  Government  stocks  to  France 
and  Italy.  The  transfer  to  France  under  this  authority 
consisted  of  certain  ordnance,  quartermaster,  signal  and 
engineer  items.  In  addition  a  small  quantity  of  new  equip- 
ment was  procured  for  the  French  program. 

The  transfer  to  Italy  consisted  of  small  quantities  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies,  primarily,  ordnance  and 
signal  equipment,  which  were  needed  to  complete  the  re- 
equipment  of  Italian  security  forces  which  had  been  re- 
armed mainly  with  surplus  Allied  material  in  Italy  In 
authorizing  this  transfer,  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
Italy  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  scrupulously  observed. 


fober  31,    1949 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly  publication    compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies     of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State   and   the   Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the  President  and  by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States    is   or    may    become   a 
party   and   treaties   of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


FINANCING  AND  OPERATION  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION  SERVICES 


by  Paul  T.  David 


The  rescue  operations  for  the  Bermuda  Queen, 
forced  down  800  miles  east  of  Newfoundland  on 
October  14,  1947,  brought  forcibly  to  the  public 
attention  the  functions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  stations. 

A  1946  international  agreement  had  established 
l3  locations  between  North  America  and  Europe 
it  which  stationary  vessels  were  to  be  posted  to 
naintain  weather  observation,  search  and  rescue, 
md  aeronautical  communication  services.  This 
igreement  was  drawn  up  for  a  3-year  period  at  a 
inference  on  Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization)  North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations  in 
jondon  in  1946.1  From  April  20  to  May  12, 1949, 
l  second  conference  was  held  in  London  to  revise 
nd  renew  that  international  agreement. 

Increased  air  traffic  between  North  America  and 
Europe  had  emphasized  the  need  for  ocean  sta- 
ions.  The  Picao  (Provisional  International  Civil 
j-viation  Organization)  North  Atlantic  Route 
Service  Conference,  held  in  Dublin  on  March  4, 
946,  officially  recognized  the  need  for  establish- 
ig,  operating,  and  coordinating  these  stations, 
"he  Interim  Council  of  Picao,  in  June  1946,  ap- 
roved  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  to 
ie  effect  that  Picao  take  action  to  establish  13  sta- 
i  ons  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
I  Under  the  1946  agreement,  the  United  States 
as  to  operate  7y2  of  the  13  stations.  Until  a  few 
lonths  ago,  funds,  ships,  and  men  were  available 
>r  only  5%  stations.  Other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment included  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Can- 
la,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
; ^Norway.    These  parties  had  also  been  delayed 

, '  For  an  article  by  J.  Paul  Barringer  on  the  1946  con- 
I  rence,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  901. 
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in  carrying  out  their  terms  of  the  agreement,  but 
they  had  completed  their  part  prior  to  the  1949 
conference. 

The  1949  conference  successfully  carried  out  its 
objectives  for  stabilizing  the  program  for  the  fu- 
ture: it  reconsidered  the  technical  requirements, 
agreed  on  a  technical,  financial,  and  operating 
program,  and  drafted  and  opened  for  signature  a 
new  agreement  which  could  be  expected  to  come 
into  effect. 

Although  the  1946  agreement  remained  gener- 
ally satisfactory  for  most  of  the  parties,  the  United 
States  believed  that  it  should  be  changed  in  major 
respects.  The  United  States  felt  strongly  that 
fewer  than  13  stations  could  meet  the  requirements, 
that  the  vessel  requirements  for  each  station  should 
be  separately  appraised  and  taken  into  account, 
and  that  greater  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  coastal  shipping,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry  of  western  Europe  and  north- 
eastern North  America  from  the  improved  weather 
forecasting  made  possible  by  the  stations. 

The  Conference  reluctantly  accepted  a  10-sta- 
tion  network  as  the  program  for  the  future  and 
agreed  upon  the  locations  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying map.  The  locations  represent  a  compro- 
mise between  conflicting  requirements  since  the 
stations  would  be  most  useful  for  search  and  rescue 
and  aeronautical  communications  if  located  di- 
rectly on  major  air  routes,  whereas  the  most  ad- 
vantageous locations  for  weather  observation 
would  be  somewhat  different.  The  two  stations 
nearest  the  most  heavily  traveled  air  route,  Gan- 
der-Shannon, are  located  very  nearly  on  course. 

The  Conference  readily  agreed  that  in  assessing 
operating  responsibilities  vessel  requirements  of 
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the  various  stations  should  be  taken  into  account. 
The  vessel  requirements  were  appraised  at  25  ves- 
sels, 3  each  for  Stations  A,  B,  and  C,  2i/2  each  for 
D  and  E,  2  for  H,  and  a  total  of  9  for  I,  J,  K,  and 
M  collectively.  These  requirements  reflect  the 
fact  that  vessels  posted  at  the  stations  more  dis- 
tant from  base  and  in  the  more  unpleasant  operat- 
ing locations  require  longer  periods  of  relief  and 
in  transit  between  base  and  station. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  relative  responsibilities 
of  the  various  participants  should  be  assessed 
mainly  in  terms  of  trans-Atlantic  airline  traffic, 
which  is  a  simple  measure  of  the  relative  aero- 
nautical benefits  that  the  participants  derived. 
The  recognition  of  nonaeronautical  benefits,  as 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  proved 
highly  controversial  and  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  on  any  specific  plan  for  such  recognition. 
The  Conference  abandoned  the  effort  to  arrive 
at  precise  rules  for  the  assessment  of  relative  re- 
sponsibilities.    It  did  accept  a  proposal  by  which 
the  European  states  were  to  provide  9  vessels  for 
the  4  stations  offshore  from  Europe  and  to  join  in 
the  operation  of  Station  A,  between  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  for  which  the  Netherlands  was  to  pro- 
vide one  vessel.     Canada  was  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide one  vessel  for  Station  B,  and  the  United 
States  was  to  provide  the  remaining  14  vessels 
for  Stations  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  H. 

The  new  agreement  was  opened  for  signature  on 
May  12,  1949,  and  has  been  signed  on  behalf  of 
all  parties.  It  will  come  into  effect  and  will  super- 
sede the  1946  agreement  for  the  accepting  govern- 
ments when  accepted  by  governments  responsible 
for  not  less  than  18  of  the  vessels.  It  is  to  remain 
in  effect  until  June  30,  1953,  unless  earlier  super- 
seded by  the  next  agreement,  which  is  expected  to 
be  prepared  by  a  conference  to  be  held  in  1952. 

The  Conference  thus  succeeded  in  continuing  a 
program  which  will  utilize  the  combined  efforts  of 
11  states,  6  of  whom,  Canada,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  will  assume  operational  responsi- 
bilities. Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  are  to 
make  substantial  cash  payments  to  specific  Euro- 
pean-operating states.  Ireland  and  Portugal,  al- 
though not  engaged  in  trans- Atlantic  airline  oper- 
ation, will  make  small  cash  contributions  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  program. 
3  The  technical  work  of  the  Conference  was  a 
marked  advance  from  that  of  the  1946  conference 
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and  can  be  expected  to  have  its  effects  in  higher  and 
more  uniform  standards  of  ocean  station  opera- 
tion. Unfortunately  it  is  true  that  a  number  oij 
the  participating  states  have  not  been  able  and  art 
not  willing  to  provide  nonmeteorological  services 
to  the  extent  provided  by  the  United  States  at  th( 
stations  which  it  operates.  The  vessels  currently 
operated  by  the  European  states  are  typically 
smaller  in  tonnage  and  in  crew  strength  than  th« 
United  States  vessels. 

The  Conference  arrived  at  a  substantial  reassess 
ment  of  operating  responsibilities,  mainly  becaus 
of  the  shift  from  a  station  basis  to  a  vessel  basi 
in  the  making  of  assessments.  On  a  vessel  bask 
the  United  States  share  came  down  from  21/3: 
to  14/25  of  the  program,  or  from  64  to  56  percent 
with  a  reduction  of  one-third,  from  21  to  14,  in  th 
number  of  vessels  to  be  operated  by  the  Unite; 

States. 

The  second  conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocea 
stations  was  one  of  three  conferences  on  joint  £ 
nancing  and  operation  of  air  navigation  service 
that  were  held  in  London  from  April  20  to  May  1! 
1949.  The  other  two  were  the  Icao  Conference  c 
Air  Navigation  Services:  Greenland  and  tW 
Faroes ;  and  the  Icao  Conference  on  Air  Navig; 
tion  Services :  Greece.  The  three  conferences  we: 
held  simultaneously  since  the  problems  were  inte 
related  and  the  interested  governments  wei 
largly  the  same.  A  single  delegation  represent* 
the  United  States  at  all  three  conferences. 

Greenland  and  the  Faroes 

The  Icao  Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Se^ 
vices:    Greenland  and  the  Faroes  arose  out 
circumstances  very  similar  to  those  which  led 
the  Icao  Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Services 
Iceland  a  year  earlier.2    The  Government  of  De- 
mark  had  given  repeated  notice  that  its  acceptar  i 
of  the  technical  recommendations  of  Icao  % 
weather    observation    stations,    communication 
facilities,  and  radio  aids  to   air  navigation  j 
Greenland  and  for  the  Loran  station  in  the  Farcj- 
would  be  subject  to  a  claim  for  reimbursemel 
by  the  states  operating  airlines  across  the  Nor 
Atlantic,  pursuant  to  the  convention  on  interr 
tional  civil  aviation. 

The  procedures  followed  in  the  present  conf ' 

2  Rear  Admiral  Paul  A.  Smith,  "Icao  Conference  on 
Navigation  Services  in  Iceland,"  The  Department  of  St 
Bulletin,  February  6,  1949,  vol.  XX,  p.  164. 
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ence  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Iceland  case  and 
led  to  similar  outcomes.  The  Conference  was 
successful  in  adopting  a  final  act  on  May  12,  1949, 
in  which  it  recommended  that  the  interested  states 
be  assessed  in  stated  amounts  for  the  financing  of 
the  services,  that  the  states  accept  such  assess- 
ments, and  that  the  Council  of  Icao  enter  into  an 
appropriate  agreement  with  Denmark.  The 
United  States  assessment  will  be  approximately 
330  thousand  dollars  annually  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  for  Danish  kroner  and  is  subject  to 
adjustment  from  year  to  year  on  an  actual  cost 
basis. 

The  Council  of  Icao  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  on  June  6,  1949,  and  took 
the  necessary  action  to  assess  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  between  the  Council  and 
Denmark  was  approved  by  the  Council  on  June 
17,  1949,  and  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  two 
parties  on  September  9,  1949. 

The  assessments  are  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  states  concerned  and  await  their  future  ac- 


tion. At  the  Conference,  Canada  and  Norway  in- 
dicated reservations  for  their  assessments,  and  Bel- 
gium also  indicated  reservations  for  a  part  of  its 
assessment  on  special  grounds. 

The  future  success  of  the  arrangement  is  clouded 
by  these  reservations,  particularly  that  of  Canada, 
whose  airlines  are  among  the  major  users  of  the 
facilities.  The  reservation  is  based  upon  Canada's 
view  that  it  is  already  disproportionately  bur- 
dened in  providing  services  for  North  Atlantic 
aviation,  particularly  since  the  accession  of  New- 
foundland. 

The  Council  of  Icao  will  further  consider  the 
problem.  It  does  not  appear  unsurmountable,  but 
it  does  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  further  implementation  of  the  provisions  for 
international  financing  of  air  navigation  services 
when  necessary  under  the  convention  on  interna- 
tional civil  aviation. 

Greece 

The  Icao  Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Serv- 
ices :  Greece  arose  from  the  request  of  Greece,  first 
(Continued  on  page  715) 
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International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


Statements  the  Representatives  of  Canada,  China, 

France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  America 


U.N.  doc.  A/1050 
Dated  Oct.  25,  1949 

On  24  October  1949,  the  representatives  of  Can- 
ada, China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics/the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  agreed  to  send  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  for  transmission  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  following  interim  re- 
port on  the  consultations  of  the  six  permanent 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission : 

"In  paragraph  3  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion 191(111)  of  4  November  1948,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Sponsoring  Powers,  who  are  the 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, namely,  Canada,  China,  France,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  requested  to  hold 
consultations  'in  order  to  determine  if  there  exist 
a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peacefu 
purposes,  and  for  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons. 

"The  first  meeting  took  place  on  9  August  1949 
The  consultations  have  not  yet  been  concluded  and 
are  continuing  but,  in  order  to  inform  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  position  which  has  so  f  ar -been 
reached,  the  six  Sponsoring  Powers  have .decided to 
transmit  to  it  the  summary  records  of  the  first  ten 
meetings." 

It  was  agreed  by  the  group  that  any  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  taking  part  m 
these  consultations  retained  the  right  to  submit 
to  the  Assembly  their  observations  on  the  course 
of  the  consultations  so  far.    The  representatives 
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of  Canada,  China,  France,  the  United  Kmgdor 
and  the  United  States  accordingly  submit  to  th 
General  Assembly  this  statement,  which  represent 
their  joint  views,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aaaj 
the  Assembly  in  its  consideration  of  this  problen 

Basis  of  Discussion 

It  was  found  desirable  to  approach  these  coi 
sultations  from  the  viewpoint  of  general  prmcipJj 
rather  than  specific  proposals  which  had  been  t 
basis  of  most  of  the  discussion  m  the  United  W, 
tions  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    To  this  en 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  often 
a  list  of  topics  as  a  basis  for  discussion.    Include 
in  this  paper  was  a  Statement  of  Principles  rela 
ing  to  each  topic  (Annex  I) .    It  was  pointed  c , 
that  the  United  Kingdom  Statement  of ^Prmcip 1. 
was  based  on  the  plan  approved  by  the >  Genei. 
Assembly,1  but  at  the  same  time  covered  the  esse 
tia  topics  with  which  any  plan  for  the  prohibit, 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  control  of  atomic  ener 
would  have  to  deal.    The  list  of  topics  was  th, 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  discussion.     The  rep 
sentatives  of  Canada,  China, France,  the  Urn 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  made  it  clear  tl 
their   Governments   accepted   the   Statement 
Principles  set  forth  in  this  paper  and  consider 
fhem  essential  to  any  plan  of.  effective  prohibit 
of  atomic  weapons  and  effective  control  of  ator 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.    They  expressed 
Sness  it  their  Governments  to  consider  a 

alternative  proposals  which  might  be  put  f  orwa 
but  emphasized  that  they  would  continue  to  si 

>See    Official    Records,    ABC,    Fourth    Year,  Spe« 
Supplement  No.  1. 
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port  the  plan  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
unless  and  until  proposals  were  made  which  would 
provide  equally  or  more  effective  and  workable 
means  of  control  and  prohibition. 

Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons 

At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  representative,  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  was 
taken  up  first.  The  texts  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  were  point  four  of  the  Statement 
of  Principles,  and  a  Soviet  amendment  submitted 
to  replace  that  text  (Annex  II) .  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  the  Soviet  representative  declared 
that  the  representatives  of  all  six  Sponsoring 
Powers  were  in  agreement  in  recognizing  that 
atomic  weapons  should  be  prohibited,  and  he  there- 
fore drew  the  conclusion  that  his  amendment 
should  be  accepted.  The  other  representatives 
pointed  out  that  it  had  always  been  agreed  that  the 
production,  possession  or  use  of  atomic  weapons 
by  all  nations  must  be  prohibited.  But  it  was  also 
agreed  that  prohibition  could  only  be  enforced  by 
means  of  an  effective  system  of  control.  This  was 
recognized  even  in  the  Soviet  amendment,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment  contained  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  earlier  Soviet  proposals  for  control 
which  were  deemed  inadequate. 

The  Soviet  representative  insisted  that  two 
separate  conventions,  one  on  prohibition  and  the 
other  on  control,  should  be  put  into  effect  simul- 
taneously. The  other  representatives  maintained 
that  the  important  point  to  be  resolved  was  what 
constitutes  effective  control,  and  that  this  control 
had  to  embrace  all  uses  of  atomic  materials  in 
dangerous  quantities.  In  their  view  the  Soviet 
proposals  would  not  only  fail  to  provide  the  se- 
curity required  but  they  would  be  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  dangerous.  They  would  delude  the 
peoples  of  the  world  into  thinking  that  atomic 
energy  was  being  controlled  when  in  fact  it  was 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  approved  plan, 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  would 
:  rest  not  only  on  the  pledge  of  each  nation,  but  no 
nation  would  be  permitted  to  possess  the  materials 
with  which  weapons  could  be  made.  Further- 
more, the  Soviet  Government  took  an  impracti- 
cable stand  as  regards  the  question  of  timing  or 
(Stages  by  which  prohibition  and  control  would 
be  brought  into  effect. 

Stages  for  Putting  Into  Effect 
Prohibition  and  Control 

On  this  topic,  the  Soviet  representative  main- 
tained that  the  entire  system  of  prohibition  and 
control  must  be  put  into  effect  simultaneously  over 
,  the  entire  nuclear  industry. 

The  representatives  of  the  other  Powers  pointed 
!  out  that  this  would  be  physically  impossible.    The 
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development  of  atomic  energy  is  the  world's  new- 
est industry,  and  already  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated. It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  effective  system  of  control  could  be  in- 
troduced and  enforced  overnight.  Control  and 
prohibition  must,  therefore,  go  into  effect  over  a 
period  of  time  and  by  a  series  of  stages. 

The  plan  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  4  November  1948  does  not  attempt  to  define 
what  the  stages  should  be,  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  put  into  effect,  or  the  time  which 
the  whole  process  of  transition  would  take.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  no  detailed  provisions  on 
stages  could  be  drawn  up  until  agreement  is 
reached  on  what  the  control  system  should  be,  and 
the  provisions  would  also  depend  on  the  state  of 
development  of  atomic  energy  in  the  various  coun- 
tries at  the  time  agreement  is  reached.  Until 
then,  detailed  study  of  the  question  of  stages  would 
be  unrealistic. 

Meanwhile,  the  approved  plan  covers  the  ques- 
tion of  stages  in  so  far  as  it  can  usefully  be  car- 
ried at  present.  The  plan  provides  that  the  sched- 
ule of  stages  of  application  of  control  and  pro- 
hibition over  all  the  many  phases  of  the  entire 
nuclear  industry  is  to  be  written  into  the  treaty, 
with  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion as  the  body  to  supervise  their  orderly  im- 
plementation. No  other  commitment  or  position 
on  this  question  is  contained  in  the  approved  plan. 

Control 

(a)  Means  of  Control 

The  Soviet  representative  insisted,  as  in  the 
past,  that  any  plan  of  control,  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  based  on  the  Soviet 
proposals  for  control,  originally  put  forward  in 
June  1947  (Document  AEC/24,  11  June  1947), 
which  provide  for  periodic  inspection  of  nation- 
ally owned  plants  producing  or  using  atomic  mate- 
rials, when  declared  to  an  international  control 
organ  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  representatives  of  Canada,  China,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  re- 
called that  the  nuclear  fuels  produced  or  used  in 
such  plants  are  the  very  nuclear  explosives  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  A  new  situation 
therefore  was  created  in  the  field  of  armaments 
where  the  conversion  of  a  peaceful  industry  into 
a  war  industry  could  take  place  rapidly  and  with- 
out warning. 

In  dealing  with  such  materials  a  system  of  con- 
trol depending  merely  on  inspection  would  be  in- 
effective. For  ordinary  chemical  or  mineral  sub- 
stances and  their  processing  inspection  might  pro- 
vide adequate  guarantees,  but  atomic  development 
presented  special  problems  which  could  not  be 
solved  in  this  way.  Materials  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  were  highly  radioactive 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  handled  except  by 
remote  control.  The  process  of  measuring  atomic 
fuels  was  extremely  intricate  and,  at  the  present 
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stage  of  our  knowledge,  subject  to  appreciable 
error.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  rely  on  the 
inspection  of  plants  and  impossible  to  check  the 
actual  amounts  of  atomic  materials  inside  piles 
or  reactors  against  the  amounts  shown  in  the 
records. 

A  system  of  inspection  alone  would  not  prevent 
the  clandestine  diversion  of  atomic  materials  to 
war  purposes  from  plants  designed  for  peaceful 
use  and  would  provide  no  guarantee  that,  in  spite 
of  any  treaty,  a  nation  which  was  determined  to 
continue  the  secret  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  A  plan  based 
on  periodic  inspection,  on  which  the  Soviet  Union 
insists,  would  be  even  less  adequate  than  one  based 
on  continuous  inspection. 

The  Soviet  representative  dismissed  these  argu- 
ments as  exaggerated  or  non-existent. 

Since  there  was  evidence  that  an  atomic  explo- 
sion had  been  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  representative  was  asked  whether  he  had 
any  new  evidence  derived  from  Soviet  experience 
to  support  his  contention  that  periodic  inspection 
would  be  sufficient  to  assure  control.  No  answer 
has  yet  been  received  to  this  question. 

The  five  Powers  remain  convinced  that  any  sys- 
tem of  inspection  alone  would  be  inadequate  and 
that  in  order  to  provide  security  the  International 
Control  Agency  must  itself  operate  and  manage 
dangerous  facilities  and  must  hold  dangerous 
atomic  materials  and  facilities  for  making  or 
using  dangerous  quantities  of  such  materials  in 
trust  for  Member  States. 

(b)  Ownership 

During  the  consultations,  the  question  of  own- 
ership, which  has  often  been  represented  as  the 
real  obstacle  to  agreement  on  control,  was  the 
subject  of  an  extended  exchange  of  views. 

The  Soviet  representative  argued  that  interna- 
tional management  and  operation  were  equivalent 
to  international  ownership ;  and  that  neither  inter- 
national ownership  nor  international  management 
and  operation  was  essential  to  control.  He  stated 
that  his  Government  would  not  accept  either. 

The  representatives  of  the  other  Sponsoring 
Powers  refuted  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Soviet  representative  on  ownership,  management 
and  operation.  For  the  reasons  given  they  be- 
lieved that  the  management  and  operation  of 
dangerous  facilities  must  be  entrusted  to  the  In- 
ternational Agency.  Management  and  operation 
were  clearly  among  the  more  important  rights 
conferred  by  ownership.  Since  effective  control 
would  be  impossible  unless  these  rights  were  exer- 
cised by  the  Agency,  the  nations  on  whose  terri- 
tories such  facilities  were  situated  would  have  to 
renounce  important  rights  normally  conferred  by 
ownership.  This  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  com- 
plete devolution  of  the  rights  of  ownership  to  the 
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Agency ;  for  example,  the  Agency  would  not  have  I 
the  right  arbitrarily  to  close  atomic  power  plants;  I 
it  would  have  to  conform  to  national  legislation 
as  regards  public  health  and  working  conditions;! 
it  could  not  construct  plants  at  will  but  only  ml 
agreement  with  the  nation  concerned.    Moreover, 
the  Agency  would  not  be  free  to  determine  thel 
production   policy   for   nuclear   fuel   since   thisl 
would  follow  provisions  to  be  laid  down  in  ad- 1 
vance  in  the  treaty.    The  treaty  would  also  deter- 
mine the  quotas  for  production  and  consumption 
of  atomic  fuel.    Finally,  the  Agency  would  hold 
materials  and  facilities  in  trust  and  would  not 
therefore  be  able  to  manage  or  dispose  of  them 
arbitrarily  or  for  its  own  profit  but  only  for  thel 
benefit  of  Member  States. 

There  might  well  be  other  rights  which  would 
normally  be  conferred  by  ownership  and  which 
were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  approved 
plan.  Their  disposition  would  follow  a  simple 
principle.  If  there  were  rights,  the  exercise  o\ 
which  could  impair  the  effectiveness  of  control 
individual  nations  would  be  required  to  renounce 
them.     Otherwise  they  might  retain  them. 

If  individual  nations  agreed  to  renounce  na 
tional  ownership  of  dangerous  atomic  material: 
and  the  right  of  managing  and  operating  plant; 
making  or  using  them,  in  favor  of  an  Internationa 
Agency  acting  for  the  international  community 
such  agreement  would  be  on  the  basic  principle 
and  there  would  be  no  need  to  quarrel  over  termi 
nology. 
(c)  Sovereignty 

A  further  argument  put  forward  by  the  Sovie 
representative  was  that  to  confer  on  any  mtei 
national  agency  the  powers  suggested  in  the  State 
ment  of  Principles  would  constitute  a  groe 
infringement  of  national  sovereignty  and  woul 
permit  the  International  Agency  to  interfere  1 
the  internal  economy  of  individual  nations. 

In  answer  to  this  argument  it  was  pointed  01 
that  any  plan  for  international  prohibition  an 
control  must  involve  some  surrender  of  sovei 
eignty.  The  representatives  of  the  other  Powei 
argued  that  it  was  indefensible  to  reject  a  pla 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  c 
the  purely  negative  ground  that  it  would  inf  rin£ 
national  sovereignty.  The  ideal  of  internation: 
co-operation  and,  indeed,  the  whole  concept  c 
which  the  United  Nations  was  based  would  t 
meaningless  if  States  insisted  on  the  rigid  man 
tenance  of  all  their  sovereign  rights.  The  que 
tion  was  not  one  of  encroachment  on  sovereignt 
but  of  assuring  the  security  of  the  world,  whi< 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  voluntary  associ 
tion  of  nations  in  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  I 
sovereignty  in  an  open  and  co-operating  wor. 
community. 

The  Soviet  representative  remarked  that,  wni> 
some  representatives  had  stated  that  their  Gover- 
ments  were  prepared  to  waive  sovereignty  pr 
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pided  that  the  majority  plan  was  accepted,  the 
[government  of  the  USSR  would  not  agree  to  do 

50. 

Sasic  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Agreement 

It  appears  from  these  consultations  that,  as  in 
;he  past,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  negotiate  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Soviet  proposals  of  June  1947. 

The  essential  points  in  the  Soviet  control  pro- 
posals, and  the  reasons  for  their  rejection  by  the 
)ther  five  Powers,  as  brought  out  in  the  consum- 
ptions, are  as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  should 
lontinue  to  own  explosive  atomic  materials. 

The  other  five  Powers  feel  that  under  such 
conditions  ther  would  be  no  effective  protec- 
tion against  the  sudden  use  of  these  materials 
as  atomic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  con- 
tinue, as  at  present,  to  own,  operate  and  manage 
'acilities  making  or  using  dangerous  quantities  of 
uch  materials. 

The  other  Five  powers  believe  that,  under  such 
conditions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect 
or  prevent  the  diversion  of  such  materials  for 
use  in  atomic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  a  system  of  control 
lepending  on  periodic  inspection  of  facilities  the 
existence  of  which  the  national  Government  con- 
:erned  reports  to  the  international  agency,  supple- 
nented  by  special  investigations  on  suspicion  of 
reaty  violations. 

The  other  five  Powers  believe  that  periodic 
inspection  would  not  prevent  the  diversion  of 
dangerous  materials  and  that  the  special  in- 
vestigations envisaged  would  be  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  clandestine  activities. 

Other  points  of  difference,  including  Soviet 
nsistence  on  the  right  to  veto  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Control  Agency,  have 
lot  yet  been  discussed  in  the  consultations. 

7onchtsions 

These  consultations  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
Hinging  about  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
md  the  other  five  Powers,  but  they  have  served  to 
ilarify  some  of  the  points  on  which  there  is 
lisagreement. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
'nce  not  only  on  methods  but  also  on  aims.  All 
»f  the  Sponsoring  Powers  other  than  the  U.S.S.R. 
)ut  world  security  first  and  are  prepared  to  accept 
nnovations  in  traditional  concepts  of  interna- 
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tional  co-operation,  national  sovereignty  and  eco- 
nomic organization  where  these  are  necessary  for 
security.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  put  its 
sovereignty  first  and  is  unwilling  to  accept  meas- 
ures which  may  impinge  upon  or  interfere  with 
its  rigid  exercise  of  unimpeded  state  sovereignty. 
If  this  fundamental  difference  could  be  over- 
come, other  differences  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared insurmountable  could  be  seen  in  true 
perspective,  and  reasonable  ground  might  be  found 
for  their  adjustment. 

25  October  19$. 

ANNEX  I 

List  of  Topics  and  Statement  of  Principles  Pre- 
pared by  the  Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

1.  International  system  of  control: 

(a)  There  should  be  a  strong  and  comprehensive  inter- 
national system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  aimed  at  attaining  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  24  January  1946.  Such  an  international  system 
should  be  established,  and  its  scope  and  functions  defined 
by  an  enforceable  multilateral  treaty  in  which  all  nations 
should  participate  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

(b)  Policies  concerning  the  production  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  which  substantially  affect  world  security  should 
be  governed  by  principles  established  in  the  treaty.  Pro- 
duction and  other  dangerous  facilities  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  quotas  and  provisions  laid 
down  in  the  treaty. 

2.  International  Control  Agency: 

(a)  There  should  be  established,  within  the  framework 
of  the  Security  Council,  an  international  control  agency, 
deriving  its  powers  and  status  from  the  treaty  under  which 
it  is  established.  The  Agency  should  possess  powers  and 
be  charged  with  responsibility  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  prompt  and  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Its  powers  should 
be  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to  enable  it  to  deal  with 
new  developments  that  may  hereafter  arise  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

(b)  The  personnel  of  the  Agency  should  be  recruited  on 
an  international  basis. 

(c)  The  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  Agency 
should  be  afforded  unimpeded  rights  of  ingress,  egress  and 
access  for  the  performance  of  their  inspections  and  other 
duties  into,  from  and  within  the  territory  of  every  partici- 
pating nation,  unhindered  by  national  or  local  authorities. 

3.  Exchange  of  information: 

(a)  The  Agency  and  the  participating  nations  should 
be  guided  by  the  general  principle  that  there  should  be 
no  secrecy  concerning  scientific  and  technical  information 
on  atomic  energy. 

(b)  The  Agency  should  promote  among  all  nations  the 
exchange  of  basic  scientific  information  on  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  ends. 

4.  Prohioition  of  atomic  weapons: 

(a)  International  agreement  to  outlaw  the  national 
production  and  use  of  atomic  weapons  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  international  system  of  control. 

(b)  The  manufacture,  possession  and  use  of  atomic 
weapons  by  all  nations  and  by  all  persons  under  their 
jurisdiction  should  be  forbidden. 
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(c)  Any  existing  stocks  of  atomic  weapons  should  be 
disposed  of,  and  proper  use  should  be  made  of  nuclear 
fuel  for  peaceful  purposes. 

5.  Development  of  atomic  energy: 

(a)  The  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy  even 
for  peaceful  purposes  are  not  exclusively  matters  of 
domestic  concern  of  individual  nations,  but  rather  have 
predominantly  international  implications  and  repercus- 
sions. The  development  of  atomic  energy  must  be  made 
an  international  co-operative  enterprise  in  all  its  phases. 

(b)  The  Agency  should  have  positive  research  and  de- 
velopmental responsibilities  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  atomic  knowledge  so  as  to  render  itself  more 
effective  in  promoting  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  in  eliminating  the  destructive  ones. 

(c)  The  Agency  should  obtain  and  maintain  informa- 
tion as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible  concerning  world 
supplies  of  source  material. 

6.  Control  over  atomic  materials  and  facilities: 

(a)  The  Agency  should  hold  all  atomic  source  ma- 
terials, nuclear  fuels  and  dangerous  facilities  in  trust 
for  the  participating  nations  and  be  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  their 
disposition  are  executed. 

(b)  The  Agency  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
operate  and  manage  all  dangerous  atomic  facilities. 

(c)  In  any  matters  affecting  security,  nations  cannot 
have  any  proprietary  right  or  rights  of  decision  arising 
therefrom  over  atomic  source  materials,  nuclear  fuels  or 
dangerous  facilities  located  within  their  territories. 

(d)  The  Agency  must  be  given  indisputable  control  of 
the  source  materials  promptly  after  their  separation 
from  their  natural  deposits,  and  on  taking  possession 
should  give  fair  and  equitable  compensation  determined 
by  agreement  with  the  nation  concerned. 

(e)  Activities  related  to  atomic  energy,  which  are  non- 
dangerous  to  security,  such  as  mining  and  milling  of 
source  material,  and  research,  may  be  operated  by  na- 
tions or  persons  under  license  from  the  Agency. 

7.  Means     of     detecting     and     preventing     clandestine 

activities : 

The  Agency  should  have  the  duty  of  seeking  out  any 
clandestine  activities  or  facilities  involving  source  ma- 
terial or  nuclear  fuel ;  to  this  end  it  should  have  the  power 
to  require  reports  on  relevant  matters,  to  verify  these  re- 
ports and  obtain  such  other  information  as  it  deems 
necessary  by  direct  inspection  or  other  means,  all  subject 
to  appropriate  limitations. 

8.  Stages: 

The  treaty  should  embrace  the  entire  programme  for 
putting  the  international  system  of  control  into  effect, 
and  should  provide  a  schedule  for  the  completion  of  the 
transitional  process  over  a  period  of  time,  step  by  step, 
in  an  orderly  and  agreed  sequence  leading  to  the  full  and 
effective  establishment  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 


ANNEX  II 

Amendments  Submitted  by  the  Representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  Point 
Jf,  of  the  List  of  Topics  Prepared  by  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland 


4.  Prohibition  of  atomic  weapons: 

(a)  An  international  convention  outlawing  the  pro- 
duction, use  and  possession  of  atomic  weapons  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  system  of  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  In  order  to  be  effective  such  a  convention  \ 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a  uni-| 
versal  system  of  international  control,  including  inspec- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are. 
carried  out  and  "to  protect  States  observing  the  conven- 
tion from  possible  violations  and  evasions". 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  forthwith 
proceed  to  prepare  a  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  a  draft  convention  on  control  of  I 
atomic  energy,  on  the  understanding  that  both  conven- 
tions should  be  concluded  and  brought  into  effect 
simultaneously. 

(c)  Atomic  weapons  should  not  be  used  in  any  circum- 
stances. The  production,  possession  and  use  of  atomic 
weapons  by  any  State,  agency  or  person  whatsoevei 
should  be  prohibited. 

(d)  All  existing  stocks  of  finished  and  unfinished 
atomic  weapons  should  be  destroyed  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  convention  for  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  Nuclear  fuel  contained 
in  the  said  atomic  weapons  should  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes. 
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Problem  of  Human  Rights  in  the  Balkans 


EXCERPTS  FROM  A  STATEMENT  BY 
3ENJAMIN  V.  COHEN  i 

We  are  again  called  upon  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  observance  of  human  rights  and  f  unda- 
nental  freedoms  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania. 

Last  spring  the  whole  world  was  shocked  by 
he  trials  and  strange  confessions  of  Cardinal 
yiindszenty  in  Hungary  and  the  Protestant  pas- 
tors in  Bulgaria.  The  Assembly  then  expressed 
ts  deep  concern  in  the  charges  made  by  my 
government  and  other  governments  regarding  the 
aolation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
loms  in  these  countries,  and  endorsed  the  applica- 
ion  by  the  signatories  to  the  peace  treaties  of 
he  treaty  procedures  to  insure  the  observance  of 
hese  rights  and  freedoms. 

In  accordance  with  the  Assembly's  resolution 
if  last  spring,  the  United  States,  the  United 
kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand 
lave  endeavored  to  apply  the  treaty  procedures, 
iut  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  cooperate  in 
laving  the  charges  of  treaty  violation  considered 
y  the  three  Heads  of  Mission  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
an,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
s  the  treaties  provide.  Moreover  the  govern- 
lents  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Eumania  have 
efused  to  cooperate  in  setting  up  treaty  com- 
lissions  to  consider  these  charges,  notwithstand- 
ig  the  fact  that  the  treaties  provide  that  such 
amissions  should  be  set  up  whenever  the  Heads 
f  Missions  are  unable  to  resolve  any  dispute. 

The  resolution  now  before  use,  as  approved  by 
ie  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  would  have  the 
.ssembly  express  its  deep  and  continuing  concern 
pgarding  the  charges  of  the  violation  of  human 
I'-ghts  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  these  coun- 
ies  and  its  further  concern  regarding  the  failure 
£  these  countries  to  cooperate  in  the  effort,  under- 
iken  here  in  the  Assembly,  to  promote  a  solution. 
'  Since  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  have 
|  aimed  that  the  treaty  procedures  are  not  legally 
jpplicable  to  these  disputes,  the  resolution  re- 

,  Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
y  on  Oct.  21,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
^legation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 
!  r.  Cohen  is  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  General 
[ssembly. 
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quests  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  determine  (1)  whether  the 
treaty  procedures  apply  to  these  disputes,  (2) 
whether  the  ex-enemy  countries  are  obligated  to 
cooperate  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  procedures, 
(3)  whether  the  Secretary-General  is  authorized 
to  appoint  the  third  member  of  a  treaty  commis- 
sion if  requested  to  do  so  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  under  the  treaties,  and  (4)  whether 
a  commission  composed  of  a  representative  of  one 
party  and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General constitutes  a  commission  compe- 
tent to  settle  the  dispute  if  the  other  party  fails 
to  appoint  its  representative.  In  seeking  to  have 
the  court  advise  the  Assembly  whether  a  treaty 
commission  composed  of  two  members  can  act  if 
one  of  the  parties  refuse  to  participate,  we  are  not 
trying  to  exclude  any  party  from  its  right  to 
participate  in  the  proceeding.  The  question  is 
whether  one  party  may  make  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
its  agreement  to  arbitrate  by  refusing  to  appoint 
its  arbitrator. 

When  the  Court  gives  its  opinion,  it  should  be 
clear  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the 
treaty  procedures  can  be  used  legally  and  effec- 
tively to  secure  a  definitive  decision  on  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  these  countries. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  this  matter 
shall  be  retained  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  regular 
session  so  that  the  Assembly  may  decide  in  light 
of  the  Court's  opinion  and  the  actions  of  the 
parties  what,  if  any,  further  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  Assembly. 

Those  who  oppose  the  proposed  resolution  in  the 
Committee  argued  that  in  their  judgment  the 
charges  of  treaty  violations  against  the  three  for- 
mer enemy  countries  are  without  foundation. 
They  further  argued  that  the  treaty  procedures 
do  not  cover  these  charges.  Their  arguments  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  we  have  made  these  charges 
in  good  faith  believing  them  to  be  valid,  that  we 
have  asserted  that  in  our  judgment  the  treaty  pro- 
cedures are  applicable  to  these  charges,  and  that 
a  party  to  the  treaty  does  not  have  a  right  by  its 
own  default  to  frustrate  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
procedures. 
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But  since  these  arguments  were  advanced  and 
since  we  are  committed  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  it  is  eminently  proper  for  the  Assembly 
to  assist  the  parties  through  seeking  the  disinter- 
ested and  objective  advice  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  to  whether  the  treaty 
procedures  apply  and  how  they  are  to  operate. 

The  United  Nations  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  and  respect  for 
international  obligations.  There  clearly  exist 
serious  differences  between  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  on  one  hand  and  a  number  of  mem- 
ber states  on  the  other.  Yet,  the  three  govern- 
ments rejected  an  invitation  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  appear  before  this  Assembly  to  state 
their  own  case  as  they  see  it  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Assembly  in  its  efforts  to  adjust  differ- 
ences which  have  profoundly  disturbed  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  These  same  three 
governments  have  refused  to  participate  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  procedures.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
also  refused  to  play  its  part  in  these  procedures. 
This  is  a  pattern  of  non-cooperation  and  lack  of 
respect  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  interna- 
tional obligations  which  cannot  but  cause  deep 
anxiety  to  the  members  of  the  international 
community. 

It  is  significant  that  last  spring  those  who  op- 
posed the  Assembly's  putting  this  question  upon 
the  agenda  urged  that  such  disputes  as  might  exist 
should  be  adjusted  through  the  means  of  settlement 
provided  by  the  Peace  Treaties. 

What  purpose  is  there  to  negotiate  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  if  when  a  dispute 
actually  arises,  a  party  refuses  to  submit  to  such 
procedures?  It  is  particularly  significant  to  us 
that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
willing to  employ  the  existing  treaty  procedures  it 
should  be  proposing  further  treaties  and  further 
so-called  peace  pacts.  In  our  view  there  is  no 
purpose  in  making  treaties  unless  they  are  to  be 
carried  out.  Pacta  servanda  sunt.  Treaties 
should  serve  as  instruments  of  law  and  orderly 
adjustment  of  relations  among  states.  In  our 
view  treaties  are  not,  and  should  not  be  used  as, 
instruments  of  propaganda.  "We  are  opposed  to 
the  facade  theory  of  treaties  under  which  states 
render  lip  service  to  important  principles  and  then 
instead  of  accepting  safeguards  for  the  observance 
of  these  principles  devise  easy  means  of  escape 
and  evasion. 

We  must  face  the  facts  in  their  disturbing 
clarity.  Human  rights,  in  our  judgment,  are 
being  deliberately  and  systematically  violated  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  where  a  mi- 
nority group  has  seized  the  instrumentalities  of 
government  through  force  and  intimidation  and 
seeks  to  maintain  itself  in  power  by  the  suppres- 
sion  of   all   independent  thought   and   opinion. 
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This  is  not  a  question  of  social  and  economic  prog  j 

ress  under  this  or  that  political  system.    Here  w 

are  confronted  with  the  results,  in  the  three  courJ 

tries,  of  the  world-wide  effort  by  the  Soviet  Unio.l 

to  use  the  world  Communist  movement  as  an  9 

strument  for  carrying  out  by  force  and  stealth  it  J 

own  imperialist  objectives.    It  is  this  policy  oj 

the  Soviet  Union  that  makes  it  difficult  for  frel 

countries  to  protect  their  democratic  institution 

through  democratic  processes.    Even  the  Con 

munist  countries  which  do  not  completely  sutj 

ordinate  their  own  policy  and  their  own  interes  I 

to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  find  themselves  sut< 

jected  to  threats  and  intimidation.     It  is  th: 

policy  that  has  spread  the  lethargy  of  despotic  i 

over  Eastern  Europe.    Men  lacking  in  confiden( 

in  the  genuine  vitality  of  their  own  ideas  forsal 

the  paths  of  reason  and  freedom  and  resort  to  tl  I 

eternally  discredited  and  illusory  short  cuts  (.,{ 

tyranny  and  force.     Even  while  we  are  transac 

ing  our  business  here,  the  reports  come  to  us  r 

garding  waves  of  a  new  despotism  sweeping  ovj 

the    once-free    Czechoslovakia    which    Thorns 

Masaryk  reforged  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancien 

oppression,  sweeping  over  the  Czechoslovakia  < 

our  recent  coworkers  for  peace,  Eduard  Benes  ar 

Jan  Masaryk. 

We  realize  that  this  problem  as  the  other  gre 
problems  of  the  postwar  era  is  not  susceptible  J 
any  dramatic  speedy  solution.  But  there  can 
no  advance  toward  a  solution,  however  gradual 
may  be,  without  a  universal  recognition  that 
one  form  or  another,  governments  to  have  a  mor 
base  must  rest  on  the  continued  consent  of  the  go 
erned.  .  .  . 

If  in  fulfillment  of  our  joint  responsibilities 
the  peoples  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ruman 
we  could  only  work  together  to  agree  upon  mir 
mum  common  standards  of  human  rights  and  t 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  we  might  therel" 
immeasurably  strengthen  the  foundation  on  whit 
we  hope  to  build  enduring  peace. 

In  the  end,  the  success  of  our  efforts  for  bett 
and  more  friendly  international  relations,  in  fa 
the  success  of  all  efforts  to  make  the  United  N 
tions  live  and  grow,  is  dependent  upon  our  abili' 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  mill 
and  soul  of  men. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

Contained  in  U.  N.  doe.  A/1023 
Resolution  adopted  Oct.  22,  1949 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  Article  55  f 
the  Charter  shall  promote  universal  respect  for,  al 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoa 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  r 
religion, 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  at  the  Second  Partf 
its  third  regular  session  considered  the  question  of  the  1 
servance  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  of  human  rights  fjl 
fundamental  freedoms, 
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Whereas  the  General  Assembly,  on  30  April  1949, 
idopted  resolution  272  (III)  concerning  this  question  in 
vhich  it  expressed  its  deep  concern  at  the  grave  accusa- 
ions  made  against  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and 
3ungary  regarding  the  suppression  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  those  countries ;  noted  with  sat- 
sfaction  that  steps  had  been  taken  by  several  States  sig- 
mtories  to  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
egarding  these  accusations;  expressed  the  hope  that 
neasures  would  be  diligently  applied,  in  accordance  with 
he  Treaties,  in  order  to  ensure  respect  for  human  rights 
ind  fundamental  freedoms ;  and  most  urgently  drew  the 
ittention  of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  to 
heir  obligations  under  the  Peace  Treaties,  including  the 
^ligation  to  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of  the  question, 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  has  resolved  to  con- 
ider  also  at  the  fourth  regular  session  the  question  of 
he  observance  in  Rumania  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
oental  freedoms, 

Whereas  certain  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
ignatories  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gry and  Rumania  have  charged  the  Governments  of 
hose  countries  with  violations  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
;nd  have  called  upon  those  Governments  to  take  remedial 
aeasures, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
tumania  have  rejected  the  charges  of  Treaty  violations, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
'owers  concerned  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to  refer  the 
uestion  of  Treaty  violations  to  the  Heads  of  Mission  in 
Sofia,  Budapest  and  Bucharest,  in  pursuance  of  certain 
'revisions  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  these  Allied  and  Associ- 
ted  Powers  have  called  upon  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
aria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  to  join  in  appointing  Com- 
missions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  respective 
"reaties  of  Peace  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  concern - 
ig  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  these  Treaties, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
tumania  have  refused  to  appoint  their  representatives  to 
ie  Treaty  Commissions,  maintaining  that  they  were 
nder  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so, 

Whereas  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
i  authorized  by  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  upon  request  by 
ither  party  to  a  dispute,  to  appoint  the  third  member  of  a 
reaty  Commission  if  the  parties  fail  to  agree  upon  the 
ppointment  of  the  third  member, 

Whereas  it  is  important  for  the  Secretary-General  to 
i  advised  authoritatively  concerning  the  scope  of  his 
uthority  under  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
|  The  General  Assembly 

j  1.  Expresses  its  continuing  interest  in  and  its  increased 
imcern  at  the  grave  accusations  made  against  Bulgaria, 
l^ngary  and  Rumania. 

:  2.  Records  its  opinion  that  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
lents  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  to  co-operate 
ii  its  efforts  to  examine  the  grave  charges  with  regard  to 


the  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms justifies  this  concern  of  the  General  Assembly  about 
the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania  in  this  respect; 

3.  Decides  to  submit  the  following  questions  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  : 

"I.  Do  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania  on  the  one  hand  and  certain  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  signatories  to  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  on  the  other,  concerning  the  implementation  of 
article  2  in  the  Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  and 
article  3  in  the  Treaty  with  Rumania,  disclose  disputes 
subject  to  the  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
contained  in  article  36  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bul- 
garia, article  40  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary, 
and  article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania?" 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  question  I : 

"II.  Are  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania  obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
articles  referred  to  in  question  I,  including  the  provisions 
for  the  appointment  of  their  representatives  to  the  Treaty 
Commissions?" 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  question  II  and  if 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  the  Court  delivers 
its  opinion  the  Governments  concerned  have  not  notified 
the  Secretary-General  that  they  have  appointed  their 
representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  so  advised  the  International  Court  of 
Justice : 

"III.  If  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a  representative  to  a 
Treaty  Commission  under  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  Rumania  where  that  party  is  obli- 
gated to  appoint  a  representative  to  the  Treaty  Commis- 
sion, is  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  third  member  of  the  Commission 
upon  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  a  dispute  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  respective  Treaties?" 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  question  III : 

"IV.  Would  a  Treaty  Commission  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  party  and  a  third  member  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  constitute  a 
commission,  within  the  meaning  of  the  relevant  Treaty 
articles,  competent  to  make  a  definitive  and  binding  deci- 
sion in  settlement  of  a  dispute?" 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  available  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  the  relevant  exchanges 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  circulation  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly  proceed- 
ings on  this  question ; 

5.  Decides  to  retain  on  the  agenda  of  the  fifth  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  question  of  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  with  a  view  to  ensur- 
ing that  the  charges  are  appropriately  examined  and  dealt 
with. 


ovember  7,   1949 
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The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  FAHY  > 

The  General  Assembly  is  fulfilling  its  highest 
function  when  it  speaks  or  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
independence  of  peoples  and  of  governments. 
This  is  the  present  case,  the  case  of  Korea.  The 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  as  the  first  action 
of  this  session  of  an  important  political  matter, 
overwhelmingly  resolved  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea  should  continue.  The 
United  States  urges  that  the  General  Assembly 
now  affirm  the  action  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  approximately  2  years  since  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  its  resolution  of  November  14, 
1947,  designed  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
o-overnment  in  Korea  representing  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  promised  liberation  and 
freedom  as  a  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
In  the  part  of  Korea  south  of  the  38th  Parallel, 
under  United  Nations  observation,  a  free  election 
was  held.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  established.  American  occupation 
forces  were  withdrawn.  The  lawful  character  of 
the  new  government  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Third  General  Assembly,  at  Paris,  and  that  gov- 
ernment has  since  been  recognized  by  more  than 
20  member  states  of  the  United  Nations. 

No  free  election  was  permitted  north  of  the  38th 
Parallel.  There  one-third  of  the  people  and  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  the  country  are  behind  a  barrier 
erected  by  a  puppet  government,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  are  excluded  and  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  flouted.  A  vast  propaganda 
campaign  is  waged  against  the  representative  gov- 
ernment chosen  freely  by  the  people  in  the  area 
opened  to  United  Nations  observation  south  of  the 
38th  Parallel.  .    . 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea, 
established  at  the  third  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  has  made  a  comprehensive  report.  It 
points  out  the  threat  of  conflict,  of  explosive  inci- 
dents, of  the  continuation  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  barriers,  of  lack  of  unification.     There  is 

1  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Korea  on  Oct.  20,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Fahy  is  the  U.S.  alter- 
nate representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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danger  of  a  cruel  civil  war  growing  out  of  the 
bellicose  manifestations  of  those  who  dominate 
north  Korea. 

The  present  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  A d 
Hoc  Political  Committee  to  continue  a  United 
Nations  Commission  in  Korea  in  aid  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  furthering  the  unification  and  inde- 
pendence of  Korea.     So  long  as  there  exists  in' 
Korea  the  spirit  of  incitement  to  armed  combat, 
and  so  long  as  upon  occasion  such  conflict  in  fact 
occurs,  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
bring  about  the  unification  and  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  under  a  single  national  govern, 
ment,  set  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Assembly  s 
Commission,  is  endangered,  as  is  also  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  that 
of  all  its  inhabitants.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Committee  resolution  provides  that  the  new  Com- 
■  mission  shall  observe  and  report  any  developments 
which  might  lead  to  or  otherwise  involve  military 
conflict  in  Korea.    It  is  our  view  that  a  commis- 
sion empowered  to  act  in  this  field  will  serve  as  ar 
important  stabilizing  and  deterrent  influence,  and 
that  in  the  event  conflict  should  occur,  the  United 
Nations  would  have  at  hand  testimony  from  a  duly 
constituted  agency  regarding  its  nature  and  origin 
and  regarding  the  responsibility  for  its  occurrence 
There  remains  also  the  important  task  of  work 
ing  toward  the  realization  of  unity  and  independ 
ence  for  all  Korea.   The  Committee  resolution  pro 
vides  means  whereby,  in  case  the  threat  of  militan 
conflict  should  be  suspended  or  mitigated,  th( 
Commission  may  assist  in  the  establishment  of  ; 
single  national  government  over  an  undividec 
country.    The  Commission  is  to  seek  to  f acilitat' 
the  removal  of  barriers  to  friendly  intercourse  li 
Korea,  and  to  make  its  good  offices  available  andbi 
prepared  to  assist,  whenever  in  its  judgment  s 
favorable  opportunity  arises,  in  bringing  abou 
the  unification  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  tin 
principles  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly.    It 
authority  to  utilize  the  services  and  good  offices  o 
persons  whether  or  not  representatives  on  tlv 
Commission,  is  designed  to  give  it  the  broades 
possible  facilities  in  carrying  out  these  function! 
We  believe  that  a  commission  having  these  pow 
ers  will  be  able  to  contribute  substantially,  in 
manner  appropriate  in  the  light  of  present  condi 
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tions  in  Korea,  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
af  the  independence  of  that  country,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  national  government  acting  by, 
Mid  on  behalf  of,  the  will  of  a  united  people.  We 
accordingly  support  the  Committee  resolution, 
ind  of  course  shall  vote  against  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution  which  was  rejected  in  Committee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
Committee  resolution  to  the  favorable  considera- 
;ion  of  other  delegations  as  an  expression  of  the 
Durpose  of  the  General  Assembly  to  promote  the 
ndependence  of  a  long-suffering  and  valiant  peo- 
ple whom  we  should  aid  to  achieve  what  so  many 
)f  us  enjoy — freedom  and  independence. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

J.N.  Doc.  A/1039 
Ldopted  Oct.  21,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  its  resolutions  112  (II)  of  14  Novem- 
>er  1947  and  195  (III)  of  12  December  1948  concerning 
he  problem  of  tbe  independence  of  Korea, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea,  and  having  taken  note  of  the  con- 
tusions reached  therein, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that,  due  to  difficulties  referred  to 
n  the  report  of  the  Commission,  the  objectives  set  forth 
n  the  resolutions  referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accom- 
)lished,  and  in  particular  that  the  unification  of  Korea  and 
he  removal  of  barriers  to  economic,  social  and  other 
riendly  intercourse  caused  by  the  division  of  Korea  have 
iot  yet  been  achieved, 

Having  noted  that  the  Commission  has  observed  and 
'erified  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  occupation 
orces,  but  that  it  has  not  been  accorded  the  opportunity 
o  observe  or  verify  the  reported  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
ccupation  forces, 

Recalling  its  declaration  of  12  December  1948  that 
here  has  been  established  a  lawful  government  (the 
tovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea)  having  effective 
ontrol  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where 
he  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was 
ble  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great  ma- 
ority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside ;  that  this  Government 
i  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the 
fee  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which 
'ere  observed  by  the  Temporary  Commission ;  and  that 
bis  is  the  only  such  Government  in  Korea, 

Concerned  lest  the  situation  described  by  the  Commis- 
;on  in  its  report  menace  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
epublic  of  Korea  and  of  the  people  of  Korea  and  lead  to 
pen  military  conflict  in  Korea,  1.  Resolves  that  the  United 
ations  Commission  on  Korea  shall  continue  in  being  with 


the  following  membership  :  Australia,  China,  El  Salvador, 
France,  India,  Philippines  and  Turkey  and,  having  in 
mind  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  of  14  November  1947  and  12  December  1948 
and  also  the  status  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  defined  in  the  latter  resolution,  shall : 

(a)  Observe  and  report  any  developments  which  might 
lead  to  or  otherwise  involve  military  conflict  in  Korea; 

(b)  Seek  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  barriers  to  eco- 
nomic, social  and  other  friendly  intercourse  caused  by  the 
division  of  Korea ;  and  make  available  its  good  offices  and 
be  prepared  to  assist,  whenever  in  its  judgment  a  favour- 
able opportunity  arises,  in  bringing  about  the  unification  of 
Korea  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  resolution  of  14  November  1947 ; 

(c)  Have  authority,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  aims 
defined  under  sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (6)  of  the  present 
paragraph,  in  its  discretion  to  appoint  observers,  and  to 
utilize  the  services  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more  persons 
whether  or  not  representatives  on  the  Commission ; 

(d)  Be  available  for  observation  and  consultation 
throughout  Korea  in  the  continuing  development  of  repre- 
sentative government  based  on  the  freely-expressed  will  of 
the     people,     including     elections     of     national     scope; 

(e)  Verify  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  forces 
in  so  far  as  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  so ; 

2.  Decides  that  the  Commission : 

(a)  Shall  meet  in  Korea  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  present  resolution ; 

(6)   Shall  continue  to  maintain  its  seat  in  Korea; 

(c)  Is  authorized  to  travel,  consult  and  observe 
throughout  Korea; 

{d)   Shall  continue  to  determine  its  own  procedures; 

(e)  May  consult  with  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  (if  it  be  continued)  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  in  the  light  of  developments  and 
within  the  terms  of  the  present  resolution ; 

(f)  Shall  render  a  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior  special  session 
which  might  be  called  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of 
the  present  resolution,  and  shall  render  such  interim 
reports  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  transmission  to  Members ; 

(g)  Shall  remain  in  existence  pending  a  new  decision 
by  the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  Calls  upon  Member  States,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  all  Koreans  to  afford  every  assis- 
tance and  facility  to  the  Commission  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
responsibilities,  and  to  refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory 
to  the  purposes  of  the  present  resolution ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  adequate  staff  and  facilities,  including  tech- 
nical advisers  and  observers  as  required ;  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary-General  to  pay  the  expenses  and  per  diem 
of  a  representative  and  an  alternate  from  each  of  the 
States  members  of  the  Commission  and  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1(c) 
of  the  present  resolution. 
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U.  N.  Scale  of  Assessments 

U.N.  doc.  A/1034 

Resolution  adopted  Oct.  20,  1949 

The  General  Assembly  resolves 

1.  That  the  scale  of  assessments  for  the  1950  budget 
shall  be  as  follows : 

country  Percent 

Afghanistan °-  05 

Argentina I-85 

Australia *-  OT 

Belgium 1-  35 

Bolivia 0.  08 

Brazil L  * 

Burma °- 15 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 0.22 

Canada 3-  20 

Chile 0- « 

China 6-  °° 

Colombia °-  37 

Costa  Rica °-  04 

cb. *» 

Czechoslovakia u-  ^ 

Denmark °-  79 

Dominican  Republic °.  O5 

Ecuador °-  ^ 

Egypt °"  TO 

El  Salvador °-  05 

Ethiopia °;  08 

France 6'  °° 

Greece °-  ^7 

Guatemala °-  05 

Haiti 0- °4 

Honduras 0>  ^ 

Iceland °-  °4 

India 3-  * 

Iran °"45 

Iraq °" 17 

Israel °->12 

Lebanon °  m 

T1.      .  0.04 

Liberia  

Luxembourg   °- 05 

_-     .  _     0. 63 

Mexico   

i  40 
Netherlands    x-^u 

New  Zealand °-  50 

Nicaragua    

Norway ' 

Pakistan    °- 10 

___    0. 05 
Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru    

0  29 
Philippines   • 

^.  ,       *  -     0. 95 

Poland    

Saudi  Arabia  °-  08 

c       ,  _     1. 98 

Sweden 

Syria 

696 


country  Percent 

Thailand °-  27 

Turkey °- 91 

Ukranian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 0.  84 

Union  of  South  Africa 1- 12 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 6. 34 

United   Kingdom    of   Great   Britain    and 

Northern  Ireland H- 37 

United  States  of  America 39.  79 

Uruguay °- 18 

Venezuela °-  27 

Yemen    °-04 

Yugoslavia   °- 33 

TOTAL 100-00 


2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  149  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  scale 
of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of, 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Contributions  in  1950  and  a  report  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  regular 

session ; 

3.  That  Israel,  which  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  on  11  May  1949,  shall  contribute  for  the 
first  year  of  membership  seven-twelfths  of  its  percentage 
assessment  for  1950  applied  to  the  budget  for  1949; 

4.  That  Switzerland  shall  contribute  1.65  per  cent  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
year  1950,  this  assessment  having  been  established  afte: 
consultation  with  the  Swiss  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  General  Assembly  resolution  91  (I)  ol 
11  December  1946 ; 

5.  That,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  regulation  20  ol 
the  Provisional  Financial  Regulations,  the  Secretary 
General  be  empowered  to  accept,  at  his  discretion,  am 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committe* 
on  Contributions,  a  portion  of  the  contributions  of  Mem 
ber  States  for  the  financial  year  1950  in  currencies  othe: 
than  United  States  dollars. 


Access  for  News  Personnel 
to  U.  N.  Meetings 

U.N.  doc.  A/1038 
Adopted  Oct.  21,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations,  in  accoraance  wit 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  its  Charter,  should  be  prepare 
to  grant  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  enabling  media  c 
information  to  function  with  full  freedom  and  respons 
bility  in  following  the  course  of  its  work  and  that  of  co* 
ferences  called  by  it  and  its  specialized  agencies, 

Urges  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  grai 
news  personnel  of  all  countries  who  have  been  accredit? 
to  the  United  Nations  or  specialized  agencies,  as  the  ca: 
may  be,  free  access 
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(a)  To  countries  where  meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
r  specialized  agencies  or  any  conferences  convened  by 
hem  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  such  meetings, 
i  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  agreements 
lade  by  the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies 


with  the  Governments  of  such  countries,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement,  on  terms  and  conditions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  agreements  made  by  the  United  Nations 
or  its  specialized  agencies  with  other  Member  States ;  and 
(&)  To  all  public  information  sources  and  services  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  and  to  all 
meetings  and  conferences  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
specialized  agencies  which  are  open  to  the  Press,  equally 
and  without  discrimination. 


he  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[October  29-November  4] 

eneral  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  2,  ap- 
roved  without  objection  the  transfer  from  the 
owded  agenda  of  the  Political  Committee  to  the 
d  Hoc  Political  Committee  the  three  items  con- 
;rning  Palestine,  Indonesia,  and  the  report  of  the 
ecurity  Council.  Following  the  approval,  Van 
[euvan  Goedhart  of  the  Netherlands  announced 
vith  great  satisfaction"  that  the  round-table  con- 
*ence  in  The  Hague  had  ended  in  complete 
jreement  and  the  final  documents  were  signed 
ovember  2.  He  reported  that  complete  and  un- 
•nditional  sovereignty  had  been  granted  to  the 
epublic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia;  he 
>ped  this  new  political  entity  would  soon  become 
United  Nations  member. 

litical  Committee 

reece. — The  Committee  completed  general  de- 
te  on  the  Greek  item  (threats  to  the  political  in- 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece), 
proved  two  resolutions,  and  turned  to  considera- 
•n  of  the  main  four-power  resolution  approving 
e  report  of  and  continuing  the  United  Nations 
■ecial  Committe  on  the  Balkans.  According  to  a 
nted  Kingdom  resolution  adopted  October  31, 
i  Secretary-General  is  requested  to  ask  Albania 
insure  an  end  to  attacks  on  United  Nations  ob- 
•vers.  On  November  3,  the  Committee  unan- 
ously  approved  one  of  the  four-power  resolu- 
ns  introduced  earlier  by  the  United  States  Rep- 
ientative  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  which  proposal 
?gested  means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
proximately  25,000  Greek  children  who  had  been 
^oved  from  Greece  to  the  territories  of  her 
jfthern  neighbors  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  dur- 
f?  1948  and  had  not  been  returned. 
: Representatives  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  who 

vember  7,   7949 
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had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  Committee 
discussions  gave  lengthy  statements,  the  former  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Greece  as  the  "aggressors"  in  the  Balkans. 
The  Bulgarian  representative  adopted  a  much 
milder  tone  but  impugned  the  "false"  witnesses 
whose  testimony  formed  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  Action 

U.N.  Field  Service. — The  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 27  adopted  the  two  resolutions  of  the  Special 
Committee  established  to  study  the  problem  which 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  300-man  field 
service  and  a  panel  of  field  observers.  Mr.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  the  United  States  told  the 
Committee  on  October  25  that  these  proposals  rep- 
resented a  progressive  step  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  services  now  provided  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Membership.— The  Committee  concluded  general 
debate  on  the  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
United  Nations  but  on  November  3  deferred  until 
November  4  the  voting  on  the  various  resolutions 
before  it.  Soviet  Delegate  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin 
resubmitted  a  Soviet  plan  for  blanket  acceptance 
of  the  13  pending  applications.  An  Argentine 
proposal  calling  for  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  admission  procedure  received  considerable 
support.  United  States  Delegate  John  Sherman 
Cooper  said  that  each  applicant  must  meet  the 
standards  of  article  4  and  added  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  judge  more  than  one  applicant  on  the 
same  vote.  He  declared  that  Albania,  the  Mon- 
golian Peoples'  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  did  not  at  this  time  satisfy  the  Charter 
requirements  and  favored  the  Argentine  proposal 
calling  for  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 
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Of  the  13  applicants,  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly vetoed  7-Transjordan,  Ireland,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Australia,  Finland,  and  Ceylon.    The 
five  Soviet-sponsored  candidates— Albania,  Mon- 
golian Peoples'  Republic    (Hungary,   Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria  have  never  received  seven  affirmative 
votes   in   the   Security   Council.    The   U.b.bK. 
has  also  vetoed  the  application  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  the  Security  Council  has  refused  to 
refer  the  application  of  the  Soviet  dominated 
Peoples'  Republic  of  North  Korea  to  the  mem- 
bership committe  for  preliminary  consideration. 
Italian    Colonies.- -The    Subcommittee    17    con- 
cluded its  work  on  November  1  and  decided  that 
the  question  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  should 
be  referred  to  the  Political  Committee  as  one  com- 
prehensive matter  and  not  as  three  separate  issues. 
Thus  the  subcommittee  suggestions  for  the  dis- 
position  of   a  United  Libya,   Somaliland,   and 
Eritrea  will  be  considered  as  one  resolution. 

Economic  Committee  Action 

The  Committee  continued  discussion  on  the  full 
emplovment  item  and  approved  an  amended  Aus- 
tralian resolution  which  stressed  the  importance 
of  coordinated  action  to  maintain  lull  and  produc- 
tive employment  "especially  in  countries  which 
are  responsible  for  an  important  share  of  world 
trade"  and  recommended  that  all  governments 
"consider  as  a  matter  of  urgency"  their  Charter  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  "as  the  need  arises    de- 
signed to  promote  full  and  productive  employ- 
ment.    The  Committee  rejected  the  Czechoslovak 
proposals  which  recommended  to  members  suit er- 
ing  from  unemployment  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a  series  of  measures  to  be  effectuated  with  the 
participation  of  the  "truly  representative  trade 
unions"    (World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions). 
United  States  Alternate  Representative  Wilson 
Compton  stated  the  United  States  position  in  sup- 
port of  the  Australian  resolution  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Czechoslovak  proposal.    He  said  that  al- 
though the  proposals  had  individual  merit,  when 
taken  together  they  constituted  "an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute a  totalitarian  regime  for  the  regime  of  free- 
dom which  most  of  the  countries  here  cherish. 
The  Czechoslovak  resolution's  underlying  purpose 
was  to  weaken  and  eventually  destroy  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system.    He  noted  that  the  coun- 
tries most  critical  of  the  United  States'  economy 
regularly   failed   to  provide   information   about 
their  own  economy. 
Trusteeship  Committee 

The  Committee  completed  discussion  of  admin- 
istrative unions  which  permit  the  consolidation 
under  a  single  administrative  body  of  certain 
functions  of  trust  territories  with  those  of  ad- 
jacent   dependent    territories.      The    resolution 
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adopted  by  the  Committee  recommended  that  the! 

Trusteeship  Council  complete  its  investigation  on 

administrative  unions  paying  particular  attentior 

to  the  desirability  of  the  following:  administer- < 

in<r  authorities  informing  the  Trusteeship  Counci 

ofVoposed  unions  (accepting  supervision  ova 

those  on  which  adequate  information  had  not  beer 

submitted)  separate  judicial  and  legislative  bodies 

(eliminating  legislative  action  originating  in  ani 

other  body  headquartered  in  a  non-sell-goyernmj 

territory),  and  considering  the  inhabitants  wish* 

before  establishing  any  unions.    In  conclusion  th 

proposal    recommended    that    the    Trusteeship 

Council  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  witl 

particular  reference  to  safeguards  it  considers 

necessary  to  request  of  the  administering  authon 

ties     The  United  States  supported  the  resolu 

tion,  but  administering  powers  in  general  votei  - 

agThe  Committee  then  turned  to  detailed  discus 

sion  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  n 

formation    from    non-self-governing    tomtom 

and  the  six  draft  resolutions  contained  in  it:  {1 

on  the  voluntary  transmission  of  information  ui 

der  the  standard  form,  (2)  on  equal  treatment  i 

matters  relating  to  education,  (3)  on  language  an 

instruction,  (4)  on  the  eradication  of  illiteracy 

(5)   on  international  collaboration  in  regard  1 

economic,  social,  and  education  conditions  in  noi 

self-governing  territories,  and  (6)  on  the  estaj 

lishment  of  a  special  committee  on  informatic 

from  non-self-governing  territories  transmits 

under  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter.     Several  del 

gations  announced  support  for  the  permanent  coi 

tinuation  of  the  special  committee  while  othe 

preferred  a  three-year  extension.     The  Ukraii 

delegate  attacked  the  United  States  administrate 

of    Puerto    Rico    in    vigorous    terms,    and    tl 

USSR,   delegate  stated  that  the   informatu 

submitted  on  non-self-governing  territories  is  i: 

sufficient  and  criticized  the  colonial  powers  1 

failure  to  prepare  the  non-self-governing  peopl 

for  self-government. 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 

The  Committee  completed  action  on  sever 
items,  including  approval  of  an  appropriation 
$42  100  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  General  A- 
sembly's  Interim  Committee  for  1950,  appon 
ments  to  the  Board  of  Auditors  and  Investing 
Committee,  and  the  report  on  the  system  esta- 
lished  for  the  achievement  of  tax  equalization  w» 
respect  to  the  salaries  of  Secretariat  officials.  11 
Committee  began  article-by-article  considerate 
of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  Statute.  1* 
Tribunal  would  hear  and  determine  appeals  I 
staff  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  r 
of  the  Registry  of  the  International  Court  of  Ji- 
tice  concerning  rights  under  their  terms  of  e- 
ployment  and  under  pertinent  provisions  ol  sti 
regulations. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Paris    .    .    . 
Washington 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

Geneva 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore   . 
Lake  Success , 


Cairo 


Ittt  (International  Telecommunication  Union) . 
Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference:  Second 

Session 

Fourth  Session  of  Administrative  Council 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization): 
General  Conference:  Fourth  Session     .    . 
Anglo-American-Canadian  Atomic  Talks    ..'.'.'.'' 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperation:   First  Session 
Advisory     Committee    on     Salaried     and     Professional 
Workers:  First  Session. 
I  Officers  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts 
Jnited  Nations: 
Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council)- 

Ecafe-Fao  Joint  Meeting 

Ecape  Meeting  of  Inland  Transport  Experts  .    .    . 
Ecafe  Meeting  of  Standing  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade. 

Ecape:  Fifth  Session 

International    Children's    Emergency    Fund":   'Program 
I      Committee.     . 

'ao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 
Aieeting  on  Livestock  Breeding  in  the  Tropics  and  Sub- 
tropics. 
Far  East  Conference  on  Cooperatives  .    .    . 
Joint  Committee  with  Who  on  Nutrition 
an  American  Sanitary  Organization: 
S'ghth  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee.    .    . 
;  third  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  .    . 

JNinth  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee 

mted  Kingdom  and  Dominions  Official  Medical  Histories 
I      liaison  Committee:   Third  Meeting 
iiternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea.    .    .    . 
;  10  (international  Refugee  Organization): 
[  Executive  Committee:  Sixth  Session     . 

i  general  Council:   Fourth  Session 

iternational    Criminal    Police    Commission:    General    As- 
sembly. 

|i  Session  as  of  November  1,  1949 

[Joes  not  include  meetings  in  session  which  were  convened 

prior  to  January  1,  1949) 
imted  Nations: 
I  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

j  General  Assembly:  Fourth  Session 

j 

j    Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Lucknow,  India 
Geneva    .    .    .    . 


Lima  .  . 
Lima  .  . 
Lima  .  . 
Canberra 


Edinburgh 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Bern    . 


Haifa,  Jerusalem,   Rhodes, 

and  Lausanne. 
Lake  Success  .... 


Aug.  1-Oct.  14 
Aug.  15-Oct.  5 


Sept.  19-Oct.  5 
Sept.  20-Oct.  1 

Sept.  26-Oct.  8 
Oct.  17-22 
Oct.  24-29 

Oct.  26-28 


Oct.  1-13 
Oct.  5-10 
Oct.  10-17 

Oct.  20-29 
Oct.  20-22 


Oct.  3- 

Oct.  23- 
Oct.  24-28 

Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  6-12 
Oct.  13-15 
Oct.  3-8 

Oct.  3-11 

Oct.  6-10 
Oct.  11- 
Oct.  10-15 


Jan.  17- 
Sept.  20- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Region  I  Frequency  Conference 

Reeion  III  Frequency  Conference     .    .    .    ■•■_•■    ■    ■ 
Meeting  of  the  Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference. 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council-  Eighth  Session ;    •    ■    •    ■    ■    ■    ' 

Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria    .    .    . 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Far  East  Conference  on  Cooperatives 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Tripartite  Conference  on  Rhine  Navigation 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Fourth  Session 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris    . 


First 


Montreal  .  .  . 
Montreal  .  .  . 
New  York  City . 


Lucknow,  India 


Geneva 
Noumea 


Scheduled  November  1,  1949,  to  January  31, 1950 

in  *  n  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

1  11  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Division  Meeting:  Fourth 

SoeciaTEuropean-Mediterranean  Regional  Communica- 
tions Committee  Meeting  on  Aeronautical  Fixed  Tele- 
communication  Services. 

Legal  Committee:  Fifth  Session.    .    .    . 

International  Wheat  Council:  Second  Session 

UfruiSrpnCouncil  Visiting  Mission  to  West  Africa       . 
Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund):  Meet- 
ing of  Executive  Board.  .  n  , 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 

InteSiSa^mtt  on  Rural  and  Adult  Education  . 

International  Congress  of  Zootechny. 

Tlo  (International  Labor  Organization):       _,.,-,      . 

1  Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades:  Third  , Session. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Session 
Advisory    Committee   on   Juvenile   Employment: 

Session. 
Governing  Body:  110th  Session 

Asian  Regional  Conference .    •■■•.- 

Third  Inter-American  Congress  on  Radiology 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Council-   Seventh  Session •    •    •    •    •    •    ■    -.    • 

LaSn  American  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commis- 
mission:  Second  Meeting 

Annual  Conference:  Fifth  Session 

SSffySSSffciSS?  on  Physiological'  Be-' 

■JS5ffl£i5SfflSi2S£ffi--  >»^  .  ■ 

MeeTng  of  International  Union  for  Publication  of  Customs 

Tariffs 

Seventh  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

Caribbean  Commission:   Ninth  Meeting 

Tenth  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition    ......    -    • 

Committee  on  the   1950  Census  of  the  Americas:   Third 

InteSmerican  Statistical  Institute:  Second  Session.    .    . 


Montreal 
Paris    .    . 


Taromina,  Sicily 
London   .... 


Cameroons  and  Togoland 
Lake  Success 


New  Delhi 
Paris    .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Mysore,  India 
Ceylon.  .  .  . 
Santiago .    .    . 


Washington 
Lima    .    .    • 


Washington 
Habana  .  . 
Washington 


Lima    . 
Brussels 


May  18- 
May  18- 
June  23- 


Sept.  6- 
Sept.  13- 
Sept.  23- 

Oct.  23- 

Oct.  31- 
Oct.  29- 


Nov.  1- 
Nov.  9- 


January 
Nov.  1- 

Nov.  1- 
Nov.  2-4 


Nov.  2-Dec.  14 
Nov.  3-10 

Nov.  8-19 
Nov.  22- Dec.  3 
Dec.  5-6 

Dec.  29- 
Jan.  4-14 
Nov.  11-17 

Nov.  14- 
Nov.  14-19 

Nov.  21- 

November 

November 


Habana 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  . 

Washington 

Port-au-Prince 

Bogota    


Bogota 


Nov.  23-30 

November  or  December 

Dec.  4-10 
Dec.  5-10 
Dec.  16-18 
December 
Jan.  9-21 

Jan.  16-28 
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Department  of  State  Bulled 
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I.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


nternational  Tin  Study  Group 

On  October  25  the  Department  of  State  an- 
ounced  that  the  following  will  represent  the 
Jnited  States  Government  at  the  meeting  of  the 
forking  Party  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
rroup,  scheduled  to  convene  at  The  Hague  on 
>ctober  26 : 

'elegate 

larence  W.  Nichols,  acting  adviser,  Economic  Resources 
and  Security  Staff,  Department  of  State 

dvisers 

lion  Curtis,  Jr.,  United  States  Embassy,  The  Hague 
harles  Merrill,  chief,  Metal  Economics  Branch,  Bureau 

of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
nthony  Siragusa,  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  United 

States  Steel  Corporation 
rwin  Vogelsang,  chief,  Tin  and  Antimony  Section,  Metals 

Division,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Working  Party  was  established  by  the  In- 
;rnational  Tin  Study  Group  at  its  fourth  meeting 
eld  at  London  in  June.  It  has  been  instructed 
y  the  Study  Group  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the 
osition  and  prospects  of  the  tin  industry  which 
ould  serve  as  a  basis  for  member  governments  of 
ve  Group  to  determine  whether  they  should  ask 
jw  an  international  tin  conference  to  be  sum- 
toned  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Working 
arty  has  also  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  draft 
f  an  international  tin-control  agreement  which 
light  be  considered  at  such  a  conference. 


sian  Educational  Seminar  Named 

On  October  26,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
Dunced  that  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  chief  cultural 
slations  officer  for  China,  Division  of  Exchange 
p  Persons,  Department  of  State,  and  head,  De- 
triment of  Education  and  chairman,  Division  of 
eacher  Training,  University  of  North  Carolina 
pn  leave) ,  has  been  named  United  States  delegate 
•  the  Asian  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education, 
he  Seminar,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Govern- 
ent  of  India  and  the  United  Nations,  Educa- 
;0nal,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
,Qnesco),  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Mysore, 
;idia,  November  2-December  14. 
j  The  main  purposes  of  the  meeting  are:  (a)  to 
judy  rural  adult   education   in   various  Asian 
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countries,  and  the  problems  of  improving  the 
character  of  that  education;  (b)  to  consider 
selected  topics  or  issues  of  widespread  concern 
(the  training  of  teachers,  the  preparation  of  in- 
structional material,  the  place  in  the  adult  educa- 
tion program  of  special  subjects,  such  as  hygiene, 
domestic  science,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
arts,  and  crafts),  with  a  view  of  devising  better 
instruments  of  action  with  respect  thereto;  and 
(c)  to  increase  the  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  programs  of  Unesco. 

International  Wool  Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 1  that  Paul  O.  Nyhus,  agricultural  at- 
tache, American  Embassy,  London,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  third  meeting  of  the  International  Wool 
Study  Group,  scheduled  to  convene  at  London  on 
November  7.  The  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion are : 

Advisers 

Charles  L.  Harlan,  Livestock  Economist  and  Collaborator, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Francis  A.   Linville,   Economic  Resources  and   Security 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Rene  Lutz,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Arthur  Besse,  President,  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harold  A.  Bishop,  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
I 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

James  G.  Evans,  Economic  Resources  and  Securitv  Staff 
Department  of  State 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  were 
invited  to  name  individuals  to  serve  as  advisers 
on  the  United  States  delegation.  However,  be- 
cause of  previously  scheduled  meetings  in  this 
country,  these  two  organizations  were  unable  to 
designate  representatives. 

Included  among  the  items  on  the  meeting's  draft 
agenda  are:  (1)  a  survey  of  the  world  wool  posi- 
tion; (2)  a  review  by  each  delegation  of  the  wool 
situation  m  its  own  country;  and  (3)  study  of 
the  report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics of  Wool  Textile  Machinery  Capacity  and 
Output. 
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Our  German  Problem  Today 


by  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Director  for  German  and  Austrian  Affairs 1 


In  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  newspaper  men 
on  the  subject  of  our  German  policy  and  problems, 
I  realize  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  who 
are  exceptionally  well-informed,  who  in  fact  have 
been  of  notable  assistance  in  enlightening  the 
American  public  on  these  matters.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  therefore,  to  review  in  any  detail  the 
story  of  our  endeavors  in  Germany  during  the  last 
4i/2  years.  It  is  rather  my  hope  to  bring  to  you  some 
new  insight  into  the  difficulties  which  confront 
us,  the  problems  we  must  resolve  and  the  tasks 
which  lie  ahead. 

It  is  appropriate  that,  as  the  State  Department 
representative  chiefly  responsible  for  German 
Affairs,  I  should  address  you  at  this  time.  We 
are  just  completing  a  large-scale  reorganization 
of  the  offices,  both  within  the  Department  and  in 
Germany,  which  deal  with  German  matters.  Mili- 
tary government  was  ended  on  September  21,  and 
the  Department  of  State  now  assumes  the  major 
responsibility  for  United  States  policy  and  op- 
erations in  Germany.  A  civilian  High  Commis- 
sion now  replaces  the  military  governors.  A 
German  Government  assumed  power  at  Bonn  on 
September  21,  limited  only  by  certain  reserved 
powers  and  controls  which  the  Western  govern- 
ments have  seen  fit  to  retain  for  a  time  under  an 
Occupation  Statute.  For  better  or  for  worse  we 
have  now  entered  fully  upon  what  we  hope  will 
prove  a  constructive  and  progressive  course  of 
action  which  should  enable  the  German  people 
to  achieve  economic  security  and  political  inde- 
pendence along  democratic  lines  in  close  associa- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  on  Oct.  31, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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tion  with  the  free  peoples  of  Western  Europe  ai 
the  Atlantic  community.  .        ' 

The  objectives  of  United  States  policy  in  Gt 
many  are  well-known  to  you.    We  fought  the  w 
that  the  world  might  be  freed  from  the  intolerat 
Nazi  threat  to  its  liberties  and  to  its  peace.    E 
we  ourselves  rejected  the  concept  of  a  Cartb 
ginian  peace.    We  are  as  firmly  resolved  as  ev 
that  Germany  shall  not  be  permitted  again 
become  a  menace  to  world  security.     But  we  a 
committed  to  the  full  resumption  of  self-gover 
ment  and  democratic  freedoms  by  the  Germ 
people.    Ultimately  there  can  be  no  halfway  sol 
tion,  no  nation  half  slave  and  half  free.     0 
long-range  goal  envisages  a  people  secure  agai 
itself  through  a  self-sustained  economy  and  dee 
rooted  democratic  institutions.     We  cannot  fc 
the  pace,  but  we  are  determined  to  do  all  with; 
our  capacity  to  bring  about  the  assimilation  : 
Germany  into  a  free  Europe  and  the  assumptu 
of  cooperative  responsibilities  by  the  Germans  1 
the  European  community. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  speak  frankly  to  you 
representatives  of  the  freest  press  in  the  wor 
Your  government  has  nothing  to  conceal.  It  I- 
lieves  in  the  free  market  in  ideas.  If  mistalj 
have  been  made,  we  are  ready  to  correct  them.  I 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  present  the  fa] 
—all  the  facts— without  fear  or  favor.  You  w 
render  invaluable  service  in  providing  a  fori: 
for  the  free  expression  of  opinion.  We  shall  w 
come  your  criticism,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  pre 
by  it.  We  shall  expect  your  assistance  m  the  J 
velopment  of  an  informed  and  intelligent  put' 
opinion.  And  we  shall  hope  for  your  support 
our  policies  when  you  are  convinced  that  they  I 
worthy  of  support. 
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Continued 


My  purpose  today  is  to  present  plainly  some  of 
le  problems  which  we  as  a  people  and  govern- 
lent  must  face  up  to  in  dealing  with  Germany. 
>ut  let  us  first  try  to  see  the  German  problem  in 
istorical  perspective. 

The  American  people  have  now  had  to  fight  two 
'ars  against  Germany  to  prevent  German  gov- 
rnments  from  achieving  ends  which  would  have 
een  destructive  of  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
Western  World  and  ultimately  suicidal  for  Ger- 
lany  herself.  In  the  long  trend  of  events  no  na- 
on  is  exclusively  guilty.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
rermany  that  has  been  the  center  of  two  world 
pheavals,  and  not  some  other  nation.  Twice  has 
rermany  been  the  storm  center  of  European  dis- 
irbance.  The  Nazi  outbreak,  still  fresh  in  our 
lemories,  surpassed  all  others  in  its  fury,  its 
•rationalism,  and  its  flagrant  violation  of  all 
hristian  and  civilized  standards. 
In  grappling  with  this  situation,  we  must  try 
)  think  clearly — even  objectively,  difficult  as  that 
lay  be — if  we  are  to  see  our  problem  in  perspec- 
ve.  We  must  conclude,  I  believe,  that  the  root  of 
le  trouble  lies  in  some  profound  maladjustment 
f  the  German  nation  not  only  to  the  international 
ivironment  in  which  it  lives  and  in  which  geo- 
raphically  and  economically  it  occupies  so  vital 
position  but  also  to  the  trials  and  responsibilities 
t  nationhood  itself. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  even  by  thoughtful  Ger- 
ian  leaders,  that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
)und  in  the  political  immaturity  of  the  German 
ation.  As  a  state  Germany  is  young — much 
hunger  even  than  ourselves.  The  Germans  have 
wer  found  a  durable  pattern  for  their  internal 
fe,  or  a  political  framework  in  which,  as  a  nation, 
ley  could  manifest  their  great  creative  talents 
ithout  injury  to  others  and  to  themselves.  They 
ive  found  neither  peace  with  themselves  nor  an 
ijustment  of  their  relationships  with  the  Euro- 
?an  community.  These  difficulties  were  accen- 
lated  by  the  extraordinary  prowess  of  the  Ger- 
ans  in  economic  achievement,  science,  and 
chnology. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Germany  developed  a 
Elective  phobia,  a  mass  mania  which  found  ex- 
/ession  in  an  insenate  militarism.  The  German 
I'ople  turned  aside  from  their  earlier  cosmopoli- 
jn  tradition  into  a  mental  world  of  dangerous 
ireality.  They  were  led  by  their  Nazi  masters 
i'ly  nearly  to  their  own  destruction. 
Germany  in  1945  suffered  a  threefold  collapse — 
j'litically,  economically,  and  spiritually.  The 
[cupation  forces  had  to  deal  with  70  million 
lople  whose  economic  system  had  collapsed, 
pose  government  had  disentegrated,  who  were 
'ready  prey  to  despair  and  disillusion.  Our  au- 
jorities  were  confronted  with  tasks  of  unparal- 
!  ed  difficulty  and  urgency. 
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I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  yet  reached  the 
goals  which  we  set  for  ourselves  in  1945.  But 
despite  admitted  shortcomings,  the  achievement 
of  the  occupation  forces  in  the  West  has  been 
notable.  German  military  power  and  German 
capacity  to  wage  war  has  been  destroyed  utterly. 
Millions  of  displaced  persons  have  been  repatri- 
ated. There  has  been  marked  progress,  especially 
of  late,  in  reviving  the  German  economy  along 
peaceful  lines.  War  criminals  and  former  Nazis 
have  been  dealt  with  according  to  the  judicially 
determined  nature  of  their  offenses.  A  German 
government  has  been  established  on  democratic 
foundations. 

Our  German  task  has  been  immensely  compli- 
cated, as  you  are  aware,  by  the  difficulties  which 
speedily  arose  between  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Western  powers,  difficulties  which  struck 
to  the  heart  of  the  great  issues  which  came  to  di- 
vide the  community  of  nations  in  the  posthos- 
tilities  period.  Nor  was  it  easy  at  all  times  even 
for  the  Western  governments  to  come  to  agree- 
ment. Yet  they  have  persisted,  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  intransigence,  in  a  constructive  program 
which  now  involves  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Germany. 

Now  I  should  like  to  take  a  quick  look  at  some 
of  the  basic  tasks  that  confront  us  in  Germany 
today.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  our  eco- 
nomic problem  there.  This  is  a  most  critical  mat- 
ter, for  without  economic  revival  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  a  democratic  orientation  of  Germany,  nor 
for  European  recovery  and  stability.  Yet  it  was 
the  great  concentration  of  economic  power  and 
resources  which  enabled  the  Nazis  to  dominate 
their  neighbors  and  to  fashion  so  formidable  a 
war  machine.  There  has,  I  feel,  been  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  our  economic  policy  in  Ger- 
many. We  have  been  criticized  on  the  one  hand 
for  our  alleged  purpose  to  destroy  peaceful  in 
dustry  through  needless  dismantling  and  restric- 
tions, thus  reducing  the  German  people  either  to 
penury  or  to  a  status  of  permanent  dependence  on 
American  charity.  From  other  quarters  we  have 
been  condemned  for  rebuilding  German  economic 
power,  restoring  the  cartels,  and  creating  once 
more  the  basis  for  German  hegemony  and  mili- 
tary power.  People  naturally  ask,  for  instance, 
why  we  dismantle  German  factories  at  the  same 
time  that  we  pour  in  Marshall  Plan  aid. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  are  we  trying  to 
do? 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  our  economic 
policy  possesses  a  dual  character.  One  aspect  is 
of  necessity  restrictive  and  corrective.  We  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  military  potential 
of  a  modern  state  resides  largely  in  its  economic 
resources  and  organization. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  permit  the  rebuilding  of 
the  kind  of  economic  power  in  Germany  that 
could  again  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe.  If 
we  Americans  are  ever  inclined  to  overlook  this 
danger,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  it  by  those 
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neighbors   of  Germany   which  have  repeatedly 
suffered  from  her  armed  onslaughts. 

For  this  reason  we  entered  into  a  series  of  inter- 
national agreements  and  enacted  regulations  de- 
signed  to    prevent   the    utilization    of   German 
economic  resources  for  aggressive  purposes.     War 
industries  were  outlawed  and  industries  with  a 
high  war  potential  were  restricted  to  an  output 
sufficient  for  peacetime  needs.    Our  dismantling 
program,  so  widely  misunderstood,  was  method- 
ically calculated  to  strip  Germany  of  her  war 
industry    and    of    that    surplus    of    productive 
capacity   which   was   created   by   the   -Nazis   as 
auxiliary  to  their  war  machine  and  which  is  m 
no  wise  essential  to  a  peaceful  economy,     lnis 
policy  we  consider  basic  to  our  purposes  of  achiev- 
ing the  immediate  disarmament  and  long-range 
demilitarization  of  Germany  and  of  providing 
reparations  for  those  countries  whose  economies 
were  devastated  by  German  aggression.    It  may 
be  argued  that  the  calculations  underlying  the 
program  were  in  error.     If  further  study  should 
indicate  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  I  would 
expect  the  three  governments  concerned  to  rectify 
them.     In  fact,  the  original  agreements  concern- 
ing  prohibited    and   restricted    industries   have 
already  been  revised  on  two  occasions. 

You  are  familiar  with  other  instruments  of  con- 
trol—the deconcentration  and  decartelization  laws 
now  in  effect  and  in  process  of  application;  the 
International  Authority  for  the  Euhr  with  its 
effective  restraints  upon  the,  manner  in  which 
Germany's  strategic  coal,  coke,  and  steel  output 
is  channeled  and  utilized;  and  the  Military  be- 
curity  Board  which  will  insure  that  German 
industrial  production  and  research  do  not  reestab- 
lish a  war  potential.  There  will  be  need  for  con- 
tinuing controls  until  German  economic  lite  is 
fully  reorganized  and  integrated  with  the  economy 
of  a  peaceful  and  united  Europe. 

The  corrective  measures  to  which  1  have  alluded 
are  entirely  consistent  with  our  purpose  that  the 
German  people  shall  develop  a  self-sustaining 
economy  which  will  provide  an  adequate  and 
rising  standard  of  living  and  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
European  Kecovery  Program.  To  this  end  we 
have  poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
Germany.  Production  in  Western  Germany  has 
bemm  to  approach  prewar  (1936)  levels.  The 
currency  reform  and  mark  devaluation  have  given 
a  tremendous  stimulus  to  production  and  trade. 
The  Federal  Government  at  Bonn  is  expected 
soon  to  become  a  full-fledged  partner  in  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. ,     , 

We  are  thus  observing  the  gradual  emergence 
of  a  new  Germany  which  is  at  the  same  time  safe  to 
live  with  and  yet  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
ultimate   prosperity.    Germany,    we   trust,   will 
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thrive  not  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors  but  nj 
closest  association  with  them  for  the  commoiJ 

good  of  all.  .  . 

Now  you  have  all  observed  that  withm  the  lasj 

year  there  has  begun  a  rebirth  of  the  Germai 

nation— yes,  even  of  German  nationalism.    Thi 

fact  is  the  very  crux  of  our  problem.    It  was  to  b 

expected,  was  in  fact  inevitable  once  the  restraint 

of  4y2  years  of  military  government  were  relaxec 

We  are  condemned  in  some  quarters  today  becaus 

we  have  not  eradicated  nazism  and  created  a  derr 

ocratic  society.     I  frankly  admit  that  we  have  dor 

neither.    But  I  believe  that  our  regime  in  Gei 

many  has  excluded  Nazi  activists  from  vantag 

points  of  influence  and  has  laid  the  groundwor 

for  a  democratic  state.    Military  government  is 

harsh  school  for  any  people.    It  has  performe 

its  rigorous  tasks  with  effectiveness,  but  it  coul 

scarcely  be  expected  in  a  few  short  years  to  tran 

form  the  faith  and  institutions  of  a  people.      i 

We  enter  today  upon  a  new  phase  of  our  politic 

task  in  Germany.    We  can  combat  the  antideni 

cratic  forces  only  by  democracy  in  action.     Sui 

pression  is  futile,  and  we  can  not  impose  a  ne 

faith  by  duress  as  the  Soviet  authorities  ha 

sought  to  do  in  the  East.    If  it  comes,  it  must  cor 

of  German  striving  and  determination.    We  cr 

only  "firm  up"  the  tendencies  which,  if  given  e 

couragement  and  opportunity  for  developmei 

may  make  Germany  a  force  for  reconstruction  ai 

peace  in  Europe.     Our  hope  is  that  what  Germa 

feel  and  think  and  do  will  determine  this  iss 

cleanly  and  decisively.    We  can  prescribe ;  we  c 

offer  assistance.    But  only  the  Germans  can  w 

the  fight  for  civil  freedoms  and  self-governmei 

I  should  like  to  make  very  clear  why  we  have  c 

cided  to  risk  the  return  of  governmental  respon 

bility  to  the  Germans.    It  is  because  we  w<; 

confronted  with  only  two  alternatives.    Either  1 

could  maintain  full  control  of  the  German  nati: 

under  a  military  regime  for  an  indefinite  pen 

for  decades  perhaps.    We  might  have  done  this 

a  staggering  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer— a 

the  Germans,  in  the  end,  would  have  been  e 

more  recalcitrant,  even  more  skeptical  of  the  me 

of  the  democratic  system  than  they  are  today. 

on  the  other  hand,  we  could  begin  the  long  resto 

tive  process  of  enabling  the  Germans  to  assu 

political  responsibilities  and  to  practice  the  a 

of  self-government  and  thus  in  time  build  dem 

racy  into  the  very  fabric  of  their  institutions. 

have  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  and  1  bel 

we  have  chosen  rightly. 

The  Western  powers  have  permitted  the  Ui 
mans  to  set  up  at  Bonn  a  federal  governmi 
under  democratic  auspices.  We  would  willm. 
have  authorized  a  government  for  all  Germanyi 
the  Kussians  had  agreed.  This  would  have  bj 
possible,  however,  only  by  sacrificing  complet 
the  democratic  concept.  This  we  were  not  red 
to  do.  The  Bonn  government,  I  would  rem« 
you,  is  a  freely  elected  government  of  the  tt 
united  Western  zones  of  Germany,  in  contrast 
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ie  rump  regime  imposed  upon  its  single  zone  by 
ie  Soviet  power.  Back  of  the  Bonn  government 
re  4  years  of  gradual  growth  of  democratic  in- 
itutions  and  practice.     There  has  been  at  least 

beginning.  It  will  require  years  of  patient 
(Fort  before  the  Germans  learn  to  place  reliance 
)SS  in  the  authority  of  the  state  than  in  their  own 
isponsibility  as  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  can 
:>mbat  the  danger  of  Nazi  resurgence  only  by 
ositive  encouragement  of  the  democratic  forces 
f  Germany  and  by  lending  them  all  assistance  in 
ur  power  in  their  struggle  for  victory  over  those 
nister  elements  that  have  so  nearly  brought 
ermany  to  ruin. 

In  all  our  plans  for  Germany,  one  fact  stands 
at.  We  can  never  succeed  in  our  mission  unless 
ie  German  people  can  be  brought  wholly  within 
ie  family  of  free  nations  and  can  accept  of  their 
am  will  the  principles  by  which  free  people  live. 
Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  our  endeavor 
»  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany  as  a  na- 
on  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  spirit  which 
ie  new  Germany  demonstrates  in  thought  and 
:tion.  We  have  sought  to  reduce  the  conditions 
:  economic  misery  and  political  frustration 
hich  were  the  heritage  of  the  war  and  amidst 
ihich  democracy  could  never  flourish.  It  is  our 
irther  duty  to  do  all  which  legitimately  may  be 
one  to  sway  German  thinking  in  the  direction  of 
.miocracy,  of  respect  for  the  free  individual,  of 
;ace. 

i  There  have  been  recently  some  vigorous  expres- 
ons  of  concern  lest  this  government  has  re- 
mnced  this  vital  part  of  its  mission,  now  that  we 
tve  voluntarily  curbed  our  own  powers  and  dele- 
ted far-reaching  authority  to  a  new  German 
wernment.  To  our  ears — those  of  us  engaged  in 
e  daily  business  of  shaping  United  States  policy 

Germany — these  expressions  of  concern  were 
beet  music.  For  they  were  a  clear  indication 
at  important  elements  of  the  American  people 
iderstand  the  tremendous  importance  of  a  con- 
Imed  and  augmented  effort  to  influence  German 
inking  and  are  apparently  willing  to  support 
eir  government  in  this  effort  by  giving  what 
Isistance  they  can. 

|  Let  us  see  what  this  problem  is  in  essence.  In 
'mbating  nazism  we  are  dealing  with  a  pernicious 
■eology  which  represents  the  perversion  of  cer- 
1  in  German  traditions.  We  realize  that  no  con- 
1  ering  power  can  "reeducate"  another  people ;  it 
'jn  at  best  assist  in  creating  those  conditions  which 
J  ike  reeducation  possible.  We  are  not  deterred 
|  the  thoughtless  charge  that  our  German  policy 
la  failure  because  in  four  short  years  we  have 
Jiled  to  convert  the  German  people  to  a  love  of 
jmocracy  and  freedom  and  the  ways  of  peace. 
>|ich  a  task  is  one  not  of  years  but  of  a  generation. 
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We  are  encouraged  in  this  effort  by  the  realization 
that  there  is  much  of  true  greatness  and  worth  in 
the  German  cultural  heritage  which  may  furnish 
inspiration  to  all  Germans  of  good  will.  The  cele- 
bration throughout  the  world  this  year  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  Goethe's  birth  is  a  reminder  that 
there  are  great  resources  in  Germany's  intellectual 
tradition  which  may  be  drawn  upon  in  the  work 
before  us. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  we  actually  do, 
in  view  of  the  situation  created  by  the  Occupation 
Statute  ?  _  It  is  true  that,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  High  Commission  and  of  the  new  German 
government,  we  will  no  longer  seek  to  enforce 
educational  reform  by  coercion,  nor  to  curb  free 
expression  of  ideas  by  censorship,  license,  or  direct 
control.  May  not  the  Germans  misuse  their  new 
freedom  to  disseminate  Nazi  or  other  antidemo- 
cratic concepts  ? 

The  danger  exists.  At  this  delicate  transition 
stage  the  occupying  powers  are  maintaining  a  close 
watch  to  see  that  German  schools,  the  press,  and 
other  information  media  do  not  succumb  to  re- 
vived Nazi  influence.  If  necessary,  the  emergency 
powers  provided  for  by  the  Occupation  Statute 
may  be  invoked  to  prevent  such  a  development. 

However,  we  hope  that  emergency  measures  will 
not  prove  necessary.  As  you  know,  there  exists 
in  Germany  today  a  democratic  press  which, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  military  government, 
seems  to  have  taken  firm  root  among  the  German 
people.  The  Western  powers  continue  to  main- 
tain their  own  media  to  insure  the  presentation  of 
important  facts  and  ideas.  Democratic  thought 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  the  newspaper  field, 
finds  itself  in  competition  with  the  old  ideologies 
and  their  most  recent  variants.  This  competition 
is  very  real,  involving  control  of  vital  physical  as- 
sets, and  the  going  is  rough  and  likely  to  continue 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  All  the  assistance  we 
can  give— private  as  well  as  governmental — will 
be  urgently  needed.  I  am  not  alarmed  that  we 
must  face  this  situation,  because  I  know  that  the 
democratic  cause  can  triumph  only  in  the  free 
market  of  ideas.  The  fight  will  strengthen  the 
proponents  of  democracy  and  will  develop  their 
skill  in  the  vital  democratic  arts  of  self-assertion 
and  free  public  discussion. 

I  would  not  gloss  over  the  difficulties  under 
which  a  free  press  and  other  democratic  forces 
are  now  operating  in  Germany.  You  are  well 
aware  of  them.  I  would  appeal  to  the  press  of  this 
country  to  assist  us  in  our  task. 

You  can  help  by  making  possible,  through  your 
own  initiative  and  assistance,  many  "exchange" 
or  orientation  visits  of  German  leaders  of  opinion 
to  this  country.  This  government  plans  to  ex- 
pand this  program  considerably  and  relies  on  your 
support  for  its  success.  I  am  sure  you  must  real- 
ize what  it  means  to  a  German  newspaper  editor 
or  publisher  actually  to  see  in  America  a  free  press 
in  operation,  seeking  to  serve  and  inform  rather 
than  to  indoctrinate  the  public. 
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You  can  help  your  government  with  its  job  in 
Germany  by  making  available  information,  ma- 
terial equipment,  and,  above  all,  trained  person- 
nel—all badly  needed  at  the  present  time.  The 
new  German  press  is  fighting  for  its  life  under 
adverse  conditions.  It  will  require  all  the  as- 
sistance we  can  give,  if  it  is  to  become  the  powerful 
democratic  instrument  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 

You  can  help  by  presenting  and  interpreting 
the  German  problem  fully  and  fairly  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  will  make  readily 
accessible  to  the  press  all  the  information  that  it 
is  possible  to  disclose. 

Our  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  McCloy,  has  very 
much  at  heart  the  need  for  a  new  orientation  of 
German  thinking.  And  I  am  happy  that  he  has 
selected  to  head  the  very  important  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  a  distinguished  member  of  your  own 
association,  Kalph  Nicholson.  Mr.  Nicholson 
needs  and  deserves  all  the  support  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  can  give  him  in  his  new  and  arduous 
task.  I  trust  that,  with  the  help  of  his  able 
counsel  in  Germany,  our  combined  efforts  may 
assist  in  creating  a  new  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

And  finally  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  well- 
known  to  you,  that  the  German  problem  is  basi- 
cally an  international  problem.  What  we  do  in 
Germany  vitally  affects  the  immediate  interests 
of  all  European  peoples.  Whether  viewed  as  a 
manufacturing  nation  of  central  importance  in 
the  Marshall  Plan,  or  as  a  theatre  of  political 
warfare  in  which  rival  systems  and  ideologies 
contend,  Germany  is  of  central  importance,  and 
consequently  our  German  policy  has  profound 
international  significance. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  no  single  power  can 
dictate  a  solution  of  the  German  problem.  It  will 
require  the  concerted  wisdom  and  cooperation  ot 
many  governments.  In  this  connection  I  am  sure 
there  is  one  question  uppermost  in  your  minds. 
What  about  Russia? 

The  United  States  has  faithfully  endeavored 
ever  since  1945  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  German 
issues  in  concert  with  the  powers  chiefly  associated 
with  her  in  the  war  and  in  the  occupation,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  German  peace  treaty.  Our 
representatives  labored  patiently  for  3  years  m  the 
Allied  Control  Council  and  in  the  Kommandatura 
in  Berlin  to  obtain  agreement  on  day  to  day  prob- 
lems, but  with  little  success  because  of  Soviet  ob- 
struction. In  three  successive  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  devoted  chiefly  to 
German  affairs  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  wanted  no  settlement  of 
the  German  problem  that  is  not  dictated  by  the  sole 
consideration  of  its  own  national  interest.  Our 
rights  in  Berlin  were  challenged— as  you  know, 
without  success— and  we  are  still  in  Berlin.  The 
Soviet   Government   deliberately    sabotaged   the 
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four-power  coordinating  agencies  set  up  in  194 

and  proceeded  to  mold  its  zone  in  the  Soviet  pat 

tern.    We  have  responded  by  going  ahead  in  asso 

ciation  with  Britain  and  France  in  the  West  wit] 

a  program  fashioned  in  the  spirit  of  the  origma 

four-power  agreements  on  Germany.     We  shal 

not  be  forced  from  Berlin,  and  we  shall  endeavd 

to  make  that  war-ravaged  city  an  advance  post  o 

democracy  in  eastern  Europe.    We  shall  procee 

with  our  program  in  the  West,  with  the  door  a] 

ways  open  for  Soviet  participation  in  the  commo 

effort  to  resolve  the  German  problem.     But  w 

shall  never  purchase  Soviet  cooperation  at  the  cos 

of  principles  we  consider  vital  to  the  peace  an 

comity  of  Europe  and  of  the  democratic  worl< 

This  government  has  undertaken  in  German 

perhaps  the  most  difficult  single  task  in  the  who 

field  of  its  foreign  policy.    It  is  a  job  which  d 

mands  the  utmost  of  us  all  in  patient  effort  an 

understanding.    The    interests    of    many    oth< 

nations  are  deeply  involved,  and  these  we  mu 

consider  most  carefully  in  the  development  of  o\ 

own  policies.    I  trust  that  through  our  concert* 

efforts  Germany   may  be  enabled  to  become 

stronghold  of  peace  in  Europe  and  a  worthy  men 

ber  of  the  brotherhood  of  democratic  peoples. 

Correction  of  Article  on  Visa  Work 

In  the  article  on  the  visa  work  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  printed 
the  Bulletin  of  October  10,  1949,  the  follown 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  second  item  m  t 
appendix  entitled  "Countries  Under  Section  3  f 
of  the  Act  of  1924  With  Which  the  United  Sta 
Has  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation"  (pa 
535): 

After  Argentina  insert 

Austria  •  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigati 
signed  June  19,  1928 ;  art.  II. 


Change  China  to  read 


China  :  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigat 
signed  November  4,  1946 ;  art.  II. 


After  Honduras,  insert 


Hungary:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consi 
rights,  signed  June  24, 1925 ;  art.  I. 


After  Ireland,  insert 


Italy:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigati] 
signed  February  2,  1948. 


Change  Liberia  to  read 


Liberia:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigate 
signed  August  8, 1938 ;  art.  I. 

Insert  as  footnote 

There  has  been  no  judicial  determination  as  to  J 
effect  of  World  War  II  on  the  legal  status  of  article 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rip 
with  Germany,  signed  Dec.  8,  1923. 
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ddress  by  George  V.  Allen,  Ambassador-designate  to  Yugoslavia1 


Your  gathering  here  tonight  in  honor  of  the 
ith  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Kepublic 

Turkey  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  deep- 
ated  and  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
:ople  of  our  two  countries  to  know  each  other 
tter  and  to  lend  each  other  mutual  support  and 
couragement  in  a  common  cause — the  cause  of 
man  freedom. 

The  struggle  for  that  cause  is  epitomized  in  the 
story  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  No  other  nation 
er  won  its  independence  against  more  over- 
timing odds.  No  other  country  more  resolutely 
rned  its  back  on  the  past  and  adapted  its  whole 
!e  to  new  patterns.  And  no  newly  independent 
untry  ever  won  for  itself  more  quickly  an 
nored  position  in  the  society  of  nations. 
It  has  always  been  a  source  of  amazement  to 
i  that  two  nearly  simultaneous  revolutions  in  two 
ighboring  territories,  the  Russian  Empire  and 
3  Ottoman  Empire,  should  have  had  such  oppo- 
e  results.  In  Russia,  revolution  brought  the 
tinction  of  freedom.  In  Turkey  it  resulted  in 
kreat  increase  of  freedom.  The  U.S.S.R.,  after 
iving  out  its  western  enemies,  closed  the  door 
i  ;er  them  and  locked  it.  Turkey  opened  its  doors 
>der  and  wider  each  year  to  outside  ideas,  out- 
Jle  techniques,  and  international  collaboration. 
lie  Soviet  Government  has  gone  to  unbelievable 
igths  to  assure  that  its  citizens  shall  have  the 
(  st  possible  contact  with  the  outside  world.  A 
fissian  cannot  travel  abroad  at  will.  He  prac- 
<ally  never  sees  a  foreign  publication.    The  last 

portant  uncontrolled  source  of  world  news  in 
b  Soviet  Union  was  the  Russian  language  radio 
pgrams  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  British 
Goadcasting  Company.  Many  millions  of  Rus- 
|ns,  we  now  are  certain,  listened  to  these  pro- 
tims.  At  the  present  time  the  programs  are 
igely  blacked  out  by  a  tremendous  jamming 
"work  built  by  the  Soviet  regime  for  that  specific 
[jrpose.    Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 

'Made  before  the  American-Turkish  Society  on  Oct.  28, 
y,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
-;iu  is  currently  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 
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unhampered  channels  for  the  flow  of  information 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Why  this  diametric 
divergence  in  trends? 

I  think  it  is  clear  enough  now  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
keeps  its  doors  closed  because  the  system  which  the 
Communists  set  up  could  not  exist  except  in  an 
ideologically  airtight  compartment.  Even  then, 
the  system  is  not  working.  The  living  standard 
is  depressingly  low.  Control  is  by  fear.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  is  extinguished.  Neither  the  Nazi, 
Soviet,  or  any  other  dictatorship  could  exist  under 
a  free  press  or  a  free  radio. 

In  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  free- 
dom has  steadily  grown  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  and  particularly  during  the  last  few 
years.  Competent  historians  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  recognize  that  traditional  society  in 
the  Middle  East  and  more  particularly  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  development  of  that  society,  in- 
cluded a  considerable  degree  of  personal  freedom 
and  emphasis  on  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  To  these  old  traditions  of  personal 
freedom  there  has  now  been  added  an  infinitely 
more  important  element  in  the  forceful  and  de- 
liberate choice  made  by  Kemal  Ataturk  and  his 
collaborators  to  adopt  the  essential  apparatus  of 
political  democracy. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tonight  that 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  one  more  link  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Turkey  is  being  established.  Plans  are 
well  under  way  for  inauguration  of  a  daily  broad- 
cast to  Turkey  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  I 
anticipate  that  its  starting  date  will  be  announced 
in  the  very  near  future.  Through  these  broad- 
casts, we  hope  to  make  it  clearer  than  ever  to  the 
people  of  Turkey  that  our  fundamental  interests 
and  objectives  are  parallel  with  theirs;  that  our 
aspirations  are  fundamentally  theirs ;  and  that 
our  aim  in  the  present  troubled  state  of  the  world 
is  the  same  as  theirs — the  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  safeguarding  of  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

We  believe  that  the  Turkish  people  want  to 
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know  more  about  the  United  States  and  its  people 
just  as  we  want  to  know  more  about  Turkey.  The 
great  demands  upon  and  the  excellent  results 
achieved  by  the  Turkish  Information  Office  here 
in  New  York  and  by  Turkish  press  attaches  are 
evidence  of  American  interest  in  Turkey.  We 
welcome  these  open  and  constructive  information 
activities  of  governments,  just  as  we  welcome  the 
establishment  of  institutions  such  as  this  Ameri- 
can Turkish  Society.  We  hope  that  the  inter- 
change of  information  through  private  and  official 
channels  can  continue  to  grow  until  it  adequately 
meets  the  need  for  full  understanding  between  our 
two  peoples. 


I  am  very  happy  to  participate  with  you  tonigll 
in  this  tribute  to  the  Turkish  Kepublic.  Til 
United  States  admires  Turkey's  record  of  achiev 
ment,  both  in  domestic  and  international  affaiij 
We  respect  Turkey's  contributions  to  the  wo:j 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  Unesco,  to  the  activiti 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  her  disinterest] 
and  wholehearted  efforts  in  the  Palestine  Conci. 
ation  Commission. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,1  n 
sincere  best  wishes  and  hearty  congratulations  • 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  and  to  express  n 
hope  that  the  American  Turkish  Society  may  ha 
a  long  and  fruitful  career  as  a  further  and  ii 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  cultural  and  educ; 
tional  activities  which  are  bringing  the  people  ; 
Turkey  and  of  the  United  States  closer  togethi. 


The  World  as  a  Framework  for  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Dorothy  Fosdich 2 


These  days  our  attention  is  largely  centered  on 
the  divisions  of  the  world.  The  Soviet-dominated 
area  seems  to  stand  on  one  side;  the  rest  of  the 
nations,  on  the  other.  And  the  free  world  itself  is 
not  a  simple  unity.  We  find  ourselves  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Atlantic 
community,  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
the  Far  East,  the  Commonwealth.  Someh6w  the 
world  presents  itself  to  us  in  segments. 

To  speak  of  the  world  as  a  whole  these  days 
seems  almost  sentimental.  We  are  now  deeply 
engaged  in  helping  strengthen  one  part  of  the 
world  against  the  political  expansion  and  domi- 
nation of  the  other  part.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
our  horizon  narrows  down  to  that  portion  of  the 
world  in  which  we  are  able  to  work  and  move 
around;  or  that  sometimes  our  horizon  narrows 
even  further  to  the  segment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  It  is  a  familiar  historical  fact  that  any 
group  faced  with  a  threat  to  its  survival  tends  to 
contract  the  range  of  its  loyalty.  _ 

This  tendency  may  be  a  natural  one,  but  it  is 
one  we  should  resist.  In  a  world  where  survival 
no  longer  can  be  assured  by  local  efforts  or  local 
resources,  a  Maginot  state  of  mind  is  dangerous. 
No  part  of  the  world,  no  segment,  can  be  the  pri- 
mary   framework   for   the   development   of   our 


1  Feridun  Cemal  Erkin,  Turkish  Ambassador. 

2  An  address  delivered  before  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  26,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  Miss  Fosdick  is  a  member  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Department  of  State. 
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foreign  policy.   The  only  primary  framework  ti 
will  do  is  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  recognized  this  at  the  time  we  helped  dn 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1 
Charter  we  declare  our  intention  to  cooperate 
building  a  peace,  not  for  any  one  part  of  1 
world,  but  a  peace  in  which  all  the  parts  will  wc 
together  with  a  minimum  of  conflict.  When 
are  at  our  best,  our  horizon  is  the  world's  becai 
we  know  that  in  the  final  analysis  peace  can  or 
be  established  on  a  world  basis. 

We  cannot  see  clearly  what  a  truly  firm  wo: 
peace  will  look  like.  Nor  can  we  guess  how  la 
it  will  take  to  reach  this  happier  state  of  thin- 
We  are  rather  in  the  position  of  the  football  pla; 
who  catches  the  ball  on  the  kick  off.  He  knc 
what  he  will  do  with  the  ball  for  the  first  10  ya: 
but  not  for  50  yards.  The  thing  he  is  sure  oJ. 
the  direction  in  which  he  should  run. 

If  we  keep  the  world  as  a  whole  as  the  prims; 
framework  for  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  so 
chance  of  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  we 
not,  if  some  part  of  the  world  usurps  its  pie: 
we  are  likely  to  lose  our  way.  Like  the  legends; 
football  player,  we  may  start  running  in 
wrong  direction.     Let  me  illustrate  this. 

One  hears  some  people  saying  these  days  t.i 
since  the  Soviet  Union  shows  no  signs  of  res; 
working  with  us  in  organizing  the  peace,  and 
fact,  usually  works  against  us,  we  might  as  vJ 
count  her  out  for  good ;  we  might  as  well  res, 
ourselves  to  a  divided  world.  If,  however  ' 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  context  of  the  WH 
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orld  and  recall  that  peace  in  the  end  requires 
le  world,  somehow  we  do  not  feel  like  giving  up 
easily. 

As  Mr.  Schlesinger  recently  wrote,  "The  object 
foreign  policy  is  to  produce  real  changes  in  a 
al  world."  We  have  embarked  on  strengthen- 
g  the  free  world  against  Communist  pressures 
part  for  the  very  reason  that  we  have  not  given 
)  for  good.  We  are  betting  that  in  time  the 
alities  of  the  situation  may  persuade  those  who 
-ve  not  been  convinced  by  words  that  the  road  to 
ternational  collaboration  is  to  their  own  best 
terest.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  what  we  are 
Dking  for — such  a  modification  in  its  action  in- 
mationally  as  to  make  clear  that  it  intends  to 
irk  persistently  and  faithfully  with  the  rest  of 
e  world  in  building  the  peace. 
How  soon  the  processes  of  history  will  produce 
e  change  we  hope  for,  we  cannot  know, 
hether  that  change  will  even  come  in  our  life- 
ae,  we  cannot  know.  But  we  are  certain  that 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  giving  up  hope.  One 
reminded  of  a  profound  comment  by  Robert 
ipenheimer :  "It  is  in  our  hands  to  see  that  the 
pe  of  the  future  is  not  lost,  because  we  were  too 
re  that  we  knew  the  answers,  too  sure  that  there 
is  no  hope."  In  hope,  then,  we  should  continue 
uphold  those  standards  of  international  be- 
vior  that  we  are  asking  the  Russians  to  respect, 
id  we  should  continue  to  help  mold  the  realities 
the  free  world  to  persuade  them  that  respect  on 
:ir  part  for  that  behavior  is  their  own  best  bet. 
Let  me  give  one  more  illustration.  One  some- 
ties  hears  people  say  that  the  United  Nations  is 
inadequate  as  a  safeguard  for  our  security  that 

should  no  longer  take  it  seriously.  We  are 
vised  to  rely  instead  on  the  strength  of  the  free 
rid. 

If,  however,  we  view  the  question  in  the  frame- 
rk  of  the  whole  world  and  recall  that  peace  in 
p  end  requires  a  united  world  we  are  not  in- 
tied  to  abandon  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  start  in  the  direction 

want  to  go.  Difficult  as  the  going  is,  the 
uted  Nations  still  bridges  the  divisions  of  the 
rid.  Moreover,  it  provides  the  natural  rally- 
;  ground  for  the  great  body  of  nations  who  wish 
I  develop  the  standards  and  techniques  of  peace. 
'day  the  free  nations  stand  together  in  the 
iiited  Nations  against  aggression  so  that  any 
^sible  aggressor  nation  must  be  aware  that  it 
:es  having  to  take  on  not  only  its  victim,  but 
b  majority  of  states.  One  of  our  columnists  the 
]>er  day  underestimated  the  United  Nations 
|en  he  called  it  "practice  at  international  co- 
oration."  The  United  Nations  is  also  serious, 
1  mediate  business. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  obstructs  the  de- 
jopment  of  an  effective  universal  security  system 
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through  the  United  Nations  the  free  world  will 
have  to  rely  for  its  security  in  large  part  on  more 
limited  arrangements,  like  the  Rio  treaty,  the 
Atlantic  pact,  and  the  Brussels  Union.  But  the 
United  Nations  belongs  at  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture. We  should  never  weary  in  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  it  there  and  to  strengthen  it. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  the  steps  we  have  to 
take  to  strengthen  the  free  part  of  the  world  will 
find  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
These  steps  then  are  not  an  alternative  to  the 
United  Nations.  They  supplement  the  United 
Nations.  The  free  nations  then  try  to  fashion 
their  arrangements,  as  the  Charter  requires,  in 
accordance  with  its  principles  and  purposes. 
They  seek  to  use  these  arrangements  to  support 
the  United  Nations  in  moving  forward  in  the  di- 
rection that  was  set  at  San  Francisco. 

These  two  illustrations  indicate  the  very  prac- 
tical importance  of  a  nation  consistently  develop- 
ing its  foreign  policy  within  the  context  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Much  of  our  effort  will  have 
to  take  place  within  the  narrower  context  of  our 
portion  of  the  world.  Our  hope  in  the  long  run 
lies  in  keeping  the  narrower  framework  in  its 
proper  setting,  within  the  over-all  framework  of 
the  world. 

But  even  when  a  nation  is  on  the  right  road, 
this  road  is  a  long  and  perilous  one.  We  Ameri- 
cans sometimes  find  it  hard  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  living  with  problems.  So  often  we  seem 
to  expect  some  quick  and  complete  solution.  Mr. 
Acheson  one  said:  "Our  name  for  problems  is 
significant.  We  call  them  headaches.  We  take 
a  powder  and  they  are  gone." 

Fortunately,  once  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
problem  is  not  a  headache  but  is  the  real  thing, 
there  is  an  old  American  habit  of  not  giving  up 
easily.  One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff  showed  the  right  spirit  the  other  day 
when  he  advised  us  to  go  after  a  problem  we  were 
discussing  like  a  wrestling  match.  "Just  maneu- 
ver around  the  fellow  three  or  four  times,"  he 
said,  "until  you  see  a  chance  for  a  good  hold,  then 
come  to  grips  and  don't  let  go." 


Chinese  Communists  Refuse  Exit  Visa 
for  American  Military  Attache 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  October  26] 

The  American  military  attache  to  China,  Gen. 
Robert  B.  Soule,  has  been  refused  an  exist  visa  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  in  Nanking 
as  a  result  of  a  demand  from  certain  United 
States  Government  Chinese  employees  that  Gen- 
eral Soule  remain  in  Nanking  until  settlement  of 
their  demands  for  exorbitant  severance  pay. 
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The  Department  takes  a  serious  view  of  the 
flimsy  pretext  used  by  the  local  authorities  to  pre- 
vent departure  of  an  American  official  from  China 
in  contravention  of  generally  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  countenance  negotiations 
under  duress  and  will  not  authorize  its  representa- 
tives in  China  to  submit  to  such  pressure. 

General  Soule  applied  for  his  permit  on  Oc- 
tober 6  and  planned  to  sail  to  Hong  Kong  from 
Shanghai  on  a  British  ship  scheduled  to  depart 
October  19.  He  completed  all  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  his  permit,  including  the 
required  newspaper  advertisements  of  his  in- 
tended departure.  He  also  notified  local  authori- 
ties in  writing  of  the  persons  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  continuing  negotiations,  with  the 
Chinese  employees  of  his  office. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  our  representatives  in 
China  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  General  Soule's  exit  permit  and  assur- 
ances that  he  will  be  permitted  to  depart  via  the 
first  available  transportation. 

In  Shanghai,  three  members  of  the  American 
consulate  general  staff  also  did  not  receive  their 
exit  permits  in  time  to  sail  on  October  18.  They 
were  Commander  Morgan  Slayton,  assistant 
United  States  naval  attache;  Dr.  G.  G.  Schram, 
United  States  Public  Health  officer;  and  Chief 
Yoeman  Alvin  E.  Shrout  of  the  naval  attache's 
office. 

All  three  complied  with  the  regulations  in 
ample  time  and  had  been  informed  there  were  no 
objections  to  the  issuance  of  exit  permits.  The 
day  before  their  ship  was  to  sail  the  three  received 
word  that  their  permits  were  not  ready.  At  no 
time  was  any  valid  objection  raised  to  the  depar- 
ture of  these  persons,  and  it  is  apparent  that  fail- 
ure to  issue  permits  was  due  either  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities 
concerned  or  to  deliberate  discrimination  against 
American  officials. 

The  American  consul  general  in  Shanghai  has 
filed  a  written  protest  with  Communist  officials 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  asking  for  remedial 
action  at  once. 


Czechoslovak  Charges 
of  Espionage  Activity 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  October  26] 

The  recent  charges  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment that  certain  employees  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy have  been  engaged  in  espionage  activities 
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resulting  in  the  demand  for  the  immediate  | 
parture  of  Isaac  Patch  and  John  G.  Heyn,  I 
sistant  attaches  of  the  Embassy,  and  the  aril 
of  Samuel  Meryn,  an  Embassy  employee,  hJ 
been  obviously  trumped  up  in  order  to  intimidl 
further  the  local  population  and  lay  the  growl 
for  further  trials  of  the  kind  which  is  now  c(j 
mon  in  the  Communist-dominated  territories! 
Eastern  Europe.  The  charges  are  alleged  to 
based  on  "irrefutable  proof"  and  "confessions' 
Czechoslovak  citizens.  This  government  has  s 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  police  methods  and  pij 
tices  employed  by  the  present  regime  in  Czec] 
Slovakia  to  know  how  much  credence  should] 
placed  in  "confessions"  and  "irrefutable  prof 
produced  in  politically  inspired  propaganda  c: 
of  this  kind.  In  the  past,  Czechoslovak  citi2 
are  known  to  have  been  arrested  and  questioned 
the  secret  police  simply  because  they  visited 
library  of  the  United  States  Information  SerV 
or  because  they  visited  the  Embassy  on  rou; 
matters.  This  government  cannot  admit  the  p 
ciple  that  mere  contact  by  its  officials  abroad  \ 
the  citizens  of  a  friendly  country  constit1 
espionage. 

Although  in  conformity  with  diplomatic  p 
tice,  this  government  has  acceded  to  the  req; 
for  this  withdrawal  of  the  officers  concerned,' 
unusual  and  drastic  demand  for  departure  ii 
hours  is  typical  of  the  disregard  of  usual  ii 
national  courtesies  by  the  Communist  regime 
Eastern  Europe. 


Ratification  Instruments  for 
Double  Taxation  Convention 
With  France  Exchanged 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

On  October  17,  1949,  Dean  Acheson,  Seci 
of  State,  and  Henri  Bonnet,  French  Ambasssl 
in  Washington,  formally  exchanged  the  ill 
ments  of  ratification  of  the  convention  of  CI 
ber  18,  1946,  between  the  United  States  i 
France,  relating  to  double  taxation,  and  the  i 
plementary  protocol  of  May  17,  1948. 

The  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Par- 
designated  more  fully  as  the  convention  foi: 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preveri 
of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes  on  estates* 
inheritances  and  for  the  purpose  of  modifying* 
supplementing  certain  provisions  of  the  corJ 
tion  between  the  two  governments  relating  tl 
come  taxation  signed  at  Paris  on  July  25, 
As  a  result  of  proposals  made  in  the  couk 
hearings  on  the  convention  of  1946  before  a| 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foil 
Eelations,  the  supplementary  protocol  was  ij 
tiated  with  France  and  was  signed  in  WasH 
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n  in  order  to  effect  certain  desired  modifications 
the  convention  of  1946. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  and  protocol  is 
e  elimination,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  double 
xation  upon  the  same  estate  or,  when  taken  to- 
•ther  with  the  tax  convention  of  1939,  upon  the 
me  income.  The  provisions  are  similar  in  sub- 
mtial  respects  to  provisions  in  tax  conventions 

the  United  States  in  force  with  certain  other 
untries. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
46,  the  provisions  applicable  to  taxes  on  estates 
id  inheritances  entered  into  force  upon  the  ex- 
ange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  and  ap- 
y  solely  to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of 
irsons  dying  on  or  after  that  date,  while  the  pro- 
sions  applicable  to  taxes  on  income  become  ef- 
ctive,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
the  convention,  on  the  first  day  of  January  fol- 
wing  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
>n,  i.e.,  January  1, 1950. 

A  proclamation  of  the  convention  and  protocol 
11  be  issued  by  the  President.  The  English  and 
•ench  texts  of  the  convention  and  protocol  will 
printed  in  the  Treaties  and  Other  International 
;ts  Series,  published  by  the  Department  of  State, 
le  English  text  of  the  convention  may  be  found 
Senate  Executive  A,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
d  the  English  text  of  the  protocol  may  be  found 

Senate  Executive  G,  80th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
m.  The  English  and  French  texts  of  the  in- 
me-tax  convention  of  1939,  with  an  accompany- 
g  protocol,  may  be  found  in  Treaty  Series  988. 


S.  Delegation 

Costa  Rican  Inauguration 

On  October  24  the  Department  of  State 
nounced  that  the  President  has  approved  the 
llowing  delegation  to  represent  the  United 
ates  at  the  inauguration  of  Otilio  Ulate  as  Presi- 
nt  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  on  November  8  : 

seph  Flack,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica, 
Special  Ambassador  and  Head  of  delegation 

sistant  Secretary  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Special 
Ambassador 

presentative  Laurie  C.  Battle  of  Alabama,  Member 

presentative  Donald  L.  Jackson  of  California,  Member 

T.  Scott  of  Florida,  Member 

eldon  Kaplan,  Staff  Consultant,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Secretary 


I  Other  names  of  the  Delegation,  all  members  of 
is  United  States  Embassy  in  Costa  Rica,  include : 

ulrew  E.  Donovan,  II,  first  secretary 
1 1.  Robert  J.  McBride,  military  attache" 
()mdr.  Robert  H.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  naval  attache 
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Lt.  Col.  Willis  F.  Lewis,  air  attach^ 
Edward  L.  Tanner,  agricultural  attache" 
Frederick  J.  Cunningham,  second  secretary 
Erwin  W.  Wendt,  second  secretary 
Edward  A.  Marelius,  attache" 
Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  attache 
Robert  A.  Stevenson,  third  secretary 

The  inauguration  of  Senor  Ulate  has  a  special 
significance  in  that  it  marks  the  return  of  Costa 
Rica  to  constitutional  government,  following  an 
18-month  period  of  provisional  administration 
under  the  leadership  of  Jose  Figueres.  Two  Vice 
Presidents  and  45  members  of  Costa  Rica's  uni- 
cameral Congress  will  assume  office  along  with 
Senor  Ulate  on  November  8.  All  were  chosen  by 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  in  free  elections.  The 
United  States  Government  shares  with  the  Fig- 
ueres administration  and  the  people  of  Costa  Rica 
profound  satisfaction  over  Costa  Rican  success  in 
solving  her  serious  political  and  constitutional 
questions  in  a  democratic  manner  fully  consistent 
with  the  country's  long  traditions  of  liberty  and 
devotion  to -the  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 


U.S.-Colombia 

Terminate  1935  Trade  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

Identical  notes  have  been  exchanged  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Colombian  Em- 
bassy terminating  the  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  signed  September  IS, 
1935.  As  a  result  of  this  exchange  of  notes  the 
trade  agreement  will  cease  to  be  in  force  on  and 
after  December  1,  191,9.  The  text  of  the  United 
States  note  follows: 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  con- 
versations between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  regard- 
ing the  joint  termination  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between  our  two 
countries  signed  September  13, 1935. 

During  the  recent  tariff  negotiations  conducted 
at  Annecy,  France,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Delegations  of  our  two 
countries  endeavored  to  conclude  negotiations 
directed  to  the  exchange  of  mutually  satisfactory 
tariff  concessions  and  envisaging  the  accession  of 
Colombia  to  the  General  Agreement.  In  view  of 
a  number  of  basic  difficulties  which  developed  in 
these  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  them,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  com- 
plete these  negotiations.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  at  some  later  date  it  will  be  possible  to  under- 
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take  negotiations  again  with  a  view  to  Colombia's 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement. 

At  the  present  time  the  application  of  the  exist- 
ing Eeciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between  our  two 
countries  presents  a  number  of  special  problems. 
This  Agreement  has  been  in  force  since  1936  and 
was  entered  into  when  economic,  monetary  and 
fiscal  conditions  were  substantially  different  from 
what  they  are  today.  In  view  of  these  considera- 
tions our  Delegations  to  the  Annecy  conference 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Agreement  be  ter- 
minated jointly  by  mutual  consent. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  and 
the  conversations  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have 
the  honor  to  confirm  the  agreement  reached  today 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  signed  at  Washington  on  September  13, 
1935,  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

It  is  understood  that  with  the  termination  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  and  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  new  arrangements,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity,  Navi- 
gation and  Commerce  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada, 
signed  at  Bogota,  December  12, 1846. 
Accept  [etc.]. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Dr.  Don 
Eduardo  Zuleta -Angel 
Ambassador  of  Colombia 


On  October  17,  ten  graduate  students  recer?! 
awards  for  study  in  New  Zealand.  Six  of  thtl 
students  are  veterans.  On  October  21, 35  studenj 
of  whom  24  are  veterans,  received  fellowships  f J 
study  in  Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  On  CI 
tober  27,  229  students,  of  whom  137  are  veteraij 
received  awards  for  study  in  France. 


American  Red  Cross  Rushes  Aid 
to  Guatemalan  Flood  District 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  October  26] 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  distressed,  t 
the  news  of  the  disaster.  A  Red  Cross  suny 
team  was  flown  by  the  United  States  Air  Foe 
from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Guatemala  last  Thursd', 
October  20,  to  cooperate  with  the  local  Red  Crs 
and  the  Guatemalan  National  Emergency  Cc«j 
mittee  and  to  take  in  emergency  supplies  of  me.- 
cine,  blankets,  food,  and  other  supplies.  One! 
our  amphibian  planes  was  utilized  to  fly  j 
stranded  American  tourists  and  other  persons'  n 
need  of  assistance.  The  American  Red  Cross  1 
sent  150  tons  of  corn  as  an  emergency  food  sup  J 
for  homeless  survivors  of  the  flood  and  is  <  < 
assisting  to  locate  emergency  supplies  of  ra 
corn,  and  beans  which  the  Guatemalan  Govei 
ment  desires  to  purchase. 

President  Truman  asked  Ambassador  Patlr 
son,  who  was  in  the  Department  on  consultatn 
to  return  to  Guatemala  to  make  an  on-the-sJ 
survey  and  report  back.  Ambassador  Patter  >i 
reached  Guatemala  City  last  Sunday. 


Opportunities  for  Study  and 
Teaching  Abroad  Announced 1 

Research  and  Teaching 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
14  that  40  American  scholars  recently  received 
awards  under  the  Fulbright  Act  to  teach  or  con- 
duct research  abroad  during  the  next  academic 
year.  The  Department  also  announced  similar 
awards  to  five  foreign  scholars  to  undertake  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States. 

Graduate  Study 

The  Department  of  State  announced  in  October 
that  the  American  students  have  received  fellow- 
ships under  the  Fulbright  Act  for  graduate  study 
abroad  during  the  next  academic  year. 

1  For  requirements  in  making  application  for  Fulbright 
awards,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  31,  1949,  p.  675. 
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Guatemalan  Educator  Visits  U.S. 

Hector  Antonio  Guerra,  Director  General) 
Adult  Education  in  Guatemala,  recently  arri* 
in  Washington  for  a  3-month  visit  under  the  en 
cational-exchange  program  of  the  Department 
State  for  the  purpose  of  studying  objectives  * 
techniques  in  effect  in  the  field  of  adult  educao 
in  this  country. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Hungarian  People's  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  Hungarian  e 
pie's  Republic,  Imre  Horvath,  presented  his  credentia 
the  President  on  October  17,  1949.     For  texts  of  the 
ister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Departri 
of  State  press  release  798  of  October  17, 1949. 


Department  of  State  BuJ* 


VsSSi.       ■'.•'.•.•■.'■■■'•' 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


organization  of  Economic 
d  United  Nations  Offices 

'leased  to  the  press  October  27] 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  today  the 
;anization  and  principal  officers  of  the  Office 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
1  of  the  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs. 
Effective  October  3,  1949,  the  organizational 
iicture  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Economic  Affairs  was  realigned  in  accordance 
h  the  Department's  plan  of  reorganization, 
e  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nic  Affairs  consists  of  the  following  organiza- 
nal  units  under  the  supervision  of  the  desig- 
ed  officers : 

ce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 

istant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic   Affairs Willard  L.  Thorp 

raty  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Economic   Affairs John  B.  O'Gara 

ector,  Executive  Staff Richard  R.  Brown 

cial    Assistants Dallas  W.  Dort 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr. 
Leroy  D.  Stinebower 

tor  Adviser Cleon  O.  Swayzee 

ector,  EGA  Relations  Staff-  To  be  announced  later 

ce  of  International  Trade  Policy 

■ector Winthrop  G.  Brown 

raty  Director John  M.  Leddy 

ef ,  Commercial  Policy  Staff-  Carl  D.  Corse,  Acting 
ef,  Economic  Resources  and 

Security    Staff John  W.Evans 

ing      Chief,      International 

Business    Practices    Policy 

Staff Roger  C.  Dixon 

ef,  Petroleum  Policy  Staff—  Robert  H.  S.  Eakens 

ce  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 

•ector j.  Burke  Knapp 

raty  Director To  be  announced  later 

ing  Chief,  Monetary  Affairs 
Staff Orville  J.  McDiarmid 

ef,  Investment  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Staff—  Wilfred  Malenbaum 

ef,  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus 
Property  Staff. Francis  T.  Murphy 

ce  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy 

•ector Walter  A.  Radius 

raty  Director J.  Paul  Barringer 

ef,  Aviation  Policy  Staff—  Thomas  T.  Carter 

ef,  Inland  Transport  Policy 
Staff H.  h.  Kelly 

ef,  Shipping  Policy  Staff—  J.  E.  Saugstad 

ef,  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy  Staff Francis  Colt  deWolf 

kVith  the  exception  of  some  minor  internal  ad- 
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justments  the  organizational  arrangements  indi- 
cated have  been  activated  as  of  October  3,  1949. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS 

OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  AFFAIRS 

The  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  has  been 
established  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs.  The  Bu- 
reau consists  of  the  following  organizational  units 
under  the  supervision  of  the  designated  officers : 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United 

Nations  Affairs John  D.  Hickerson 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

United  Nations  Affairs Durward  V.  Sandifer 

Executive  Director Calvin  J.  Nichols 

Adviser      to       the      Assistant 

Secretary Harley  Notter 

Special  Assistants  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary Donald  C.  Blaisdell 

Herbert  A.  Fierst 
William  Sanders 

Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  Staff 

Adviser George  L.  Warren 

United  Nations  Planning  Staff 

Adviser Howard  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Staff  Assistant To  be  announced  later 

Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

Director Benjamin  Gerig 

Officer  in  Charge,  Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories  Affairs—  Robert  R.  Robbins 

Officer  in  Charge,   Trusteeship 

Affairs William  I.  Cargo 

Office  of  International  Administration  and  Conferences 

Director To  be  announced  later 

Division  of  International  Administration 

Chief George  M.  Ingram 

Division  of  International  Conferences 

Chief Warren  Kelchner 

Associate  Chief Clarke  L.  Willard 

Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 

Director Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Deputy  Director To  be  announced  later 

Adviser j0hn  D.  Tomlinson 

Officer  in  Charge,  United  Na- 
tions Cultural  and  Human 
Rights  Affairs James  F.  Green 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge, 
United  Nations  Cultural 
and  Human  Rights  Affairs-  James  Simsarian 

Acting  Officer  in  Charge, 
United  Nations  Economic 
Affairs Edmund  H.  Kellogg 

Officer  in  Charge,  United  Na- 
tions Social  Affairs Otis  E.  Mulliken 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge, 
United  Nations  Social 
Affairs Frances  K.  Kernohan 

Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 

Director Harding  F.  Bancroft 

Deputy  Director David  W.  Wainhouse 
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Officer  in  Charge,  General  As- 
sembly Affairs David  Popper 

Officer  in  Charge,  International 

Security  Affairs Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer 

Officer   in   Charge,  Pacific   Set- 

tlement  Affairs John  Halderman 

The  Office  of  International  Administration  and 
Conferences  will  not  be  activated  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Director.  Pending  such  appoint- 
ment, therefore,  the  Division  of  International 
Administration  and  the  Division  of  International 
Conferences  will  continue  to  report  directly  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Foy  D.  Kohler  as  Chief  of  the  International  Broadcast- 
ing Division,  Office  of  International  Information,  effective 
October  31,  1949.  . 

The  following  designations  have  been  made  in  the  Omce 
of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  effective  October  12, 
1949: 

Raymond  M.  Cheseldine  as  Special  Assistant;  Perry 
Laukhuff  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  German  Political 
Affairs;  Jacques  J.  Reinstein  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
German  Economic  Affairs;  Francis  T.  Williamson  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Austrian  Affairs  ;  and  Henry  J  Keller- 
man  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  German  and  Austrian 
Information  and  Reorientation  Affairs. 


Confirmations 

On  October  19,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomh 
tion  of  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson  to  be  American  Ambasij 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


American  Consulate  in  Dairen  Closed 

[Released  to  the  press  October  24] 

The  American  consulate  in  Dairen  was  officially 
closed  on  October  21, 1949,  because  of  the  inability 
of  that  office  to  carry  on  normal  consular  functions 
owing  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  in  Dairen.  Con- 
sul Paul  E.  Paddock,  Jr.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
Vice  Consul  Culver  Gleysteen,  of  Jenkmtown, 
Pennsylvania,  the  only  official  American  personnel 
in  Dairen,  departed  from  Dairen  on  October  21, 
1949,  aboard  the  Butterfield  and  Swire  ship, 
Shansi.  They  are  now  at  Seoul  and  will  shortly 
return  to  Washington  for  consultation. 


Resignations 

On  October  27,  1949,  President  Truman  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Cavendish  W.  Cannon  as  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia.  For  text  of  the  President's  letter 
to  Mr.  Cannon,  see  White  House  press  release  of  October 
27,  1949. 
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Third  Section  of 

Treaty  Developments  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  October  26] 

In  releasing  today  the  third  group  of  sheets! 
its  looseleaf  service  entitled  United  States  Treq 
Developments,  the  Department  of  State  is  makij 
available  (1)  up-to-date  information  on  over  i| 
international  agreements  not  previously  inclucj 
in  the  service  and  (2)  revisions  and  additions  I 
approximately  125  agreements  covered  in  the  fil 
and  second  releases  issued  July  1948  and  Aj\ 
1949.1 

With  respect  to  the  150  agreements  not  pri 
ously  included,  such  data  as  the  following 
given  where  applicable :  date  and  place  of  sig 
ture,  effective  date,  duration,  ratifications,  adh 
ences,     reservations,      amendments,     extensk 
authorizing  and  implementing  legislation,  Exe 
tive  action,  administrative  and  diplomatic  inl 
pretations,    and    court    decisions.    The    sub; 
matter  of  each  agreement  is  indicated,  with  c: 
tions  to  the  text.    This  group  of  agreements 
eludes,  in  addition  to  many  recently  conclu 
(for  example,  the  series  of  economic  cooperat 
agreements  and  agreements  relating  to  trade 
occupied  areas),  a  number  of  important  ol 
treaties  concerning  which  there  have  been  curia 
developments,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  1] 
establishing  the  International   Office  of  Pui 
Health  and  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commep 
and  consular  rights  of  1928  with  Austria. 

The  second  group  of  sheets  in  the  current  reW 
contains  revised  pages  to  be  substituted  for  pd 
previously  released  in  order  to  bring  them  up; 
date.  The  revisions  affect  approximately  j 
agreements  already  treated  in  the  looseleaf  sen: 

Information  regarding  treaties  submitted  tof 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  not  yet  in  f-i 
(appendix  I)  and  a  numerical  list  of  the  Tresj 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (appeJ 
II)  are  brought  up-to-date  in  the  current  relej 

A  cumulative  186-page  index  by  countries  t 
subjects  replacelPthe-  previous  index. 

1  Bulletin  of  May  15, 1949,  p.  639. 
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"he  third  release  may  be  purchased  for  $3.50 
n  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
nent  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
|  fourth  release  of  looseleaf  sheets,  containing 
i  on  over  100  additional  agreements  and  re- 
ons  on  approximately  90  agreements  previously 
uded  in  the  service,  is  being  printed  and  will 
eleased  in  the  near  future.  A  fifth  set  of  loose- 
sheets  is  in  preparation. 

'nited  States  Treaty  Developments  is  compiled 
Eunice  Webber  Shafferman  and  Helen  Brown 
;nhart  under  the  direction  of  Bryton  Barron, 
istant  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Legal 
riser. 


i  Territorial  Papers  Volume  Released 

eased  to  the  press  October  29] 

dvance  copies  of  volume  XIV  of  the  series  en- 
d  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States, 
lished  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
lority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  were  received  by 
Department  today. 

olume  XIV  is  the  second  of  three  volumes  on 
Territory  of  Louisiana-Missouri,  1803-1821, 
ch  comprised  the  entire  area  of  the  Louisiana 
chase  with  the  exception  of  the  present  state  of 
isiana.  These  volumes  present  for  the  first 
i  a  comprehensive  documentation  of  the  begin- 
;s  of  American  administration  of  the  region  out 
diich  no  less  than  a  dozen  states  of  the  Union 
s  subsequently  carved. 

olume  XIV  contains  official  papers  found  in 
archives  in  Washington,  in  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
Papers,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
isiana  Gazette.  This  volume  embodies  docu- 
ts  for  the  years  1806-14,  covering  the  adminis- 
ions  of  Acting  Governor  Joseph  Browne,  1806- 
cting  Governor  Frederick  Bates,  1807-8,  Gov- 
>r  Meriwether  Lewis,  1808-9,  Acting  Governor 
38,  1809-10,  Governor  Benjamin  Howard, 
»-12,  1812-13,  and  Governor  William  Clark, 
1-14.  The  developments  of  the  administration 
he  territory  of  many  aspects  of  its  life  is  re- 
ed in  a  wide  variety  of  documents  including 
rs,  resolutions,  depositions,  memoranda,  ap- 
itions,  recommendations,  instructions,  com- 
mons, acts  of  Congress,  muster  rolls,  memorials, 
bions  and  representations  to  Congress,  procla- 
ims, militia  orders,  newspaper  editorials,  ad- 
isements  for  postal  routes,  and  presentments 
j,rrand  juries.  These  documents  touch  upon 
pintments  to  office,  land  claims  and  surveys, 
ian  relations  and  trade,  territorial  politics, 
i  mines,  postal  routes,  establishment  of  the 
itia,  and  the  operations  of  the  regular  army. 
,3rts  were  made  to  Washington  on  the  com- 
*  ty  of  citizens  of  the  territory  in  the  Burr  con- 
key.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  there 
much  data  concerning  the  military  operations 
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of  the  War  of  1812,  involving  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  against  Indian  attacks.  On  this  subject 
the  material  in  this  volume  supplements  that 
already  published  in  volume  XVI  on  the  Territory 
of  Illinois.  The  numerous  letters  in  the  volume 
passed  between  the  governors  and  other  territorial 
officials  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  War,  State^ 
Treasury,  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Indian  Trade  at  Washington,  and 
between  the  officials  in  the  territory. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter  of  the  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  Kesearch  in  the  Department  of 
State  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  Territorial 
Papers.  Volume  XIV  of  the  series  will  be  sold  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for 
$2.75  a  copy. 


Air  Navigation  Services — Continued  from  page  695 
received  in  1946,  for  assistance  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Ellinikon  Airport  at  Athens  and  the  im- 
provement of  various  other  air  navigation  facilities 
in  Greek  territory.  The  project  was  revived  to- 
ward the  end  of  1948  after  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  had  indicated  that 
they  might  be  interested  provided  the  project  was 
limited  to  urgent  requirements. 

The  Conference  received  a  report  from  a  recent 
Icao  technical  mission  to  Greece,  which  recom- 
mended capital  expenditures  aggregating  $3,315,- 
745,  about  half  of  which  required  financing  in  non- 
Greek  currency.  It  agreed  unanimously  on  the 
urgency  of  expenditures  of  about  $600,000  for  air- 
port equipment  and  for  equipment  for  meteoro- 
logical and  communications  service ;  but  it  was  di- 
vided on  the  necessity  for  major  improvements 
of  the  runways,  taxiways,  and  apron,  and  of  the 
airport  lighting  at  Ellinikon  although  all  parties 
were  in  agreement  that  the  existing  facilities  are 
not  adequate  for  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  international  air  services 
using  the  airport. 

The  Conference  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any 
specific  plan  for  the  international  financing  of  the 
project.  It  recorded  the  results  of  its  review  of 
the  problem  in  a  report  to  the  Council  of  Icao,  in 
which  it  recommended  that  the  Council  consult 
further  with  the  interested  states  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  what  assessments  for  contributions,  if 
any,  they  would  be  willing  to  accept.  The  matter 
has  since  remained  under  study  in  the  Council,  and 
no  further  action  has  been  taken. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly   publication    compiled    and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies     of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State   and   the   Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and   by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become   a 
party  and   treaties   of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


HE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


TASK  FOR  GENERATIONS 

rnmary  of  Secretary  Acheson1  s  Remarks 

The  $35  million  being  requested  for  increased 
hnical  assistance  for  the  first  year  is  a  modest 
ginning,  Secretary  Acheson  said  on  October  29. 
[n  addressing  the  Eleventh  Constitutional  Con- 
ltion  of  the  CIO  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Secre- 
y  said  that  the  sum  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
os  being  expended  in  other  necessary  foreign 

programs.1  "Yet  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
jint  Four  program,"  he  continued,  "this  rela- 
sly  small  expenditure  can  be  expected  to  yield 
ults  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  cannot 
a  larger  sum  because  the  number  of  technical 
cialists  is  limited." 
luch  of  our  effort  during  and  since  the  war, 

Secretary  added,  has  been  spent  in  meeting 
ick  and  fighting  through  to  victory.  Now, 
can  turn  with  peculiar  enthusiasm  to  a  wholly 
ward-looking  and  constructive  task  "in  helping 
ldreds  of  millions  of  people  who  are  emerging 
)  nationhood  to  create  a  worthy  and  a  free  life." 

iculties  Encountered 

luch  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  those  who 

it  to  remain  free  has  been  devoted  in  the  past 

years  to  resisting  the  threat  of  Soviet  im- 

lalism,  Secretary  Acheson  said. 

he  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  its 

ij;rol  over  the  people  of  other  countries  and  to 

irfere  with  the  lives  of  others  is  the  difficulty 

\.  we  encounter  in  our  efforts  to  foster  the  wid- 

jpossible  opportunities  for  political,  economic, 

j  social  development  along  the  lines  that  the 

]?le  desire,  the  Secretary  said. 

he  problems  arising  from  the  Soviet  imperial- 

; 

'or  the  complete  text  of  the  Secretary's  address,  see 
jirtnient  of  State  press  release  841  of  Oct.  29,  1949. 
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ism  present,  he  added,  "grave  dangers  to  free  peo- 
ple," and,  in  this  transition  period  of  history,  a 
large  part  of  the  world  is  in  a  ferment  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  most  dynamic  source  of  power 
that  we  know — the  human  mind. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  that  inhabit 
large  areas  with  great  natural  resources  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  promises  of  a  better  life ; 
"they  want  it  here  and  now,"  the  Secretary  stated. 
The  United  States  welcomes  social  changes  which 
transfer  broad  liberties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  people.  "In  short,"  the  Secretary  said,  "we 
are  convinced  that  freedom,  self-government,  and 
high  standards  of  living  are  desirable  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country." 
We  wish  to  contribute  our  part  in  realizing  those 
aims,  he  added. 

U.S.-Soviet  Programs  Contrasted 

In  contrasting  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams with  the  Soviet  economic  programs,  the 
Secretary  said,  in  part : 

"The  Communists  talk  of  organizing  great 
masses  of  people  in  five-year  plans  to  carry  out 
elaborate  economic  programs.  They  say  this  is 
the  way  for  people  to  get  more  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  They  promise  hungry,  distressed  people 
food  and  material  comforts  if  only  they  will  ac- 
cept slavery  to  the  state  in  return.  And  to  people 
who  have  always  been  miserable,  who  have  never 
known  the  protection  of  a  Bill  of  Eights,  these 
spurious  promises  sound  real. 

"The  alternative  that  is  offered  these  people 
through  the  President's  idea  is  a  way  to  improve 
their  material  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  live 
as  free  men,  retain  their  personal  dignity  and  in- 
dependence, and  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
individual  capacities.  They  are  offered  a  way  of 
life  that  leads  not  only  to  freedom  from  want  but 
also  the  most  priceless  freedom— the  right  to  be 
let  alone." 
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The  Secretary  cautioned  that,  "Freedom  and 
democracy  will  flourish  only  if  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  bases  that  support  the  free 
way  of  life  are  strengthened  and  extended  wher- 
ever possible." 

Practical  Problems 

There  are  some  practical  problems  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  which  we  can  help  them 
overcome,  the  Secretary  said,  and  problems  which 
when  resolved  will  aid  in  the  promotion  of  demo- 
cratic principles. 

He  pointed  out  as  some  of  the  problems  the  un- 
used resources  of  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  people, 
agricultural  yield,  death  rate,  effects  of  disease, 
illiteracy,  mechanical  energy,  and  potentials  for 

trade. 

In  discussing  what  had  already  been  done  in 
many  other  countries  to  meet  similar  problems, 
the  Secretary  cited  the  effort  of  the  American  edu- 
cators who  have  helped  the  authorities  in  the  other 
American  Republics  to  reorganize  local  schools 
as  centers  of  community  life;  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  technicians  in  organizing  high- 
way systems,  protecting  other  people  from  the 
ravages  of  preventable  diseases,  producing  more 
food  at  less  cost,  showing  how  food  can  be  stored 
and  marketed,  training  administrators  and  tech- 
nicians, improving  labor  standards,  and  increas- 
ing production  methods  and  techniques. 

Much  of  the  work  in  these  fields  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agen- 
cies and  other  international  organizations,  the 
Secretary  said,  and  he  assured  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  these  programs  and  will 
encourage  and  assist  private  agencies  to  carry  out 
similar  programs  since  the  need  for  technical  as- 
sistance is  so  great  that  supply  from  present 
sources  cannot  meet  demand. 

Foreign  Investments 

Capital  investment  on  a  large  scale— in  addition 
to  technical  aid— is  needed  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  the  Secretary  said.  He  commented  on  the 
available  resources  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank,  but,  he  added  that, 
"much  greater  part  of  the  capital  for  investment 
must  come  from  private  sources,  either  in  the  coun- 
tries to  be  developed  or  in  countries  already  largely 
developed,  such  as  the  United  States." 

To  encourage  private  capital  to  invest  abroad, 
the  Department  of  State  is  seeking  through  treaties 
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to  safeguard  the  rights  of  both  the  American  iJ 
vestor  and  the  country  in  which  he  invests. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  expansion  of  til 
technical  assistance  program  alone,  the  Secretai 
said,  should  encourage  American  investors  in  tin 
to  venture  their  capital  abroad.    He  pointed  o| 
that  there  is  no  direct  profit  in  freeing  a  cou  i 
try  from  malaria,  in  improving  the  health  i 
masses  of  people,  in  teaching  millions  of  peop 
to  read  and  write,  or  in  gradually  increasing  ti 
production  of  food  crops  that  are  consumed  W 
the  people  themselves.    Those  projects  will  ha. 
to  be  carried  out  by  governments  as  public  servio 
but  these  things  help  create  the  conditions  whi 
make  private  investors  willing  to  risk  their  mon 
abroad. 

In  addition,  public  loans  and  investments  f 
roads  and  harbors,  hydroelectric  power,  comimr 
cation  systems,  and  the  reclamation  of  land  shou 
open  new  areas  to  development  by  private  capit 
the  Secretary  said. 

Mutual  Concern  of  Labor  and  Government 

This  program  of  assistance  for  underdeveloj 
areas  is  not,  the  Secretary  concluded,  an  em 
gency,  short-term  one;  "we  must  recognize  tl 
we  are  entering  upon  a  task  that  will  require  g< 
erations  to  fulfill  the  great  promise  it  holds." 

In  opening  his  address  the  Secretary  acknc 
edged  the  contributions  that  American  labor 
ganizations  have  made  to  United  States  forei 
policy.      He  pointed  out  the  work  of  the  to 
unions  in  war  devastated  areas,  labor's  part  in 
Marshall  Plan,  and  the  assistance  labor  perso: 
has  supplied  to  the  Government. 

Although,  labor  has  not  always  agreed  \v| 
those  in  the  Government  who  have  had  the  respi 
sibility  of  forming  our  foreign  policy,  the  Sec 
tary  said,  the  very  fact  that  labor  has  been  critJ 
is  important. 

"This  criticism  is  proof  of  the  complete  f  reedt 
of  American  trade  unions,"  he  said.  "It  me] 
that  when  you  do  give  your  support,  as  you  faj 
to  our  major  undertakings  in  foreign  affairs, ' 
influence  of  this  support  abroad  is  all  the  great 
The  Secretary  pointed  to  the  bipartisan  po: 
of  the  American  labor  organizations  in  support) 
the  new  international  trade  union  federation 
further  evidence  of  the  sound  attitude  of  Amen 
labor. 
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4GINEERING  IN  THE  FUTURE 

/  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr. 

The  part  that  this  Government  hopes  the  engi- 
KJring  profession  will  play  in  the  expansion  of 
ternational  technical  exchange  activities  was 
lphasized  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr.,  Special  As- 
stant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
ffairs,  on  November  3. 

jiding  Principles 

"The  general  pattern  established  for  such  serv- 
)S  through  experience  in  this  country  should  be 
far  as  possible  the  model  for  the  relationship  of 
vernment  and  private  engineers  and  consultants 
Point  4  projects  abroad,"  Mr.  Hayes  told  the 
instruction  Division  of  the  American  Society  of 
vil  Engineers  in  New  York.1 
Comments  from  civil  engineers  on  certain  addi- 
nal  guiding  principles  for  the  administration  of 
)  program,  Mr.  Hayes  said,  "will  be  very  seri- 
%  considered  before  our  plans  crystallize", 
rhese  additional  principles,  he  continued,  are : 

1.  Engineering  services  on  Point  4  projects 
mid  be  performed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
isistent  with  the  maintenance  of  high  standards, 
:essary  professional  consultation  and  check, 
quate  compensation  of  the  individuals  and 
ns  employed,  and  protection  of  domestic  pro- 
ms and  projects. 

2.  The  constructive  role  of  private  engineers 

I  consultants  should  be  demonstrated  to  foreign 
ernments  and  business  men  wherever  possible. 

3.  The  maximum  freedom  of  choice,  consistent 
h  sound  methods  of  selection,  should  be  af- 
led  foreign  governments  and  agencies  in  the 
ction  of  engineering  and  other  expert  advice, 
ticularly  where  the  foreign  agency  is  establish- 
long-term  arrangements  for  professional  serv- 
and  is  providing  the  funds  for  such  services." 

or  Activities 

oint  4  legislation,  Mr.  Hayes  said,  authorizes 
1 '  major  kinds  of  activity  in  which  engineers 
\  Id  participate. 
!  he  first  is  government  missions  sent  abroad  to 

I I  and  assist  in  such  projects  as  water  develop- 
\t,  transportation,  mineral  extraction,  sanita- 

I   and   water   supply,   building   construction. 
\  ■ 

p  complete  text  of  Mr.  Hayes'  address,  see  Depart- 
■    of  State  press  release  855  of  Nov.  3,  1949. 
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''Such  government  missions,"  Mr.  Hayes  added, 
"might  also  help  set  up  or  reorganize  engineer- 
ing schools  abroad,  or  foreign  government  bu- 
reaus similiar  to  our  own  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and  Public  Health 
Service." 

The  guiding  of  foreign  governments  or  private 
foreign  companies  to  the  best  qualified  sources 
of  engineering  services  in  this  country  is  the  sec- 
ond kind  of  activity  that  the  legislation  authorizes, 
Mr.  Hayes  pointed  out. 

The  third  activity  was  described  as  the  "actual 
employment  of  private  engineers  or  engineering 
concerns,  under  contract,  to  carry  out  specified  ad- 
visory, teaching  or  operational  functions  abroad. 
Services  contracted  for  and  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
Government  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  those 
composing  integral  parts  of  approved  over-all  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  economic  development  in 
particular  countries." 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  the  fourth  kind  of  activity 
is  the  training  of  foreign  engineers  in  this  country. 
He  said  that  "such  training  might  include  courses 
of  study  in  our  engineering  schools,  observation 
of  engineering  planning  and  projects,  and  actual 
m-service  training  in  our  government  bureaus  and 
as  internes  on  the  staffs  of  private  engineering 
firms.  Certain  instructional  and  supervisory  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  by  the  government  in  con- 
nection with  such  training." 

In  commenting  on  the  proper  relation  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  in  the  technical 
assistance  field,  Mr.  Hayes  stresses  that  that  prob- 
lem had  been  given  a  good  deal  of  thought. 

The  success  already  of  leading  engineering  and 
construction  firms,  Mr.  Hayes  said,  indicates  that 
private  construction  and  engineering  can  take  care 
of  itself  in  the  foreign  field.  It  may  be,  he  added, 
ahead  of  government  on  many  fronts.  This  one 
fact  "will  prevent  any  problem  of  government  ver- 
sus private  enterprise  in  foreign  engineering  work 
from  arising." 

"Every  source  of  qualified  personnel  will  have 
to  be  tapped,"  Mr.  Hayes  said,  because  increased 
demand  will  come  both  from  additional  invest- 
ments abroad  (stimulated  by  guaranties  and  com- 
mercial treaties)  and  from  requests  for  technical 
services  and  assistance. 

Not  only  will  this  demand  result  in  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  existing  supplies  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced engineers  but  it  will  also  force  us  to 
train  more  engineers  for  service  at  home  and 
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abroad  if  "we  are  to  carry  through  a  really  effec- 
tive program  of  the  necessary  dimensions  and 
duration,"  he  said. 

Government  and  Private  Staffs 

In  general,  the  Government  will  use  its  own 
engineering  staffs  for  reconnaissance  surveys 
where  a  team  of  different  experts  must  be  readily 
available  for  reference  and  conferences  and  for  en- 
gineering work  for  which  private  firms  and  con- 
sultants are  not  available. 

Other  uses  will  be  made  of  government  person- 
nel, Mr.  Hayes  added,  when  the  "cooperating  for- 
eign government  specifically  requests  advice,  con- 
sultation, and  assistance  regarding  methods,  prac- 
tices, procedures,  and  organizations  of  government 
agencies  for  the  development  of  similar  activi- 
ties "  such  as  administrative  procedures,  organi- 
zation, personnel  policies,  legislative  and  similar 
policy  and  administrative  problems  peculiar  to 
governmental  organizations. 
=  Mr.  Hayes  pointed  out  that  government  agen- 
cies will  also  have  special  engineering  facilities 
or  personnel  for  demonstrations,  testing,  analysis, 
or  other  work  found  only  in  government. 

Private  engineers  and  engineering  firms,  gen- 
erally, will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  such  en- 
gineering work,  Mr.  Hayes  concluded,  as  prepara- 
tion of  construction  plans  and  specifications;  su- 
pervision of  construction  and  procurement;  and 
other  direct  and  continuing  employment  by  for- 
eign governments  and  agencies  on  engineering 
matters. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  COLLEGES 

by  Assistant  Secretary  George  G.  McGhee 

Education,  as  a  basic  requirement  of  all  under- 
developed areas,  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Point  4  program,  Assistant  Secretary  George  C. 
McGhee  said  on  November  1,  1949.1 

Addressing  the  Near  East  Colleges  Association 
on  the  Point  4  program,  Mr.  McGhee,  before 
analysing  the  program  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  affect  the  Near  East  Colleges,  summarized 
the  political  situation  in  the  area  and  listed  as 

1  For  complete  text  of  Mr.  McGhee's  address,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  846  of  Nov.  1,  1949^  Mr. 
McGhee  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  Soutn- 
asian,  and  African  Affairs. 
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basic  objectives  of  the  program's  first  year  oper  , 
tion-  rehabilitation  of  the  peoples  of  underdevel 
oped    areas,    demonstration    of    improved   tec. 
nology,  and  training  of  selected  individuals 
technicians  to  carry  the  work  to  other  countries. 
The  role  of  the  Near  East  Colleges  will  be  vit: 
the  Assistant  Secretary  stated,  in  forming  a  maji 
focus  for  recruitment,  by  making  available  f acuU 
members  and  qualified  students,  by  facilitate 
local  recruitment,  and  particularly  by  the  eva- 
sion of  training  opportunities  which  are  the  ba(j 
bone  of  the  program. 

The  Near  Eastern  states  in  conversations  w] 
the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  McGhee  said,  ha 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for  expanded  eo 
cational  and  training  facilities,  and  particular 
the  expansion  of  technical  training  opportunity 
"It  will  be  the  task  of  American  educational; i 
stitutions,  both  here  and  abroad,"  the  Assisti 
Secretary  said,  "to  meet  this  growing  need. 

The  Near  East  College  Association  has  aires 
submitted  to  the  Department  an  analysis  of. 
means  by  which  the  colleges  could  contribute  to. 
Point  4  program. 
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Major  Problems 

Mr.  McGhee  told  the  group  that  three  mi 
problems  will  have  to  be  resolved  if  the  prog! 
is  to  function  with  maximum  effectiveness  in 
Near  East  and  elsewhere.  They  are  the  probl 
of  planning,  organization,  and  personnel. 

"The  need  for  planning  is  obvious  if  we  a 
avoid  hit-or-miss  undertaking  of  miscellaneou 
dividual  projects  which  do  not  lead  in  systerr 
and  rational  manner  to  the  basis  objective, 
Point  4,"  the  Assistant  Secretary  said. 

In  the  Near  East,  most  of  the  countries 
cerned   have    already   undertaken   surveys, 
McGhee  said,  which  have  laid  much  of  the  n 
sary  ground  work  in  the  program  and  tnr 
which  the  application  of  Point  4  can  be  expect 
move  forward  more  rapidly  than  would  other 
be  possible. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  recalled  the  sH 
made  more  than  five  years  ago  by  the  Iraqi 
eminent  with  respect  to  large-scale  flood  co. 
projects.  The  Iraqi  Government  has  mad<" 
plication  to  the  International  Bank  for  a  kl 
assist  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  project  whicb 
later  be  supplemented  by  other  requests  for  a< 
prehensible  drainage  and  irrigation  prograi- 
The  fact  that  this  project  is  now  under  c<| 
Department  of  Sfafe  Bcj< 
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ration,  Mr.  McGhee  said,  is  due  to  the  foresight 
f  the  Iraqi  Government  in  initiating  the  basic 
urveys.  Without  that  start,  he  added,  valuable 
ears  would  have  been  lost  in  the  development  of 
raq— "a  country  with  great  capacity  for  de- 
elopment." 

Further  development  of  these  basic  surveys  is 
ow  being  carried  forward  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission. 

The  second  major  problem  confronting  the  suc- 
essful  operation  of  Point  4,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
etary  said,  is  the  problem  of  organization. 
"We  are  confronted  with  the  very  complex  task 
f  achieving  effective  coordination  of  resources 
nd  experience  already  available,  governmental 
ttd  private,  national  and  international,"  Mr.  Mc- 
•hee  said. 

"In  this  cooperative  enterprise,  we  recognize 
lat  the  United  States  has  no  monopoly  on  tech- 
ological  or  administrative  skills  or  on  exportable 
tpital.  It  is  contemplated  that  all  nations  de- 
ring  to  pool  their  resources  to  this  common  end 
,ill  work  together  through  the  United  Nations  and 
s  specialized  agencies  such  as  the  Who  and  the 
ao,  both  of  which  have  important  programs 
ready  under  way  in  the  Near  East. 
"In  general,  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
itional  agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  utilize 
mds  available  under  Point  4  to  carry  out  those 
i;pects  of  the  program  which  can  be  conducted 
Fectively  on  an  international  basis.  In  other 
ses,  bilateral  arrangements  will  be  made  be- 
?een  the  United  States— or  another  contracting 
wernment— and  the  country  concerned,  or,  in 
rtain  cases,  multilateral  arrangements  will  be 
gotiated." 

The  third  major  problem  is  that  of  recruiting 
itable  personnel  to  carry  out  the  program,  the 
distant  Secretary  said. 

"We  have,  of  course,"  Mr.  McGhee  stated,  "the 
perience  of  many  projects  of  technical  coopera- 
m  conducted  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
Jceece  and  Turkey,  and  alsewhere  under  the 
jbropean  Recovery  Program.  Some  personnel 
W  probably  be  drawn  from  such  organizations, 
l-d  from  the  specialized  organs  of  the  United 
■jitions,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  program.  However, 
jrge  numbers  of  new  specialists  and  technicians 
|Jst  be  drawn  from  private  life  to  go  into  the 
|ld,  and  local  talents  and  skills  must  be  mobilized 
:j  the  countries  concerned." 
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Work  of  Survey  Mission 

The  Assistant  Secretary  expressed  the  view  that 
"great  hope"  is  held  that  the  Point  4  program  can 
be  accelerated  in  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission.  The 
mission  was  recently  established  by  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  for  Palestine.  This  technical 
mission  consists  of  a  staff  of  experts,  recruited  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Turkey,  Canada,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  countries.  It  comprises  spe- 
cialists on  refugees,  engineers,  experts  in  reclama- 
tion and  soil  conservation,  in  public  health  and 
social  welfare.  It  consists  also  of  representatives 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  other  international  agencies. 

Under  its  terms  of  reference,  the  survey  mis- 
sion is  charged  with  recommending  measures 
which  will  enable  the  Near  Eastern  governments 
to  overcome  economic  dislocation  created  by  the 
Palestine  hostilities;  means  of  reintegrating  the 
refugees  from  the  hostilities  into  the  economic  life 
of  the  area ;  and  means  of  creating  economic  con- 
ditions conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  stability. 

"There  is  no  conflict  between  the  program  and 
Point  4,"  the  Assistant  Secretary  said.  "The  pro- 
gram which  will  be  formulated  by  the  survey  mis- 
sion is  of  a  short-term  nature,  designed  in  large 
measure  to  overcome  economic  dislocations  and  to 
contribute  to  economic  recovery  and  stabilization, 
while  Point  4's  emphasis  is  on  a  longer  term  basis. 
The  two  programs  will  serve  to  complement  and 
reinforce  one  another." 

Mr.  McGhee  pointed  out  that  specific  applica- 
tion of  Point  4  to  the  Near  East  requires  detailed 
planning  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  area.  Plans  for  the  kinds  of  assistance  that 
are  likely  to  be  needed  in  specific  areas  have  been 
worked  out  tentatively  by  the  Department  of  State, 
in  collaboration  with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  United  Nations,  he  said. 

"However,"  the  Assistant  Secretary  added,  "un- 
til Congressional  action  on  the  technical  assistance 
program  has  been  finalized  and  until  other  gov- 
ernments have  expressed  their  own  needs  and  de- 
sires for  assistance,  it  is  not  possible  to  present 
any  definitive  budgets  or  plans  for  specific  coun- 
tries." 

The  definition  of  such  plans  also  depends  upon 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  covering  each  proj- 
ect with  the  government  concerned  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  own  con- 
tribution to  the  project,  he  concluded. 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS-AN  INTERNATIONAL  ISSUE 

The  U.N.  Debate  on  the  Convention  on  the  International  Transmission  of 
the  News  and  the  Right  of  Correction 


by  Samuel  DePalma 


Freedom  of  expression  is  never  secure.  Its 
attainment  has  always  been  marked  by  sharp  con- 
flicts of  interests,  and  its  maintenance  requires  a 
continuous  balancing  of  seemingly  conflicting  in- 
terests. The  remarkable  advance  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  facilities  for  mass  communications  has 
made  the  balance  more  precarious— and  more  nec- 
essary. In  the  face  of  a  world-wide  trend  toward 
increasing  governmental  limitations  over  this 
freedom,  the  United  Nations  has  devoted  many 
meetings  over  the  past  2  years  to  the  task  of  pro- 
moting wider  international  recognition  of  and  re- 
spect for  freedom  of  information. 

The  Convention  on  the  International  Trans- 
mission of  News  and  the  Right  of  Correction 
adopted  May  13,  1949,  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  33  to  6  (the 
U.S.S.R.  group  of  states),  with  13  abstentions  is 
the  first  multilateral  attempt  to  promote  by  formal 
agreement  the  free  international  flow  of  news. 
It  is  not  yet  open  for  signature  pending  a  deci- 
sion by  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the 
disposition  of  another  proposed  convention,  the 
draft  convention  on  freedom  of  information. 

As  adopted,  the  Convention  constitutes  an  amal- 
gamation of  two  draft  conventions  sponsored  ini- 
tially by  the  United  States  and  French  delegations 
respectively  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  held  at  Geneva,  during 
March-April   1948.1    The  United   States   draft, 

1  See  the  "Final  Act,  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information",  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.  6/79,  Apr. 
22,  1948,  and  Department  of  State  publication  3150. 
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then  entitled  draft  convention  on  the  gatherii 
and  international  transmission  of  news,  now  fort 
the  first  part  of  the  Convention,  while  the  Fren 
draft,  originally  entitled  draft  convention  co 
cerning  the  institution  of  an  international  rig. 
of  correction,  forms  the  second  part. 

The  first  part  sets  forth  certain  basic  guar  ant  i 
for  information  agencies  and  correspondents  E 
contracting  states.  It  requires  such  states  to  ex]  ■ 
dite,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  immigrati) 
laws,  the  administrative  procedures  for  the  end 
residence,  travel,  and  egress  of  correspondents,  t 
protects  correspondents  against  expulsion  becai; 
of  what  they  may  have  reported  and  facility 
their  access  to  sources  of  news.  Most  importa 
it  provides  that  the  only  permissible  ground  H 
censorship  on  news  material  leaving  the  territcj 
of  a  state  is  that  based  on  laws  "relating  direcj 
to  national  defense." 

The  second  part  provides  that  a  contract]? 
state  which  alleges  that  "a  news  despatch  capa< 
of  injuring  its  relations  with  other  States  or 
national  prestige  or  dignity  ...  is  false  or  ci 
torted  .  .  ."  may  submit  its  version  of  the  fa< 
to  other  states  in  which  the  report  was  publish 
It  must  be  established  that  the  report  objected 
was  received  from  abroad.  Each  state  receivi 
such  a  version  of  facts  is  obliged  to  make  it  av] 
able  to  its  domestic  information  agencies  bin 
not  in  any  way  obliged  to  enforce  its  publican 
If  the  state  receiving  the  correction  fails  to  f u 
this  obligation  within  5  days,  the  state  issuing! 
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orrection  may  request  the  Secretary-General  of 
be  United  Nations  to  give  its  version  of  the  facts 
appropriate  publicity  through  the  information 
hannels  at  his  disposal  .  .  ." 


ENESIS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROPOSAL 

The  suggestion  that  an  attempt  be  made  by 
-eaty  to  promote  a  freer  international  flow  of  news 
riginated  with  the  American  press  itself,  and  the 
rst  draft  of  such  a  treaty  was  actually  prepared 
a  a  wholly  unofficial  basis  by  representatives  of 
le  press.  The  Department  of  State  then  assumed 
le  task  of  negotiating  the  agreement  interna- 
onally  in  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
es  and  with  the  constant  collaboration  of 
spresentatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion 
cture  industries. 

Chief  credit  for  the  promotion  of  intergovern- 
ental  agreements  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  the 
ee  international  flow  of  news  is  due  Kent  Cooper, 
:ecutive  director  and  general  manager  of  the 
ssociated  Press.  Mr.  Cooper's  campaign  for 
orld  freedom  of  information  dating  from  the 
id  of  World  War  I  culminated  in  the  adoption 
r  the  House  and  Senate  on  September  21,  1944, 

the   following  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 
•neurring),  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
asses  its  belief  in  the  world-wide  right  of  interchange 
news  by  news-gathering  and  distributing  agencies, 
lether  individual  or  associate,  by  any  means,  without 
icrimination  as  to  sources,  distribution,  rates,  or 
irges ;  and  that  this  right  should  be  protected  by  inter- 
tional  compact.3 

A.t  its  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  in 
}ril  1944  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
litors  had  already  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
m: 

lesolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
itors  strongly  urges  international  agreements  permit- 
g  direct  communication  between  each  and  every  nation 
the  world  wherever  feasible;  eliminating  conventions 
1  customs  which  prevent  utilization  of  any  advance  in 
science  of  communications;  removing  all  restrictions 
)osed  for  the  commercial  or  political  advantage  of  any 
ion  or  group  of  nations,  giving  to  the  press  correspond- 
jS  of  all  nations  equitable  access  to  the  available 
|imunications  facilities,  and  making  dominant  in  all 
iimunications   matters   the  principle  of   fostering   an 

S.  Con.  Res.  53,  by  Senator  Tom  Connally. 
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unrestricted  flow  of  news  and  information  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Communications 
authorized  by  the  Society,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  directors,  be  authorized  to  participate 
in  conferences  with  other  organizations  and  agencies  to 
implement  this  resolution. 

Welcoming  this  initiative,  William  Benton, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  late 
in  1946  asked  Eichard  J.  Finnegan,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  to  undertake  on  a  wholly  un- 
official basis  the  task  of  consulting  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture 
industries  with  a  view  to  making  some  concrete 
suggestions  on  how  the  United  States  might  best 
promote  the  freer  world  circulation  of  news.  The 
suggestion  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Finnegan,  with 
the  assistance  of  Warren  Pierce  of  the  Chicago 
Times  staff,  proceeded  to  consult  some  75  leaders 
in  these  industries.  On  the  basis  of  these  con- 
sultations Mr.  Finnegan  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  treaty,  which  was  circulated  for  com- 
ment to  4,000  persons  and  organizations.  The 
hundreds  of  replies  received  were  then  utilized  in 
preparing  the  final  "Draft  of  a  Treaty  on  Freedom 
of  Information"  (annex  A)  which  Mr.  Finnegan 
submitted  to  Mr.  Benton  on  July  22,  1947.3 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Mr.  Benton  ac- 
companying the  proposed  treaty,  Mr.  Finnegan 
said: 

I  consented  to  undertake  the  chore  because  for  many 
years  newspaper  men  had  been  hoping  that  Congress  and 
the  State  Department  would  get  busy  and  do  something  on 
the  subject.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  discussion  but  no 
action. 

The  sentiment  for  action  is  stronger  now  than  ever. 
Leaders  in  the  newspaper  and  other  media  feel  that  this 
is  one  of  those  important  subjects  that  is  so  much  above 
party  and  personality  differences  that  it  should  attract 
prompt,  unanimous  and  lasting  attention  in  both  Houses, 
as  well  as  in  the  State  Department. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  all  the  elements  of  private 
industry  to  agree  on  the  wording  of  such  a  document.  We 
think  we  have  covered  the  principles  on  which  all  agree. 

The  principles  are  such  as  could  be  used  within  the 
United  Nations  or  a  multilateral  convention  of  nations  or 

'  Others  who  contributed  substantially  to  the  final  draft 
were  Dr.  Quincy  Wright,  professor  of  international  law, 
University  of  Chicago,  John  O.  Levinson,  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  and  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Siebert,  head  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Illinois. 

editor's  note  :  The  annexes  to  this  article  will  be  printed 
when  this  article  is  reprinted  as  a  separate  publication 
at  an  early  date. 
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for  a  bilateral  agreement.     Right  now  it  is  felt  that  a 
start  should  be  made  with  a  bilateral  treaty.  .  .  . 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  unanimity 
among  the  communication  media  of  the  United  States 
that  we  should  enter  into  no  treaty  with  any  country 
on  any  terms  that  shrink  American  practice  one  jot.  We 
cannot  abridge  freedom  of  the  press  under  ^our  Constitu- 
tion ;  we  should  not  do  it  under  a  treaty  .  .  ." 


REVISION  OF  THE  DRAFT  TREATY 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  "Draft  of  a  Treaty  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation" was  next  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
Department  of  State,  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd 
A.  Free,  then  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's preparations  for  the  coming  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Freedom   of   Information. 
The  Department  decided  that  at  least  initially  the 
multilateral  approach  should  be  given  priority 
over  the  bilateral  approach  in  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  multilateral  negotiations  by 
the  Conference  and  in  keeping  with  United  States 
policy  to  support  and  work  through  the  United 
Nations  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  Department's  study  of  the 
draft,  and  after  consultation  with  such  other 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Department  of  National  Defense,  the 
treaty  was  modified  in  several  respects  (see  annex 
B  for  Department's  text) . 

Among  the  modifications  made  were : 

Article  1—Td.  order  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
convention  to  a  homogeneous  group  of  subjects,  the 
Department  of  State  omitted  general  magazine 
and  book  publishing  companies,  as  well  as  film 
organizations  other  than  newsreel  companies,  from 
the  definition  of  "Information  Agency."  By  con- 
fining the  agreement  to  news  materials,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  avoid  most  of  the  commercial  and  cultural 
problems  associated  with  information  materials  of 
a  more  general  nature.  More  important,  it  was 
felt  that  a  text  covering  information  agencies  other 


'  The  draft  treaty,  together  with  Mr.  Finnegan's  letter 
of  transmittal,  was  released  for  publication  by  the  De- 
partment on  Sept.  5,  1947;  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1947,  p. 
527. 
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than  those  engaged  purely  in  reporting  news 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  govern, 
ments  at  this  time. 

Article  £.— Whereas  the  Finnegan  draft  pro 
vided  that  "Correspondents  .  .  .  shall  have  fre« 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  territories  of  th. 
other  .  .  ."     The   Department's   revision,   howl 
ever,  took  into  account  the  fact  that  few,  if  anj 
states  appeared  ready  to  make  such  an  exception  t 
their  immigration  laws  and  provided  instead  tha 
".  .  .  States  shall  facilitate  the  entry  into  an 
exit  from  their  territories  of  foreign  corresponc 
ents  and  their  professional  equipment  in  a  maij 
ner  consistent  with  their  respective  laws  and  prt 
cedures,  and  shall  impose  no  special  or  unusuf.i 
restrictions  on  such  ingress  or  egress,  nor  upo,) 
the  transit  through  or  residence  in  their  territorill 
of  such  correspondents." 

Article  Jh— This  article,  intended  to  restrict  tlj 
censorship  of  outgoing  news,  was  strengthene 
and  broadened  somewhat  in  the  Department 
draft  (article  5)  by  providing  that  the  outgoiij 
copy  of  correspondents  should  be  permitted  egre, 
"...  without  censorship,  editing  or  delay  .  .  . 
instead  of  prohibiting  only  "...  censorshi 
deletion  or  editing  ..."  as  provided  in  the  Fi 
negan  draft.  The  Department  also  added  a  pr 
viso  to  the  effect  that  certified  correspondei 
should  be  informed  of  such  censorship  regulatio 
as  may  be  in  force. 

Articles  8  and  P.— In  articles  8  and  9  of  t 
Finnegan  draft  provision  was  made  for  imp1 
mentation,   or   enforcement,   machinery   in  ti 
stages:  (1)  A  fact-finding  "International  Inf( 
mation  Commission"  composed  of  representath- 
of  information  agencies  and  empowered  to  hei 
evidence  from  any  correspondent  or  informatu 
agency  alleging  an  injury  from  violation  of  tj 
treaty  and  to  publish  a  report  of  its  findings  a] 
majority  opinion;  and  (2)  Compulsory  jurisdj 
tion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
disputes    concerning   the   interpretation   of  1< 
treaty  not  settled  by  negotiation,  following  the 
suance  of  the  Commission's  report. 

The  Department's  draft  omitted  these  provisic 
largely  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  cs 
putes  arising  from  this  treaty,  likely  in  most  ca; 
to  be  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure  in  nature,  yfi 
suitable  for  reference  to  the  Court.  It  was  j 
that  a  fact-finding  procedure  along  the  lines  of  > 
Commission  mentioned  might  be  more  approprit 
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itself;  in  the  end,  it  was  decided  to  await  the 
ingestions  of  other  governments  at  the  coming 
iference. 

New  Department  Articles. — Among  the  more 
jnificant  of  the  new  articles  in  the  Department's 
aft,  in  addition  to  the  so-called  "formal  arti- 
is"  common  to  most  international  agreements, 
ire  (1)  a  provision  exempting  from  the  applica- 
m  of  the  agreement  those  correspondents  who, 
die  not  otherwise  admissible  into  the  territory 
a  state  under  its  immigration  laws,  are  never- 
sless  admitted  conditionally  pursuant  to  an 
reement  with  the  United  Nations  in  order  to 
per  the  proceedings  of  that  organization  (article 
) ;  and  (2)  a  provision  recognizing  that  this 
saty  would  not  exempt  correspondents  from 
;vs  for  the  protection  of  national  security 
rticle  11). 

Also  added  was  an  article  providing  for  a  right 
international  correction  (article  8)  under 
lich  a  state  alleging  that  a  correspondent  in  its 
•ritory  had  transmitted  a  false  or  distorted  re- 
rt  likely  to  injure  its  international  relations 
uld  submit  its  version  of  the  facts  to  the  govern- 
int  within  whose  territory  the  report  had  been 
blished.  The  government  receiving  such  a  cor- 
stion  would  be  obliged  to  make  it  available  to 
i  domestic  information  agencies.  No  compul- 
ry  publication  was  involved.  This  article  was 
ded  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  some  such 
oposal  was  bound  to  carry  at  the  Geneva  con- 
rence,  since  many  governments  were  expected 
demand  some  form  of  "protection"  in  return 
r  the  guaranties  they  were  requested  to  extend 
foreign  news  personnel. 

The  Department's  revision,  in  brief,  retained 
e  substance  of  the  Finnegan  draft  and  added 
e  minimum  governmental  safeguards  which 
rtually  all  states  were  expected  to  demand  at 
e  forthcoming  conference. 
That  the  revision  conformed  with  the  views  of 
nerican  news  personnel  was  demonstrated  when, 
iring  its  briefing  sessions  in  preparation  for  the 
inference  on  Freedom  of  Information,  the 
| nited  States  delegation  to  the  Conference  unani- 
|3usly  endorsed  the  revised  text  with  only  a  few 
jinor  language  changes.5 


UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  which  opened  at  Geneva,  March  23 
and  lasted  through  April  21,  1948,  was  successful 
beyond  expectation.  Convinced  by  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Soviet  delegations  that  Communist 
states  would  not  (and  indeed  could  not)  compro- 
mise in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  in- 
formation, the  great  majority  of  delegations  stood 
united  against  the  proponents  of  dangerous  "com- 
promises" on  basic  principles. 

The  Conference's  major  achievement  was  the 
drafting  of  three  proposed  conventions:  (1)  the 
draft  convention  on  the  gathering  and  interna- 
tional transmission  of  news,  proposed  by  the 
United  States ;  (2)  the  draft  convention  concern- 
ing the  institution  of  an  international  right  of 
correction,  sponsored  by  France  and  intended  to 
establish  a  procedure  under  which  governments 
may  obtain  publicity  for  official  corrections  of  al- 
legedly false  news  reports  which  affect  their  in- 
ternational relations;  and  (3)  the  draft  conven- 
tion on  freedom  of  information,  submitted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  intended  to  provide  a  guar- 
anty to  all  the  nationals  of  contracting  states  of 
freedom  of  expression  as  well  as  freedom  to  seek 
and  receive  information  from  all  sources.  The 
Conference  also  adopted  over  40  resolutions  con- 
cerning freedom  of  information  and  provided  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  clarifying  some  of  the 
propaganda  issues  which  becloud  East-West 
relations.6 

In  this  propitious  atmosphere  the  United  States 
draft  convention  fared  unexpectedly  well  (see 
annex  C  for  Conference  text) .     Substantive  modi- 


i'The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Free- 
in  of  Information  included  the  following:  William 
nton,  former  Assistant  Secretary,  Chairman ;  Sevellan 


Brown,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Providence  Journal ;  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor ;  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  Harvard  Law  School;  Harry  Martin,  presi- 
dent, American  Newspaper  Guild ;  Walter  A.  Graebner, 
European  director,  Time-Life  International ;  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vice  president,  Houston  Post;  Frank 
McCarthy,  Manager,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Howard  K.  Smith,  chief  European  correspondent, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company ;  and  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent, American  Minister  to  Switzerland.  During  the 
Conference  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press 
Association,  served  as  an  unofficial  consultant  to  the 
delegation. 

8  See  "Report  of  the  United  States  Delegates,  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information,"  De- 
partment of  State  publication  3150. 
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fications  made  at  the  Conference  were  limited  to 
the  following : 

Article  4  (article  3  in  the  Conference  text) — 
The  United  States  draft  provided  that  "The  Con- 
tracting States  shall  not  deny  foreign  correspond- 
ents access  to  all  places  and  news  sources  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  most  favored  foreign  corre- 
spondents or  the  correspondents  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation."  The  Conference  strengthened  this 
provision  by  modifying  it  to  read  "The  Contract- 
ing States  shall  permit  and  encourage  the  widest 
possible  access  to  news  official  and  non-official,  for 
all  foreign  correspondents  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  national  correspondents  and  shall  not  discrim- 
inate among  foreign  correspondents  as  regards 
such  access." 

Article  5  (article  4  in  the  Conference  draft) — 
The  anticensorship  article  was  also  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  specific  procedure  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  limit  allowed  censors,  the  cable 
charges  to  be  levied  on  censored  dispatches,  etc.  in 
cases  where  states  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
peacetime  censorship  for  the  protection  of  national 
military  security. 

Article  15  (article  14  in  the  Conference  text)— 
Among  the  formal  articles  which  the  Department 
had  added  to  the  Finnegan  draft  was  a  provision 
for  extending  the  Convention  to  non-self-govern- 
ing territories,  where  foreign  correspondents  have 
from  time  to  time  encountered  serious  obstacles. 
Drawn  up  after  long  and  careful  study,  this  arti- 
cle was  deliberately  framed  in  compromise  terms. 
Although  in  accordance  with  United  States  prac- 
tice the  Department  would  have  preferred  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  the  Convention  to 
all  the  non-self-governing  territories  of  each 
metropolitan  state  adhering  to  the  agreement,  the 
proposed  draft  took  into  account  the  fact  that  such 
colonial  powers  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  would  be  unable 
to  accept  such  a  provision.  Because  the  colonial 
territories  of  these  states  enjoy  varying  degrees 
of  self-government,  in  some  cases  their  prior  con- 
sent is  required  before  they  can  be  bound  by  an 
international  obligation  undertaken  by  the  met- 
ropolitan state. 

At  the  Conference,  the  United  States  proposal 
was  subjected  to  a  veritable  crossfire  of  criticism. 
The  metropolitan  states  found  it  unacceptable 
stating  that,  although  it  took  into  account  the 


status  of  fully  self-governing  territories,  it  eva| 
the  problem  of  partly  self-governing  territou 
i.e.  self-governing  in  respect  of  some  of  the  matlj 
covered  by  the  Convention  (such  as  entry,  cemi 
ship,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  numi 
of  representatives  of  the  traditionally  "aii 
colonial"  states  (for  example,  India,  most  of  i 
Middle  East,  and  most  of  Latin  America)  :j 
that  the  United  States  proposal  provided  too  ma 
loopholes  for  colonial  powers.  Finally, 
U.S.S.K.  group  of  states  seized  this  opporturs 
to  embarrass  the  colonial  powers  and,  ignoring 
constitutional  considerations,  demanded  automs 
application  of  the  agreement  to  territories, 
only  without  their  prior  consent,  but  presuma 
even  against  their  will! 

The  compromise  which  was  finally  evolved 
the  United  States  delegation  and  narro' 
adopted  by  the  Conference  (after  the  reject 
by  a  one  vote  majority  of  a  fully  automatic  i 
mula  sponsored  by  Poland)  obliged  the  Contra 
ing  State  to  "seek  immediately  the  consent  of  ^i 
such  territories,"  but  provided  that  "A  S§ 
party  to  the  present  Convention  may  at  the  t 
of  its  accession  thereto  or  at  any  time  the 
after  .  .  .  declare  that  the  present  Convent 
shall  extend  to  any  of  the  territories  for  the  int 
national  relations  of  which  it  is  responsible  .  .  J 

New  Article. — The  Conference  also  made  a  v. 
ful  addition  in  the  form  of  an  article  to  prot: 
correspondents  against  arbitrary  expulsion.  ! 
provision  of  this  nature  had  been  omitted  fri 
the  United  States  draft  (as  well  as  in  the  ba 
Finnegan  draft)  because  of  doubt  as  to  the  util] 
of  such  a  provision  when  coupled,  as  it  woi: 
necessarily  have  to  be,  with  a  parallel  statemi 
of  the  state's  ultimate  authority  to  limit  the  st; 
of  any  resident  alien.  However,  the  Conferee 
formula  (submitted  by  the  delegation  of  1i 
United  Kingdom)  appeared  to  avoid  this  di 
culty  in  large  part  by  stating  that : 

The  Contracting  States,  while  recognizing  that  forei 
correspondents  must  conform  to  the  laws  in  force  in 
countries  in  which  they  are  operating,  agree  that  forei 
correspondents  legally  admitted  into  their  territori 
shall  not  be  expelled  on  account  of  any  lawful  exerci 
of  their  right  to  seek,  receive  or  impart  information! 
opinion  (article  5). 

Thus  revised,  the  United  States  draft  convt 
tion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  28  in  favor,  6  agaiil 
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he  Soviet  bloc),  and  2  abstentions.  That  a  con- 
irence  of  over  50  nations  could  agree  so  closely 
ith  the  views  of  the  United  States  encouraged 
le  United  States  delegation  to  believe  they  had 
iven  expression  to  a  strong  belief  in  the  necessity 
id  desirability  of  reducing  the  many  national 
irriers  to  the  free  flow  of  news. 
Yet,  in  partial  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
icountered  in  the  subsequent  consideration  of 
is  convention  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
1  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
ons,  it  is  important  to  note  the  rather  unusual 
rcumstances  which  contributed  to  this  success, 
irst,  and  perhaps  foremost,  was  the  sense  of 
lity  among  a  large  majority  of  the  delegations 
hich  saw  in  this  Conference  an  opportunity 
check  Soviet  propaganda  claims.  Moreover, 
ie  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  which  had 
icurred  only  6  weeks  before,  provided  a  fresh 
:ample  of  the  destruction  of  the  free  press  by  a 
ommunist  government.  Then  too,  a  majority  of 
e  delegates  were  representatives  of  press,  radio, 
id  film  organizations  and  shared  a  certain  pro- 
ssional  point  of  view,  sometimes  at  variance  with 
e  official  position  of  their  governments.  Finally, 
as  convention  was  one  of  three  drafted  at  the 
onf  erence.  The  other  two  tended  more  nearly  to 
fleet  a  governmental  (as  distinct  from  a  profes- 
onal)  point  of  view  and  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
me  delegations,  to  be  considered  as  complemen- 
ry  to  the  first  convention. 

The  second  draft  considered  was  a  French  pro- 
)sal  for  the  institution  of  an  international  right 
:  official  correction.  As  first  presented  this  pro- 
>sal  dealt  not  only  with  a  right  of  correction, 
it  also  with  the  establishment  of  an  "interna- 
3nal  information  council"  and  the  creation  of 
i  "international  press  card."  The  latter  two  sub- 
lets were  quickly  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  con- 
ierable  opposition,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
xench  proposal  was  revised  considerably  and 
nited  somewhat  in  scope  before  it  was  resub- 
itted  by  the  French.7 

In  its  revised  form  the  French  proposal  would 
jive  provided  a  "right  of  correction  ...  to  every 
lovernment  of  a  State  signatory  .  .  .  which  re- 
jirds  as  false  or  distorted  and  likely  to  interfere 
ith  international  understanding  a  report  pub- 
med  by  a  news  enterprise  of  another  country 
|  •  when  that  report  contains  facts  concerning 

j7  See  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.ff/C.1/32,  Apr.  10, 1948. 
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the  functions  or  activities  either  of  the  said  gov- 
ernment or  of  government  officials  or  of  persons 
holding  a  public  office  or  of  a  public  authority  in 
the  countries  where  the  said  government  exercises 
its  authority. 

The  Government  concerned  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
tracting State  in  whose  territory  the  report  was  published 
by  one  or  more  newspapers  or  periodicals,  or  by  a  radio 
broadcast,  a  communique"  giving  the  version  of  the  facts 
which  it  affirms  to  be  correct  (article  1). 

A  communique"  may  only  be  issued  in  respect  of  reports 
which  consist  strictly  of  information  [i.e.  excluding 
opinion]  .  .  .   (article  2). 

Article  3  provided  that  a  state  receiving  such  a 
communique  would  be  obliged  to  make  it  "avail- 
able to  the  news  enterprises  functioning  on  the 
territory  where  it  exercises  its  authority  .  .  .  and 
provide  facilities  for  its  dissemination  by  the 
normal  means  and  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure customary  for  the  publication  of  reports  on 
international  affairs."  Each  state  could  fulfill  its 
obligation  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Article  4  further  provided  that  if  the  state  re- 
ceiving a  communique  failed  within  five  days  to 
fulfill  its  obligation,  "the  Government  exercising 
the  right  of  correction  may  submit  the  said  com- 
munique to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  who  shall  .  .  .  give  it  all  necessary 
publicity." 

The  United  States  delegation,  which  had 
already  submitted  as  a  counterproposal  the  orig- 
inal article  8  on  the  right  of  correction  from  the 
draft  convention  on  the  gathering  and  inter- 
national transmission  of  news,  now  resubmitted 
its  proposal  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
French  draft.  These  amendments  had  the  fol- 
lowing main  objectives:  (1)  To  limit  the  scope 
and  sharpen  the-  provisions  of  the  French  pro- 
posal in  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  its 
being  turned  into  an  endless  and  self-defeating 
propaganda  mill ;  and  (2)  To  bring  it  into  greater 
conformity  with  the  United  States-sponsored 
convention  as  to  subject  matter  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  amalgamate  the  two  and  thus  to  satisfy 
the  rather  large  group  of  delegations  which  had 
criticized  the  United  States  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  it  granted  "privileges"  to  correspondents  but 
did  not  afford  adequate  "protection"  to  govern- 
ments. 

Thus  the  United  States  amendments  limited  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  correction  to  reports  trans- 
mitted by  foreign  correspondents  from  within  the 
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territory  of  the  complaining  state,  rather  than 
permitting  such  a  state  to  present  a  communique 
concerning  any  report  of  domestic  origin  which 
had  appeared  in  the  domestic  press,  or  in  respect 
of  reports  transmitted  from  a  country  other  than 
the  one  issuing  the  communique.  These  amend- 
ments avoided  the  distinction  made  in  the  French 
proposal  between  reports  containing  only  factual 
information  and  those  containing  opinion,  on  the 
ground  that  often  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish conclusively  between  the  two  and  the  end 
result  would  only  be  to  introduce  another  source 
of  dispute.  Finally,  the  amendments  clarified 
the  obligation  assumed  by  the  state  receiving  a 
communique  by  providing  that  it  "should  facili- 
tate its  dissemination  through  the  customary 
channels  in  accordance  with  its  usual  procedure 
for  releasing  news  concerning  international  af- 
fairs." Other  amendments,  mainly  of  a  drafting 
nature,  were  submitted  by  other  delegations. 

The  draft  convention  concerning  the  institution 
of  an  international  right  of  correction  as  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  33  to  7  incorporated  the 
United  States  amendments,  with  one  exception: 
Because  the  Conference  was  convinced  that  a 
foreign  correspondent  can  easily  arrange  to  have 
a  particular  dispatch  filed  from  a  country  other 
than  the  one  in  which  he  is  stationed,  it  rejected 
the  United  States  proposal  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  correction  to  reports  transmitted  by  a 
correspondent  from  the  territory  of  the  contract- 
ing state  wishing  to  issue  a  communique.  In  the 
end,  moreover,  the  French  draft  was  not  merged 
with  the  draft  on  the  gathering  and  international 
transmission  of  news  because  the  French  delega- 
tion declined  to  authorize  the  merger. 

In  its  report,  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Conference  said  of  this  draft  convention : 

No  power  to  compel  publication  is  contemplated  at 
either  the  national  or  international  level.  The  United 
States  Delegates  look  upon  this  convention  as  a  legiti- 
mate attempt  to  provide  a  remedy  for  false  or  distorted 
reporting,  thoroughly  consistent,  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information.     .     .     .8 

As  its  final  action,  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  requested  all  governments  which  had 
been  invited  to  participate  to  forward  their  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  draft  conventions  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  asked 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  to  examine  the  conventions  in  the  light  of 


such  comments  and  thereafter  to  submit  them| 
the  General  Assembly.9 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 
SEVENTH  SESSION 

When  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  met 
July  1948  for  its  seventh  session,  it  had  before 
a  number  of  comments  from  governments.10 
an  effort  to  expedite  the  Council's  considerate 
of  the  three  Conventions,  the  delegations  of  i 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  Sta1 
as  original  sponsors  of  the  drafts,  conferred 
formally  and,  taking  into  account  such  comme 
of  other  governments  as  conformed  with  tb 
views,  prepared  a  proposal  for  a  revision  of  I 
draft  conventions  on  the  gathering  and  inter- 
tional  transmission  of  news  u  and  the  institut 
of  an  international  right  of  correction.12  Lack 
time  prevented  consultation  concerning  the  th 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information.  1 
Ecosoc  referred  the  draft  conventions  to  its  Co 
mittee  on  Human  Rights,  a  committee  of  : 
whole. 

The  tripartite  proposal  for  a  revision  of 
newsgathering  convention  embodied  relativ 
few  significant  modifications  of  substance  in 
Conference  text.  Two  verbal  changes,  import;! 
because  of  the  lengthy  debate  to  which  they  lai 
gave  rise  in  the  General  Assembly,  applied  to  \ 
entire  text:  (1)  Several  governments  had 
serted  that  the  Conference  definition  of  a  "f ore  i 
correspondent"  as  "an  individual  employed  by: 
information  agency,  or  a  national  of  a  Contract  j 
State,  who  in  either  case  is  regularly  engaged: 
the  collection  and  reporting  of  news  (includi 
opinion)  to  the  general  public,  and  who  is  a  hoLi 
of  a  valid  passport  identifying  him  as  a  coi: 
spondent  .  .  ."  was  defective  since  in  their  us;j 
the  term  "foreign  correspondent"  applied  to  A 
correspondent  engaged  in  covering  foreign  affa 
whether  or  not  he  was  stationed  abroad  andi 
was  not  clear  why  an  identifying  passport  4 


A  II  tr  p.  10. 


'  See  Res.  No.  43,  "Final  Act  United  Nations  Confer*! 
on  Freedom  of  Information",  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.6I 
Apr.  22,  1948. 

10  For  comments,  see  U.N.  doc.  E/856,  July  21,  1948,  i 
addenda  thereto. 

11  See  U.N.  doc.  B/AC.27/W.21,  Aug.  5,  1948. 
a  See  U.N.  doc.  E/AC.27/W.22,  Aug.  6,  1948. 
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squired  when  a  correspondent  was  not  stationed 
jroad.  Accordingly,  the  word  "foreign"  was 
nitted  in  the  tripartite  text  and  it  was  specified 
lat  a  correspondent  required  the  identifying 
assport  when  he  was  outside  his  state.  (2)  In 
■der  to  make  more  explicit  the  fact  that  the  con- 
mtion  was  intended  to  confer  benefits  only  on 
^respondents  and  information  agencies  of  con- 
acting  states,  the  tripartite  text  added  the  quali- 
isation  "of  a  Contracting  State"  after  the  words 
;orrespondent"  and  "information  agency" 
iroughout  the  text. 

It  was  suggested  that  article  3,  providing  for 
:cess  to  news,  be  modified  in  the  light  of  com- 
ents  received  by  deleting  the  ambiguous  phrase 
rhe  widest  possible"  before  "access"  and  by  quali- 
;dng  the  proposed  national  treatment  to  be  ac- 
irded  to  correspondents  of  other  contracting 
ates  to  read  "so  far  as  possible  on  the  same  basis 
,;  for  its  own  correspondents  .  .  .  ."  It  was  felt 
tat,  although  foreign  correspondents  should  in 
sneral  have  equal  access  to  official  and  nonofficial 
urces  of  news,  some  provision  was  needed  to 
srmit  governments  in  exceptional  cases  to  hold 
'ickground  press  conferences  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
de  access  to  official  sources  of  news  only  for  na- 
onal  correspondents. 

Article  10,  reserving  to  contracting  states  the 
ght  to  make  and  enforce  laws  "for  the  protection 
:  national  security,"  was  found  to  be  in  conflict 
Ath.  article  4,  which  limited  censorship  on  out- 
bing  news  to  matters  relating  directly  to  "na- 
onal  military  security,"  since  article  10  might 
b  interpreted  as  overriding  article  4.  It  was 
leref ore  proposed  to  add  a  proviso  reading  "pro- 
ded  that  any  laws  and  regulations  relating  di- 
;ctly  to  the  maintenance  of  national  military 
curity  shall  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
"tide  4."  The  United  States  delegation  was  not 
■itisfied  with  this  text  and  reserved  its  right  to 
ropose  a  less  ambiguous  one  when  the  article 
'ime  up  for  discussion.  The  United  Kingdom 
^legation  reserved  its  right  to  propose  two  addi- 
jons  to  this  article :  a  clause  providing  for  deroga- 
on  from  the  convention  in  time  of  war  or  other 
'ublic  emergency  and  a  provision  for  the  compul- 
j>ry  jurisdiction  in  the  International  Court  of 
justice  to  settle  disputes  arising  under  the 
invention. 

i  Hard  pressed  by  a  crowded  agenda,  the  Com- 
mittee was  further  hampered  in  its  consideration 
;f  the  conventions  by  a  running  filibuster  on  the 


part  of  the  Soviet  representative  (Mr.  Pavlov), 
with  some  help  from  his  Polish  colleague,  and 
barely  managed  a  rather  hasty  revision  of  the 
newsgathering  convention  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  other  two  conventions  were  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  Having  no  time  to  consider  the 
proposed  revision  of  its  Committee,  the  Ecosoc 
decided  to  refer  it  to  the  General  Assembly  without 
endorsement  along  with  the  Conference  text  and 
the  remaining  proposals  of  the  Conference. 

The  proposed  revision  constituted  a  serious  de- 
parture from  the  Conference  text,  embodying 
several  restrictive  provisions  which  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  comments  of  governments.  Space 
limitations  preclude  even  a  brief  mention  of  the 
numerous  restrictive  proposals  which  were  rejected 
by  the  Committee  (some  of  which  were  revived 
later  in  the  General  Assembly  and  are  described 
later) ,  but  a  summary  of  those  which  were  adopted 
suffices  to  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  in  the 
Council's  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  change  was  made  in 
article  4,  greatly  widening  the  scope  of  permissible 
censorship  of  outgoing  dispatches.  Whereas  the 
Conference  text  permitted  censorship  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  "relating  directly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  military  security,"  the  Com- 
mittee (by  a  narrow  vote  of  8  to  7,  with  3 
abstentions)  decided  to  omit  the  limiting  word 
"military."  The  sweeping  range  of  "national 
security,"  of  course,  includes  not  merely  matters 
directly  relating  to  national  defense  but  also  any 
economic  or  political  information  which  a  govern- 
ment having  wide  powers  in  this  field  might  re- 
gard as  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  state  (in 
practice,  sometimes  interchangeable  with  "secur- 
ity of  the  administration"). 

The  changes  made  in  article  10,  the  article  reserv- 
ing state  powers,  were  almost  as  serious.  To  the 
Conference  text  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  referred 
only  to  the  power  of  a  state  to  apply  its  laws  and 
regulations  "for  the  protection  of  national  secur- 
ity" to  correspondents  despite  any  provision  of  the 
Convention,  the  Committee  added  "public  order." 
To  insure  governments  against  having  even  to 
consider  granting  any  benefits  to  certain  cor- 
respondents, a  provision  was  added  to  article  10 
enabling  a  contracting  state  to  "refuse  entry  into 
its  territory  to  any  particular  person  [and] 
.  .  .  to  restrict  the  period  of  his  residence 
therein,  provided  any  such  restriction  [i.e.  as  to 
residence]  does  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
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Article  5"  [which  protects  a  correspondent  against 
expulsion] . 

A  new  article  (article  11)  was  added  recognizing 
the  power  of  a  contracting  state  to  take  measures 
derogating  from  its  obligations  under  the  conven- 
tion "in  time  of  war  or  other  public  emergency." 
The  colonial  article  (article  14  in  the  Conference 
text ;  article  15  in  the  revised  Committee  text)  was 
also  weakened  slightly  by  the  inclusion  of  an  am- 
biguous qualification  which  would  enable  metro- 
politan states  to  take  into  account  "the  position  of 
each  territory  and  particularly  .  .  .  the  con- 
stitutional practices  applicable  thereto." 

The  agreed  revisions  suggested  in  the  tripartite 
proposal  were  also  adopted.  The  Committee, 
faced  with  a  choice  between  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
a  United  States-French  proposal  for  a  fact- 
finding committee,  was  unable  to  reach  a  decision 
concerning  implementation  machinery  and  de- 
cided to  refer  this  issue  to  the  General  Assembly 
without  any  recommendation. 

The  explanation  for  this  restrictive  tack  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  Up  to  this  point  the  impetus  for 
the  promotion  of  greater  freedom  to  report  news 
had  come  largely  from  the  professional  news- 
men themselves.  Now  the  wind  had  shifted  and 
governments  were  intervening  to  safeguard  what 
they  regarded  as  essential  governmental  authority. 
Contributing  factors  were  the  haste  with  which 
the  Committee  had  had  to  conduct  its  work 
and  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  Geneva 
conference,  the  Ecosoo  delegations  were  not  so 
well  informed  on  technical  matters  and  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  much  professional  advice. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

SECOND  PART  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSION 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  meeting 
at  Lake  Success  for  the  second  part  of  its  third 
session,  April  5  to  May  18, 1949,  assigned  the  task 
of  considering  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  to  its  Third  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural Matters.  There  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
lasting  for  weeks  nearly  every  one  of  the  58  dele- 
gations took  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views. 
The  draft  conventions  on  newsgathering  and  the 
right  of  correction  (particularly  the  former)  were 
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subjected  to  a  sentence  by  sentence  analysis  an  J 
were  voted  upon  an  article  at  a  time. 

Representing  the  United  States  in  the  Thir 
Committee  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  an 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  The  Christian  Scient 
Monitor;  Mr.-Canham  took  the  chair  at  most  of  tr. 
meetings. 

Under  the  instructions  from  the  Departmer 
of  State,  the  United  States  delegation  had  on 
paramount  objective  as  regards  the  newsgatherin 
convention,  namely  to  reestablish  the  principle  aj 
proved  by  the  Geneva  conference  that  the  sol 
permissible  ground  for  peace-time  censorship  c 
news  material  leaving  the  territory  of  a  Contract 
ing  State  is  that  provided  by  laws  relating  directl 
to  national  military  security.  If  it  failed  to  ot 
tain  agreement  on  this  point,  the  delegation  wa 
instructed  not  to  support  the  convention.  Othe 
important  modifications  in  the  Ecosoc  text  sougli 
by  the  United  States  were  (1)  a  more  forthrigri 
colonial  article;  (2)  provision  for  a  fact-findin 
committee  to  report  on  disputes  arising  under  th 
agreement;  (3)  the  deletion  of  the  paragraph  o 
article  9  which  authorized  a  state  to  deny  entr 
to  any  particular  person  or,  failing  this,  the  add: 
tion  of  a  clause  making  such  a  denial  permissibl 
only  if  based  on  grounds  other  than  that  the  pel 
son  is  a  correspondent. 

The  Committee  dealt  first  with  the  newsgathei 
ing  convention  and  next  with  the  proposed  righ 
of  reply  text.  The  Committee  decided  to  use  th 
Ecosoc  text  as  a  basis  for  its  discussion,  since  i 
was  felt  to  incorporate  the  latest  views  of  govern 
ments.  The  debate  centered  largely  around  sevei 
or  eight  key  issues — most  of  them  carried  ove: 
from  previous  discussions  at  the  Conference  an< 
at  the  Ecosoc,  and  now  debated  de  integro! 


What  Kind  of  Information? 

Broadest  in  scope  was  the  issue  of  the  kind 
"information"  which  the  convention  is  intende 
to  encompass.     This  question  was  posed  in  shar 
est  terms  by  a  series  of  amendments  proposed 
the  Polish  delegation,  which  had  apparently  beei 
designated  chief  "Soviet"  spokesman  on  this  topi< 
at  the  Assembly.     Two  of  these  proposals  are  par 
ticularly  expressive  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  free 
dom  of  information  as  it  has  lately  emerged  ir 
United  Nations  debates  scrubbed  and  disarminglj 
disguised     for     non-Soviet     consumption.    Ont 
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ould  have  qualified  the  definition  of  news  ma- 
Tial  in  article  1  by  adding — 

ad  which   is  neither   designed   nor   likely   to  provoke 

•  encourage  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace 

•  act  of  aggression,  and  that  is  not  intended  as  a  dis- 
■mination  of  false  or  distorted  reports  likely  to  injure 
iendly  relations  between  states." 

'he  other,  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  article  3, 
Dncerning  access  to  news  sources,  read : 

i  The  Contracting  States  shall,  in  the  interests  [sic]  of 
le  dissemination  of  conscientious  information,  grant  to 
ilegraphic  news  agencies,  radio  companies  and  news- 
ipers,  the  right  of  wide  access  to  sources  of  news  and 
i  facilities  for  communication  both  on  their  own  terri- 
iry  and  in  other  countries,  within  the  limits  compatible 
ith  the  interests  of  national  security. 
They  shall  also  elaborate  necessary  measures  for  ensur- 
ig  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  really  conscien- 
ous  and  objective  information." 

,  Based  on  the  Soviet  thesis  that  the  convention 
lould  be  designed  to  promote  the  circulation  not 
f  all  news,  but  only  of  "trustful"  or  "objective" 
^formation  which  does  not  injure  friendly  rela- 
ons  between  states,  these  amendments  would  ob- 
iously  have  permitted  a  contracting  state  to  ex- 
lude  from  the  application  of  the  convention  any 
laterial  which  in  its  view  was  considered  to  be 
ilse  or  distorted,  of  a  "war-mongering"  character 
r  otherwise  prejudicial  to  its  relations  with  other 
;;ates. 
The  first  amendment  is  part  of  the  continuing 
oviet  propaganda  drive,  first  announced  by  Mr. 
yshinsky  at  the  General  Assembly's  second  ses- 
on,  to  confuse  world  opinion  by  labeling  the 
United  States  press  in  particular  and  that  of  sev- 
ral  other  Western  states  in  general  as  desirous  of 
iciting  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sec- 
tid  amendment,  first  rejected  by  the  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  at  its  seventh  session  ( where  it  was 
ffered  by  the  U.S.S.R.  representative)  is  actually 
paraphrase  of  article  125  of  the  Constitution  of 
ie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which 
fuarantees  "freedom  of  speech"  and  "freedom  of 
|ie  press"  to  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but 
lakes  the  exercise  of  these  rights  explicitly  con- 
;  ngent  upon  "conformity  with  the  interests  of  the 
I  orking  people,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
ocialist  system  .  .  .  ",1B  Implied  in  the  Polish 
roposal  are  governmental  powers  to  insure  con- 
ormity  with  "the  interests  of  the  dissemination 


of  conscientious  information"  equivalent  to  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  press  review  and  censoring  activities. 
These  proposals  met  an  early  end  when  rejected 
by  overwhelming  votes  (only  the  Soviet  states  vot- 
ing in  favor  with  a  number  of  delegations  abstain- 
ing), but  their  ghosts  were  to  reappear  in  pro- 
posals, undoubtedly  differently  motivated,  offered 
by  other  delegations. 

Should  Correspondents  Be  Compelled 
To  Distribute  Official  Corrections? 

Many  delegations  insisted  that,  as  a  protection 
against  irresponsible  reporting,  the  convention 
should  contain  a  provision  compelling  correspond- 
ents accused  of  having  transmitted  erroneous 
reports  to  distribute  corrections  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment concerned.  Supporting  this  view,  sev- 
eral representatives  of  the  Arab  States  bitterly 
criticized  the  "pro-Zionist  falsehoods"  of  the 
United  States  press,  while  a  number  of  Latin 
American  delegations  spoke  of  a  need  to  correct 
"continuing  distortions"  about  their  countries,  and 
India  pointed  to  "gross  misrepresentations"  of 
her  religious  customs. 

The  Mexican  delegation  gave  concrete  expres- 
sion to  these  views  by  proposing  a  new  article 
which,  after  extensive  amendment  in  the  course 
of  debate,  read  as  follows : 

The  Contracting  States  agree  to  take  measures  to  en- 
sure that  their  information  agencies  and  correspondents 
distribute  through  their  customary  channels  any  com- 
munique" in  respect  of  dispatches  for  which  they  were 
originally  responsible,  remitted  to  them  by  the  Contract- 
ing State  directly  concerned  and  in  whose  territory  the 
news  dispatch  requiring  correction  originated.18 

Defending  his  proposal,  the  Mexican  delegate, 
Mr.  Noriega,  explained  that  as  now  worded  it  did 


. 


I  u  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/416,  Apr.  7,  1949. 
J  u  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/433,  Apr.  11,  1949. 
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"  As  printed  in  the  "Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics",  published  by  the  American  Russian 
Institute,  article  125  reads : 

In  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  working  people, 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  socialist  system,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  by  law: 

a )  freedom  of  speech  ; 

b)  freedom  of  the  press ; 

c)  freedom  of  assembly,  including  the  holding  of  mass 
meetings ; 

d)  freedom  of  street  processions  and  demonstrations. 
These  civil  rights  are  ensured  by  placing  at  the  disposal 

of  the  working  people  and  their  organizations  printing 
presses,  stocks  of  paper,  public  buildings,  the  streets,  com- 
munications facilities  and  other  material  requisites  for 
the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

"  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/470/rev.  1. 
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not  compel  publication  but  merely  distribution  of 
corrections.  This  article,  he  said,  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  people  as  well  as  large  information 
agencies  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, and  to  enable  governments  to  counteract 
reports  prejudicial  to  the  honor  or  national  pres- 
tige of  states  or  to  their  international  relations. 
In  reply  to  those  representatives  who  had  stated 
that  their  governments  had  no  authority  to  en- 
force such  a  provision,  he  stated  that  they  could 
acquire  such  authority  by  accepting  the  conven- 
tion and  that  only  if  they  did  would  the  conven- 
tion be  acceptable  to  a  number  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions.17 

The  proposal  was  strongly  attacked  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Belgian,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  Canadian,  and  other  delega- 
tions. After  pointing  out  that  this  proposal,  by 
making  the  convention  unacceptable  to  a  num- 
ber of  states,  would  nullify  even  the  much  more 
limited  and  carefully  drawn  right  of  official  cor- 
rection which  was  already  before  the  Committee 
in  the  form  of  the  French  proposal,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt stated  the  United  States  position  as  follows : 

The  provisions  we  have  already  adopted  limit  the  right 
of  correction  to  cases  of  false  or  distorted  reports  which 
are  likely  to  injure  friendly  relations  between  States  or 
national  prestige  and  dignity.  The  Mexican  proposal  is 
not  so  limited.  Under  it  a  Contracting  State  could  de- 
mand that  correspondents  and  information  agencies 
accept  and  distribute  any  corrections  handed  to  them  by 
any  signatory  government.  There  is  no  provision  that  the 
original  report  must  be  false  or  distorted;  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  the  report  be  one  capable  of  injuring  interna- 
tional relations  or  even  national  prestige  and  dignity.  By 
its  very  wording,  it  requires  that  information  agencies 
and  correspondents  accept  and  distribute  any  and  all 
corrections  requested  by  the  State  in  which  the  report 
originated  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  .  .  . 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  proposal 
is  not  only  undesirable  but  unacceptable.  My  Govern- 
ment under  its  Constitution  would  have  no  power  to 
compel  American  correspondents  or  information  agencies 
to  accept  or  observe  the  obligations  involved.  We  can- 
not agree  to  compel  correspondents  or  information  agen- 
cies to  accept  or  distribute  official  corrections  handed 
them  by  other  governments.18 

The  proposed  new  article  was  put  to  the  vote 
in  three  parts  at  the  request  of  several  delegations. 
The  first  part  was  rejected  by  a  tie  vote,  21  in  favor 

"  For  a  fuller  summary  of  the  Mexican  position  see 
U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/SR198,  Apr.  25,  1948,  pp.  2  and  11. 

"  See  press  release  608,  of  Apr.  22,  1949,  issued  by  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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to  21  against,  with  5  abstentions,  and  the  remair 
ing  parts  were  defeated  by  votes  of  23  to  17  ani 


24  to  19 


What  is  the  "Duty"  of  a  Correspondent? 

A  third  major  issue  arose  over  the  attempt  mad 
to  define  the  role  of  a  correspondent  and  to  pre 
scribe  a  standard  of  proper  conduct  for  him.  Tk| 
Mexican  delegation,  with  strong  support  amon 
other  Latin  American  delegations,  those  of  th 
Middle  East,  India,  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  spoi 
sored  an  amendment  to  add  the  following  to  art 
cle  9  of  the  Ecosoc  text : 

It  is  the  duty  of  information  agencies  and  foreig 
correspondents  to  report  the  facts  without  discrimini 
tion,  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamei 
tal  freedoms,  to  further  international  understanding  an 
cooperation  and  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  ii 
ternational  peace  and  security." 

In  proposing  this  amendment  the  Mexican  del< 
gate  maintained  that  since  the  proposed  convei 
tion  granted  rights  and  privileges  to  corresponc 
ents  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  balanc 
between  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  corr< 
spondents.  It  was  not  sufficient,  he  added,  it 
state  these  merely  as  moral  obligations;  rath, 
they  must  be  of  a  legal  character  and  enforceab 
by  Contracting  States.20 

The  United  States  delegation,  supported  by  tr: 
delegations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherland 
Philippines,  Norway,  Uruguay,  and  seven 
others,  objected  strongly  to  the  proposal.  Speal 
ing  for  the  United  States  delegation,  Mr.  Canhai 
stated  that  although  the  United  States  believe 
firmly  in  the  basic  objective  of  this  proposal,  h 
government  could  never  agree  to  accept  it  as 
legal  obligation  in  respect  of  its  correspondeni 
or  those  of  any  other  country,  since  to  do  so  in 
plied  recognition  of  the  totalitarian  thesis  that  tr 
government  should  dictate  the  functions  of  tl 
press.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  context  c 
article  9,  this  amendment  would  permit  Contrac 
ing  States  to  deny  correspondents  the  benefits  c 
the  convention  merely  by  accusing  them  of  havin 
failed  to  comply  with  this  definition  of  their  fum 
tions.  He  added  that  even  as  a  statement  of  ' 
moral  obligation,  the  proposed  text  would  requi 


19  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/SR202,  Apr.  26,  p.  12. 

20  For  a  fuller  summary  of  the  Mexican  position  see  U. 
doc.  A/C.3/SR200,  Apr.  25,  1949,  p.  3  and  U.N.  do 
A/C.3/SR201,  Apr.  26,  1949,  p.  3. 
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nodification  to  make  it  clear  that  the  primary 
noral  responsibility  of  a  correspondent  is  purely 
ind  simply  to  seek  the  facts  and  report  them  as 
•omprehensively  and  objectively  as  possible  and 
:hat  the  other  ends  sought  in  the  Mexican  proposal 
lowed  from  this  responsibility. 

Despite  this  forceful  opposition,  the  Mexican 
.mendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  24  to  15,  with 
0  abstentions.21  In  a  renewed  effort  to  defeat 
his  amendment  and  to  salvage  the  convention, 
most  of  the  delegations  which  had  opposed  the 
mendment  thereupon  stated  that  they  could  not 
upport  the  convention  with  this  amendment  and 
rged  other  delegations  to  join  them  in  rejecting 
rticle  9  as  amended  in  its  entirety.  The  article 
ras  adopted,  however,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  17,  with 
abstentions. 

At  this  point  the  French  delegation  announced 
bat  it  would  seek  to  work  out  some  form  of  com- 
romise  in  order  to  save  the  convention  and  urged 
thers  to  join  in  this  effort.  Accepting  this  sug- 
estion,  representatives  of  the  delegations  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  Peru,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
le  United  States  met  informally  with  the  French 
)  explore  the  possibility  of  working  out  an  ac- 
jptable  solution.  While  the  Third  Committee 
mtinued  its  discussion  of  other  portions  of  the 
invention,  this  group  struggled  with  the  seem- 
igly  insuperable  task  of  reconciling  completely 
ivergent  views.  Although  his  delegation  was 
repared  to  accept  compulsory  correction,  the 
ranch  member  acted  as  an  impartial  arbiter.  In 
le  course  of  twenty-odd  meetings,  several  com- 
romises  were  accepted  one  day,  only  to  be  rejected 
le  next.  Finally,  however,  an  acceptable  solu- 
on  was  evolved  by  turning  both  of  the  disputed 
repositions  into  preambular  language,  but  plac- 

"The  vote,  taken  by  roll  call,  is  significant  as  a  general 
idication  of  the  prevailing  attitude  of  governments  to- 
ard  the  problem  of  freedom  vs.  responsibility  by  law. 
i  Favor:  Liberia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Saudi  Ara- 
a,  Siam,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan, 
Pgentina,  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Jlombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslavakia,  Dominican  Republic, 
mador,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
id  Iraq.  Against:  Lebanon,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
srway,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
niterl  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Australia, 
?lgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Greece.  Abstaining: 
ikistan,  Poland,  Turkey,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Chile, 
una,  Costa  Rica,  France,  and  India.  (U.N.  Doc. 
'C.3/SR202,  Apr.  26,  1949,  p.  12.) 
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ing  the  new  language  at  the  head  of  the  operative 
article  which  deals  with  the  right  of  official  cor- 
rection at  the  governmental  level. 

The  Third  Committee  then  reconsidered  its  pre- 
vious vote  and  adopted  the  compromise  proposal 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  after  the  Soviet  bloc  had 
protested  strongly  against  what  it  described  as  a 
"maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  coerce  smaller  delega- 
tions." The  compromise  appears  in  article  IX 
of  the  final  text  (see  annex  D  for  Assembly  text) 
as  follows  : 

Recognizing  that  the  professional  responsibility  of  cor- 
respondents and  information  agencies  requires  them  to 
report  facts  without  discrimination  and  in  their  proper 
context  and  thereby  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  to  further  international  under- 
standing and  co-operation  and  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security, 

Considering  also  that  as  a  matter  of  professional  ethics, 
all  correspondents  and  information  agencies  should,  in  the 
case  of  news  despatches  transmitted  or  published  by  them 
and  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  false  or  distorted, 
follow  the  customary  practice  of  transmitting  through  the 
same  channels,  or  of  publishing,  corrections  of  such 
despatches,  .  .  . 

In  addition,  a  provision  was  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  next  paragraph  of  this  article  requiring  gov- 
ernments which  have  received  an  official  correction 
from  other  governments  to  forward  it  to  the  cor- 
respondent or  agency  concerned  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  correct  the  dispatch  in  question. 

To  What  Extent  is  Censorship 
of  Outgoing  News  Permissible? 

The  delimitation  of  the  permissible  scope  of 
censorship  in  peacetime  of  news  dispatches  leaving 
a  contracting  state  gave  rise  to  a  paradoxical 
debate.  Almost  every  non-Soviet  delegation  re- 
pudiated any  intention  of  wanting  to  resort  to 
peacetime  censorship  and  agreed  that  it  should  be 
permitted  only  on  grounds  of  military  security. 
Yet  many  of  the  same  delegations  fought  for  the 
inclusion  of  provisions  which  would  have  validated 
peacetime  censorship  on  grounds  as  broad  as 
"public  order"  and  even  "national  prestige  and 
dignity"— despite  the  fact  that  the  convention  in 
no  way  affects  existing  governmental  authority  to 
censor  incoming  news  or  any  other  news  for  do- 
mestic publication ! 

The  drive  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Ecosoc 
Committee  and  limit  censorship  to  grounds  of  na- 
tional military  security  was  led  by  the  United 
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States  delegation.  A  number  of  delegations 
which  had  favored  the  wider  formula  of  "national 
security"  were  now  satisfied  that  essential  emer- 
gency governmental  powers  were  amply  safe- 
guarded by  other  articles.  Still  others  agreed 
that  the  Ecosoc  formula  was  too  loose  but  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  military 
security.  To  resolve  these  doubts  the  Australian 
delegation  suggested  that  the  term  "national  de- 
fense security"  be  employed.  The  United  States 
delegation  then  proposed  the  deletion  of  the 
troublesome  words  "military"  and  "security,"  Mr. 
Canham  giving  the  following  interpretation  of 
"national  defense" : 

Several  delegations  have  spoken  to  us  about  some  diffi- 
culties and  ambiguities  they  encountered  in  the  phrase 
"national  military  security."  Some  of  them  have  told 
us  that  in  various  translations  this  might  carry  the  im- 
pression that  it  applied  to  the  army  rather  than  to  naval, 
air,  or  other  forms  of  security.  We  have  not  wished  to 
be  unyielding  or  uncooperative  on  this  point,  and  so 
another  synonymous  form  of  words  has  come  to  our 
minds  which  I  would  set  before  you.  ...  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  suggestion  is  almost  identical  with  that 
handed  in  as  a  formal  amendment  by  the  Australian 
Delegation  today.  They  have  suggested  the  words 
"national  defense  security."  We  were  prepared  to  sug- 
gest as  a  synonym  for  the  words  "national  military  secu- 
rity" the  words  "national  defense"  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  one  word  simpler  than  the  Australian  formula  and 
from  our  point  of  view  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  better 
translation,  merely  a  better  form  of  words  than 
"national  military  security."  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  two  phrases  are  intended  to  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing  .  .  .  M 

The  proposal  proved  acceptable,  and  the  Com- 
mittee voted  28  to  8,  with  12  abstentions,  to  limit 
censorship  to  laws  and  regulations  "relating 
directly  to  national  defense." 

Unfortunately,  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  de- 
cisive resolution  of  the  issue  was  later  seen  to  be 
but  the  opening  phase  of  a  complicated  and 
strongly  contested  battle.  A  number  of  delega- 
tions, it  turned  out,  had  voted  for  this  limitation 
of  governmental  powers  at  this  point  in  the  con- 
vention because  of  the  overriding  reservation  of 
emergency  governmental  authority  contained  in 
later  articles.  The  real  test  came  when  proposals 
were  made  to  limit  some  of  these  reservations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  article  9  of  the  Ecosoc 
draft,    which    American    press    correspondents 

*  See  press  release  603  of  Apr.  18,  1949  issued  by  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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promptly  labeled  the  "States  Eights"  article,  n 
served  to  contracting  states  the  right,  amon, 
others,  "to  make  and  enforce  laws  and  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  national  security  and  publi 
order"  despite  any  other  provision  of  the  conven 
tion.  Quite  clearly  this  phrasing  could  includ 
the  right  to  censor  outgoing  news  dispatches  i 
laws  for  the  protection  of  national  security  an 
public  order  so  provided.  The  Mexican  dek 
gation  sought  to  add  a  further  ground,  namel 
"national  prestige  and  dignity,"  which  was  with 
drawn,  however,  without  vote.  Accordingly  th 
United  States  delegation  moved  the  addition  o 
the  following  qualifying  proviso : 

No  Contracting  State  shall,  however,  impose  censorshi 
in  peacetime  of  news  material  leaving  its  territory  excej 
on  grounds  of  national  defense,  and  then  only  in  a< 
cordance  with  Article  4  [article  VII  in  final  text]. 

After  a  lively  debate,  the  proviso  was  adopted  b 
a  vote  of  31  to  8,  with  8  abstentions. 

But  the  decisive  test  came  when  an  attempt  wa 
made  to  resolve  an  obvious  conflict  between  th 
draft  convention  and  the  provisions  of  article  2 
of  the  international  telecommunication  conventio 
of  Atlantic  City,  1947,  which  reserves  to  contract 
ing  states  an  absolute  right  of  stoppage  as  regard 
any  messages  "which  may  appear  dangerous  to  th 
security  of  the  state  or  contrary  to  their  laws,  t 
public  order  or  to  decency."  This,  of  course,  i 
censorship  in  its  most  drastic  form.  Since  vii 
tually  every  member  state  of  the  United  Nation; 
including  the  United  States,  has  adhered  eithe 
to  this  Atlantic  City  convention  or  to  the  earlie 
Madrid  version  which  contains  a  similar  provisioi 
any  signatory  of  these  telecommunication  conver 
tions  would  be  faced  with  apparently  contra 
dictory  obligations  in  respect  of  its  right  to  cer 
sor  outgoing  news  if  it  also  adhered  to  the  news 
gathering  agreement. 

This  conflict  had,  of  course,  been  evident  sine 
the  newsgathering  draft  was  first  suggested,  bu 
the  United  States  had  considered  that  the  ordinar 
rules  of  treaty  interpretation  would  apply,  tha 
is  as  between  two  equally  valid  conventions  con 
taining  specific  provisions  regarding  the  trans 
mission  of  news  material,  the  later  conventio 
would  govern  among  those  states  which  adhere 
to  both.  When,  however,  a  large  number  of  dele 
gations  stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  abrogat 
any  of  their  rights  under  the  telecommunicatio 
conventions,  the  United  States  delegation  decide 
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o  propose  the  following  provision  to  make  ex- 
»licit  its  interpretation  of  the  relation  between 
he  conventions : 

Each  Contracting  State  agrees  not  to  avail  itself  so  far 
s  other  parties  to  this  Convention  are  concerned  of  its 
ight  to  stop  any  telecommunication  or  to  suspend  inter- 
ational  telecommunication  services  afforded  by  the  Inter- 
ational  Telecommunication  Convention  currently  in  force 
o  which  it  is  a  party  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with 
he  provisions  of  the  present  Convention.23 

In  the  ensuing  debate,  several  delegations  pro- 
ested  that  their  government  could  not  abrogate 
ights  granted  by  other  conventions  and  others 
rgued  that  it  was  not  proper  to  "amend"  an 
arlier  convention  in  this  manner.  The  Belgian 
elegation,  while  not  disagreeing  in  principle  with 
lie  United  States,  and  agreeing  that  the  United 
itates  proposal  would  not  constitute  an  "amend- 
lent"  of  the  telecommunication  conventions, 
evertheless  believed  that  the  proper  course  to 
ike  was  to  agree  that  the  telecommunication  con- 
ention  required  formal  amendment  and  mean- 
'hile  to  abide  by  its  provisions.  To  sharpen  the 
isue,  the  delegation  of  Belgium  suggested  the  f  ol- 
>wing  formula,  which  was  formally  proposed  by 
tidia. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  preju- 
ce  the  rights  at  present  reserved  to  states  under  the 
iternational  Telecommunication  Convention  of  Atlantic 
ity,  1947.24 

After  several  days  delay  during  which  delega- 
ons  sought  instructions  from  their  governments, 
le  proposals  were  put  to  a  vote  and  both  were 
ijected,  the  United  States  formula  by  20  to  18, 
ith  6  abstentions  and  the  Belgian-Indian  formula 
f  19  to  16,  with  7  abstentions  !  Consequently,  no 
revision  concerning  the  discrepancy  between 
lese  agreements  appears  in  the  final  text  and  the 
Drmal  rule  of  treaty  interpretation  must  be  relied 
oon  in  case  of  a  dispute. 

The  long  and  sometimes  confused  debate  on  this 
sue  thus  resulted  in  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
any  censorship  of  outgoing  news  is  deemed  ab- 
>lutely  necessary,  it  must  be  confined  to  matters 
•vered  by  laws  relating  directly  to  national  de- 
nse and  cannot  be  imposed  on  grounds  of  na- 
onal  security,  or  public  order,  etc.  (see  annex 
,  articles  VII  and  XII). 

23  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/465/rev.  1,  Apr.  25, 1949. 
*  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/467,  Apr.  19, 1949. 


Does  The  Convention  Favor  The  Large 
Established  News  Agencies  Of  The  U.S.  And  U.K.? 

At  several  points  in  the  debate,  a  number  of  dele- 
gates remarked  that  their  governments  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  much  enthusiasm  for  a  con- 
vention which,  they  said,  would  consolidate  the 
dominant  position  of  the  well-established  and 
amply  financed  news  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  and  thereby  hamper  the 
development  of  their  own  agencies.  They  asked 
for  assurance  that  the  convention  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  contracting  states  from  providing  neces- 
sary assistance  to  their  own  news  agencies. 

The  United  States,  together  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  several  other  delegations,  pointed 
out  that  the  convention  had  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  right  of  contracting  states  to  develop  their 
own  agencies,  provided  they  did  not  resort  to  re- 
strictive practices  injurious  to  the  operations  of 
agencies  of  other  contracting  states. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  strong  support  for  the 
inclusion  of  explicit  guaranties  to  this  effect  and 
the  result  was  the  incorporation  of  three  provi- 
sions in  article  XII  of  the  final  draft  which  pro- 
vide that  nothing  in  the  convention  (1)  shall 
prejudice  national  legislation  "requiring  that  a 
portion  of  the  staff  employed  by  foreign  enter- 
prises .  .  .  shall  be  composed  of  nationals  .  .  .  " ; 

(2)  shall  prevent  states  from  "taking  measures  to 
help  the  establishment  and  development  of  inde- 
pendent domestic  information  agencies  or  to  pro- 
hibit practices  tending  to  create  monopolies" ;  and 

(3)  shall  limit  the  power  of  a  state  to  reserve  to 
its  nationals  "the  right  to  establish  and  direct 
in  its  territory  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  radio- 
broadcasting and  television  organizations." 

A  fourth  provision  of  this  kind  was  inserted  in 
article  VIII  at  the  insistence  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegations  in  particular.    It  provides  that: 

As  regards  the  projection  of  newsreels  or  parts  thereof, 
the  Contracting  State  shall  take  measures  to  prevent 
monopolistic  practices  in  any  form,  whether  open  or 
concealed,  in  order  to  avoid  restrictions,  exclusions  or 
privileges  of  any  kind. 

This  provision  was  adopted  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority despite  questions  raised  by  several  delega- 
tions on  its  exact  meaning  and  scope.  The  United 
States  delegation  suggested  that  if  any  such  pro- 
vision were  appropriate,  it  should  be  clarified  and 
broadened  to  apply  to  monopolistic  practices  in 
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respect  of  other  types  of  news  material  as  well,  but 
this  suggestion  received  very  little  support. 

However  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  to  the  basic 
text  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  these  provi- 
sions were  considered  important  by  many  of  the 
delegations  from  countries  with  underdeveloped 
news  agencies  and  made  it  possible  for  several  of 
them  to  support  the  final  text. 

Should  the  Convention  Apply  to  Nationals 
Employed  by  Foreign  Information  Agencies? 

Whether  the  convention  should  apply  to  a  na- 
tional of  a  contracting  state  who  is  employed  by 
a  foreign  information  agency  operating  within 
his  state  proved  to  be  another  thorny  issue.  In 
the  Ecosoc  text  a  correspondent  was  defined  as 
".  .  .  an  individual  employed  by  an  information 
agency,  or  a  national  of  a  Contracting  State,  who 
in  either  case  is  regularly  engaged  in  the  collection 
and  reporting  of  news  material,  and  who,  when 
outside  his  state,  is  the  holder  of  a  valid  passport 
identifying  him  as  a  correspondent  .  .  ."  (article 
1  (B) ) .  Clearly  the  definition  included  nationals 
employed  in  their  own  state  by  a  branch  of  a 
foreign  information  agency. 

However,  the  inclusion  of  such  nationals  was 
opposed  strongly  by  a  large  number  of  delega- 
tions, the  chief  spokesmen  being  the  representa- 
tives of  China,  India,  Chile,  and  Lebanon.  They 
insisted  that  to  include  such  nationals  would  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  a  few  of  their  nationals  and 
might  permit  them  to  defy  certain  laws  of  their 
own  countries.  They  also  felt  that  this  provision 
had  the  effect  of  placing  those  nationals  under 
foreign  protection.  For  these  reasons,  they  pro- 
posed a  clause  exempting  such  nationals  from  the 
application  of  the  convention. 

Although  sympathetic  to  these  views,  many 
other  delegations,  including  the  United  States, 
could  not  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
empt such  nationals.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
news  agencies  customarily  employ  local  personnel 
for  part  of  the  staffs  of  their  foreign  branches  and 
that  this  practice  is  beneficial  both  to  the  agencies 
and  the  countries  in  question.  To  exclude  such 
nationals  would  force  news  agencies  to  discharge 
their  locally  recruited  staffs  or  face  the  danger 
of  losing  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 

Despite  a  decision  of  the  Third  Committee,  taken 
by  a  narrow  majority,  to  include  such  nationals, 
many  delegations  continued  to  oppose  the  con- 
vention for  this  reason.     Consequently,  the  United 
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States  delegation  suggested  an  amendment  t<: 
article  XII  which  would  make  it  clear  tha'i 
although  such  nationals  were  covered  by  the  con 
vention  in  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  new 
agencies  are  concerned,  they  could  in  no  sens 
claim  foreign  protection.  This  amendment  wa 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  final  approval  of  th 
convention  in  plenary  meeting  and  appeared  t 
satisfy  most  of  the  delegations  which  had  sough 
to  exclude  nationals  altogether. 

Other  Key  Issues 

Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  a  discussioi 
of  the  so-called  colonial  article  (article  XVIII) 
which  had  given  rise  to  sharp  disagreement  at  th 
Conference  and  at  the  Ecosoc.  There  was  wide 
spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  revision  of  thi 
article  submitted  by  the  Ecosoc,  and  in  the  end 
the  Committee  agreed  upon  a  formulation  whicl 
approximates  the  original  Conference  text  bu 
makes  even  more  explicit  the  obligation  of  metro 
politan  states  by  requiring  them  to  transmit  th 
text  of  the  convention  to  their  non-self  -governing 
territories  whether  or  not  its  application  is  ex 
tended  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  important  issue  of  th 
manner  in  which  the  convention  was  to  be  impk 
mented,  or  enforced,  was  decided  after  a  ver 
brief  discussion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  tex 
before  the  Committee  made  no  provision  for  im 
plementation.     Two    proposals    were    advanced 

( 1 )  A  United  States-United  Kingdom  proposa 
for  the  creation  of  a  fact-finding  committee,  whic! 
would  hold  public  hearings  and  issue  a  report  o: 
any  dispute  which  had  not  been  settled  by  othe 
means  and  (2)  a  Norwegian  proposal  providing 
for  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna 
tional  Court  of  Justice. 

Many  delegations  objected  to  the  expense  in 
volved  in  the  establishment  of  fact-finding  bodie 
and  they  regarded  this  proposal  as  an  unjustifiec 
attempt  to  bypass  the  Court.  The  Committe 
voted  by  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  com 
pulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Cour 
of  Justice  (article  XIV). 

In  contrast  with  the  prolonged  discussion  of  th 
first  part  of  the  convention,  the  second  part,  deal 
ing  with  the  right  of  correction,  was  considerec 
only  briefly.  Once  the  decision  had  been  takei 
to  merge  the  two  conventions  as  parts  one  anc 
two  of  one  convention,  the  unofficial  revision  os 
this  text  which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  dele 
gations  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  th< 
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Jnited  Kingdom  at  the  Ecosoc  was  approved  with 
nly  minor  drafting  changes.  The  debate  over 
lie  issue  of  compulsory  correction  by  correspond- 
ing, which  might  more  appropriately  have  taken 
lace  at  this  point,  had  already  concluded. 

A  product  of  long  and  hard  debate,  the  con- 
ention  reflects  the  process  of  majority  decision 
ad  compromise  inherent  in  the  democratic  proce- 
ures  of  the  United  Nations.  It  contains  little  that 
i  new  and  its  main  provisions  incorporate  prac- 
ces  already  observed  by  most  democratic  states, 
or  the  first  time,  however,  such  practices  would 
atain  the  sanction  of  international  law,  thereby 
roviding  a  standard  against  which  to  measure 
le  practices  of  states  which  do  not  accord  similar 
eatment  to  information  agencies  and  news  per- 
mnel.  Speaking  in  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
eneral  Assembly  on  May  13,  1949,  Mr.  Canham 
ated: 

"The  Convention  which  is  before  the  General 
ssembly  for  adoption  is  simple,  precise,  concrete, 
id  wisely  limited  in  its  application.  It  does  not 
aarantee  the  millenium  overnight.  But  it  is 
ised  on  sound  principles.    It  is  a  good  beginning. 

sets  standards  which  will  enable  higher  goals  to 
i  reached  through  practical  experience  in  the 
ture."  25 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over !  In  a  sep- 
ate  resolution  accompanying  the  text  of  the  con- 
ntion,  the  Assembly  stipulated  that  the  conven- 
)n  "shall  not  be  open  for  signature  until  the 
Bneral  Assembly  has  taken  definite  action  on  the 
aft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information."  x 
le  latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  third  of  the 
nventions  proposed  by  the  Conference  on  Free- 
tin  of  Information.     Following  the  completion 

the  Newsgathering  text,  the  Third  Committee 
ok  up  this  Freedom  of  Information  Convention 
it  was  forced  to  defer  its  consideration  until  the 
)urth  Session  in  the  face  of  sharp  disagreement 
er  its  provisions.  Before  abandoning  work  on 
e  Freedom  of  Information  convention  at  that 
ssion,  however,  the  Third  Committee  had 
lopted  revised  versions  of  the  first  five  articles. 
i  general,  the  revisions  incorporated  many  re- 
rictive  provisions  intended  to  "safeguard"  per- 
issive  governmental  authority  over  freedom  of 

"Rtii.i  ktin  of  May  29,  1949,  p.  678. 

6  See  resolution  in  U.N.  doc.  A/876,  May  16,  1949,  ibid., 

682. 
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information,  and  many  delegations  declared  that 
their  governments  would  never  accept  a  conven- 
tion along  those  lines. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
FOURTH  SESSSON 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened  for  its 
fourth  session,  September  20, 1949,  the  Third  Com- 
mittee had  first  on  its  agenda  the  draft  convention 
on  freedom  of  information.  Although  not  for- 
mally on  the  agenda,  the  question  of  opening  for 
signature  the  newsgathering  convention  was  also 
part  of  this  item.  A  large  number  of  delegations 
felt  that  there  was  no  more  prospect  of  agreement 
on  an  acceptable  text  of  this  convention  than  there 
had  been  at  the  previous  session.  A  proposal  was 
therefore  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Eights  to  include  adequate  pro- 
visions on  freedom  of  information  in  the  draft 
international  covenant  on  human  rights  and  post- 
poning further  action  on  the  convention  until  the 
fifth  session,  pending  receipt  of  the  covenant  from 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  intelligently  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  specific  convention  on 
freedom  of  information  before  it  had  first  reached 
agreement  on  a  statement  of  the  general  concept  of 
this  freedom  in  the  covenant.  This  proposal  was 
adopted  October  20  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  with  10 
abstentions.27 

A  second  proposal,  however,  sponsored  by  the 
same  three  delegations  which  would  have  opened 
for  signature  the  newsgathering  convention  was 
rejected  in  Committee  Three  by  a  vote  of  18  to  16, 
with  13  abstentions.  Many  delegations  insisted 
that  the  two  conventions  were  "part  of  one  whole" 
and  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together,  despite 
what  appear  to  be  conclusive  arguments  that  the 
two  conventions  do  not  in  fact  cover  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  and  are  in  no  way  dependent  on  each 
other.  Other  delegations  maintained  that  the  free- 
dom of  information  convention  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  "moral  and  political  context"  for  the 


"  See  UN.  doc.  A/1010,  Oct.  7, 1949. 
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purely  technical  newsgathering  convention.  Some 
of  these  delegations  are  anxious  to  incorporate  into 
the  freedom  of  information  convention  certain  re- 
strictive proposals  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  some  provisions  of  the  newsgathering 
text. 

Despite  2  years  of  intensive  debate  in  interna- 
tional meetings,  therefore,  final  action  on  the  con- 
vention on  the  international  transmission  of  news 
and  the  right  of  correction  must  presumably  await 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  number  of  significant  facts  having  important 
implications  for  United  States  information  enter- 
prises and  for  our  foreign  policy  have  emerged 
from  the  United  Nations  debate  on  these  con- 
ventions. 

Current  national  concepts  of  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  information,  far  from  being 
characterized  simply  by  the  gap  between  the  Soviet 
thesis  of  the  state-indoctrinated  society  and  the 
democratic  thesis  of  the  society  free  to  reach  its 
own  consensus  on  the  basis  of  competing  sources  of 
news,  are  more  accurately  described  as  being 
ranged  in  a  continuous  ideological  spectrum. 
This  spectrum  is  bounded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  one 
extreme  and  the  United  States  at  the  other,  with 
every  other  country  ranged  between. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  our  concept 
of  governmental  laissez-faire  toward  the  informa- 
tion media  does  not  represent  the  norm  even  among 
most  other  acknowledged  democracies.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  we  may  be  mislead  by  the  opposition  of 
the  vast  majority  of  governments  to  Soviet  pro- 
posals restricting  freedom  of  information  into 
overlooking  the  lack  of  general  agreement  with 
our  own  concept.  Many  countries  share  with  us 
the  conviction  that  direct  governmental  control 
over  the  press  is  inimical  to  freedom  of  expression 
but  are  nevertheless  prepared  to  make  the  press 
"responsible"  by  law.  Accustomed  to  domestic 
press  laws,  some  of  which  require  compulsory  cor- 
rection of  various  categories  of  false  or  "harmful" 
reports,  they  advocate  similar  measures  at  the 
international  level.  For  them  governmental  in- 
tervention is  not  harmful  as  such,  and  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  intervention  are  not  considered 
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so  serious  as  are  the  effects  of  an  "irresponsible 
press. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  smaller  nations,  unable  t 
maintain  global  and  sometimes  even  domestic  new 
agencies  of  their  own,  allege  that  they  are  "at  th 
mercy"  of  the  powerful  news  agencies  of  tb 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  c 
them  are  highly  critical  of  the  treatment  allegedl 
accorded  them  by  these  agencies.  They  complai 
that  their  policies  are  sometimes  misrepresente 
or  maligned  and  their  cultures'ignored  or  distorte 
either  for  political  purposes  or  through  a  combim 
tion  of  ignorance  and  catering  to  sensationalise 
Claiming  that  they  have  no  adequate  means  c 
redress,  they  are  tempted  to  employ  the  next  bei 
available  remedy,  namely  restrictive  controls  c 
the  operations  of  powerful  foreign  agencies.  . 
few  have  had  no  intimate  domestic  experience  wit 
freedom  of  the  press  and  are  not  prepared  to  &< 
cord  this  freedom  fully  to  foreign  agencies. 

Governments,  or  more  accurately  administrs 
tions  of  the  moment,  have  from  time  immemori: 
claimed  the  power  to  judge  matters  of  this  nato 
for  their  citizens,  and  too  often  the  test  has  bee 
the  interest  of  the  administration  rather  than  th: 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  allegations  of  miscoi 
duct  or  inadequate  performance  leveled  by  son 
governments  at  the  free  press  cannot,  therefore,  1 
taken  at  face  value. 

Yet,  whatever  be  its  true  source,  the  threat  I 
the  traditional  American  concept  of  the  free  pre 
cannot  be  ignored,  especially  at  a  time  when  tl 
totalitarian  thesis  is  exerting  its  maximum  pu 
The  freedom  of  information  debate  in  the  Unite 
Nations  has  served  to  clarify  the  issues  and  to  gi1 
a  powerful  thrust  to  the  democratic  thesis.  Bi 
the  pressure  on  the  "middle  states"  is  strong,  ar 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  distrust  boi 
extremes. 

In  the  present  titanic  struggle  for  the  minds  < 
entire  peoples,  this  debate  presents  a  great  cha 
lenge  to  the  information  enterprises  of  the  Unite 
States  and  to  our  government.  The  challenge  d 
mands  renewed  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  couraj 
of  our  democratic  convictions  by  convincing  othe 
through  example  and  discussion  that  in  the  case 
freedom  of  the  press  as  with  other  civil  liberti 
the  price  of  freedom  is  small  indeed  when  cor 
pared  with  the  terrible  costs  of  the  regiment* 
society. 
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VIEWING  48  YEARS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


An  Interview  With  Bertha  S.  Rodrick 
Sy  Philip  W.  Carroll 


In  a  section  of  the  Records  Branch  of  the  De- 
>artment  of  State  three  elderly  ladies  wearing 
•owdered  blonde  wigs  and  colorful  Victorian-style 
iresses  with  long,  sweeping  trains  work  diligently 
ecording  for  posterity  the  documents  and  letters 
f  the  Department. 

Ridiculous? 

Well,  today,  yes.  But  not  ridiculous  if  you  had 
lie  memories  of  Bertha  S.  Rodrick  who  has  served 
ie  Government  through  the  administrations  of 
ine  Presidents  and  their  15  Secretaries  of  State 
1  the  past  48  years. 

The  silver-haired,  affable  Mrs.  Rodrick,  honored 
Jr  her  long,  faithful  service  at  the  Department 
f  State's  Honor  Award  Ceremony  held  in  Wash- 
jgton  on  October  12,  1949,  smiles  as  she  recalls  a 
icture  of  the  Department  as  it  was  when  she  en- 
sred  its  service  on  May  16,  1901. 

She  was  appointed,  at  that  time,  to  the  Chief 
lerk's  Office  to  assist  in  bringing  up-to-date  the 
flumes  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
tates. 

After  the  first  volume  was  completed,  Mrs.  Rod- 
ck  said  the  appropriations  for  the  project  ran 
it— an  occurrence  not  relegated  entirely  to  the 
)ld  days"— and  she  found  herself  out  of  work. 
he  was  not  long  idle,  however,  for  she  reentered 
overnment  service  in  July  1901  with  the  Bureau 
[  Indexes  and  Archives  to  continue  her  work  on 
ie  Foreign  Relations  volumes. 
Mrs.  Rodrick  was  "loaned"  for  9  months  in  1905 
1  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  where  she  corn- 
led  statistics  on  Foreign  Service  officers.  Upon 
•mpletion  of  her  duties  there,  she  returned— 
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against  the  bitter  protests  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments— to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dexes and  Archives. 

Her  competency  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  who  did 
not  have  employment  jurisdiction  over  Mrs.  Rod- 
rick, had  her  promoted  on  July  2,  1906,  to  $1,200 
a  year— a  phenomenal  figure  for  a  woman  em- 
ployee. She  had  reached,  therefore,  the  highest 
level  of  pay  for  women  in  Government  at  that 
time. 

"It  was  rumored,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  laughingly 
stated,  "that  John  Hay  considered  that  no  woman 
was  worth  more  than  $1,200."  Things  got  better, 
she  added,  during  Elihu  Root's  administration. 

Mrs.  Rodrick  was  detailed  to  the  Latin  American 
Division  for  a  few  months  after  her  return  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives  and,  shortly  after, 
requested  and  received  a  transfer  to  the  Division 
of  Passports. 

She  entered  the  Passport  Division,  then  known 
as  the  Citizenship  Bureau,  early  in  1907  and  be- 
came one  of  seven  employees  necessary  in  that 
Division  to  handle  the  voluminous  tasks  of  the 
day — the  Division  now  has  211  employees. 

Mrs.  Rodrick  has  served  42  years,  consecutively, 
with  the  Division  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
the  Chief,  administrative  assistant,  Chief  of  Files 
and  Records  of  the  Passport  Division,  Correspond- 
ence Drafting  Officer,  and  Chief  of  the  General 
Inquiries  section— her  present  position. 

"The  State  Department  has  changed  consid- 
erably since  I  first  entered  it,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  re- 
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marked  with  a  smile  in  a  masterful  utterance  of 
understatement. 

Organizational  Structure — 1901 

The  organizational  structure  then  consisted  of 
a  Diplomatic  Bureau,  Consular  Bureau,  Solici- 
tor's Office,  Bureau  of  Appointments,  Bureau  of 
Indexes  and  Archives,  Passport  Bureau,  and  a  Bu- 
reau of  Accounts— which  remitted  pay  in  cash—, 
she  recalled. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  a  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Assistant,  and  the  Departmental  Serv- 
ice numbered  99.  The  entire  domestic  and 
foreign  service  totaled,  approximately,  1,100— 
including  foreign  nationals  working  at  United 
St  ates  foreign  posts.  Today,  the  Department  em- 
ployees 22,254,  including  8,206  in  the  Depart- 
mental Service,  14,033  in  the  Foreign  Service- 
including  foreign  nationals—,  and  15  in  territo- 
ries and  possessions. 

"There  were  11  women  employees  scattered 
throughout  the  Department,"  Mrs.  Kodrick 
pointed  out,  "but  I  don't  believe  there  were  any 
in  the  foreign  service." 

In  a  small  room  allotted  to  the  Diplomatic 
Bureau,  Mrs.  Rodrick  first  met  the  three  bewigged 
women  of  the  Records  Branch. 

Typing  Techniques 

The  three  elderly  ladies,  looking  like  images 
that  had  just  stepped  from  a  seventeenth  century 
painting,  were  responsible  for  recording  in  ledgers 
of  great  magnitude  the  copies  of  correspondence 
coming  into  and  going  out  from  the  Department. 

The  mechanical  age  had  come  upon  the  ladies 
before  they  were  ready  to  face  it  and  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  defend  themselves :  the  Depart- 
ment introduced  into  the  recording  branch  a  mod- 
ern, mechanical  monster— the  typewriter— to 
speed  the  processing  and  recording  responsibili- 
ties of  the  section. 

One  of  the  ladies,  very  proud  of  her  fingernails, 
looked  to  the  new  typewriters  as  a  threat  to  her 
feminine  pulchritude  and  one  which  must  be  con- 
quered if  she  was  to  retain  the  beauty  of  her  hands. 

As  a  result,  she  devised  an  ingenious  method 
of  typing  in  which  she  would  hold  one  pencil  in 
each  hand — reversing  the  pencils  so  that  the 
erasers  pointed  downward— and  then  deliberately 
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and  forcefully  strike  key  after  key  with  the  pencil 
until  her  recording  duty  was  completed. 

She  succeeded,  of  course,  in  preserving  her  fin 
gernails,  but,  as  Mrs.  Rodrick  pointed  out,  th 
Department's  attempt  to  speed  the  processing  o 
correspondence  was  thwarted. 

On-the-Job  Sales 

Mrs.  Rodrick  recalled  another  lady  of  the  ol» 
days  who  mixed  business  with  business.  Thi 
lady  had  a  commercial  shop  in  the  District  wher 
she  sold  ladies'  jabots,  collars,  embroidered  hand 
kerchiefs,  and  other  feminine  fineries.  Eac' 
work  day  she  would  bring  to  the  Department  sam 
pies  of  her  latest  wares  and  display  them  so  tha 
interested  customers  might  select  the  items  the 
wished. 

"Of  course,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  said,  with  a  twinkl 
in  her  eyes,  "she  was  only  supposed  to  sell  th 
goods  during  the  lunch  hour,  but  if  someone  cam 
in  during  working  hours  she  couldn't  stop  ther 
from  looking  at  the  merchandise." 

The  lunch  hour  then  was  well-suited  for  shoj 
ping  time  for  the  women  since  there  was  nl 
lunchroom  in  the  Department  and  all  employee 
brought  their  lunches. 

Developing  new  typing  techniques  and  trans 
acting  on-the-job  sales  were  exceptions  rather  tha 
the  rule,  Mrs.  Rodrick  was  quick  to  point  ou 
Most  of  the  Department  employees  in  those  daj 
were  sincerely  interested  in  the  work  and  ofte 
worked  long  hours  to  insure  the  proper  perforn 
ance  of  each  duty  of  the  Department,  she  said. 

"Service  in  the  Department  was  a  career  in  thos 
days,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  stated,  "and  any  task  an 
employee  was  called  upon  to  do,  he  accepted  as  i 
the  line-of-duty,  no  matter  how  long  it  took  to  d 
the  job." 

A  Crisis 

She  recalled  the  crisis  that  developed  shortl 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  when  Ame 
ican  citizens  were  stranded  overseas  without  pas 
ports. 

A  traveler  in  those  days  did  not  have  to  have 
passport  in  order  to  journey  in  many  foreig 
countries,  and  when  war  came,  many  America! 
were  stranded  without  identification. 
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"People  were  caught  without  passports,  and  we 
were  deluged  with  telegrams  and  cables  from 
loved  ones  at  home  and  stranded  Americans 
abroad  to  get  passports  for  travel  home,"  Mrs.  Rod- 
rick  said. 

The  Division  worked  day  and  night  to  help 
Americans  who  were  in  trouble  abroad,  Mrs.  Rod- 
rick  continued,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis 
many  days  the  entire  Division  worked  from  9  a.m. 
to  11 :  30  p.m.  It  was  not  uncommon,  she  added, 
for  the  Chief  to  request  everyone  in  the  Division 
to  report  for  duty  at  8  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

New  clerks  were  taken  on  to  handle  the  increas- 
ing load  of  requests  for  passports.  This  load 
continued  until  the  time  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  "By  that  time,"  Mrs.  Rodrick 
said,  "we  had  returned  most  of  them  back  home." 

Through  this  whole  crisis,  Mrs.  Rodrick  recalled, 
one  old  gentleman— whom  she  called  "Profes- 
sor"— refused  to  be  moved  by  war  or  conflagration 
from  the  usual  way  of  things.  He  continued  to 
perform  his  function  of  writing  passports  for  the 
Division  with  an  air  of  perfect  calm :  he  had  es- 
tablished a  day-by-day  schedule  for  himself  and 
iefied  anyone  to  change  it. 

"It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Division 
3hief,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  said,  "to  insist  that  a  pass- 
port had  to  be  written  and  sent  out  on  the  same 
lay  that  the  application  was  received." 

The  "Professor",  who  had  sole  responsibility 
Cor  writing  passports— which  resembled  large- 
size  diplomas  at  that  time—,  refused  to  be  deterred 
:rom  his  schedule  of  writing  65  passports— but 
10  more— regardless  of  any  increase  in  the  volume 
'equested. 

He  just  moved  steadily  and  methodically  on, 
tfrs.  Rodrick  said,  and  when  he  reached  the  maxi- 
mum point,  he  would  stop.  To  him,  she  said,  65 
vas  the  point  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion, 
md  he  would  cease  writing  at  that  number. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Chief's  policy,  all  the 
lerks,  therefore,  had  to  jump  in  and  begin  writing 
he  passports  the  "Professor"  had  left  undone. 

"If  we  turned  out  150  passports  a  day,  it  was 

good  day,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  said.  Today,  the  Di- 
ision  turns  out  approximately  910  passports  daily. 

In  her  48-year  service  with  the  Department, 
Irs.  Rodrick  recalls  many  changes  which  have 
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taken  place,  outside  of  the  Passport  Division  and 
in  the  Capital  City. 

For  example,  she  remembers  when  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  find  anyone  connected  with  the 
Department,  or  for  that  matter  anyone  connected 
with  the  Department  of  State,  Navy  Department, 
or  Army  Department.  All  three  Departments 
were  in  the  same  building  on  17th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Having  all  of  the  Department  of  State  located 
in  one  building  was  convenient  in  many  ways,  but 
it  was  especially  convenient  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work. 

Domestic  Travel 

In  the  old  days,  Mrs.  Rodrick  said,  the  most 
favored  mode  of  transportation  was  the  feet. 
Travel  time  to  the  Department  was  about  one-half 
hour. 

"People  could  always  walk  through  the  White 
House  grounds  for  a  short  cut.  The  front  and 
back  gates  were  always  open,"  she  said. 

The  gates  were  not  closed  before  the  Wilson 
administration  during  the  First  World  War 
period.     They  have  remained  closed  ever  since. 

For  those  employees  that  lived  farther  out,  the 
rapid  transit  company  offered  speedy  conveyance 
on  the  cable  cars  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with 
swift  crosstown  transfer  on  horse-drawn  trolleys. 

If  a  person  desired  to  make  a  quick  dash  to 
work  in  order  to  beat  the  clock,  and  a  late  penalty, 
and  he  had  sufficient  funds  to  afford  a  more  ex- 
pensive transportation  vehicle,  he  could  hire  a 
horse-drawn  cab. 

Some  years  later,  Mrs.  Rodrick  remarked,  as 
America  moved  into  the  modern  mechanical  age, 
a  few  of  the  more  successful  and  daring  officials  of 
the  Department  purchased  electric  automobiles 
with  the  chest-high,  horizontal  steering  bars. 

International  Travel 

Although  travel  at  home  was  extensive,  Mrs. 
Rodrick  recalled  that  American  statesmen  did 
very  little  official  international  travel.  This  gov- 
ernment sent  a  few  commissions  to  foreign  na- 
tions. These  consisted  of  specialists  selected  to 
represent  the  United  States  abroad  in  certain 
fields,  but  the  Secretary  and  his  Assistants  seldom 
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if  ever  journeyed  overseas  in  an  official  capacity. 

Alvey  A.  Adee,  Second  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  from  the  administration  of  John 
Hay  through  that  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  American 
Government  and  an  expert  in  almost  every  field 
of  diplomatic  relations,  would  travel  abroad,  how- 
ever, on  a  vacation  each  summer  and  carry  his 
bicycle  with  him.  Upon  arriving  in  Europe,  he 
would  take  his  bicycle  and,  for  the  rest  of  his  stay, 
pedal  over  the  European  roads  from  one  country 
to  another  to  become  acquainted  with  the  attitudes 
and  desires  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  then  was  very 
much  different  from  that  of  today,  Mrs.  Kodrick 
said.  Our  communicating  facilities  were  not  so 
rapid  as  they  are  today;  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  instructions  to  foreign  posts  went  by 
steamer  pouch.  If  an  emergency  developed  in 
which  rapid  transmission  was  essential,  the  De- 
partment had  only  the  cable  to  use  for  transmit- 
ting coded  messages,  in  contrast  with  the  tele- 
graphic transmissions  of  today. 

Intradepartmental  Communications 

Intradepartmental  communication  in  the  old 
days  was  dispatched  with  greater  efficiency  and 
with  less  possibility  of  error,  Mrs.  Rodrick  thought, 
since  most  of  the  communicating  could  be  done  on 
a  personal  basis.  If  an  individual  had  a  question 
he  wished  answered,  all  that  he  had  to  do  was 
walk  down  the  hall  and  talk  with  the  officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  matter. 

The  translation  of  foreign  languages  is  a  good 
example  of  a  problem  that  was  resolved  by  this 
simple  personal  exchange.  The  translating  section 
consisted  of  two  people — and  never  more  than 
three — who  were  capable  of  translating  all  foreign 
languages  with  which  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned. 

One  man,  a  Mr.  Stephans,  could  translate  all  the 
languages.  He  was  a  high-salaried  employee, 
receiving  $2,100  a  year. 

Officials  conducted  very  little  business  by  tele- 
phone conversation  during  this  period.  "I  don't 
recall  seeing  a  single  telephone  in  those  days," 
Mrs.  Rodrick  said.  The  Department  has  in  use 
today  approximately  5,106  telephones. 
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This  tradition  of  personal  contact  made  the  De- 
partment "one  big,  happy  family,"  Mrs.  Rodrick 
stated,  "Everyone  knew  everyone  else,  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  comradeship  existed." 

When  new  Secretaries  were  appointed,  they  in- 
sisted that  they  meet  personally  all  the  clerks  in 
the  Department,  and  they  invited  them  all  into  the 
diplomatic  reception  room  so  that  everyone  might 
become  acquainted. 

The  Department  had  a  social  club — Mrs.  Rod- 
rick was  an  officer  of  the  committee — which  met 
periodically  and  was  entertained  by  such  artists  as 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  and 
Frieda  Hempel.  A  dance  followed  each  meeting. 
and  all  Department  employees  mixed  in  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship. 

Such  gatherings  built  a  firm  esprit  de  corps 
within  the  Department  and  made  the  loss  of  a 
member  a  personal  grief. 

The  Assassination  of  McKinley 

"The  assassination  of  President  McKinley  left 
us  all  terribly  grieved,"  Mrs.  Rodrick  said.  "Peo- 
ple walked  through  the  White  House  grounds, 
with  heads  bowed,  and  almost  in  tears.  A  hush 
seemed  to  be  over  everything." 

The  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I,  Mrs. 
Rodrick  said,  raised  the  curtain  on  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  began  to  mul- 
tiply; more  women  came  into  service,  and  theii 
opportunities  increased ;  the  Department  began  tc 
expand;  the  tempo  of  conducting  international 
relations  accelerated ;  the  "personal  touch"  of  the 
Department  began  to  give  way  to  the  business-like 
approach.  The  Department  of  State  started  its 
slow  progress  toward  the  colossus  that  it  is  today 

Mrs.  Rodrick  has  watched  it  grow.  Her  eyes 
have  pictured  and  her  brain  has  recorded  almost  a 
half  century  of  history  of  the  Department  of  State 

Today,  as  she  rests  in  her  chair,  closes  her  eyes 
and  permits  her  mind  to  roam  back  over  the  years 
she  recalls  the  words  spoken  to  her  by  the  three 
old  ladies  of  the  records  branch — who  worrieei 
lest  this  young  woman  put  them  out  of  work — 
"Slow  down,  young  lady.  Take  it  easy!  Just 
wait  until  you're  here  as  long  as  we  have  been." 

Remembering  the  words,  Mrs.  Rodrick  smiles. 
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id  Hoc  Political  Committee 

Membership. — The  Committee,  on  November  4. 
ompleted  action  on  the  question  of  admission  of 
ew  members  and  adopted  several  resolutions,  nine 
f  which  were  submitted  by  Australia.     They  re- 
uest  that  the  Security  Council  reconsider  the  ap- 
lications  of  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland, 
taly,  Jordan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Portugal, 
nd  Nepal,  in  view  of  the  General  Assembly's  de- 
srmination  that  each  of  these  states  meets  the 
-harter  requirements  for  membership  and  should 
e  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.    According  to 
aother  resolution,  the  Interntional  Court  of  Jus- 
ce  will  be  asked  for  an  advisory  opinion  on 
■nether  admission  of  a  state  to  membership  could 
3e  effected  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
hen  the  Security  Council  has  made  no  recom- 
lendation  for  admission  by  reason  of  the  candi- 
ate  failing  to  obtain  the  requisite  majority  or  of 
ie  negative  vote  of  a  permanent  member  upon  a 
solution  so  to  recommend."    A  final  resolution 
quests  permanent  Security  Council  members  to 
>rego  the  veto  when  voting  on  applications  and 
sks  the  Security  Council  to  keep  all  pending  ap- 
Ucations   under   consideration.     A  Soviet   pro- 
osal  to  authorize  a  blanket  Security  Council  rec- 
nmendation  of  13  applicants  was  rejected. 
Atomic  Energy.— During  a  week  of  intensive 
Jbate :  on  the  question  of  the  international  con- 
pi  of  atomic  energy,  five  proposals  were  sub- 
ltted. 

France  and  Canada  jointly  proposed  requesting 
ie  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
ommission  (Canada,  China,  France,  the  Soviet 
nion,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States)  to 
•ntmue  their  present  consultations  and  to  exam- 
e  all  suggestions  and  lines  of  approach  with  a 
ew  to  determining  whether  they  might  lead  to 
jreement. 

A  proposal  by  India  would  ask  the  International 
*w  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft  declaration  on 
e  duties  of  states  and  individuals  regarding 
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atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only. 

The  U.S.S.R.  proposed  asking  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  resume  its  work  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  preparation  of  simiultaneous  conven- 
tions on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
the  control  of  atomic  energy.  Preambular  clauses 
placed  the  entire  responsibilitv  for  failure  to  at- 
tain a  solution  to  date  on  the' United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Haiti  proposed  a  commission  of  12  members, 
assisted  by  experts  in  nuclear  physics,  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  con- 
vention providing  for  simultaneous  abolition  of 
atomic  devices  as  instruments  for  war  and  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy,  and,  second,  a 
declaration  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  states  in 
connection  with  atomic  armaments. 

The  fifth  proposal,  presented  by  Argintina, 
would  ask  the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  a  provisional  agree- 
ment which  would  "include  as  a  minimum  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression." 

United  States  delegate,  John  D.  Hickerson,  sup- 
ported the  French-Canadian  resolution  and  said 
that  until  a  better  one  was  adopted,  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  press  for  adoption  of  the 
majority  plan.  He  added  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals were  "far  short  of  ensuring  effective  con- 
trol" and  would  permit  clandestine  operations  and 
diversions  of  nuclear  fuel.  Soviet  insistence  on 
these  inadequate  proposals  and  refusal  to  submit 
more  effective  proposals,  he  said,  had  stymied  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Six  Permanent  Members. 

Political  Committee 

Greece. — The  Committee  approved  on  Novem- 
ber 4  a  resolution  approving  the  report  of  and 
continuing  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans,  which  United  States  delegate, 
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Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  introduced  earlier  and  which 
was  cosponsored  by  Australia,  China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Italian  Colonies. — After  exhaustive  debate,  the 
Committee,  on  November  12,  completed  Committee 
action  on  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  col- 
onies with  approval  of  a  three-part  resolution  pro- 
viding independence  for  Libya  by  1952,  a  10-year 
Italian  trusteeship  over  Somaliland,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Nations  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Eritrea.  The 
final  vote  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  49  to  1 
(Ethopia),  with  8  abstentions. 

In  brief,  the  plan  provides  that  Libya  would 
become  an  independent  state  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1952.  A  United  Nations  commissioner 
would  be  appointed,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council  of  10  members,  representing  Egypt, 
France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  one  member  of  each  of  Libya's  three  sec- 
tions, and  a  representative  of  Libya's  minority 
populations.  A  Libyan  national  assembly  would 
write  a  constitution  which  would  be  approved  by 
the  United  Nations,  after  which  sovereignty  would 
be  transferred. 

Somaliland  would  be  administered  as  a  trustee- 
ship under  Italy,  aided  by  an  advisory  council  of 
Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines.  It  would 
become  independent  after  10  years. 

A  five-member  commission  composed  of  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa 
would  visit  Eritrea  next  January  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  wanted.  The  Commission 
would  report  to  the  Interim  Committee  in  June 
which  in  turn  would  present  a  plan  to  the  fifth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Trusteeship  Committee 

Non-Self -Governing   Territories.  —  The   Com- 
mittee completed  detailed  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  information 
from  non-self-governing  territories  and  adopted 
resolutions  which  (1)  express  the  hope  that  United 
Nations  members  who  have  not  transmitted  infor- 
mation on  the  geography,  history,  people,  govern- 
ment, and  human  rights  of  the  non-self-governing 
territories  may  voluntarily  include  such  informa- 
tion in  their  reports  to  the  Secretary-General ;  (2) 
invite  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study 
the  question  of  language  of  instruction  in  non-self- 
governing  territories ;  (3)  ask  administering  mem- 
bers to  continue  to  cooperate  with  Unesco  in  con- 
tinued steps  toward  eradication  of  illiteracy;  (4) 
recommend  international  collaboration  in  regard 
to  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in 
non-self-governing  territories,  with  increased  par- 
ticipation   of    the    United    Nations    specialized 
agencies ;  (5)  recommend  that  administering  mera- 
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bers  take  steps,  where  necessary,  to  establish  equal 
treatment  in  matters  relating  to  education  in  non-|i 
self-governing  territories;  (6)  continue  the  special  \ 
committee  for  a  3-year  period;  (7)  invite  theij 
special  committee  to  give  special  attention  in  1950 1 
to  educational  problems  in  non-self-governing  ter- 1 
ritories. 

The  United  States  delegate,  Charles  Fahy,  sup- 
ported all  of  the  resolutions.  In  the  course  of 
the  general  debate  in  reply  to  criticism  of  United 
States  administration  of  Puerto  Kico,  Mr.  Fahy 
reported  that  Puerto  Rico  was  the  only  non-self- 
governing  territory  in  the  world  which  freely1 1 
elected  its  chief  executive  by  universal  adult 
sufferage.  He  noted  that  about  20  percent  of  the 
budget  went  to  education,  pointed  out  major  de- 
velopments in  industry  in  the  past  years,  and  I 
mentioned  the  Island- wide  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  as  an  example  of  considerable; 
progress. 

Economic  Committee 

Economic  Development— -The  Committee,  on 
November  4,  unanimously  approved  its  report  tc 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries  which  include* 
four  resolutions  and  a  synopsis  of  the  Commit' 
tee's  consideration  of  the  three  aspects  of  economic 
development:  economic  development  of  under> 
developed  countries,  technical  assistance  for  eco 
nomic  development,  and  an  expanded  cooperativ< 
program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  de 
velopment  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  The  first  resolution  refer; 
to  the  expanded  technical  assistance  program  pro 
viding,  among  other  things,  for  a  technical  assist 
ance  conference  and  for  a  special  account  by  th 
Secretary-General  for  economic  development 
The  second  resolution  provides  for  increased  ex 
penditures  in  1950  for  the  United  Nations  curren 
program ;  another  resolution  refers  to  financing  o 
economic  development,  and  the  final  one  concern 
the  influence  of  international  economic  and  com 
mercial  policy  on  economic  development. 

Social  Committee 

Refugees.— The  Committee,  on  November  4,  be 
gan  detailed  discussion  of  the  problem  of  refugee 
and  stateless  persons.  The  Secretary-General  ha 
submitted  a  report  which  deals  with  possible  plan 
for  the  protection  of  those  persons  after  the  In 
ternational  Refugee  Organization  ceases  its  op, 
eration  January  1,  1951.  He  suggests  th, 
establishment  of  a  High  Commissioner  unde 
United  Nations  control  and  proposes  tasks  for  th 
future  refugee  service  in  the  field  of  legal  pre 
tection.  He  does  not  at  the  present  stage  dea 
substantively  with  the  question  of  possible  mate 
rial  assistance. 
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Several  speakers  have  already  addressed  this 
|nvention  on  the  theme  that  the  United  State 
nust  increase  its  imports.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr  Fos- 
B£^  T,d  Sir.S*d™y  C*™  all  developed 
Ev  n  unme  ^  y°Ur  °Penin^  session/ on 
esteX  W  ^  °thf  ,SPeakers  elaborated  it 
td  the^tte1  W  n0t  had  an  °PP°rt™itv  to 

1PThiWo\ange.ill,e,?phasis  is  very  interesting  to 

earsT^rt  alfked,Ta  gFeat  deal  in  the  Past  ^w 
ears  about  what  other  countries  could  do  for 

eir  recovery  and  about  what  we  could  do  to 
wist  that  recovery.  Now  we  have  a  large  measure 
f.  recovery  of  production  abroad,  and  we  are 
SL0?^  increasingly  the  old  familiar 
ropiems  of  trade  and  payments 

Everyone  knows,  without  discussion,  that  the 

S  v  lfnd  aCtlT  ?f  the  United  ^ates  will 
rgely  determine  whether  these  problems  are  go- 
g  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  And  so  tonight, 

i  ?tl?S\°l  STt6  .rePetition,  I  want  to  dis- 
ss the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 

%aItr^s.imP°rter'  a  r°le  WMch  *»  Play 

ir  Balance-of-Payments  Difficulties 

2t  wlC!ear/fCt  °f1°Ur  Present  economic  life 

tlZh\°  Stat,6  1S  that  the  United  States  has 
>enous  balance-of -payments  problem 

1  am  sure  that  all  of  you  here  tonight  are  ac- 

amted  with  the  figures  of  the  past  vear      Yo„ 

ow  that  iu  1948  we  exported  TboutTs' billon 

llais  wor  h  of  goods     We  imported  about  7  bil- 

*Hnports,  this  dollar  gap  which  we  have  heard 

mi  FoS  TriZri  ^T  ^  COI»^tion  of  the  Na- 
1949  ,  u,  ,  ,  l,!ldf  C0"11^  m  New  York,  N.Y.  on  Nov 
X  wfn  ',Sed  .Vhe  press  on  the  same  date  This 
tepublicatSnrePrinted  aS  a  Separate  Department  of 
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dolkrsCh  ab°Ut'  ^  thUS  °f  the  °rder  °f  6  billion 

You  know  that  this  is  not  a  new  condition 

A  chart  m  my  office  shows  United  States  ex- 

Zoltf^rt0i-g0ods  aild  s™s  from  1914 
thiough  1948.     During  that  period  there  has  not 

sur  lus   lgTl  ^ VJJ  Which  W6  have  had  »  imP°rt 
surplus.     The  total  export  surplus  has  mounted 

doihSr  y year' to a totai jus? °ver i<»ffi 

Another  chart  shows  how  this  was  paid  for 
One-sixth  of  it  was  paid  for  by  gold  imports 
which  we  purchased  and  stored  in  The  grou  d  at 
Fort  Knox.  Another  sixth  was  financed  pri- 
vately by  remittances,  investments,  and  other 
capital  movements.  The  rest,  or  two-thirds  rep- 
resents  United   States   Government   grants   aifd 

mo^X  ™5aVe  h6arul  a  tremendous  lot  in  the  past 
months  and  years  about  the  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  of  other  countries  and  about  ouTown 
favorable"  balance  of  trade.  I  get  impatient 
with  this  talk  about  our  "f avorabl?'  3e  bal- 

The  bald   fact  is,  though  many   people  don't 
seem  to  realize  it,  that  we  are  in  iea    ba  ance  of 
payments  difficulties.     We  have  been  forcing 
condition  T1!   See  anfrg  ''favorable"  about  the 
ryd4Xnce"iVneirSt  ^^  "*  l  *»"  ™ 

need?n?g  andimmediately  after  World  War  I  the 
needs  of  our  allies  required  us  to  export  more  than 
we  imported  and  we  financed  the1  excess  eh  ie y 
by  loans.     We  kept  right  on  exporting  more  than 

inesteadPOofed  ^fas  ^  tWe"ties  -d  thirti" 
we  co  I]  n  aCCePtinS  the  imports  by  which  alone 
we  could  have  been  repaid. 

wtgTTn'  °f  neC.f Sity'  durinS'  and  after  World 
Wai  II  we  greatly  expanded  our  production  and 
supplied  a  vast  excess  of  exports  to  our  allies  to 
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support  their  war  and  recovery  efforts  We  fi- 
nanced this  in  large  part  through  gifts^  for  ex- 
ample, end-lease,  UNRRA,  and  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  which  will  not  have  to  be 
repaid,  and  in  part  we  financed  this  excess  by 
loans  repayable  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  world  and  for 
us  that  America's  ability  to  produce  was  so  great 
that  in  times  of  emergency  we  could  permit  vast 
export  surpluses.  ThSy  have  served  objectives  of 
maTor  national  importance.  They  have  not  been 
to  our  advantage  as  consumers-for  they  have 
reduced  the  supply  of  goods  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  available  to  us  for  consumption. 
Nor  have  these  export  surpluses  been  to  our  ad- 
vantage as  taxpayers-for  they  have  necessardy 
been  financed  by  direct  taxation  and  by  govern- 
ment borrowings,  the  interest  on  which  must  come 

But  thev  have  been  to  our  advantage  as  citizens, 
for  we  have  learned  that  the  recovery  and  pros- 
perity of  other  countries  are  essential  to  our  na- 
Sonal  security  and  prosperity.  The  question  is 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  our  balance  ot 
payments  in  the  future? 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  overlooking  the  many 
things  which  other  countries  must  do  to  help  close 
the  lap.  Mr.  Hoffman  spoke  to  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation on  Monday  about  some  of  the  measures 
which  we  think  the  European  countries  need  to 
take  to  improve  their  competitive  ability  and  to 
go  forward  to  new  achievements  from  the  high 
levels  of  recovery  they  have  reached. 

Mr  Hoffman  and  I  see  their  problems  in  the 
same 'way  The  European  countries  must  rise 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  future.  But  allow- 
in*  for  all  the  progress  which  can  be  made  by  them 
and  other  countries,  there  will  still  be  a  large  gap 
to  close  by  increasing  our  imports.  , 

So  if  we  hope  for  effective  action  on  their  part 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  courses  of 
action  open  to  us  ? 

Courses  of  Action  Open  to  Us 


In  the  first  place,  some  countries  will  probably 
continue  to  need  our  assistance  for  some  years 
They  will  need  it  so  badly  and  so  urgently  that 
I  believe  we  will  continue  to  provide  assistance 
for  reasons  of  our  own  national  interest  as  well 
as  needs  abroad.  However  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  use  this  instrument  of  foreign  policy  care- 
fully and  within  the  capacity  of  our  resources. 

Secondly,  I  expect  that  for  many  years  Amer- 
ican businessmen  will  find  attractive  opportunities 
for  investment  abroad.  It  is  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  do  what  it  can,  in  co- 
operation with  other  governments,  to  create  con- 
ditions in  which  political  and  other  extraordinary 
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risks  will  not  deter  investments  which  on  solely 
economic  grounds  are  promising.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  net  outflow  of  private  investment 
funds  Sher  countries  will  be  enabled  to  purchase 
more  in  this  market  than  they  sell. 

Thirdly,  we  might  reduce  our  exports,  borne 
of  our  exports,  it  is  true,  have  been  abnormal  and 
will  be  reduced  as  production  recovers  abroad 
To  some  extent  this  has  already  happened,  but 
if  we  cut  our  exports  deeply,  below  the  levels 
needed  for  the  most  effective  operation  of  our 
industries,  we  shall  be  doing  damage  to  some  of 
the  very  industries  in  which  we  are  most  efficient 
and  on  which  our  economic  strength  importantly 
depends.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  sensible  alter- 
native for  us  to  adopt. 

Finally,  we  can  increase  our  imports,  and  allow 
other  countries  to  pay  for  a  greatly  increased  por- 
tion of  our  exports  to  them.    It  is  to  this  alterna- 
tive that  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  tonight 
For  some  curious  reason,  this  solution,  which 
seems  like  a  very  sensible  one,  hasn't  been  very 
acceptable  up  to  date.     For  a  variety  of  reason 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we  have  over  the  pas 
years  made  it  difficult  for  people  to  pay  us  for  the 
goods  that  we  would  like  to  sell  them. 
g  Nevertheless,  the  lesson  in  national  arithmetic 
is  beginning  to  sink  in.     There  has  developed  a 
encouraging  and  increasing  awareness  of  the >«* 
sense  and,  in  fact,  the  absolute  necessity -of  th 
United  States  making  it  possible  for  others  to  pa 
us  for  what  we  sell  them. 

Principle  Versus  Practice 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  acceptin; 
the  idea  that  we  should  increase  imports  into  th 
United  States  and  taking,  the  practical  concre 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  increase  them,  bo  tn 
we  may  all  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  wh 
ties"  sips  are,  let  us  consider  the >  order  , rf .ng 
nitude  of  the  problem  and  some  of  the  obst w* 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  getting  increase 

Tdonot  wish  to  speculate  on  the  part  the  fir 
three  alternatives-continued  assistance program 
private  investment,  and  reduction  of  our  export* 
will  play,  but  it  will  be  a  declining  part.  T 
major  emphasis  must  in  the  long  run  fall  on 
fourth   alternative— increased   imports   into  t 

United  States.  .  .   ,.1 

I  would  like  to  put  the  dimensions  of  this  ta 

in  the  right  perspective.    At  first  sight,  it  perha 

seems  idle  to  think  of  increasing  our  imports 

several  billion  dollars. 

But  in  1925  and  in  1926  we  devoted  almost 
nercent  of  our  national  income  to  imports. 
1929  we  devoted  5  percent  of  our  national  incon 
to  imports.    In  those  years  we  approached  a i  fc 
ance  and  at  a  high  level  of  trade.    If  we ,  devo U 
this  same  percentage  of  our  current  national' 
come  to  the  same  purpose,  it  would  mean  impo 
of  about  12  billion  dollars-or  almost  a  doubh, 
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problemsPreSent  imP°1>tS  and  a  Solution  of  our 
In  1937  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  and  their 

frff  fn  9TGS  S°H  US  g00ds  and  services  amount- 
mg  to  2  percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
1948  they  sold  us  only  1.2  percent.  The  difference 
|  that  eight-tenths  of  one%ercent  is  about  2  bS 
lion  dollars. 

So,  you  see,  there  have  been  periods  when  we 
have  come  near  to  a  real  balance  of  trade.  I  think 
that  we  all  need  to  keep  that  fact  in  mind  when 

w&zsszr* large  increase  in  imports  is  °" 

wT^6  Pei°ple,,wi11  Say  that  in  the  meantime  we 
have   developed   our  own   production   of   many 

tfruT  S  t0  imP°rt-  That  is  true>  »»tTJ 
also  true  that  we  as  a  nation  can  increase  our 

KSSTS  fhsuch  P-ducts  both  domeTtfc  Z 
imported,  if  the  price  is  right  and  if  there  is 
reasonable  access  to  our  markets 

Meanwhile,  during  the  war  and  postwar  periods 
we  have  consumed  quantities  of  domestic  raw  ma- 
terials We  are  not  yet  a  "have-not"  nation  buth 
►  interest  of  conservation  and  security  and  go0S 
business,  we  should  increase  greatly  our  import  of 
nany  raw  materials  and  primary  product 

feo« 

an  be  increased.    It  will  not,  of  course   be  easv 

MyTbeT  JT0FtS  !?  th»  ^onnts  'tbatTre 
iKeiy  to  be  desirable  and  necessary. 

radTS  r£  th°Se  ^h?  Sa7  we  cannot  balance  our 

Sti\SvWPrnV?Vel  0f.exP°rts-     But  it  is 
oi m  trying.    And  it  is  worth  trying  hard. 

Now,  having  looked  at  the  size  of  the  problem 
IS  in  !hTw°f  *?  T"  V ecific  obstacles  S 

Sen  vo,  t  Ja/  °f  a*  SOlut°n5  ^inge  about 
men  you  and  I  can  do  something. 

»ar  as  an  Obstacle  to  Imports 

2?  5™*  and  perhaps  the  most  important  ob- 
acle  to  imports  is   fear-fear  both  here  and 

o"dimWp0or?sng  "  ^  CaSe  a^ai-t  an  i^creTse 

&rtCiUrrS'  5roducers  and  ^porters  abroad 
e  nil  T dmarj  Producti^  capacity  and 

d  oTthpgAPr0dUCtlVe  SkiU  °f  the  Umted  ^ates 
re  in  *£?  f^  PG°ple-     They  see  that  we 

dZh       C°unt^Ca,n  produce  more  effectively 
a  with  greater  skill  than  almost  any  other  coun- 

comnPr°rIffd-  f.Th!ey  are  afraid  that  «*y  can- 
compete  effectively  in  this  market.      And  so 

^  do  not  really  try. 

Nils  is  a  problem  for  the  other  countries.    They 
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bv  mnr?r.fflme  ^  !"5  ""*  m6et  this  ohst^ 
by  more  efficient  production,  more  skillful  man- 

metS'  TV™*  ^f^nt  merchandising 
methods.  In  keeping  with  our  whole  American^ 
tradition  of  competition,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
to  see  them  try  to  do  it.  We  should  encourage 
them  and  help  them  in  the  effort  ^ouiage 

r.  ^Ut.i!n  f:hlS  .countrJ  also  there  is  fear.    As  vou 

aT~rse^mgf  rbef°re  C°^ress  on  the  trlTe 
agreements  legislation;  as  you  read  the  letters 

SationTf  ft*?  <*™™>  about  the  admin! 
mnftf  f?  °  trade  agreements  program,  the 

motif  that  runs  consistently  through  a  large  part 
of  them  is  fear.  Fear  that  to  bring  into  Sis 
country  a  larger  volume  of  things  that  people 
in  this  country  want  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay  will  be  harmful,  not  beneficial.  Fear  that  if 
more  imports  come  in,  someone  in  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  hurt.  united 

Justice  Holmes  used  to  say  that  most  human 
action  resulted  from  either  hope  or  fear  ItTas 
been  characteristic  of  the  American  people  that 
most  of  our  policies  and  activities  spring  from 
hope.  We  have  been  characteristically  viforous 
optimistic   forward  looking  and  courageous' 

and  onTnf  ?l?  Wlt?  Pe£hT  the  m^t  important 
hTstrv  tit  TSt  dlfficult  Problems  in  human 
instory.  the  creation  of  a  politically  and  econom- 
ically sound  community  of  free  nations. 

But  anyone  who  read  the  newspapers  during  the 
recent  debate  about  our  tariff  policy  woulffind 
that  the  major  part  of  the  discussion  was  directed 

There  are  "peril-points"  as  far  as  this  countrv 
is  concerned.  _  But  they  do  not  have  to  do  whh 

ifet  °^nd7idU^  Pr°ducts-     0ne  of  tl  m 
lies  in  the  field  of  military  security.     Another  is 

andPt°heS1  bIemeCOn0miiC  di?trV  °f  Astern  Europ" 
and  the  American  hemisphere.      These  are  the 

SfourfSnantStoWhichwesl-Wte^! 
The  Tariff 

tariff^ ^L"rtbstaclf1t?  imports  is'  of  course,  the 
sTder^hW^  ^u1-5  J-earS  We  have  made  con- 
f rorr til  ^grf  u11  h™g*e  our  tariff  rates  down 
irom  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  But 
there  is  still  much  that  can  be  done.      And  we 

mftoth0^1^  Withinithe  auth0rity  and  -corT 
megnts  Act  Procedures  of  our  Trade  Agree- 

whfcwl  taSk  T  must  overcome  the  fears  of 
of  thos«wrtSP°^en'  and  the  natural  reluctance 
Position  Tn10fhaVe+!°ng  6nj0yed  a  SPecially  fav°red 
SSiri  ?«?  faC,e-the  P^pect  of  making  adjust- 
2,ndRffo%  fore  effectively,  or  even  dif- 
dav  nlft,    B.f.ad3ustments  are  being  made  every 

in  t Hp  rf         ,  1S  C°U?try  t0  new  competitive  forces 
m  the  domestic  market  place,  and  adjustments  to 
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the  competition  of  increased  imports  are  no  dif- 
ferent in  kind. 

Our  producers  have  for  the  past  few  years  en- 
joyed a  protection  over  and  above  the  tariff  wall 
through  the  fact  that  many  foreign  exchange  rates 
have  been  kept  at  artificially  high  levels  in  terms 
of  the  dollar.  Now,  over  a  wide  area,  these  rates 
have  been  changed  and  this  artificial  protection 
has  been  lessened  or  removed.  The  cry  goes  up 
from  some  in  this  country  that  we  must  post-haste 
raise  our  tariff  barriers  to  meet  this  "unfair"  com- 
petition. 

When  foreign  supplies  were  cut  oft  by  the  war, 
American  producers  came  in  to  fill  needs  of  the 
American  people  which  were  normally  supplied 
from  abroad.  Now  the  foreign  producers  are  be- 
ginning to  produce  again  and  want  to  send  us  the 
goods  that  they  used  to  send  us.  This  means 
competition  for  the  American  products  which  sup- 
plied the  lack  created  by  the  abnormal  wartime 
situation.  And  there  are  pressures  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  keep  these  for- 
eign exporters  even  from  coming  back  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis  into  the  markets  which  they 
traditionally  held  and  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war,  they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
maintain. 

These  pressures  are  strong.  They  will  continue 
and  probably  increase.  If  there  is  any  slackening 
in  United  States  business  activity,  they  will  greatly 
increase.  And  unless  the  American  public  un- 
derstands that  the  effect  of  yielding  to  these  pres- 
sures will  be  to  wreck  our  chances  of  curing  this 
fundamental  ill  from  which  we  are  suffering,  the 
pressures  cannot  be  withstood  and  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  so  costly  for  the  taxpayer, 
will  remain  unsolved. 

For  you  see,  imports  are  such  a  convenient 
scapegoat.  They  can  be  blamed  with  relative  im- 
punity for  a  variety  of  troubles  that  arise  from 
other  causes.  There  is  usually  no  one  there  to 
defend  them. 

Domestic  production  of  a  product  may  decline 
because  of  a  change  in  style,  or  because  a  new  prod- 
uct has  been  developed  domestically  which  com- 
petes effectively  with  the  old  one,  or  even  perhaps 
because  exports  have  declined.  Yet  the  natural 
first  instinct  is  to  blame  the  troubles  on  imports 
and  to  try  to  get  at  least  a  temporary  relief  from 
those  troubles  by  limitation  of  imports. 

Customs  Procedures 

Then  we  have  our  customs  procedures.  I  sup- 
pose every  one  of  you  has  at  one  time  or  another 
experienced  the  apparently  inevitable  frustrations 
of  dealing  with  the  customs,  whether  here  or 
abroad.  Part  of  this,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  customs  regu- 
lations are  contained  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
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which,  as  you  know,  was  a  highly  protective  in- 
strument, and  which  has  not  yet  been  revised  m 
this  respect  in  over  10  years. 

Under  present  laws  and  procedures,  it  sometimes 
takes  as  long  as  3  or  5  years  before  an  importer 
knows  exactly  what  amount  of  duty  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  on  a  given  shipment.  Sometimes  the 
duty  may,  after  that  lapse  of  years,  amount  to 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  shipment. 

An  importer  can't  be  sure  whether  a  tire  is  going 
to  be  classified  as  a  tire  or  an  article  in  part  ot 
carbon.  He  can't  be  sure  whether  one  of  those 
little  pianos  you  see  in  nightclubs  is  going  to  be 
considered  a  musical  instrument  or  a  toy. 

In  order  to  get  in  gloves  trimmed  with  bird 
feathers  to  meet  a  sudden  feminine  fancy  in  this 
country,  he  has  to  prove  that  the  birds  from  which 
the  feathers  came  were  tame,  not  wild,  a  process 
which  turns  out  to  be  very  time  consuming. 

It  has  even  been  suggested,  although  I  shall  not 
guarantee  the  veracity  of  this  statement,  that  there 
is  some  question  whether  a  coffin  containing  a 
corpse  should  be  dutiable  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise or  considered  as  the  "usual  container 
of  its  contents  and  hence  be  free  of  duty. 

One  could  multiply  these  illustrations,  but  the 
total  effect  is  at  present  very  restrictive  on  trade 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  problem  is  being 
vigorously  attacked.  Secretary  Snyder  is  taking 
a  personal  interest  in  improving  and  simplifying 
those  aspects  of  customs  administration  which  h« 
within  the  Administrative  authority.  Keal  prog 
ress  has  already  been  made. 

When  the  charter  for  the  International  Iraci. 
Organization  is  adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  earl: 
next  session  of  Congress,  its  provisions  will  reqmr 
substantial  changes  in  some  of  « pur  ^ms  legs 
lation,  which  will  simplify  and  facilitate  the  proc 
esses  of  importation. 

Other  Regulations 

Then  we  have  a  whole  series  of  regulation 
which  have  as  their  purpose  the  protection  ot  th 
public  against  deception  m  labeling  or  again, 
impure  and  unsanitary  foods  and  drugs,  lhe 
regulations,  for  the  most  part,  have  good  reasor 
behind  them.  However,  many  of  them,  eitltf 
because  of  outmoded  legislation  or  long-estab 
lished  practices  which  have  not  been  recently  r« , 
examined,  have  a  highly  protective  effect.  I 

To  describe  any  of  these  cases  accurately 
would  have  to  be  very  technical      But  here, 
layman's  language,  is  the  effect  of  one  of    he. 
Our  regulations,  in  effect,  require  that  the  o 
dinarv  can  of  mushrooms  must  have  16  ounc 
of  mushrooms  in  it.    The  French  produce  cann 
mushrooms  and  want  to  send  them l  to  this ^countt 
But  because  of  the  way  in  which  their  whole  pr 
duction  line  is  set  up,  they  have  only  about 
ounces  of  mushrooms  m  a  can.     They  state  u 
fact  clearly  in  the  labels.      Nevertheless    und 
present  requirements  we  cannot  admit  into 
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sible,  we  have  worked  through  the  specialized 
Continued        agencies  of  the  United  Nations.    In  other  cases 


country  any  can  of  mushrooms  which  doesn't  con- 
tain exactly  the  required  weight  of  mushrooms. 

Ihese  again  are  problems  to  which  we  are  earn- 
estly addressing  ourselves. 

Agricultural  Surpluses 

Another  important  series  of  obstacles  is  created 
by  the  existence  of  our  agricultural  surpluses, 
and  by  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  price-sup- 
port systems  are  so  established  that  in  some  cases 
they  require  limitations  upon  imports. 

"Buy  American"  Laws 

Our  Federal,  and  many  of  our  state  and  local 
governments,  which  spend  about  10  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  supplies,  materials  and  equipment, 
are  required  to  "Buy  American." 

The  Federal  Government,  for  example,  is  pro- 
hibited from  buying  foreign  materials,  or  com- 

Efi?5.  maiUlff  tn\ed  from  foreign  materials, 
unless  these  materials  are  not  available  in  the 
United  states,  or  unless  the  prices  of  correspond- 
ing domestic  items  are  "unreasonable."  "Unrea- 
sonable is  usually  interpreted  as  meaning  25  per- 
cent more  expensive,  duty  included  in  computing 
the  25  percent.  ° 

It  would  help  if  these  agencies  could  buy  some- 
what more  freely  from  abroad. 

Shipping  Laws 

We  have  laws  and  regulations  which  compel 
|  in  many  cases  to  tell  the  citizens  of  friendly 
nations  when  they  offer  to  carry  our  goods  for  us 
icross  the  seas  that  we  must  not  employ  them  be- 
cause we  are  obligated  to  use  our  own  vessels  re- 
gard ess  of  the  quality  of  service  and  rate  of  charge 
vhich  they  may  offer  us.  fe 

E  KTJh?e  ill,l1,strations  not  in  a  critical  sense, 
mt  s  mply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
n  all  these  apparently  unrelated  ways,  and  in 
nany  others,  obstacles  are  being  interposed  to 
c  nevement  of  this  objective  of  increased*  imports 
mien  we  all  accept. 
And  it  is  important,  whenever  we  encounter  ex- 

iPrfk  6af  °f  theSG  Particular  phenomena,  to 
la  e  them  to  our  over-all  objective  and  to  con- 
de,  their  effect  upon  that  objective;  to  recognize 

L?nfdltVf  that  age-°ld  PrinciPle  that  little 
rops  or  water  can  wear  away  a  stone  and,  con- 

S'r£?  Principle  of  the  homeopaths  that  re- 

Sw  ?£  d°SeS  0f  medicine  can  cure  even  a 
langnant  disease. 

delusion 

We  have  made  a  good  start  on  the  economic  prob- 
ms  that  confront  us.  Where  it  has  been  pos- 
ovember   14,   1949 


more  limited  groups  of  nations  have  worked  to- 
gether on  common  problems.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  this  effort,  but  I  want  to  call  your  espe- 
cial attention  to  two  of  them. 

First,  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  iracle  we  have  negotiated  the  most  compre- 
hensive downward  tariff  readjustments  in  history 
Ine  most  recent  was  at  Annecy  this  summer, 
where  the  23  nations  originally  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  met  with  10  other  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world.  Congress  has  renewed  for 
the  sixth  time,  this  time  without  amendment,  the 
Irade  Agreements  Act. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  intends  to  press 
forward  with  further  negotiations  to  make  the 
Ueneral  Agreement,  now  embracing  over  30  na- 
tions, an  even  more  effective  instrument. 

Second,  we^  did  not  embark  upon  competitive 
use  of  protective  quotas  and  preferential  arrange- 
ments and  other  forms  of  economic  warfare  In- 
stead we  got  the  best  brains  of  the  various  nations 
together  around  the  conference  table  to  work 
out  an  agreed  set  of  principles,  the  charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  international  trade.  The  organization 
itself  would  help  to  make  those  principles  effective 
and  provide  a  forum  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  could  resolve  their  economic  differences 

When  this  charter  is  adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be  early  next  session  of  Congress,  its  provisions 
will  place  our  foreign  trade  policy  on  a  more  solid 
tooting  than  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  through 
the  series  of  temporary  reenactments  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

These  are  good  starts.  But  in  a  sense  we  have 
covered  the  easiest  part  of  the  road.  In  times  of 
crisis,  needs  are  recognized  and  attention  and  in- 
telligence can  be  concentrated  on  the  things  which 
most  immediately  require  doing.  The  test  of  our 
Wills  and  wisdom  will  perhaps  be  most  severe 
when  the  challenge  seems  less,  when  the  exciting 
war  and  postwar  tasks  are  followed  by  more  pro 
saic  ones.  It  will  perhaps  be  less  easy  then  to 
discern  the  needs  of  the  day  and  to  concert  our 
actions  when  we  have  discerned  them. 

The  key  to  continued  forward  movement  lies 
with  us.  We  have  looked  tonight  at  just  one  of 
the  many  things  that  need  to  be  done.  But  it  is 
a  very  important  one;  without  it  I  do  not  see 
how  the  free  world  structure  which  Ave  have  been 
building  can  have  a  solid  economic  base.  For  it 
is  nothing  less  than  finding  the  solution  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  through  our  role  as 
an  importer  in  the  world  economy.  We  cannot 
start  too  soon  to  work  out  that  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  witli  you 
three  simple  thoughts  which  seem  to  me  to  provide, 
it  correctly  applied,  the  means  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  increased  imports. 

The  first  thought  is  this :  that  for  the  United 
states,  just  as  for  so  many  other  countries,  our 
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basic  problem  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
relations  is  that  we  are  in  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties.  We  have  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  unfavorable  to  the  taxpayer  and 
unfavorable  to  the  consumer.  It  is  in  the  long  run 
a  manageable  problem,  in  terms  of  the  magnitudes 
with  which  we  as  a  people  are  accustomed  to  deal. 

The  second  thought  is  this :  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  not  a  simple,  single  solution.  Nor 
will  it  come  swiftly.  It  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
continuous  action  along  many  different  lines  and 
in  many  different  fields;  in  the  cumulative  effect 
of  a  myriad  of  small  actions  rather  than  in  any 
dramatic  single  measure. 

That  is  why  the  solution  is  difficult.  Because 
the  campaign  will  be  long,  and  so  often  each  of 
the  single  skirmishes  that  must  be  fought  and 
ref  ought  to  gain  a  victory  in  the  great  campaign 
doesn't  seem  important  enough  to  inspire  the  af- 
firmative attack  or  the  strong  and  effective  defense 


which  may  be  required.  But  it  is  the  art  of  a  great 
general  and  the  test  of  a  good  army  to  develop 
staying  power  and  see  the  importance  of  all  the 
engagements  in  the  light  of  the  grand  strategy 
and  the  main  objective  of  the  campaign.  If  we 
lose  all  the  skirmishes,  we  are  likely  also  in  the  end 
to  lose  the  war. 

The  third  and  final  thought  is  this :  It  is  funda- 
mental to  a  solution  of  this  problem  that  we  have 
a  basic  change  in  our  traditional  attitude  of  mind. 
We  must  become  really  import-minded.  We  must 
want  to  devote  our  time  and  energy  to  discover-  j 
ing  and  bringing  in  imports. 

For  it  will  be  of  little  avail  for  the  Government 
drastically  to  reduce  the  barriers  we  have  been 
discussing,  or  for  other  countries  greatly  to  ex- 
pand their  production  for  export,  if  the  business- 
men and  people  of  this  country  do  not  really  go 
after"  imports  in  the  good  American  way. 

By  and  large,  people  get  what  they  want.  If 
the  American  people  really  want  imports,  imports 
will  come.  It's  common  sense  for  us  to  want  them 
and  go  after  them. 


Indonesians  Accorded  Full  Independence 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE  ADJOURNS 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

Upon  this  most  auspicious  occasion,  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  round-table  conference  at 
The  Hague,  this  government  wishes  to  congratu- 
late the  Netherlands  and  Indonesian  representa- 
tives   on    the    high    statesmanship    which    both 
have  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  Conference. 
The  conferees,  in  finding  a  settlement  of  those  dif- 
ferences, both  political  and  economic,  which  have 
separated  them  some  years,  have  accorded  the  In- 
donesian people  full  independence  and  sovereignty, 
at   the   same   time   preserving   interests   of   the 
Netherlands  in  the  Indonesian  Archipelago  which 
are  legitimate  and  just.    The  new  and  sovereign 
Kepublic  of  United  Indonesia  is  to  join  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union,  a  vol- 
untary association  of  equal  partners,  thus  offering 
the  world  a  bright  prospect  for  practical  collabora- 
tion between  East  and  West.    It  is  the  firm  ex- 
pectation of  this  Government  that  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Conference  will  mark  a  renewed 
growth  of  Dutch-Indonesian  friendship  and  co- 
operation, which  in  our  opinion  will  surely  further 
the  welfare  of  both  nations. 

By  its  courageous  action  against  a  subversive 
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Communist  movement  last  September,  the  Indo 
nesian  Republic  has  demonstrated  its  genuine  na- 
tionalist character.  The  Indonesian  Federalist! 
have  joined  with  the  Indonesian  Republic  m  com 
pounding  a  genuine  all-Indonesian  nationalis 
position  at  The  Hague  Conference.  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  under  whose  auspices  th< 
round-table  conference  has  been  held,  has  durmj 
the  course  of  negotiations  demonstrated  full  fade! 
ity  to  its  principle  of  independence  for  Indonesii 
and  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  new  state. 

The  dispute  has  been  before  the  Security  Coun 
cil  since  July  1947.  The  United  Nations  Goo< 
Offices  Committee,  the  name  of  which  was  sub 
sequently  changed  to  United  Nations  Commissioi 
for  Indonesia,  was  formed  through  the  selectioi 
of  Belgium  by  the  Netherlands,  of  Australia  b; 
the  Indonesian  Republic,  and  the  selection  b; 
Australia  and  Belgium  of  the  United  States  a 
the  third  member.  The  United  States'  contribu 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  Indonesian  problem  ha 
been  made  through  the  discharge  of  its  responsi 
bility  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Commit 
sion  for  Indonesia. 

Negotiations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commii 
tee  of  Good  Offices,  which  were  suspended  in  1941 
were  resumed  on  April  14, 1949  under  the  auspice 
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of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia 
which  was  created  by  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  January  28,  1949.  This  same  resolution 
called  upon  both  parties  for  a  cease  fire  order,  for 
a  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Republican  Government  at  Jogia- 

fefcri  5°  |ollowed  by  staged  withdrawals  of 
Netherlands  forces  from  areas  occupied  by  them 
after  December  18,  and  made  several  recommenda- 
tions to  the  parties     The  parties  agreed  on  May  7 

to  he  S^1011  °l  rhe  ??Publican  Government 
I  nlc  ^^ncy  of  Jogjakarta,  the  issuance  of 
rt,P S^'  thZ?uT  *L°-f  RePublican  prisoners  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  holding  of  a  conference  at  The 
Hague  leading  to  a  definitive  political  settlement. 
fjf  "^  RePubllc  ,of  United  Indonesia  will  be 
,in  W^.  great  tasks  and  must  assume  heavy 
responsibilities     It  can  count  upon  the  sympathy 

the  SK  °f  ,f  Wh°  bdieVe  ™  democ^aanJ 
Unitel  iZ  s«lf-g^ernment.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  Government  is  engaged  in  study  of 

should  such  assistance  be  requested. 
.    I  he  United  States  will  be  gratified  to  welcome 
into  the  community  of  free  nations  the  UnTted 
Eepubhc  of  Indonesia  and  looks  forward  to  Indo 

K  SrTb^ip  m  ?he  United  Nati«^  which 
he  Netherlands  has  undertaken  to  propose.  With 
heir  record  of  genuine  nationalism    the  L  do- 

1  S  fff°Ple  ^  be  eX?eCted  su^essf  ully  to  re- 
n  0  K  e^s.of  aggressive  foreign  dictatorships 
.o  subvert  their  newly  won  independence. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM « 

Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

ndo^ST  ?rat  Pe°P3e!  0f  the  Netherlands  and 
hZ  cLl "  ^^representatives  at  The 

fX nS??  thnable  and  f aithf ul  memb^ 
nd thY  S  ?  v  °?8  Commifsion  of  Good  Offices, 
nd  the  United  Nations,  as  the  world's  aeencv  of 
eace   are  all  to  be  congratulated  by  the^peoples 

en  of  ti  f  °n  W°rking  °Ut  this  h^toric  settle- 
ent  ot  the  four-year  dispute. 

vh^JT^i  [t  is  a!S-Ured' that  the  main  prin- 
Ples  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreement  and  the 
ghteen  principles  of  the  Renville  Agreement 

plan^rfT^^0"/11  the  du  Boif-CrS- 
daddrHnntbef  C°iChran  Plan'  Vth  modifications 
a  additions  freely  negotiated  at  The  Haeue 

Bmented8  in^f  T  ^T^  ™d  ^theS 
emented  m  The  Hague  Agreement.  This  in- 
?rated^agreement  provides  For  the  national  sov- 
Senator  Graham  was  formerly  the  US    M™w  „* 

sent  U.S.  member,  replaced,  in  turn,  Mr.  du  Bois 
member  J 4,   7949 


TTnlX  ^d  lndePelnden^  of  the  Eepublic  of 
United  Indonesia;  the  self-determination  of  the 
Indonesian  people  through  civil  liberties,  free  elec- 
tions safeguards  for  minorities  and  property  a 
constituent  assembly  as  both  an  interim  legfsla 
ture  and  a  constitutional  convention  for  framing 
the  basic  principles  of  the  independent  federal 

fhflt -C  °fF^lteJ- Indonesia  5  and  the  statute  for 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 

in  th^rPiibllC  °f  United  Ind™esia  for  cooperation 
witrT  1fg^comm°n  interests  as  a  new  common- 
wealth of  nations,  with  both  nations  to  be  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  United  Nations. 

™3  Jr?  a^reement  .the  ^o  peoples  have  vindi- 
cated their  separate  victories  over  the  extremes  of 
tne  new  totalitarian  communism  and  the  old  his- 
toric imperialism.  In  the  words  of  the  great  and 
gracious  Queen  Wilhelmina  made  true  in  the 
words  of  her  most  worthy  daughter,  Queen  Jn- 
liana,  colonialism  is  dead."  In  this  TettlemerTr 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  he  peopHf 
Indonesia  by  the  self-determination  of  f ree  peo- 

d  stinvTff'  lmdr  G°d'  a  rendezVOU S  with  *  lager 
ft  L  I  creatlve1  cooperation  in  a  time  and  in 
a  word  desperately  in  need  of  the  best  which 
these  two  great  peoples  can  give  together  Bv 
the  example  of  the  historic  Ha|ue  Agreement  hi 
tween  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  people 
of  Indonesia,  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  the  E?st 
will  find  a  new  meeting  place  in  the  United  Na- 

iXa;oarld°rUm  and  ^  f°r  freed°m  and  P-e 

May  the  people  of  Indonesia,  where  there  was  a 

great  civilization  before  western  men  discovered 

mSaiiT7  thf  Pe°P!e  °f  the  Netherla°nVds,ea 
little  land  but  a  great  people,  rise  to  the  °reatness 
of  their  opportunity,  so  that  all  the  peopfes i  of  the 
earth  in  looking  today  to  the  East,  whence  came 
the  great  religions  of  the  world,  will  lift  thSr 
eyes  in  prayers  towards  the  morning  of  the  r 
hopes  for  a  freer  and  better  world 


Negotiations  Begin  With  Atlantic  Pact 
Countries  on  Military  Aid 

[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

The  Department  of  State  today  is  starting  neo-o- 
DpTrS  7  bllateral  agreements  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  with  Atlantic  3 
countries  scheduled  to  receive  military  aid      * 

furnishiZ  nfo°n  °f  thGf  ^eements  prior  to  the 
S  K.I  7-  assistance  ^der  the  act  is  re- 
quired by  legislation  authorizing  such  aid. 

suSed f^PfP0?8'1  draft  agreements  are  being 
submitted  today  to  the  diplomatic  missions  in 
Washington  of  the  following  nations :  the  Nether" 
Srr  Luxembourg,  Italy,  the  United 
kingdom,  Denmark,  France,  and  Norway. 
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It  is  contemplated  that  the  negotiations  will  be 
handled  with  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  nations  involved  and  will  not  require 
any  special  personnel  from  abroad. 

In  transmitting  the  proposed  draft  agreements, 
Department  of  State  representatives  stressed  the 
importance  of  speed  in  obtaining  final  agreement 
in  order  that  provision  of  military  assistance  may 
proceed  without  delay. 

Texts  of  the  agreements  will  be  made  public  and 
registered  with  the  United  Nations  after  signa- 
tures are  affixed. 


U.S.  To  Participate  in 

Haitian  Bicentennial  Exposition 

[Released  to  the  press  October  Si] 

This  week  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Haiti,  William  E.  DeCourcy,  will  preside  at  a 
ceremony  to  break  the  first  ground  for  the  United 
States  Pavilion  at  the  Exposition  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  which  will  commemorate  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
city  President  Estime  of  Haiti  and  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  and  leading  Haitian  of- 
ficials are  expected  to  take  part  m  the  ceremony. 
The  United  States  Pavilion  will  be  erected  on 
a  site  which  has  been  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Haitian  Government.  After  the 
close  of  the  Exposition,  this  building,  which  af- 
fords sufficient  space  for  the  presentation  o± 
motion  pictures,  lectures,  and  art  exhibits,  will  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  cultural  and  informational 
program  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti. 

In  the  United  States  Pavilion  there  will  be  one 
single  large  exhibit  relating  to  the  parallels  m  the 
historical  development  of  the  United  States  and 
Haiti  from  the  time  of  their  colonial  periods.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  displays  depicting  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States  m  the  fields  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  science  and  including 
models  of  soil  conservation  projects,  airports, 
transportation  and  communication  facilities,  and 
many  other  items. 

The  Exposition  will  be  located  along  the  water 
front  in  the  center  of  the  city  on  ground  which 
has  recently  been  reclaimed  from  marshland  and 
landscaped.  Most  of  the  buildings  which  have 
already  been  constructed  within  the  area  are 
permanent  in  character  and  will  house  some  of  the 
Haitian  Government  offices  after  the  Exposition 


Lloyd  V.  Berkner  To  Survey  Department's 
Responsibilities  in  International  Science 

[Released  to  the  press  November  2] 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner  has  been  designated  iu 
serve  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  this  capacity,  he  will  survey  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  field  of 
international  science.  He  will  develop  detailed 
recommendations  on  the  most  effective  means  of 
utilizing  the  functions  and  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment for  meeting  the  needs  of  United  States 
science,  and  for  strengthening  national  security  to 
the  end  that  the  Department  may  fulfill  adequately 
its  role  with  respect  to  the  international  aspects 

OT  S016I1CG 

Dr.  Berkner  will  first  undertake  a  study  of  the 
urgent  problem  of  stimulating  and  facilitating  an 
optimum  flow  of  international  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of 
this  end.  The  study  of  other  significant  problems 
will  grow  out  of  this  initial  inquiry. 

The  survey  will  be  organized  as  follows :  Spe- 
cific studies  and  formulation  of  detailed  recom- 
mendations will  be  developed  by  the  International 
Science  Policy  survey  group  with  assistance  from 
units  in  the  Department  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  international  aspects  of  science  and 
technology.      The  survey  group  will  consist  of 
full-time  and  part-time  United  States  Government 
officers,  under  the  policy  guidance  of  a  Depart- 
mental Steering  Committee  composed  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  State.    The  Steering  Committee 
will  also  review  and  approve  for  the  Department 
the   policies,   procedures,   and   recommendations 
growing  out  of  the  survey  prior  to  their  final  sub- 
mittal to  the  Secretary  of  State.    It  is  anticipated 
that  general  guidance  and  approval  for  American 
science  will  be  given  by  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Science  Policy  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Berkner  will  call  upon  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  agencies  concerned  witlf 
international  aspects  of  science  and  technology 
for  such  information  and  specialized  studies  as  hi 
may  consider  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  survey 
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No  Response  From  Chinese  on  Re,ease  o,  Angus  Ward  and  Staff 


CONSUL  GENERAL  CLUBB  SENDS 
LETTER  TO  CHINESE  AUTHORITIES 


Consul  General  Tngus  Ward  Sfment  reported  that 
staff,  arrested  by  th?ChInS£  Pom™"  ,m<rmbers  of  his 
October  24,  are  still in  cnltn£  Tnl?ts  in  M"kden  on 
members  of  the  consulate S  ?**■  ^  efforts  ^  other 
lease  of  the  United  %t*t»f  °  Visit  or  effect  the  re- 
VieeConsul  WlliLS  Stor.fPreSentatiVe  have  ™™. 
he  has  not  received Iwvmi^TL™?0-^  that  al">ough 
staff,  he  has  received  an^fiw  V1Slt  Mr'  Ward  or  Ms 
clothing,  and  beddinJ  n?l    "m  r?quests  f°r  food,  heavy 

transmitted,  Mr.  Stokes  reVorrPrt™  in^ldent  ha<l  been 
not  received  the  detail  £t£  „  The  DePartment  has 

Communist  authorises  have  ^,reSUmeS,that  the  Chinese 

Fourteen  telegram  J d£™?J^eS~ed  the  real  fapts. 
during  the  V^ZStT^  X^*""**  Ward 

[leased  to  the  press  November  10] 

22d,for  tb;e  ^mediate  withdrawal  of  Mr. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Clubb's  letter  follows : 
.ur^tenli"6^0'  °Ct°ber  8'  I949'  X  brought  to 

arci  and  his  enf  rp  QtoflF     tt„j      •    V        .&us  •*■• 
r  Government   T  J     £  der  instructions  of 

n  tn  ft  '  I  Would  now  invite  your  atten- 

I     tSrCe  that,  accordi/g  to  tX- 

«  Mr    Ward     F™   ■  "T^  °f  the  Mukde* 
hber/'nn^       '  u  °reign   Service   clerk  Kalph 

P  oy£s  FranecCo  C' *  ^  Tatham'  and  aIi- 
jees  franco  Cicogna  and  Alfred  Kristan 


member  21,  7949 


the  fact  thirfi  Jn-Vlte  y°ur  attention  to 

isolaten1    n  ,  V,  •    Personnel  m  question  have  been 

lists  of  SaffL!?         at  Up°n  the  Presentation  of 

aTd  £££**"*  ^  ^^ ^  i^S 

thaflsy/hlTtafft19  n°tified  the  aUthoriti- 
Julv  27  tL    ^    ff  .Were  P^ared  to  depart  on 

had^eeVcomnte  t0  ^^  behind  unt*  there 
and  M^^Jj™*^  ST  ^  I^ 
newedonAu-ustl2  withfV,  /  PTeSt  Was  re- 
for  August  I?     tC     ,       departure  date  fixed 

o-a^e  «nrl    a     c"stodla,1  capacity,  with  their  bag- 
gage and  American  Government  property.    To 
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date  those  facilities  have  not  been  provided  by  the 
Mukden  authorities. 

"in  short,  the  Mukden  authorities  have  con- 
tinued to  refuse,  without  explanation  or  extenu- 
Sg  c  rcumstances,  to  abide  by  their  assurances 
of  June  21  or  even  to  indicate  their  intentions. 
Acting  again  under  instruction  of  my  govern- 
ment  on  September  22,  1949    I  sent  a  letter  to 
Sommander-in-Chief  Chu  Teh  m  aspect  to  the 
matter    in    point,    requesting    that    appropriate 
measures  be  taken  to  cause  the  Mukden  author  - 
des  to  extend  promptly  the  tran sportat^  ho£ 
ties  required  for  the  removal  from  Mukden  of  the 
nprsonnel  of  the  consulate  general  and  their  per 
S  anl  official  effects.  .  In  my  reference  letter 
of  October  8, 1  took  occasion  to  indicate  the  grave 
concern  with  which  the  United  States  Government 
regarded  the  arbitrary  action  of  detention  by  the 
loS  authorities  of  American  consular ,officials  £ 
Mukden  and  the  continued  failure  of  the  Mukden 
futhorTties  to  provide  facilities  for  withdrawal 
pvpti  after  ffivins:  express  assurances. 
eV»The  latent  developments  render  more  urgent 
still  the  taking  of  appropriate  action  tc >  bring .the 
matter  to  a  speedy  settlement.     It  is  noted  parti 
Srlv  that  Mr.  Ward  and  the  others  charged 
w^ftle  atult  were,  at  the  time .of  the  alleged 
offense   still  in  close  guard  and  that  they  nave 
had  no  opportunity  to  report  their  version  of  the 
inacld"ntPAnd,  be"  it  noted,  the ,  presen ;  develop- 
ment follows  upon  the  action  of  the  Mukden  au 
Sorties  in  detaining  for  nearly  one  year  the 
American  and  non- American  personnel  of  the  con- 
sume general  at  that  point  under  close  guard, 
which  Action  was  in  the  first  instance  said  to  be 
because  of  the  need  according  them  'protection, 
in  clear  violation  of  established  principles  of  m- 
lernaTional  comity  and  T^™Vgg£& 
ment  of  f  ore  gn  consular  officials.     It  is ^.requestea 
SS  this  matS  be  brought  to  the ,  attention  o £g 
highest  authorities  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
promptly  be  taken  appropriate  measure  to  bring 
th°Jmatter  to  a  speedy  settlement.    It  is  requested 
partSSy  that  the  British  Consular  Representa- 
tive at  Mukden  be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr 
Ward  and  the  other  persons  char ged  with  assault, 
if  thev  are  still  detained  by  the  police,  that  the 
matterbe  handled  in  accord  with  established  pnn- 

treatment  of  foreign  consular  officials,  and  that  the 
promised  transportation  f aciliti es  for  removal 
from  Mukden  of  the  personnel  of  the  consulate 
general  with  their  personal  and  official  elects  be 
provided.  In  view  of  the  serious  nature  of  this 
niatter  and  the  widespread  concern  it  has  caused 
in  the  United  States,  I  would  emphasize  my  re- 
quest for  prompt  action." 


Chinese  Communist  Publish  Notices 
on  Real  Estate  Held  by  Aliens 


[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
it  has  been  informed  that  certain  Chinese  Com- 
nmnist  newspapers  have  published  notjces  concern 
ins:  the  registration  of  real  estate  held  by  aliens. 
The  following  is  an  unofficial  translation,  from  the 
Tientsin  Communist  newspaper,  Tten  ttiin  Jin 
Pao,  of  "measures  governing  registration  oi  real 
estate  of  foreign  residents  in  Tientsin  : 

Notification  Mingmi  Kungtzu  3806  People's  Govern 
™nr  For  Tientsin.  "There  are  adopted  and  published 
Measures  governing  the  registration  of  real  estate  of  for- 

SgnresTdelts  in  Tientsin.  Compliance  with .the ,  measure. 

by  all  foreign  residents  in  Tientsin  is  requested.    Huang 

Ching,  Mayor." 

Measures  governing  registration  of  real  estate  of  for;, 

eign  residents  in  Tientsin: 

m\    ah  real  estate  of  foreign  residents  in  the  muni 

cipaVatea " (deluding  Tangku Saku)    shall  go  throng! 

the  Procedure  of  real  estate  registration  at  the  Land I  Boar, 

If  thl  Pole's  Government.     For  Tientsin,  according  t; 

?L  provtsTon^TthesTmeasures.     The  period  of  appb 

cation  for  the  registration  shall  be  from  October  1  1 

November  15. 

(2)  Foreign  residents  applying  for  the  registration* 
real  estate  shall  obtain  application  forms  from  the  Lan 
Board  and  shall  fill  out  accurately  the  particulars  state 
in  the  application  without  concealment,  omission  or  f abr 
cation. 

(3)  Foreign  residents  applying  for  registration  of  re. 
estate  shall  go  through  the  following  procedure.  Tt 
lessee  or  the  fegitimatl  agent  shall  personally  appear  : 
the  Land  Board  to  accomplish  the  procedure: 

A  Submittal  for  examination  of  the  complete  set; 
title  deedTfor  which  the  Land  Board  shall  issue  a  recei 
(where  tL  deld  was  already  submitted  to  the  pupp 
land  bureau),  a  receipt  for  it  shall  be  produced. 

B    The  seal  and  residential  certification  of  the  apphcai 
C'  Where  the  applicant  is  a  mission,  school   compar, 
business  firm,  social  group  or  any  other  organization 
responsible  person  or  an  agent  it  designates  shall  hand 

thDP  WChedrUeret'he  applicant  is  a  legitimate  agent,  he  du 
aDDV  for  registration  in  the  name  of  the  lessee  and  sh. 
afso  submit  formal  documentary  evidence  in  regard  ■ 
this  appointment.  .  ... 

E  All  title  deed  documents  of  the  applicant  origma 
in  foreign  languages  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy 
accurate  Chinese  translation.  rh,nMe 

(4)   Foreign  residents,  using  the  name  of  a  Chinese 
any  other  fictitious  name  for  the  purchase  of  real  est.- 
prTor  to  the  publication  of  the  present ;  measures.  * 
report  the  facts  and  apply  for  registration.    They  sn 
nThide  the  truth  and  shall  particularly  avoid  act ions 
concealing  enemy  and  puppet  property  or  of  infringe, 
upon  property  rights  to  public  or  private  real  estate.   ? 
lators  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
(Continued  on  page  795) 
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ESTABL.SHMENT  OF  SOV.ET-SPONSOREO  EAST  GERMAN  REPOBL.C 


by  Henry  B.  Cox 


Climaxing  a  long  series  of  political  maneuvers 
and  an  insistent  propaganda  campaign  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  "national  front"  government 
aimed  at  German  national  liberation,  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet-sponsored  People's  Council 
( Vo ksrat)  announced  on  October  7  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Democratic  Republic-a  "pro- 
visional government  of  democratic  Germany  » 

With  Wilhelm  Pieck  as  president  and  Otto 
txrotewoh  ,  co-chairman  of  the  Soviet-backed  So- 
cialist Unity  Party  (SED),  as  its  chancellor,  the 
new  government,  which  came  into  being  without 
benefit  of  elections,  claims  to  include  all  elements 
of  the  population  irrespective  of  past  or  present 
political  affiliation  and  poses  as  the  spokesman 
for  all  Germany.     The  SED  has  a  dominant  posi- 
tion m  Grotewohl's  newly  appointed  cabinet.    He 
lolds  6  of  the  14  portfolios;  the  Soviet-dominated 
-ast  Zone  Christian  Democratic  Union   (CDU) 
tnd  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP)  account  for 
n  additional  5  posts. 

The  Eastern  zone  Constitution  prepared  by  the 
ffhird  People's  Congress  in  May  1949  comes  into 
tfect  with  the  entrance  into  office  of  the  new 
overnment. 

Soviet  authorities  have  announced  the  transfer 

t  administrative  functions  heretofore  handled  by 

»  Soviet  Military  Administration  (SMA)  to  the 

^ly  created  People's  Chamber  (Volkskammer). 

jhe    Soviet  Control  Commission"  now  replaces 

;  e  Soviet  Military  Administration.    Indications 

iS°  P°mt  t0  the  Soviets'  concluding  possibly  a 

jparate  peace  treaty  with  their  newest  satellite 

C  Wlthdrawing  Soviet  occupation  troops  within 
jPear. 

jvemfaer  27,   7949 


Developments  Leading  to  Establishment 
of  German  Democratic  Republic 

The  founding  of  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  may  be  viewed  as  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  Soviet-sponsored  political  moves 
beginning  with  the  election  in  November  1947  of 
a    People's  Congress." 

The  Congress,  purporting  to  represent  all  Ger- 
many was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  all-German  delegation  to  attend  the  1947  Lon 
don  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  support  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov's  de- 
mands for  early  German  political  unity     Of  its 
2,215  delegates,  893  were  Communists  and  386 
represented  Communist-front  mass  organizations; 
of  the  remainder,  373  were  hand-picked  "non- 
partisan" fellow-travelers;  and  472  represented 
the  Eastern  zone  CDU  and  LDP.     The  position 
of  these  two  parties  is  that  of  a  tolerated  minority 
opposition  which  lends  some  semblance  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  to  the  Soviet  zone  political  scene. 
I  he  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  however,  re- 
fused to  receive  the  delegation;  the  Congress  was 
thereupon  transformed  into  a  large  propaganda 
organization  which  served  the  Communists  by  ex- 
ploiting the  theme  of  German  unity. 

The  Second  People's  Congress,  which  convened 
m  Berlin  3  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Quadripartite  Allied  Control  Council,  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  so-called  popular  initiative  of 
May-June  1948  in  which  millions  of  signatures 
were  collected  on  petitions  for  German  unity  to 
be  presented  to  the  Allied  Control  Council 

Three    months    later,    the    People's    Council 
(  Volksrat) ,  a  smaller  body  selected  by  the  People's 
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Congress,  constituted  itself  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  German  people;  and  the  Council's  constitution 
committee  proceeded  to  prepare  a  draft  constitu- 
tion for  a  German  state,  which  was  completed  in 
October  1948. 

Desiring,  however,  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
splitting  of  Germany  on  the  Western  powers,  the 
Congress  delayed  approval  of  the  Eastern  con- 
stitution until  6  months  later,  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  French  Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington  in 
April  1949  where  the  decision  was  made  to  accord 
through  the  Occupation  Statute  a  future  West 
German  regime  a  large  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

As  the  completion  of  the  Bonn  Constitution  or 
Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany 
drew  near,  the  People's  Congress  attempted  to 
forestall  the  establishment  of  the  West  German 
Republic  through  a  futile  invitation  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Bonn  Parliamentary  Council  to  meet  at 
Brunswick,  in  the  British  zone,  for  talks  on  Ger- 
man unity.  All-German  unity  talks  were  subse- 
quently held  under  People's  Congress  sponsorship 
in  Hanover  on  May  20,  1949,  but  they  attracted 
response  only  from  Communist  fellow-travelers 
and  a  few  politicians.  The  British  Military  Gov- 
ernment subsequently  ordered  the  talks  stopped. 

Elections  for  People's  Congress 

On  May  15-16, 1949,  an  election  of  delegates  for 
the  Third  People's  Congress  was  held  in  the  Soviet 
zone  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Vyshinsky  at 
the  Paris  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  by  an  im- 
pressive vote  for  unity.  As  in  the  case  of  prior 
Soviet-sponsored  elections  this  election,  too,  was 

a  fiasco.  . 

Forty  percent  of  the  voters  made  clear  by  their 
actions  their  rejection  of  the  single  slate  of  dele- 
gates that  was  presented.    This  rejection  is  even 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  irregularities  which 
allegedly  accompanied  the  casting  and  counting 
of  the  ballots.    Nevertheless,  on  May  29-30,  the 
Third  People's  Congress  ratified  the  Eastern  draft 
constitution  and  selected  a  "German  delegation" 
to  attend  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers.    It  also  issued  a  manifesto  that 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  "national  front"  and 
reiterated  an  earlier  appeal  for  German  unity  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  manifesto  called  for  the  following  pre- 
paratory steps  for  a  German  peace  treaty:  the 
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drafting  of  20  principles  based  on  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements ;  the  restoration  of  German 
administrative  and  economic  unity;  the  restora- 
tion of  a  uniform  currency  throughout  Germany; 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  central  Ger- 
man government  which  would  include  representa- 
tives of  the  mass  organizations  of  the  Soviet  zone; 
and  the  calling  of  a  peace  conference  in  which  this 
provisional  German  government  would  partici- 
pate. 

Also  included  in  the  manifesto  were  "peace 
treaty  principles,"  listing  as  the  duties  of  the  Ger- 
man people :  reparations,  with  all  payments  made 
thus  far  to  be  deducted  from  the  total;  the  final 
liquidation    of    Germany's    war    potential;    the 
democratization  and  demilitarization  of  German 
economic  and  social  life;  the  punishment  of  war 
criminals;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  four-power 
control  over  German  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment.   It  declared  that  Germany  was  en- 
titled to  an  all-German  constitution  that  would 
insure  "democratic  development"  and  the  free  de- 
velopment of  German  resources  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses.   In  addition,  the  manifesto  called  for  the, 
evacuation  of  all  occupation  troops. 

Again  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  de- 
clined to  receive  the  People's  Congress  delegation, 
and  the  latter  organization  thereafter  devoted  it- 
self to  careful  political  maneuvering  and  planning 
in  order  to  ready  itself  for  the  role  it  was  later 
to  assume  as  the  nucleus  for  an  East  zone 
government. 

Faced  with  certain  defeat  in  any  type  of  elec- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  their  experience  in  the  May 
elections  of  Congress  delegates,  the  SED  leaders 
and  their  Soviet  sponsors  found  themselves  faced 
by  a  serious  dilemma  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
sufficient  popular  support  for  the  establishment  oi 
an  Eastern  government.  As  later  developments 
demonstrated,  the  Soviets  and  their  Communis! 
puppets  found  the  elections  to  be  "unnecessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  government. 

On  October  1,  1949,  the  Soviet  Union  in  notei 
to  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britaii 
protested  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Republn 
of  Germany  and  declared  that  ".  .  .  the  Sovie 
Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state  tha 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  formed  at  Bonn 
separate  government  as  indicated,  a  new  situation 
has  been  created  in  Germany  at  the  present  tim 
which  renders  of  particularly  great  importanc 
the  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  for  the  restoration  o 
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the  unity  of  Germany  as  a  democratic  peace-loving 
state  ..." 

Communists  Demand  Independent  Government 

The  delivery  of  the  Soviet  note  served  as  the 
signal  for  the  well-oiled  Communist  political  ma- 
chinery to  swing  into  action.  On  October  2 
groups  and  organizations  of  all  parties  and  classes' 
throughout  the  East  zone  made  "spontaneous" 
appeals  and  "demands"  and  called  for  the  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  an  "all-German"  independ- 
ent government. 

These  demands  and  appeals  increased  in  the 
days  which  followed.     On  October  4,  the  Central 
Executive    Committee    of    the    Soviet-controlled 
SED  gave  formal  party  approval  to  a  campaign 
to  create  a  "provisional  government  for  democratic 
Germany"  and  for  authorization  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  other  groups  for  the  formation  of  a 
government.    In  line  with  the  fiction  that  the 
b&D  is  only  one  of  the  participating  parties  in 
the    national  front,"  the  party  committee  "sug- 
gested" a  16-point  program  for  general  adoption. 
In  brief,  this  proposed  program  of  the  future 
government  considers  that  the  tasks  of  the  Eastern 
government  will  be  "to  assure  the  well-being  and 
independence  of  the  German  people,  to  follow  an 
economic  policy  free  from  capitalistic  oppression, 
and  to  reinforce  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
ttenew  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  peo- 
ples democracies.    It  will  endeavor  to  obtain  in 
;he  immediate  future  the  withdrawal  of  the  occu- 
pation troops,  and  the  rapid  signature  of  a  treaty 
)f  peace."    The  platform,  in  general,  avoided  all 
nention   of   communization   measures,   included 
nough  points  to  cater  in  part  to  almost  every 
Toup,  and  offered  platitudes  to  which  everyone 
grees  but  which  have  defied  efforts  at  practical 
pphcation  because  of  Soviet  intransigence. 
On  October  5,  the  presidium  of  the  People's 
;ouncil  (Volksrat)  called  that  body  to  meet  on 
"day,  October  7  to  take  the  action  which  the 
tuation  demanded.    At  this  meeting,  the  Volks- 
tt,  convening  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin,  trans- 
'rmed  itself  (without  benefit  of  elections)  into  a 
eople's  Chamber   (Volkskammer)   and  claimed 
■thority  to  speak  for  all  Germany.     Over  the 
•otests   of   spokesmen   of   the   non-Communist 
hough  collaborationist)   Soviet  zone  Christian 
pocratic  Union  (CDU)  and  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ratic  Party  (LDP),  the  general  elections  for  a 
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"permanent"  government  were  postponed  until 
October  15, 1950. 

The  newly  activated  Volkskammer  then  passed 
four  laws:  (1)  constituting  itself  as  "the  provi- 
sional People's  Chamber  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic;  (2)  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government  until  a  new 
popular  assembly  is  elected  as  constitutionally  re- 
quired; (3)  declaring  the  Volksrat  Constitution, 
approved  by  the  People's  Congress  on  May  30 
1949,  to  be  in  force;  and  (4)  providing  the  basis' 
for  the  formation  of  the  Laenderkammer  or  Cham- 
ber of   States   consisting  of   34   representatives 
chosen  by  the  Diets  (Landtage)  of  the  five  Soviet 
zone  states  (Laender)  with  7  additional  members 
from  Berlin  as  observers. 

Otto  Grotewohl,  co-chairman  of  the  SED  was 
named  Minister-President,  or  Chancellor,  and 
Johannes  Diekmann  was  appointed  President  of 
the  People's  Chamber  (Volkskammer),  which  will 
be  the  dominant  body  of  the  bicameral  parliament 
Besides  the  Minister-President  and  his  three  depu- 

t/^r?ermann  Kastner  <LDP)'  0tt0  Nuschke 
(CDU),  and  Walter  Ulbricht  (SED),  the  new 
government  has  14  ministries.  The  new  Cabinet 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  following 
parties:  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED)  6;  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union  (CDU)  3;  German  Demo- 
cratic Peasant  Party  (DBD)  1;  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  (LDP)  2;  National  Democratic  Party 
(NDP)  1 ;  and  1  independent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  brought  into 
existence  the  German  Democratic  Peasant  Party 
and  the  National  Democratic  Party  shortly  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  in  or- 
der to  give  it  the  semblance  of  a  broad  coalition. 
As  mentioned  previously,  the  Soviet  zone  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union  and  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,   although   bearing  names   identical   with 
their  counterparts  in  the  Western  zones,  are  de- 
cidedly restricted  in  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
operate  independent  of  Soviet  supervision.     The 
newly  appointed  chief  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  East  German  Republic,  Gen.  Georgij 
M  Pushkin,  who  has  announced  his  intention  to 
hght  opposition  forces,  may  even  curtail  their  in- 
dependence more  rigidly. 

Communist  Predominance 

The  inclusion  in  this  branch  of  parliament  of 
all  units  comprising  the  national  front  assured 
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Communist  predominance  in  the  new  Peoples 
Chamber    despite    its    steadily    waning    voting 
strength  in  the  Soviet  zone.     Such  organizations 
as    the    Soviet-sponsored    "Women's    League," 
"Peasants  Union,"  and  others  that  will  have  repre- 
sentation regardless  of  their  lack  of  standing  as 
political  parties  will  give  the  Communists  an  over- 
whelming majority.    This  majority  is  also  in  effect 
in  the  upper  house  (Laenderkammer)  where,  out 
of  34  delegates,  the  SED  has  named  17.    Other 
parties  are  represented  in  the  Laenderkammer  as 
follows:  Liberal  Democratic  Party    (LDP)    9; 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  7;  and  Ger- 
man Democratic  Peasant  Party  (DBD)  1. 

The  Volksrat  at  its  final  meeting  on  October  7 
issued  a  20-point  "manifesto,"  embodying  the  16 
points  of  the  SED  "program"  of  October  4.    Al- 
though not  all  20  of  the  "points"  deserve  repetition 
here,  the  following,  because  of  their  propaganda 
appeal  to  all  Germans,  are  the  most  significant: 
1.  German  unity  and  the  elimination  of  the 
special  status  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar;  2.  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  occupation  troops;  3.  the  restora- 
tion of  full  sovereignty  to  the  Germans;  4.    nor- 
malization of  life  in  Berlin ;  5.  a  unified  currency ; 
6.  the  prevention  of  foreign  interests  gaining  con- 
trol of  German  economy  and  capital ;  7.  the  cessa- 
tion of  dismantling;  8.  the  cancellation  of  all 
restrictions   on   foreign   trade   by   the  Western 
powers  "for  reasons  of  competition" ;  and  9.    The 
development  of  Germany's  natural  markets  in' 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe. 

To  complete  the  sequence  of  events  attending 
the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  the  Diets 
of  the  five  Laender  of  the  Soviet  zone  voted,  on 


October  10,  to  prolong  their  life  for  a  year  and 
postpone  popular  elections  until  October  15,  1950 
(in  accordance  with  the  Volkskammer  resolution) . 
They  also  selected  their  delegates  to  the  Laender- 
kammer as  provided  by  the  constitution.  The 
democratic  bloc  of  East  Berlin  likewise  chose  its 
seven  observers. 

Soviet  Military  Governor  Tschuikov  received 
the  Presidium  of  the  Volkskammer,  the  Minister- 
President,  made  a  declaration  transferring  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  Soviet  Military 
Administration  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  announced  the  creation  of  a  Soviet  Control 
Commission  to  replace  the  Soviet  Military  Admin- 
istration and  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  Potsdam 
and  other  four-power  agreements. 

The  two  houses  of  the  new  government,  the 
Volkskammer  and  the  Laenderkammer,  met  in 
joint  session  on  October  11  and  unanimously  chose. 
Wilhelm  Pieck  as  President.  On  October  12, 
Minister-President  Grotewohl  presented  himself 
and  his  cabinet  to  the  Volkskammer  and  outlined 
his  governmental  program.  In  the  presence  of 
Soviet  Ambassador  Semjanov  and  representatives 
of  several  Soviet  satellite  states,  Grotewohl  re- 
ceived unanimous  approval  from  the  Chamber. 

Thus,  within  a  space  of  only  10  days,  the  Soviet' 
brought  into  being  their  latest  satellite  govern- 
ment without  benefit  of  elections  or  other  demo- 
cratic process.  Its  establishment  accentuates  th( 
domestic  and  international  problems  which  fa« 
the  Western  powers  and  the  democratically  con- 
stituted Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  With  th< 
successful  solution  of  these  problems  rests  th< 
future  of  all  Germany  and  perhaps  even  that  o:. 
Western  civilization. 
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ECOSOC  ACTION  ON  SOCIAL  ISSUES 


by  Savilla  M.  Simons 


In  opening  the  ninth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  held  in  Geneva,  July  5  to 
August  15,  the  President,  James  Thorn  of  New 

>f  men  and  women  who  long  desperately  for  some 

iz ,  rith;ir  u«nhappy  situat-n'  -Vat  r; 

nay  hve  like  dignified  human  beings  in  a  peaceful 

ffort    «*         apPeale/  t0  the  C°Uncil  to  mak*  an 
ffort     to    seek    understanding   in    a   spirit   of 

riendhness." 

The  Council  responded  by  showing  perhaps  a 
water  amount  of  cooperation  and  friendliness 
tan  in  any  other  recent  session.  The  Russians 
nd  their  satellites,  in  general,  refrained  from  fili- 
ustering  tactics  and  indulged  in  less  vitriolic 

bate  than  m  other  recent  sessions.  As  a  result, 
*  ninth  session  proved  to  be  hard  working  and 
ismesslike  with  a  record  of  substantial  accom- 
isnment. 

Despite  the  distractions  of  a  midsummer  meet- 
g  in  Switzerland,  the  Council  completed  action 
3  weeks  on  an  agenda  of  52  items.    Many  of 
ese  items,  in  both  the  economic  and  social  fields, 
«  of  great  significance.    Those  relatively  unim- 
rtant  constituted  a  small  but  essential  step  in  a 
ies  of  steps  dealing  with  an  international  prob- 
n-    Many  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  at  each 
uncil  session  are  the  current  chapter  of  a  Ion* 
wl  story  of  continuing  efforts  to  deal  with  a 
'cific  international  problem  that  interferes  with 
1  well-being  of  people. 

gnomic  development  stood  out  as  the  subject 
greatest  interest  at  this  session,  and  the  out- 
ing accomplishment  was  the  adoption  of  a 
iprehensive  resolution  on  technical  assistance 
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for    economic    development.      Nevertheless,    the 

SELS? action  on  a  number  of  *■*«* 

ACTION  BASED  ON  COMMISSION  REPORTS 

The  reports  of  subsidiary  and  related  United 
Nations  bodies  are  taking  an  increasing  share  of 
the  Council's  time  and  attention.  The  Council 
considered  the  reports  of  12  functional  and  re- 
gional commissions,  which  are  subsidiary  to  the 
Council  Five  of  the  nine  functional  commissions 
advise  the  Council  on  subjects  of  a  social  character, 
and  their  reports  constitute  the  basis  of  much  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Council  in  the  social  field. 

Social  Commission 

A  major  commission,  the  Social  Commission, 
advises  the  Council  on  social  welfare  and  other 
aspects  of  the  social  field  not  covered  by  specialized 
intergovernmental  agencies. 

CONVENTION  ON  TRAFFIC  IN  PERSONS 

Major  consideration  was  given  to  a  draft  con- 
vention on  the  suppression  of  traffic  in  persons  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  prostitution  of  others  pre- 
pared by  the  Social  Commission  at  its  fourth  ses- 
sion held  in  May  1949.    This  draft  revises  and  con- 
solidates the  substance  of  four  existing  interna- 
tional  agreements.    It  is  the  first  major  step  taken 
m  this  field  by  the  United  Nations  since  it  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  activities  formerly  ear- 
ned by  the  League  of  Nations  to  suppress  the  traf- 
fic m  women  and  children.    In  accordance  with 
current  ideas  concerning  effective  treatment  of 
prostitution,  the  draft  emphasizes  the  rehabilita- 
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tion  of  prostitutes  and  the  elimination  of  any 
form  of  licensing  or  health  certification.    Disa- 
greement concerning  the  draft  centered  on  the 
abolition  of  certification  for  any  Vf™™" 
representative  of  France,  with  some  Latin  Amer 
icaPn  support,  urged  an  amendment  to  P«^te 
registration  for  health  purposes  as  is  done  under 
the  present  French  system.     After  consxdermg 
the  proposed  Convention  article  by  article    the 
Council  submitted  the  Commission's  draft  with  a 
record  of  the  Council's  discussion  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  consideration  at  its  current  meeting. 


ADVISORY  SOCIAL  WELFARE  SERVICES 

A  decision  of  significance  for  future  United 
Nations  action  and  technical  assistance  programs 
was  taken  when  the  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Social  Commission,  asked  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  the  Advisory  Social  Jdto 
Services  a  continuing  activity.    The  United  Na- 
tions assumed  this  program  in  1046  as ,  » ^ 
gency  temporary  activity  to  aid  war-devastated 
countries  to  strengthen  their  social  welfare  pro- 
grams in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  urgent 
postwar  problems.    Each  year  for  three  succes- 
sive years  the  program  had  been  authorized  for 

one  year.  ■  . 

The  program  has  provided  to  governments  at 
their  request  (1)  consultants  to  advise  them  on 
S*]orFogramS)  (2)  fellowships  to 
social-welfare  officials  for  6  months  observation 
and  study  in  another  country,  (3)  demonstration 
equipment  for  use  in  physical  rehabilitation,  and 
U)  seminars  and  literature  for  training  purposes. 
Since  these  services  have  demonstrated  their  prac- 
tical value,  the  member  governments  have .shown 
a  growing  interest  in  extending  them  to  all  types 
of  countries  and  in  making  them  a  part  of  the 
continuing  program.     The  Council  asked  the  As- 
mbly  togp?ovtde  for  in  the  future  the  Advisory 
Social  Welfare  Services  regularly  in  the  United 
Nations  budget.    It  recommended  for  1950  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  of  expenditures  as  for 
1949,  for  which  $675,000  was  appropriated. 

HOUSING 

A  separate  agenda  item  on  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  a  comprehensive  program 
of  work  in  the  field  of  housing  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  was  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Commission  report 
The  Council  decided  that  the  proposed  integrated 
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program  should  first  be  reviewed  by  the  Social 
Commission,  which  was  asked  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject at  its  meeting  in  December  m  order  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  the  Conned 
in  February  1950.  In  addition  the  Secretariat 
was  asked  to  consult  member  governments  about 
the  focus  of  future  international  programs  on 
housing  and  the  services  of  interest  to  them 

A  second  resolution  on  housing  provided  for  a 
meeting  of  experts  in  1950  in  a  tropical  area  to 
TuskS  technical  questions  relating  to  housing 
and  town  plannings  for  lower-income  groups  in 
the  humid  tropics.  In  1948,  the  Council  had  ap- 
proved a  meeting  of  this  kind  but  it  had  not  been 
held  because  enough  funds  had  not  been  allowed 
to  hold  the  meeting  away  from  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  at  Lake  Success. 


EXPERT  COMMITTEE  OK  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME 

The  Council  approved  a  United  States  proposal 
for  a  meeting  in  1950  of  the  ^P%Co— 
which  advises  the  Secretariat  and  the  Social  Com 
mission  on  policies  and  programs  in  the  field  oi 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of  offenders 
This  Committee  met  in  1949,  but  because  of  tfe 
technical  character  of  the  work  m  this  field,  i 
seemed  important  for  the  Committee  to  meet  agaii 
in  1950. 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Council  approved  a  ^ondf1^^ 
Social  Commission  in  1949  to  be  held  in  early  D 
cember  so  that  the  Commission  can  deal  wi  h  u 
jects  on  its  agenda  which  it  was  not  able  to  c 
sider  at  its  session  in  May,  because  it  had  to  gn 
priority  to  the  drafting  of  the  convention  o 
traffic  in  persons.  .      .        , 

J  The  United  States  Prosed  authorizatmnal. 
of  two  sessions  of  the  Commission  in  1950  becau 
of  the  Commission's  heavy  work  program. 
,948  a  comprehensive  work  program  in  social  m 
fareCL  approved.    The  Commission   howev  ; 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  consider  a  program 
study  and  action  with  respect  to  the  number  - 
subiect  in  this  program-family,  youth,  and  ch,L 

ing  consideration.    The  proposal  for    .Be co 
Commission  session  in  1950  was  opposed howev , 
because  it  would  entail  extra  expense  and  an 
terruption  in  the  work  of  the  Secretariat.    A  c  ■ 
promise  proposal  was  agreed  to  that  the  1 
session,  to  be  held  in  April,  should  be  long  end 
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to  enable  the  Commission  to  cover  its  heavy  work 
program.     The  session  is  expected  to  last  5  weeks. 


Freedom  of  Information 


Human  Rights 

The  Council  took  no  significant  action  at  this 
session  on  questions  of  human  rights  growing  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
another  major  commission  in  the  social  field,  since 
the  schedule  of  work  on  the  draft  covenant  on 
human  rights  and  the  draft  measures  of  imple- 
mentation, the  major  current  project  of  the  Com- 
mission, did  not  call  for  Council  action  at  this 

DRAFT  COVENANT 

The  Commission  had  largely  devoted  its  fifth 

CSrr      JhT  9  t0  JUne  2°' 1949' to  c™Pleting 
iie  drafts  of  the  covenant  and  the  measures  of 

mplementation,  which  were  then  to  be  circulated 

^governments  for  comments  by  January  1, 1950 

Lhe  Commission,  at  its  next  session,  will  revise 

hi?   lmnhe  light  °f  the  replles  and  P^ent 
hem  to  the  Council  at  its  next  summer  session 

or  consideration  before  submittal  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  1950  session. 

The  Commission's  only  recommendation  for  ac- 
•on  by  the  Council  at  this  session  on  the  draft 
>venant  was  that  it  request  the  Secretary- 
eneral  to  make  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  the 

nous  United  Nations  bodies  and  specialized 
jmcies  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  covenant's 
^ticles  on  economic  educational,  and  cultural 
ghts  for  use  in  consideration  of  these  articles. 

!HT  OF  PETITIONS 

2dnMly^T^iSSi°n  recom™ndation  dis- 
ced at  length  had  to  do  with  the  difficult  ques- 
n  of  the  right  of  individuals,  groups  and 
Rations  to  petition  in  instance!  of  "alleged 
;  ations  of  human  rights.  The  Commission  had 
>ea  the  Council  to  have  a  study  made  of  the 
.blems  involved  in  this  question.  The  Council 
ded  not  to  act  on  the  recommended  resolution 

nmitaS1S  ,      T  aCti°n  WaS  re(*uired  sinee  the 
nmission  ha*  the  right  to  request  Secretariat 

T:      u,        ,UnCl1  recommended  that  the  Gen- 
Assembly  take  no  further  action  on  the  prob- 

fact^T   n  ltS  f°Urth  SeSsi0n  in  ™*  of 
iact  that  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

jade   no   final    recommendations    on  Ihis 
ember  21,  J  949 


SUBCOMMISSION  REPORT 

Recommendations  made  by  one  of  the  subordi- 
nate bodies  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press  were  also  acted  on.     Two  resolutions 
were  to  facilitate  the  Subcommission's  work  bv 
providing  additional  qualified  staff  and  by  setting 
up  channels  of  communication  with  both  official 
and  nonofficial  sources  of  information  needed  in 
its  work.    A  proposal  establishing  procedures  for 
handling  communications  in  this  field  occasioned 
considerable  discussion.    The  plan  of  the  Sub- 
commission  was  revised  to  conform  to  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Eights  and  was  referred  to  the  Commission  for 
review. 

It  was  decided  to  take  no  action  on  a  Soviet 
resolution  asking  the  Commission  to  study  meas- 
ures in  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom which  forbid  interracial  marriages.  A  Coun- 
cil resolution  dealt  with  this  subject  a  year  earlier 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  had  introduced  the  sLe  resolu- 
tion  on  miscegenation. 

The  Council  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
on  educational  opportunities  for  women  which 
asks  the  Secretariat  and  Unesco  to  study  actual 
practices  and  causes  of  discrimination  in  this  field 
1  he  questionnaire  on  the  legal  status  of  women  has 
already  covered  the  legal  aspects  of  this  problem. 
After  considerable  debate,  the  Council  adopted 
a  revised  resolution  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
which  noted  that  the  Ilo  was  soon  to  issue  a  report 
in  preparation  for  consideration  of  this  subject 
at  the  next  International  Labor  Conference.    A 
Belgian  amendment  to  ask  the  Ilo  to  study  the 
economic  value  of  women's  work  in  the  home 
touched  off  a  long  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  home  and  family  life     The 
Council  referred  the  records  of  these  discussions 
to  the  Ilo  for  its  information. 

After  considering  a  Commission  resolution  re- 
questing funds  for  technical  assistance  in  the  fields 
of  women's  activities,  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  organization  of  house- 
hold tasks,  the  Council  decided  to  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  make  its  proposals  more  specific.  The 
Council  also  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  World  Health  Organization  encourage  the 
training  of  nurses. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  U.N.  CONFERENCE 

Closely  related  was  Council  action  approving 
13  resolutions  on  problems  of  international  in- 
formation.   They  were  the  last  of  a  series  of  43 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Freedom  of  Information  held  in  1948, 
most  of  which  the  Council  had  acted  on  earlier. 
Two  of  these  resolutions  referring  to  measures 
against  propaganda  for  war  touched  off  the  famil- 
ior  controversy  over  "warmongering."   The  United 
States  representative  replied  to  Soviet  charges  by 
a  vigorous  statement  for  more  rather  than  less  free- 
dom as  a  cure  for  distorted  information. 


Status  of  Women 

The  Iron  Curtain  countries,  as  in  other  sessions, 
used  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  as  the  springboard  for  a  major  propa- 
ganda   effort.    Long    and   enthusiastic   speeches 
concerning   the    conditions    of    equality    m    the 
USSR.,  Poland,  and  Byelorussia  and  the  gross 
inequalities  in  other  countries  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Soviet  resolution  expressing  satis- 
faction   over    conditions    in    the    U.b.S.K.    ana 
Czechoslovakia  and  condemning  10  other  named 
countries.    The  resolution,  which  was  repeated, 
stated  that  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  women's  participation  m  political  lite 
is  extremely  limited,  although  women  have  equa 
rights  in  law  and  cited  as  evidence  the  fact  that 
only  8  of  531  members  of  Congress  are  women. 

The  Council  took  the  next  step  in  a  plan  to 
develop  an  international  convention  on  the  na- 
tionality of  married  women  designed  to  remove  the 
present  conflicts  in  the  nationality  laws  of  various 
countries.    The  adopted  resolution  asked  the  Sec- 
retariat to  provide  the  Commission  at  its  next  ses- 
sion with  a  summary  of  comments  and  suggestions 
from  governments  for  use  in  drafting  a  convention. 
At  the  request  of  the  Indian  member,  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  had  asked  the 
Council  to  revise  its  procedures  for  the  handling 
of  communications  submitted  by  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  order  to   avoid  circulation  ol 
inaccurate  information.     This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion committee  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  its  review  of  consultative  arrangements  with 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  debate  and  action  on  these  various  resolu- 
tions helped  focus  the  attention  of  governments  on 
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the  continuing  importance  of  avoiding  discrimi- 
nation against  women. 


Narcotic  Drugs 

The  Council  approved  a  number  of  steps  rec- 
ommended by  the  fourth  session  of  the  Com- 
mission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  to  improve  th< 
international  control  of  the  illicit  drug  traffic 
The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  send  a  spe 
cial  circular  note  to  27  countries  which  have  no 
reported  on  their  antinarcotics  activities  tor  th 
years  1946  and  1947.  The  Council  approved  de 
cisions  of  the  Commission  to  replace  existing  if 
ternational  instruments  for  the  control  of  narcoti 
drugs  with  a  new  single  convention.  It  also  at 
proved  a  plan  for  an  ad  hoc  committee  made  u 
of  the  chief  opium-producing  countries  to  coi 
sider  an  interim  agreement  for  limiting  the  pre 
duction  of  new  opium  to  medical  and  scientit 

Because  of  an  alarming  increase  in  illicit  tra 
fie  in  certain  areas-particularly  in  Turkey,  Ind. 
Iran,  and  Peru-the  Council,  in  a  United  Stat 
resolution  asked  all  governments  to  tighten  the 
controls  over  the  production  and  trade  in  na 
cotics  and  to  strengthen  their  measures  for  t 
punishment  of  offenders.    The  Council  reques 
the  Secretary-General  to  further  research  in  t 
methods  of  determining  the  origin  of  opium 
chemical  and  physical  analysis  and  to  accept 
United  States  offer  to  make  laboratory  facilita 
available  for  this  purpose. 

The  Council  also  requested  the  General  Asse- 
blv  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to  the  Co- 
mission  of  Inquiry  to  enable  the  Commission* 
extend  its  investigations  on  the  effects  of  chew: 
cocoa  leaves  to  Bolivia  and  to  spend  at  least  thl 
months  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 


Population  Commission 

In  contrast  with  the  Narcotics  Commissi 
which  is  responsible  for  an  important  action  p 
gram  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Population  KA 
mission  is  concerned  with  fact  finding. 

Since  the  report  of  the  fourth  session  of 
Commission    required    no    action,    the    Oou 
merely  took  note  of  it.    The  Commission  m 
report  made  a  number  of  recommendations  to 
Secretary-General  concerning  the  technical  v| 
on  demographic  problems  carried  on  by  the- 
cial    Affairs   Department.    These   recommeiU 
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iions  were  concerned  with  such  subjects  as  data 
;o  be  included  in  the  second  issue  of  the  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook;  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
n  the  compilation  of  a  demographic  dictionary ; 
echnical  problems  involved  in  the  1950  popula- 
ion  censuses;  the  improvement  of  migration  sta- 
istics;  plans  for  a  study  of  the  interrelationship 
•f  economic,  social,  and  population  data ;  recent 
rends  in  the  birth  rate;  and  studies  on  infant 
aortality.  In  its  studies  of  many  of  these  sub- 
ects,  the  Commission  works  closely  with  the  Sta- 
istical  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
eliability  and  comparability  of  statistical 
tiformation. 

In  considering  its  work  program,  the  Commis- 
ion  decided  that  in  order  to  provide  the  Council 
nd  member  governments  with  basic  information 
eeded  for  taking  demographic  factors  into  ac- 
sunt  in  formulating  economic  and  social  policies, 
rst  priority  should  be  given  to  work  on  the  in- 
irrelationship  of  economic,  social,  and  population 
langes.  Current  population  increases  make  in- 
>rmation  of  this  kind  of  basic  importance  to  the 
ouncil  in  its  efforts  to  improve  standards  of 
ving  through  technical  assistance  for  economic 
Bvelopment  and  other  measures. 


AJOR  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

A  number  of  social  issues  unrelated  to  Commis- 
on  reports  were  the  subject  of  extended  debate, 
he  most  controversial  of  these  were  the  two 
jenda  items  on  forced  labor  and  trade-union 

?hts. 

irvey  of  Forced  Labor 

This  item  originated  in  a  memorandum  that  the 
merican  Federation  of  Labor  placed  on  the 
enda  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Council.  After 
ferring  the  item  in  two  sessions,  Ecosoc  at  its 
?hth  session  referred  the  subject  to  the  Ilo  for 
vice  and  provided  for  a  query  of  governments 
to  their  willingness  to  participate  in  an  im- 
rtial  investigation  of  forced  labor.  Following 
recommendation  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
i  Ilo  that  such  an  investigation  be  made,  the 
uted  States  introduced  in  the  ninth  session  a 
lolution  providing  for  a  joint  UN-Ilo  commis- 
n  to  undertake  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
tore  and  extent  of  forced  labor, 
fhe   representative   of   the   United   Kingdom 


vember  27,   1949 


opened  the  vituperative  debate  on  this  subject  by 
his   vigorous   attack   on   the  "Corrective  Labor 
Codex"  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic,    which    serves    as    a    model    for    the 
U.S.S.R.    corrective    labor    system,    as    a    new 
form  of  slavery.     The  Soviet  representative  in  an 
extended  reply  charged  the  United  Kingdom  dele- 
gate with  "lies  and  slander"  and  defended  the 
"corrective"  system  as  a  means  of  reeducating 
criminal  offenders.    The  Soviets  introduced  a  res- 
olution, first  proposed  in  the  preceding  session  of 
the  Council,  that  provided  for  an  international 
commission  of  110  to  125  representatives  of  trade 
unions,  which  would  have  given  prominence  to 
Communist-dominated    organizations.     Even    to 
this  body,  the  Soviet  representative  refused  to 
promise  access  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  purposes 
of  investigation. 

The  United  States  representative,  declaring  that 
the  Soviet  "corrective"  system  violated  at  least  9 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  sup- 
ported an  impartial  inquiry  as  an  immediate  step 
in  dealing  with  an  urgent  problem  of  human 
rights.  The  United  States  position  was  that  re- 
liable evidence  could  be  obtained  from  testimony, 
even  if  on-the-spot  investigations  were  impossible 
because  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  some  govern- 
ments. Other  governments,  however,  would  agree 
to  the  inquiry  only  if  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing 
to  cooperate.  In  the  end,  a  weak  proposal,  offered 
by  Brazil,  Denmark,  and  India  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  5,  with  3  abstentions.  This  reso- 
lution, stating  that  the  replies  from  governments 
to  the  Secretary-General's  inquiry  do  not  provide 
the  conditions  under  which  a  commission  could 
operate  effectively,  merely  directed  the  Secretary- 
General  again  to  ask  governments  whether  they 
would  cooperate  in  an  impartial  inquiry.  This 
issue  will  again  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  tenth 
session  of  Ecosoc. 

Trade  Union  Rights 

In  acting  on  another  labor  issue,  Ecosoc  took 
steps  to  aid  in  protecting  labor  in  its  rights  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  The  Ilo 
adopted  international  conventions  on  these  rights 
m  1948  and  1949  which  are  now  before  govern- 
ments for  ratification.  The  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  may  also  cover  these  rights.  Additional 
machinery,  however,  is  needed  to  deal  with  al- 
leged violations  of  trade-union  rights.  There- 
fore, the  Council  in  a  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  asked 
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the  Ilo  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  on  its  own  behalf  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
cision that  the  Ilo  Governing  Body  made  at  its 
last  session  to  establish  "a  fact-finding  and  con- 
ciliation commission"  to  undertake  international 
supervision  of  freedom  of  association.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted  over  the  objection  of  the  Soviet 
representative  on  the  basis  of  their  consistent  op- 
position to  the  Ilo.  They  proposed  that  the  Coun- 
cil undertake  this  work  itself  with  the  aid  of  trade 
unions. 

Slavery 

Ecosoc  at  this  session  took  the  first  step  in  an 
effort  to  end  slavery,  another  social  problem 
closely  related  to  problems  of  human  rights  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  proposed  covenant.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  asked  the  Council  to  study  this 
problem.  The  United  Kingdom  took  the  lead  in 
the  debate  and  described  various  forms  of  slavery 
which  still  exist  in  the  world  including  muitsai, 
a  form  of  child  slavery  in  areas  of  the  Far  East. 
This  debate  led  to  a  complaint  by  China  on  the 
"self -righteousness  of  the  colonial  powers."  The 
U.S.S.R.  also  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  these 
powers  and  asked  that  the  study  focus  particularly 
on  colonial  areas.  Some  of  the  discussion  revolved 
around  whether  peonage  should  be  included  in 
the  study,  an  issue  confused  by  differences  in  trans- 
lation of  the  term. 

The  United  States  at  first  supported  a  French 
proposal  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the  question 
by  the  Secretariat  before  a  decision  on  next  steps. 
This  suggestion,  however,  was  defeated  in  favor 
of  a  U.K.  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
small  temporary  committee  of  experts.  This 
group  is  to  survey  slavery  and  "other  institutions 
or  customs  resembling  slavery"  and  to  suggest  to 
the  Council  a  plan  of  action  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Statelessness 

A  particularly  difficult  social  problem  requiring 
some  immediate  action  was  the  continuing  pro- 
vision of  international  legal  and  political  pro- 
tection to  stateless  persons.  The  urgency  of  this 
question  grew  out  of  the  expectation  at  that  time 
that  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
would  end  its  service  during  the  summer  of  1950. 
The  report  of  this  organization  showed  that  in 
February  1949  more  than  700,000  refugees  were 
being  assisted ;  nearly  500,000  were  receiving  care 
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and  maintenance,  for  the  most  part  in  Iko  centers 
and  over  200,000  were  receiving  services  only. 

Continuing  Machinery  for  Legal  Protection 

When  the  International  Refugee  Organizatio 

terminates,  many  refugees  will  undoubtedly  rcl 

main  under  the  Iro  mandate,  but  they  will  neithe 

have  the  protection  of  their  country  of  origin  nc 

will  they  be  absorbed  into  the  community  in  whic 

they   are  living.    Furthermore,   additional  ne! 

refugees  will  be  in  the  same  situation.     The  Gei 

eral  Council  of  the  Iro,  at  its  meeting  in  earl 

July,  therefore,  concluded  that  no  break  mul 

occur  in  legal  and  political  protection.    In  the] 

civil  status  protection  of  refugees  is  necessary  I 

they  are  to  obtain  employment  and  lead  a  norm 

kind  of  life.     Since  1947,  the  organization  hi 

been  carrying  on  this  function  formerly  perf ornaj 

first  by  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  Ref 

gees  under  the  League  of  Nations  and  later  by  tl 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Refugees.    Tl 

Iro  Council  did  not  conclude,  however,  that  tl : 

organization  should  be  continued  to  give  th 

service.    Instead,  it  asked  Ecosoc  to  consider  ho 

this  function  could  be  continued  within  the  f ram 

work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Agreement  on  next  steps  was  reached  only  aft' 
considerable  preliminary  discussion  among  the  i- 
terested    governments,    especially    France    ai. 
Belgium,  which  urged  an  immediate  Council  ex- 
cision to  establish  an  Office  of  High  Commission- 
in  the  United  Nations  to  provide  protection  au 
an  international  relief  fund  for  the  material  El 
sistance  of  refugees.    The  Council  initiated  actij 
to    provide    continuing    machinery    within    tl 
United  Nations  to  assure  the  functions  of  le£ 
protection.    The  resolution,  that  France  and  B  ■ 
gium  introduced  and  that  the  United  States  a:l 
Australia  amended,  first  requested  governmeis 
to  provide  necessary  legal  protection  to  refugis 
who  are  in  their  territories  and  have  come  unc* 
the  Iro  mandate.     Secondly,  it  requested  the  S] 
retary-General  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  E 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  a  ph 
of  organization  within  the  United  Nations  to  pi- 
vide  international  protection  of  refugees.    Bo 
alternatives  of  setting  up  a  High  Commissiones 
Office  under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations  r 
a  service  within  the  Secretariat  were  to  be  cons  - 
ered.    Thirdly,   Ecosoc   recommended   that  fe 
General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  decide  i 
the  functions  and  organizational  arrangemea 
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for  the  protection  of  refugees  in  their  civil  status 
after  the  Iro  ends  its  program  and  also  make 
budgetary  provision  for  the  assumption  of  this 
function  in  1950.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
important  social  measures  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  present  meeting. 

Convention  on  Status  of  Refugees 

The  Council  had  on  its  agenda  a  two-volume 
Secretariat  report  on  measures  to  improve  the 
status  of  stateless  persons  and  to  eliminate  state- 
lessness. This  report,  prepared  in  response  to  a 
request  made  by  the  Council  at  its  sixth  session, 
recommended  the  drafting  of  a  general  conven- 
tion on  nationality  based  on  agreements  now  in 
force  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Acting  on  this  recommendation,  the  Council  set 
up  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  representatives  of  13 
governments  to  draft  a  revised  and  consolidated 
convention  on  the  international  status  of  refugees 
and  stateless  persons  if  it  agrees  on  the  desirability 
of  such  a  step.  The  Committee  is  also  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  means  of  eliminating  the 
problem  of  statelessness. 

Programs  for  Children 

As  in  the  case  of  problems  related  to  the  work 
of  the  Iro,  action  on  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  uncertain 
future  of  the  organization.  The  Fund  was  set  up 
mi  a  temporary  basis  as  a  special  body  to  deal  with 
in  urgent  postwar  problem — child  feeding  and 
3hild  health.  The  Fund,  in  its  second  year  of  op- 
eration, reported  to  the  Council  that  it  was  pro- 
viding a  daily  supplement  of  protective  food  to 
six  million  children  and  mothers  and  clothes  to 
nillions.  It  was  also  vaccinating  tens  of  millions 
)f  children  against  tuberculosis  and  providing 
)ther  types  of  medical  supplies  with  the  technical 
tssistance  of  Who.  The  Fund  now  aids  children 
n  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
nd  Latin  America. 

With  the  emergency  period  passed,  the  Fund, 
inanced  by  voluntary  contributions  from  govern- 
ments, organizations,  and  individuals,  faces  the 
'ossible  exhaustion  of  its  resources.  The  Council, 
onsequently,  concurred  in  plans  made  by  the  Ex- 
cutive  Board  of  Unicef  at  its  June  meeting  in 
'aris  for  a  study  to  be  made  in  cooperation  with 
tie  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  in- 
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terested  specialized  agencies  of  how  the  continuing 
needs  of  children  can  best  be  met  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Council  had  before  it  recommendations 
from  the  Executive  Board  of  both  Unicef  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  concerning  accept- 
ance of  an  offer  by  the  French  Government  of  a 
children's  center  in  Paris  for  training,  demon- 
stration, and  research  purposes.  Opinions  dif- 
fered on  whether  the  center  was  to  be  an 
international  institution  administered  by  the 
French  Government  and  Unicef  or  a  national  cen- 
ter assisted  by  Unicef  and  Who.  The  United 
States  believed  it  advisable  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion on  this  point.  The  Council  adopted  a 
compromise  resolution  which  asked  Unicef  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the  center  as 
a  national  institution,  in  the  light  of  the  Who 
recommendations. 

In  its  resolution,  Ecosoc  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  additional  contributions  are  required  to 
enable  the  Fund  to  carry  on  its  program  through 
June  1950.  The  plans  of  Unicef  for  the  imme- 
diate months  ahead  are  dependent  on  further  con- 
tributions from  other  governments  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  draw  the  remaining  amounts  appro- 
priated or  authorized  by  the  United  States  on  a 
matching  basis  of  $72  for  every  $28  contributed 
by  other  governments.  The  United  States  legis- 
lation authorizing  100  million  dollars  for  Unicef 
on  this  basis  has  been  extended  until  June  30, 1950. 


OTHER  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Declaration  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons 

Relatives  and  associates  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  who  disappeared  during  the  war  and  years 
of  occupation  have  experienced  serious  legal  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  absence  of  proof  of  death  in 
these  cases.  The  Council  had  before  it  a  draft 
convention  on  the  declaration  of  death  of  missing 
persons  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  experts 
set  up  by  Ecosoc  at  its  preceding  session.  The 
Council  recommended  "that  the  General  Assembly 
consider  the  draft  convention  during  its  fourth 
session  with  a  view  to  having  the  Convention 
adopted  and  opened  for  signature  during  that  ses- 
sion."   The  proposed  convention  would  establish 
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courts  empowered  to  adjudicate  the  death  of  a 
missing  person  and  issue  a  declaration  with  the 
legal  effect  of  a  death  certificate. 

Aboriginal  Populations  of  the  Americas 

The  General  Assembly  has  asked  the  Council 
to  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  Instituto  Indigenista  Inter- 
americano,  the  social  conditions  of  the  aboriginal 
populations  of  the  American  Continent,  upon  the 
request  of  the  American  state  involved.  The 
Council,  however,  asked  the  Secretary-General  to 
submit  a  report  at  its  eleventh  session  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  this  field  by  all  parties 
concerned  and  to  report  on  the  comments  received 
from  governments. 

Training  in  Public  Administration 

Ecosoc  approved  the  plans  for  an  international 
program  of  training  in  public  administration. 
Such  a  program  will  emphasize  the  exchange  of 
experience  through  fellowships  and  seminars  and 
to  the  full  utilization  of  existing  governmental 
and  private  facilities  rather  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  such  as  had  been  considered 
earlier.  The  Council  asked  the  Secretary-General 
to  report  later  on  the  coordination  of  this  program 
with  that  of  technical  assistance. 

DDT  Insecticides 

Another  type  of  measure  of  significance  in 
efforts  to  improve  health  conditions  in  under- 
developed countries  was  Council  action  to  facili- 
tate the  production  and  distribution  of  supplies  of 
DDT  insecticides  for  controlling  malaria.  This 
action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  Who  in  connec- 
tion with  its  program  to  combat  this  great  health 
scourge  that  interferes  seriously  in  many  areas 
with  productivity  and  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. The  Council's  resolution  recommended 
that  governments  ease  tariffs  and  other  import  and 
export  restrictions  on  DDT  and  its  ingredients  and 
equipment  for  production  and  that  they  encourage 
the  local  production  of  basic  forms  of  insecticides. 


IMPROVING  SOCIAL  ACTION 

World  Social  Report 

A  current  question  of  interest  is  whether  the 
publication  of  an  annual  report  on  the  world  social 
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and  cultural  situation  would  facilitate  and  im 
prove  the  United  Nations  work  in  connection  witl 
international  social  problems.    Ecosoc  might  us>' 
such  a  report  as  the  basis  for  its  consideration  o 
social  subjects  as  it  now  uses  the  report  on  worl< 
economic  trends  in  its  debate  on  economic  matters 
The  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  as  I 
result  of  growing  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect 
of  the  world's  problems,  asked  Ecosoc  to  conside 
the  possibility  of  preparing  a  report  on  worh 
trends  in  the  social  and  cultural  fields.   The  Coun 
cil  referred  this  question  for  exploration  to  thj 
Social  Commission  which  is  to  get  the  views  of  th 
various  specialized  agencies  and  interested  non] 
governmental   organizations   before   making  it 
recommendations. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations 

A  disappointing  aspect  of  the  ninth  session  o 
the  Council  was  the  failure  to  move  ahead  vigoi 
ously  with  efforts  to  assure  implementation  of  it 
many  recommendations.  A  resolution  of  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  adopted  in  1947  asked  Ecosoc  tJ 
report  each  year  on  steps  taken  by  members  Otf 
the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  recommendation 
on  economic  and  social  matters. 

Less  than  half  of  the  United  Nations  members- 
only  28  governments — had  replied  to  a  Secre 
tariat  questionnaire  on  this  subject  sent  t 
governments  14  months  before.  Among  the  go\ 
ernments  that  had  not  answered  were  six  member 
of  Ecosoc.  Little  interest  in  effective  action  1 1 
correct  this  situation  was  apparent. 

The  United  States  asked  for  study  of  the  que* 
tion  at  this  session,  but  many  governments  wer 
not  ready  for  this  step.  A  proposal  made  b 
Australia  to  set  up  a  committee  of  nine  member 
to  study  the  question  before  the  next  Ecosoc  session 
was  approved.  The  manner  in  which  this  corr 
mittee  carries  out  its  assignment  may  have  grea 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  United  Nation; 
Now  that  the  United  Nations  is  4  years  old  an* 
is  beyond  the  early  stages  of  determining  objec 
tives,  the  actual  implementation  of  recommenda 
tions  is  of  growing  importance. 

RELATIONS  WITH  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

The  Council  approved  the  report  of  its  Coordi 
nation  Committee,  which  expressed  satisfactioi 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  coordination  of  th 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  special 
ized  agencies  and  the  increased  use  of  the  Admin 
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istrative  Committee  on  Coordination  for  this 
purpose.  The  Committe  examined  in  detail  the 
coordination  achieved  with  respect  to  a  number 
af  special  problems,  including  housing,  fellow- 
ships, statistics,  migration,  and  manpower.  The 
Council  approved  a  number  of  the  Committee's 
specific  recommendations,  such  as  endorsing  the 
new  of  the  Secretary-General  that  substantial  ad- 
vantages exist  for  having  recommended  that  spe- 
dalized  agencies  consult  with  Ecosoc  prior  to 
stablishing  the  headquarters  of  some  of  the  spe- 
ialized  agencies  located  at  the  Seat  of  the  United 
Nations. 

As  part  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for 
oordination,  the  Council  reviewed  the  reports  of 
ight  specialized  intergovernmental  agencies.   The 
eports  of  the  agencies  which  may  be  considered 
'rimarily   social    in    character— the    Ilo,   Who, 
Jnesco,  and  Iro— were  satisfactory  to  the  United 
itates.    The  reports  of  both  the  Ilo  and  the  Iro 
rovoked  a  controversial  debate  with  the  Eastern 
European    nations.     The    Soviet    representative 
aarged  the  Ilo  with  following  an  employer's  ap- 
roach  toward  unemployment  and  with  slowness 
ad  weakness  in  its  attack  on  this  and  other  prob- 
ms.    He  accused  the  Iro  of  failure  to  carry  out 
ipatriation  and  introduced  a  resolution  asking 
mntries  in  which  displaced  persons  are  found  to 
irnish  lists  of  their  names  and  addresses.     The 
(solution  was  defeated,  and  the  Iro  report  as 
ell  as  the  report  of  Ilo  were  noted  with  appre- 
ation. 

A  much  more  detailed  examination  was  made  of 
>e  reports  of  specialized  agencies  on  their  pro- 
>sals  for  an  expanded  program  for  technical 
sistance. 

rERGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  RELATIONS 

The  Council  on  the  basis  of  a  review  by  the 
wrdination  Committee  also  acted  on  recommen- 
tions  related  to  the  status  and  relations  of  a 
rge  number  of  small  intergovernmental  organi- 
tions  in  existence  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
b  United  Nations.  The  Council  recommended  to 
imbers  the  dissolution  of  two  organizations  and 
a  integration  of  5  others  with  the  United  Na- 
ms  itself  or  one  of  the  specialized  agencies.  It 
io  approved  the  relationships  already  estab- 
hed  by  9  other  organizations  with  some  special- 
d  agency  of  the  United  Nations  and  postponed 
ion  on  16  others  pending  further  study.  In  the 
se  of  12  inter-American  organizations,  the  Coun- 
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cil  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  discuss  their 
future  status  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Most  controversial  was  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture status  of  the  International  Penal  and  Peni- 
tentiary Commission.    The  United  States  had  pro- 
posed that  this  organization  be  terminated  and 
its  assets  transferred  to  the  United  Nations.    This 
recommendation  was  based  on  the  belief  that  in- 
tergovernmental activities  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  treatment  of  offenders  should  be  pri- 
marily carried  on  in  the  United  Nations  in  close 
relation  with  other  aspects  of  the  social  program. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Bern  in  August  during  the 
Ecosoc  session  the  Ifpc  found  the  United  States 
plan  unacceptable  and  recommended  the  Commis- 
sion retain  its  separate  identity  and  collaborate 
with  UN.     Ecosoc,  however,  accepted  the  United 
States  viewpoint  and  asked  the  Secretariat  to  work 
out  with  Ipfc  a  plan  for  its  "eventual  integration" 
within  the  United  Nations. 


CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  outstanding  social  issues  acted  on 
by  Ecosoc  at  this  session,  such  as  measures  for 
refugees  and  stateless  persons,  Advisory  Social 
Welfare  Services,  and  the  draft  conventions  on 
the  traffic  in  persons  and  declaration  of  death  of 
missing  persons  are  now  before  the  General  As- 
sembly for  action  at  its  fourth  session.  Conse- 
quently, final  decisions  on  these  measures  await  the 
outcome  of  General  Assembly  consideration. 

Action  taken  by  the  ninth  session  of  Ecosoc  on 
social  matters  involved  complicated  interrelation- 
ships of  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
system.  It  represented  progress  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  concerted  action  to  deal  with  specific 
social  problems. 

The  interdependence  of  economic  and  social 
measures  in  improving  living  conditions  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  plans  adopted  for  an  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  necessity  for  certain  types  of  so- 
cial projects  to  accompany  economic  development 
was  recognized.  The  clarification  of  the  contri- 
bution of  social  projects  to  such  a  program  should 
provide  a  basis  for  a  more  effective  joint  attack  in 
the  future  on  both  the  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  promoting  the  common  welfare. 
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THE  ANNECY  CONFERENCE  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 


by  Woodbury  Willoughby 


The  conference  which  was  recently  concluded  at 
Annecy,  France,  consisted  of  two  distinct  meet- 
ings, one,  the  third  session  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties1 to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt),  and  the  other,  a  series  of  tariff 
negotiations  between  the  23  contracting  parties 
and  11  governments  which  proposed  to  accede  to 
the  General  Agreement.  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Lebanon, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Southern  Bhodesia,  Syria,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  are  the  23  original  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement.  The  11  other  countries 
represented  at  Annecy  were  Colombia,  Denmark, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay. 


I.  THE  THIRD  SESSION 

OF  THE  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 

Article  XXV  of  the  General  Agreement  pro- 
vides that  "representatives  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  meet  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  those  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment which  involve  joint  action  and,  generally, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  operation  and  fur- 
thering the  objectives  of  this  Agreement". 

The  first  session  was  held  at  Habana  early  in 
1948,  at  the  close  of  the  conference  which  com- 
pleted the  draft  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization   (Ito),  and  the  second  met 

1  The  expression  "Contracting  Parties"  is  written  with 
capitals  "C"  and  "P"  when  used  in  the  collective  sense 
of  the  contracting  parties  acting  jointly. 
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at  Geneva  from  August  to  September,  1948.  Th 
third  session,  which  met  at  Annecy  from  April 
to  August  13,  1948,  was  the  longest  and  most  di; 
ficult  of  the  three. 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  Annec 
meetings  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Wool 
bury  Willoughby,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Con 
mercial  Policy  and  Chairman  of  the  Interdepar 
mental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  and  tl 
delegates  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Con 
mittee  on  Trade  Agreements. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  meetings  at  Annec 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  office  and  residence  a< 
commodations  could  not  be  obtained  at  Genev 
the  seat  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Interim  Commi 
sion  for  the  International  Trade  Organizatic 
(Icito),  which  provides  the  Contracting  Pa 
ties  with  Secretariat  services.  Annecy,  a  sma 
resort  town  in  the  French  Alps  about  25  mill 
south  of  Geneva,  had  not  previously  been  the  ml 
of  an  international  conference. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  importai 
matters  considered  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Consultation  on  South  African  Import  Restriction 

Article  XII  of  the  General  Agreement  c 
Tariffs  and  Trade  provides  for  consultations  b 
tween  the  Contracting  Parties  and  a  contractu! 
party  imposing  or  intensifying  import  restri 
tions,  with  a  view  to  providing  an  opportunity  f< 
a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  regarding  tl 
nature  of  that  contracting  party's  balance-of-pa; 
ments  difficulties,  alternative  corrective  measim 
which  may  be  available,  and  the  possible  effect  i 
the  measures  on  the  economies  of  other  contraci 
ing  parties.  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  whic 
Department  of  State  Bulleth 


lad  imposed  new  restrictions  in  November  1948 
md  proposed  to  intensify  them  in  the  summer 
jf  1949,  was  the  first  contracting  party  to  which 
Jiese  provisions  had  applied.  The  consultation 
vas  initially  handled  in  a  working  party,  which 
Irafted  a  report  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Contracting  Parties.  The  provisions  of  article 
XII  4  (a)  and  (b),  which  were  applicable  in  this 
>articular  case,  do  not  require  any  formal  ap- 
>roval  or  disapproval  of  the  import  control  meas- 
ires  concerned,  but  merely  contemplate  an  ex- 
hange  of  views.  This  procedure  proved  to  be 
f  great  value  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  at  the 
onclusion  of  the  consultation,  the  South  African 
elegation  undertook  to  transmit  the  views  ex- 
ressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  to  its 
overnment  for  consideration. 

itersession  Consultation  Procedure 

The  South  African  case  called  attention  to  a 
ifficulty  inherent  in  the  temporary  machinery  of 
le  General  Agreement.  The  Gatt  provides  that 
s  consultation  procedures  will  be  replaced  by  the 
achinery  for  consultation  provided  in  the  Ito 
larter,  under  which  a  permanent  organization 
ill  handle  such  matters.  No  procedure,  there- 
»re,  was  provided  for  handling  urgent  cases  of 
nsultation  unless  the  Contracting  Parties  hap- 
med  to  be  in  session  at  the  time  a  case  arose  re- 
tiring consultation. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Contracting  Parties 
icided  it  would  be  useful  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
>intment  of  committees  representative  of  the 
mtracting  Parties  which  would  be  convoked  to 
gin  necessary  study  and  consideration  in  urgent 
nsultation  cases  arising  between  regular  sessions. 

negotiations  of  the  Geneva  Schedules 

Requests  for  modification  or  withdrawal  of  con- 
isions  included  in  the  Geneva  schedules  to  the 
ltt  were  introduced  at  the  second  session  by 
azil,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  and  Pakistan.  The  Con- 
icting  Parties  agreed  that  these  renegotiations 
>uld  proceed  with  those  countries  with  which 
!  concessions  had  been  initially  negotiated, 
e  results  of  these  Brazilian,  Ceylonese,  and 
kistani  renegotiations  were  approved  by  the 
ntracting  Parties  at  the  third  session  and  em- 
hed  in  protocols  modifying  or  replacing  the 
ginal  schedules.  The  renegotiation  with  Cuba 
i  not  been  completed. 
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Economic  Development  Measures 

The  General  Agreement  permits   contracting 
parties  under  certain  conditions  to  maintain  non- 
discriminatory  protective   measures,   having   in 
mind  particularly  quantitative  import  restrictions, 
imposed  for  purposes  of  development  or  recon- 
struction.   The  Contracting  Parties,  under  speci- 
fied circumstances  and  conditions,  may  authorize 
new  measures  for  the  same  purpose.    The  exami- 
nation of  these  measures,  including  certain  new 
measures  proposed  by  Ceylon,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  XVIII  of  Gait,  was 
one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  of  the  third  session. 
It  occupied  a  working  party's  time  for  more  than 
60  meetings.    In  addition  to  Ceylon,  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  notified  measures  and  took  decisions 
with   respect   to    Netherlands    (for   Indonesia), 
Chile,    United    Kingdom     (for    Mauritius    and 
Northern  Rhodesia),  Cuba,  India,  Lebanon,  and 
Syria. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  at  subsequent  sessions, 
the  Contracting  Parties  was  agreed  to  establish  a 
committee  under  whose  auspices  preparatory  work 
on  article  XVIII  applications  can  begin  between 
sessions. 

South  African-Southern  Rhodesian  Customs  Union 

Article  XXIV  of  the  General  Agreement  lays 
down  certain  rules  to  which  agreements  for  the 
formation  of  customs  unions  must  conform,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  that  they  will  result  in  a  genuine 
customs  union  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  will  not  merely  result  in  an  extension  of  pre- 
ferential tariff  regimes.    The  Contracting  Parties 
were  accordingly  required  to  examine  a  new  agree- 
ment between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  under  which  the  two  countries 
propose  to  restore  a  union  previously  existing  be- 
tween them.      On  the  basis  of  this  examination 
and  of  certain  undertakings  given  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments, the  Contracting  Parties  adopted  a  de- 
claration that  the  two  governments  were  entitled 
to  claim  the  benefits  of  article  XXIV.    In  the 
declaration,  the  Contracting  Parties  requested  the 
two  governments  to  instruct  their  Customs  Union 
Council  to  include  in  each  annual  report  a  definite 
plan  and  schedule  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  during 
the  ensuing  12  months  toward  the  reestablishment 
of  the  customs  union. 
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Special  Exchange  Agreements 

The  General  Agreement  provides  that  any  con- 
tracting party  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  or  which  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fund,  shall  enter  into  a  special  ex- 
change agreement  with  the  Contracting  Parties. 
After  lengthy  consideration  by  a  Committee  which 
had  been  set  up  at  the  second  session,  a  draft 
special  exchange  agreement  following  closely 
similar  provisions  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  articles  of  Agreement  was  completed  and 
approved  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Indian  Excise  Duties  on  Products 
Exported  to  Pakistan 

The  third  session  settled  a  question  which  had 
arisen  between  India  and  Pakistan  regarding  the 
obligations  of  India  under  the  General  Agreement 
with  respect  to  the  rebate  of  excise  taxes  on  goods 
exported  to  Pakistan.  At  the  second  session  these 
two  countries  had  been  invited  to  consult  with  a 
view  to  reaching  an  amicable  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  a  ruling  by  the  chairman  on  the  legal 
issues  involved. 

Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
for  Occupied  Areas 

A  United  States  proposal  that  the  Contracting 
Parties  agree,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  the  granting 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Japanese 
trade,  was  withdrawn  from  the  agenda  prior  to 
its  consideration.  In  a  statement  issued  to  the 
press  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal,  the  delegation 
outlined  the  reasons  for  the  proposal  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Contracting  Parties  would  give 
careful  attention  to  its  desirability. 

Cuban  Textile  Industry 

A  working  party  examined  a  Cuban  request  for 
release  from  certain  obligations  in  the  General 
Agreement  for  the  purpose  of  taking"  measures  to 
resolve  a  reported  crisis  in  the  Cuban  textile  in- 
dustry. The  measures  would  involve  renegotiation 
with  the  United  States  since  Cuba  granted  the 
United  States  a  number  of  tariff  concessions  on 
textiles  in  the  1947  Geneva  negotiations.  No  con- 
clusion was  reached  at  Annecy,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  bilateral  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  matter 
continue. 
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Czechoslovak  Complaint 
Against  the  United  States 

A  Czechoslovak  complaint  that  the  Unite 
States  had  failed  in  its  administration  of  the  i 
suance  of  export  licenses  to  carry  out  its  obligs 
tions  under  the  General  Agreement  was  rejecte 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
with  only  Czechoslovakia  voting  for  the  con 

plaint. 

I 

Brazilian  Internal  Taxes 

A  working  party  examined  in  detail  a  complair 
by  France  that  Brazil  had  imposed  discriminator 
internal  taxes  on  certain  products.  On  the  bas 
of  certain  assurances  given  by  the  Brazilian  deh 
gation,  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  revie. 
the  matter  at  the  next  session  in  the  light  of  actid 
taken  by  Brazil  at  that  date. 

Territorial  Application 
of  the  General  Agreement 

Two  decisions  were  taken  on  questions  affectin 
the  territorial  application  of  the  General  Agrej 
ment.  Because  of  the  changed  international  stati 
of  Palestine,  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  tht 
the  United  Kingdom  should  no  longer  be  r< 
garded  as  a  contracting  party  with  respect  ijj 
Palestine.  Because  of  the  union  of  Newf  oundlan 
with  Canada  in  April  1949,  it  was  necessary  it 
adopt  a  declaration  that  the  concessions  grante 
by  the  United  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  Newf  oun< 
land  (Schedule  B  of  article  XIX  of  the  Genen 
Agreement)  were  no  longer  part  of  the  Gener: 
Agreement.  With  respect  to  the  latter  decision 
the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  take  up  an 
questions  with  the  governments  concerned  whe 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  effec 
of  the  change. 

Cuban  Preference  Issue 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  Annecy  meetings,  tl 
Cuban  delegation  raised  a  fundamental  questic 
regarding  the  legal  status  of  the  preferences  th: 
Cuba  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  market  und< 
the  agreement  reached  at  Geneva  in  1947.  Tl 
Cuban  delegation  contended  that  none  of  the  pre 
erences  they  enjoyed  could  be  reduced  or  elim 
nated  without  previous  negotiation  and  mutu; 
agreement  between  Cuba  and  the  United  State 
If  this  contention  had  been  upheld,  the  Unit* 
States  would  not  have  been  able  to  grant  any  < 
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the  acceding  governments  at  Annecy  concessions 
which  reduced  the  margins  of  preference  enjoyed 
by  Cuba  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  Cuba. 
The  United  States  delegation  took  the  position 
that  such  prior  consent  was  not  required.  It  felt 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  General  Agreement 
is  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  discriminations, 
including  preferences. 

Although  every  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  the 
two  points  of  view,  it  finally  became  clear  that  a 
decision  of  the  legal  issue  would  have  to  be  made 
since,  if  it  were  not,  the  United  States  would  not 
be  able  to  conclude  several  of  its  Annecy  negotia- 
tions.    The    Contracting    Parties    accordingly 
idopted  a  decision  on  August  10,  by  a  vote  of  14  to 
I  upholding  the  United  States  position.    Follow- 
ng  the  decision,  the  Cuban  delegation  withdrew 
rrom  the  third  session.    The  United  States  delega- 
ion  expressed  regret  at  the  withdrawal  and  as- 
mred  the  contracting  parties  that  the  United 
States  was  willing  and  desirous  of  conducting  bi- 
ateral  discussions  with  Cuba  with  a  view  to  readi- 
ng agreement  on  their  mutual  problems.      The 
Contracting    Parties    accordingly    invited    both 
ountries  to  enter  into  bilateral  discussions  with  a 
lew  to  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution. 

udget  for  1950 

A  budget  of  $302,000  was  approved  for  1950.  It 
s  to  be  apportioned  among  the  contracting  parties 
n  the  basis  of  their  respective  volumes  of  foreign 
?ade  in  1938  and  1946.  On  this  basis,  the  United 
tates  share  is  $53,000,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

ther  Business 

The  Contracting  Parties  considered,  among 
;her  matters,  a  Chilean  complaint  regarding  Aus- 
alian  import  subsidies  on  fertilizers,  a  problem 
i  which  bilateral  discussions  are  to  continue  be- 
veen  sessions;  the  program  of  work  of  the  Icito 
Bcretariat,  which  serves  the  Contracting  Parties 
absence  of  an  organization  of  their  own  (the 
icretariat  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  a  report 
>r  the  Contracting  Parties  on  discriminatory 
easures  being  taken  by  contracting  parties,  which 
port  is  required  to  be  made  by  March  1,  1950 
ider  article  XIV  1  (g)  of  the  General  Agree- 
ent) ;  changes  in  the  rules  of  procedure  to  permit 
Uing  of  special  sessions  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
's; rectifications  in  the  Geneva  tariff  schedules; 
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and  a  large  number  of  complicated  legal  problems 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  several  protocols 
adopted  at  previous  meetings  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement. 

The  Contracting  Parties  set  up  a  working  party 
to  study  the  possibilities  for  a  third  set  of  tariff 
negotiations.  This  working  party  met  at  Annecy 
and  later  reconvened  at  London  to  complete  its  re- 
port which  sets  forth  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  third  set  of  negotiations  and  a  list  of  countries, 
which,  it  recommends,  should  be  invited.  This  re- 
port has  been  circulated  to  all  the  governments 
represented  at  Annecy. 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  decided  to  hold 
their  next  session  at  Geneva  commencing  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1950. 


II.  THE  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  tariff  negotiations  between  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  governments  desiring  to  accede 
(Italy,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Haiti,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Sweden,  Finland,  Greece,  Liberia,  Den- 
mark, and  Nicaragua)  were  conducted  at  Annecy 
on  the  multilateral  plan  which  had  been  used  so 
successfully  at  Geneva  in  1947.    After  the  invita- 
tions had  been  accepted  by  11  governments,  prep- 
arations were  made  and  requests  for  concessions 
were  exchanged  well  in  advance  of  the  Annecy 
meeting.    The  negotiations  opened  at  Annecy  with 
the   exchange   of   offers   commencing   in   April. 
Although  the  United  States  negotiated  with  each 
one  of  the  11  governments,  not  every  country  nego- 
tiated with  every  other  since  in  many  cases  the 
trade  involved  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  scope 
for  the  exchange  of  advantageous  concessions. 
Altogether,  147  bilateral  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessfully concluded  at  Annecy.    The  operation  re- 
sulted m  additions  to  18  of  the  20  Geneva  sched- 
ules and  in  10  new  schedules  for  the  acceding  gov- 
ernments.  Colombia,  one  of  the  11  countries  which 
accepted  the  invitation  to  negotiate,  although  par- 
ticipating in  negotiating,  was  unable  to   reach 
agreement  with  several  countries,  including  the 
United  States.     Colombia  withdrew  its  applica- 
tion to  accede  to  GATT  at  this  time. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  the 
Contracting  Parties,  in  consultation  with  the  ac- 
ceding governments,  drew  up  a  protocol  contain- 
ing the  terms  on  which  the  acceding  governments 
would  be  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  Agreement. 
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This  protocol 1  (The  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms 
of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  requires  a  separate  decision  of  the 
contracting  parties  for  each  acceding  government. 
It  was  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on 
October  10.  It  will  remain  open  for  signature  by 
the  contracting  parties  until  November  30  and  by 
the  acceding  governments  until  April  30,  1950. 
Upon  receiving  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  upon  signing  the  protocol, 
an  acceding  government  will  become  a  contracting 

party. 

Details  of  the  tariff  concessions  exchanged  by 
the  United  States  and  the  acceding  governments, 
together  with  trade  statistics  and  related  data,  are 
included  in  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  inter- 
departmental trade-agreements  organization  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  State.2 


III.  SIGNIFICANCE   OF 
THE  ANNECY  CONFERENCE 

Apart  from  the  obvious  importance  of  extending 
the  scope  of  the  General  Agreement  by  the  addi- 
tion of  10  new  contracting  parties  to  the  23  origi- 
nal signatories— and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
trade  barriers— the  Annecy  conference  demon- 
strated again  the  practical  value  of  the  General 
Agreement  as  body  of  rules  for  the  fair  conduct 
ofinternational  trade.   The  Geneva  tariff  negotia- 
tions, together  with  the  negotiations  completed  at 
Annecy,  prove  how  strikingly  successful  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  the  reduction  of  trade  barrieis 
can  be.    The  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  shown  that  a  procedure  is 
being  established  for  safeguarding  and  consolidat- 
ing these  reductions  in  barriers.     Their  meetings 
have  served  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  resolution  of  disputes  and 
issues  in  world  trade  relations  hitherto  sources  of 
considerable  international  friction. 

The  third  session  was  required  to  deal  with  sev- 
eral such  disputes,  and  the  Contracting  Parties 
were  able  to  settle  most  of  them.  They  have  re- 
quested the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  seek  bi- 
lateral solution  of  certain  outstanding  problems. 

1  Printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  3664. 

2  See  Department  of  State  publication  3651. 


The  third  session  also  undertook  the  first  ap-  i 
plication  of  the  consultation  provisions  of  article 
XII  of  the  General  Agreement.    The  case  of  the  I 
Union  of  South  Africa  showed  that  such  consulta- 1 
tion  can  be  useful  in  promoting  international  un-l 
derstanding  of  the  difficult  trade  and  payments! 
problems  confronting  some  of  the  contracting  par- 1 
ties.    It  also  demonstrated  that  consultation  en-l 
sures  that  any  required  temporary  deviations  from  j 
the  sound  rules  laid  down  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment are  fully  justified  on  economic  grounds  and 
are  in  conformity  with  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Agreement. 

Finally,  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
third  session  regarding  import  control  measures 
proposed  for  economic  development  or  for  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industries  against  injury  werel 
of  great  importance.    By  careful  study  and  anal-j 
ysis,  the  Contracting  Parties  were  able  to  prevent  | 
the  use  of  such  measures  for  purposes  not  con-l 
templated  in  the  General  Agreement  and  the  im- 
pairment of  the  tariff  concessions  exchanged  at 
Geneva  and  Annecy. 

In  spite  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Agreement  anc, 

the  sessions  of  the  contracting  parties,  it  would 

be  unwise  to  consider  that  GATT  is  enough.    It « 

serving  its  main  purpose  of  establishing  equality 

of  treatment  and  of  bringing  about  reductions  oi 

trade  barriers.     In  addition  it  has  brought  th( 

principal  trading  countries  of  the  world  together 

for  consultation  on  urgent  issues.     It  operates 

though,   under  two  great  handicaps — the  Con 

tracting  Parties  lack  the  assistance  of  an  organi 

zation  to  carry  out  the  necessary  research  anc 

preparatory  work  for  their  periodic  sessions.   This! 

lack  not  only  impairs  the  effectiveness  and  scopi 

of  what  can  be  done  but  also  imposes  very  heavi 

burdens  on  the  representatives  of  the  contracting 

parties  at  sessions.    It  also  accounts  for  the  lengtl 

of  sessions  which  is  a  source  of  concern  to  man: 

governments.     Secondly,  since  the  Agreement  i: 

in  force  only  provisionally,  it  can  operate  subjec 

only  according  to  existing  legislation.     The  ex 

perience  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  consider* 

along  with  the  extremely  complex  trade  problem 

with  which  the  world  is  faced,  emphasizes  mor 

than  ever  the  need  for  an  International  Trad 

Organization. 
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iscussion  of  the  Greek  Situation 


fatement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 

.  3.  Alternate  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  Committee  has  been  concerned  for  days 
w  with  a  problem  affecting  eight  lives  in  the 
scussion  of  the  Greek  question.  Human  lives 
3  always  precious.  The  real  problem,  however, 
s  been  that  of  external  assistance  to  the  Greek 
ernllas  in  warfare  which,  for  the  last  several 
its,  has  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  50,000  Greek 
izens. 

rhe  Political  Committee  has  now  had  a  report 
>r£r  uJ  ,  0Ilclhatl0n  Committee  which  was 
ablished  by  unanimous  vote  on  September  29. 
e  Conciliation  Committee,  as  is  evident,  has 
ored  long  and  arduously  at  its  difficult  task, 
had  been l  the  hope  of  the  United  States  delega- 
a  that  after  such  work,  the  Conciliation  Cora- 
lee  might  be  able  to  report  with  some  promise 
success,  that  it  had  achieved  some  sort  of 
dus  Vivendi,  which  could  lay  the  groundwork 

the  ultimate  settlement  of  many  problems 
ieved  n°r  n  frontiers  of  Greece,  might  be 
'he  formula  on  which  the  Conciliation  Com- 
if  r?C  ^en  working>  based  upon  the  previous 

x?   tt    ^ommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 

xi.  V.  Evatt,  seemed  to  the  United  States 
sgation  to  have  provided  a  simple  and  satis- 
fy starting  point  which  could  lead  to  peace- 
settlement  if  there  was  the  will  to  achieve  it. 
lie  it  did  not  look  toward  basic  settlement  of 
damental  issues,  it  did  supply  the  framework 

such  settlement.  It  provided  for  (1)  the 
Dlishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  (2)  the 
»wal,  revision,  or  preparation  of  frontier  con- 

rade  before  Committee  I  of  the  Fourth  General 
mbly  on  Oct.  27,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
M.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same 
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ventions  for  the  settlement  of  frontier  incidents 
ot  the  type  which  had  brought  about  the  disturbed 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece 
and  (3)  the  establishment  of  mixed  frontier  con- 
ventions for  the  regulation  of  such  incidents  if 
and  when  they  did  occur. 

The  Conciliation  Committee  also  suggested  a 
most  important  formula  which  would  have  obli- 
gated signatories,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  of 
a  state,  or  for  the  purpose  of  changing  existing 
frontiers.  Good  faith  in  acceptanc?  of  this  for 
mula  would  remove  fears  regarding  the  use  of 
force  to  alter  existing  boundaries  in  the  Balkans. 

Cominform  Countries  Ignore  Conciliation 

thHnSrtnnatfy'J1!0Wever'  and  desPite  the  fact 
tfnn  hA,Gr^ek  delegation  accepted  the  sugges- 
yTS  /  thi  Fon?lliatlon  Committee  and  that  the 
l  ugoslav  delegation  was  also  favorably  disposed 
toward  them,  neither  the  Albanian  nor  the  Bul- 
KS£  de>,f tlon  was  willinS  ^  do  so.     It  was  a 

dcSe^tinndf18aS?— tmeDt-fir  the  United  S^tes 
delegation  to  this  impartial  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, despite  its  best  efforts,  that  it  was  unable  to 
develop  a  basis  of  conciliation  on  which  an  ao-ree- 
ment  could  be  reached.  b 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  review  briefly  the 
positions  taken  by  the  states  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  Conciliation  Committee's  suggestions  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  conciliators  asked  the  reo 
resentatives  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  wheth£ 
their  governments  would  agree  that  the  United 
JNations  verify  the  disarmament  of  the  Greek 
guerrillas  in  their  respective  territories.     There 
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was  no  Bulgarian  reply  on  this  point.  The 
Albanian  representative  rejected  the  proposal, 
stating  that  such  verification  would  be  "useless, 
because,  he  said,  the  guerrillas  had  been  disarmed 
and  interned.  The  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  re- 
gimes have  on  several  previous  occasions  an- 
nounced the  disarmament  and  internment  of  Greek 
guerrillas  who  had  entered  their  territories,  and 
each  such  announcement  has  been  followed  by 
renewed  guerrilla  incursions  from  these  countries 
into  Greece.  Surely,  if  the  recent  Albanian  and 
Bulgarian  announcements  in  this  regard  are 
meant  seriously,  the  governments  of  these  countries 
would  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  inviting  United  Nations  confirmation  of  their 
alleged  good  conduct. 

The  Albanian  representative  also  told  the  con- 
ciliators that  the  Albanian  Government  was  not 
concerned  with  the  implementation  of  the  lhird 
General  Assembly's  unanimous  resolution  calling 
for  the  repatriation  under  specified  conditions  of 
the  Greek  children  removed  from  Greece.  Ihe 
Albanian  representative  said  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  Greek  children  in  Albania.  He  did  not 
say  what  has  become  of  the  3,000  or  more  Greek 
children  which  that  government  had  previously 
asserted  that  it  harbored  in  Albania. 

Albania  also  declined  to  accept  the  idea  of  a 
neutral  chairman  or  referee  for  the  proposed 
mixed  frontier  commissions,  but  offered  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  differences  between  the  members 
of  the  two-party  commissions  would  be  resolved 
in  the  absence  of  such  neutral  intermediaries.  The 
Greek  representative,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted 
the  Conciliation  Committee's  suggestion  of  a 
United  Nations  referee  to  assist  the  Commission 
resolve  its  differences. 

The  Greek  representative  also  accepted  the  con- 
ciliator's proposal  that  Greece,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  her  northern  neighbors,  on  the  other,  agree 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
each  other's  territorial  integrity  in  particular  to 
a<n-ee  to  refrain  from  force  or  threat  of  force  tor 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  existing  boundaries 
between  them.  Albania  refused  to  accept  such 
a  pledge  unless  existing  boundaries  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  and  was  supported  in  this  position 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  was  it  made  clear  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  what  extent  its  conditional 
approval  of  the  Conciliation  Committee's  pro- 
posals were  further  conditioned  on  agreement  on  a 
general  pacification  of  internal  conditions  in 
Greece.  Bulgaria  also  clothed  its  rejection  with 
an  acceptance  in  principle  conditioned  on  a  general 
agreement  among  the  Balkan  countries  and  a  gen- 
eral pacification  in  Greece  being  arrived  at. 

During  my  remarks  on  September  28, 1  said  :  It 
cannot  advance  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  peace- 
ful settlement  to  introduce  at  this  time  extraneous 
territorial  issues." 
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The  historical  territorial  issue  between  Greece 

and  Albania  is  only  one  of  several  territorial  issues. 

throughout  the  world  and  notably  in  the  Balkans 

among  them  claims  to  the  entire  provinces  oi 

Greek  Thrace  and  Greek  Macedonia.    The  pros 

pects  for  the  future  would  be  dim  indeed  if  the 

maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations  and  adher 

ence  to  minimum  standards  of  international  con 

duct  were  made  dependent  on  the  immediate  set 

tlement  of  all  territorial  issues  and  the  recognitioi ! 

of  all  frontiers  as  eternally  final.    The  Charts: 

does,  however,  clearly  outlaw  any  effort  to  chang< 

existing  frontiers  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  anc 

the  Greek  Government  has  offered  to  agree  I 

specific  terms  that  it  will  not  use  force  or  th 

threat  of  force  to  alter  existing  frontiers.    Tha 

should  be  sufficient.    The  way  to  quiet  and  ulti 

mately  resolve  the  conflicting  century-old  histori 

claims  in  the  Balkans  is  not  through  eflorts  t 

make  it  appear  that  existing  frontiers  are  no 

stable  unless  they  are  accepted  as  eternally  final.  ' 

We  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  Yugoslavs 

which  in  the  years  past  was  perhaps  the  moj 

active  in  aiding  the  Greek  guerrillas,  has  give. 

indications  of  a  considerable  change  in  her  polic, 

and  action.     Only  the  Cominform  countries  re 

tained  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  suggestion 

of  the  Conciliation  Committee.    We  further  tak 

note  of  the  fact  that  the  Conciliation  Committt 

is  prepared  to  resume  its  efforts  at  any  time  dui 

ing  the  present  session  whenever  the  parties  cor 

cerned  consider  this  to  be  desirable.    We  welcon 

and  approve  this  offer  of  the  Conciliation  Con 

mittee  to  resume  its  efforts  should  the  parties  wis 

to  avail  themselves  of  their  good  offices. 

Since,  however,  the  conciliation  efforts  ha? 
been  unsuccessful  so  far,  I  turn  to  the  generi 
problem  which  confronts  this  committee. 

Greek  Situation  Historic  Problem  in  U.N. 

This  Committee  is  fully  acquainted  with  t 
problem  of  Greece,  for  it  is  now  before  it  tor  tl 
third  time.  Initially,  the  General  Assembly,  i 
September  1947,  took  up  the  Greek  question  b 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  Security  Counc: 
for  reasons  which  are  well-known  to  all,  to  rea< 
any  decision  on  the  case.  Since  that  time,  tl 
General  Assembly  has  come  to  know  the  questu 

^eOn  October  21,  1947,  the  General  Assembly,  t 
a  vote  of  40  to  6,  established  the  United  Natioi 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  for  purpos 
both  of  observation  and  of  conciliation.  11- 
mandate  of  the  Assembly  was  renewed  in  1* 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  6.  At  that  time  special  stre 
was  laid  on  the  conciliatory  functions  of  the  bp 
cial  Committee  and  upon  the  use  of  good  offic 
with  a  view  to  finding  some  settlement  of  tl 
problems  at  hand.  However,  as  members  of  tl 
General  Assembly  know,  the  Special  Commit* 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1946,  p.  407. 
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juld  not  make  effective  use  of  its  conciliatory  role 
gcause  of  the  refusal  of  the  northern  neighbors' 
•  recognize  the  Special  Committee  as  a  duly  con- 
ltuted  body  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  cooper- 
»  with  it  m  any  way.  It  now  appears  that  the 
ifnculties  in  the  matter  of  conciliation,  however 
■e  not  confined  to  the  Special  Committee  on  the 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
alkans  has  been  in  the  Balkan  area  for  almost 
years.  Its  reports  require  no  detailed  analysis 
r  it  is  brief  and  to  the  point  and,  no  doubt,  has 
en  studied  by  all  members  of  the  Political  Com- 
ittee.  The  Special  Committee  had  the  benefit 
direct  observation  undertaken  by  six  observa- 
m igroups  stationed  at  various  points  in  Greece. 
Btner  the  Special  Committee  nor  its  observation 
oups  were  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of 
bania  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia.  The  reports 
e  based  on  the  observations  and  the  experience 
the  members  of  the  Special  Committee  them- 
ves  as  well  as  upon  the  work  of  the  observation 
oups  and  upon  the  evidence  obtained  from  the 
abrogation  of  more  than  1,500  witnesses  dur- 
?  the  past  year. 

[think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Special  Com- 
and  the  observation  groups  for  the  devo- 
n  and  ability  they  have  given  to  their  duties, 
en  arduous  often  hazardous,  and  seldom  pub- 
ly  acclaimed  or  appreciated.  A  few  of  the 
servers  have  been  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
vice  of  the  world  community.  Their  casualties 
re  not  been  given  even  the  attention  which  we 
'e  given  to  other  individual  casualties  in  the 
3ek  conflict. 

n  its  report,  the  Special  Committee  noted  that 
ibania  is  the  principal  source  of  material  assist- 
»  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  and  declared  that 
>aman  support  had  been  "vital  to  the  contin- 
ue or  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  since  all 
main  guerrilla  concentrations  are  found  on 
Albanian  frontier."  Moreover,  the  Special 
nmittee  declared  that  Bulgaria  had  continued 
issist  the  Greek  guerrillas,  moral  assistance  to 
m  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Bulgarian 
rernment  itself.  B*"»n 

he  Special  Committee  also  reported,  it  is  in- 
sting  to  observe,  that  Yugoslav  assistance  to 
Greek  guerrilla  movement  had  recently  ceased, 
it  stressed  the  very  important  assistance  of 
nania  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  including  the 
that  the  so-called  "Free  Greece"  radio?  had 
i  moved  from  the  neighborhood  of  Belgrade  to 
vicinity  of  Bucharest.  It  stated  that  this  as- 
mce— together  with  that  of  certain  other 
Js  in  pastern  Europe— pointed  toward  "the 
'U°e.u  %  hlghly  coordinated  system  of  sup- 
to  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement.  But  the 
rt  also  noted  that,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
Greek  guerrillas  openly  acknowledged  their 
smber  21,   1949 


foreign  support,  as  stated  by  the  Greek  Commu- 
nist Party  itself,  in  the  report  of  the  Fifth 
Plenum  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party  on  Janu- 
ary 30-31,  1949,  when  it  proclaimed  that  "in  the 
Popular  Democracies  we  found  great  and  whole- 
hearted support  without  which  we  could  not  have 
made  progress." 

Greek  Children  in  Bondage 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  practically  none  of  the 
approximately  25,000  Greek  children  who  had 
been  removed  from  Greece  to  the  territories  of  her 
northern  neighbors  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  dur- 
ing 1948  had  been  returned  to  Greece  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, approved  on  November  27,  1948.    In  fact 
thousands  of  Greek  children,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  that  resolution,  have  been  transferred  from  one 
Soviet  satellite  to  another,  an  action  which  has 
been  openly  proclaimed  in  those  states.    Moreover, 
in  violation  of  fundamental  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, some  of  these  children,  of  adolescent  age, 
have  been  sent  back  to  Greece  to  fight  in  the  ranks 
of  the  guerrillas,"  and  some  of  these  children  were 
actually  interviewed  by  observers  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Greek  soil. 

After  2  years  in  Greece,  carefully  studying  the 
Greek  problem,  the  Special  Committee  reaffirmed 
the  conclusions  at  which  it  had  arrived  during  the 
course  of  1948,  and  particularly  its  conclusion  that 
the  continuation  of  the  present  situation  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and  peace  in  the 
Balkans.  It  specifically  recommended  "that  the 
General  Assembly  continue  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate United  Nations  machinery  with  adequate 
powers  of  conciliation  and  observation  to  further 
a  settlement  between  Greece  and  her  northern 
neighbors  and  restore  peaceful  conditions  aloncr 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece,  and  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  informed  of  the  situation." 

The  military  situation  in  Greece  is  now  much 
better  than  it  was  2  years  ago  when  this  Assembly 
nrst  took  action  and  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans.  Indeed 
the  Special  Committee,  in  its  supplementary  re- 
port of  September  19,  1949,  noted  that  "the  Greek 
Armed  Forces  have  eliminated  organized  guer- 
rilla resistance  along  the  northern  borders  of 
Greece  and  have  resumed  effective  control  of  those 
areas.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Greece 
may  now  have  an  opportunity  to  bind  up  its 
grievous  wounds  and  to  travel  the  road  of  peace- 
ful reconstruction— a  road  which  has  been  barred 
since  the  liberation  of  Greece  in  1945 

nf  rtTi6?  °f  th}S  C°mm|ttee  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
of  the  statement  of  October  16,  broadcast  by  the 
so-called  "Free  Greece"  radio  (Bucharest)  in 
which  the  Greek  guerrillas  recognized  their 'de- 
feat and  announced  that  the  fighting  in  Greece  had 
ceased.    But  it  is  important  to  read  the  propa- 
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ganda  announcement  with  some  care,  for  the  guer- 
rillas have  stated  very  specifically,  in  their  well- 
timed  declaration : 

"But  they  deceive  themselves  in  a  deadly  way 
when  they  imagine  that  the  Democratic  Army 
exists  no  more.  The  Democratic  Army  has  not 
put  down  its  weapons,  but  merely  stands  at 
Ground  arms'.  ...  The  Democratic  Army  has 
not  bent,  and  has  not  been  crushed.  It  remains 
strong  and  with  forces  whole  .  .  .  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  concluded  peace.  .  .  .  We  shall  re- 
main vigilant." 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  some  significance,  too, 
that  the  statement  once  more  proclaims  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  so-called  "People's  Democra- 
cies"_or  in  other  words,  the  countries  dominated 
by  the  Cominform.     In  view  of  that  statement, 
and  of  the  public  admissions  on  the  part  of  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria  that  large  numbers  of  Greek 
guerrillas  fled  into  those  countries— as  they  have 
done  repeatedly  during  the  past  2  years— it  is 
surely    appropriate  to   inquire   today   precisely 
where  those  guerrillas  are  and  whether,  as  the 
Governments  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  as- 
serted, they  have,  in  fact,  been  disarmed  and  in- 
terned, in  accordance  with  the  principles  governing 
the  normal  relations  between  states.    According 
to  my  information  there  are  at  least  8,500  Greek 
o-uerrillas  in  Albania,  and  about  3,000  in  Bul- 
garia.   The  United  States  delegation,  at  least,  has 
no  information  as  to  the  disarming  or  interning 
of  these  guerrillas.    I  might  remind  this  Commit- 
tee, however,  that  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans,  in  its  supplementary 
report  of  September  16,  took  note  of  the  fact— 

"that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Greek  guerrillas 
together  with  large  numbers  of  other  Greek  na- 
tionals have  sought  refuge  in  or  been  forcibly 
taken  into  the  territories  of  the  northern  neighbors 
of  Greece,  in  particular  Albania." 
It  is  also  noted  that  public  announcement  has  been 
made  that  they  had  been  disarmed  and  interned. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  interest  that  both 
Albania  and  Bulgaria,  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions  within  the  Conciliation  Committee,  re- 
jected any  thought  of  verification  of  their  asser- 
tions as  to  such  disarming  and  internment  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  . 

&In  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  elementary  prudence  that  the 
United  Nations  remain  vigilant  concerning  the 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece, 
while  attempting,  as  it  has  done  m  the  past,  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Greece 
and  its  northern  neighbors.  In  the  light  of  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  General  Assembly  cannot 
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now  take  the  hasty  view  that  it  is  finished  witt 
Continued        the  Greek  problem. 

U.S.  Party  to  Joint  Resolutions 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  tb 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkan 
must  be  continued.  It  is  our  purpose  within  tn 
next  few  days  to  submit  jointly  with  some  othe 
delegations  a  resolution  covering  the  principa 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  _ 
reserve  my  right  to  speak  again  in  order  to  explai' 
our  concrete  proposals. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  United  States  delegation,  tc 

gether  with  the  delegations  of  Australia,  Chini 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  is  presenting  two  resc 

lutions,  based  upon  the  broad  experience  and  th 

specific  recommendations  of  the  United  Matior 

Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  which,  w 

hope   will  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  Gree. 

problem.     One  deals  specifically  with  the  fate  c 

the  Greek  children  taken  from  Greece.    The  mai 

resolution   is   similar   in   character   to   previoi- 

resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  Lon 

mittee  and  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1947  an 

1948    for  it  calls  for  the  continuation  oi  tl 

United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Ba 

kans,  with  all  the  terms  of  reference  contained , 

the  resolutions  of  1947  and  1948,  and  also  gives 

that  body  some  other  functions  should  the  situ 

tion  in  Greece  continue  to  improve. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resolution  recites  t. 
assistance   which   Albania   and   Bulgaria,   esp 
cially,  have  given  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  ai 
calls  upon  all  states  concerned  to  cease  forthwi 
rendering  any  assistance  or  support  to  the  gue 
rillas  fighting  against  Greece.    The  resolution  a| 
recommends  that  all  members  of  the  United  IN 
tions  and  other  states  refrain  from  any  acti 
designed  directly  or  indirectly  to  assist  any  arm 
group  fighting  against  Greece.    The  resoluti 
calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
cooperate  with  Greece  in  the  settlement  ol  tni 
differences  by   peaceful  means   and   specihcar 
recommends  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  a' 
good  neighborly  relations,  the  preparation,  i. 
newal,  or  revision  of  frontier  conventions  i 
the  settlement  of  frontier  incidents.    The  Sped 
Committee  is  instructed  to  be  available  to  ass 
the  governments  concerned  in  the  implemen 
tion   of   the    recommendations    of    the   Gene 
Assembly  and  to  offer  its  good  offices  in  the  int 
est  of  pacific  settlement.    It  will  also  be  no 
that  the  new  resolution  calls  for  verification  tl* 
Greek  guerrillas  who  have  entered  the  territors 
of  other  states  have  been  disarmed,  since  its 
fully  recognized  that  Greece  faces  the  possij 
danger  of  further  guerrilla  incursions,  especial 
from  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  _ 

But  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  t J 
final  paragraphs  of  the  draft  resolution  tor  t| 
bear  upon  the  tasks  of  rehabilitation.  The  ra 
lution  calls  upon  all  states  harboring  Greek 
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ionals,  as  a  result  of  operations  of  the  Greek 
uernllas  against  Greece,  to  facilitate  the  peace- 
ul  repatriation  to  Greece  of  all  such  individuals 
'ho  desire  to  return  and  live  in  accordance  with 
le  law  of  the  land.  The  Secretary-General  of 
le  United  Nations,  through  the  Special  Commit- 
;e  or  other  appropriate  United  Nations  or  inter- 
ational  agencies  is  requested  to  extend  any  feasi- 
le  assistance  in  making  and  executing  arrange- 
lents  for  the  repatriation  to  Greece  or  resetfle- 
lent  elsewhere  of  guerrillas  who  have  been  in- 
)lved  m  the  warfare. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  we  are  proposing 
'  continue  the  conciliatory  functions  of  the  Spe° 
al  Committee  in  the  interest  of  bringing  about 
•me  settlement  in  the  Balkan  region,  while  re- 
aming vigilant  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
reece  lest  there  be  a  recurrence  of  trouble  in  that 
sturbed  area.    But  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
solution  looks  toward  assistance  to  Greece  alono- 
e  road  toward  "human  rehabilitation"  which 
at  country  should  be  permitted  to  travel  un- 
Dlested  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  bv 
ch  action,  by  the  continuation  of  the  United 
itions  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  with 
I  broad  terms  of  reference,  the  United  Nations 
n  contribute  further  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  a 
)ubled  area.    Much  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
g  the  past  2  years.     Much  remains  to  be  done 
may  well  be  hoped  that  during  the  course  of 
3  coming  year  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
th  respect  to  the  question  of  "threats  to  the  ter- 
orid  mtegrity  and  political  independence  of 
_eece,    will  be  crowned  with  complete  success 
L  reserve  my  right  to  speak  again  if  necessary. 
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Care  and  Resettlement  of  World's  Refugees 


REPORT  ON  IRO  MEETINGS 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  General  Council  of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  (Iro)  held  its  fourth  Session 
at"  Geneva  from  October  11-20,  1949.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  concurrently  from  October 

6-20,1949.  ...,_„  i 

This  session  was  a  regular  session  of  the  general 
Council  convened  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Iro.    At  the  third  (special)  session  of 
the  Council  held  at  Geneva  June-July  1949,  the 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
termination  of  Iro  services  with  certain  important 
exceptions  on  June  30, 1950.   Under  the  resolution, 
August  31,  1949  was  set  as  the  closing  date  for 
registration    of    eligible    refugees    presently    in 
Iro  areas  of  operation  and  October  15,  1949  as  the 
closing  date  of  registration  for  those  who  arrived 
in  the  areas  after  August  31,  1949.     The  chief 
concerns  of  the  Council  at  the  fourth  session  were 
to  determine  the  volume  of  work  remaining  tor  the 
organization  as  disclosed  by  the  registrations,  to 
consider  further  the  problem  of  making  provision 
for  the  continuing  care  of  the  hard  core  of  non- 
resettleable  refugees,  to  plan  such  operations  as 
might  be  required  subsequent  to  June  30,  1950, 
and  to  advise  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  further  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
protection  for  refugees  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  after  the  termination  of  Iro. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  primarily  to  con- 
sider the  annual  report  of  the  Director-General 
for  1948-49,  to  review  the  plan  of  expenditures  for 
1948-49  and  to  consider  a  request  for  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestinian  Ref- 
ugees (Unrpr)  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  annual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General for  1948-49  presented  in  the  form  ot 
a  printed  brochure  with  pictures  for  presentation 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  to  the  public  was 
accepted.  In  reviewing  the  plan  of  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  response  to  the  pleadings  of  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Western  European  members  fc  \ 
more  adequate  provision  for  nonresettleable  reft  i 
gees  who  will  remain  in  areas  of  present  residencj 
recommended  an  allocation  of  9  million  dollaij 
for  the  provision  of  continuing  care  for  these  re  i 
ugees,  bringing  the  total  of  such  allocations  for  til 
fiscal  year  1948-49  to  10  million  dollars. 

Acting  under  authority  of  a  General  Council  re 
olution,  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  U 
Director-General  to  make  such  stocks  of  blanket 
tents,  and  medical  supplies  as  may  prove  to  be  su 
plus  to  Iro  requirements  available  as  a  gift  ' 
Unrpr.  The  Committee  also  authorized  an  inte 
est-free  loan  to  Unrpr  in  an  amount  not  to  exce< 
the  equivalent  of  2.8  million  dollars  in  currenci 
other  than  United  States  dollars  to  be  repaid  I 
Unrpr  out  of  future  contributions  and  on  justi 
cation  by  Unrpr  of  the  emergency  need  for  su'1 
a  loan. 

Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Iro  we 
represented  at  the  meeting:  Australia,  Belgmi 
Canada,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Fran< 
Guatemala,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlanc 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Switzerland,  United  Km 
dom,  United  States,  and  Venezuela. 

China  and  Iceland  were  not  represented. 
Representatives  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Gc 
ernment  of  Israel,  the  Vatican,  International  Re 
ugee  Organization,  and  World  Health  Organic 
tion,  were  also  in  attendance  as  official  observe, 
Many  representatives  of  voluntary  agencies  co- 
operating with  Iro  were  present. 

The  General  Council  accepted  the  annual  rep<& 
of  the  Director-General  for  1948-49  and  0 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  cc 
cerning  the  allocation  of  9  million  dollars  in  t. 
current  year's  budget  to  the  item  of  care  and  ma- 
tenance  for  provision  for  the  continuing  care 
nonresettleable  refugees.  The  Council  learr 
with  regret  that  because  of  the  heavy  registrars 
of  refugees  before  the  closing  dates  the  Direct' 
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General  was  unable  to  present  the  final  totals  of 
refugees  remaining  to  be  served  by  Iro.  The 
Council  was  advised  that  the  eligibility  of  recent 
registrants  will  not  be  finally  determined  before 
December  1,  1919  and  that  the  counseling  pro- 
gram adopted  at  the  third  (special)  session,  June- 
July  1949,  would  not  be  completed  before  March 
31, 1950. 

Under  the  counseling  program,  each  remaining 
refugee  is  expected  to  make  known  his  plans  for 
repatriation,  reestablishment  on  the  spot  or  re- 
settlement. Nonetheless  it  became  evident  from 
:he  discussions  on  the  Director-General's  report 
md  on  the  statistical  reports  presented  that  there 
should  remain  after  the  present  year's  operations 
ire  concluded  on  June  30,  1950,  at  least  100,000 
lonresettleable  refugees  for  whom  provision  for 
:ontinuing  care  will  need  to  be  made  and  between 
100,000  and  125,000  refugees  who  will  require  re- 
settlement overseas.  The  destinations  of  these 
atter  have  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  majority  will  be  resettled  in 
Lustralia. 

The  discussions  clearly  disclosed  the  necessity 
!or  the  continuance  of  Iro  operations  after  June 
10,  1950,  if  the  Iro  task  is  to  be  completed.  Con- 
equently  the  General  Council  determined  that  Iro 
hould  persist  for  a  period  of  9  months  after  June 
10, 1950,' in  its  effort  to  make  provision  for  the  non- 
esettleable  refugees  and  to  complete  the  move- 
aent.  For  this  purpose  the  Council  adopted  a 
otal  budget  of  $55,165,446  for  operations  subse- 
uent  to  June  30,  1950.  Included  in  this  budget 
3  an  item  of  12  million  dollars  for  the  provision  of 
are  for  nonresettleable  refugees. 

The  Council  having  taken  this  action  decided  to 
dvise  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  which  has  on  its  agenda  the  problem  of 
rganizing  protection  for  refugees  after  the  ter- 
mination of  Iro  that  the  initiation  of  the  services 
f  protection  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
rations  should  take  place  no  later  than  January  1, 
951.  The  message  to  the  General  Assembly  also 
ontamed  a  plea  to  all  government  members  of  the 
Fnited  Nations  to  assist  Iro  during  the  remaining 
eriod  of  its  existence  to  find  places  of  resettle- 
ment for  the  refugees  still  awaiting  movement, 
'he  governments  were  especially  requested  to  con- 
fer receiving  on  a  humanitarian  basis  those  refu- 
ees  who  are  physically  handicapped  or  in  other 
ays  incapable  of  complete  self-support.  In  this 
winection,  the  Council  was  gratified  to  learn  of 
ie  interest  of  the  Governments  of  Norway  and 
ie  United  Kingdom  in  receiving  certain  numbers 
f  blind  refugees  and  of  those  suffering  from 
iberculosis. 

The  Council  also  gave  serious  consideration  to 
ie  problem  of  refugees  remaining  in  Shanghai 
id  the  5,000  refugees  presently  in  temporary 
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asylum  on  the  island  of  Samar  in  the  Philippines 
who  had  previously  been  evacuated  from  Shang- 
hai. The  Council  voted  to  make  a  special  request 
to  the  Philippine  Government  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  temporary  asylum  already  accorded  to 
these  refugees  in  order  to  provide  more  time  in 
which  Iro  might  accomplish  their  removal  to 
places  of  permanent  resettlement. 

The  effect  of  recent  devaluations  of  certain  cur- 
rencies on  the  financial  resources  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Council 
without  reaching  final  conclusions.  Many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  member  governments  whose 
currencies  had  been  devaluated  were  unable  to 
state  the  position  of  their  governments  regarding 
the  request  of  the  Iro  administration  that  contri- 
butions be  made  payable  in  the  new  rates  of  ex- 
change after  the  dates  of  devaluation.  Some 
representatives  commented  that  the  costs  of  goods 
and  services  to  Iro  in  the  currencies  affected  would 
not  rise  in  the  same  degree  as  the  increase  in  pay- 
ments requested.  The  problem  was  finally  left 
for  direct  negotiation  between  the  Director-Gen- 
eral and  the  governments  immediately  concerned. 

The  termination  of  the  International  Tracing 
Service  provided  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Coun- 
cil.    The  International  Tracing  Service  operated 
by  Iro  has  been  active  in  reuniting  families,  find- 
ing missing  refugees,  and  identifying  records  of 
refugees  who  are  missing  or  who  have  died.     The 
Western  European  member  governments  of  Iro 
require   detailed   information  particularly  from 
Germany  on  their  nationals  still  missing  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  legis- 
lation adopted  in  those  countries  since  the  war 
may  be  made  available  to  the  relatives  of  the  miss- 
ing persons.     The  International  Tracing  Service 
now  has  under  its  jurisdiction  many  tons  of  Ger- 
man records  which  are  constantly  being  searched 
for  the  required  information.     The  International 
Tracing  Service  will  possibly  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete this  task  before  the  termination  of  Iro,  and 
the  problem  is  posed  concerning  the  auspices  un- 
der which  this  tracing  service  may  be  maintained 
on  a  continuing  basis  after  the  termination  of  Iro. 
The  Council  reached  no  final  decisions  in  the  mat- 
ter pending  further  conferences  on  the  problem 
between  the  Director-General  and  the  High  Com- 
missioners of  the  occupying  powers  in  Western 
Germany. 

Ely  E.  Palmer  Appointed 

to  U.N.  Conciliation  Commission 

The  President  on  November  4  approved  the 
appointment  of  Ely  Eliot  Palmer  of  California, 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  rank  of  career  min- 
ister, as  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine.  Mr.  Palmer  replaces  Paul  A.  Porter, 
who  has  resigned  to  resume  his  private  law 
practice. 
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[November  11-19] 
General  Assembly  Plenary 

Trusteeship— -The  General  Assembly,  on  No- 
vember 15,  completed  consideration  of  the  reports 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  question  of  ad- 
ministrative unions  affecting  trust  territories.    It 
adopted  seven  resolutions  proposed  in  the  two 
reports.    The  resolutions:  (1)  endorse  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  Trusteeship  Council  had 
made  to  the  administering  authorities  to  hasten 
the  political  advancement  of  the  trust  territories, 
and  report  on  this  to  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  (2)  recommend  that  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  accelerate  its  examination  of  peti- 
tions and  ask  that  its  visiting  missions  to  trust 
territories  report  fully  on  the  steps  taken  toward 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  Charter 
in  respect  to  trust  territories;  (3)  endorse  the  Trus- 
teeship Council's  recommendations  that  the  indig- 
enous inhabitants  of  trust  territories  be  given  a 
greater  participation  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
territories  and  reaffirming  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  those  inhabitants  must  be  paramount 
in  all  economic  plans  or  policies  in  the  territories ; 
(4)  endorse  the  abolition  of  child  marriages,  cor- 
poral punishment,  discriminatory  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  trust  territories;  (5)  urge  that  informa- 
tion on  the  United  Nations  and  the  trusteeship 
system  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  trust  territories 
and  that  administering  authorities  give  special 
prominence  to  improving  and  increasing  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  trust  territories ;  (6)  recom- 
mend that  the  United  Nations  flag  be  flown  over 
trust  territories  alongside  the  territorial  flag ;  and 
(7)   send  the  question  of  administrative  unions 
back  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  complete  its 
investigation  and  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly.     The  United  States  supported  all  of 
these  resolutions. 

Economic  Development.— -The  General  Assem- 
bly, on  November  16,  approved  the  four  resolu- 
tions on  the  question  of  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  resolutions  deal 
with:  (1)  an  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  to  be  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the   specialized   agencies;    (2)    the   program   of 
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technical  assistance  for  economic  development  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  Nations  itself  under  the 
regular  budget ;  (3)  instructions  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  with  regard  to  its  future  work 
in  the  field,  with  special  stress  on  financing;  and 
(4)  the  influence  of  international  economic  and 
commercial  policy  on  economic  development. 

United  States  delegate,  Wilson  Compton,  sup- 
ported all  the  resolutions,  after  deletion  of  a  phrase 
in  the  fourth  resolution  regarding  the  contro- 
versial protective  tariffs  provision  for  under- 
developed countries. 

Political  Committee 

Essentials  of  Peace.— The  Committee  devoted 
the  week  to  intensive  debate  on  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  condemnation  of  the  preparations  for  a  new 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  a  five-power  pact  for  the 
strengthening  of  peace,  and  a  counterproposal  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  en- 
titled "Essentials  of  Peace."  Andrei  Y.  Vyshin- 
sky  in  presenting  the  Soviet  proposal,  said  that  it 
was  the  logical  result  of  the  policy  of  peace  con- 
sistently followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  last 
32  years.  Only  "enemies  of  peace"  could  raise  any 
objections  to  the  Soviet  proposal,  he  declared.       ' 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  who  introduced 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  said  that  the  resolution  set  forth 
"basic  requirements  of  peace"  and  sought  to  "erect 
a  standard  to  which  all  believers  in  peace  and  all 
supporters  of  the  United  Nations  may  repair.- 
It  was,  Mr.  Austin  said,  "incompatible"  with  the 
Soviet  proposal  which  "should  be  rejected  .  _ . 
as  an  attempt  to  slander,  obstruct  and  deceive. 
He  reviewed  the  "long,  unhappy  list  of  broken  So^ 
viet  pledges"  and  "power-grabbing  action"  which 
had  forced  peace-loving  nations  to  seek  othei 
paths  toward  their  goal. 

The  Yugoslav  delegate  declared  that  he  could 
not  support  the  Soviet  proposal  in  its  entirety  be- 
cause of  the  discrepancy  between  the  words  of  Ou 
Soviet  Government  and  the  "deeds"  of  the  Soviet 
policy  against  Yugoslavia.  Nor  could  Yugoslavia 
support  in  its  entirety  the  joint  proposal  of  ths 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  he  said 
since  certain  paragraphs  of  that  proposal  pre- 
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adged  the  attitude  of  delegations  with  regard  to 
le  veto  question  and  the  problem  of  the  control 
f  atomic  energy. 

d  Hoc  Political  Committee 

Atomic  Energy.— The  Committee  completed 
onsi  deration  of  the  question  of  the  international 
Mitrol  of  atomic  energy  by  adopting,  on  Novem- 
er  14,  a  joint  Canadian-French  proposal  which 
»ks  the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  En- 
"gy  Commission  (Canada,  China,  France,  the 
oviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
tates)  to  continue  their  consultations  with  a  view 
>  determining  whether  they  might  reach  an 
yreement  on  this  question.  The  resolution  also 
recommends  that  all  nations,  in  their  use  of  their 
ghts  of  sovereignty,  join  in  mutual  agreement 
)  limit  the  individual  exercise  of  those  rights  in 
le  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  required 

.  .  for  the  promotion  of  world  security  and 
eace,  and  recommends  that  all  nations  agree  to 
•ercise  such  rights  jointly."  The  vote  was  48 
»_5  (Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Uk- 
tine,  U.S.S.R.),  with  3  abstentions  (Israel,  Union 
:  South  Africa,  and  Yugoslavia).  The  Commit- 
e  rejected:  (1)  a  proposal  by  India  to  ask  the 
iternational  Law  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft 
;claration  on  the  duties  of  states  and  individuals 
garding  atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  for  peace- 
il  purposes  only;  (2)  a  proposal  by  the  Soviet 
nion,  to  ask  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
sume  its  work  and  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
reparation  of  simultaneous  conventions  on  the 
'ohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  control  of 
omic  energy;  (3)  a  proposal  by  Argentina,  ask- 
g  the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
ammission  to  make  every  effort  to  secure,  in  the 
ortest  possible  time,  a  provisional  agreement 
tiich  would  "include  as  a  minimum  a  renuncia- 
m  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  weapon  for  purposes 
aggression." 

Arms  Census.— The  Committee  received  a  joint 
•ench-Norwegian  draft  resolution  which  ap- 
oved  the  proposals  formulated  by  the  Com- 
ission  for  Conventional  Armaments  for  the 
ubmission  by  member  states  of  full  information 
i  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  and 
e  verification  thereof"  and  recommends  that  the 
scurity  Council  "despite  the  lack  of  unanimity 
long  its  permanent  members  on  this  essential 
ature  of  its  work"  continue  to  study  the  ques- 
>n  through  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
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Armaments  "in  accordance  with  its  plan  of  work 
in  order  to  make  such  progress  as  is  possible." 
United  States  delegate,  John  D.  Hickerson,  con- 
tended that  this  resolution  was  a  "real  incursion 
into  the  field  of  actual  operations."  It  had  evolved 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "sweeping  and  specious 
one-third  disarmament  proposals"  and  was  based 
on  the  need  for  precise  data  before  intelligent  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  a  practical  disarmament 
plan.  The  census  and  verification  scheme  con- 
tained in  the  French-Norwegian  measure  provided 
the  necessary  practical  basis  but  the  Soviet  Union 
had  "thus  far"  refused  to  accept  it. 

Soviet  delegate,  Yakov  A.  Malik,  opposed  the 
plan  for  a  world-arms  census  and  verification, 
condemned  the  "Anglo-American  bloc's"  position, 
and  insisted  that  no  solution  of  armaments  re- 
duction could  be  achieved  apart  from  the  atomic 
energy  problem.  He  introduced  a  resolution  which 
stated:  "The  General  Assembly  recognizes  as  es- 
sential the  submission  by  states  both  of  informa- 
tion on  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments 
and  of  information  on  atomic  weapons." 

Social  Committee 

Refugees. — The  Committee  on  November  15  ap- 
proved the  joint  French-United  States  proposal 
for  a  high  commissioner  to  furnish  assistance  and 
legal  protection  of  refugees  after  the  termination 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  in  1951. 
United  States  delegate,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, explained  that  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  resolution  in  its  amended  form  because 
the  proposal  leaves  the  way  open  for  a  very  broad 
interpretation  of  the  term  "refugee,"  implying 
material  as  well  as  legal  assistance  on  a  virtual 
"blank-check"  basis.  It  committed  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  States  as  the  largest  contri- 
butor, to  financing  of  undefined  functions.  The 
resolution  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Trusteeship  Committee 

The  Trusteeship  Committee  adopted  resolutions 
which:  (1)  invite  the  special  committee  on  infor- 
mation from  non-self-governing  territories  to  ex- 
amine the  factors  involved  in  deciding  whether 
any  territory  is  or  is  not  non-self-governing;  (2) 
invite  the  Secretary-General  to  publish  periodi- 
cally data  on  special  aspects  of  progress  in  non- 
self-governing  territories;  (3)  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  keep  the  special  committee  on 
non-self-governing  territories  informed  of  the 
nature  of  technical  assistance  granted  to  such 
territories.     .     .     . 
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1944-1949:  Five  Years  in  Our  Time 


by  Eugenie  Anderson,  Ambassador  to  Denmark 1 


Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  National,  Press  Club,  and 
friends  :  This  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  your  guest  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
official  appearance  as  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Denmark.  It  is  a  pleasure  as  well,  but  one  that 
I  would  enjoy  more,  if  I  could  speak  to  you  with- 
out notes  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  doing.  I 
shall  try  to  speak  directly  and  simply  and  of  the 
things  which  I  know  best. 

Of  course,  I  understand,  as  I  believe  that  you  do, 
that  when  President  Truman  nominated  me  as  our 
first  woman  ambassador,  he  did  so  as  a  symbol  of 
his  own  belief  in  the  abilities  of  women  in  public 
life.  I  know  that  he  intended  my  appointment 
to  signify  to  all  women  that  he  recognizes 
our  growing  assumption  of  mature  responsible 
citizenship,  our  work  for  the  public  good,  not 
simply  as  women  and  mothers,  but  as  citizens  and 
as  people. 

I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak  to  you 
rather  personally  for  the  next  few  minutes.  For, 
I  believe  that  many  of  you  want  to  know  how  and 
why  I  have  come  in  the  past  5  years  from  my  first 
precinct  caucus  to  my  present  challenging  posi- 
tion. It's  true  that  very  hard  work  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  there  have  been  other 
forces_forces  greater  than  any  individual  per- 
son. They  are  the  same  forces  that  have  molded 
you  in  the  past  5  years,  the  same  forces  that  have 
changed  most  of  the  American  people,  the  same 
inescapable  realities  that  have  shaped  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy— that  have  made  us  turn  outward 
to  the  world,  that  have  forced  us  however  reluct- 

1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  on  Nov.  1,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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antly  to  assume  a  new  role  of  creative  leadersh 
in  the  world— to  accept  the  responsibilities  th 
go  with  maturity  and  with  great  power. 
=  When  we  look  back  upon  these  past  5  years  J 
our  national  life,  we  see  that  5  years  ago  the> 
was  not  yet  in  existence  a  United  Nations  stru 
ture.     It  was  still  a  dream  in  the  minds  of 
relatively  few.    Five  years  ago  we  had  f ormulati. 
no  plan  to  rehabilitate  Europe.     There  was  | 
non-Communist  liberal  movement.    In  fact,  thei 
was  no  broad  comprehension  of  the  Commum; 
problem    among   the   liberal   and    labor    forc<, 
There  was  barely  an  integrated  statement  of  ti 
values  for  which  we  had  fought  the  war.    1 
single  step  in  the  subsequent  development  of  o" 
foreign    policy— ECA,    the    Atlantic    pact,  _ 
MAP— can  stand  alone.    But  in  the  formulate 
of  these  programs  a  clear  pattern  is  emerguj 
forged  from  the  terrible  realities  of  our  tin. 
These  programs  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  gre; 
democratic  traditions  of  America  and  of  Westei' 
civilization. 

My  own  part  in  the  political  process  by  whn 
these  new  steps  have  been  accepted  by  our  peojij 
has  been  like  that  of  so  many  other  men  a:U 
women.  I  was  only  one  of  that  great  group  I 
ivory-tower  liberals  who  in  1944  for  the  first  til 
in  their  lives  did  more  than  talk  about  politi. 
It's  true  that  before  that  time  I  had  studied  pohy 
cal,  social,  and  economic  questions.  I  had  work* 
for  several  years  in  the  League  of  Women  Votes,' 
which  of  course  was  a  good  training  ground  in 
direct  political  participation.  But  I  was  only  o3j 
of  many  who  suddenly  realized  that  the  victors 
of  the  war  would  not  be  guaranties  for  democrat 
that  winning  the  war  merely  gave  us  a  new  chai* 
to  keep  working,  but  that  unless  there  was  a  I 
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reater  participation  by  many  more  citizens  at 
lany  more  levels  of  government,  that  we  would 
)se  by  default  the  great  victories  for  which  so 
mny  had  died. 

"We  knew  then  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
'in  the  war,  but  that  there  must  continue  to  be  a 
ational  administration  committed  to  the  build- 
ig  of  a  United  Nations.  We  knew  that  this  could 
ot  be  done  if  there  were  too  many  men  in  Con- 
fess who  still  longed  to  return  to  the  illusory  com- 
>rts  of  isolationism. 

So  it  was  that  I  entered  partisan  politics  in  the 
>nng  of  1944  with  the  hope  of  replacing  an  isola- 
omst  Congressman  in  my  district  with  a  man 
il?  ,  m  international  cooperation  after  the 
ar  We  lost  m  my  own  Congressional  district  in 
•44  and  1946  and  1948.  But  we  did  move  the 
:ate  of  Minnesota  out  of  the  isolationist  shadow 
In  1946,  we  m  Minnesota,  like  liberals  in  so 
any  other  parts  of  the  world,  experienced  the  full 
lpact  of  the  new  Communist  offensive  We  in 
e  Democratic  Farmer  Labor  Party  in  Minnesota 
ire  taken  over"  by  the  Communist  Party.  Now 
ie  can  read  any  number  of  books  about  the  nature 

communism,  but  unless  and  until  one  has  been 

actual  political  combat  with  the  Communist 
irty,  l  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  understand  fullv 
edestructiveness  of  Communists  at  work 
We  learned  the  hard  way  how  Communists 
rive  on  confusion  and  disorganization— because 
)  many  of  us  were  confused  and  without  the 
■ength  of  democratic  agreement.  We  learned 
i  bitter  way  how  Communists  can  subvert  an  in- 
dent majority  into  a  chaotic  mass— can  use  with- 
t  any  moral  scruples  decent  but  unsophisticated 
jple,  use  them  as  their  own  instruments  and 
is  them   aside  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 

But  we  also  came  to  learn  that  if  Communists 
Hd  work  hard,  we  could  work  harder:  that  if 
tnmumsts  could  confuse  issues,  that  we  could 
rily  them.  We  learned  that  if  Communists 
Ud  plan  strategy,  that  we  could  plan  it  better— 
ause  our  strategy  was  made  not  just  by  one  or 
)  at  the  top,  but  by  many  good  heads  at  many 
ws.  We  discovered  too  that  while  Commu- 
te could  accept  dictatorship  that  we  could  dis- 
Une  ourselves  and  that  once  we  had  arrived  bv 
locratic  means  at  a  given  position,  we  knew 
r  to  carry  it  through  together, 
erhaps  more  than  anything  else  we  learned  to 

£ia  ^n  ?ep.faith7"in  the  maJ°rity  of  people, 
their  ability  to  make  the  right  choices  when 
7  Know  the  truth  and  are  armed  with  informa- 
|  and  inspiration. 

his  experience  in  Minnesota  in  1946— when  the 
jmumsts  seized  the  Democratic  Farmer  Labor 
ty—was  of  course  a  turning  point  in  my  own 
tical  orientation— just  as  at  the  same  time  this 
anti-Communist  orientation  was  developing 
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in  the  whole  American  liberal  and  labor  movement 
and,  just  as  it  was  being  forced  upon  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  in  Minnesota  did  what  other  liberals  and 
democratic  peoples  have  done :  we  formed  an  or- 
ganization, the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  a  positive  dy- 
namic liberal  program.  We  excluded  Commu- 
nists from  our  organization— we  recognized  that 
we  must  tell  the  people  the  truth  about  commu- 
nism and  that  at  the  same  time  we  must  give  them 
something  positive  to  be  for.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Humphrey,  we  succeeded  in  1948 
not  only  m  ousting  completely  the  Communists 
from  the  Democratic  Farmer  Labor  Party,  but 
we  also  laid  the  foundations  for  the  building  of 
a  great  coalition  party  of  farmers— workers  and 
liberals  in  general— and  of  course  we  carried  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  1948  for  President  Truman 
We  sent  Senator  Humphrey  to  the  Senate  and 
tour  informed  liberals  to  the  House. 

We  knew  that  we  were  working  in  1947  and  1948 
not  only  for  the  destruction  of  Communist  influ- 
ence; we  knew  that  we  were  participating  in  the 
public  understanding  of  the  new  structure  our 
foreign-policy  architects  were  creating.  Some- 
times I  have  wondered  whether  we  ourselves  have 
grasped  the  really  revolutionary  nature  of  our 
postwar  foreign  policy  and  the  deeply  humani- 
tarian basis  on  which  it  has  been  constructed.  We 
should  be  proud— we  are  proud— that  there  are 
men  and  women  in  America  today  who  have 
dared  to  merge  their  dreams  and  their  common 
sense  m  the  bold  and  imaginative  programs  which 
today  comprise  our  foreign  policy. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  say  that  this 
policy  is  based  solely  on  our  own  self-interest— 
as  indeed  any  foreign  policy  must  be  in  part.    But 
there  are  many  kinds  of  self-interest  amono-  na- 
tions as  among  individuals.     There  is  the  "kind 
which  thinks  only  in  terms  of  sheer  physical 
survival— a  concept  which  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
view  as  a  barren  and  unrewarding  if  not  impos- 
sible one.    Then  there  is  the  kind  which  thinks 
only  m  terms  of  brute  power  and  force.    There 
is  also  that  self-interest  which  faces  the  facts  of 
the  modern  world,  which  accepts  the  necessity  for 
modern  man  to  change  himself  before  he  destroys 
himself  m  a  race  with  time  against  the  terrible 
forces  he  himself  has  produced.     This  higher  kind 
ot  self-interest  recognizes  that  we  are  indeed  all 
brothers  and  sisters  bound  closer  and  closer  by  sci- 
ence and  technology;  that  unless  we  survive  to- 
gether we  shall  perish  together— and  with  us  will 
go  down  all  the  values  for  which  we  have  struggled 
for  more  than  2,000  years.    We  can  use  these  slme 
immense  new  forces  of  science  and  technology- 
capable  it  is  true  of  enormous  destruction— for  the 
building  of  a  better  life— not  alone  for  the  Ameri- 
can people— but  for  all  those  people  who  are  free 
to  grow  and  to  create  with  us— not  utopia,  not  per- 
fection, but  a  saner  society  and  a  freer  world  than 
the  one  we  face  in  our  time. 
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Restitution  of  Looted  Property 

An  FEC  Decision 1 

On  September  22  and  October  6,  1949,  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  approved  amendments  to  one 
of  its  earlier  policy  decisions  on  the  subject  of 
restitution  of  looted  property. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  July  29, 1948,  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  approved  a  policy  decision 
governing  the  restitution  of  property  found  in 
Japan  which  could  be  identified  as  having  been 
looted    from    Allied    countries.2    Among    other 
things,  the  policy  authorized  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  powers  to  liquidate  prop- 
erty known  to  have  been  looted  but  which,  after 
careful  inspection,  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
ownership.     The  proceeds  from  such  liquidation 
would  form  a  secured  fund  which  Scap  was  au- 
thorized to  use  at  his  discretion,  as  a  credit  basis 
for  the  occupation,  provided  that  he  preserved  its 
initial  value.    The  policy  provided  that  the  fund 
should  ultimately  be  distributed  by  October  1, 
1949,  among  the  countries  looted  by  Japan  during 
the  war   (Australia,  China,  France,  India,  the 
Netherlands,   the   Philippines,   and  the   United 
Kingdom)  in  proportion  to  the  "recognized  na- 
tional reparations  shares"  of  those  countries. 

As  the  specified  date  of  October  1,  1949,  ap- 
proached, it  was  evident  that  the  distribution  of 
the  secured  fund  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  policy  would  be  impossible  for  two  reasons: 
Scap  had  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  liqui- 
dation of  all  the  unidentified  looted  property ;  the 
countries  represented  on  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission had  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a  schedule 
of  shares  for  reparations  from  Japan  on  which 
distribution  of  the  secured  fund  was  to  have  been 

D3.SfU. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  on  September  22,  1949,  extended  the 
deadline  date  of  October  1,  1949,  by  amending 
paragraph  8  of  its  policy  on  restitution  of  looted 
property  as  follows : 

The  secured  fund  shall  be  made  available  for  distri- 
bution to  the  recipient  countries  not  later  than  1  April 
1950. 

On  October  6,  1949,  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion approved  a  further  amendment  taking  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  reparations  shares  had  not 

'Amendments  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion and  released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  25,  1949.  Dnec- 
tives  based  upon  these  policy  decisions  have  been 
forwarded  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  powers  for  implementations 

*  The  Far  Eastern  Commission,  Second  Report  of  the 
Secretary  General,  Department  of  State  publication  3240, 
p.  37. 
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yet  been  agreed  on  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis 
sion.    This  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

The  secured  fund  should  finally  be  distributed  amoi, 
the  countries  herein  specified  (Australia,  China,  Fran( 
India,  the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  UniW 
Kingdom)  in  accordance  with  the  percentages  mention* 
above  [i.e.,  reparations  shares],  or  in  accordance  with 
schedule  of  shares  to  be  agreed  upon  by  such  countrie 
payable  in  United  States  dollars  or,  at  the  discretion 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  in  forei) 
exchange  acceptable  to  the  countries  concerned. 

The  above  amendment  thus  makes  it  possible, : 
the  absence  of  an  agreed  schedule  of  reparatioi 
shares,  for  the  seven  looted  countries  to  work  o 
among  themselves  a  schedule  of  shares  applicabi 
to  the  distribution  of  the  secured  fund. 


U.S.  Asks  Withdrawal  of 
Certain  Czechoslovak  Employees 

On  October  31,  the  Department  of  State  mad 
the  following  announcement : 

This  Government  has  informed  the  Czechos- 
vak  Embassy  in  Washington  that  Dr.  Ervm  Mui, 
Consul  General  of  Czechoslovakia  at  New  Yoj, 
and  Jan  Horvath,  housekeeper  of  the  Embassy 1 
Czechoslovakia,  are  persons  non  gratae  to  t!3 
Government  and  their  immediate  withdrawal  ir<* 
the  United  States  by  the  Czechoslovak  Govei- 
ment  has  been  requested. 


Finnish  Compensation  Claims  Settll 

[Released  to  the  press  November  i] 

The  United  States  Government  today  paid  la 
Finnish  Government  $5,574,739.27  in  settlemd 
of  claims  for  compensation  arising  out  of  the  r<- 
uisitioning  in  1941  and  1942  of  15  Finnish  vesss 
lving  in  United  States  ports.     The  amount  pi 
includes  interest  at  4  percent.    A  difference  1 
opinion  has  existed  between  the  Finnish  sn- 
owners  and  the  appropriate  United  States  agl 
cies  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  payalj 
Today's  payment,  satisfactory  to  all  the  parti 
follows  the  dismissal  in  the  United  States  Co 
of  Claims  of  suits  for  compensation  against 
United  States  Government.  I 

The  payment  was  made  pursuant  to  a  j™ 
an  omnibus  appropriation  measure  passed  by 
House  of  Representatives  as  its  last  legislative 
on  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  81st  W 
gress      In  view  of  the  traditional  friendly  w 
tions   between   the   Finnish   and   the   Ameri.[ 
peoples,  the  Congress  with  virtual  unanimity 
proved    immediate    payment    and    selected  v 
method  for  accomplishing  it. 
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irst  Mutual  Defense  Teams 
eave  for  Europe 

latement  ~by  Acting  Secretary  Welb 
'eleased  to  the  press  November  9] 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
e  Department  of  Defense  will  leave  Thursday, 
jvember  10,  for  Europe  where  they  will  conduct 
rther  discussions  concerning  the  suitability  of 
oposed  mutual  defense  assistance  programs  to 
e  specific  requirements  of  recipient  countries 
ie  groups  will  conduct  their  discussions  with 
presentatives  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 

eiSr^  ich  are  to  receive  assistance  under  the  mu- 
ll Defense  Assistance  Program. 
The  inauguration  of  these  programs,  under  the 
itual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  will  nec- 
iarily  await  the  signing  of  bilateral  agreements 
which  negotiations  were  begun  last  week.  After 
sse  agreements  are  signed,  and  after  the  Pres- 
et has  approved  recommendations  for  the  inte- 
ited  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  by  the 
uncil  and  Defense  Committee  under  the  North 
lantic  Treaty,  the  full  amount  of  the  appropri- 
d  funds  and  the  contract  authority  will  be  avail- 
e  for  the  assistance  program. 
Hie  representatives  are  traveling  by  air  to  Lon- 
i,  Rome,  and  Oslo.  The  group  proceeding  to 
tidon  will  conduct  its  discussions  in  London  with 
•resentatives  of  the  Western  Union  countries 
nited  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
irg,  and  the  Netherlands) .    The  group  going  to 

0  will  also  discuss  the  proposed  Mutual  De- 
se  Assistance  Program  with  representatives  of 
amark  m  Copenhagen. 

n  Europe,  the  units  will  work  in  close  cooper- 
>n  with  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
te,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  EGA, 
ited  in  the  various  countries.  ECEA  person- 
on  the  survey  teams  will  be  detailed  from  ECA 
isions  abroad  by  Ambassador  Harriman.  ECA 
the  function  of  examining  the  economic  im- 
t  of  the  MDAP  on  the  economic  recovery  of 
'ope.  The  personnel  of  the  group  leaving 
shington  is  as  follows : 

London  and  Western  Union  Countries 

ichard  B.  Freund,  representative  of  the  Direc- 
tor MDAP;  G.  McMurtrie  Godley,  Depart- 
t  of  State;  Lt.  Col.  Hamilton  A.  Twitchell, 
:e  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense ;  Lt.  Col.  Ber- 

1  Thielen;  Maj.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort;  Capt. 
'd  H.  Thomas;  Commander  Samuel  F. 
rles;  Col.  Quinton  T.  Quick;  Col.  William  E. 
ti;  Lt.  Col.  Paul  E.  Greiner. 
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For  Rome 

Leonard  Unger,  representative  of  the  director 
for  the  MDAP;  Capt.  Vernon  Huber;  Lt.  Comdr. 
E.  L.  Andronik;  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Franklin;  Col. 
Robt.  D.  Offer ;  Maj.  William  B.  Hynd ;  Col.  David 

Likes. 

For  Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  Gray  Bream,  representative  of  the  Director 
for  MDAP;  Lt.  Col.  Harold  N.  Moorman;  Mai. 
William  M.  Leffingwall;  Lt.  Col.  Harold  T.  Mor- 
ns; Lt.  Col.  Harold  A.  Radetsky;  Maj.  Everett 
E.  Binford ;  Capt.  Warner  S.  Rodimon;  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Ernest  R.  Peterson. 

Additional  Department  Appointments 

The  Department  of  State  has  assigned  the  fol- 
lowing personnel  to  posts  in  Europe  in  connection 
with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program : 

James  F.  Hodgson  has  been  assigned  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Ambassador  in  Oslo  for  MDAP 
with  the  rank  of  counselor  of  Embassy ;  Raymond 
P.  Ludden  has  been  assigned  to  the  Embassy  in 
Brussels  as  special  assistant  for  MDAP  with  the 
rank  of  counselor. 

Sidney  O'Donoghue  has  been  assigned  to  The 
Hague  as  special  assistant  to  the  Ambassador  for 
MDAP  with  the  rank  of  counselor  of  Embassy; 
Harold  Shantz  has  been  assigned  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Ambassador  in  Copenhagen  for  MDAP 
and  will  have  the  rank  of  counselor  of  Embassy  ; 
Edward  G.  Trueblood  has  been  designated  pro- 
gram coordinator  of  MDAP  for  France. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Office  Established 

!•  To  facilitate  the  orderly  and  systematic  conduct  of 
the  Department's  responsibility  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  and  applicable  Executive  Order  (s) 
there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  the  position 
of  Director  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  (S/MDA)  who 
shall  be  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  effective  this 
date. 

2.  Ambassador  James  Bruce  has  been  designated  Di- 
rector, Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  taking  office  on 
October  17,  1949. 

3.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  the  Director  is  assigned  the  general 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
accordance  with  applicable  Executive  Order  (s). 

4.  The  Director  shall  have  action  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  State  for  administering  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  with  appropriate  review  or  advice  by  other 
offices  of  the  Department.     The  Director  shall : 
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a.  Serve  as  the  Secretary  of  State's  representative  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ECA  on 
the  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  chair  the  Committee  (FMACC). 

b.  Assure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary working  relationships  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, ECA  and  other  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
policy,  advice  and  operational  activities  in  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program. 

c.  Be  responsible  for  initiating  and  formulating  Depart- 
mental positions  required  in  connection  with  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  in  administering 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act. 

d.  Assure  the  necessary  coordination  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  where  their  interests  are  involved  or 
their  services  required. 

e.  Recommend  to  the  Secretary  final  Departmental  ap- 
proval of  programs  of  mutual  defense  assistance. 

f.  Direct  the  allocations  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  programs  of  mutual  defense  assistance 
approved  by  the  Department  of  State. 

g.  Initiate  or  review  all  communications  to  and  from 
United  States  diplomatic  missions  and  representatives 
abroad  on  matters  concerning  the  overseas  administration 
of  the  act. 

h.  Prepare  or  direct  the  preparation  of  reports  and 
prepare  summary  program  reports  designed  to  provide 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Department  and  of  other 
collaborating  departments  and  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  authority  of  the  act. 

i.  Plan  for  and  expedite  the  preparation  of  manuals  of 
procedure  and  instructions  to  the  overseas  organization 
for  mutual  defense  assistance. 

j.  Provide  for  the  definition  of  pertinent  policy,  recon- 
ciliation of  disagreements  with  respect  to  policy,  and  the 
solution  of  operational  disagreements  arising  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad  among  United  States  political,  economic 
and  military  interests  concerned  in  the  furnishing  of 
mutual  defense  assistance. 

k.  Stimulate  and  follow-up  on  Department  of  Defense 
and  ECA  supply  action  in  accordance  with  approved 
programs. 

1.  Plan  for  appropriate  domestic  and  overseas  program 
of  public  information  in  collaboration  with  public  infor- 
mation agencies  of  the  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  ECA. 

m.  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  channel  for  the 
formal  interchange  of  information  concerning  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  among  collaborating  agencies. 

5.  The  Director,  as  a  principal  policy  officer  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  shall  be  provided  with  the  necessary  staff 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

6.  This  Announcement  supercedes  Departmental  An- 
nouncement 43,  April  6, 1949,  paragraph  3  of  Departmental 
Announcement  130,  August  12,  1949,  and  Departmental 
Announcement  154,  September  14,  1949.1 


Appointment  of  Officers 

John  B.  Howard,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
has  been  detailed  to  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  October  24,  1949. 


Department  of  State  Facilities  Available 
to  Educational  and  Research  Institutions 

The  Department  of  State  is  constantly  seekin 
to  improve  its  facilities  for  making  available  t 
the  American  people  information  and  researc 
materials  on  United  States  foreign  policy  an 
international  relations.  Since  educational  ax 
research  institutions  have  a  direct  and  continuin 
interest  in  these  matters,  the  Department  is  eagi 
to  be  of  service  to  them. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  appropriate  D 
partmental  unit  will  receive  considerate  atteii 
tion.  To  assist  in  determining  the  appropriaii 
unit  before  making  inquiry,  there  follows  a  lin 
of  offices,  divisions,  and  staffs,  supplemented! 
descriptions  of  special  facilities  for  furnishir, 
desired  information  or  assisting  in  projected 
research. 

1.  Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Division  of  Public  Liaison 

Division  of  Publications 

Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research 

2.  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 

Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons 

3.  Special    Assistant    to    the    Secretary    of    State  i 
Intelligence 

External  Research  Staff 

Division  of  Library  and  Reference  Services 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
Division  of  Public  Liaison 


v 


1  Not  previously  printed. 
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The  Division  of  Public  Liaison  answers 
quiries  from  schools,  colleges,  universities,  ed 
cational  organizations,  research  groups,  and  inc 
viduals  seeking  information  concerning  the  D 
partment  of  State,  the  Foreign  Service,  and  tl 
current  foreign  policy  and  international  relatio: 
of  the  United  States.  .  ,  . 

Other  services  made  available  by  the  Divisi 
include:  arranging  appointments  with  policy  c 
ficers  of  the  Department;  arranging  periodic  n 
tional  and  regional  conferences  for  the  purpose 
making  available  to  representatives  of  orgaiuz 
tions  background  information  on  foreign-pob 
matters ;  and  consulting  on  special  needs  of  inc 
viduals  and  organizations  for  information  regar 
ing  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  transmittr. 
the  views  of  organizations,  institutions,  and  m( 
viduals  on  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  policy 
the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Department. 

Division  of  Publications 

The  major  function  of  the  Division  of  Pubh< 
tions  is  to  contribute  to  public  knowledge  a 
understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  Unit 
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tes  foreign  policy  through  books,  pamphlets, 
I  periodicals.  These  publications  are  prepared 
the  basis  of  a  planned  program  designed  to 
it  the  public  and  professional  demands  for  in- 
mation  on  current  subjects  as  well  as  back- 
und  for  understanding  and  interpreting  trends 
the  United  States  conduct  of  its  foreign 
itions. 

'he  Division  periodically  releases  lists  of  publi- 
ons  that  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
te  or  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
lts,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 
3  planning  to  release  publication  lists  on  specific 
jects,  such  as  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  atomic 
rgy  and  conventional  armaments,  collective 
irity,  economics,  international  flow  of  informa- 
I  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation,  special- 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
ions  in  general. 

he  Division  of  Publications  has  the  responsi- 
ty  for  preparing  and  editing  the  Department 
State  Bulletin,  Statutes  at  Large,  slip  laws, 
lomatic  List,  Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the 
ted  States,  Foreign  Service  List,  and  the  Reg- 
r  of  the  Department  of  State.  It  also  edits  the 
eign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  the 
aties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series, 
aty^  Developments,  and  the  U.  S.  National 
imission  Unesco  News. 

he  Division  expects  to  continue  its  cooperation 
1  the  professional  associations  at  their  annual 
ferences  in  order  to  discover  how  well  the 
>artment's  publications  program  is  meeting 
r  needs  and  to  exchange  ideas  on  ways  to  meet 
ie  needs  more  effectively  in  the  future.  The 
ision  will  send  to  these  group  meetings,  when- 
'  practical,  an  exhibit  of  its  publications,  and 
nany  occasions  a  representative  will  be  pres- 
to answer  questions  on  the  program  and  on 
procurement  of  materials, 
udget  requirements  place  certain  limitations 
he  free  distribution  of  the  Department's  pub- 
;ions.  It  is  the  Division's  desire,  however,  to 
e  sample  copies  in  the  hands  of  leadership 
ips  The  Department  must  encourage  the 
sral  public  to  purchase  the  publications  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States 
ernment  Printing  Office, 
ecause  of  the  intense  interest  of  the  American 
lie  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Division 
'ubheations  has  established  the  following  un- 
ial  distribution  centers:  (1)  World  Affairs 
ncil  of  Philadelphia,1  1411  Walnut  Street, 
adelphia  2,  Pennsylvania;  (2)  World  Affairs 
ncil  of  Northern  California,1  623  Sutter 
et,  San  Francisco  2,  California;  (3)  Social 
nee  Foundation,  University  of  Denver,  Den- 
10,  Colorado ;  (4)  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
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Relations,1  116  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois;  (5)  International  House,  Gavier  and 
Camp  Streets,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana;  (6) 
United  Council  on  World  Affairs,1  355-A  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts;  (7)  Minne- 
sota United  Nations  Association,  150  Nicholson 
Hall,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota;  (8)  Center  for 
International  Understanding,1  1207  Commercial 
Exchange  Building,  Los  Angeles  14,  California ; 
(9)  Council  on  World  Affairs  of  Greater  Kansas 
City,  1001  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City  2,  Mis- 
souri; (10)  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,1  45 
East  Sixty-fifth  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York; 
(11)  Southeastern  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina,  Extension  Di- 
vision, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina ;  (12)  Council 
on  World  Affairs,1  922  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing, Cleveland  14,  Ohio;  (13)  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dal- 
las 5,  Texas;  (14)  Library,1  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  (15)  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,1  909  Fourth  Avenue, 
Seattle  4,  Washington;  and  (16)  St.  Louis  Council 
on  World  Affairs,  Inc.,1 418  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research 

The  major  function  of  the  Division  of  Histori- 
cal Policy  Research  is  the  preparation  of  research 
studies  and  documentary  compilations  in  the 
broad  field  of  American  foreign  policy  and  diplo- 
matic relations.  Some  of  these  works  are  pre- 
pared for  use  by  policy-formulating  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  some  for  release  to  the 
public.  From  Departmental  files,  the  Division 
compiles  our  annual  diplomatic  record  in  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  and  occasional 
special  publications. 

Through  this  Division,  the  Department  has 
progressively  liberalized  its  policy  regarding  the 
use  of  its  files  by  nonefficial  researchers.  Depart- 
mental records  dated  prior  to  January  1,  1924  are 
now  m  the  National  Archives  and  in  general  are 
available  for  use  by  the  public.  Qualified  per- 
sons, engaged  in  important  research  in  the  fields 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  general  interna- 
tional relations  are  granted,  under  appropriate 
regulations,  access  to  records  dated  as  late  as 
January  1,  1933.  The  records  of  the  still  more 
recent  period  are  "closed."  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Use  of  Departmental  Files  may 
make  special  categories  of  these  records  available 
to  highly  qualified  researchers  "in  exceptional 
circumstances  upon  determination  that  the  inter- 
ests of  national  policy  are  served  thereby." 

The  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  is 
the  channel  for  receiving  requests  for  special  his- 
torical information  to  be  found  in  the  records  still 
in  the  custody  of  the  Department.  It  is  also  the 
designated  channel  for  receiving  all  applications 
from  researchers  for  the  use  of  Departmental 
records. 
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Since  the  Division  finds  it  impossible  to  devote 
sufficient  staff  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Department's  policy-formulating  officers,  it  is  de- 
veloping a  program  under  which  nonofficial 
scholars  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  studies 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  Department.  It  there- 
fore invites  inquiries  regarding  topics  and  re- 
sources for  research  in  the  field  of  United  States 
Foreign  policy  and  diplomatic  relations.  It  is 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bibliography  of  unpublished  studies  in  this  field 
and  would  appreciate  receiving  information  on 
projects  being  undertaken  by  individual  scholars 
and  research  institutions. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons 

The  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons  has  basic 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  over-all  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government's  interchange-of- 
persons  program  under  the  Act  for  Cooperation 
with  the  Other  American  Republics  (Public  Law 
355,  76th  Congress) ,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  402,  80th  Congress),  and  the  Fulbright 
Act  (Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress). 

At  present  the  Division  administers  directly  the 
exchange  of  professors  and  specialists  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  and  the  Act  for  Cooperation 
with  the  Other  American  Republics.  Persons 
wishing  to  apply  for  such  exchanges  should  write 
to  this  Division.  In  other  programs  the  Depart- 
ment utilizes  the  services  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  and  of  voluntary  organizations 
in  their  special  fields  of  competence.  American 
graduate  students  wishing  to  pursue  further  study 
in  the  other  American  Republics  should  write  to 
the  Division  of  International  Educational  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ' 

Persons  wishing  to  go  abroad  under  Public 
Law  584,  the  Fulbright  Act,  should  write  to  the 
appropriate  one  of  the  following  agencies : 

For  graduate  study 

Institute  of  International  Education 
2  West  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

For    teaching    in    national    elementary    and    secondary 
schools 


Division    of    International    Educational 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Relations 


For  college  teaching,  postdoctoral  research,  and  for 
teaching  in  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
aoroad 
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Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Counci' 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  Division  also  provides  information  j 
counsel  to  organizations  sponsoring  interchange 
of -persons  programs  and  enlists  the  cooperation 
of  American  missions  abroad  in  expediting  de 
sirable  projects.  The  Division  would  appreciat 
receiving  from  organizations  sponsoring  sue  ' 
programs  available  information  and  literatui  ( 
pertaining  thereto. 


SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  SECRETARY  OF  STAT 
FOR  INTELLIGENCE 


External  Research  Staff 


The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
for  Intelligence  is  responsible  for  the  Depar, 
ment's  research  concerned  with  economic,  socia 
political,  and  cultural  conditions  in  foreign  are; 
and  the  Department's  library  and  reference  ser 
ices.  These  programs  are  carried  on  through  tl 
Office  of  Intelligence  Research  and  the  Office  ( 
Libraries  and  Intelligence-Acquisition. 

While  the  Department  carries  on  its  own  inte 
ligence  research  program,  consisting  of  reports  i 
aid  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  both  Ion:' 
range  and  day-to-day  policies,  it  recognizes  thi 
many  outstanding  scholars  and  authorities  ci 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  in  fo 
eign  areas  are  outside  the  Government  and  that 
great  deal  of  valuable  research  on  foreign  are:! 
is  done  or  directed  by  them.  The  Departmo 
desires  to  utilize  the  product  of  this  research  t 
fully  as  possible  and  wishes  to  provide  all  possib 
assistance  to  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  wor- 
ing  on  foreign  areas. 

The  responsibility  for  a  program  to  insure  th 
the  Department  is  informed  about  research 
progress  on  foreign  areas,  that  the  product  of  su<. 
research  is  available,  and  that  appropriate  assis 
ance  is  given  to  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  wor 
ing  on  foreign  areas  has  been  centered  in  tl 
External  Research  Staff.  This  Staff  carriers  q> 
the  program  in  cooperation  with  the  various  c 
visions  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  ar 
the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Intelligence-Acquis 
tion.  The  External  Research  Staff  invites  i 
quiries  regarding  topics  and  resources  for  resean. 
on  foreign  areas. 

Division  of  Library  and  Reference  Services 

The  Division  of  Library  and  Reference  ServicJ 
of  the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Intelligence- Acqui:- 
tion  maintains  and  services  the  Departmens 
central  collection  of  reference  materials  pertaini ; 
to  foreign  areas  of  the  world  and  their  peopl. 
The  collection  is  particularly  strong  on  econom, 
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ltural,  social,  and  political  subjects,  including 
;ernational  law,  diplomatic  history,  political  and 
jial  science,  domestic  and  foreign  law,  and  other 
bjects  related  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
ate. 

In  addition  to  foreign  reference  books,  the  fol- 
ding kinds  of  material  and  the  information  con- 
ined  therein  are  cataloged,  classified,  and 
alyzed  by  subject:  United  States  and  foreign 
vernment  reports,  foreign  newspapers  and  peri- 
icals,  pamphlets  and  documents.  There  are  a 
llion  and  a  half  card  references  to  the  450,000 
oks  and  1,200,000  documents  in  the  collection. 
The  following  services  are  available  to  quali- 
d  scholars  on  request:  supplying  all  available 
formation  and  documentation  pertaining  to  spe- 
ic  subjects;  loaning  of  individual  books  and 
cuments ;  compiling  of  lists  of  references  or  bib- 
tgraphies  on  a  given  subject;  arranging  inter- 
irary  loan;  and  furnishing  data  relative  to 
urces  of  information  in  the  Washington  area. 


;ath  of  Former  Secretary  Stettinius 

atement  by  /Secretary  Acheson 

eleased  to  the  press  October  31] 

I  was  saddened  and  shocked  to  learn  today  of 
e  death  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  the 
onorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.  During  the 
itical  period  of  World  War  II  and  immediately 
ereafter,  he  gave  his  efforts  devotedly  and  ef- 
ctively  to  his  country.  As  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
;rator,  Under  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  State, 
td  as  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
ations,  he  made  many  contributions  to  the  win- 
ng  of  the  war  and  toward  the  building  of  a  se- 
re peace.  We  remember  particularly  the 
mieasurable  contributions  he  made  to  the  estab- 
shment  of  the  United  Nations. 
Although  Mr.  Stettinius  withdrew  from  public 
fe  some  time  ago,  the  Department  of  State  always 
lew  it  could  count  on  his  friendly  advice  and 
ntinued  interest  in  accomplishing  the  objectives 
r  which  he  had  worked  during  the  period  of  his 
•vernment  service.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
ith  and  under  Mr.  Stettinius,  and  I  join  with  the 
ition  in  mourning  his  death. 
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(5)  Foreign  residents  and  Chinese  having  joint  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  shall  also  apply  for  registration  (of 
the  estate)  according  to  the  provisions  of  these  measures. 

(6)  Where  survey,  for  reasons,  is  necessary  in  regard 
to  foreign  residents'  application  for  registering  real 
estate,  the  land  survey  and  resurvey  procedures  stipulated 
by  the  Land  Board  shall  be  followed. 

(7)  These  measures  shall  become  effective  on  the  day 
of  publication. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
the  Peiping  Communist  newspaper,  Jen  Min  Jih 
Pao,  has  published  a  proclamation  of  the  Peiping 
"People's  Municipal  Government,"  governing  reg- 
istration of  real  estate  held  by  aliens  in  the  munic- 
ipal area  and  suburbs.  It  is  the  Department's 
understanding  that  the  provisions  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  published  in  the  Peiping  Com- 
munist newspaper,  Kuang  Ming  Jih  Pao,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  unofficial  translation : 

In  order  facilitate  control  over  aliens'  property  (both 
buildings  and  land)  in  this  municipality,  Municipal  Land 
Administration  Bureau  has  specially  formulated  measures 
for  dealing  with  application  for  registration  of  aliens'  real 
estate  in  Peiping  municipality.  Measures  provide  that  in 
respect  to  all  property  (buildings  and  land)  owned  by 
aliens  in  municipality,  owner  or  legal  representative  bear- 
ing a  power  of  attorney  should,  between  September  15  and 
end  of  October  1949,  get  application  forms  from  Bureau 
and  apply  for  registration.  In  applying  for  registration  of 
real  estate,  aside  from  referring  to  measures  provided  in 
"Rules  for  Registration  of  Real  Estate  in  Municipal  Area," 
following  procedure  should  be  followed : 

(A)  Submit  for  examination  complete  set  of  title  deeds 
(all  title  deeds  in  foreign  languages  should  be  accompanied 
by  Chinese  translation,  latter  to  be  accepted  as  correct 
version.)     Receipts  shall  be  issued  by  Bureau. 

(B)  Bring  applicants'  name,  seal,  and  residence 
certificate. 

(C)  If  applicant  is  religious  body,  school,  company, 
store,  social  body,  or  other  such  organization,  procedure 
shall  be  handled  by  responsible  person  or  by  designated 
agent.  In  addition,  foreigners  should  fill  out  accurately 
and  in  detail  facts  concerning  all  their  buildings  and  land, 
location,  house  number,  use  of  property,  present  state 
of  buildings  and/or  land,  and  from  whom  it  was  acquired, 
without  concealment  or  omission  or  fabrication. 

Any  property  (building  or  land)  acquired  by  a  foreigner 
in  name  of  a  Chinese  or  under  any  other  name  shall  also 
be  correctly  registered  without  concealing  facts.  And 
particularly  without  committing  acts  such  as  concealing 
enemy  or  bogus  property  or  invading  other  public  or  pri- 
vate property  rights.  Violators  will  definitely  be  dealt 
with  legally. 

The  Department  has  instructed  the  American 
consulates  general  in  Tientsin  and  Peiping  to 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  local  Communist  au- 
thorities statements  reserving  the  rights  of  absent 
American  owners  of  real  property. 
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ANGUS  WARD  RELEASED  BY  COMMUNISTS 


Secretary  Acheson  Sends  Personal  Letter  to  Thirty  Nations 


American  Consul  General  Angus  Ward  and  the 
four  members  of  his  staff  who  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  October  24  in  Mukden,  China,  were 
released  on  November  22,  after  all  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty  by  the  Chinese  Communist  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Ward  personally  reported  the  information 
of  the  trial  and  subsequent  release  in  a  telephone 
conversation  on  November  23  with  Consul  General 
0.  Edmund  Clubb  at  Peiping.1 

Consul  General  Ward  told  Mr.  Clubb  that  all 
five  imprisoned  United  States  representatives  were 
"up  and  about"  and  that  their  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  deportation. 

The  individual  sentences  imposed  by  the  Muk- 
den Communists  were :  Ward,  6  months'  imprison- 
ment, 1  year  parole ;  Ralph  C.  Rehberg  and  Alfred 
Kristan,  4  months'  imprisonment,  1  year  parole ; 
Shiro  Tatsumi  and  Frank  Cicognia,  3  months'  im- 
prisonment, 1  year  parole. 

In  addition  to  being  charged  with  the  assault  of 
a  Chinese  worker,  Mr.  Ward  reported  also  that  he 
was  charged  with  certain  financial  obligations,  in- 
cluding compensation  to  the  injured,  severance 
pay,  and  extra  salary  payments.  The  latter  2 
charges  apparently  are  in  connection  with  closure 
of  the  consulate  and  discharge  of  the  staff. 

The  Department  instructed  Mr.  Clubb  on  No- 
vember 23  to  inform  Mr.  Ward  that  he  and  his  en- 
tire staff  are  to  depart  from  Mukden  immediately. 

Mr.  Ward  and  the  others  were  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  an  alleged  incident  that  took  place 
on  October  11.  The  Department  of  State  still  has 
not  received  Mr.  Ward's  telegraphic  report  of 
what  actually  happened  on  October  11  and  in  the 
period  up  to  the  actual  arrests. 

1  See  Department  of  State  press  release  914,  Nov.  23, 1949. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  a  personal  message 
from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  all  countries  which  have  either 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in  China. 
The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Mission  at  the  posts 
listed  below  were  instructed  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 18  to  deliver  the  messages  to  the  respective 
Foreign  Ministers  urgently. 

Ankara,  Athens,  Bangkok,  Bern,  Brussels, 
Bucharest,  Cairo,  Canberra,  Caracas,  Copenhagen, 
Habana,  The  Hague,  Lima,  Lisbon,  London, 
Manila,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  New  Delhi,  Oslo, 
Ottawa,  Panama  City,  Paris,  Praha,  Rangoon, 
Rome,  Sofia,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Warsaw. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
concerted  action  by  those  countries  which  respect 
international  law  to  protest  the  treatment  being 
accorded  United  States  consular  personnel  in 
Mukden,  China.  Since  late  November  1948,  the 
entire  United  States  consular  staff  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  been  detained  under  house  arrest  inside 
the  consular  compounds.  All  communications  be- 
tween the  staff  and  the  United  States  Government 
have  been  strictly  controlled  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  there  was  one  period  of  almost  7  months 
when  no  communication  of  any  kind  was  possible. 
At  the  present  time  communication  is  permitted 
only  at  the  will  of  the  local  authorities  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  consular  staff  to  report  their 
situation  in  an  effective  manner. 

Because  of  this  kind  of  treatment  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  consulate  to  perform  any  of  its  func- 
tions, and  on  May  19,  1949,  the  United  States 
Consul  General  at  Peiping  under  instructions 
from  the  United  States  Government  notified  the 
appropriate  authorities  there  that  the  consulate 
was  being  closed  and  asked  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  safe  exit  of  the  consular  personnel 
and  their  families.    On  June  21,  1949,  the  Com- 
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munist  authorities  at  Mukden  notified  the  Consul 
General  that  he  and  his  staff  would  be  permitted 
to  depart  and  that  transportation  facilities  would 
be  made  available. 

These  assurances  have  not  been  honored.  On 
October  25,  the  Chinese  Communist  press  and 
radio  announced  that  Consul  General  Angus  Ward 
and  four  members  of  his  staff  had  been  arrested 
on  October  24,  1949.  So  far  as  is  known,  they 
have  been  in  prison  since  that  time.  The  local 
authorities  at  Mukden  have  not  permitted  the 
consular  staff  to  make  a  report  concerning  the 
facts  in  the  case.  So  far  as  this  Government  has 
been  able  to  determine,  the  consular  staff  has  not 
been  permitted  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ward  or 
the  four  members  of  his  staff  and  has  not  been 
informed  of  the  date  of  any  hearings  which  may 
be  held  or  permitted  to  make  arrangements  to 
protect  Mr.  Ward's  interest  at  such  hearings.  This 
Government  has  not  been  informed  in  any  way, 
except  by  press  and  radio  reports,  of  the  reasons 
for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Ward  and  the  four  members 
of  his  staff.  The  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Consul  General  at  Peiping  to  determine  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  secure  the  release  of  Mr.  Ward  and 
the  others  have  been  completely  ignored. 

The  international  practice  of  civilized  countries 
for  many  years  has  recognized  that  consuls  should 
be  accorded  all  the  privileges  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  duties.    Although  consuls 
do  not  have  diplomatic  immunity,  it  has  been  the 
universal  practice,  because  of  the  public  and  offi- 
cial character  of  their  duties,  to  permit  them  and 
their  staff  freedom  of  movement,  and  in  the  event 
that  any  criminal  charge  is  made,  to  permit  them 
to  remain  at  liberty  on  proper  arrangements  for 
bail,  with  unlimited  freedom  to  communicate  with 
their  Governments  with  respect  to  official  business. 
The  treatment  accorded  to  Mr.  Ward  and  to 
the  American  consular  staff  in  Mukden  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  basic  concepts  of  international 
relations  which  have  been  developed  throughout 
the  centuries.    As  such,  it  is  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate concern  to  all  countries  interested  in  diplo- 
matic   intercourse,    particularly    to    those    with 
missions  or  consulates  in  China.    I  ask  you,  as  a 
matter   of   urgency,   to   express   to  the   highest 
Chinese  authorities  in  Peiping  through  such  chan- 
nels as  may  be  available  to  you  the  concern  which 
your  Government  undoubtedly  feels  over  the  treat- 
ment of  the  American  consular  staff  in  Mukden 
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who  have  been  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom for  one  year. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  communication  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  other  countries  which  have 
representatives  in  China. 


Registration  of  Real  Property  in  China 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
it  has  been  informed  that  the  Peiping  Chinese 
Communist  newspaper,  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao,  of  No- 
vember 7,  published  a  proclamation  issued  by  local 
Communist  authorities  concerning  the  period  for 
registration  of  real  property.1  The  following  is  an 
unofficial  translation  of  the  proclamation : 

The  undertaking  of  registration  of  real  property  of 
aliens  in  this  municipality  was  originally  scheduled  to  end 
October  31.  Recently,  however,  various  foreign  nationals 
have  made  petitions  setting  forth  various  kinds  of  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  have  resulted  in  their  being 
unable  to  apply  on  time  and  have  earnestly  requested  that 
an  extension  of  the  period  be  granted.  With  the  aim  of 
giving  consideration  to  especially  difficult  conditions  of 
aliens'  public  and  private  real  property,  [those  alien 
owners  of  real  property]  who  have  not  yet  applied  for 
registration  should  promptly  proceed  to  the  land  admin- 
istration bureau  of  this  government  and  apply  for  regis 
tration.  Exceeding  the  date  will  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  It  is  expected  that  this  order  will  be  ob- 
served without  further  delay. 


Ambassador  Jessup  To  Attend 
Conference  on  East  Asia  and  Far  East 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  17] 

A  regional  conference  of  the  chiefs  of  United 
States  missions  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Far  Easl 
will  be  held  at  Bangkok  the  end  of  January 
Ambassador-at-Large  Philip  C.  Jessup  will  attend 
this  conference  which  will  have  as  its  object  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  situation  in  the  area. 

Ambassador  Jessup  will  leave  for  the  conf erena 
on  the  completion  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assemblj 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  will  visit  Tokyo  anc 
other  cities  on  his  way  to  the  conf  erence  and  thei 
will  return  via  India  and  Pakistan. 


1  On  November  7, 1949,  the  Department  of  State  release* 
unofficial  translations  of  notices  from  Peiping  and  Tientsn 
Chinese  Communist  newspapers  concerning  the  registra 
tion  of  real  property  in  those  cities;  see  Bulletin  of  Not 
21,  1949,  p.  760. 
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A  Challenge  to  Soviet  Sincerity 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin  '■ 


The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
furnished  this  Committee  with  another  exhibition 
of  his  verbal  fireworks.  His  table  thumping  has 
twice  inadvertently  jarred  the  name  plate  of  the 
United  States  from  the  table  in  front  of  me.  All 
of  us,  I  believe,  will  acknowledge  his  facility  for 
creating  flash  and  thunder,  but  our  interest  in  the 
display  was  dulled  a  little  by  the  number  of  times 
we  have  had  to  witness  it.  With  only  minor  vari- 
ations, the  performance  has  been  repeated  at  four 
successive  General  Assemblies. 

In  this  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union 
delegation,  on  the  instruction  of  its  government, 
charges  that  preparations  for  a  new  war  are  now 
being  conducted  in  a  number  of  countries  and  in 
particular  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  its  warmongering  charges  the 
Soviet  Union  departs  from  previous  attacks  upon 
'certain  circles"  and  directs  its  accusations  against 
governments,  charging  them  with  organizing  ag- 
gressive blocs  and  pursuing  aggressive  aims.  To- 
lay,  we  have  listened  to  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  expressing  claims  that  propaganda 
for  a  new  war  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. These  charges  are  coupled  with  a  proposal 
:  or  a  new  treaty  among  the  five  permanent  mem- 
:>ers  of  the  Security  Council.  The  proposal  is 
Ipitomized  in  the  item  on  the  agenda  reading: 
!  Condemnations  of  the  preparations  for  a  new  war 

1  Statement  made  before  Committee  I  on  Nov  14  1949 
i  nd  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
I'mted  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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and  the  conclusion  of  a  Five  Power  pact  for  the 
strengthening  of  peace." 

The  purport  of  the  speech  of  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  offer  proof  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  in- 
terested in  breaking  the  peace  of  the  world.  All 
of  us  deeply  regret  that  the  skill  and  energy  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  propa- 
ganda proposals  are  not  employed  in  an  effort 
at  harmony.  Name-calling  does  not  promote  con- 
structive collaboration.  Provocation  does  not  con- 
tribute to  friendly  cooperation. 

We  find  in  this  resolution  ingredients  of  all  the 
Soviet  Union's  provocative  proposals  of  the  last  4 
years  artfully  put  together  so  that  adoption  of  any 
part  of  it  could  be  claimed  by  its  sponsor  to  be  a 
condemnation  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  states  not  named. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
as  well  as  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee.  Therefore,  I  doubt  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  want  to  be  delayed  by  extensive  considera- 
tion of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  reso- 
lution which  refers  to  atomic  weapons. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has  before  it  the  report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  affords 
the  benefit  of  4  years'  effort  to  achieve  an  effec- 
tive, enforceable  system  of  international  control 
that  would  not  only  prohibit  the  destructive  use 
of  atomic  energy  but  would  safeguard  complying 
states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  eva- 
sions. That  Committee  also  has  before  it  a  report 
on  the  consultations  in  progress  among  the  six 
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permanent    members    of    the    Atomic    Energy 
Commission. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  agree  that  this 
vital  issue  needs  to  be  considered  in  that  setting 
rather  than  in  relation  to  a  vague  paragraph  that 
seeks  to  avoid  effective  control  by  deceptively 
promising  prohibition. 

I  should,  therefore,  only  like,  at  this  time,  to 
point  out  that  this  innocent,  sweet-sounding  para- 
graph constitutes  continued  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  General  Assembly.    It  contains  virtually  the 
same  ideas  that  were  rejected  by  the  Assembly  at 
its    last    session    by     an    overwhelming    vote. 
It  ignores  the  Assembly's  finding  that  effective 
prohibition  can  be  achieved  only  by  placing  all 
dangerous  quantities  of  atomic  materials  and  all 
facilities  for  making  or  using  them  in  the  hands 
of  an  international  cooperative.  This  Soviet  para- 
graph is  a  propaganda  maneuver  which  I  feel  sure 
the  Committee  will  want  to  reject  in  favor  of  the 
detailed,  earnest  study  being  given  this  subject  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.    I  believe  we  can  be  con- 
fident of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  ability  to  handle 
this  issue  constructively,  and  certainly  we  will  not 
take  the  hazard  of  two  committees  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  views  on  the  same  subject. 

Artificial  Olive  Branch 

The  trickery  of  the  paragraph  on  atomic  energy 
is  combined  with  slanderous  accusations  in  the  first 
paragraph  to  introduce  a  proposal  for  a  five-power 
pact.  By  its  own  terms,  this  Soviet  draft  resolu- 
tion is  revealed  to  be  an  artificial  olive  branch  sur- 
rounded by  thorns.  This  tall  talk  of  peace  sounds 
more  like  war. 

A  proposal  honestly  intended  as  a  "measure  for 
strengthening  peace"  would  never  be  placed  in  such 
a  setting.  Its  sham  and  pretense  is  exposed  by 
the  fact  that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  have  already,  by  the  Charter, 
obligated  themselves  to  strengthen  peace.  In  this 
speech  we  listened  to  this  morning,  that  atmos- 
phere carried  through  in  the  phrase  which  I  think 
I  am  quoting  correctly,  "The  threat  of  war  has 
come  into  the  public  field". 

Under  the  Charter,  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  have  particular  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  peace  and  security.  Their 
particular  responsibility  was  recognized  when  they 
were  accorded  special  voting  privileges.  The  fact 
that  one  of  these  five— the  Soviet  Union— has 
ignored  that   particular  responsibility   and  has 
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abused  that  special  privilege  has  been  the  principal 
barrier  to  constructive  cooperation. 

The  principle  of  unanimity  of  the  five  permanent] 
members  of  the  Security  Council  is  based  on  thej 
assumption  that  they  will  cooperate  toward  a  com- 
mon  goal  of  peace.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has! 
twisted  that  principle  into  a  weapon  of  obstruc-j 
tion  and  sabotage  of  world  peace. 

At  Yalta,  at  Potsdam,  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council,  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
in  the  long  negotiations  for  peace  treaties,  thcj 
unanimity  principle  has  been  used  by  the  Soviei 
Union,  not  to  promote  agreement  but  to  delay  set 
tlements  and  to  force  concessions.     And  in  th<i 
Security  Council,  a  long  list  of  vetoes  provides  evi 
dence  that  Soviet  cooperation  is  available  only  oi  - 
Soviet  terms  and  only  for  Soviet  purposes. 

Does  the  Soviet  representative  contend  that  \ 
new  pact  would  initiate  a  reversal  of  such  policies^ 
If  it  would,  then  such  a  pact  is  unnecessary.  If  i 
would  not,  then  such  a  pact  would  be  a  futility. 

Confidence  in  Soviet  pledges  has  been  under 

mined  by  the  experience  of  the  past  few  year; 

To  find  cause  for  concern,  it  is  not  necessary  fl 

recall  the  Friendship  Pact  with  Nazi  German} 

or  the  Soviet  nonaggression  pacts  with  Finlaw 

Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Lithuania.    We  need  onl 

look  at  the  long,  unhappy  list  of  broken  Sovic 

pledges  that  has  grown  since  we  have  been  engage 

in  the  common  effort  to  create  the  United  Nation 

You  will  recall  the  promises  that  free  electioi 

would  be  held  in  Poland,  in  Bulgaria,  Hungar. 

and  Rumania.     In  the  case  of  Rumania,  it  was  tl 

present  Soviet  spokesman  who  went  to  Buchare 

and  delivered  an  ultimatum  that  the  existing  go 

ernment  should  be  replaced  with  a  hand-pick* 

pro-Soviet  government  within  2  hours  and  5  mi 

utes.    This  action  occurred  within  3  weeks  aft 

Premier  Stalin  had  agreed  with  President  Roos 

velt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  that  their  go 

ernments  would  "jointly  assist"  these  3  ex-enen 

countries  to  form  governments  "broadly  repi- 

sentative  of  all  democratic  elements"  and  pledgl 

to  hold  free  elections. 

This  melancholy  pattern,  I  regret  to  say,  hs 
continued  and  spread. 

A  Soviet  agreement  to  withdraw  troops  fro 
Iran  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  only  fulfill! 
because  the  non-Soviet  members  of  the  Secur.J 
Council  stood  together  in  demanding  that  | 
pledge  finally  be  honored. 
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U.S.S.R.  Power-Grabbing  Actions 

The  depredation  of  Manchuria,  the  forced  par- 
tition of  Korea,  guerrilla  warfare  waged  against 
Greece,  the  threats  to  Turkey,  the  obliteration  of 
freedom  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  all  democratic  opposition  in  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania,  and  now,  the  subjugation  of 
Poland  to  the  point  where  a  Marshal  of  the  Red 
Army  has  been  installed  as  that  partitioned  coun- 
try's Minister  of  Defense — all  these  are  power- 
grabbing  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  peace- 
ful words  cannot  hide. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  Government  and  others 
at  this  table  were  faced  with  the  threat  of  force 
in  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  our  position  in  Ber- 
lin, which  we  held  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  case,  even  starvation 
was  employed  as  a  weapon  of  Soviet  policy.  We 
and  others  here  stood  firm  against  such  tactics 
and  they  failed. 

Our  efforts  at  this  Assembly  to  promote  com- 
pliance with  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  have  stimulated  the  Soviet 
spokesman  to  a  vigorous  demonstration  of  his 
highly  developed  art  of  denunciation.  He  has 
provided  us  with  further  evidence  of  Soviet  dis- 
regard of  ratified  agreements  which  no  longer 
fit  the  convenience  of  Soviet  policy. 

Since  this  Assembly  began,  we  have  seen  still 
other  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Yugoslavia  denounced  and  repudiated  not  only  by 
the  Soviet  Union  but  by  the  other  states  which  it 
still  controls.  These  pressure  tactics  have  been 
augmented  by  troop  movements,  border  incidents, 
and  an  unrelenting  rain  of  epithets. 

This  succession  of  events  was  referred  to  in  a 
newspaper  in  my  home  state  of  Vermont,  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press,  by  the  following  headline :  The 
Sownd  of  Breaking  Treaties  Familiar  as  Street 
Noises. 

Soviet  Policies  Shift  Peace  Paths 

Faced  with  these  facts,  the  peace-loving  nations 
|  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other  paths  toward 
their  goal  of  peace.  They  have  had  to  face 
i  squarely  the  problem  posed  by  Soviet  insistence 
that  everybody  is  out  of  step  but  the  Cominform. 
jThe  aggressively  reactionary  Soviet  policies  that 
[have  prevented  the  Cominform  states  from  coop- 
erating with  the  rest  of  the  world  have  forced  the 
|  rest  of  the  world  to  promote  collective  security 
j  without  them. 
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These  collective  efforts  to  strengthen  inter- 
national peace  and  security  are  the  real  objects  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  attack.  You  are  asked  to  con- 
demn the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  an  unspecified  number  of  other  states  because 
they  are  partners  in  such  agreements  as  the  Treaty 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  The  Soviet 
Union  thus  wants  you  to  condemn  agreements 
which  seek  to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  existence  of  these  agreements  is  a 
reassurance  to  all  states  having  a  similar  aim  and 
a  similar  purpose.    Their  purpose  is  peace. 

None  of  the  safeguards  we  have  erected  will  ever 
be  used  unless  there  is  a  clear  violation  of  peace 
which  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  prevent. 
None  of  these  safeguards  alter  our  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  sometime  join  with  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  strengthen  col- 
lective security.  That  has  been  our  hope  since  the 
first  day  we  began  planning  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations.    It  remains  our  hope  today. 

Congress  Expresses  U.S.  Intent 

Only  the  Cominform  countries  have  chosen  to 
misinterpret  the  intent  of  our  efforts.  Cominform 
spokesmen  branded  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as 
an  aggressive  alliance  even  before  it  was  drafted. 
They  have  clung  to  their  preconceptions  despite 
the  assurances  given  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  But,  I  urge  them  to  consider  these  Con- 
gressional declarations— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  expresses  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  policy  of  the  people. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
presenting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification,  made  these  state- 
ments which  stand  as  an  official  declaration  of 
intent : 

The  basic  objective  of  the  treaty  is  to  assist  in  achieving 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations— the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security. 

It  has  been  conceived  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  all  the  solemn  obligations 
against  aggressive  action  which  that  document  imposes 
upon  its  members. 

If  it  can  be  called  an  alliance,  it  is  an  alliance  only 
against  war  itself. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  which  is  de- 
signed to  support  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  as  passed  by  both  Houses  of  our  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Truman,  opens  with 
these  declarations : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy 
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of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  interest. 

In  furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  provide  the  United  Na- 
tions with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  in  the  cnarter, 
agreements  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  universal  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  vio- 
lation and  evasion. 

Thus  is  declared  the  determination  of  the  150 
million  people  of  my  country  to  do  their  part  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war."  No  policy,  no  emotion  stirs  the  American 
people  so  profoundly.  The  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  shed  no  more  crocodile  tears 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Their  policy  and  their  desire  is  to  cooperate 
with  all  states— I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
states— in  the  building  of  a  universal  system  of 
collective  security  within  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  proposal  is  not  aimed  at  building  a 
universal  system  of  collective  security  within  the 
United  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  points  toward 
domination  of  world  affairs  by  the  major  powers. 
This  is  an  old  objective  of  Soviet  policy,  but  it 
shall  not  become  an  objective  of  United  States 

policy. 

We  oppose  this  Soviet  proposal  because  we  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  world  want  more  peace,  not 
more  pledges.  We  regard  treaties  as  instruments 
of  inviolable  law  and  not  as  instruments  of  propa- 
ganda. We  are  opposed  to  treaties  that  render 
lip-service  to  important  principles  but  then  pro- 
vide easy  means  of  escape  and  evasion. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  bound 
to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  peace. 
They  have  been  bound  to  do  so  from  the  first  day 
they  entered  the  United  Nations.  The  people  of 
the  world  want  peace  by  action  under  the  Charter. 
They  do  not  want  it  in  the  form  of  domination 
by  Five  Major  Powers.  Peace  is  everybody's 
business. 

U.S.  Cooperation  With  U.S.S.R. 

Solving  this  problem  of  security  on  a  universal 
basis  within  the  United  Nations  requires  increas- 
ing cooperation  among  all  the  member  states.  The 
United  States  believes  in  such  cooperation  and  be- 
lieves that  through  the  United  Nations  it  ulti- 
mately can  be  achieved.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  particularly  to  the  Cominform  representa- 
tives, some  evidence  of  our  belief  in  cooperation 
and  to  assure  them  that  in  spite  of  the  disappoint- 
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ing  experiences  of  the  past  few  years,  we  holdj 
firmly  to  that  belief. 

During  the  war  we  sent  a  military  mission  to 
Moscow  to  transmit  military  and  technological; 
information  to  the  Soviet  forces.  That  service 
continued  throughout  the  war  despite  a  complete! 
lack  of  reciprocal  treatment  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  medical  supplies  and 
civilian  goods,  sent  from  this  country  by  unofficial] 
relief  agencies,  supplemented  Unrra  aid  valued 
at  250  million  dollars. 

Military  and  civilian  supplies  sent  to  the  Soviei 
Union  under  Lend-Lease  totalled  approximately 
11  billion  dollars.  This  included  equipment  tha 
has  been  invaluable  to  Soviet  reconstruction— fo: 
example,  electric  power  generating  equipmen 
totalling  a  million  and  a  half  kilowatts  capacity 
four  huge  aviation  gasoline  refineries,  a  lO-millio: 
dollar  tire  plant,  thousands  of  machine  tools,  5] 
million  dollars  worth  of  construction  machinery 
nearly  2,000  locomotives,  and  427,000  trucks— -M 
proximately  half  as  many  trucks  as  the  Sovie 
Union  had  produced  in  its  entire  history  befor 
the  Nazi  invasion. 

Despite  this  intimate  experience  with  America 
economic  assistance— from  which  the  Soviet  Unic 
emerged  with  its  sovereignty  unimpaired— Con 
inform  spokesmen  tell  the  world  that  the  sole  pu: 
pose  and  certain  result  of  such  assistance  is  ec< 
nomic  and  political  domination  by  the  Unite 

States.  .  . 

The  Soviet  Union  was  invited  to  participaf 
in  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coope 
ation  which  met  in  Paris  in  July  1947  to  consid 
Secretary  Marshall's  proposal  to  implement  Eur 
pean  recovery  with  American  aid.  The  mam  r> 
sponse  to  this  offer  of  economic  cooperation  was. 
violent  propaganda  offensive  against  the  Eur- 
pean  Recovery  Program,  and  the  establishment .: 
the  Cominform  for  the  declared  purpose  of  sabj 
taging  and  wrecking  that  program. 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  political  cooperation  ha( 
shared  the  same  fate  as  our  efforts  at  econoir^ 
cooperation. 

When  Soviet  spokesmen  expressed  fear  of  a  | 
vival  of  German  and  Japanese  military  pow;, 
Secretary  Byrnes  offered  the  Soviet  Union  a  nl 
tual-guarantee  pact  against  German  and  Japan.e 
aggression  to  extend  for  25  or  even  40  years.  Tfe 
offer  was  repeated  by  Secretary  Marshall.  Te 
Soviet  Government  rejected  the  offer. 
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Soviet  Refuses  Cooperation 

We  have  sought  from  the  beginning  to  advocate 
and  encourage  full  Soviet  participation  in  all  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  Secretary  Hull  flew 
to  Moscow  in  October  1943,  to  interest  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  idea  of  a  postwar  security 
organization.  President  Eoosevelt  devoted  the 
closing  weeks  of  his  life  to  the  same  cause.  Bye- 
lorussia and  the  Ukraine — as  much  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  California  and  Texas  are  of  the 
United  States — sit  at  this  table  today  in  testimony 
of  our  earnest  desire,  and  the  desire  of  other  states 
here,  to  secure  Soviet  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Most  of  us  here  are  working  together  to  build  a 
more  peaceful  and  a  more  productive  world 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Eefugee  Organization, 
;he  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  Interna- 
;ional  Trade  Organization,  and  the  United  Na- 
ions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
sation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  participating  in  any  of 
hese  peace-making  partnerships.  All  of  us  know 
hat  the  Soviet  Union's  non-participation  is  en- 
irely  a  matter  of  its  own  choice.  And  I  am  sure 
'.  speak  for  all  of  us  in  saying  that  Soviet  partici- 
>ation  in  these  constructive  efforts  would  be  wel- 
omed  as  evidence  that  it  is  ready  to  contribute  to 
>eace  and  progress. 

In  all  this  somber  picture,  nothing  concerns  us 
aore  fundamentally  than  the  barriers  that  prevent 
he  peoples  under  Soviet  domination  from  having 
ontact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Free  exchange 
f  knowledge,  ideas,  and  information  among  the 
•eoples  of  the  world  is  a  basic  requirement  of 
'eace.  How  can  there  be  enduring  peace  unless 
copies  come  to  know  each  other,  to  recognize 
ach  other's  faults,  to  appreciate  each  other's  vir- 
ues,  to  find  a  basis  for  understanding  ?  How  can 
here  be  understanding  when  the  Eussian  peoples' 
nowledge  of  the  non-Soviet  world  comes  solely 
rom  government  owned  and  controlled  organs 
iat  pour  out  the  same  abuse,  misrepresentation, 
nd  distortion  that  characterize  the  speeches  of 
ie  Cominform  delegates  here? 
President  Truman,  in  addressing  the  plenary 
ission  of  the  Assembly  on  October  24,  made  a 
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statement  which  I  urge  the  Cominform  delegates 
to  consider  earnestly.    He  said : 

The  challenge  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  challenge 
of  human  relations  and  not  of  impersonal  natural  forces. 
The  real  dangers  confronting  us  today  have  their  origins 
in  outmoded  habits  of  thought,  in  the  inertia  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  preoccupation  with  supposed  national 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  common  good. 

History  has  left  all  of  our  countries — including 
my  own— a  legacy  of  barriers  that  hamper  free 
interchange  among  peoples.  Most  of  us  are  work- 
ing together  to  tear  down  these  barriers.  But  the 
Soviet  Government  has  persisted  in  erecting  a 
"spite  fence"  that  blocks  the  Eussian  people  from 
good  neighborly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  community. 

Again  and  again,  during  the  past  four  years,  we 
have  tried  to  promote  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union.    In  October  1945, 
the  United  States  asked  the  Soviet  Government  to 
consider  sending  the  Eed  Army  Chorus  or  other 
similar  groups  to  the  United  States  for  a  tour. 
We  expressed  a  desire  to  institute  an  exchange  of 
ballet  groups,  theater  groups,  and  orchestras,  of 
holding  reciprocal  exhibits  of  art,  architecture, 
and  handicraft  as  a  means  of  increasing  mutual 
understanding.    Nothing  happened.    The  follow- 
ing   month,    Ambassador    Harriman    asked    Mr. 
Vishinsky  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  initiating 
an  exchange  of  students.    He  received  no  reply. 
In   1946,  invitations  were  extended  to  Soviet 
professors  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Princeton  University,  and  the  Eockefeller 
Foundation.    The  Universities  of  Texas,  Amherst, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  and  other  institutions,  as  well 
as  private  citizen  groups,  offered  scholarships  to 
Soviet  students.    Princeton,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  several  others  offered  to 
exchange  scientific  personnel.    Most  of  these  invi- 
tations were  not  even  acknowledged.    None  were 
accepted. 

An  invitation  to  exchange  medical  specialists 
accompanied  by  an  offer  of  a  penicillin  plant  was 
never  answered. 

War  veterans  receiving  government  funds  for 
college  study  were  authorized  to  use  those  funds 
for  study  in  Soviet  institutions.  All  applicants 
have  been  rejected. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  conductor  of  the  Leningrad  Phil- 
harmonic but  received  no  answer.  Twice  the  or- 
chestra offered  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  own 
expense  but  received  no  reply.    A  Soviet  ballet 
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company  was  invited  to  tour  the  United  States. 
Nothing  happened. 

The  private  and  public  groups  making  these  and 
many  similar  offers  refused  to  be  discouraged. 

Stalin's  Words  Contrary  to  Actions 

When  Marshal  Stalin  told  an  American  visitor 
in  December  1946  that  he  was  unequivocably  in 
favor  of  a  wider  exchange  of  ideas,  students,  teach- 
ers, artists,  and  tourists,  Ambassador  Smith 
quickly  followed  up  the  opportunity.  For  ex- 
ample, he  presented  to  Mr.  Vishinsky  a  specific 
proposal  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States  by  50 
Soviet  scholars  in  various  fields  of  science  and  cul- 
tural studies.2  All  he  ever  received  in  reply  was  a 
simple  acknowledgement. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Marshal  Stalin's  interview, 
the  Soviet  Government  six  months  later,  in  June 
1947,  began  a  campaign  to  place  every  sort  of  legal 
obstacle,  backed  with  the  threat  of  heavy  punish- 
ment, in  the  way  of  contacts  between  the  Russian 
people  and  foreigners.  This  campaign  began  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  Secrecy  Act  of  June  1947 
and  has  proceeded  with  increasing  intensity  ever 
since.  It  has  been  part  of  an  organized  effort  to 
persuade  the  Russian  people  that  cultural  rela- 
tions with  people  from  the  non-Soviet  world  en- 
dangers the  Soviet  state.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
a  mere  gesture  of  friendship  toward  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen threatens  his  well-being. 

Efforts  to  speak  to  the  Russian  people  over  the 
radio  have  been  met  by  the  most  intensive  jam- 
ming of  the  airwaves  ever  attempted  in  peace  time. 
Quarantined  from  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
the  Russian  people  are  receiving  from  the  official 
press  and  radio  a  mixture  of  hatred,  abuse,  and 
untruth  that  gives  little  evidence  of  a  desire  for 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

Information  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  subjected  to  strict  censorship.  Correspond- 
ents from  the  United  States  have  been  restricted 
to  such  a  point  that  now  only  one  newspaper  and 
two  press  associations  continue  to  maintain  regu- 
lar representatives  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Cor- 
respondents from  other  non-Cominform  countries 
are  sharing  a  similar  fate. 

I  cite  these  facts  at  length  because  they  expose 
the  root  of  our  problem.  There  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  economic  systems.  The  world  is 
full    of    differing    social    and    cultural    institu- 


tions. But  only  in  the  area  of  the  Cominf  orm  is  i 
interchange  forbidden  and  branded  as  evil  and 
traitorous. 

If  all  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  could 
begin  to  meet  and  to  talk  with  one  another,  we 
would  be  on  the  way  toward  solving  the  many 
problems  that  beset  the  world  community.    I  am 
sure  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  less  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  cooperation 
and  peace.    The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  let  their  people  meet  with  others  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  tragedy  of  our  time. 
=  Without  the  understanding  that  can  come  only 
from  a  free  interchange  among  peoples,  agree- 
ments among  governments  rest  on  unfirm  founda- 
tions.   A  government  which  does  not  trust  its  owr 
people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  trust  others 
Good  neighborliness  and  peace  can  not  grow  in  ar 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 


1  See  Cultural  Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Department  of  State  publication  3480. 
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Measures  for  Strengthening  Peace 

If  the  Soviet  Government  wishes  to  undertak< 
measures  for  strengthening  peace,  the  means  ar< 
at  its  instant  command.  Stop  your  campaign  o' 
hate  against  the  non-Cominform  world.  For 
sake  your  doctrine  that  the  non- Cominf orn 
world  is  your  enemy.  Let  your  people  meet  wifj 
ours  and  discuss  together  our  common  problems 
Lift  your  iron  curtain  and  you  will  strengths 

peace. 

The  interest  of  the  individual  human  being  u 
peaceful  progress  was  recognized  by  all  of  us  whei 
we  signed  a  Charter  which  begins  by  declaring  th 
determination  of  "we,  the  peoples  of  the  Unit© 
Nations  ...  to  save  succeeding  generations  f ror 
the  scourge  of  war." 

The  Charter  is  illuminated  by  the  great  light 
of  freedom,  tolerance,  human  dignity,  self-detei 
mination  of  peoples,  cultural  and  educational  c( 
operation,  and  economic  and  social  advancemen 
These  principles,  reflecting  the  highest  spiritualit 
of  man,  can  lead  us  to  peace  and  security  if  *| 
express  them  in  understanding,  purposeful  an 
resolute  action. 

By  this  Charter— by  this  real  pact  of  peace— a 
59  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  obligate 
themselves  to  settle  their  international  disputes  b 
pacific  methods.  They  have  agreed  to  refrain  f roi 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  contrai 
to  the  Charter.  They  have  pledged  themselv. 
to  carry  out  decisions  reached  by  the  communit 
of  nations  through  the  United  Nations.      Th< 
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have  promised  to  assist  the  United  Nations  in  any 
action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
rhey  have  built  the  Charter  on  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality  of  members,  with  all  that  is  in- 
cluded within  that  principle  for  the  independence, 
integrity,  and  the  obligations  of  states  in  relation 
io  each  other. 

Action  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  agreements, 
pledges,  and  promises  is  what  the  world  requires 
low.  That  means  respect  for  international  obli- 
gations. That  means  noninterference  in  the  in- 
;ernal  affairs  of  other  states  through  indirect  ag- 
gression or  through  subverting  their  governments 
>y  manipulating  minority  groups  and  similar  de- 
aces.  That  means  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
rhat  means  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and 
•espect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  in- 
lividual. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  making  progress  toward  peace.  The 
,'reat  majority  of  the  nations  are  tackling  patiently 
he  serious  problems  besetting  the  world.  The 
p-eat  majority  of  the  nations  are  sharing  their 
esources  and  technical  skills  to  promote  economic 
tability  and  progress.  The  great  majority  of  the 
lations  are  exchanging  ideas,  information,  and 
>eople  to  promote  understanding. 

The  path  toward  peace  must  be  traveled  step  by 
tep.  There  are  no  super-highways.  Patient,  per- 
istent  efforts  to  solve  each  of  the  numerous  and 
aried  problems  brought  to  the  United  Nations 
or  settlement  is  required.  We  gain  strength  from 
hose  we  solve  to  concentrate  on  those  whose  solu- 
ions  have  escaped  us. 

This  is  not  the  dramatic  or  the  sensational 
ourse.  Enduring  peace  will  not  result  from  a 
weeping  gesture ;  it  will  be  the  product  of  a  con- 
inuing  process ;  it  will  be  the  consequence  of  ad- 
erence  to  fundamental  principles. 

Dint  Resolution:  "Essentials  of  Peace" 

My  government,  therefore,  has  joined  with  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  which 
irects  attention  to  the  basic  requirements  for  en- 
uring peace.    By  this  resolution,  we  seek  to  erect 

standard  to  which  all  believers  in  peace  and  all 
upporters  of  the  United  Nations  may  repair. 
'his  resolution  seeks  to  mobilize  support  for  gen- 
ine  efforts  to  settle  disputes  among  nations  and 
J  promote  understanding  between  them  and  their 
eoples. 

Our  resolution  is  put  forward  in  full  recognition 


that  there  is  no  substitute  for  performance  by 
members  of  their  treaty  obligations.  Good  cit- 
izenship in  the  world  community  requires  faithful 
adherence,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  words,  to  the  "Es- 
sentials of  Peace." 

By  adopting  this  resolution  the  General  As- 
sembly would  declare  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  solemn  pact  of  peace 
in  history  and  lays  down  basic  principles  necessary 


Text  of  U.  S.-U.  K.  Joint  Resolution 

U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/549 
Submitted  Nov.  14,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

Declares  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  most  solemn  pact  of  peace  in  history,  lays  down 
basic  principles  necessary  for  an  enduring  peace; 
that  disregard  of  these  principles  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuance  of  international  ten- 
sion ;  and  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  act  in  accordance  with  these  principles  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  which  the  United  Nations 
was  founded : 

Calls  upon  every  nation 
To  refrain  from  threatening  or  using  force  con- 
trary to  the  Charter; 

To  refrain  from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct  or 
indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the  freedom,  independ- 
ence, or  integrity  of  any  state,  or  at  fomenting  civil 
strife  and  subverting  the  will  of  the  people  in  any 
state ; 

To  carry  out  in  good  faith  its  international 
agreements ; 

To  afford  all  United  Nations  bodies  full  coopera- 
tion and  free  access  in  the  performance  of  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them  under  the  Charter ; 

To  promote,  in  recognition  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  preserving  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  full  freedom  for  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  political  opposition,  full  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  religious  freedom,  and  full  respect 
for  all  the  other  fundamental  rights  expressed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights ; 

To  promote  nationally  and  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  efforts  to  achieve  and  sustain 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all  peoples ; 

To  remove  the  barriers  which  deny  to  peoples 
the  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  essential 
to  international  understanding  and  peace ; 

Calls  upon  every  Member  to  participate  fully  in 
all  the  work  of  the  United  Nations ; 

Calls  upon  the  five  permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  broaden  progressively  their  co- 
operation and  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of  the 
veto  in  order  to  make  the  Security  Council  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  maintaining  peace ; 
Calls  upon  every  nation 
To  settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  cooperate  in  supporting  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  resolve  outstanding  problems ; 

To  cooperate  to  attain  the  effective  interna- 
tional regulation  of  conventional  armaments;  and 
To  agree  to  the  exercise  of  national  sovereignty 
jointly  with  other  nations  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
attain  international  control  of  atomic  energy  which 
would  make  effective  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  assure  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  only. 
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for  an  enduring  peace.  It  clearly  recognizes  that 
disregard  of  these  principles  is  primarily  respons- 
ible for  international  tension,  and  asserts  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  actions  by  member  states  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded. 

Based  on  these  realistic  grounds,  the  resolution 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  individual  and  collective 
actions  that  are  essential  if  principles  are  to  be 
put  into  practice. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  all  nations  to  refrain 
from  threatening  or  using  force  contrary  to  the 
Charter ;  to  refrain  from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct 
or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, or  integrity  of  any  state,  or  at  fomenting 
civil  strife  and  subverting  the  will  of  the  people 
in  any  state. 

It  calls  upon  all  nations  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith  their  international  agreements  and  to  afford 
all  United  Nations  bodies  full  cooperation  and  free 
access  in  the  performance  of  tasks  assigned  to  them 
under  the  Charter. 

The  close  link  between  human  freedom,  human 
well-being,  and  world  peace  is  recognized  in  two 
paragraphs  which  call  upon  all  nations  to  promote 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  full 
freedom  for  the  peaceful  expression  of  political 
opposition,  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  full  respect  for  other  fundamental 
human  rights  expressed  in  the  Universal  Declar- 
ation of  Human  Rights ;  and  to  promote  nationally 
and  internationally  efforts  to  achieve  and  sustain 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all  peoples. 

Every  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  called 
upon  to  participate  fully  in  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  five  permanent  members  are  es- 
pecially urged  to  broaden  progressively  their  co- 
operation and  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of 


the  veto  in  order  to  make  the  Security  Council  i| 
more  effective  instrument  for  maintaining  peacel 
Finally,  it  calls  upon  every  nation  to  cooperate 
in  supporting  United  Nations  efforts  to  settle  out] 
standing  problems;  to  cooperate  in  attaining 
effective  international  regulation  and  reduction  oi 
conventional  armaments ;  and  to  agree  to  the  exeJ 
cise  of  national  sovereignty  jointly  with  othel 
nations  to  the  extent  necessary  to  attain  interna 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy  which  would  mak 
effective  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  an! 
assure  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pui^ 
poses  only. 

This  resolution  is,  of  course,  incompatible  wit 
the  Soviet  resolution  which  should  be  rejectee- 
No  part  of  the  Soviet  resolution  is  worthy  eithel 
of  amendment  or  adoption.     It  should  be  rejectee 
as  an  attempt  to  slander,  obstruct,  and  deceive. 

I  have  placed  before  this  Committee  the  Sovit 
Union's  record  of  noncooperation.    And  now,  -jj 
place  before  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  dj 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  a  res<j 
lution  on  "Essentials  of  Peace." 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  perform  the; 
essentials,  then  a  Five-Power  pact  is  not  needej1 
If  it  is  not,  then,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pat| 
is  a  hollow  proposal. 

The  resolution  the  United  Kingdom  and  tl 
United  States  have  placed  before  you  seeks  fu 
fillment  of  the  pledges  we  have  made  to  suppo 
and  defend  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nation 
Your  overwhelming  response  to  this  resolutic 
would  give  new  life  to  those  pledges.  It  woulj 
give  new  strength  to  the  United  Nations  and  ne 
hope  to  all  mankind.  In  the  fervent  hope  that  i 
adoption  will  stimulate  in  every  nation  a  re-ded 
cation  to  the  principles  of  peace,  we  place  befo: 
you  this  resolution  on  "Essentials  of  Peace." 
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EXHIBITION  IN  GERMANY 

)F  THE  RETURNED  COLLECTION  OF  BERLIN  PAINTINGS 


With  the  return  to  the  American  zone  of  Ger- 
lany  of  the  final  shipment  of  paintings  from  the 
ierlin  Museums  which  had  been  exhibited 
iroughout  the  United  States,1  this  important 
roup  was  reunited  with  the  returned  mas- 
jrpieces  already  on  display  at  the  Wiesbaden 
entral  Collecting  Point.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
pening  of  the  complete  collection,  as  the  tenth 
diibition  in  Wiesbaden  to  be  held  under  the  su- 
srvision  of  the  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and  Ar- 
rives Section,  the  following  statements  by  the  of- 
rials  of  the  American  Military  Government  were 
ublished  in  Germany.  They  relate  to  the  sig- 
ificance  of  the  return  of  this  collection  from  the 
nited  States  in  fulfillment  of  the  American  pur- 
Dse  and  to  the  importance  of  great  art  as  a  corn- 
on  spiritual  heritage. 

tatement  by  Theodore  Allen  Heinrich,  Chief, 
useums  Section,  Education  and  Cultural  Rela- 
ons  Division,  OMGUS 

With  the  addition  of  the  final  97  masterpieces 
>wly  returned  from  America,  where  they  were 
at  nearly  4  years  ago  to  be  safeguarded  more 
refully  than  at  that  time  seemed  possible  in 
srmany,  the  whole  of  the  202  great  works  of  art 
ncli  shared  that  experience  are  now  to  be  seen 
i  these  walls.  Each  one  represents  a  not  in- 
nsiderable.  triumph  of  the  human  spirit;  to- 
ther  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  not  only 
e  German,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  cultural 
ritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  is  10  years 
ice  last  they  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  German 
aseum,  10  years  during  which  many  thought 
at  civilization  itself  was  surely  about  to  perish, 
years  which  have  nonetheless  not  dimmed  the 

For  an  account  of  the  return,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1 
'9.  P.  543. 
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glories  of  these  paintings  for  all  the  dangers 
through  which,  immured  in  the  darkness  of  pack- 
ing cases  in  a  variety  of  secure  hiding  places,  they 
have  been  forced  to  pass. 

An  historic  collection  of  pictures  takes  on  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  family  and  like  all 
families  in  the  time  of  a  universal  war,  this  too 
has  suffered  painful  losses.    The  most  tragic  of 
these  is  the  sacrifice  of  Signorelli's  Pan,  only  one 
of  too  many  paintings  from  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  which  went  up  in  flames  in  Berlin  in  1945, 
but  we  may  be  thankful  at  the  evidence  of  these 
galleries  that  most  of  the  familiar  great  or  near- 
great  works  of  enduring  quality  have  survived. 
Now  that  all  the  202  paintings  are  again  together, 
it  may  be  seen  that  their  selection  from  among 
the  1,200  Berlin  paintings  brought  to  Wiesbaden 
from  the  salt  mines  was  guided  largely  by  the  de- 
sire to  give  even  greater  security  to  those  particu- 
lar pieces  or  groups   of  extraordinary  quality 
which  were  unique  or  at  least  sparsely  represented 
in  the  Berlin  and  other  German  museums.    For 
this  reason,  we  now  again  see  the  astonishing 
groups  of  early  Flemish  paintings,  of  Botticelli 
and  Titian,  of  Hans  Baldung  Grien  and  Frans 
Hals,  and  why  we  have  here  an  important  pendant 
to  the  Wiesbaden  Rembrandt  exhibition  of  last 
year. 

High  quality  is  a  persistent  force  which  in 

works  of  art  is  capable  of  working  its  magic  in 

greater  or  lesser  degree  on  the  beholder  so  long 

as  their  materials  retain  their  physical  integrity. 

Some  may  speak  more  strongly  at  one  moment 

than  another,  but  their  noble  spirit  can  never  be 

wholly  mute  so  long  as  they  be  visible.     Goethe 

has  remarked  this  phenomenon : 

Ein  stiller  Geist  is  Jahre  lang  geschiiftig ; 
Zie  Zeit  nur  macht  die  feine  Gahrung  kriiftig. 

It  is  that  quiet  spirit  which  lives  and  works  in  the 
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parts  and  the  whole  of  a  cultural  heritage  that  give 
it  its  enduring  value  and  the  force  which  carries  it 
across  the  barriers  of  time  and  national  bound- 
aries.   By  right  of  historic  possession  these  mas- 
terpieces have  become  a  part  of  the  technical  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  German  people,  and  by  love, 
they  have  become  a  major  part  of  the  spiritual 
heritage.    Because   Germans   love   and   treasure 
them,  though  few  of  them  are  German  works  of 
art,  there  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  sense  a 
serious  kinship  with  the  spirit  of  western  civili- 
zation.   And   because   that   quiet   spirit   speaks 
clearly  and  forcibly  wherever  it  may  appear,  we 
have  just  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  people  lit- 
erally besieging  museum  doors  in  America  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  these  masterworks  in  each  of  the 
14  cities  where,  shown  for  a  brief  2  or  3  weeks  m 
each,  they  were  enjoyed  all  together  by  no  less  than 
2,500,000  eager  visitors. 

It  is  indeed  a  mighty  force  exerted  by  these 
silent  and  often  very  old  ambassadors  of  the  in- 
domitable human  spirit.  It  may  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose,  however  much  we  should  like  it  to  be  true, 
that  they  alone,  an  essential  expression  of  our  com- 
mon cultural  tradition,  can  or  ever  will  influence 
unregenerate  human  nature  to  live  up  to  the  best 
in  itself.  But  they  do  and  will  always  give  im- 
mense pleasure  and  will  now  and  then  inflame  one 
more  man  of  gifts  to  create  things  worthy  of  tak- 
ing place  with  them  and  thus  further  enrich  that 
cultural  heritage  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so 
casually  proud. 

This  year  marks  the  celebration  of  several  events 
'  which  have  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  cultural 
and  material  wealth  of  the  modern  world     The 
most  junior  of  these  centenaries  is  being  celebrated 
in  California,  where  the  discovery  of  gold  just 
100  years  ago  opened  a  singularly  fruitful  terri- 
tory on  which  the  cultures  of  a  relatively  young 
America,  an  old  Europe  and  a  still  more  ancient 
China  have  met  with  singularly  interesting  re- 
sult and  in  2  of  whose  cities  these  very  paintings 
have  just  now  been  viewed  with  vivid  interest  by 
over  250,000  people.    Antwerp  is  celebrating  the 
birth  in  1599  of  a  prince  among  portrait  painters, 
Anton  van  Dyck,  and  Florence,  digging  still  more 
significantly  into  history,  is  observing  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  prince  of 
patrons,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  known  as  The  Mag- 
nificent, who  was  a  principal  progenitor  of  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  in  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Western  civilization,  the  Kenaissance. 
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The  Florentine  room  of  this  exhibition  has  very] 
intimate  ties  with  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  who  would 
surely  have  appreciated  both  the  aesthetic  and] 
political  nuances  of  this  collection. 

Germany  is  particularly  conscious,  in  this  year 
of  significant  anniversaries,  of  the  bicentenary  of 
Goethe's  birth  at  Frankfort  in  1749,  and  this  ex- 
hibition may  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  living  spirit 
of  that  great  European,  who  believed  so  deeply  in 
good  will  and  in  beauty,  who  understood  so  fully 
the  desperate  spiritual  adventure  that  is  the  crea-l 
tion  of  a  great  work  of  art  and  the  excitement  of 
that  battle  won,  and  who,  savoring  to  the  fullest 
the  often  fatal  duality  of  human  nature,  courage- 
ously explored  the  Mephistotelian  spirit  of  nega- 
tion while  affirming  the  positive,  striving  impulse 
of  the  human  Faust.    He  gave  to  our  civilizatiorl 
an  imperishable  symbol  of  the  divine  comedy  oj  j 
life  and  told  us  far  more  about  ourselves  thai 
we  may  care  to  recognize.    This  is  one  of  the  grea 
tasks  of  art.    An  artist  himself,  he  gave  to  all  ail 
tists  perhaps  the  one  piece  of  advice  which  ha 
universal  validity:  "BOde,  Kunstler,  rede  nicht.  . 
His  spirit  is  indeed  a  worthy  patron  to  stanjl 
guard  over  the  gesture  which  this  present  exhib]  I 
tion  represents. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  future  Wiesbade 

exhibitions,  until  now  necessarily  concerned  veri 

largely  with  the  great  art  of  the  past  and  c 

Europe  alone,  will   explore  in  new   direction 

They  should  maintain  the  rigorously  high  static 

ards  that  have  been  set,  but  at  the  same  time  her 

acquaint  the  German  people  with  the  accomplish 

ments  of  their  non-German  contemporaries  and  I 

demonstrate  by  precept  the  truth  of  an  observ: 

tion  made  in  this  space  before :  he  who  shows  hm 

self  wholly  hostile  to  the  expressions  of  senoi 

modern  art  need  claim  no  serious  understandn 

or  real  sympathy  for  the  accepted  art  of  the  pas 

for  they  are  one.    It  is  the  "quiet  spirit"  of  whi< 

Goethe  spoke  which  in  the  end  enjoys  its  end* 

ing  triumph  over  all  the  other  manifestations  ai 

perturbations  of  history— and  it  is  ours  to  chens 

Let  us  seek  it  here  and  wherever  else  we  mi 

recognize  it. 

Statement  ly  James  B.  Newman,  Director,  Op 
of  Military  Government  for  Hesse 

Promises  are  sometimes  easier  to  make  than  J 
fulfill  on  schedule,  and  during  my  recent  stayj 
America,   I   have   heard   it   seriously   discus^ 
(Continued  on  page  833) 
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Soviet  Misinterpreting  Blocks  Atomic  Agreement 


U.S.  SUPPORTS  FRENCH-CANADIAN  RESOLUTION 


Statement  by  John  D.  Hickerson 

tssistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 


Yesterday  the  Soviet  Kepresentative  repeated 
lmost  every  argument,  charge,  and  distortion  pre- 
iously  made  by  various  Soviet  representatives 
gainst  the  motives  of  the  United  States  and  other 
lembers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
gainst  the  United  Nations  Plan  of  Control  and 
'rohibition. 

Again,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
ives  clear  evidence  that  he  hasn't  read  or  has  mis- 
nderstood,  or  misinterpreted,  or  refuses  to  believe 
ie  clear  intent  of  the  United  Nations  plan. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  representative  quoted 
ie  Baruch  proposals  to  support  his  claim  that  the 
iternational  agency  would  have  the  power  to  fix 
ie  quotas  and,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  the  eco- 
pmic  life  of  nations.  But  that  is  not  what  is  pro- 
ided  in  the  plan  developed  by  the  Commission 
id  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  last  fall, 
hat  plan  provides  that  quotas  of  each  country  are 
i  be  agreed  upon  and  written  into  the  treaty  be- 
>re  the  treaty  is  ratified  and  signed  by  the  par- 
cipating  nations.  The  agency  would  thereafter 
i  obliged  to  carry  out  these  agreed  quotas. 

The  Soviet  representative  further  stated  that 
ie  plan  empowers  the  agency  to  prevent  and 
ippress  national  research  in  the  field  of  atomic 
lergy.  This  is  sheer  imagination.  The  United 
ations  plan  provides  that  the  agency  should  en- 
mrage  and  promote  research  in  all  national  and 

'Made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the 
sneral  Assembly  on  Nov.  11,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
ess  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
e  same  date. 
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scientific  institutions  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
scientists  of  all  nations,  should  publish  scientific 
information  so  that  there  would  no  longer  be  se- 
crets in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Soviet  representative  then  quoted  the 
Acheson-Lilienthal  report  of  1946  to  justify  the 
absurd  charge  that  the  United  States  might  be 
in  a  position  to  retain  its  atomic  weapons,  even 
after  the  control  plan  had  gone  into  effect.  But  if 
he  read  the  plan  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  would  find  that  the  plan  prohibits  the 
national  ownership  or  use  of  weapons  and  also 
prohibits  the  national  possession  of  nuclear  fuel 
which  is  in  the  explosive  weapons.  When  the  plan 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  goes  into  ef- 
fect, neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  would  have  in  its  hands  atomic  weapons  or 
the  explosive  nuclear  materials  out  of  which  they 
are  made.  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  which  would 
make  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  effective 
and  enforceable. 

United  Nations  Plan 

The  United  Nations  plan  provides  that  the 
stages  of  transition  from  the  present  situation  to 
that  of  complete  international  control  are  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  advance  and  written  into  the  treaty. 
The  plan  provides  that  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  operates  by  majority 
rule,  shall  determine  when  one  stage  is  completed 
and  another  shall  begin.    No  nation  would  be  in 
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a  position  to  protract  or  prolong  this  period  of 
transition  leading  to  full  effective  control  and 
prohibition.  All  nations  would  be  treated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  The  nuclear  fuel  in  atomic 
weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
would  be  removed  and  turned  over  to  the  inter- 
national agency  at  exactly  the  same  time  that  the 
nuclear  fuel  would  be  removed  from  any  atomic 
weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  U.S.S.K.  or 
any  other  nation  and  turned  over  to  the  inter- 
national control  agency. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  representative 
was  not  really  debating  the  United  Nations  plan. 
He  was  discussing  some  sections  taken  out  of  con- 
text of  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report  or  out  of 
the  proposals  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Baruch.  He 
was  discussing  various  statements  and  articles 
carefully  selected  from  the  press  in  countries 
where  there  is  freedom  of  expression  for  every 
shade  of  opinion. 

The  Soviet  representative  charged  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  plan  is  to  extend  and 
expand  an  American  monopoly  over  the  entire 
nuclear  industry  of  the  world  in  the  guise  of  some 
great  supertrust.  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
turn  over  its  atomic  energy  industry  and  its  atomic 
materials  to  the  possession,  operation,  and  man- 
agement of  an  international  agency  under  the 
United  Nations  could  be  construed  as  "continuing 
and  expanding  an  American  monopoly".  We  are 
rather  proposing  to  participate  in  a  great  inter- 
national cooperative  in  which  all  nations  would 
participate  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  develop 
and  use  atomic  energy  solely  for  peaceful  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  Soviet  representative  told  us  yesterday  that 
atomic  energy  was  being  used  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
such  peaceful  purposes  as  moving  mountains,  irri- 
gating deserts,  and  clearing  jungles.    Whether  or 
not  this  is  nonsense,  I  will  not  say.    I  can  say, 
however,  that  when  the  Soviet  representative  said 
this  he  was  implying  a  recognition  of  one  of  the 
basic  facts  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
solution  of  the  atomic  energy  question;  that  is, 
the  same  atomic  energy  developed  for  peaceful 
uses  is  automatically  and  inescapably  available  for 
military  purposes.   If  nations  have  devices  in  their 
possession  which  can  level  mountains,  they  also 
have  in  their  possession  devices  which  can  level 
cities.    If  nations  are  permitted  to  own  and  control 
such  power,  no  system  of  control  or  inspection  can 
be  more  effective  than  the  good  faith,  intentions, 
and  motives  of  the  nations  possessing  such  power. 
That  is  why  the  United  Nations  plan  provides  for 
an  international  cooperative  to  take  over  all  such 
dangerous  materials  and  facilities  and  to  make  sure 
thatTthey  are  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
Because  nuclear  fuel  can  be  converted  so  easily 
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and  almost  instantaneously  into  bombs,  the  pro-  I 
posals  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  I 
wholly  ineffective  as  a  means  of  control. 

The  Soviet  representative  gave  a  startling  con-  I 
firmation  of  this  yesterday. 

The  United  States  has  not  overlooked  or  neg-  I 
lected  the  peaceful  side  of  atomic  energy,  even! 
though  we  have  not  attempted  anything  so  spectac- 1 
ular  as  mountain-moving.     For  example,  for  some  I 
time  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  distributing,  either  free  or  at  very  i 
low  cost,  isotopes  for  medical  and  research  pur- 
poses  to  any  and  all  countries  which  desire  them. 
To  date,  I  believe  some  30  countries  have  received 
shipments.    Soviet  scientists  are  offered  the  same 
opportunities  that  have  been  given  scientists  of 
other  countries,  providing  they  comply  with  the 
conditions  applicable  to   all.     These   conditions 
merely  call  for  a  collective  and  open  sharing  of 
scientific  results  and  developments.    What  is  the 
Soviet  Union  doing  to  share  the  knowledge  of  the 
peaceful  uses  it  has  developed? 

U.S.S.R.  Statement 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  representative  made  fre-i 
quent  and  disparaging  references  to  the  statement 
by  representatives  of  Canada,  China,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  the  con- 
'  sultations  of  the  six  permanent  members  of  tht 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  closing  words 
of  that  statement  are  so  opposite  to  our  discussioi: 
that  I  am  impelled  to  bring  them  again  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Committee : 

It  appears  from  these  consultations  that,  as  in  the  past 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  negotiate  except  on  the  basi: 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  Jum 

1947 

The  essential  points  in  the  Soviet  control  proposals,  am 
the  reasons  for  their  rejection  by  the  other  five  Powers 
as  brought  out  in  the  consultations,  are  as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  should  continu 

to  own  explosive  atomic  materials.  j...^. 

The  other  five  powers  feel  that  under  such  condition 

there  would  be  no  effective  protection  against  the  sudde 

use  of  these  materials  as  atomic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  continue,  as  s 
present,  to  own,  operate,  and  manage  facilities  making  o 
using  dangerous  quantities  of  such  materials. 

The  other  five  powers  believe  that  under  such  cona 
tions  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  or  prevent  the  divei 
sion  of  such  materials  for  use  in  atomic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  a  system  of  control  depenmc 
on  periodic  inspection  of  facilities  the  existence  of  whic 
the  national  government  concerned  reports  to  the  inte 
national  agency  supplemented  by  special  investigatioi 
on  suspicion  of  treaty  violations.  .    ,.     .  «J 

The  other  five  Powers  believe  that  periodic  inspects 
would  not  prevent  the  diversion  of  dangerous  materia 
and  the  special  investigations  envisaged  would  be  wnoi 
insufficient  to  prevent  clandestine  activities. 

Other  points  of  difference,  including  Soviet  insisted 
on  the  right  to  veto  the  recommendations  of  the  inte 
national  Control  Agency,  have  not  yet  been  discussed 
the  consultations.  .        .     .J 

These  consultations  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringn 
about  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other •  fi 
Powers,  but  they  have  served  to  clarify  some  of  the  pom 
on  which  there  is  disagreement. 
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It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  not 
only  on  methods  but  also  on  aims.  All  of  the  Sponsoring 
Powers  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  put  world  security  first  and 
are  prepared  to  accept  innovations  in  traditional  concepts 
Df  international  cooperation,  national  sovereignty,  and 
?conomic  organization  where  these  are  necessary  for  secu- 
rity. The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  puts  its  sovereignty 
ftrst  and  is  unwilling  to  accept  measures  which  may 
impinge  upon  or  interfere  with  its  rigid  exercise  of  unim- 
peded state  sovereignty. 

If  this  fundamental  difference  could  be  overcome,  other 
iifferences  which  have  hitherto  appeared  unsurmountable 
:ould  be  seen  in  true  perspective,  and  reasonable  ground 
night  be  found  for  their  adjustment. 

The  correctness  of  every  word  of  this  statement 
was  demonstrated  by  the  speech  of  the  Soviet  rep- 
"esentative  yesterday. 


U.S.  Supports  French-Canadian  Resolution 

Obviously,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
resolve  these  differences.  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree  on  that.  The  question  is  where  and  how. 
The  debate  in  this  Committee  has  confirmed  our 
conviction  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  carry 
forward  the  consultations  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
France  and  Canada.  I  renew  the  pledge  I  made  a 
few  days  ago  that  we  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  in  the  face  of  this  problem, 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  do  our  full  part  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  atomic  energy.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  sympathetically  any  proposals  or 
suggestions  looking  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  efforts  to  resolve  these  differences  must  con- 
tinue, and  we,  for  our  part,  are  ready  to  continue. 


Discussion  of  the  Greek  Case  in  the  General  Assembly 

Statement  hy  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  UJS.  Alternate  Representative  1 


The  Greek  case  is  now  before  the  Assembly  for 
he  third  time. 

This  case  arises  from  the  aid  given  by  the  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece  to  Greek  guerrillas  in  their 
fforts  to  overthrow  the  existing  Greek  Govern- 
ment. That  aid  the  Assembly  has  twice  found  was 
;iven  contrary  to  the  Charter  and  constituted  a 
fireat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  in- 
lependence  of  Greece. 

The  Cominf orm  countries  have  opposed  the  ac- 
lon  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  its  last  two  sessions 
nd  oppose  the  action  now  recommended  by  the 
ohtical  Committee.  They  have  taken  the  posi- 
jon  that  the  Greek  case  arises  from  the  policies  of 
he  Greek  Government  and  the  aid  extended  to 
hat  government  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.  They  insist  that  peace  between 
rreece  and  her  northern  neighbors  can  come  only 
irough  measures  of  internal  pacification  in  Greece 
nd  the  cessation  of  aid  to  the  Greek  Government 
ram  the  West. 

The  position  of  the  Cominf  orm  countries  ig- 
ores  many  facts  of  the  present  and  many  facts 
t  the  recent  past.  These  facts  clearly  disclose 
iat  the  activities  of  the  Cominform  countries 
ave  been  an  obstacle  and  not  a  help  to  the  resto- 
ition  of  peace  on  a  democratic  basis  in  Greece. 
at  us  briefly  examine  the  record. 

^afd  t0K,tbe  preSS  by  the  US-  delegation  to  the 
eneral  Assembly  on  Nov.  17,  1949. 
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Liberation  Government  and  the  EAM 

The  difficulties  in  Greece  go  back  to  the  struggle 
in  the  winter  of  1944-45  between  the  Liberation 
Government  of  Greece  and  EAM,  the  Greek  Com- 
munist popular-front  organization  created  during 
the  Axis  occupation.  EAM  viciously  attacked  the 
Liberation  Government  as  being  collaborationist, 
monarcho-Fascist,  undemocratic,  and  sought  by 
force  to  overthrow  it.  Supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment charged  the  Communists  as  being  more  pro- 
Soviet  than  Greek  and  recalled  that  the  Commun- 
ist leaders  had  shown  little  interest  in  the  defense 
of  Greek  freedom  until  the  Soviet  Union  was  at- 
tacked. The  struggle  led  to  many  excesses  and 
much  bitterness.  The  bitterness  was  exacerbated 
by  the  widespread  feeling  in  Greece,  which  subse- 
quent events  clearly  confirmed,  that  the  Com- 
munists were  more  concerned  to  seize  power  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet-dominated  world  Communist 
movement  than  to  restore  it  to  the  Greek  people. 
That  does  not,  however,  mean  that  all  those  work- 
ing with  the  EAM  were  so  motivated.  There  were 
patriotic  Greeks  who  had  cooperated  with  EAM 
during  the  Axis  occupation  because  of  the  active 
part  the  Communists  had  taken  in  the  resistance 
movement. 

The  hostilities  of  1944-45  were  terminated 
shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  greatly  re- 
spected Archbishop  Damaskinos  as  regent  by  an 
armistice  agreement,  known  as  the  Varkiza  agree- 
ment, concluded  on  February  12,  1945,  between 
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the  Greek  Government  and  EAM.  The  agree- 
ment provided  for  a  broad  amnesty,  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  regular  Communist  forces,  a  plebiscite 
on  the  monarchy,  and  an  election  under  interna- 
tional supervision.  Following  the  armistice,  there 
were  complaints  from  the  start  by  both  sides  con- 
cerning truce  violations.  The  Communists  de- 
manded an  immediate  election.  There  was  a 
revival  of  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Government 
accompanied  by  the  recurrence  of  guerrilla 
operations. 

In  the  winter  of  1945-46  when  conditions  were 
still  tense  within  Greece,  the  Soviet  Union  sought 
through  the  Security  Council  to  have  the  remain- 
ing British  military  forces  withdrawn  from 
Greece  The  Government  of  Greece  appeared 
before  the  Council  and  stated  that  the  British 
troops  were  in  Greece  at  its  request  and  that  their 
presence  there  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  civil 
war.  The  Security  Council  refused  to  request  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces. 

Parliamentary  Elections 

During  the  winter  of  1945-46,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment began  preparations  for  parliamentary  elec- 
tions and  asked  that  the  four  great  powers  observe 
these  elections  as  contemplated  by  the  Yalta  and 
Varkiza   agreement.    Britain,   France,   and   the 
United  States  responded  to  this  request,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  on  the  ground  that  interna- 
tional supervision  of  the  election  would  constitute 
an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece. 
Thereupon,  the  Greek  Communists  also  shifted 
their  line  and  opposed  the  holding  of  the  election. 
Some  of  the  center  parties  opposed  the  holding  of 
the  election,  fearing  that  the  bitter  feeling  in  the 
country  against  the  Communists  would  react  in 
favor  of  the  more  conservative  parties.    But  the 
Recent,  Archbishop  Damaskinos,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  a  free  election  was  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  despite  the  Communist  boycott,  the 
election  was  held  on  March  31, 1946. 

The  election  of  1946  was  held  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  more  than  1,000  American,  British,  and 
French  observers.  The  Allied  Mission  to  observe 
the  Greek  election  estimated  that  the  proportion 
of  qualified  voters  who  abstained  for  '  party  rea- 
sons" was  about  15  percent.  The  Allied  Mission 
in  its  report  concluded : 

That  notwithstanding  the  present  political  emotions  in 
Greece  conditions  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  holding  ol 
elections,  that  the  election  proceedings  were  on  the  whole 
free  and  fair,  and  that  the  general  outcome  represents  a 
true  and  valid  verdict  of  the  Greek  people. 

Though  the  election  of  1946,  like  most  elections, 
may  nothave  been  a  perfect  register  of  the  popular 
will  or  of  the  comparative  strength  of  different 
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parties,  it  did  afford  a  much  freer  expression  of  the 
popular  will  than  was  afforded  in  any  of  the  post- 
war elections  in  other  countries  of  southeastern 
Europe.  The  election  did  unquestionably  give 
convincing  proof  that  the  Communist  popular- 
front  groups  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Greek  people  and  in  no  way  represented  the  Greek 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  Communists  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
election  or  to  confine  their  struggle  with  their 
political  opponents  to  peaceful  political  opposi- 
tion Guerrilla  warfare  did  not  cease  but  in 
creased.  The  interest  of  the  Cominform  coun- 
tries in  the  guerrilla  activities  was  scarcely  con- 
cealed. In  the  summer  of  1946,  the  Ukraint 
brought  charges  in  the  Security  Council  that  Greet 
policy  was  disturbing  the  peace  in  the  Balkans 
The  Security  Council,  apparently  regarding  this 
as  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  relusec 
to  intervene.  .; 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  guerrilla  activi 
ties  were  being  supported  and  aided  by  the  north 
ern  neighbors  of  Greece,  not  sporadically  or  casu 
ally,  but  actively  and  deliberately  in  accordant 
with  an  internationally  concerted  Communis 
plan.  It  was  then,  in  December  1946,  that  th 
Greek  Government  drew  the  attention  of  the  be 
curity  Council  to  the  danger  to  the  peace  ansinj 
from  the  assistance  being  given  by  Greece  s  nortf 
ern  neighbors  to  the  Greek  guerrillas. 


Appeal  for  American  Aid 

It  was  in  March  1947,  that  the  Greek  Goven 
ment  first  appealed  to  the  United  States  Goyen 
ment  for  material  aid  in  maintaining  her  politic! 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  America 
assistance  from  the  start  not  only  was  conditione 
on  the  continuing  consent  of  the  Greek  Cjoven 
ment,  but  was  also  expressly  made  subject  to  te 
mination  whenever  the  Security  Council  or  Lrei 
eral  Assembly  should  find  that  action  taken  < 
assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  mac 
the  continuance  of  American  assistance  unnece 
sarv  or  undesirable.  And  what  is  more,  we  e. 
pressly  waived  our  right  of  veto  should  the  questic 
of  American  assistance  come  before  the  Securii 

"  American  aid  was  extended  to  Greece,  as  Arnei 
can  lend-lease  aid  was  extended  to  other  Alii 
during  the  war,  to  protect  our  common  mtere 
in  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
will  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  extendi 
more  than  50  billion  dollars'  worth  in  lend-lea 
to  our  Allies  during  the  war,  and  more  than 
billion  of  that  amount  went  to  the  Soviet  Umc 
That  aid  safeguarded  and  did  not  compromise  t 
independence  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  any 
the  other  Allies.    American  aid  has  not  been  usi 
and  will  not  be  used  to  compromise  the  mdeperr 
ence  of  Greece. 

American  aid  to  Greece  has  not  been  given 
support  any  particular  party  or  faction.    Our  ai 
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as  been  given  to  safeguard  the  independence  of 
rreece  from  the  efforts  of  the  Cominform  to 
mpose  the  Communist  system  by  force  upon  the 
eople  of  Greece.  This  is  its  sole  purpose.  Ameri- 
an  aid  to  Greece  does  not  threaten  the  legitimate 
nterests  in  Greece  of  any  foreign  power,  nor  does 
\  in  any  way  threaten  the  security  of  Greece's 
orthern  neighbors  or  of  any  other  power.  No 
unerican  combat  troops  have  ever  been  sent  to 
rreece,  and  there  is  not  a  single  American  military, 
aval,  or  air  base  in  the  country. 
The  investigations  of  the  Security  Council  con- 
rmed  the  facts  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Jominform  countries  in  support  of  the  Greek 
uerrillas,  but  the  Council  was  unable  to  act 
ecause  of  the  Soviet  veto.  It  was  then  in  the 
ill  of  1947  that  the  United  States  first  brought 
le  Greek  case  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
.ssembly. 

eneral  Assembly  Action 

Both  in  1947  and  1948,  the  General  Assembly 
)und  that  the  aid  given  to  the  Greek  guerrillas 
y  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece  was  a  threat 
)  the  peace  and  a  violation  of  the  Charter.    In 
)47,  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Special 
ommittee  on  the  Balkans  for  purposes  of  observa- 
on  and  conciliation  and  in  1948,  continued  the 
mimittee  with  special  stress  upon  its  conciliatory 
mctions.     This  year  the   Political   Committee 
scommends  to  the  Assembly  that  the  Assembly 
?ain  condemn  the  aid  being  given  to  the  Greek 
aerrillas  in  violation  of  the  Charter,  particularly 
7  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  and  ask  that  such  aid 
s  terminated.    Meanwhile  it  recommends  that  the 
ssembly  call  upon  all  states  to  cease  all  arms 
upments  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  and  to  take 
to  account  in  their  relations  with  such  states  the 
:tent  to  which  they  abide  by  the  recommenda- 
mis  of  the  Assembly.    The  Political  Committee 
so  recommends  that  the  Assembly  continue  the 
pecial  Committee  for  another  year. 
The  Political  Committee  further  recommends 
at  the  Assembly  call  upon  the  northern  neigh- 
>rs  of  Greece  harboring  Greek  nationals  as  a  re- 
It  of  guerrillas'  operations  against  Greece  to 
cihtate  the  peaceful  repatriation  of  all  such 
dividuals  who  wish  to  return  and  live  in  ac- 
rdance  with  the  law  of  the  land.    The  recom- 
endation  expressly  refers  to  peaceful  repatria- 
m  and  does  not  suggest  that  any  individual  be 
quired  to  return  who  does  not  wish  to  return. 
ie  Political  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
ssembly  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  ar- 
nge  through  the  Special  Committee  or  other 
propnate  United  Nations  or  international  agen- 
ts the  extension  of  any  feasible  assistance  to  the 
vernments  concerned  in  making  and  carrying 
t  arrangements  for  the  repatriation  to  Greece 
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or  resettlement  elsewhere  of  Greek  guerrillas  and 
other  Greek  nationals  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  our  hope  now  that 
the  struggle  between  the  guerrillas  and  the  Greek 
Government  has  abated  and  that  the  Special 
Committee  or  the  Bed  Cross  or  some  other  in- 
ternational group  may,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Greece  and  her  northern  neighbors,  arrange 
for  the  repatriation  to  Greece  or  their  resettlement 
elsewhere  of  the  Greek  nationals  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  guerrilla  warfare.  .  .  . 

Attitude  of  Cominform  States 

The  Cominform  states  have  talked  loud  and 
long  in  the  committee  about  a  so-called  terror  in 
Greece.  One  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that 
these  states  may  in  their  own  countries  move  to- 
ward those  ideals  of  tolerance  for  dissident  groups 
that  they  have  preached  with  such  eloquence  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Greek  Government  has  had  a 
good  reason,  as  I  have  shown,  to  suspect  that  the 
Cominform's  interest  in  Greece  has  not  always 
been  an  interest  in  Greek  freedom  or  Greek  toler- 
ance. The  Greeks  have  had  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  Cominform  bearing  gifts. 

The  epithets  and  imprecations  which  we  heard 
hurled  at  the  Government  of  Greece  by  the  speak- 
ers from  the  Cominform  countries  in  the  Political 
Committee  seemed  more  calculated  to  stir  the 
Greek  Government  to  reprisals  than  to  move  it 
to  mercy  and  greater  tolerance.  The  storm  and 
fury  of  the  Cominform  spokesmen  contrasted  so 
markedly  with  the  dignity  and  restraint  displayed 
by  the  Greek  representatives  under  the  most  grave 
and  unwarranted  provocations. 

There  is  no  iron  curtain  between  the  Greek 
stage  and  world  opinion.  The  members  of  this 
Assembly  are,  therefore,  informed  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  inside  Greece  from  their  own  diplo- 
matic representatives  and  their  own  nationals,  of- 
ficial or  otherwise,  who  are  free  to  travel  in  Greece 
where  they  choose.  The  members  of  this  Assembly 
are  thus  aware  that  if  conditions  in  Greece  are 
somewhat  less  than  perfect,  this  fact  is  primarily 
the  legacy  of  a  cruel  occupation  and  the  fruit  of 
the  bitter  guerrilla  warfare  fomented  and  sup- 
ported by  Greece's  Cominform  neighbors. 

There  have  been  no  executions  in  Greece  since 
the  announcement  of  the  leniency  legislation  on 
September  30.  There  have  been,  "however,  in  the 
meantime,  a  number  of  reports  of  executions  and 
death  sentences  in  the  Cominform  countries.  The 
violent  remarks  of  the  delegations  of  the  Comin- 
form countries  seem  almost  calculated  to  goad  the 
Greek  government  to  follow  the  Cominform's  own 
pattern  of  terror.  We  cannot  accept  the  Com- 
inform's pleas  for  the  blanket  repeal  of  death  sen- 
tences in  Greece,  while  Greek  independence  is  still 
threatened,  as  bona  fide  pleas  for  mercy  and 
greater  tolerance. 

The  effect  of  the  remarks  of  the  Cominform 
delegations  in  the  Political  Committee,  whatever 
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their  intention,  was  not  to  further  peace  in  Greece 
or  peace  between  Greece  and  her  northern  neigh- 
bors. The  effect  of  their  remarks  was  to  incite 
and  revive  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, in  line  with  past  Cominform  policy.  Their 
pleas  seemed  designed  to  stir  up  passions  and  even 
to  incite  to  further  violence  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  the  languishing  hostilities  in  Greece. 

The  way  to  bring  about  conditions  of  good  will 
and  tolerance  in  Greece  is  to  stop  civil  warmonger- 
ing. Armed  rebellion  always  calls  forth  stringent 
security  measures  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
Armed  rebellion  usually  strengthens  the  more  ex- 
treme elements  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

We  are  truly  concerned  to  see  an  era  of  good 
feeling  inaugurated  in  Greece  which  will  permit 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  free  elections  and 
greater  freedom  in  all  other  aspects  of  Greek  life. 
But  the  way  to  bring  about  such  an  era  of  good 
feeling,  amnesty,  and  tolerance  is  to  remove  the 
threats  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Greece. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Greek 
Government,  we  cannot  support  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Political  Com- 
mittee which  are  based  on  the  assumption  which 
in  our  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  facts  that  ex- 
ternal threats  to  Greek  independence  arise  from 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Greek  Government. 
It  is  our  view  that  the  stringent  security  measures 
in  Greece,  concerning  which  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
plains, are  a  direct  result  of  the  external  threats  to 
Greek  independence.  We  believe  that  those  meas- 
ures will  and  certainly  should  be  relaxed  and 
eliminated  when  the  external  threats  to  Greek  in- 
dependence are  removed. 

Some  of  the  Cominform  delegations  have  also 
insisted  that  the  difficulties  between  Greece  and 
her  northern  neighbors  are  due  to  aggressive  ter- 
ritorial designs  of  Greece.    Such  a  suggestion  is  in 
our  judgment  without  the  slightest  basis  in  fact. 
The  observations  conducted  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  2  years  reveal  that,  while  there 
have  been  some  minor  and  unavoidable  frontier 
violations  on  the  part  of  Greece  in  repulsing  guer- 
rilla fighting  along  the  frontier,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  aggressive  designs  by  Greece 
upon  the  territory  of  her  northern  neighbors. 
Following  the  war,  Greece  did  claim  the  right  to 
submit  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  certain 
historic  claims.     But  Greece  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  she  does  not  seek  any  change  in  her 
frontiers  except  by  peaceful  means.    Greece  has 
made  it  clear  to  the  Conciliation  Committee  that 
she  will  respect  her  Charter  obligations  and  that 
she  will  unqualifiedly  accept  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee's suggestion  that  she  and  her  northern 
neighbors  agree  not  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  to  change  existing  boundaries.  .  .  . 
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The  Greek  case  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  | 
of  the  Assembly  not  because  of  any  aggressive  de- 
signs  on  the  part  of  Greece,  but  because  of  the  con- 1 
tinued  intermeddling  of  Greece's  northern  neigh- 
bors in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece.  .  .  . 

Danger  in  Balkans  Reduced 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  courage  of  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  support  given  to  Greece  by  states  which 
do  respect  the  Charter  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  danger  to  peace  lr 
the  Balkans  has  been  substantially  reduced.  It  has 
even  been  announced  that  the  guerrilla  forces  hav< 
temporarily  grounded  their  arms.  That  does  noi 
mean  that  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na. 
tions  is  not  necessary  to  see  that  that  they  do  no 
again  take  up  their  arms.  It  is,  however,  happib 
becoming  apparent  that  the  Charter  and  the  rec 
ommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  cannot  bt 
treated  as  if  they  were  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  has  als< 
reported  that  one  of  Greece's  northern  neighbor 
which  in  the  past  has  contributed  substantial  ai< 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  virtually  stopped  tha 
aid.  That  action  is  significant  not  only  for  it 
bearing  on  the  Greek  case,  but  it  is,  I  think,  als 
significant  of  a  growing  appreciation  among  state 
that  those  who  wish  the  protection  of  the  Unite 
Nations  must  respect  the  purposes  and  principle 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  and  the  considered  opir 
ions  of  the  Assembly  regarding  the  fulfillment  c 
those  purposes  and  principles.  .  .  . 

Let  us  hope  that  more  and  more  states  are  con 
ing  to  realize  that  they  have  an  interest  in  tb 
observance  of  the  Charter  even  though  their  ow 
immediate  interests  are  not  involved,  or  eve 
though  their  immediate  interests  may  be  adversel 
affected.  Let  us  hope  that  our  common  interes 
in  the  Charter  as  an  instrument  of  law,  of  freedon 
and  of  peace  will  unite  us  in  defense  of  the  Charte 
For  the  reasons  I  have  explained,  the  Unite 
States  delegation  will  support  the  proposals  re 
ommended  by  the  Political  Committee  and  wi 
vote  against  the  Soviet  proposals. 

Greek  Children 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  add  only  a  fe 
words  regarding  the  resolution  on  the  Greek  chi 
dren  .  The  Political  Committee  has  unar 
mously  recommended  that  the  Assembly  aga 
urge  all  states  harboring  Greek  children  to  d 
operate  with  the  International  Red  Cross 
arrange  for  the  early  return  of  these  children  ■ 
their  homes.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  Stat, 
delegation  that  the  Assembly  without  dissent  w 
mate  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  ehildx 
and  that  all  states  concerned  will  act  promptly 
carry  out  this  humanitarian  task. 
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General  Assembly 

With  Committee  action  on  many  of  its  agenda 
items  completed  by  this  tenth  week  of  the  General 
Assembly,  there  were  10  plenary  sessions  during 
the  week  to  consider  the  Committee  reports. 

Greece. — On  November  18  the  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  two  resolutions  on  the  Greek  border 
question  recommended  by  the  Political  Committee. 
The  first  of  the  approved  resolutions  asks  the  states 
concerned  (Albania,  Bulgaria,  Eumania)  to  cease 
rendering  any  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas ; 
recommends  that  all  United  Nations  members  and 
other  states  refrain  from  action  designed  to  assist 
my  armed  group  fighting  against  Greece  and  from 
direct  or  indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  mate- 
rials to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  until  the  United 
Nations  has  determined  that  the  unlawful  as- 
sistance of  these  states  to  Greek  guerrillas  has 
jeased ;  and  continues  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans.  The  second  resolu- 
ion  urges  all  United  Nations  members  and  others 
mrboring  Greek  children  to  make  all  necessary 
irrangements  for  their  early  return  to  their  homes 
md  asks  the  International  Ked  Cross  to  report  on 
progress  being  made  in  the  return  of  the  children. 

Italian  Colonies. — The  Assembly  on  November 
tl  approved  by  a  large  majority  the  plan  for  dis- 
)osal  of  Italy's  former  colonies  in  North  Africa 
ecommended  by  the  Political  Committee.  Briefly, 
t  provides  that  Libya  made  up  of  Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania,  and  Fezzan  "shall  be  constituted  an 
ndependent  and  sovereign  state"  as  soon  as  pos- 
ible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  January  1, 
952 ;  independence  for  Somaliland  '10  years  from 
he  date  of  the  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  at  the  end 
I  that  period  the  General  Assembly  decides 
therwise,  under  Italian  trusteeship  in  the  interim 
period  with  an  advisory  council  composed  of 
Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines;  and  for 
l^ntrea,  a  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation composed  of  Burma,  Guatemala.  Norway, 
[akistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to 
jecommend  a  solution  by  June  15,  1950. 
f  United  States  representative,  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
pld  the  Assembly  that  he  regarded  the  resolution 
s  one  of  the  most  gratifying  achievements  of 
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this  or  any  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
hoped  this  example  would  encourage  the  reference 
of  similar  problems  to  the  United  Nations  when 
narrower  means  of  negotiation  failed. 

Field  Service. — On  November  22,  the  Assembly 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  two  resolutions  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  field 
service.  The  first  notes  the  Secretary-General's 
intention  to  establish  a  field  service  of  not  more 
than  300  persons  to  perform  protective,  adminis- 
trative, and  service  functions  with  United  Nations 
missions.  The  second  requests  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  establish  a  list  of  qualified  individuals  to 
constitute  a  "Panel  of  Field  Observers"  to  perform 
observation  and  supervisory  duties  with  field 
missions. 

Membership.— -With  approval  of  the  11  resolu- 
tions recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee, the  General  Assembly  on  November  22 
completed  action  on  the  item  concerning  admis- 
sion of  new  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Nine 
resolutions  request  that  the  applications  of 
Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Jordan, 
the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  Portugal,  and  Nepal  be 
reconsidered  by  the  Security  Council.  Another 
resolution  proposed  that  an  advisory  opinion  be 
requested  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
on  whether  in  the  absence  of  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation from  the  Security  Council  the  General 
Assembly  can  admit  an  applicant  to  membership. 
The  eleventh  resolution  called  upon  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  consideration  of  mem- 
bership applications.  A  Soviet  proposal  for 
blanket  approval  of  13  applicants  (except  Korea) 
was  rejected. 

United  States  representative,  John  S.  Cooper, 
in  supporting  the  approved  resolutions,  said  that 
absolute  universality  was  not  applicable  in  this 
question,  since  consideration  of  Charter  require- 
ments on  an  individual  basis  was  imperative.  No 
member  had  the  authority  to  condition  the  ad- 
mission of  an  applicant  on  the  acceptance  of 
another.  Tracing  the  reasons  for  United  States 
opposition  to  the  Soviet-sponsored  candidates 
(Albania,  Bulgaria,  Mongolia,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania),  he  maintained  the  matter  was  up  to 
these  countries,  although  the  Soviet  Union  would 
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use  its  "undoubted  influence"  to  persuade  these 
nations  "so  to  conduct  themselves  as  to  qualify1 
for  membership."  Mr.  Cooper  recalled  that  con- 
sistent Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
majorities  had  favored  admission  of  the  other 
nine  applicants  and  maintained  there  was  real 
discrimination  in  the  Soviet  position  of  obstructing 
the  majority  will. 

Atomic  Energy. — After  prolonged  debate  both 
in  the  Political  Committee  and  the  Plenary,  the 
General  Assembly  decided,  on  November  23,  to 
request  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  continue  their  consulta- 
tions with  a  view  to  determining  whether  they 
might  reach  agreement,  to  keep  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Assembly  informed,  and  to 
ask  all  nations  to  join  in  mutual  agreement  to 
limit  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  refer- 
ence to  atomic  energy  control  to  the  extent  required 
for  promotion  of  world  security  and  peace.    The 
vote  was  49  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  3  abstentions 
(Yugoslavia,  Israel,  and  South  Africa).     The 
Soviet  resolution,  rejected  earlier  by  the  Political 
Committee,  was  defeated.     It  blamed  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  for  atomic  control 
deadlock,  made  similar  accusations  in  connection 
with  the  six-power  consultations,  and  instructed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  begin  work 
immediately  on  preparation  of  prohibition  and 
control      conventions      to      enter      into      force 
simultaneously. 

Before  conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  United 
States  representative,  John  D.  Hickerson,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Canada  defended  the  majority  control  plan 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  the  only 
effective  one,  while  the  Soviet  representatives  re- 
newed charges  about  United  States-United  King- 
dom monopolists  and  aggressive  designs.  In  a 
reference  to  the  "Kuomintang"  representative, 
Andrei  Vyshinsky  argued  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists constituted  the  only  legal  government  in 
China  but  said  he  was  not  submitting  the  question 
"now"  of  depriving  the  present  delegation  of  its 
General  Assembly  seat. 

Other  Plenary  Action. — On  November  22,  the 
Assembly  voted  to  continue  indefinitely  the  In- 
terim Committee,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc 
opposed.  On  November  24,  the  plenary  ap- 
proved seven  reports  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee,  including  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Contributions 
and  other  subsidiary  organs  of  the  General  As- 
sembly; the  resolution  relative  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  on  the  permanent  headquarters ; 
the  statute  for  the  establishment  of  an  Adminis- 


trative Tribunal  to  hear  and  pass  judgment  onl 
applications  from  United  Nations  staff  members  I 
alleging  nonobservance  of  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment contracts.  Also  approved  were  the  five  j 
draft  resolutions  designed  to  improve  coordina- 
tion between  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  1 
agencies. 

Political  Committee 

Essentials  of  Peace— Aiter  prolonged  debate, 
the  Committee  rejected  on  November  25  the 
Soviet  proposal  condemning  the  preparations  ofj, 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  for  a  new 
war,  outlawing  the  atomic  bomb,  and  proposing 
a  five-power  pact  for  the  strengthening  of  peace. 
The  Committee  adopted  the  counterproposal  of 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  whicl 
lays  down  the  "Essentials  of  Peace."  The  vote 
was  53  to  5  (Slav  states)  with  Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

Arms  Census— -The  Committee,  on  Novembe: 
19,  approved  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  fo 
Conventional  Armaments,  presented  in  a  join 
Franco-Norwegian  resolution,  which  provides  fo, 
a  world-wide  census  on  conventional  armament 
and  armed  forces  and  verification  of  the  datij 
The  Commission  for  Convention  Armaments  wil 
be  asked  to  continue  to  study  the  question. 

Palestine.— The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis 
sion  initiated  Committee  debate  November  24  oi 
the  draft  statute  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem 
United  States  Deputy  Representative,  John  C 
Ross,  said  that  his  delegation  supported  the  pro 
posal  as  reflecting  the  objective  of  "the  estab 
lishment  of  an  international  regime  for  Jerusalem 
which  will  take  fully  into  account  the  prmcipl 
of  maximum  local  autonomy  and  the  interests  o 
the  international  community." 

Other  Items 

The  Security  Council  on  November  18,  meetin 
for  the  first  time  since  October  25,  took  note  of  th 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  fo 
Indonesia  on  the  round-table  conference  at  Th 
Hague  but  deferred  substantive  discussion  penc 
ing&distribution  of  the  appendixes  to  the  repor 
The  General  Assembly's  Social  Committee,  o 
November  21,  adopted  a  resolution  which  coi 
gratulates  the  United  Nations  International  Cm 
dren's  Emergency  Fund  for  its  European  an 
Middle  East  activities  now  being  extended  to  Asi: 
Latin  America,  and  Africa,  noted  the  existenc 
of  children's  needs  arising  out  of  war  and  otnc 
calamities,  and  drew  members'  attention  to  til 
need  for  further  contributions. 
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DEFENSE  FINANCIAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  ESTABLISHED 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  convened  today 
in  Washington  in  its  second  session.  The  Council 
considered  and  approved  a  report  of  the  Working 
Group  on  the  establishment  of  a  ^  Defense  Finan- 
cial and  Economic  Committee''''  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  as  follows: 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  September  17,  1949,  and  in 
further  implementation  of  Article  9  of  the  Treaty, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Defense  Financial 
md  Economic  Committee.  It  shall  be  responsible 
for  advising  the  Council  on  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  measures  for  the  defense  of  the 
STorth  Atlantic  area. 

II 

The  following  general  provisions  shall  govern 
he  operation  of  the  Defense  Financial  and  Eco- 
lomic  Committee : 

1.  The  Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Com- 
nittee  shall  be  composed  of  a  representative  at  a 
nmisterial  or  similarly  high  level  of  responsibility 
rom  each  signatory  country.  It  shall  report 
lirectly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  It  shall 
onsult  with  the  Defense  Committee  as  appro- 
bate. 

2.  The  Committee  and  any  subordinate  bodies 
rtiich  it  may  set  up  shall  establish  and  maintain 
lose  working  relations  with  the  North  Atlantic 
(hhtary  organization,  and  particularly  the  Mil- 
iary Production  and  Supply  Board.  The  Com- 
mittee or  its  subordinate  bodies  shall  provide  them 
?ith  guidance  on  all  relevant  economic  and  finan- 
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cial  factors;  shall  obtain  from  them  information 
on  those  requirements  of  defense  programs  which 
are  relevant  to  the  consideration  of  economic  and 
financial  questions;  and  shall  provide  them  with 
guidance  on  financial  and  economic  arrangements 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  defense  programs. 

3.  The  Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Com- 
mittee is,  in  particular,  responsible  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  for  the  performance  of  the  fol- 
lowing functions,  having  regard  for  the  principle 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  in  the  field  of  military 
production  and  supply,  and  for  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  economic  recovery  and  continued  eco- 
nomic stability : 

( 1 )  To  develop  in  cooperation  with  the  Military 
Committee  (including  the  Standing  Group)  and 
the  Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  over- 
all financial  and  economic  guides  to  and  limits  of 
future  defense  programs,  including  military  pro- 
duction programs,  which  NAT  countries  as  a 
group  and  individually  should  undertake  within 
available  financial  and  economic  resources. 

(2)  To  appraise  the  financial  and  economic  im- 
pact on  member  countries  of  major  individual 
defense  projects  formulated  by  the  Military  Pro- 
duction and  Supply  Board  or  the  Military  Com- 
mittee (including  the  Standing  Group),  includ- 
ing consideration  of  financing  problems  and  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials,  capital  equipment,  and 
manpower,  and,  on  basis  of  such  review,  make 
recommendations  as  to  action  on  such  projects. 

(3)  To  recommend  financial  arrangements  for 
executing  military  defense  plans,  and  particularly 
financial  arrangements  for  the  interchange  among 
NAT  countries  of  military  equipment,  surplus 
stocks,  or  materials  and  equipment  to  be  used  in 
producing  military  equipment. 

(4)  To  measure  and  to  recommend  steps  to 
meet  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  imports  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  from  non-member  countries 
required  by  defense  programs  under  the  NAT. 
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(5)  To  consider,  as  may  be  found  desirable  and 
appropriate,  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  resources  in  time  of  emergency. 

4.  The  Committee  may  delegate  to  any  Regional 
Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Committee 
which  may  be  established  by  the  Governments  of  a 
Region  any  of  its  functions  which,  in  its  judgment, 
can  be  better  performed  by  regional  committees. 
Actions  of  regional  committees  under  such  dele- 
gations shall  be  under  the  general  guidance  of,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  laid  down 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Committee,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  its  coordination  and  review. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  provide  itself  with  such 
subordinate  bodies  and  staff  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions.  In  particular, 
there  shall  be  a  permanent  working  staff  in  Lon- 
don, composed  of  qualified  personnel  representing 
interested  countries,  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day 
work  of  the  Committee  and  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee may  delegate  such  of  its  functions  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  The  Committee  shall  have  a 
Secretary,  with  suitable  assistance,  to  perform  sec- 
retarial and  administrative  functions. 

6.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  required.  Its  secretariat  and 
working  staff  shall  be  located  in  London.  The 
Committee  shall  decide  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Chairmanship  shall  be  held  in  turn  by  the  parties 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  English 
language  beginning  with  the  United  States.  Each 
party  shall  hold  the  office  for  one  year.  If  any 
party  does  not  wish  to  accept  the  Chairmanship, 
it  shall  pass  to  the  next  party  in  alphabetical  order. 


DIRECTIVE  TO  THE  MILITARY 
PRODUCTION  AND  SUPPLY  BOARD 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Council  took  note  of  and  approved  the 
action  of  the  Defense  Committee  in  establishing  a 
"Military  Production  and  Supply  Board:'  The 
Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  has 
already  met  in  London  in  its  first  session  and  has 
initiated  a  work  program  which  was  summarized 
in  a  communique  issued  in  London  on  November  J. 

The  Council  approved  the  directive  issued  by 
the  Defense  Committee  in  establishing  the  Military 
Production  and  Supply  Board. 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  September  17,  1949,  and  in 
furtherance  of  Article  9  of  the  Treaty,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Military  Production  and 
Supply  Board. 
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The  following  general  provisions  shall  govern 
the  operation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Military 
Production  and  Supply  Board : 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Military  Production  and 
Supply  Board  shall  be  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive at  the  subministerial  level  from  each  signatory 
country.  It  shall  report  directly  to  the  Defense 
Committee. 

2.  The  Board  shall  establish  and  maintain  close 
working  relations  with  the  appropriate  military 
bodies  set  up  under  the  Defense  Committee.  It 
shall  look  to  them  for  information  on  military 
requirements  and  work  with  them  to  insure  that, 
in  so  far  as  feasible,  the  military  production  and 
procurement  program  supports  defense  plans 
effectively.  The  Board  shall  also  work  in  close 
coordination  with  the  military  bodies  on  the  pro-i 
motion  of  standardization  of  parts  and  end  prod^ 
ucts  of  military  equipment,  and  provide  them  witb 
technical  advice  on  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  weapons.  To  facilitate 
the  fullest  cooperation  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  them  on  matters  of  joint  interest,  tlw 
Board  shall  establish  and  direct  a  suitably  repre- 
sentative liaison  group  on  a  working  level  ir; 
Washington  to  work  with  the  Standing  Group. 

3.  The  Board  shall  maintain  close  working  rela 
tions  with  the  finance  and  economic  machinery  t( 
be  established  by  the  Council,  and  look  to  it  fo- 
guidance  on  all  relevant  economic  and  financia 
"Factors 

4.  The  North  Atlantic  Military  Production  am 
Supply  Board  is  responsible  to  the  Defense  Com 
mittee  for  the  performance  of  the  following  func 
tions,  having  regard  for  the  principle  of  self-hel] 
and  mutual  aid  in  the  field  of  military  productioi 
and  supply. 

a.  The  review  of  the  military  supply  situatioi 
on  the  basis  of  data  to  be  secured  from  the  appro 
priate  military  bodies  on  military  materiel  re 
quirements  and  on  the  current  availability  o 
military  materiel  to  meet  such  requirements. 

b.  The  recommendation  to  the  Defense  Commit 
tee  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  availabl 
supplies  where  they  fall  short  of  requirements 
either  from  production,  surplus  equipment^  o 
equipment  economically  capable  of  rehabilitatior 
In  preparing  such  recommendations,  account  sha 
be  taken  of  strategic  factors,  of  physical  capabil 
ities  of  individual  countries  to  produce  militar 
materiel,  of  the  importance  of  securing  maximur 
efficiency  and  integration  of  production,  and  of  th 
guidance  furnished  by  the  finance  and  economi 
machinery  with  respect  to  financial  and  economi 
considerations. 

c.  The  promotion  of  more  efficient  methods  ic 
producing  military  equipment  and  of  the  stanc 
ardization  of  parts  and  end  products  of  militar 
equipment,  including  conservation  in  the  use  c 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  including  ac 
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ice  to  the  appropriate  military  bodies  on  the  pro- 
iuction  problems  involved  in  proposed  new  weap- 
ns  or  modifications  in  existing  weapons. 

|  5.  The  Board  may  delegate  to  any  Regional 
Supply  Board  which  may  be  established  by  the 
royernments  of  a  Region  any  of  its  functions 
mich  in  its  judgment,  can  be  better  performed  by 
egional  boards.  Actions  of  regional  boards  un- 
er  such  delegations  shall  be  under  the  general 
uidance  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
olicies  laid  down  by  the  North  Atlantic  Board, 
nd  shall  be  subject  to  its  coordination  and  review. 
6.  The  Board  shall  provide  itself  with  such 
iibordinate  bodies  and  staff  assistance  as  may  be 
ecessary  to  carry  out  its  functions.  In  particu- 
lar, there  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  liaison  group 
i  Washington,  referred  to  in  paragraph  2,  a  per- 
lanent  working  staff  in  London,  composed  of 
ualified  personnel  representing  interested  coun- 
ties, to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Board, 
'he  Board  shall  have  a  Secretary,  with  suitable 
ssistance,  to  perform  secretarial  and  administra- 
ve  functions. 


7.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  required.  Its  secretariat  and 
working  staff  shall  be  located  in  London.  The 
Board  shall  decide  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Chairmanship  shall  be  held  in  turn  by  the  parties 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  English 
language  beginning  with  the  United  States.  Each 
party  shall  hold  the  office  for  one  year.  If  any 
party  does  not  wish  to  accept  the  Chairmanship, 
it  is  passed  to  the  next  party  in  alphabetical  order. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  will  hold  its  second 
session  in  Washington  on  Friday,  November  18, 
at  the  Department  of  State.  I  will  represent  the 
United  States  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  other  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  will 
be  represented  by  their  diplomatic  representatives 
m  Washington.  The  Council  will  consider  reports 
from  the  Defense  Committee  and  the  Working 
Group  on  the  Military  Production  and  Supply 
Board,  and  a  Defense  Financial  and  Economic 
Committee,  respectively. 


hird  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations  Under  GATT 


Released  to  the  press  November  10] 


The  United  States  will  participate  next  year  in 
"third  round"  of  negotiations  for  mutual  tariff 
id  other  trade-barrier  reductions  which  has  been 
*reed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
■al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded 
:  Geneva  in  1947.  These  negotiations  will  open 
i  late  September  1950  at  a  site  to  be  determined 
i  February  1950  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
greement. 

The  proposed  negotiations  will  be  a  significant 
'rward  step  in  United  States  economic  foreign 
mcy.  They  will  be  a  direct  development  of  the 
ans  announced  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
:ry  of  State  for  pressing  ahead  with  the  trade- 
j^reements  program  which  was  renewed  by 
ingress  this  year  for  the  sixth  time.  They  will 
|i  in  line  with  the  1949  tariff  negotiations  at 
|nnecy,  France,  the  General  Agreement  of  1947 
id  the  preceding  bilateral  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
|ents  entered  into  by  the  United  States.  They 
! ill  likewise  be  in  accord  with  other  programs 
pich  this  country  has  undertaken  to  help  solve 
e  American  balance-of -payment  problem  and 
e  foreign-dollar  shortage.    They  will  help  this 
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country  carry  out  its  functions  as  a  creditor  nation 
in  the  world  economy  by  opening  United  States 
doors  more  widely  to  imports  and  thereby  helping 
to  close  the  wide  gap  between  United  States  ex- 
ports on  the  one  hand  and  United  States  imports 
on  the  other.  Lowering  or  removing  unnecessary 
barriers  which  keep  out  foreign  goods  needed  and 
wanted  by  this  country's  industries  and  consumers 
will  make  it  easier  for  other  countries  to  pay  for 
their  purchases  of  American  products,  purchases 
which  help  to  keep  our  farms  and  factories  in 
operation. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing will  be  to  afford  opportunity  for  further  tariff 
concessions  between  the  original  23  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  and  between 
them  and  the  countries  which  are  expected  to  be- 
come contracting  parties  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Annecy  negotiations.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
"new"  countries  may  negotiate  for  the  purpose  of 
accession  to  the  Agreement.  Inquiries  have  been 
sent  to  various  countries  asking  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  participating  in  the  1950 
negotiations.  Countries  which  indicate  such  an 
interest  will  be  announced  later. 
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The  forthcoming  United  States  negotiations, 
either  with  parties  to  the  Agreement  or  with  new 
countries,  will  be  carried  on  under  the  authority 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  under  the  procedure  set  up  by  executive  order 
for  conducting  the  trade-agreements  program. 
According  to  present  plans,  public  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  at  the  1950  meeting  will  be  given 
in  the  spring  of  1950  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  list  of  products  on  which  the  United  States  will 
consider  making  tariff  concessions. 


Foreign  Ministers  Meet  in  London 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

When  Messrs.  Schuman,  Bevin,  and  Acheson 
met  in  Washington,  they  agreed  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  three  of  them  to  meet  fairly  fre- 
quently to  discuss  problems  of  common  interest. 
During  this  week  Oeec  and  the  Council  of  Europe 
completed  meetings  in  Paris  where  important 
matters  were  discussed.  In  addition  the  ^erman 
Federal  Republic  has  recently  been  established 
and  is  now  operating,  and  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  functioning.  It 
would  seem  that  these  events  make  further  dis- 
cussion among  the  three  profitable  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  have  de- 
cided to  meet  in  Paris  for  a  2-day  meeting  during 
the  week  commencing  November  7. 


ity  placed  upon  them  to  preserve  and  consolidate! 

the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world.    They  desinl 

to  assert  their  determination  to  meet  this  responsi I 

bility  with  both  firmness  and  humanity ;  firmnesij 

in  their  resolve  that  no  country  shall  be  permittee] 

to  menace  the  peace  and  security  of  its  neighbors  | 

humanity  in  their  recognition  that  a  lasting  peaoj 

can  only  be  found  in  a  closer  association  of  thj 

peoples  of  the  world.    Since  both  the  great  work 

wars  sprang  from  a  militaristic  spirit  emanating 

from  within  Germany,  and  since  the  countriej 

represented  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  are  in  oc 

cupation  of  German  territory,  it  was  natural  tha; 

their  consideration  of  the  problem  of  peace  in  Eu 

rope  should  have  been  directed  largely  toward 

Germany's  relation  to  Europe,  the  situation  i] 

Germany,  and  their  policy  in  respect  of  Germany 

"The  Foreign  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  polic 

as  expressed  in  the  occupation  statute  of  giving  t 

the  Federal  Republic  a  wide  area  of  f ree  detei 

mination  in  the  conduct  of  German  affairs,  a 

area  which  under  the  statute  would  grow  wider  a 

the  administration  of  the  Federal  Republic  ga\ 

confidence  that  it  was  proceeding  towards  th 

establishment  of  a  free,  democratic,  and  peacefi 

Germany.    At  the  same  time,  the  Ministers  coi 

sidered  it  appropriate  to  support  and  foster  th 

progressive  integration  of  the  German  people  int 

the  European  community.    These  decisions  wei 

based  on  the  expectation  of  the  Ministers  that  t 

Government   of  the   German   Federal   Republ 

would  give  further  evidence  of  its  pacific  intei 

tions  and  of  its  sincere  desire  to  associate  itse 

with  those  nations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  demo 

racy,  justice  under  law,  and  peace.    Consequent 

the  three  Foreign  Ministers  have  given  the  Hig 

Commissioners  certain  instructions  and  powe 

which  will  permit  them  to  achieve  the  aims  ind 

cated  above." 


Ministers  End  Conference  at  Paris 

Communiqw 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  ended  their  confer- 
ence in  Paris  on  November  11,  with  an  agreement 
on  measures  necessary  to  preserve  and  consolidate 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

At  the  meetings,  which  opened  November  9,  the 
Ministers  met  to  examine  and  discuss  common 
problems.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  joined  them  on 
November  11  for  the  consideration  of  matters  par- 
ticularly  affecting  the  interests   of   these  three 

countries.  .  _, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings,  the  t  oreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  France  issued  the  following  com- 
munique : 

"At  the  meeting  in  Paris,  the  three  Foreign 
Ministers  were  conscious  of  the  heavy  responsibil- 
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Pakistan  and  Burma  Become  Membf 
of  Far  Eastern  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  representatives  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com 
sion  on  November  17,  1949,  welcomed  the 
bassadors  of  Pakistan  and  Burma  as  new  membe 
to  the  Commission.  The  Government  of  t 
United  States  has  long  recognized  that  the  parti 
pation  of  Pakistan  and  Burma  in  the  war  agaui 
Japan  and  the  increasingly  important  role  th 
these  newly  established  states  are  playing  in  t 
United  Nations  and  in  southern  Asia  entitled  the 
to  membership  in  the  Fec.  The  Government 
the  United  States  is  gratified  that  all  the  parti, 
pating  governments  of  the  Fec  have  now  agre 
to  the  admission  of  Pakistan  and  Burma  to  the  t 
Eastern  Commission. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Fifth  Session  of  Food  and  Agriculture  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 19  that  the  President  has  appointed 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
United  States  member  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (Fao)  of  the  United  Nations.  This  meeting 
is  scheduled  to  open  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  21.  Named  by  the 
President  to  serve  as  alternate  United  States  mem- 
bers were :  Albert  J.  Loveland,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Named  to  serve  as  associate 
United  States  members  were:  Stanley  Andrews, 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Philip  V.  Cardon, 
Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture;  John  W. 
Evans,  Chief,  Economic  Resources  and  Security 
Staff,  Department  of  State ;  and  Ralph  S.  Roberts, 
Director,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  President  has  also  appointed  the  following 
five  Congressional  advisers  to  the  delegation :  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  United  States  Senate;  Milton  R. 
Young,  United  States  Senate ;  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
House  of  Representatives;  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Victor  Wicker- 
sham,  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
announced  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

Edward  W.  Allen,  United  States  Commissioner,  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Commission  and  International  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  Chief,  Branch  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Persia  Campbell,  Vice  Chairman,  National  Association  of 
Consumers 

Charles  R.  Carry,  Director,  Fishery  Products  Division, 

'        National  Canners  Association 

William  W.  Chandler,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(November  28,   1949 


Wilbert  M.  Chapman,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  State 

John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives 

Paul  D.  Dickens,  Chief,  International  Statistics  Division, 
Office  of  International  Finance,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

Foster  F.  Elliott,  Associate  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 

James  C.  Foster,  Acting  Chief,  Commodities  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Stanley  B.  Fracker,  Research  Coordinator,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Tom  Gill,  Society  of  American  Foresters 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  The  National  Grange 

Keith  Himebaugh,  Director,  Office  of  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

George  M.  Ingram,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Administration,  Department  of  State 

Charles  E.  Jackson,  General  Manager,  National  Fisheries 
Institute 

Francis  A.  Linville,  Economic  Resources  and  Security 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

John  C.  Lynn,  Assistant  Legislative  Director,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Loring  K.  Macy,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

William  H.  Martin,  National  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges 

William  A.  Minor,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Wesley  R.  Nelson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 

James  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers'  Union 

Fred  J.  Rossiter,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Chief,  Regional  Investigations 
Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Jewell  W.  Swofford,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Ralph  S.  Trigg,  Administrator,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Oris  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Faith  M.  Williams,  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Con- 
ditions, Bureau  of  Labor  Conditions,  Department  of 
Labor 

Milburn  L.  Wilson,  Director,  Extension  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Technical  Secretary 

James  O.  Howard,  Head,  Division  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Information,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 
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Assistant  Technical  Secretary 

Ursula    Duffus,    Division    of   United    Nations    Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Press  Relations  Officer 

Patrick  W.  Condon,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Public  Liaison  Officers 
Clara  B.   Ackerman,   Extension   Service,  Department   of 

Agriculture 
Garland  C.  Routt,  Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Department 

of  State 
Executive  Secretary 
Henry  F.  Nichol,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 

Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

Malcolm  Peake,   Division   of   International   Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  fifth  session  of 
the  Conference  includes :  (1)  general  review  of  the 
world  situation  and  outlook  in  food  and  agricul- 
ture and  of  developments  since  the  fourth  session, 
held  in  Washington,  November  1948;  (2)  examina- 
tion and  report  on  agricultural  commodity  prob- 
lems and  national  and  international  action  needed 
to  solve  them;  (3)  study  of  a  report  concerning  all 
financing  facilities  for  agricultural  development, 
the  use  being  made  of  these  facilities,  and  the 
nature  of  the  demand  for  them;  (4)  consideration 
of  Fao  participation  in  the  comprehensive  United 
Nations  program  of  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  review  of  the  actions  taken 
so  far  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  Fao,  respec- 
tively, to  make  suitable  preparations  for  carrying 
out  the  program  at  such  time  as  funds  may  be  made 
available;  (5)  approval  of  Fao's  program  of  work 
for  the  coming  year;   (6)   study  of  and  recom- 
mendations on  a  number  of  administrative  and 
financial  matters;  and  (7)  decision  on  the  perma- 
nent site  of  Fao  headquarters. 

It  is  expected  that  58  Fao  member  countries  and 
a  number  of  intergovernmental  organizations  will 
be  represented  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Several  other  countries  have  applied  for 
membership,  and  their  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference. 

ILO  Metal  Trades  Committee 

On  November  8,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  following  delegation  is  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Metal   Trades   Committee   of  the  International 
Labor  Organization   (Ilo),  meeting  at  Geneva, 
November  8-19,  1949 : 
Government  Representatives 
Delegates 
Rev    Jerome  L.  Toner,  O.S.B.,  public  member,  Minimum 

Wage   Commission,    State   of  Washington,   Olympia, 

Wash. 
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Robert  M.  Weidenhammer,  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Alternate  Delegate 

Harry  M.  Douty,  chief,  Division  of  Wage  Analysis,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Workers  Representatives 

Delegates 

James  Brownlow,  secretary-treasurer,  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment, American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington, 
DC.  ,    _    ' 

Taylor  T  Buchanan,  Editor,  Moulders'  Journal,  Inter- 
national Molders  and  Foundry  Workers  Union  of 
North  America,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Employers  Representatives 
Delegate 

George  Romney,  assistant  to  the  president,  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alternate  Delegate  and  Adviser 

Harlan  V.  Hadley,  manager,  Washington  Office,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes:  (1)  ■ 
study  of  the  problems  of  vocational  training  and 
promotion  in  the  metal  trades  industry;  (2)  a 
study  of  the  systems  of  wage  calculation  m  the 
industry;  and  (3)  a  review  of  a  general  report 
dealing  with  actions  taken  by  the  countries  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  the  light  of  conclusions  of  previous 
sessions  of  the  Committee.  _  . 

The  Metal  Trades  Committee  is  one  ot  nmt 
industrial  committees  established  by  the  Govern 
ino-  Body  of  the  Ilo  to  implement  the  Ilo  objec- 
tives of  'improving  international  labor  standards 
and  promoting  international  cooperation  u 
specific  industries.  The  first  session  of  the  Meta 
Trades  Committee  was  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  n 
1946,  and  the  second  session  at  Stockholm,  Sweden 
in  1947. 


U.S.  Observer  to  Rhine  Boatmen  Conference 

On  October  31,  the  Department  of  State  an 
nounced  that  Alvin  Roseman,  United  States  rep 
resentative  for  specialized  agency  affairs  Geneva 
will  represent  the  United  States  as  an  official  ob 
server  at  the  International  Labor  Office  (Ilo, 
Special  Tripartite  Conference  concerning  Rnm< 
boatmen.  The  Conference,  scheduled  to  be  hel( 
at  Geneva,  October  31-November  5,  will  bring  to 
gether  government  employer  and  worker,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  countries  concerned  with  naviga 
tion  on  the  Rhine  River. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  drat 
conventions  on  social  security  and  conditions  t 
work  for  Rhine  boatmen. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  through  th 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany  for  a  tn 
partite  delegation  from  the  German  Federal  K* 
public  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulleti 
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"Stop  Communism"  is  Not  Enough 


THE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST,  SOUTH  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA 


The  slogan,  "Stop  Communism,"  is  inadequate 
or  action  m  the  problem  emerging  today  in  inter- 
national affairs,  George  C.  McGhee  said  on 
November  19. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South 
Isian  and  African  Affairs,  addressing  the  Na- 
lonal  Convention  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
t  America  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  spoke  of 
he  problem  of  "emerging  independent  states 
hroughout  the  world  which  seek  for  their  peoples 
he  opportunity  to  live  a  freer  and  better  life,— 
he  problem  of  the  growing  realization  among  vast 
ovulations  that  they  are  not  playing  a  role  in 
iternational  affairs  commensurate  with  their 
latenal  resources  or  their  great  human  and 
pintual  qualities." * 

bstacles  in  Foreign  Relations 

There  are  two  major  obstacles,  Mr.  McGhee  said, 
|  the  successful  prosecution  of  American  foreign 

There  are  two  major  obstacles,  Mr.  McGhee  said, 
'  the  successful  prosecution  of  American  foreign 
>licy.  In  dealing  with  these  obstacles,  he  made 
Macular  reference  to  their  impact  on  the  area  of 
s  responsibility  in  the  Department  of  State— the 
tairs  of  that  vast  region  comprising  Africa,  the 
ear  East,  and  South  Asia,  including  the  Arab 
ides  and  Israel ;  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran ;  Af- 
lamstan,  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon '  and 
.irma.  . 

Mr.  McGhee  described  this  area  as  a  territory  of 
,450,000  square  miles  and  one  that  is  five  times 
e  area  of  the  continental  United  States.  It  con- 
m  a  population  of  625,000,000  people,  dispersed 

t 
*  or  complete  text  of  Mr.  McGhee's  address,  see  Depart- 
|nt  of  State  press  release  893  of  Nov.  19,  1949. 
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in  20  independent  states  and  over  70  dependent 
territories  that  represent  all  phases  of  political  and 
social  evolution. 

"The  first  major  obstacle,  which  is  tragically 
familiar  to  the  world  at  large,— has  often  been 
described  as  the  basic  ideological  conflict  between 
communism  and  capitalism.  But,  to  the  practical 
mind —and  the  American  citizen  is  preeminently 
practical, — Marxist  economic  doctrine  is  clearly 
revealed  as  a  front  for  the  real  conflict, — the 
struggle  between  the  free  world  and  the  forces  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  This  brand  of  imperialism 
is  new  in  its  techniques  but  not  in  its  objectives. 
By  its  actions  during  the  past  few  years,  Soviet 
imperialism  has  demonstrated  unequivocally  the 
true  nature  of  its  objectives.  There  is  now  a 
realistic  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  present 
conflict,  and  a  firm  determination  throughout  the 
free  world  to  resist  this  great  threat  to  our 
freedom." 

The  other  obstacle,  Mr.  McGhee  described,  "is 
the  complex  of  internal  political  and  economic 
problems  which  face  new  and  undeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  These  problems  are  particu- 
larly acute  in  those  countries  which  have  recently 
emerged  from  colonial  status  and  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  attain  political  stability,  economic 
viability  and  self-respect  among  the  family  of 
nations." 

Communism 

Communism  in  Europe  has  been  checked,  Mr. 
McGhee  stated,  mainly  by  economic  recovery  and 
by  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

"In  China,"  Mr.  McGhee  continued,  "the  expan- 
sion of  militant  communism  will  gravely  retard 
the  establishment  of  political  and  economic  sta- 
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bilitv  for  a  considerable  period.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  gauge  the  effects  of  recent  events  in 
China  before  its  new  leaders  have  been  confronted 
over  a  long  period  of  time  with  their  practical  in- 
ternal and  international  responsibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rapidity  of  the  Communist  ad- 
vance in  China  poses  grave  problems  for  the  bo- 
viet  Union,  which  will  seek  first  to  define  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  its  influence  oyer  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  then  to  consolidate  this  vast 
area  within  the  Soviet  orbit." 

In  speaking  of  the  Near  East,  Mr  McGhee  said 
that  that  area  is  still  being  subjected  to  the  threat 
of  Soviet  aggression  along  a  great  part  of  its 
northern  borders,  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  states.  "At  the  present 
time  Greece  with  American  aid  is  successfully 
liquidating  the  remnants  of  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment which  has  so  long  threatened  its  existence  as 
a  free  nation,  a  movement  inspired,  supported,  and 
guided  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  1946. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  that  Turkey,  rein- 
forced by  its  national  cohesion  and  determination 
to  resist  Soviet  encroachment,  has  thus  far  with- 
stood threats  of  force,  territorial  claims  and  de- 
mands for  military  bases,  Soviet  denunciation  of 
the  Turko-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship,  and  inten- 
sive propaganda  campaigns. 

Iran  Mr.  McGhee  said,  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  expelled  a  Soviet-sponsored  puppet 
government,  which  gained  a  foothold  in  north- 
western Iran.  "For  the  past  5  years,"  he  contin- 
tinued,  "Iran  has  firmly  stood  its  ground  before 
a  virulent  campaign  of  intimidation,  manifested 
bv  troop  movements  along  Iran's  frontiers  and 
incursions  into  Iranian  territory;  repeated  de- 
mands for  an  oil  concession  as  a  front  for  political 
and  economic  penetration;  and  the  full  force  of 
Soviet  propaganda." 

The  present  conflict  between  Soviet  imperialism 
and  the  free  world  should  not  be  underestimated ; 
nor  is  there  cause  for  complacency.  We  should, 
Mr.  McGhee  said,  understand  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  the  emerging  states. 

New  Advances  in  Independence 

Mr.  McGhee  recalled  that  Iraq,  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  Yemen  achieved  independent 
status  during  the  1920's  and  1930's;  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Jordan,  in  1946;  Israel,  m  1948. 

"These  states  are  only  now  beginning  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional  economic  and  social 
patterns  which  have  restricted  proper  distribution 
of  wealth  and  led  to  exploitation  and  discrimina- 
tion. They  are  only  now  beginning  to  scrutinize 
opportunities  for  economic  development  and  social 
reform  which  will  raise  living  standards  and  cre- 
ate a  sound  basis  for  their  economic  progress  and 
social  well-being,"  he  said. 
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"Although  the  actual  hostilities  in  Palestine  I 

have  been  brought  to  an  end,  a  state  of  peace  does! 

not  yet  exist.     Until  a  permanent  and  lasting  I 

settlement    of    the    Palestine    problem    can    bel 

achieved,  both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  will  I 

continue  to  maintain  the  heavy  psychological  and  I 

financial  burdens  of  military  preparedness,  to  the  I 

detriment  of  economic  recovery  and  stabilization.  I 

The  problems  of  the  Near  East  in  relation  to! 

Israel  are  being  dealt  with  by  two  United  Nations! 

groups:  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission! 

and  the  Economic  Survey  Mission.    The  essential] 

elements  of  a  settlement  of  the  problem,  according! 

to  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee,  include  provisions! 

for  delimitation  of  Israel's  frontiers  and  the  tu-| 

ture  disposition  of  Arab  Palestine ;  solution  of  the  I 

refugee    problem;    and    the    future    status    ofl 

Jerusalem.  .  . 

Mr  McGhee  said  that  the  Economic  Survey  Mis- 
sion for  the  Middle  East,  established  by  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission,  is  meeting  sucr. 
problems  as  these.  The  Mission  is  preparing  f 
technical  formula  on  which  the  Near  Easteri 
states  can  proceed  toward  a  solution  of  their  most 
pressing  problems,  Mr.  McGhee  stated. 

The  President,  Mr.  McGhee  recalled,  has  ex 
pressed  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  con 
sider  the  assistance  which  we  might  properb 
extend,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nation* 
toward  any  program  formulated  by  the  Missioi 
which  will  contribute  to  restoration  of  peace  awl 
stability  in  the  Near  East. 

The  problem,  Mr.  McGhee  said,  "presents  a  per 

feet  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  Presi 

dent's  Point  4  program."    We  feel,  he  continuec 

"certain  that  other  nations  having  a  community  o 

interest  with  the  Near  East  will  also  be  prepare 

to  examine  the  Mission's  recommendations  syirl 

pathetically  and  constructively."  . 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Liberia,  Ethiopii 

and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  all  of  the  othc 

geographic  units  of  the  continent  are  dependei 

politically  upon  European  administering  power 

"During  the  coming  years,"  Mr.  McGhee  said,   tl 

United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  c< 

lonial  powers,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  exp 

dite  the  development  of  enormous  economic  p< 

tential  of  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  its  peoples  an 

as  a  means  of  assisting  its  new  nations  to  create 

basis  for  political  and  economic  stability. 

Mr  McGhee  described  South  Asia,  where  tl 
advance  of  militant  communism  in  China  is  crea 
ing  growing  apprehension.  Communist  ideolog 
hat  gained  comparatively  little  influence  in  bout 
Asia  itself ;  the  more  pressing  problems  are  large 
internal  in  character.  India,  Pakistan,  Burm 
Ceylon,  and  Nepal,  having  successfully  adyanc* 
toward  their  goal  of  ending  colonial  rule  ai 
establishing  self-rule  and  independence,  are  no 
free  to  govern  their  own  destiny  (except,  Burn 
within  the  framework  of  the  British  Commo 
wealth) .    India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  mil 
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integrate  into  their  new  political  systems  the 
iiverse  minority  groups,  religious  sects,  and  social 
classes,  as  well  as  the  former  domains  of  the 
princely  states. 

The  future  political  status  of  Kashmir  is  pre- 
senting the  establishment  of  political  and  eco- 
lomic  collaboration  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
[f  the  United  Nations  succeeds  through  the  Com- 
nission  for  India  and  Pakistan  in  its  mission  of 
nediation,  and  there  is  no  recurrence  of  large-scale 
ommunal  violence  in  either  of  the  dominions,  it 
nay  be  possible  to  achieve  eventual  Indo-Pak- 
stani  cooperation,  on  which  the  future  stability 
md  the  rational  economic  development  of  the 
ndian  subcontinent  depend. 

"In  the  so-called  struggle  between  the  Soviet 
Jmon  and  the  western  powers,"  Mr.  McGhee  said, 


'  we  are  hopeful  that  the  nations  of  South  Asia  will 
desire  increasingly  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  free  world  on  all  issues  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, on  their  own  volition  and  on  the  basis  of 
full  equality  and  partnership.  In  support  of  this 
objective,  we  seek  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  we 
genuinely  desire  their  development  toward  com- 
plete self-government  internally,  without  foreign 
interference ;  that  we  do  not  wish  to  mold  them  to 
our  pattern  of  thought;  and  that  we  desire  to 
benefit  from  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  dis- 
tinguished culture,  traditions  and  philosophy. 

"On  the  economic  side,  it  is  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion of  these  states  to  find  means  of  utilizing  their 
vast  resources  to  provide  higher  living  standards 
for  their  people,  and  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
dual  problems  of  overpopulation  and  recurrent 
famine.  In  addition,  they  are  mindful  of  the  need 
to  develop  their  foreign  trade  and  to  attract  for- 
eign capital  in  order  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment." 


"he  Basic  Need  for  the  I  TO 


The  Ito  is  in  many  ways  a  master  blueprint 
t  economic  foreign  policy  through  which  the 
inited  States  and  other  democratic  nations  with 
milar  ways  of  life  may  survive  in  the  years  to 
iT-nf'  As^stant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
miard  Ihorp  said  on  November  17. 

Speaking  before  the  Virginia  Conference  on 
^  oriel  Irade,  the  Assistant  Secretary  told  the 
roup  that  the  economic  health  of  a  nation  is 
osely  related  to  political  developments  and  that 
e  must  recognize  that  the  appeal  of  communism 

most  effective  with  masses  of  people  throughout 
ie  world  who  live  in  poverty  and  without  hope 
t^any  change  m  their  economic  situation.1 

'If  people  see  no  hope  of  benefiting  under  our 
ay  of  hfe,"  Mr.  Thorp  said,  "they  will  turn  to 
lotner  way,  as  yet  unproved,  simply  on  the  as- 
imption  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  at 
ast  a  chance  to  gain." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  that  for  the  first 
me,  on  a  world  scale,  the  United  States  way  of 
te  is  being  seriously  challenged.  Men  are  awak- 
ung  to  a  realization,  he  said,  that  from  a  tech- 
cal  standpoint  poverty  is  no  longer  necessary. 
1  he  world  economy  is  still  seriously  unsettled, 
J*.  Ihorp  said,  because  international  economic 
lationships  are  out  of  balance.  Foreign  coun- 
ts have  created  a  maze  of  restrictive  and  dis- 
immatory  controls,  and  world  trade  is  being 
anneled  through  discriminatory  bilateral  agree- 
aits  because  foreign  nations  are  trying  to  con- 
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serve  the  few  hard  currencies  available  to  them, 
to  utilize  these  currencies  for  essentials,  and  to 
allocate  commodities  which  have  been  in  short 
supply  as  a  result  of  war  dislocations. 

"These  emergency  trade  practices,"  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  said,  "may  form  a  permanent  pat- 
tern governing  much  of  the  world's  commerce  un- 
less something  is  done  soon."  Such  a  pattern 
could  place  American  businessmen  in  a  position 
where  they  might  find  themselves  unable  to  break 
into  foreign  markets  without  federal  aid  and  ac- 
companying governmental  controls. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thorp  added,  these  trade  con- 
trols would,  m  the  long  run,  restrict  world  trade 
and  prevent  it  from  expanding.  This  restriction 
would  keep  world  production  down  and  freeze 
standards  of  living  at  a  dangerously  low  level— 
and  the  latter  is  what  totalitarian  agitators  thrive 
upon. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  meet  these  dangers  in  its  attempt  to 
expand  world  trade  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for 
through  greater  trade  we  will  create  greater  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  capacity  to  produce,  and  greater 
production  will  make  possible  higher  living 
standards. 

Mr.  Thorp  pointed  to  the  European  Recovery 
Program;  bilateral  aid  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  various  recipient  governments, 

1  For  complete  text  of  Mr.  Thorp's  address  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  894  of  Nov.  17,  1949. 
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with  provisions  for  obligating  the  signers  to  co- 
operate in  reducing  public  and  private  barriers  to 
trade;  and  the  Point  4  program,  with  its  pro- 
vision for  supplying  technical  knowledge  and  en- 
couraging the  flow  of  private  investment  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  as  three  tools  the  United 
States  is  using  to  expand  production  and  trade  and 
raise  living  standards  throughout  the  world. 

"Since  the  first  World  War,"  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary said,  "there  has  been  an  increasing  .tend- 
ency for  nations  faced  with  urgent  economic  prob- 
lems having  international  repercussions  to  try  to 
solve  these  problems  on  a  unilateral  or,  at  most,  a 
bilateral  basis.  The  net  effect  of  this  tendency 
has  been  to  aggravate  the  initial  problems  them- 
selves, to  create  a  whole  new  complex  of  additional 
problems,  and  drastically  to  restrict  world  trade  to 
the  detriment  of  all  countries." 

In  order  to  remedy  an  otherwise  chaotic  condi- 
tion, Mr.  Thorp  said,  two  things  are  required. 
First,  obtain  general  agreement  on  the  principles 
which  should  underlie  international  trade  policy, 
including  a  careful  definition  of  the  exceptions 
which  should  be  permitted;  and,  second,  establish 
an  organized  procedure  of  consultations  whereby 
nations  can  discuss  their  day-to-day  problems,  m 
the  light  of  general  principles  to  which  they  have 
all  subscribed.  .  . 

It  was  to  meet  these  two  major  needs,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  added,  that  a  code  of  principles 
subscribed  to  by  most  nations  including  definite 
agreement  on  when  departure  from  these  prin- 
ciples was  justified  that  the  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  was  hammered  out 
in  lengthy  negotiations  culminating  in  the  Habana 
conference  of  1948. 

As  a  result  of  the  Habana  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  54  countries  indicated  that  their 
nations  were  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  conducting 
economic  relations  in  accord  with  a  definite  set  of 

PrSome  of  the  principles  in  the  field  of  commercial 
policy  are : 

1.  International  trade  can  be  expanded  more 
rapidly  if  no  country  gives  special  favors  to  the 
trade  of  another  country,  but  treats  all  alike. 

2.  The  selective  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
elimination  of  tariff  preferences  should  be  nego- 
tiated with  each  other. 

3.  All  barriers  to  trade  or  limitations  on  imports 
should  be  openly  concentrated  at  the  customs 
frontier.  „     .  .. 

4.  The  "invisible  tariff"  of  confusing  and  com- 
plicated customs  regulations  should  be  lowered  by 
simplification. 

5.  Quotas  should  not  be  used  for  protective  pur- 
poses, but  should  be  limited  to  use  in  certain  speci- 
fied situations  and  that  their  use  must  be  subject 
to  international  control  and  scrutiny. 
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Mr.  Thorp  pointed  out  that  the  delegates  to  the! 
Habana  conference  could  not  ignore  the  hard  facts  I 
of  the  world  around  them,  and  they  were  charged  I 
with  drafting  a  charter  that  could  work. 

They  recognized,  he  said,  that  however  much  a  1 
country  might  wish  to  let  its  people  buy  freely  ml 
the  markets  of  their  choice,  they  simply  could  not] 
permit  unlimited  free  choice  in  times  when  they  I 
were  very  short  of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  ex-1 
change.    They  recognized  also  that  as  a  practical! 
matter  a  country  with  limited  supplies  of  dollars 
had  to  budget  its  dollar  purchases  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  few  dollars  at  its  disposal  were  used  to 
buy  essentials.  . 

In  view  of  these  hard  facts,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  said,  the  delegates  to  the  convention  did  noj  j 
desire  to  exclude  the  principle  of  free  choice  oil 
markets  from  the  Charter.    Instead,  he  said,  tn< 
delegates  affirmed  the  principle ;  committing  them 
selves  to  observe  it  as  soon  as  they  could  and  to  tn< 
extent  that  they  could— recognizing  that  som<| 
nations  could  not  observe  it  immediately  and  tha:  j 
when    balance-of -payments    difficulties    exist,   i 
country  which  is  suffering  from  such  difficulties  l 
justified  in  deviating  from  the  principle. 

The  delegates,  therefore,  inserted  special  provi 
sions    to    meet    particular    needs    of    particula 

These  so-called  "exceptions,"  Mr.  Thorp  saio 
"are  nothing  but  a  recognition  by  the  delegate 
of  the  hard  fact  that  some  of  the  principles  of  th 
charter  cannot  be  fully  applied  before  condition 
are  improved."  ■ 

The  exceptions  make  it  possible  for  countrie 
to  adopt  the  charter  now,  the  Assistant  Secretar. 
said,  and  to  put  into  effect  immediately  many  o 
its  provisions  which  can  be  applied  at  once  an 
which  in  themselves  hasten  the  return  of  orderl 
international  trade.  . 

"At  the  same  time,"  Mr.  Thorp  said,  the  cliai 
ter  by  fixing  the  long-run  principles  of  trad 
enables  countries  to  plan  now  their  long-run  cours 
of  action  on  the  basis  of  prospective  cooperate 
trade  relations  rather  than  economic  warfare ;  an 
this,  too,  hastens  the  return  of  orderly  interns 
tional  trade."  .        , 

With  the  International  Trade  Organization,  tl 
Assistant  Secretary  concluded,  we  have  the  m: 
chinery  for  developing  a  genuine  mternation 
approach  to  international  trade. 


Visit  of  Cuban  Educator 

Jose  M.  Gutierrez,  dean  of  the  School  of  Educ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Habana,  recently  amv 
in  Washington,  where  he  will  spend  several  d»; 
before  beginning  a  series  of  visits  to  various  cit* 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  work  done  m  M 
field  of  personal  counsel  for  students  in  the  ur 
versities  of  this  country. 
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Greek  Officials  Visit  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  18] 

The  President  received  a  courtesy  visit  from 
Greek  Deputy  Premiers  Constantine  Tsaldaris  and 
Sophocles  Venizelos  at  noon  today. 

Messrs.  Tsaldaris  and  Venizelos,  who  head  their 
country's  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
are  the  leaders  of  the  two  principal  parties  in  the 
Greek  coalition  government,  called  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  President  before  returning  to 
Greece. 

The  President  took  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  Greek  leaders  on  the  victories  won  by  the  Greek 
national  forces — victories  which  have  reduced  the 
Communist  guerrilla  movement  to  police  propor- 
tions. He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  make 
possible  the  early  restoration  of  normal  peacetime 
conditions  in  Greece  and  rapid  reconstruction  of 
the  Greek  economy.  The  President  also  assured 
his  callers  of  the  continued  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Greek 
people. 


Radio  Station  at  Salonika 

To  Expand  VOA  Balkan  Audience 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Voice  of  America  will  have  a  strong  new 
hnk  to  listeners  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  people  of 
Ixreece  will  have  an  improved  radio  service  of  their 
own  as  the  result  of  a  joint  U.  S.-Greek  radio- 
transmitter  project  now  nearing  completion  in 
Salonika.  The  new  station  will  be  a  50-kilowatt 
medium-wave  (Standard  Broadcasting)  trans- 
mitter. It  is  being  built  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  United  States  Governments 
rod  is  scheduled  to  be  put  into  operation  early  in 
1950.    It  will  broadcast  on  804  kilocycles. 

The  initial  contract  under  the  Greco- American 
lgreement  will  extend  for  10  years  and  may  be 
-enewed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  govern- 
nents. 

The  United  States  is  responsible  for  construc- 
ion  of  the  station  which,  when  completed,  will 
>e  operated  by  the  Greek  Government  under  the 
irection  of  a  joint  board,  composed  of  Greeks  and 
vmencans. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  use  the  new  trans- 
nitter  during  designated  evening  hours  for  the 
elay  of  broadcasts  to  Greece,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
tumania,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  remain- 
jig  air  time  will  be  allocated  under  the  direction  of 
He  (*reek  program  director  of  the  radio  station. 
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The  new  station  was  designed  to  expand  the 
Balkan  listening  audience  beyond  the  owners 
of  short-wave  receivers  and  beyond  those  now 
reached  by  the  medium-wave  relay  facilities  of  the 
Voice  of  America  at  Munich.  The  construction 
is  part  of  the  normal  expansion  program  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  year  for  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division,  the  Department  of  State. 


Italy  Presents  Film  Awards 

On  November  21,  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Embassy  at  Washington  presented  awards 
to  representatives  of  United  States  Government 
Departments  and  Agencies  and  to  a  representative 
of  the  Embassy  of  Canada  at  Washington,  on  be- 
half of  a  Canadian  producer,  for  prize-winning 
films  entered  at  the  Tenth  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Cinematographic  Art. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Cinemato- 
graphic Art  was  held  at  Venice,  August  17  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949,  to  give  public  recognition  to  films 
showing  outstanding  progress  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture field  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  between  nations. 

The  United  States  Departments  and  Agencies 
on  behalf  of  which  awards  will  be  received  are  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  Interior,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 


ECA  Gift  Parcel  Regulations 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  November  14] 

A  reduction  in  the  parcel  post  rate  for  gift  re- 
lief packages  shipped  by  individuals  in  the  United 
States  to  friends  and  relatives  in  eight  Marshall 
Plan  countries  was  announced  today  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration. 

Gift  packages  may  now  be  sent  to  the  following 
countries  at  the  new  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound: 
France,  Greece,  Western  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Trieste.  These 
reductions  are  made  possible  by  ECA  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  participating  countries  and 
represent  an  8  cents  per  pound  reduction  in  the 
original  prices.  When  the  gift  package  program 
was  first  started,  the  rate  was  14  cents  per  pound. 
In  July  1948,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Packages  may  also  be  sent  to  Austria  at  reduced 
charges,  but  the  rates  to  that  country  vary  because 
of  transit  charges  in  shipping  the  packages  via 
France  and  Switzerland. 

The  new  reduced  rates  became  effective  as  agree- 
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ments  with  countries  receiving  grants  were  con- 
cluded. These  provide  for  using  counterpart 
funds  to  defray  inland  transportation  costs. 
Ocean  freight  on  these  packages  is  paid  by  pCA. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department,  some  25,000  posters  an- 
nouncing the  new  rates  and  encouraging  the  public 
to  send  gift  parcels  to  Marshall  Plan  countries  are 
being  distributed  for  display  in  all  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  post  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  „ . 

All  gift  packages  sent  abroad  carry  an  JIA^A 
sticker  which  says  in  several  languages:  'Tor 
European  Recovery.  Postage  Reduced  on  This 
U  S  Gift  Parcel  Through  The  Marshall  Plan. 


Housing  Collection  Prepared 
for  Information  Use  Abroad 


[Released  to  the  press  November  2] 

A  comprehensive  study  collection  on  housing, 
planning  and  construction  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  use  in  United  States 
libraries  and  information  and  cultural  centers 

abroad.  .  _  , , 

The  collection  consists  of  an  integrated  assembly 
of  photographs,  plans,  books  and  special  reports 
on  experience  and  practice  in  the  United  States  m 
the  fields  of  house  and  community  planning,  de- 
sign and  construction.  It  covers  housing  projects 
in  many  localities,  individual  homes,  and  special 
building  types  both  public  and  private.  Informa- 
tion is  included  on  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
struction and  on  housing  needs,  costs  and  financing 

methods.  .       .    ,  , 

Material  in  the  collection  is  suitable  tor  general 
public  information  and  display  as  well  as  for  study 
by  architects,  builders  and  others.  The  collection 
contains  over  1200  photographs,  plans  and  dia- 
grams, a  basic  library  of  100  books,  and  more  than 
500  special  reports. 

The  collection  was  prepared  as  a  result  ot  nu- 
merous inquiries  received  from  abroad  on  housing 
and  planning  practices  in  the  United  States  and 
is  a  part  of  the  Department's  program  of  interna- 
tional educational  exchange.  Sets  of  the  collec- 
tion are  being  circulated  abroad  and  a  master  set 
is  on  file  in  the  Department's  Division  of  Libraries 
and  Institutes  where  it  is  available  for  inspection 
by  interested  persons. 

The  Department  has  recently  published  a  guide 
to  a  Study  collection  on  housing,  planning,  and 
construction  techniques,  which  describes  the  scope 
and  organization  of  the  collection. 
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Revalidation  of  Securities 
of  German  Issue 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

As  a  matter  of  particular  interest  to  the  holders 
of  German  securities  (stocks,  shares,  bonds,  and 
debentures  other  than  German  dollar  bonds),  the 
Department  of  State  invites  attention  to  a  law  tor 
the  settlement  of  securities  (German  Economic 
Council  Ordinance  No.  155),  enacted  by  the  Cjov-  - 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ef- 
fective on  October  1, 1949.  Except  for  bonds  pay- 
able in  foreign  currencies  and  for  obligations  ot 
the  former  German  Government,  this  ordinance 
requires  that  essentially  all  securities  of  German 
issue  must  be  revalidated  to  avoid  becoming  null 

and  void.  ... 

A  substantial  amount  of  German  securities  was 
destroyed,  looted,  or  lost  in  other  ways,  particu- 
larly during  the  fighting  in  Berlin.    Some  of  these 
securities  are  still  in  blocked  deposits  in  the  Soviet, 
zone  or  sector  of  Berlin.    As  a  result,  the  bona 
fide  owners  of  such  securities  m  Germany  and 
abroad  cannot  exercise  their  rights.     Moreover, 
the  marketability  of  securities  still  in  possession  ot 
those  rightful  owners  is  prejudiced  by  the  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  securities  which  are  ottered 
for  sale  by  wrongful  possessors.    The  ordinance 
is  aimed  at  dealing  with  those  problems  and  thus 
protecting  the  rights  of  true  owners  of  German 
securities.    A  special  ordinance  is  being  worked 
out  to  deal  with  German  securities  payable  in  tor- 
eign  currencies,  including  German  dollar  bonds. 
Revalidation  of  securities  covered  by  Ordinance 
No  155  can  take  the  form  of  the  issuance  ot  cer- 
tificates of  negotiability  when  the  securities  are 
physically  available  to  the  owners,  or  held  ioi 
their  account  by  existing  credit  institutions  whose 
records  are  available  for  supporting  applications 
for  such  certificates.    Applications  for  certificate* 
of  negotiability  must  be  presented  prior  to  Janu 
ary  31, 1950,  to  German  credit  institutions  author- 
ized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  th< 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Revalidation  also  can  be  effected  by  the  recog 
nition  of  documented  claims  evidencing  ownershji 
Avhen  the  securities  themselves  are  not  so  available 
The  period  specified  for  the  filing  of  such  docu 
mented  claims  is  6  months  after  the  publicatioi 
of  a  notice  in  the  German  legal  Gazette,  coverinj 
the  particular  security  issue  in  question,  lndicatinj 
that  preliminary  requirements  of  the  ordinanc 
with  respect  thereto  have  been  completed. 

The  procedure  for  revalidation  provides  wit 
respect  to  each  individual  issue  for  a  calculate 
of  the  total  amount  of  securities  for  which  certifi 
cates  of  negotiability  have  been  issued  or  applie 
for  prior  to  January  31,  1950.  The  remainder  c 
each  issue  becomes  a  "Collective  Document,  1 
participation  in  which  substantiated  claims 
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securities  ownership  will  be  considered  and  con- 
flicting claims  adjudicated. 

The  determining  date  of  ownership  of  all  the 
securities  to  be  proved  in  this  claims  procedure  is 
January  1, 1945,  with  certain  provisions  for  acqui- 
sition after  that  date  stemming  from  bona  fide 
ownership  as  of  January  1, 1945.  If  the  claimant 
furnishes  proof  that  the  securities  were  lost  or 
are  not  available  to  him  because  of  a  measure  not 
legally  valid,  he  shall  furnish  proof  of  ownership 
up  to  the  date  of  the  loss,  instead  of  up  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  ordinance. 

For  the  purpose  of  advising  persons  not  resi- 
dent in  Germany  with  respect  to  this  ordinance 
and  its  implementing  regulations,  the  German 
Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  has  established  offices 
abroad.  Such  an  office,  known  as  the  Securities 
Settlement  Advisory  Agency  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  has  been  established  at  29  Broad- 
way, New  York  6,  New  York.  Requests  for  fur- 
ther information  and  for  the  English  translation 
of  the  law  should  be  addressed  to  that  office. 


Egypt  Signs  Fulbright  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

Egypt  and  the  United  States  today  signed  an 
igreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  putting  into 
operation  the  program  of  educational  exchanges 
authorized  by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress. 

The  signing  took  place  in  Cairo,  with  Prime 
Minister  Hussein  Sirry  Pasha  representing  the 
government  of  Egypt  and  Ambassador  Jefferson 
oaffery  representing  the  United  States.  Senators 
Ellender,  Young,  Ferguson,  Green,  and  Jenner, 
fyho  are  in  Cairo  as  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
senate  Appropriations  Committee,  were  invited  to 
ittend  the  ceremony. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  for  Egypt  to  assist  in 
he  administration  of  the  educational  program 
manced  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  United  States  surplus  property  to  that 
country.  It  provides  for  an  annual  program  of 
he  equivalent  of  approximately  300  thousand  dol- 
ars  in  Egyptian  pounds  for  certain  educational 
)urposes.  These  purposes  include  the  financing 
>f  studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other  edu- 
cational activities  of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United 
states  of  America  in  schools  and  institutions  of 
ugher  learning  located  in  Egypt  or  of  nationals  of 
^gypt  in  United  States  schools  and  institutions 
»r  higher  learning  located  outside  the  continental 
Jnited  States  .  .  .  including  payment  for  trans- 
portation, tuition,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses 
ncident  to   scholastic   activities;   or   furnishing 
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transportation  for  nationals  of  Egypt  who  desire 
to  attend  United  States  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  an 
opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institu- 
tions." 

The  Foundation  in  Egypt  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which  will  be 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Egypt.  The 
members  of  the  Foundation  will  include  four  citi- 
zens of  Egypt  and  four  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  Egypt 
have  been  appointed,  information  about  specific 
opportunities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
study,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will 
be  made  public. 

Competition  for  awards  for  graduate  study  will 
open  November  10  and  close  on  December  31, 1949. 
Persons  now  enrolled  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  should  apply  to  the  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram Advisors  on  their  campuses.  Others  should 
apply  directly  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York. 

Further  inquiries  about  other  opportunities  in 
Egypt  should  be  directed  as  follows : 

For  university  teaching  and  teaching  in  American  second- 
ary schools 

Conference  Board  of  Associate  Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  teaching  in  national  secondary  schools 

United  States  Office  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Visit  of  The  Shah  of  Iran 

Remarks  by  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  16] 

Your  Majesty  :  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to 
the  United  States  on  this,  your  first  visit  here.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  Your  Majesty's  visit  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  trust  that  during  its  course 
you  may  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  our  country.  I  trust,  too,  that  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  through 
Your  Majesty  a  better  knowledge  of  Iran,  its 
heritage  of  greatness  and  culture,  and  the  courage 
and  far-sightedness  with  which  present-day  Iran, 
led  by  Your  Majesty,  is  facing  the  problems  of 
the  modern  world. 

Our  countries  were  partners  in  the  struggle 
against  fascism.  The  traditional  friendship 
which  bound  us  together  during  those  troubled 
times  has  grown  even  stronger  in  the  years  since 
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the  war.  Your  Majesty's  visit  represents  the  high 
point  of  this  relationship,  which  will,  I  am  sure, 
become  still  closer  in  the  years  ahead. 

You  have  come  a  long  way  to  be  with  us,  and  we 
are  very  grateful. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  November  X6] 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  of  Iran,  is 
arriving  today  for  a  visit  in  the  United  States. 
The  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other 
officials  will  greet  the  Shah  upon  his  arrival  at 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Terminal  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  on  board  the  President's 
personal  plane,  the  Independence.  _        _  _ 

The  Shah's  visit  is  primarily  a  good-will  visit 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  him  to  become 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  United  States 
and  its  institutions.  The  Shah  is  most  anxious  to 
see  American  industrial,  sociological,  and  agricul- 
tural techniques,  matters  of  first  interest  to  Iran 
right  now  since  that  country  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  7-year  program  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Shah  is  coming  and  feel 
confident  that  his  visit  will  strengthen  our  existing 
very  friendly  relations  with  Iran. 


Commission  Set  Up  To  Control 
Navigation  on  the  Danube 

[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  to- 
day to  the  missions  in  Washington  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Parallel  notes  are  being  de- 
livered oy  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
[country  concerned]  and  has  the  honor  to  refer 
to  the  meeting  held  November  11,  1949  at  Galatz, 
Eumania  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  signed 
at  Belgrade  August  18,  1948,  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Hungarian  Republic,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Rumania,  the  Ukranian 
S.S.R.,  and  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
to  advise  the  Government  of  the  (country  con- 
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cerned)  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States! 
does  not  recognize  that  Convention  as  having  any! 
valid  international  effect. 

"The  Convention  signed  by  seven  delegations! 

over  the  objections  of  the  Governments  of  France,! 

the  United  States,  Austria,  and  the  United  King-I 

dom  and,  in  contravention  of  the  well-establishedl 

rights  of  Belgium,  Greece  and  Italy,  violates  the! 

concept   of   international   waterways  which  hasj 

been  recognized  in  Europe  for  more  than  130  years.  1 

It  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  freedom! 

of  navigation  on  the  Danube.    In  this  failure  it 

negates  the  provision  of  the  peace  treaties  with! 

Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  and  also  fails 

to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 

Ministers  of  December  6,  1946.    Moreover,  the 

Convention  omits  any  provision  for  nonnpariarj 

representation  in  a  Danube  Commission.    It  seeks, 

to  deprive  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy 

Belgium,  and  Greece,  without  their  consent,  oi 

treaty  rights  established  by  international  agreed 

ment  in  1921  and  disregards  the  legitimate  inter  | 

ests  of  nonriparian  states.    The  rejection  by  tin 

majority  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  any  rela 

tionship  between  the  Danube  Commission  and  th«, 

United  Nations  indicates  an  intention  to  seal  of 

the  Danubian  area  from  normal  intercourse  witl 

the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  area's  own  direo 

disadvantage.  . 

"Although  the  Convention  professes  to  devisi 
a  reo-ime  of  navigation  in  the  interest  of  all  ripat 
ian  states,  Austria  is  at  present  denied  represents 
tion  on  the  so-called  Danube  Commission  and  n<' 
provision  whatsoever  is  made  with  respect  to  Ger 
man  participation.  _ 

"The  Belgrade  Convention,  when  coupled  wit! 

the  device  of  Soviet-controlled  joint  compame. 

which   acquired   long-term   exclusive   control  o 

facilities  essential  to  the  conduct  of  Danube  com 

merce,  is  clearly  designed  to  enable  the  bovic 

Union   to   maintain   a   monopoly   of   Danubia 

commerce.  „    ,, 

"For   these   reasons,  the   Government   of  ttt 

United  States  does  not  recognize  the  junsdictio 

of  the  Danube  Commission,  established  under  th 

Belgrade  Convention,  over  any  part  of  the  Danut 

River    The  Government  of  the  United  States  loot 

forward  to  the  time  when  the  states  interested  i 

the  Danube  as  an  international  waterway,  actm 

as  free  agents  and  true  representatives  of  the 

people,  agree  upon  a  new  Convention  which  ette« 

tivelv   promotes   nondiscriminatory   constructs 

utilization  of  the  Danube.    Until  then  the  Go^ 

ernment  of  the  United  States  considers  the  Detm 

tive  Statute  of  the  Danube,  signed  in  Pans  Jul 

23, 1921,  to  be  in  force  for  the  entire  Danube  Kive 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Danube  Riv< 

to  European  economic  and  social  developmen 

and  the  United  Nations  expressed  interest  in  tl 

Belgrade  Conference,  a  copy  of  this  note  is  ben 

forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unit* 

Nations." 
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U.  S.  Express  Gratification 

l/Vith  New  Costa  Rican  Government 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
Released  to  the  press  November  9] 

We  are  happy,  along  with  the  many  other 
friends  of  Costa  Rica,  that  the  inauguration  of 
?enor  Otilio  Ulate  marks  the  return  of  Costa  Rica 
;o  constitutional  government.  The  provisional 
idministration  of  President  Jose  Figueres  turned 
>ver  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  the 
ilected  President,  Sefior  Ulate,  in  ceremonies  that 
vere  attended  by  Assistant  Secretary  Edward  G. 
filler,  Jr.,  Ambassador  Joseph  Flack,  and  Con- 
gressman Laurie  C.  Battle  of  Alabama,  and  Don- 
Id  L.  Jackson  of  California.  We  view  with 
•rofound  satisfaction  Costa  Rica's  success  in  solv- 
ng  serious  political  and  constitutional  questions 
a  a  democratic  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
ountry's  long  traditions  of  liberty  and  devotion 
o  the  principles  of  representative  government. 


Argentina,  Chile,  and  U.K.  Agree 
lot  To  Send  Warships  to  Antarctica 

Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  very 
leased  to  learn  that,  being  anxious  to  avoid  any 
^understanding  in  Antarctica  which  might 
ttect  the  friendly  relations  between  Argentina, 
hile,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Governments 
t  these  three  countries  have  informed  each  other 
iat  m  present  circumstances  they  foresee  no  need 
» send  warships  south  of  latitude  60  degrees  dur- 
g  the  1949-50  Antarctic  season,  apart,  of  course 
•om  movements  such  as  have  been  customary  for 
number  of  years. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  con- 

m?ia,tn  fnnC!ing  any  vessels  t0  Antarctica  during 
e  1949-50  Antarctic  season. 


■S.  Educator  To  Lecture  in  Haiti 

Mercer  Cook,  professor  of  Romance  languages, 
ward  University,  has  been  awarded  a  grant-in- 
1  by  the  Department  of  State  for  a  3-month 
•ture  assignment  in  Haiti,  beginning  in  January. 
jB  will  lecture  at  the  Institut  Haitiano-American, 
>rt-au-Prince.  His  subject  will  be  the  negro 
American  life  and  literature. 
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Mexico  Makes  Payment 
Under  Claims  Convention 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  has  presented  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs the  Mexican  Government's  check  for  2.5  mil- 
lion dollars,  United  States  currency,  representing 
the  eighth  annual  installment  due  to  the  United 
States  under  the  claims  convention  concluded  No- 
vember 19,  1941.  The  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
quested the  Ambassador  to  convey  to  his  Govern- 
ment an  expression  of  this  government's  apprecia- 
tion. x  x 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  40  million  dollars, 
United  States  currency,  in  settlement  of  certain 
property  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  described 
m  the  convention.  Payments  heretofore  made 
amount  to  23.5  million  dollars.  With  the  present 
payment  of  2.5  million  dollars,  the  balance  re- 
maining to  be  paid  amounts  to  14  million  dollars  to 
be  liquidated  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  annual 
payment  by  Mexico  of  not  less  than  2.5  million 
dollars  United  States  currency. 


Exhibition  in  Germany—Continued  from  page  810 
whether  our  promise  to  return  the  present  and  final 
group  of  German-owned  masterpieces  to  Wies- 
baden should  not  be  postponed.    These  discussions, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
questioned  on  the  one  hand  the  evident  political 
instability  of  postwar  Europe,  on  the  other  sug- 
gested that  the  unprecedented  interest  shown  in 
these  paintings  by  the  American  people  deserved 
an  extension  of  the  tour  they  have  just  completed 
in  my  country.    I  am  proud  that  our  decision  was 
to  honor  our  promise  to  the  letter  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  fabulous  collection  is  now  reunited, 
at  the  time  we  said  it  would  be,  on  the  walls  of  the 
very  building  from  which  they  set  out  on  their  long 
journey  for  safer  refuge  in  the  autumn  of  1945! 
When  a  promise  fulfilled  is  not  only  a  thing  of 
honor,  of  spiritual  worth,  but  takes  the  form  of 
such  visible  beauty  as  this,  I  feel  we  may  be  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  high  hope  I  expressed 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  previous  ex- 
hibition may  be  realized.     I,  therefore,  repeat  it 
here  for  the  present  and  tenth  exhibition  of  the 
Wiesbaden  Collecting  Point  : 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our  act  of  faith  in  honoring 
our  convenantal  obligations  to  your  works  of  art  will  not 
only  have  increased  our  understanding  and  respect  for 
each  other,  but  that  it  will  serve  to  establish  as  an  active 
principle  in  the  future  conduct  of  international  affairs  the 
meal  so  hopefully  and  unequivocally  expressed  in  the 
Hague  Convention. 
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Continued         [Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  November  lift 


AEC  Program  on  Isotope  Distribution 

JAPAN  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  PROGRAM 

[Released  to  the  press  by  AEG  November  11] 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
announced  today  that  it  has  approved  the  partici- 
pation of  Japan  in  the  program  for  the  foreign 
distribution  of  radioisotopes. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  exports  of  isotopes  to  Japan  will  be 
made  through  the  headquarters  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  and  surveil- 
lance over  Japanese  research  projects  will  be  main- 
tained by  Scap  personnel  to  assure  their  sate  and 
effective  use.  .  v    , 

The  Scap  Foreign  Trade  Office  m  New  York 
will  act  as  agent  for  Japanese  wishing  to  purchase 
isotopes  from  the  United  States. 

Japanese  scientists  will  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  distribution 
of  isotopes  under  the  Commission's  foreign  dis- 
tribution program.  The  isotopes  will  be  used  in 
work  in  medicine  and  biology  and  as  tools  tor  re- 
search in  the  physical  sciences. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
Commission  that  the  sale  of  radioisotopes  to  the 
Japanese  under  the  supervision  of  Scap  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  extend  such  appropriate  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  occupied  countries  as  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  establishment  in  these  coun- 
tries of  stable,  democratic  governments. 

The  admission  of  Japan  to  the  foreign  distribu- 
tion program  brings  to  a  total  of  30  the  number  of 
nations  that  have  qualified  to  receive  isotopes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

To  qualify  for  receipt  of  radioisotopes  produced 
in  Aec  facilities,  foreign  nations  normally  must 
make  application  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
the  Department  of  State,  and  agree  to  certain 
stipulations  regarding  their  usage.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  then  either  grants  or  withholds  ap- 
proval in  accordance  with  policies  previously 
agreed  upon  jointly  by  the  Department  and  the 
Commission.  Specific  action  was  taken  in  this 
case  since  Japan  is  the  first  occupied  country  to 
be  granted  approval  to  receive  radioisotopes  from 
the  United  States. 


More  than  300  universities,  hospitals,  and  re- 
search laboratories  in  41  states  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  are  using  isotopes  produced  by 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  tor 
medical,  biological,  industrial,  agricultural  and 
scientific  research,  and  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  the  Commission  stated  in  a  report  pub- 
lished today.  __ 

The  report,  Isotopes— A  Three-Year  Summary 
of  US.  Distribution,  is  available  to  the  public 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  XLS. ' gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for 
a  price  of  45  cents. 

The  report  provides  a  useful  measure  ot  the 
value  of  isotopes  to  peacetime  research  by  listing 
more  than  1,850  publications  that  have  been 
issued  on  work  done  with  these  valuable  products 
of  the  atomic  energy  program.  The  list  is  the 
most  comprehensive  bibliography  yet  published 
on  research  progress  made  through  the  use  ot 
Commission-produced  isotopes. 

The  report  also  summarizes  the  growth  ot  the 
isotope  distribution  program  during  the  3  years 
it  has  been  in  effect,  outlines  the  various  methods 
of  isotope  production,  and  describes  the  typica, 
ways  in  which  isotopes  are  used  in  the  Unitec 
States  and  21  foreign  nations. 

"The  number  of  radioisotope  shipments  mad* 
from  January  1  to  June  30  of  this  year,"  th< 
report  states,  "is  nearly  double  that  for  the  sam< 
period  last  year  and  more  than  triple  the  194, 
figure."  Since  the  program  was  started  oi 
August  2,  1946,  more  than  7,000  shipments  of  ra 
dioisotopes  have  been  made. 

Also  described  in  the  report  are  the  participa 
tion  of  private  companies  in  the  preparation  - 
isotope-labeled  compounds  and  the  program  J 
training   scientists   in   the   proper  methods  i 
handling  and  using  radioisotopes. 

The  appendixes  to  the  report  contain  a  chron 
logical  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  isotopes  di 
tribution  program,  a  list  of  institutions  using  is 
topes  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  outlines  r 
procedures  for  obtaining  isotopes,  and  lists 
available  isotopes  and  isotope-labeled  compounc 
The  appendixes  also  list  the  titles,  authors,  ai 
iournal  references  of  the  1,850  published  paper 
A  complete  author  index  of  over  1,800  names  h 
been  included  to  facilitate  use  of  this  report  as 
reference  guide. 
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Proportion  of  Career  Officers  Abroad  Largest 
in  U.  S.  History 

[Released  to  the  press  November  13] 

The  United  States  is  represented  abroad  today 
by  a  greater  proportion  of  career  officers  as  chiefs 
of  mission  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

Of  the  68  men  and  2  women  now  representing 
the  United  States  as  chiefs  of  mission  in  foreign 
capitals,  48  are  career  officers  who  have  spent  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Twenty-two 
are  noncareer  officers.  Thus,  68  percent  of  our 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other  chiefs  of  mission 
are  career  men. 

A  study  of  the  Foreign  Service  records  indicates 
that  for  a  career  officer  to  become  an  ambassador 
or  minister  means  that  he  started  as  a  vice  consul 
at  approximately  2,500  dollars  per  year  and  has 
served  from  20  to  25  years  in  various  foreign 
countries. 

Of  the  chiefs  of  mission,  53  are  of  ambassadorial 
rank  and  11  are  ministers.  Two  United  States 
chiefs  of  mission  have  dual  rank ;  Loy  W.  Hender- 
son, Ambassador  to  India,  is  also  Minister  to 
Nepal;  J.  Rives  Childs,  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
irabia,  is  also  Minister  to  Yemen. 

All  but  one  of  the  present  68  ambassadors,  min- 
sters, and  other  chiefs  of  mission  have  been  ap- 
pointed either  by  President  Roosevelt  or  Presi- 
ent  Truman.  The  lone  exception  is  the  present 
Embassador  to  Egypt,  Jefferson  Caffery,  dean  of 
he  career  Foreign  Service.  When  President 
ioosevelt  first  took  office,  Mr.  Caffery  was  already 
ervmg  as  a  chief  of  mission,  having  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  the  American  Minister  to  Colombia 
y  President  Hoover. 


'•  S.  Near  Eastern  Diplomats 
o  Meet  at  Istanbul 

Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

The  Chiefs  of  United  States  diplomatic  missions 
i  the  Near  East  will  meet  in  a  conference  under 
ie  chairmanship  of  George  McGhee,  Assistant 
;ecretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
;id  Aincan  Affairs,  on  November  26  at  Istanbul, 
,  urkey.  ' 

\  The  conference  is  part  of  a  routine  series  of 
eetmgs  being  held  with  the  chiefs  of  mission  in 
u-ious  parts  of  the  world. 

ovemfaer  28,   7949 


*i.  ^i°n  Yi  Bke?ry>  newly  appointed  Director  of 
the  Office  of  African  and  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
and  Gordon  H.  Mattison,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
O&ce,  will  accompany  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
Istanbul.  J 

United  States  diplomatic  representatives  who 
will  attend  the  conference  include  the  American 
Ambassadors  from  Cairo,  Jefferson  Caffery; 
Athens,  Henry  F.  Grady;  Tehran,  John  C.  Wiley 
Ankara,  George  Wadsworth;  Tel  Aviv,  James  G. 
McDonald -Baghdad,  Edward  S.  Crocker;  Jidda, 
J.  Kives  Childs;  the  American  Ministers  from 
Beirut,  Lowell  C.  Pmkerton ;  Damascus,  James  H. 
Keeley;  the  American  Charge  d'Affairs  a.  i.,  at 
Amman,  A^Javid  Fritzlan;  and  the  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  William  C.  Burdett,  Jr. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Bureau  of  German  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  November  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  the 
establishment  on  November  1,  1949,  of  the  Bureau 
of  German  Affairs.  Henry  A.  Byroade  has  been 
designated  to  head  the  new  bureau  with  the  title 
of  Director  and  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 

The  establishment  of  this  new  bureau  completes 
the  major  organizational  arrangements  made  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  meet  its  new  and  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  Germany.  These  ar- 
rangements began  last  September  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
■High  Commissioner  for  Germany  (HICOG) 
under  John  J.  McCloy,  who  also  is  the  United 
States  member  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for 
Lrermany  which  was  created  at  the  same  time 

In  creating  the  new  Bureau  of  German  Affairs 
the  former  Office  of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs 
was  abolished,  with  its  staff  transferred  to  the 
new  bureau  with  the  exception  of  the  former  Di- 
vision of  Austrian  Affairs,  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  designation  of  Mr.  Byroade, 
the  principal  appointments  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs  include : 

^^T  P1™*01 Arthur  A.  Kimball 

nmZl- As^ftant  to  the  Director  Raymond  A.  Cheseldine 
Officer-in-Charge,  German 

r»ffi  P°-iti^1  Affairs Perry  Laukhuff 

Offlcer-in-Charge,  German 

Economic  Affairs Jacques  J.  Reinstein 

Offlcer-in-Charge,  German  and 

Austrian  Public  Affairs___.  Henry  J.  Kellerman 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly  publication   compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and  by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded  concerning    treaties   and   in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become  a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


THE  WORLD  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY 


The  world  function  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity is  to  create  a  great  unbalance  of  force  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world  in  order  to  expose  the 
futility  of  all  narrow  schemes  for  nationalistic  ex- 
pansion running  counter  to  the  good  of  the  world 
community  as  a  whole,  Howland  H.  Sargeant  said 
m  November  25. 

Speaking  before  the  Birmingham  Christmas 
Oarnival  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Mr.  Sargeant, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs, 
>aid  that  in  time  we  will  see  such  cooperation  of  the 
?reat  powers  in  the  United  Nations  that  less  and 
ess  need  will  arise  for  such  regional  defense  ar- 
'angements  as  Rio,  Brussels,  and  the  Atlantic 
Jacts.1 

Mr.  Sargeant  said  that  the  peoples  of  the  North 
Ulantic  community,  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
ve  have  organized  ourselves  against  nothing  ex- 
cept aggression— that  we  want  peace  and  mean  to 
lave  it.  The  free  peoples  of  the  world,  Mr.  Sar- 
;eant  said,  have  recently  discovered  their  kinship 
nd  interdependence  as  never  before,  and  are  mak- 
og  this  kinship  the  solid  foundation  for  building 
new  kind  of  world. 

They  are  no  longer  obsessed  with  their  differ- 
nces;  they  are  enthusiastically  obsessed  with  their 
imilarities  and  their  need  for  each  other,  he  said. 
They  have  found  in  this  mutual  identification  the 
rounds  for  making  a  practical  beginning  in  the 
stablishment  of  a  free,  democratic  world  in  which 
ltimately  the  peoples  of  all  nations  may  join  to- 
gether in  a  new  society  of  man." 
!  On  April  4,  1949,  Mr.  Sargeant  recalled,  Lester 
[earson,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada,  Dirk 
jtikker,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
jrnest  Bevin,  U.K.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
|  flairs,  expressed  the  conception  that  our  North 
;  tlantic  community  can  focus  democratic  energy 
,-to  a  force  which  will  integrate  the  world. 

i 'For  complete  text  of  Mr.  Sargeant's  address,  see  De- 
j  rtment  of  State  press  release  920  of  Nov.  25,  1949. 
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This  concept  of  an  organized  North  Atlantic 
community,  Mr.  Sargeant  said,  is  very  new,  though 
its  roots  go  back  a  long  way  in  history,  in  close  ties 
of  friendship,  and  in  the  close  similarity  of  inter- 
ests and  aims  among  the  member  nations. 

The  intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  West  was  evident  within  3  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Mr.  Sargeant  stated  that  "succeeding  events  dem- 
onstrated that  Soviet  collaboration  during  the  war 
had  been  solely  concerned  with  getting  Western 
assistance  in  defeating  Germany— that  the  crea- 
tion of  puppet  states,  subservient  to  the  Kremlin, 
remained  an  important  objective  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy."  Despite  its  pledge  to  abide  by  and  support 
the  great  aims  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  progressively  disclosed  that  its  real  inten- 
tion was  to  press  for  nationalistic  expansion  west, 
south,  and  east. 

After  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
powers  to  reach  some  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
m  the  Security  Council,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid, 
Mr.  Sargeant  said,  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  wish  to  see  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  the  general  establishment  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  but  hoped  to  exploit  violence  and 
disorder  in  pursuing  Russian  imperialistic  designs. 
"No  distortion  of  logic  could  conceal,"  Mr.  Sar- 
geant stated,  "the  implications  of  Soviet  refusal  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  United  Nations  Commissions 
in  restoring  peace  in  the  Balkans  and  Korea."   In- 
deed, it  was  very  evident  that  the  Soviet  was 
inciting  the  very  violence  that  the  United  Nations 
majority  was  attempting  to  stop. 
^  Under  the  impact  of  these  developments,  Mr. 
Sargeant  continued,  the  concept  of  the  common 
aims  and  interests  of  the  North  Atlantic  commun- 
ity began  to  emerge.     These  nations  had  demon- 
strated  their  determination   to   carry  out  their 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
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had  the  collective  capacity  to  throw  a  decisive 
weight  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  of  peace  and 
economic  progress,  as  against  disorder  and  aggres- 
sion.   They  went  to  work : 

"The  Marshall  Plan,  based  on  maximum  co- 
operation of  Europeans,  began  a  vigorous  and 
successful  attack  on  restoration  of  Western 
Europe's  productivity,  through  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid.  Out  of  this  came  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  with  the  par- 
ticipating nations  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram breaking  all  historical  precedents  in 
meeting  around  a  council  table  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  besetting  them  all  and  to  solve 
those  problems  not  on  a  basis  of  the  separate  needs 
of  narrow  nationalistic  aims  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  well-being  of  the  Western  European  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

"On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  came  an- 
other unprecedented  development.     The  United 
States  joined  with  the  other  American  Republics 
in  forming  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  collec- 
tive defense  arrangement  under  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  declaring  that  any  attack 
on  any  one  of  the  signatory  nations  would  be  taken 
as  an  attack  on  all  and  would  be  collectively  re- 
sisted.   In  March  1948,  the  British,  French,  and 
Benelux  countries  produced  a  similar  stabilizing 
arrangement  in  Western  Europe  in  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  with  almost  identical  terms.    They  created 
a  Council  of  the  five  Foreign  Ministers  and  ar- 
ranged for  periodic  meetings  with  the  Defense 
Ministers  and  Finance  Ministers.     They  estab- 
lished a  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  and  a  Military 
Committee  to  work  out  the  plans  for  their  collec- 
tive defense,  and  they  invited  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Military  Committee. 
We  sent  a  representative  or  an  observer." 

Mr.  Sargeant  said  that  it  is  easy  to  see  what  was 
happening:  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  free 
nations  were  forming  "centers  of  stability"  which 
might  themselves  constitute  a  stabilizing  influence 
within  the  United  Nations  and  compensate  for  the 
instability  arising  from  the  failure  to  obtain  the 
essential  cooperation  of  the  great  powers.  Con- 
tinued failure  to  win  the  unanimity  of  the  great 
powers  left  the  United  Nations  ineffective  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  world  security  and  unable  to  deal 
adequately  with  some  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  international  scope. 

Mr.  Sargeant  emphasized  that  it  was  imperative 
to  achieve  stability  on  a  regional  basis,  within  the 
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provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  anc| 
thereby  to  hold  the  United  Nations  steady  despite 
the  lack  of  big  power  unanimity. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  conversations  began  at 
Washington  between  representatives  of  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  They 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Sargeant  said,  that  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  North  Atlantic  community,  similar 
to  the  Rio  and  Brussels  pacts,  was  to  their  collec 
tive  interest,  was  essential  for  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  was  politically  practical.  (M 
April  4,  1949,  the  countries  signed  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  Portugal  had  joined  with  the  7  nations  which 
initiated  the  1948  conversations. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  signing  of  the  pact 
Mr.  Sargeant  said,  the  Congress  approved  the  Mu 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Program  with  the  effect  oi 
supporting  the  capacity  of  the  MAP  countries  foi 
their  collective  defense  while  continuing  Unitec 
States  military  aid  to  certain  other  friendly,  frei 

nations. 

Mr.  Sargeant  pointed  out  that  the  peoples  of  th 
North  Atlantic  community  have  made  it  quit! 
clear  that  they  have  organized  against  nothinj 
except  aggression— that  they  want  peace  and  mea: 
to  have  it.  They  have  also  made  clear,  he  cod 
tinued,  their  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  th 
best  assurance  of  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  thei 
determination  to  bring  it  to  the  full  flowering  o 

success. 

Mr.  Sargeant  had  the  following  to  say  of  actioD 
on  the  economic  front  that  are  essential  if  a  meas 
ure  of  stability  in  the  security  field  is  going  to  h 
introduced  into  the  world  community : 

"The  sufficient  increase  of  world  productivit 
and  world  trade  is  of  course  an  immensely  difficu 
and  complicated  problem,  but  the  members  of  th 
North  Atlantic  community,  in  cooperation  wit 
the  other  free  nations  can  make  an  immense  cor 
tribution  to  its  solution.  By  reduction  of  trac 
barriers— through  progressive  lowering  of  tarif 
and  easing  of  restrictive  customs  regulations- 
and  by  mutual  assistance  in  increasing  our  ind 
vidual  and  collective  productivity,  we  can  set 
motion  a  steadily  expanding  exchange  of  goo< 
which  will  extend  economic  benefits  to  all  oth 

nations. 

"Through  the  European  Recovery  Prograi 
technical  and  scientific  conferences,  exchan 
groups  representing  labor  and  management,  a 
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)ther  measures,  we  are  already  sharing  our  tech- 
nologies and  thereby  moving  toward  the  steady 
sxpansion  of  productivity  in  Europe.  Through 
he  Point  4  program  we  are  broadening  this  effort 
o  other  countries  both  directly  and  through  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

"But  on  the  matter  of  expanding  the  exchange 
f  goods,  we  are  still  confronted  with  a  grave  prob- 
3m.  This  centers  largely  around  the  great  excess 
f  American  exports  over  imports,  with  a  result- 
ag  inability  of  other  countries  to  sell  us  enough 
o  pay  for  what  they  are  buying  from  us. 

"In  all  likelihood,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
bntinue  economic  aid  programs  in  some  measure 
or  a  long  time  to  come,  but  we  can  now  begin  to  see 
\i  ultimate  remedy  for  the  basic  cause  of  the 
'roblem,  which  will  allow  goods  and  money  to  cir- 
hlate  ever  more  freely  and  fully  throughout  the 
orld,  to  everyone's  advantage.  Western  Europe 
ust  expand  its  volume  of  goods  for  export  and 
already  moving  toward  this  through  their  superb 
prts  under  ERP.  President  Truman's  Point  4 
bogram  of  technical  and  investment  aid  to  the 
iderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world— to  be  carried 
lit  mainly  through  the  United  Nations— holds  the 
•omise  of  steadily  expanding  the  ability  of  that 


two-thirds  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  world's  markets. 
Secretary  Acheson,  only  the  other  day  in  New 
York,  affirmed  the  determination  of  our  govern- 
ment to  promote  a  big  increase  in  American  pur- 
chases from  other  countries  benefitting  the  Ameri- 
can people  both  as  taxpayers  and  as  consumers. 
Many  nations  are  already  making  great  progress 
in  reducing  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade.     If  we  can  succeed  in  putting  the 
International  Trade  Organization  into  full  opera- 
tion, alongside  the  other  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  code  of  fair,  liberal  trade 
practices  will  have  a  sure  and  beneficial  effect  on 
the  international  exchange  of  goods  and  an  estab- 
lished forum  will  be  provided  in  which  the  free 
nations  can  work  out  their  trade  problems  around 
the  conference  table.    In  this  combination  of  cura- 
tive measures  lies  our  clear  path  toward  reaching  a 
genuine  balance  of  payments  for  all  countries  at  a 
high  level  of  production  and  sales." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Sargeant  predicted  that  we 
will  live  to  see  a  state  of  world  economic  health  and 
shared  prosperity  almost  beyond  our  present  imag- 
ining and  that  we  will  see  it  in  a  world  of  enduring 
peace.  In  the  pages  of  history  still  unwritten  will 
appear  a  tribute  to  the  North  Atlantic  community 
for  its  great  role  in  bringing  this  to  pass. 


Member  5,   1949 
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Disposition  of  Former  Italian  Colonies 


Statement  oy  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup 1 


Mr  President:  In  the  view  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
First  Committee  on  the  question  of  the  disposal  ot 
the  former  Italian  colonies  is  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying achievements  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.    I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  by  all  of  us 
that  this  problem,  involving  the  fate  of  millions  ot 
human  beings  and  the  disposition  of  more  than 
half  a  million  square  miles  of  territory,  is  one  ot 
the  most  complex  and  difficult  problems  which  has 
yet  been  placed  before  the  United  Nations  tor  so- 
lution.    The  four  principal  Allied  powers  were 
unable  to  resolve  this  problem  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With 
Italy     They  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  its  rec- 
ommendations in  the  hope  that  this  body  would  be 
able  to  succeed  where  the  Four  Powers  had  failed. 
If  now  in  this  Assembly  we  shall  through  our  com- 
bined wisdom  be  able  to  find  a  solution  based  on 
iustice  and  the  basic  principles  of  the  Charter  we 
shall  have  achieved  a  great  success    We  shall  have 
marked  a  milestone  in  the  development  ot  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  truly  capable  ot 
solving  even  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  world  today.    We  might  well  hope  that 
this  example  will  encourage  in  the  future  the  refer- 
ence of  other  similar  problems  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  solution  when  efforts  through  bilateral 
or  other  narrower  means  of  negotiation  fail.    Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  pointed  out  in  his  address 
to  this  Assembly  on  September  21 :  "The  develop- 
ment of  this  precedent  might  well  assist  the  settle- 
ment of  various  other  political  problems  by  special 
agreements,  in  advance,  to  accept  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 

1  Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Nov.  18,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 
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Council,  or  in  legal  questions,  the  determination  c 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Through  sue 
advance  agreement  additional  services  can  an 
should  be  rendered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Gel 
eral  Assembly  and  other  organs  of  the  Unitt 
Nations." 


ia 

wi 
itic. 
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Work  of  Political  Committee 

The  work  of  the  Political  Committee  in  reachii 

the  recommended  solution  of  this  problem  has  n 

been  easy.    The  draft  resolution  which  Commit! 

I  has  presented  to  us  is  an  outstanding  example . 

the  good  results  of  extensive  study,  discussion,  ai 

argument  and,  above  all,  of  consultation  and  a 

commodation.    I  am  sure  that  the  terms  of 

draft  resolution  do  not  conform  in  all  respects 

the  individual  views  of  any  single  delegate 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Assembly  s  consid 

ation  of  this  problem,  we  have  heard  many  van 

and  conflicting  points  of  view  expressed.     X  et,  - 

a  result  of  persistence,  patience,  and  good  will,  tj 

First  Committee  has  been  able  to  reach  a  solutu 

which  has  been  supported  by  49  delegations. 

With  respect  to  Libya,  my  government  is  hapj 

to  support  the  recommendation  that  this  terntcj 

become  a  united  and  independent  state,  and 

look  forward  to  welcoming  it  in  the  near  future  i 

a  member  of  this  organization.    It  is  the  view 

my  government  that  the  provisions  ot  the  drl 

resolution  will  achieve  the  independence  ot  LA] 

within  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  an  orde, 

fashion  under  the  continuing  responsibility  ot  I 

United  Nations.     The  terms   of  the  resolutu 

furthermore,  ensure  that  the  form  of  the  Libl 

state  and  the  constitution  of  its  government  si 

be  determined  by  the  people  themselves.    1  hus 

Assembly  will  fully  respect  the  right  of  selt-de 

mination  of  the  Libyan  people. 
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Italian  Somaliland 

The  Committee  was  also  able  to  reach  full  agree- 
ment on  the  principle  that  Italian  Somaliland 
should  become  an  independent  sovereign  state. 
However,  with  respect  to  this  territory  it  has  been 
igreed  that  a  10-year  period  of  trusteeship  will  be 
required  for  the  development  of  full  self-govern- 
nent  and  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Committee's  recommendation  that 
-taly  administer  the  territory  during  this  trustee- 
hip  period  is  a  solution  which  will  insure  the 
•apid  progress  of  the  people  of  Italian  Somaliland 
oward  independence.  We  believe  that  Italy  is 
veil-equipped  to  provide  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance which  the  people  of  Italian  Somaliland  need 

0  help  them  during  the  trusteeship  period.  The 
Committee  has  received  the  formal  assurances  of 
he  Italian  Government  of  its  willingness  to  as- 
ume  this  responsibility  and  to  administer  the  ter- 
itory  under  the  trusteeship  system  in  full  con- 
ormity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  I 
hould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  for- 
mally that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  complete  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  good 
rill  of  the  democratic  government  of  Italy  in  un- 
ertaking  this  difficult  task.  We  are  confident, 
loreover,  that  Italy  will  loyally  fulfill  its  obliga- 
10ns  to  the  people  of  Italian  Somaliland  in  such 

way  that  they  need  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  re- 
lrn  of  an  Italian  administration  to  their  country, 
lather,  they  may  expect  the  Government  and  the 
eople  of  democratic  Italy  to  work  with  them  and 
elp  them  in  a  spirit  of  close  friendship  and  col- 
horation. 

Provision  for  representatives  of  Egypt,  Colom- 
ia,  and  the  Philippines  to  assist  the  Italian  admin- 
'tration,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  in  the 

usteeship  agreement  of  constitutional  principles 
aaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

rritory,  should  further  reassure  the  people  of 
;  alian  Somaliland.  This  recommendation  of  the 
eneral  Assembly  provides  every  possible  safe- 
jiard  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  inter- 
ns during  the  trusteeship  period  by  taking  cog- 
jzance  of  the  principles  suggested  in  the  Annex- 
•e  presented  by  the  distinguished  delegate  from 
jidia.  The  Trusteeship  Council  will  insure  that 
,om  the  very  start  of  the  trusteeship  period  there 

1  all  be  constitutional  guaranties  of  human  rights 
(id  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  of  the  inhabi- 
jnts  of  Italian  Somaliland.  Moreover,  from  the 
fry  beginning  of  the  trusteeship  there  will  be  in- 
jttutions  designed  to  insure  the  inauguration,  de- 
flopment,  and  subsequent  establishment  of  full 
;!  If -government. 

Member  5,    7949 


Eritrea 

My  delegation  has  been  disappointed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Political  Committee  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  definitive  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
position of  Eritrea.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  36  other  delegations  besides  my 
own  supported  the  provision  for  the  incorporation 
of  all  Eritrea  except  the  western  Province  into 
Ethiopia.  Throughout  the  discussions  in  the 
present  session  a  very  large  degree  of  agreement, 
almost  of  unanimity,  has  been  manifest  in  favor 
of  recognition  of  Ethiopia's  just  claims.  Many 
delegations  have  referred  to  Ethiopia's  ethnic  and 
historic  ties  with  Eritrea,  its  general  affinity  with 
the  people  of  Eritrea,  and  its  pressing  economic 
needs.  These  delegations  merely  differed  on  the 
extent  to  which  Ethiopia's  rights  and  claims 
should  be  satisfied. 

The  United  States  Government  has  long  been 
convinced  that  the  people  of  all  but  the  western 
Province  of  Eritrea  desire  reunion  with  Ethiopia, 
and  my  delegation  has  strongly  advocated  such  a 
solution  for  this  problem.     In  view  of  the  appar- 
ent desire  for  separate  independence  expressed  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eritrea  who  appeared  before  the  Political  Com- 
mittee, my  delegation  joined  with  others  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  compromise  formula  some- 
where between  independence  and  full  union  with 
Ethiopia.     We  envisaged  the  initial  establishment 
of  some  form  of  federation  which,  while  uniting 
the  territory  with  Ethiopia  as  far  as  essential  com- 
mon interests  are  concerned,  would  still  retain  for 
the  people  of  Eritrea  a  very  large  measure  of  au- 
tonomy with  respect  to  local  problems  and  inter- 
ests.   After  a  5-year  "trial"  period,  the  people 
themselves    would    have    had    an    opportunity 
through  a  plebiscite  to  determine  whether  to  con- 
tinue that  arrangement,  to  secede  or  to  unite  more 
closely    with    Ethiopia.     Unfortunately,    neither 
this  nor  other  attempts  at  reaching  a  compromise 
solution  seemed  to  achieve  the  necessary  support. 
My  delegation  regrets,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do, 
that  the  question  of  the  final  disposal  of  Eritrea 
must  again  be  postponed.     The  very  extensive  de- 
bate in  the  Subcommittee  and  in  the  Committee 
has,  however,  convinced  many  delegations  that  the 
facts  of  the  situation  must  be  still  further  clarified 
before  a  solution  can  be  found  capable  of  com- 
manding the  support  of  this  Assembly.     When  it 
became  obvious  that  the  basic  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Committee  precluded  reaching  a  solu- 
tion, we  agreed  that  only  through  further  study  of 
the  problem  and  through  a  new  and  objective 
analysis  of  the  facts  could  the  General  Assembly 
find  a  solution  which  could  be  accepted  by  the 
necessary  majority  of  its  members.     For  this  rea- 
son we  voted  for  the  Committee's  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  governments  with  no  direct 
interest  in  Eritrea.     We  can  all  trust  this  Com- 
mission to  render  a  report  reflecting  the  actual  sit- 
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uation  in  the  territory  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  will  be  able  finally 
to  resolve  this  problem.  We,  therefore  will  main- 
tain our  support  of  this  part  of  the  Committees 
recommendation. 

Adjustment  of  Boundaries 

As  the  Assembly  is  aware,  we  also  have  before 
us  the  question  of  the  appropriate  adjustment  ot 
the  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  in 
view  of  the  complex  technical  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  lack  of  complete  information  before 
us,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Committee  to 
make  substantive  recommendations  to  the  Assem- 
bly In  order  that  the  Assembly  may  subsequently 
give  consideration  to  this  matter,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  be  studied 
by  the  Interim  Committee,  and  that  a  report  be 
submitted  to  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 


eral Assembly.  My  delegation  agrees  and  hopes  I 
this  resolution  will  receive  the  general  acceptance! 
of  the  Assembly.  .      I 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  more  of  the  As- 
sembly's time  to   discuss  further  this  problem 
which  has  already  consumed  so  much  of  our  ener- 
gies and  about  which  so  much  has  already  been 
said.    In  closing,  however,  I  would  like  to  observe! 
on  behalf  of  my  delegation  that  the  Assembly 
might  well  congratulate  itself  on  a  difficult  joM 
well  done.    We  may  even  hope  that  despite  thd 
complex  and  controversial  aspects  of  this  problem, 
the  resolutions  recommended  by  the  Political  Com- 
mittee will  receive  the  unanimous  approval  ot  tm. 
Assembly.    As  in  the  case  of  our  own  delegation 
such  unanimous  approval  would  not  mean  that  w< 
have  all  succeeded  in  persuading  our  colleague! 
that  our  own  preferred  positions  should  be  ac 
cepted.    It  would  mean  that  we  have  all  joined,  n 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  in  a  cooperative  effort  I 
help  the  General  Assembly  to  discharge  its  nove 
and  important  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 


Resolution  on  the  Disposal  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 


A. 

U.N.  doc  A/1089 
Adopted  Nov.  21,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  1947,  whereby  the  Powers  con- 
cerned have  agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
Colonies  and  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect 

°  Having  taken  note  of  the  report  of  the  Four  Power 
Commission  of  Investigation,  having  heard  spokesmen  of 
organizations  representing  substantial  sections  of  opinion 
in  the  territories  concerned,  and  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories,  the  interests  of  peace  and  security,  the 
views  of  the  interested  Governments  and  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter, 
A.  With  respect  to  Libya,  recommends: 

1.  That  Libya,  comprising  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and 
the  Fezzan,  shall  be  constituted  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign State; 

2  This  independence  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as 
possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1  January  1952; 

3.  That  a  constitution  for  Libya,  including  the  form  of 
the  government,  be  determined  by  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan 
meeting  and  consulting  together  in  a  National  Assembly ; 
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4  That,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  people  of  Lib; 
in  the  formulation  of  the  constitution  and  the  establis 
ment  of  an  independent  government,  there  shall  be 
United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya  appointed  by  t 
General  Assembly  and  a  Council  to  aid  and  advise  him; 

5  The  United  Nations  Commissioner,  in  consultati 
with  the  Council,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary-General 
annual  report  and  such  other  special  reports  as  he  m 
consider  necessary.    To  these  reports  shall  be  added  a 
memorandum  or  document  that  the  United  Nations  C 
missioner  or  a  member  of  the  Council  may  wish  to  brim 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations ;  , 

6.  That   the   Council   shall   consist   of    ten   memb€» 

namely :  t 

(a)  One  representative  nominated  by  the  Governmj 
of  each  of  the  following  countries:  Egypt,  France,  Itj 
Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States! 

America ; 

(b)  One  representative  of  the  people  of  each  of  I 
three  regions  of  Libya   and  one  representative  of 
minorities  in  Libya ; 

7  That  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  shall  appcj 
the'representatives  mentioned  in  6  (b),  after  consultatt 
with  the  administering  Power,  the  representatives  oft 
Governments  mentioned  in  paragraph  6  (a),  leading  I 
sonalities  and  representatives  of  political  parties 
organizations  in  the  territories  concerned; 

8  That,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  the  Un 
Nations  Commissioner  shall  consult  and  be  guided  by* 
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.dvice  of  the  members  of  his  Council,  it  being  understood 
hat  he  may  call  upon  different  members  to  advise  him 
q  respect  of  different  regions  or  different  subjects ; 

9.  That  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  may  offer 
uggestions  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Economic  and 
locial  Council  and  to  the  Secretary-General  as  to  the 
leasures  that  the  United  Nations  might  adopt  during  the 
ransitional  period  regarding  the  economic  and  social 
roblems  of  Libya ; 

10.  That  the  administering  Powers  in  co-operation  with 
tie  Commissioner: 

(a)  Initiate  immediately  all  necessary  steps  for  the 
ransfer  of  power  to  a  duly  constituted  independent 
rovernment; 

(b)  Administer  the  territories  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
lg  in  the  establishment  of  Libyan  unity  and  independence, 
o-operate  in  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions 
nd  co-ordinate  their  activities  to  this  end ; 

(c)  Make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
le  steps  taken  to  implement  these  recommendations ; 

11.  That  upon  its  establishment  as  an  independent  State, 
ibya  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
ith  Article  4  of  the  Charter. 

.  With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland,  recommends: 

1.  That  Italian  Somaliland  shall  be  an  independent  sov- 
:eign  State; 

2.  This  independence  shall  become  effective  at  the  end 
C  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Trustee- 
lip  Agreement  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  During  the  period  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  Italian 
omaliland  shall  be  placed  under  the  International  Trus- 
;eship  System  with  Italy  as  the  Administering  Authority ; 

4.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  be  aided  and 
ivised  by  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  representa- 
ves  of  the  following  States:  Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the 
hilippines.  The  headquarters  of  the  Advisory  Council 
mil  be  Mogadiscio.  The  precise  terms  of  reference  of 
jie  Advisory  Council  shall  be  determined  in  the  Trustee- 
lip  Agreement  and  shall  include  a  provision  whereby  the 
rusteeship  Council  shall  invite  the  States  members  of 
te  Advisory  Council,  if  they  are  not  members  of  the 
jrusteeship  Council,  to  participate  without  vote  in  the 
jibates  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  any  question  re- 

|  ting  to  this  territory ; 

5.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  negotiate  with  the 
jimiuistering  Authority  the  draft  of  a  Trusteeship  Agree- 
jent  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  if  possible 
jiring  the  present  session,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
|  e  fifth  regular  session  ; 

6.  That  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  shall  include  an 
imex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitutional  princi- 
|.es  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somali- 

nd  and  providing  for  institutions  designed  to  ensure  the 
auguration,  development  and  subsequent  establishment 

J  full  self-government ; 

1 7.  That  in  the  drafting  of  this  declaration  the  Trustee- 


ship Council  and  the  Administering  Authority  be  guided  by 
the  annexed  text  proposed  by  the  Indian  delegation ; 

8.  That  Italy  be  invited  to  undertake  provisional  ad- 
ministration of  the  territory. 

(a)  At  a  time  and  pursuant  to  arrangements  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  administration  agreed  upon  between 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  after  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  Italy  have  negotiated  the  Trusteeship 
agreement ; 

(b)  On  condition  that  Italy  gives  an  undertaking  to 
administer  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  relating  to  the  International  Trusteeship 
System  and  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  pending  ap- 
proval by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  the  territory; 

9.  That  the  Advisory  Council  shall  commence  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions  when  the  Italian  Government 
begins  its  provisional  administration. 

C.  With  respect  to  Eritrea,  recommends: 

1.  That  a  Commission  consisting  of  representatives  of 
not  more  than  five  Member  States,  as  follows:  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  be  established  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  wishes 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eritrea,  to  examine  the  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  Eritrea  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  General 
Assembly  together  with  such  proposal  or  proposals  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Eritrea ; 

2.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  the  Commission 
shall  ascertain  all  the  relevant  facts  including  written  or 
oral  information  from  the  present  administering  Power, 
from  representatives  of  the  population  of  the  territory, 
including  minorities,  from  Governments  and  from  such 
organizations  and  individuals  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
In  particular,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  account : 

(a)  The  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eritrea,  including  the  views  of  the  various  racial,  relig- 
ious and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of  the  territory 
and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government ; 

(b)  The  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East  Africa; 

(c)  The  rights  and  claims  of  Ethiopia  based  on  geo- 
graphical, historical,  ethnic  or  economic  reasons,  including 
in  particular  Ethiopia's  legitimate  need  for  adequate  ac- 
cess to  the  sea ; 

3.  In  considering  its  proposals  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  various  suggestions  for  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea  submitted  during  the  fourth  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  The  Commission  shall  assemble  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  travel 
to  Eritrea  and  may  visit  such  other  places  as  in  its  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 
The  Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Its  report  and  proposal  or  proposals  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  15  June  1950 
for  distribution  to  Member  States  so  as  to  enable  final  con- 
sideration during  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.     The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly  shall  consider  the  report  and  proposal,  or  pro- 
posals, of  the  Commission  and  report,  with  conclusions,  to 
the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

D.  With  respect  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the  necessary 
facilities  from  the  competent  authorities  of  each  of  the 
States  in  whose  territory  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission for  Eritrea  to  meet  or  travel ; 

2.  Authorises  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with 
established  practice, 

(a)  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  an  appropriate  re- 
muneration to  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya ; 

(b)  To  reimburse  the  travelling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  Libya,  of  one 
representative  from  each  Government  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Somaliland,  and  of  one  represent- 
ative and  one  alternate  from  each  Government  represented 
on  the  Commission  for  Eritrea ; 

(c)  To  assign  to  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in 
Libya,  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  Somaliland,  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea  such  staff  and 
to  provide  such  facilities  as  the  Secretary-General  may 
consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  present 
resolution. 


ANNEXURE 

Text  Proposed 

by  the  Delegation  of  India 

(See  section  B,  paragraph  7) 
The  following  constitution  shall  be  annexed  to  and  form 
part  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  any  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  that  may  be  placed  under  the  International 
Trusteeship  System : 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall  be  vested 
in  its  people  and  shall  be  exercised  on  their  behalf  by  the 
authorities  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  herein. 

2.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall 
be  exercised  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

3.  To  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  the 
Administrator  shall  appoint  a  Council  consisting  of  five 
representatives  of  the  principal  political  parties  or  organi- 
zations in  the  Trust  Territory. 

4.  In  matters  relating  to  defence  and  foreign  affairs, 


the  Administrator  shall  be  responsible  to  and  carry  ouj 
the  directions  of  the  United  Nations  acting  through  itl 
appropriate  organs.  In  all  other  matters,  the  AdminisJ 
trator  shall  consult  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  nil 
Council. 

5.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  sha 
normally  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  with  thl 
consent  of  his  Council  enlarged  by  such  additional  repnj 
sentatives  of  the  people  as  the  Administrator  may  summo  1 
for  the  purpose.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Ac 
ministrator  may,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Unite, 
Nations  acting  through  its  appropriate  organs,  make  an  I 
promulgate  such  ordinances  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  circun  I 
stances  demand. 

6.  The  judicial  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  sha 
be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  and  courts  subordinal 
thereto.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  a] 
pointed  by  the  Administrator  but  shall  hold  oflice  durir 
good  behaviour  and  shall  not  be  removable  except  wit ' 
the  consent  of  the  United  Nations  acting  through  i]J 
appropriate  organs. 

7.  All  the  authorities  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall,  ij 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions,  respect  humq 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distin^ 
tion  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

8.  The  United  Nations,  acting  through  its  appropria 
organs  may : 

(a)  Make  rules  to  supplement  this  constitution; 

(b)  Review  the  administration  periodically  and  amer 
this  constitution  so  as  to  establish  the  Trust  Territo'* 
as  an  independent  State  within  a  period  not  exceedr 

five  years. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly,  to  assist  it  in  making  the  a 
pointment  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Liby 

Decides  that  a  Committee  composed  of: 

the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  of  the  Vic 
Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly  (Brazil  and  Pa 
istan),  the  Chairman  of  the 

First  Committee,   and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad  ff 
Political  Committee  shall   nominate  a   candidate  or, 
no  agreement  can  be  reached,  three  candidates. 

C. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  its  recommendations  regarding  the  d 
posal  of  the  former  Italian  colonies, 

Calls  upon  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  A 
sembly  to  study  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  delin 
the  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  so  f 
as  they  are  not  already  fixed  by  international  agreemei 
and  report  with  conclusions  to  the  fifth  regular  sessi-- 
of  the  General  Assembly. 
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fHE  PROBLEM 


The  Arab  refugees — nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
nillion  men,  women  and  children — are  the  symbol 
)f  the  paramount  political  issue  in  the  Near  East. 
rheir  plight  is  the  aftermath  of  an  armed  struggle 
)etween  Arabs  and  Israelis,  a  struggle  marked  by 
i  truce  that  was  broken  and  an  armistice  from 
vhich  a  peace  settlement  has  not  emerged. 

Before  the  hostilities  in  Palestine  these  families 
ived  in  that  section  of  Palestine  on  the  Israeli  side 
»f  the  present  armistice  lines.  Abandoning  their 
lomes  and  villages,  their  fields  and  orange  groves, 
heir  shops  and  benches,  they  fled  to  nearby  Arab 
ands.  Tens  of  thousands  are  in  temporary 
amps ;  some  are  in  caves ;  the  majority  have  found 
helter  in  Arab  towns  and  villages,  in  mosques, 
:hurches,  monasteries,  schools  and  abandoned 
mildings.  Some  seventeen  thousand  Jewish  refu- 
ses, too,  fled  from  their  homes  in  and  around 
erusalem  and  territories  on  the  Arab  side  of  the 
rmistice  lines.  They  entered  into  Israel  where 
lost  of  them  have  now  been  absorbed. 

The  worsening  plight  of  the  refugees  as  an 
bstacle  to  peace  in  Palestine  prompted  the  General 
tssembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  November  1948 
3  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  funds  to 
rovide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  refu- 
ees.1  This  emergency  relief  programme  was 
stablished  with  great  dispatch.  Governments 
ontributed  in  the  hope  that  conciliation  would 


Editor's  note  :  The  report  of  the  Survey  Mission  was 
|gned  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  Nov.  6,  1949,  by  Gordon  R. 
ilapp,  Chairman;  H.  Cemil  Gokgen,  Deputy  Chairman; 
irik  Labonne,  Deputy  Chairman ;  and  Desmond  Morton, 
jeputy  Chairman.  The  appendices  of  the  report,  not 
•mted  here,  include  the  following:  Cost  of  Programme; 
nalysis  of  refugees  and  relief  recipients;  Illustrative 
itline  of  works  projects;  and  Terms  of  reference. 


Thirty-three  Governments  made  voluntary  contribu- 
(^ns  amounting  to  $32  million,  and  the  United  Nations 
tablished  an  emergency  organization,  the  United 
iations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees,  with  Stanton 
jnffis,  then  American  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  as  its  di- 
I'ctor.    The  Unrpb  purchased  and  scheduled  materials 
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produce  peace  and  lay  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  refugees. 

On  11  December  1948  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  stating: 

".  .  .  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for 
the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to  return  .  .  ." 

The  same  resolution  established  a  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  outstanding  differences  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Saudi- Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  Yemen. 

No  settlement  has  been  reached. 

The  Arab  refugees  have  not  been  able  to  return 
to  their  homes  because  Israel  will  not  admit  them. 
Israel  has  to  date  offered  to  repatriate  only  100,000, 
and  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  peace  settlement  of 
all  other  issues. 

The  Arab  refugees  have  not  been  able  to  gain  a 
livelihood  in  the  Arab  lands  where  they  are  because 
there  is  insufficient  opportunity  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  Arab  refugees  have  not  received  compensa- 
tion for  the  property  they  abandoned,  nor  have  the 
Jewish  refugees  in  their  turn. 

The  refugees  are  still  on  relief. 

United  Nations  funds  so  far  subscribed  for  the 
feeding  of  refugees  will  not  last  through  the 
winter. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Palestine  Refugees 

Their  number. — No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
refugees  there  are.  After  considering  all  avail- 
able information,  the  Economic  Survey  Mission 
estimates  that  the  total  number  of  refugees  does 


and  supplies,  and  through  contracts  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  supplied  the 
refugees  with  food,  shelter,  and  other  services.  Many 
other  charitable,  religious,  and  social  agencies  assisted  in 
substantial  ways. 
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not  exceed  774,000,  including  48,000  in  Israel,  of 
whom  17,000  are  Jews.  Of  this  774,000  it  is  esti- 
mated that  147,000  are  self-supporting  or  other- 
wise provided  for.  This  leaves  627,000  refugees 
at  present  dependent  upon  United  Nations  relief. 
In  addition,  the  Mission  recommends  the  inclusion 
of  some  25,000  Arabs  who,  though  living  m  their 
original  homes  in  Arab  territory,  are  destitute 
through  being  separated  from  their  lands  by  the 
Armistice  Agreements.  This  would  bring  the 
total  figure  of  persons  who  are  eligible  for  relief 
from  the  United  Nations  to  652,000. 

Their  location.— Where  did  the  refugees  go 
when  they  left  their  homes  ?  About  70,000  crossed 
the  Jordan  River  to  the  east  and  are  now  m  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  About  97,000  fled 
into  Lebanon,  just  north  of  Galilee.  Some  75,000 
are  clustered  near  the  south  and  western  bound- 
aries of  Syria,  and  in  and  around  Damascus  and 
other  towns.  About  200,000  are  crowded  into  the 
tiny  coastal  desert  area  called  the  Gaza  strip,  at 
present  held  by  Egypt.  About  280,000  are  m  that 
part  of  Palestine  not  occupied  by  Israel— west  of 
the  Jordan— from  Jenin  in  the  north  to  Jericho 
and  the  Arab  portion  of  Jerusalem  and  on  beyond 
to  Bethlehem  in  the  south.  About  4,000  crossed 
the  desert  to  Baghdad  in  Iraq,  far  to  the  east.  In 
addition,  some  31,000  Arabs  and  17,000  Jews, 
classed  as  refugees  by  the  international  relief  agen- 
cies, are  in  Israel. 

The  influx  of  these  destitute  families  into  al- 
ready crowded  areas,  notably  Arab  Palestine,  the 
Gaza  strip  and  the  western  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan,  has  aggravated  the  already  depressed 
standard  of  life  in  these  regions.  This  may  help 
to  account  for  the  940.000  rations  now  issued  daily, 
as  against  the  652,000  recommended  in  this  report. 
Their  effect  on  local  resources. — The  effects  of 
the  influx  of  the  refugees  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Arab  States  can  be  suggested  by  comparing  the 
numbers  of  refugees  to  the  total  population  of  the 
areas  where  they  are  now  chiefly  concentrated. 

The  population  of  the  Gaza  strip,  before  the 
Arab-Israeli  hostilities,  was  about  70,000.  Refu- 
gees have  swelled  the  population  to  about  270,000 
in  an  area  of  less  than  150  square  miles.  Gaza  is 
now  cut  off  by  the  armistice  lines  from  its  normal 
trade  area;  most  of  the  farmlands  normally  tilled 
by  the  villagers  in  the  Gaza  strip  are  now  inacces- 
sible to  them,  because  the  armistice  line  separates 
the  farmer  from  his  land.  He  can  see  his  land 
across  the  line,  but  he  enters  upon  it  to  tend  his 
orange  groves  or  harvest  his  crop  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

Arab  Palestine,  that  portion  of  eastern  Palestine 
not  occupied  by  Israeli  troops,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  460,000  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  To  this  has  been  added  about  280,000 
refugees,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent. 
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The  refugees  were  able  to  bring  few  assets  with  | 
them,  and  many  of  those  who  did  have  since  used  I 
them  up.  They  claimed  and,  in  general,  received  I 
the  help  of  the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Fori 
the  first  few  months  the  Governments  of  the  Arab! 
States  where  the  Palestine  Arabs  sought  refuge  I 
provided  relief  as  best  they  could.  Nor  have  their  I 
efforts  ceased  since  the  United  Nations  relief  proj 
gramme  started.  Of  the  $32  million  provided  by 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  relief,  $6 
million  is  credited  to  the  Arab  States. 

An  addition  to  the  population,  similar  to  that 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of 
the  influx  of  refugees,  would  imply,  if  occurring  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  an  addition  of  3y2  millior. 
people,  if  occurring  to  the  United  States  of  Amer-,| 
ica  about  10  million,  if  to  France  nearly  3  million. 
The  refugees'  dilemma.— Why  don't  the  refugees ; 
return  to  their  homes  and  solve  their  own  problem  \i 
That  is  what  the  great  majority  of  them  want  to] 
do.    They  believe  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice 
they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes 
their  farms  and  villages,  and  the  coastal  cities  o;;j 
Haifa  and  Jaffa  whence  many  of  them  came. 

They  are  encouraged  to  believe  this  remedy  opei 
to  them  because  the  General  Assembly  of  th« 
United  Nations  said  so  in  its  resolution  of  11  De 
cember  1948.  For  purely  psychological  reasons 
easily  understandable,  the  refugees  set  great  stor; 
by  the  assurance  contained  in  this  resolution.  Mos 
men  in  their  position,  given  a  choice  between  work 
ing  in  a  foreign  land  or  returning  to  their  home 
and  to  conditions  understood  and  experienced  f  roil 
youth,  would  strain  towards  their  homes,  even  wer 
they  told  that,  in  their  absence,  conditions  had  & 
changed  that  they  would  never  be  happy  ther 
again.  They  would  be  reluctant  to  believe  ll 
They  would  suspect  a  trap  to  hold  them  in  exil 
until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  return.  Even  l 
they  were  told  their  houses  had  been  destroyec 
they  would  still  claim  that  the  land  remainec 
This  seems  a  final  argument  to  farm  people.      _ 

But,  the  repatriation  of  Arab  refugees  require 
political  decisions  outside  the  competence  of  th 
Economic  Survey  Mission. 

Why  don't  the  refugees  go  somewhere  else 
Why  iiot  resettle  them  in  less  congested  lands? 
There  are  several  reasons.  The  refugees  do  n< 
take  kindlv  to  moving  again— unless  it  be  a  retur. 
to  their  homes,  a  prospect  they  cling  to  because  ( 
the  General  Assembly's  resolution.  Moreove 
the  Arab  Governments  have  made  it  clear  to  tl. 
Mission  that  they  feel  bound  to  respect  the  wit 
of  the  refugees.  'Resettlement  of  the  refugees  ou 
side  of  Palestine  is  a  political  issue  poised  again 
the  issues  of  repatriation,  compensation  of  tl 
refugees  and  a  final  territorial  settlemen 
Finally,  less  congested  lands  are  not  available  fj 
the  settlement  of  additional  population  until  muj 
money  has  been  spent  and  work  done  to  make  tl 
land  suitable  for  cultivation  or  for  industrial  d 
velopment. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  only  immediate  con- 
structive step  in  sight  is  to  give  the  refugees  an 
opportunity  to  work  where  they  now  are. 

'rospects  for  Employment 

Direct  consultations  between  the  Economic  Sur- 
rey Mission  and  Near  Eastern  Governments  estab- 
lished that  Governments  were  ready  to  support  the 
principle  of  trying  to  find  gainful  employment 
For  the  refugees  in  place  of  relief.  The  Govern- 
nents  of  Iraq  and  Israel  had  already  begun  to  de- 
velop this  idea  in  practice.  The  Government  of 
?yria  had  recently  passed  a  decree  granting  refu- 
gees equal  rights  with  Syrians  to  be  employed  in 
hat  country.  The  Government  of  Jordan  al- 
ready had  plans  under  active  consideration  with 
he  same  objects  in  view  and  has  already  offered  to 
'rant  a  Jordan  passport  to  any  Palestine  refugee 
ipplying  for  one. 

All  Governments  gave  their  assent  to  a  visit  by 
he  technical  experts  attached  to  the  Mission  for 
he  purpose  of  examining,  in  collaboration  with 
he  experts  of  the  Governments  concerned,  existing 
>r  additional  projects  of  a  local  nature  which 
night  afford  a  further  opportunity  for  employing 
efugee  labour. 

Conditions  differ  in  each  country.  Egypt  offers 
10  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  refugee 
ibour,  save  in  the  Gaza  strip.  Ample  labour  for 
he  great  works  already  planned  by  the  Egyptian 
rovernment  for  the  development  of  the  land  of 
jgypt  is  immediately  available  from  the  ranks  of 
Egyptian  unemployed.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
wn  works  might  usefully  be  undertaken  in  the 
raza  strip.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  con- 
ested  area.  Possible  relief  works  in  this  small 
rea  can  employ  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
ie  refugees  accumulated  there,  but  soil  and  water 
observation  projects,  important  in  their  effects 
nd  value,  can  provide  useful  work  for  some.  The 
Iission  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  the  refugees 
l  the  Gaza  area  will  not  be  solved,  save  by  per- 
titting  the  excess  to  farm  their  adjacent  lands 
rom  which  they  are  now  cut  off  by  the  armistice 
nes,  or  to  move  to  other  regions  where  more  work 
pportunities  may  be  open  to  them. 

In  Jordan,  relief  works  are  envisaged  which 
rould  soon  absorb  more  than  the  breadwinners 
mong  the  70,000  refugees  actually  in  Jordan  terr- 
itory. The  Economic  Survey  Mission  has  learned 
ith  satisfaction  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
i  the  United  Kingdom  has  already  made  to  the 
overnment  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
a  interest-free  loan  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  This 
an  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Jordan  Government 
i  development  projects  considered  by  the  Jordan 
overnment  to  be  of  value  to  their  country  and 
1  the  benefit  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 


The  Economic  Survey  Mission  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  two  Governments  concerned  will  find  it 
possible  to  begin  work  at  an  early  date. 

The  Governments  of  Iraq  and  Israel  are  both  en- 
gaged in  finding  work  for  the  relatively  small 
number  of  refugees  within  their  territories,  and 
advised  the  Mission  that  they  do  not  immediately 
need  external  assistance  to  this  end. 

In  Syria  and  Lebanon  work  projects  are  avail- 
able, if  means  can  be  found  to  finance  them,  which 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  solution  of  the 
immediate  problem  of  finding  gainful  employment 
in  lieu  of  relief. 

The  execution  of  such  works  projects,  leading 
to  improvements  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  undertaken,  is  bound  to 
have  a  dynamic  and  cumulatively  beneficial  effect 
on  the  whole  situation.  It  will  gain  time  during 
which  it  may  be  hoped  substantial  progress  will  be 
made  towards  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
political  issues  by  the  agencies  entrusted  with  that 
task. 

Many  of  the  small  works  projects  envisaged  in 
the  public  works  programme  for  the  employment 
of  refugees,  as  noted  in  Appendix  C,  can  be  the 
prelude  to  larger  developments.  For  the  immedi- 
ate future,  the  refugees  are  viewed  as  a  reservoir 
of  idle  manpower ;  of  greater  service  to  themselves 
and  to  the  lands  giving  them  asylum,  if  given 
work.  The  administration  of  the  relief  and  pub- 
lic works  programme  for  refugees,  brought  to- 
gether under  the  initiative  of  one  agency,  can,  in 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission,  become  a  contributing  factor  for  peace 
and  economic  stability  in  the  Near  East. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  MISSION 

In  these  circumstances  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ciliation Commission  for  Palestine  established  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission  on  23  August  1949 : 

".  .  .  to  examine  the  economic  situation  in  the 
countries  affected  by  the  recent  hostilities,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  for 
an  integrated  programme: 

(a)  to  enable  the  Governments  concerned  to 
further  such  measures  and  development  pro- 
grammes as  are  required  to  overcome  economic  dis- 
locations created  by  the  hostilities; 

(b)  to  facilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement 
and  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  refu- 
gees and  the  payment  of  compensation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  eleven  of  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  of  11  December  1948,  in 
order  to  reintegrate  the  refugees  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  area  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  within  a 
minimum  period  of  time  ; 

(c)  to  promote  economic  conditions  conducive 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area." 
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The  Economic   Survey  Mission  assembled   at 
Lausanne  on  8  September  1949,  where  it  received 
its  terms  of  reference  from  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission and  met  with  each  of  the  delegations  rep- 
resenting   the    Governments    of    Egypt,    Israel, 
Jordan  and  Lebanon.    The  Mission  proceeded  to 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  it  began  its  work  in  the 
Near  East  on  12  September  1949.    The  heads  of 
the  Mission  have  discussed  the  problems  covered 
in  its  terms  of  reference  with  the  members  of  the 
Governments  in  Alexandria,  Egypt;   Baghdad, 
Iraq-  Tel-Aviv,  Israel;  Amman,  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan;  Beirut,  Lebanon;  and  Damascus, 
Syria.    The  experts  attached  to  the  Mission  have 
studied  in  the  field  the  problem  of  the  refugees,  the 
economy  of  the  areas  in  which  the  refugees  are 
now  centered,  and,  in  extensive  discussions  with 
technical  committees  established  by  most  of  the 
above   Governments,   have   considered   measures 
which  might  remedy  the  "economic  dislocations 
created  by  the  hostilities". 

INTERIM  FINDINGS 

As  a  result  of  the  Mission's  studies,  discussions 
with  Governments  and  investigations  in  the  field, 
the  Mission  finds  that : 

1  The  refugees  themselves  are  the  most  serious 
manifestation  of  "economic  dislocation"  created  by 
the  Arab-Israeli  hostilities.  The  refugees  repre- 
sent about  7  per  cent  of  the  population  m  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  sought  refuge.  About  b5 
per  cent  of  the  refugees  fled  to  Arab  Palestine  and 
Gaza,  almost  doubling  the  population.  Resolution 
of  the  demoralizing,  unproductive  and  costly  pro- 
lem  of  the  refugees  is  the  most  immediate  require- 
ment "conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  area".  .,-.■% 

2.  The  continuing  political  stalemate  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  pre- 
cludes any  early  solution  of  the  refugee  problem 
by  means  of  repatriation  or  large  scale  resettle- 
ment. _    .       .    xr    ,  • 

3  The  relief  supplied  by  the  United  JNations 
Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Unrpr)  ,  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(Unicef),  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Who)  ,  and  the  many  local  and  foreign  voluntary 
agencies  of  charity  operating  in  the  Near  East  has 
averted  a  worse  calamity.  Were  all  direct  relief 
to  be  cut  off  now,  many  refugees  would  face  a 
winter  of  disease  and  starvation.  Were  chanty 
alone  to  be  provided  for  another  year,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  take  constructive  mea- 
sures later.  Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  direct  re- 
lief provided  through  United  Nations  funds  should 
be  stringently  cut  within  the  next  two  months. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  however  commendable  it 
may  be  to  extend  international  charity  to  the  needy, 
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rations  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  justifiable! 
within  the  original  intentions  of  the  General  As- 1 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  and  are! 
being  issued.  .       I 

4.  Work  in  place  of  relief  cannot  be  provided 
immediately  for  all.    One  thing,  however,  is  clear.! 
Rather  than  remain  objects  of  charity,  the  refugees] 
who  are  idle  must  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  I 
work  where  they  are  now ;  work  which  would  in-  j 
crease  the  productive  capacity  of  the  countries  ml 
which  they  have  found  refuge.     Until  such  work] 
has  been  found,  those  refugees  who  are  idle  must 
remain  a  burden  upon  others,  the  United  Nations 
charitable  societies  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, or  the  countries  in  which  the  refugees  no^l 
find  themselves. 

5.  Useful,  gainful  employment  can,  however,  b<  J 
found  for  all  the  refugees  able  and  willing  to  work 
There  are  many  potential  opportunities  for  usef u 
and  productive  work  to  improve  and  reclaim  th 
land,    increase    the   supply    and    use    of    water 
strengthen  and  extend  road  systems  and  improv 
sanitation  and  shelter.     Suitable  employment  fo  j 
the  refugees  can  be  provided  in  many  places,  espej 
cially  in  Jordan  and  Arab  Palestine,  where  near!  i 
half  the  refugees  are  located. 

6.  This  and  other  similar  work  could  begin  a 
soon  as  funds  can  be  found  to  finance  it.  But  th  I 
resources  of  the  Arab  countries  sheltering  most  oj 
the  refugees  are  inadequate  to  cope  unaided  wit 
the  present  cost  of  emergency  relief  alone,  muc 
less  to  finance  the  cost  of  putting  the  refugees  I 
work.  Money  for  this  purpose  must  be  foun 
from  outside  sources. 

7.  The  inability  of  the  refugees  rapidly  to  fin 
for  themselves  gainful  employment  in  the  Ara 
countries  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  need  for  develop 
ment  of  the  unused  resources  of  the  Near  Eas 
where  lack  of  available  capital  is  responsible  f< 
much  idle  manpower.  This  is  a  task  for  the  Nei 
Eastern  Governments  to  do  in  their  own  way,  ar 
in  due  course,  with  the  help  of  competent  couns 
and  substantial  financial  credits. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  the  Economic  Su- 
vey  Mission  makes  the  following  recommend- 

tions. 

1  The  emergency  relief  for  refugees  mao 
possible  by  voluntary  contributions  from  Memb* 
Governments  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  co- 
tinued  through  the  winter  months,  and  until  L 
April  1950,  under  the  present  Unrpr  syster; 
the  present  minimum  ration  should  not  be  i- 
duced,  but  the  number  of  rations  issued  should  3 
reduced  by  1  January  1950  from  the  present  ratal 
940,000  to  652,000.  This  would  cost  $5.5  millu 
for  the  three  months  beginning  1  January  19.'. 
Thereafter,  further  reductions  should  take  pl| 
as  men  become  employed  in  gainful  labour  a* 
thus  become  ineligible  for  direct  relief. 
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2.  A  programme  of  public  works,  calculated  to 
mprove  the  productivity  of  the  area,  and  such 
continuing  relief  as  will  be  needed  should  be  or- 
ganized as  an  integrated  operation,  in  co-opera- 
ion  with  the  Governments  of  the  countries  where 
he  refugees  are  located.  This  programme  should 
)e  planned  and  arrangements  negotiated  with  the 
ippropriate  Near  Eastern  Governments  to  begin 
.  April  1950. 

No  more  rations  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Jnited  Nations  after  31  December  1950,  unless 
•therwise  ordered  by  the  United  Nations  at  the 
ifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  which 
fear  Eastern  Governments  concerned  would  have 
I  opportunity  to  present  appropriate  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  the  agency  handling  direct  relief  on 
ehalf  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  empowered 
o  negotiate  with  Near  Eastern  Governments  for 
he  latter  to  take  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at 
itest  by  31  December  1950,  responsibility  for  the 
laintenance  of  such  refugees  as  may  remain 
rithin  their  territories. 

This  programme  for  the  nine  months  from  April 
hrough  December  1950  would  require  $27  million, 
mich  sum  would  include  such  relief  as  might  be 
eeded. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
inue  the  works  programme  until  30  June  1951 
subject  to  review  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly). 

The  works  programme  for  the  six  months  of 
951  would  require  $21.2  million. 

Of  the  total  of  $53.7  million  for  the  cost  of  re- 
ef and  works  projects  for  the  eighteen  months' 
rogramme,  the  Mission  estimates  that  approxi- 
tately  25  per  cent,  or  $13.3  million,  represents  the 
)st  of  the  necessary  work  materials,  tools  and 
nripment.  The  Mission  considers  that  a  consid- 
:able  proportion  of  this  sum,  perhaps  up  to  one 
alf  in  certain  cases,  might  be  supplied  by  Gov- 
'nments  of  the  countries  in  which  the  refugees 
re  now  concentrated. 

This  would  reduce  the  amount  required  from 
itside  sources  for  eighteen  months  from  1  Janu- 
ry  1950  for  a  programme  of  relief  and  public 
wks  to  approximately  $48  million,  or  an  average 
t  $2.7  million  per  month.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
resent  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  by  the  United 
ations  upon  direct  relief  alone.2 


Should  the  United  Nations  decide  to  bring  about  a 
adual  reduction  from  940,000  rations  per  day  to  652,000 
i  1  April  1950,  through  monthly  reductions  of  100,000, 
ginning  on  1  February  1950,  the  cost  of  the  alteration 

schedule  would  amount  to  $1.2  million.  If  the  United 
ations  should  prefer  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
0,000  rations  per  day,  except  as  affected  by  work  relief, 
roughout  the  calendar  year  1950  and  thus  provide 
a«I-     to  many  thousands  who  are  not  refugees,  the  cost 

this  alteration  in  schedule  would  amount  to  $7  million. 
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3.  An  agency  should  be  established  to  organize 
and,  on  or  after  1  April  1950,  direct  the  pro- 
grammes of  relief  and  public  works  herein  recom- 
mended. As  a  minimum  requirement  to  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  relief  and  works 
programmes,  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  urges 
that: 

(a)  Subject  to  rendering  such  reports  of  its 
activities  and  accounting  for  its  expenditure  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
may  be  required  of  it  and  within  the  policies 
established  in  its  terms  of  reference,  the  agency 
should  have  full  autonomy  and  authority  to 
make  decisions  within  the  sphere  of  activities 
entrusted  to  it,  including  the  selection  of  its 
subordinate  staff  and  the  administration  of 
funds  made  available  to  it. 

(b)  The  agency  should  be  located  in  the  Near 
East. 

(c)  The  personnel  and  assets  of  the  Unrpr 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  new  agency  on  1 
April  1950,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  functions  of  direct  relief  may  be 
directed  by  the  new  agency  in  appropriate  re- 
lation to  the  works  programme. 

(d)  The  agency  should  be  authorized  to  counsel 
with  such  Near  Eastern  Governments  as  may 
so  desire  concerning  measures  to  be  taken  by 
such  Governments  in  preparation  for  the  time 
when  United  Nations  funds  for  relief  and  works 
projects  shall  no  longer  be  available. 


GUIDING  POLICIES  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  PROPOSED  PROGRAMME 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  programme  of  re- 
lief and  public  works  is  four-fold :  It  will  halt  the 
demoralizing  process  of  pauperization,  outcome  of 
a  dole  prolonged;  the  opportunity  to  work  will 
increase  the  practical  alternatives  available  to 
refugees,  and  thereby  encourage  a  more  realistic 
view  of  the  kind  of  future  they  want  and  the  kind 
they  can  achieve;  a  works  programme  properly 
planned  will  add  to  the  productive  economy  of  the 
countries  where  the  refugees  are  located;  the 
chance  to  earn  a  living  will  reduce  the  need  for 
relief  and  bring  its  cost  within  the  ability  of  the 
Near  Eastern  countries  to  meet  without  United 
Nations  assistance. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  work-relief 
programme,  to  be  successful,  must  be  planned  and 
carried  out  in  the  closest  possible  co-operation  with 
Near  Eastern  Governments  concerned.  Specific 
works  projects  should  be  selected  and  planned 
through  negotiation  and  agreement  between  the 
national  Government  and  the  agency  charged  with 
administering  the  programmes.  The  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  programmes  should  devolve  upon  the 
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national  Government  to  the  fullest  degree  possible, 
with  agreement  for  audit,  inspection  and  general 
supervision  by  the  international  agency.  This 
arrangement  will  help  to  strengthen  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  Near  Eastern  Governments  con- 
cerned by  the  responsibility  they  thus  accept  and 
discharge.  In  this  course  lies  the  only  possibility 
that  the  need  for  international  relief  will  pass  and 
that  the  refugees  will  ultimately  be  rehabilitated. 

In  pursuing  this  course  it  will  be  important  to 
remember  that  no  Government  of  the  Near  East, 
or  any  Government  anywhere,  can  indefinitely 
provide  special  benefits  to  a  particular  group, 
transient  in  its  domain,  while  there  is  substantial 
unemployment  among  its  own  nationals.  Negotia- 
tions of  works  programmes  will  have  to  take  this 
into  account. 

The  opportunities  for  employment  on  works 
projects  will  vary  in  quantity  and  duration  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstance.  Where  refugees  are 
unusually  congested,  individuals  may  be  employed 
on  an  alternating  part-time  basis  so  that  more  may 
work.  An  understanding  of  the  value  of  work  as 
a  chance  to  earn  and  restore  self-respect  together 
with  concern  for  the  low  morale  and  debilitated 
condition  of  men  long  idle  and  undernourished 
will  suggest  policy  and  practice. 

The  amount  of  relief  and  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  each  family  or  village  group  should  have 
a  direct  relationship.  The  formula  is  more  work 
and    less    relief.    Humanitarian    considerations 


should  temper  administrative  decisions,  but  th< 
success  of  the  works  relief  programme  will  ineyita 
bly  be  measured  by  the  speed  with  which  direc 
relief  diminishes,  as  men  and  their  families  begii 
to  earn  a  living. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Interna 
tional  Red  Cross  Committee  and  the  America) 
Friends  Service  Committee  have,  hitherto,  b; 
contract  with  the  Unrpr,  distributed  relief  sup 
plies  provided  by  the  Unrpr  from  funds  or  equiv 
alents  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions  col 
lected  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na 
tions  from  Member  countries.  In  addition,  man 
unheralded  charities  have  supplemented  thi 
United  Nations  relief. 

None  of  these  organizations  is  qualified  to  ad 
minister  a  works  renef  programme  or  to  negotiat 
thereon  with  Near  Eastern  Governments.  Sue 
tasks  require  an  agency  of  a  different  kinc 
equipped  to  plan  in  the  field  works  projects  in  er 
gineering  and  agriculture,  and  to  visualize  th 
relationship  between  these  projects  and  the  plat; 
of  each  country  for  its  own  future  developmen 
Moreover,  since  the  results  of  the  work  entaile 
will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  policy  of  th 
agency  organizing  the  distribution  of  food  an 
other  forms  of  direct  relief,  the  Economic  Surve 
Mission  considers  it  imperative  that  the  two  actr 
ities  be  under  the  same  direction.  Since  the  pr« 
gramme  of  works  relief  must  take  precedence  ovi 
that  for  direct  relief,  the  latter  decreasing  as  tl 
former  grows,  the  Economic  Mission  proposes  th* 
supervision  and  control  of  direct  relief  be  a  f  un< 
tion  of  the  agency  undertaking  the  works  reli( 
programme. 


Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and  Territorial  Integrity  of  Greece 


U.N.  doc.  A/1117 

Resolution  adopted  Nov.  19,  1949 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  reports  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  established  by  General 
Assembly  resolution  109  (II)  and  continued  by  General 
Assembly  resolution  193  (III),  including  the  additional 
facts  and  the  recommendations  in  its  supplementary  re- 
port of  10  September  1949,  and  in  particular  its  unani- 
mous conclusions  that : 

(i)  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  continued  to  give  moral 
and  material  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement, 
Albania  being  the  principal  source  of  material  assistance ; 

(ii)  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  support  afforded 
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to  the  guerrillas  from  certain  States  not  bordering  up< 
Greece,  particularly  Romania, 

Having  noted  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Committ 
established  by  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assei 
bly  in  its  resolution  of  29  September  1949 ; 

1.  Considers  that  the  active  assistance  given  to  tl 
Greek  guerrillas  by  Albania  in  particular,  by  Bulgaria  ai 
by  certain  other  States,  including  Romania,  in  disrega: 
of  the  Assembly's  recommendations,  is  contrary  to  tl 
purpose  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  ai 
endangers  peace  in  the  Balkans ; 

2.  Considers  that  further  foreign  assistance  to  the  Gre 
guerrillas  resulting  in  the  launching  of  new  armed  acti< 
against  Greece  from  adjacent  territory  would  serious 
increase  the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  the  peace  and  wou 
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justify  the  Special  Committee  in  recommending,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  8  of  resolution  109  (II),  the  convocation,  as 
a  matter  of  urgency,  of  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  order  to  give  consideration  to  further  steps 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  this  danger  to  the  peace ; 

3.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  the  other  States 
concerned  to  cease  forthwith  rendering  any  assistance  or 
support  to  the  guerrillas  in  fighting  against  Greece,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  their  territories  as  a  base  for  the  prepara- 
tion or  launching  of  armed  actions ; 

4.  Recommends  to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  all  other  States : 

(a)  To  refrain  from  any  action  designed  to  assist 
Mrectly  or  through  any  other  Government  any  armed 
;roup  fighting  against  Greece ; 

(b)  To  refrain  from  the  direct  or  indirect  provision  of 
irms  or  other  materials  of  war  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
jntil  the  Special  Committee  or  another  competent  United 
Nations  organ  has  determined  that  the  unlawful  assistance 
)f  these  States  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  ceased  ; 

(c)  To  take  into  account,  in  their  relations  with  Albania 
ind  Bulgaria,  the  extent  to  which  those  two  countries 
lenceforth  abide  by  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  their  relations  with  Greece ; 

5.  Again  calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
to  co-operate  with  Greece  in  the  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
)f  Article  2,  paragraph  3  of  the  Charter,  and  to  that  end 
■ecommends : 

(a)  That,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  diplomatic  rela- 
ions  between  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia, 
'urther  efforts  be  made  by  those  Governments  through 
liplomatic  channels  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
hem; 

(b)  That  Albania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jreece  on  the  other,  establish  normal  diplomatic  and  good 
leighbourly  relations,  and  endeavour  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  resolve  differences ; 

(c)  That  they  renew  previously  operative  conventions 
>r  conclude  new  ones  providing  effective  machinery  for  the 
egulation  and  control  of  their  common  frontiers  and  for 
he  peaceful  adjustment  of  frontier  incidents ; 

6.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  co- 
iperate  with  the  Special  Committee  in  enabling  it  to  carry 
>ut  its  functions,  in  particular  the  functions  in  accordance 
rith  paragraph  10  (c)  of  resolution  193  (III)  and  para- 
iraphs  10,  11,  and  13  of  the  present  resolution,  and  upon 
Jreece  to  continue  to  co-operate  towards  the  same  end ; 

7.  Approves  the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  and 
ontinues  it  in  being  in  accordance  with  all  the  terms  of 
eference  contained  in  the  present  resolution  and  in  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  resolutions  109  (II)  and  193  (III),  which 
re  hereby  continued  in  effect ; 

8.  Again  instructs  the  Special  Committee  to  continue  to 
e  available  to  assist  the  four  Governments  concerned  in 
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the  implementation  of  the  Assembly's  resolutions,  in  par- 
ticular to  promote  the  restoration  of  normal  relations 
between  Greece  and  her  northern  neighbours  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
Balkans,  and  for  this  purpose  continues  the  authorization 
to  the  Special  Committee  in  its  discretion,  to  appoint  and 
utilize  the  services  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more  persons 
whether  or  not  members  of  the  Special  Committee ; 

9.  Notes  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  which 
states  that  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  have  publicly  announced  that  Greek  guerrillas 
who  have  entered  their  respective  territories  have  been 
disarmed  and  interned,  and  calls  upon  all  States  har- 
bouring Greek  guerrillas  to  co-operate  with  the  Special 
Committee  or  other  appropriate  international  agency  for 
verification  of  the  disarming  and  disposition  of  the  Greek 
guerrillas  who  have  entered  their  respective  territories; 

10.  Calls  upon  all  States  harbouring  Greek  nationals  as 
a  result  of  the  Greek  guerrillas'  operations  against  Greece 
to  facilitate  the  peaceful  repatriation  to  Greece  of  all 
such  individuals  who  desire  to  return  and  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  land ; 

11.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange, 
through  the  Special  Committee  or  other  appropriate 
United  Nations  or  international  agency,  the  extension  of 
any  feasible  assistance  to  the  Governments  concerned 
in  making  and  carrying  out  arrangements  for  the  repatria- 
tion to  Greece  or  resettlement  elsewhere  of  Greek  guer- 
rillas and  other  Greek  nationals  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  guerrilla  warfare. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  report  submitted  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  on  the  question  of  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
children  (A/1014),  and  expressing  warm  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  two  international  Red  Cross  or- 
ganizations to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  193  (III)  C, 

Noting  that  the  Greek  children  have  not  as  yet  been 
returned  to  their  homes  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
further  efforts  for  the  full  implementation  of  this  reso- 
lution, 

1.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue  their  efforts  in  this 
humanitarian  cause  to  lend  them  all  appropriate  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  their  task ; 

2.  Urges  all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  States  harbouring  the  Greek  children  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements,  in  consultation  and  co-operation 
with  the  international  Red  Cross  organizations,  for  the 
early  return  to  their  homes  of  the  children  in  accordance 
with  the  aforementioned  resolution  ; 

3.  Invites  the  international  Red  Cross  organizations  to 
report  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 


Jill 


•.••:■ 
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Reestablishment  of  the  Interim  Committee 


U.N.  doc.  A/1125 

Resolution  adopted  Nov.  21,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  taken  note  of  the  report  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Interim  Committee  on  the  changes  in  the  Committee's 
constitution,  its  duration  or  its  terms  of  reference  which 
are  considered  desirable  in  the  light  of  experience, 

Affibmino,  that  for  the  effective  performance  of  the 
duties  specifically  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  Charter  in  relation  to  matters  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  (Articles 
11  and  35),  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation 
in  the  political  field  (Article  13),  and  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  any  situation  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations  (Article  14), 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  Interim  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  such  matters  and  reporting  with 
conclusions  to  the  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  fully  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  prompt  and  effective  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  (Article 
24), 

Resolves  that : 

1.  There  shall  be  re-established  an  Interim  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  meet  when  the  General  As- 
sembly is  not  actually  in  regular  session,  on  which  each 
Member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  the  right  to 
appoint  one  representative; 

2.  the  Interim  Committee,  as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
General  Assembly  established  in  accordance  with  Article 
22  of  the  Charter,  shall  assist  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  by  discharging  the  fol- 
lowing duties : 

(a)  To  consider  and  report  with  conclusions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ; 

(b)  To  consider  and  report  with  conclusions  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  any  dispute  or  any  situation  which, 
in  virtue  of  Articles  11  (paragraph  2),  14  or  35  of  the 
Charter,  has  been  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of 
the  General  Assembly  by  any  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  by  any  non-member  State  under  Articles  11  (para- 
graph 2)  or  35,  or  has  been  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Security  Council,  provided  the  Commit- 
tee previously  determines  the  matter  to  be  both  important 
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and  requiring  preliminary  study.  Such  determination, 
shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  unless  the  matter  is  one  referred  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  Security  Council,  in  which  case  a 
simple  majority  will  suffice; 

(c)  To  consider  systematically,  using  the  recommenda 
tions  and  studies  of  the  Interim  Committee  contained  ir 
documents  A/605  and  A/AC.18/91,  the  further  implemen 
tation  of  that  part  of  Article  11  (paragraph  1)  relating  ti 
the  general  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  and  of  that  part  oi 
Article  13  (paragraph  la)  which  deals  with  the  promotioi 
of  international  co-operation  in  the  political  field,  and  U 
report  with  conclusions  to  the  General  Assembly ; 

(d)  To  consider,  in  connexion  with  any  matter  unde; 
discussion  by  the  Interim  Committee,  whether  occasios 
may  require  the  summoning  of  a  special  session  of  the  Get 
eral  Assembly  and,  if  the  Committee  deems  that  a  sessio; 
is  required,  so  to  advise  the  Secretary-General  in  orde, 
that  he  may  obtain  the  views  of  the  Members  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  thereon ; 

(e)  To  conduct  investigations  and  appoint  commission 
of  inquiry  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  duties,  as  ij 
may  deem  useful  and  necessary,  provided  that  decisions  M 
conduct  such  investigations  or  inquiries  shall  be  made  b;( 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
An  investigation  or  inquiry  elsewhere  than  at  the  Head 
quarters  of  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  conducted  witt 
out  the  consent  of  the  State  or  States  in  whose  territory  i 
is  to  take  place ; 

(f )  To  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  should  the  occs 
sion  arise,  on  any  changes  in  the  Committee's  constitutio 
or  its  terms  of  reference  which  may  be  considered  desirabl 
in  the  light  of  experience ; 

3.  The  Interim  Committee  is  authorized  to  request  ac 
visory  opinions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  o 
legal  questions  arising  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee 
activities ; 

4.  In  discharging  its  duties,  the  Interim  Committe 
shall  at  all  times  take  into  account  the  responsibilities  c 
the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter  for  the  maint 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security  as  well  as  tB 
duties  assigned  by  the  Charter  or  by  the  General  Assembl 
or  by  the  Security  Council  to  other  Councils  or  to  any  cot 
mittee  or  commission.  The  Interim  Committee  shall  n« 
consider  any  matter  of  which  the  Security  Council  is  seize1 
and  which  the  latter  has  not  submitted  to  the  Gener; 
Assembly ; 
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5.  The  rules  of  procedure  governing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Interim  Committee  and  such  sub-committees  and  com- 
missions as  it  may  set  up  shall  by  those  adopted  by  the 
Interim  Committee  on  9  January  1948  as  amended  by  the 
Interim  Committee  on  31  March  1949,  with  such  changes 
ind  additions  as  the  Interim  Committee  may  deem  neces- 
sary, provided  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  any 
provisions  of  this  resolution.  The  Interim  Committee 
shall  hold  the  first  meeting  of  its  annual  session  at  the 
Beadquarters  of  the  United  Nations  within  six  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  or  adjournment  of  any  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  date  of  the  first 
meeting  of  each  session  of  the  Interim  Committee  shall  be 


determined  by  the  Chairman  elected  during  the  previous 
session,  or  by  the  head  of  his  delegation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-General,  who  shall  notify  the  members 
of  the  Committee  accordingly.  At  the  opening  meeting, 
the  Chairman  elected  during  the  previous  session  of  the 
Committee  or  the  head  of  his  delegation  shall  preside  until 
the  Interim  Committee  has  elected  a  Chairman.  The 
Interim  Committee  shall  meet  as  and  when  it  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  No  new  credentials 
shall  be  required  for  representatives  who  were  duly  ac- 
credited to  the  Interim  Committee  during  its  previous 
session ; 

6.  The  Secretary-General  shall  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  and  assign  appropriate  staff  as  required  for  the 
work  of  the  Interim  Committee,  its  sub-committees  and 
commissions. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


[November  26-December  2] 

General  Assembly 

The  overwhelming  approval  given  the  Essen- 
tials-of-Peace  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  its  plenary  session  on  December  1,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  debate  in  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee  (Committee  I)  on  the  Chinese  charges 
against  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  highlights  in 
the  eleventh  week  of  the  fourth  session !  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Essentials  of  Peace. — By  a  final  vote  identical 
with  that  in  Committee  I  the  previous  week,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  1  as  their  counterproposal  to  the 
Soviet  resolution  condemning  "preparations  for 
a  new  war"  and  calling  for  "a  five-power  pact  for 
the  strengthening  of  peace." 

As  described  by  United  States  Ambassador 
Austin,  the  courses  of  action  recommended  in  the 
Committee-approved  resolution  "are  those  which 
every  nation  who  assumed  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  follow"  and  "embody  the 
practical  steps  which  should  be  taken  at  the  points 
of  friction  in  the  world  today  if  we  are  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a  living  instrument  for  main- 
taining peace."  Only  five  nations — the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland — voted  against  this  resolution,  and 
only  one  nation,  Yugoslavia,  abstained.  The  orig- 
inal Soviet  resolution  was  then  decisively  defeated. 

The  Assembly  action  occurred  on  the  third  day 
of  a  debate  in  which  21  nations  had  spoken.  In 
this  debate  Soviet  delegate,  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky, 
reiterated  his  charges  of  United  States-United 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  801. 
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Kingdom  preparations  for  war  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  support  of  peace.  Other  speeches,  how- 
ever, emphasized  the  contrast  between  Soviet 
words  and  Soviet  deeds. 

Full  Employment. — In  a  4-hour  meeting  on  No- 
vember 25,  the  Assembly  adopted  by  a  substantial 
majority  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committee 
resolution  on  full  employment.  It  recommends 
consideration  by  each  government,  as  a  matter 
of  urgency,  of  its  international  responsibility 
under  articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  "promote  and  maintain  full 
and  profitable  employment."  The  resolution  asks 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  "to  give  atten- 
tion to  unemployment  and  under-employment,  es- 
pecially in  under-developed  countries  and  partic- 
ularly in  such  critical  fields  as  agriculture,"  and 
it  also  decides  that  the  world  economic  situation 
should  again  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  articles 
55  and  56  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Assembly  then  rejected  a  Czechoslovak  pro- 
posal recommending  to  member  states  suffering 
from  unemployment  the  immediate  adoption  of 
a  wide  variety  of  detailed  measures,  such  as  re- 
duction in  working  hours,  price  control,  and  in- 
creased taxes  on  profits,  to  be  applied  with  the 
"effective  participation  of  the  truly  representative 
trade  unions."  The  resolution  also  required  re- 
ports by  member  states  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  the  implementation  of  this  recommen- 
dation and  on  the  obstacles  to  full  employment 
encountered. 

In  the  debate  United  States  delegate,  Wilson 
Compton,  supporting  the  Committee  resolution, 
said  that  although  the  United  States  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  aspects  of  the  Czechoslovak  pro- 
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posal,  it  believed  these  came  more  properly  within 
the  field  of  expert  bodies.  He  also  said  that  the 
background  of  this  proposal  and  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  its  own  sponsors  showed 
that  it  "lacks  constructive  purpose." 

Other  Plenary  Action.— -The  General  Assembly 
on  December  1  adopted  a  series  of  Legal  Commit- 
tee resolutions  concerning  the  registration  of 
treaties,  reparation  for  injuries  incurred  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  Liechtenstein  may  become  a  party 
to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. It  also  began  its  consideration  of  10  resolu- 
tions received  from  the  Trusteeship  Committee  re- 
garding information  from  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories. 

Political  Committee 

Situation  in  China. — Debate  on  the  Chinese 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  opened  on  No- 
vember 25  with  a  statement  by  Ambassador  T.  F, 
Tsiang,  chairman  of  China's  delegation  to  the 
Assembly,  setting  forth  in  detail  his  government's 
case  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He  later  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  which  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  found  to  have  violated  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  August  14,  1945, 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  urges  all 
member  states  to  refrain  from  giving  military  or 
economic  aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists ;  recom- 
mends to  all  member  states  that  they  not  accord 
diplomatic  recognition  to  any  Chinese  Communist 
regime;  and  calls  upon  all  member  states  to  re- 
frain from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  China  for  any  purpose  incompatible  with 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity  of  China.  In  a  subsequent 
statement,  Ambassador  Tsiang  said  that  nonrec- 
ognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists  was  the  most 
important  of  these  recommendations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  declared  that  they 
would  not  participate  in  consideration  of  this 
matter  or  take  account  of  any  decisions  reached. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  termed  the  charges  a  "slander" 
introduced  by  the  "Kuomintang  clique,"  which  was 
now  without  power  in  China. 

On  November  28  United  States  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Jessup  stressed  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  deplored  its 
"selective  participation"  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.     Emphasizing  the  "continuing  concern" 


of  this  government  for  the  independence  of  China 
he  presented  a  resolution  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Philippines. 


Progress  in  Other  Committees 

A  revised  draft  resolution  on  prostitution  anc 
the  traffic  in  persons,  recommended  by  the  Socia 
Commission  of  Ecosoc  was  adopted  by  the  Socia 
Committee  on  November  28.  Explaining  his  ab- 
stention in  the  vote,  United  States  delegate,  Ben 
jamin  V.  Cohen,  stated  that  in  its  present  forn 
the  convention  could  not  secure  United  States  rat 
ification  since  it  made  the  Federal  Governmen 
responsible  for  enforcing  what  are  traditionally 
local  laws  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cohen  fur 
ther  said,  however,  that  the  United  States  woulc 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  effort  to  abolish  th< 
evils  toward  which  this  draft  convention  ii 
directed. 

The  Legal  Committee  concluded  its  work  b; 
taking  note  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  oi 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations 
accepting  a  resolution  designed  to  encourage  th< 
establishment  of  permanent  missions  at  the  sea 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  deferring  considera 
tion  of  the  question  of  inviting  nonmember  state 
to  accede  to  the  revised  general  act  for  the  pacifit 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Earlier  i? 
the  week,  the  Committee  had  approved  a  resolu 
tion  inviting  states  not  members  of  the  Unitet 
Nations  who  are  or  become  active  members  of  on 
or  more  specialized  agencies  or  parties  to  the  Stat 
ute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  sigi 
and  ratify  the  genocide  convention. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

Palestine. — The  Committee  completed  its  gen 
eral  debate  on  the  question  of  the  future  status  o 
Jerusalem  and  began  its  consideration  of  assist 
ance  to  Palestine  refugees  on  the  basic  of  th 
interim  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Missior 
A  joint  resolution  has  been  submitted  by  th 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  an< 
Turkey  calling  for  direct  relief  and  public  work 
expenditures  over  an  18-month  period  equivalen 
to  $54,900,000.  In  supporting  this  resolution,  th 
United  States  deputy  representative,  John  C.  Rose 
said  that  the  executive  branch  of  this  governmen 
"would  seek  from  our  Congress  the  authority  an< 
funds  necessary  to  implement  our  fair  share"  o 
this  program. 

Correction  :  In  the  Bulletin  of  November  21 
page  817,  third  paragraph,  line  11,  the  phras 
"unless  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Genera 
Assembly  decides  otherwise"  should  not  hav 
appeared. 
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World  Abundance  Through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 


Address  by  President  Truman 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  an 
inspiring  task,  for  you  are  working  to  increase  the 
food  supply  of  the  people  of  the  world.  That  task 
is  central  to  the  whole  broad  effort  to  raise  living 
standards  and  achieve  greater  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. All  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
many  associated  organizations  is  important  in 
building  a  peaceful  world,  but  none  is  of  more 
significance  than  yours.  If  by  working  together 
in  this  organization,  we  can  create  an  abundance 
of  food  for  all  countries,  we  shall  bring  better 
health,  longer  lives,  and  greater  happiness  to 
mankind  everywhere. 

For  this  reason,  it  was  most  appropriate  that  the 
Nobel  peace  prize  this  year  should  have  been 
awarded  to  your  former  Director-General  Lord 
Boyd  Orr,  that  great  pioneer  in  international  co- 
operation in  food  and  agriculture.  You  delegates 
to  this  organization  can  properly  share  in  this 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  your  work  to 
world  peace. 

We  have  all  learned  in  recent  years  that  if  we 
are  to  achieve  peace  we  must  have  a  positive,  for- 
ward-looking program  to  satisfy  the  physical 
needs  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind. 
Your  organization  is  primarily  concerned  with 
meeting  the  need  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
for  more  and  better  food.  To  achieve  this,  your 
work  centers  around  two  major  problems.  The 
first  is  to  increase  the  production  of  food  stuffs  and 
other  agricultural  commodities.  The  second  is  to 
see  that  those  commodities  reach  the  peoples  and 
countries  which  need  them. 

We  all  know  there  are  immense  possibilities  of 

1  Address  made  before  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation on  Nov.  22,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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increasing  agricultural  production  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States,  for  example,  had  a 
high  agricultural  production  before  the  war — and 
yet  during  the  war  we  were  able  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  many  commodities  tremendously  by 
using  new  and  better  techniques.  New  hybrid 
varieties  of  field  crops,  better  livestock,  better  fer- 
tilizers, amazing  new  weed  and  insect  killers — 
these  and  many  more  advances  in  agricultural 
techniques  are  opening  up  new  horizons  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  a  result, 
an  agricultural  revolution  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  United  States. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  our  country,  think  of  what 
can  be  done  to  increase  production  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  modern  methods  and  modern 
machinery  are  relatively  unknown.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  opportunities  toward  which  I  pointed 
in  my  inaugural  address  last  January,  when  I 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  bold  new  program  for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advance  and  in- 
dustrial progress  available  for  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

In  the  beginning,  the  greatest  advance  will  prob- 
ably result  from  the  most  elementary  improve- 
ments. The  control  of  animal  diseases  and  the 
improvement  of  simple  tools,  such  as  plows  and 
threshing  equipment,  would  greatly  increase  pro- 
duction and  better  the  lot  of  millions  of  small 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  Fao  understands  these  great 
possibilities.  I  am  glad  that  your  organization 
has  worked  out  a  specific  program  as  your  part  of 
the  United  Nations'  effort  along  these  lines.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  look  to  the  Fao  for 
leadership  in  the  international  cooperative  effort 
to    increase    food    and    agricultural    production 
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throughout  the  world.  Our  experience,  our 
knowledge,  our  technical  experts  are  all  available 
to  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  call 
upon  them  as  needed. 

Because  your  organization  is  concerned  with 
raising  the  living  standards  of  people  throughout 
the  world,  you  are  properly  concerned  not  only 
with  production  but  also  with  the  distribution  of 
food  and  agricultural  commodities.  You  under- 
stand the  imperative  necessity  that  the  nations 
work  together  toward  a  system  of  international 
trade  which  will  contribute  to  an  expanding  world 
economy. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  taken  a  number 
of  progressive  steps  in  this  direction.  The  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  is  essentially  an  inter- 
national effort  to  restore  Western  Europe  as  a 
vital  force  in  a  progressive  world  economy.  The 
International  Wheat  Agreement  is  a  practical 
means  for  achieving  better  distribution  of  world 
wheat  supplies.  Most  of  the  trading  nations  have 
joined  in  agreements  to  reduce  barriers  to  world 
trade. 

As  the  nations  regain  the  productive  capacity 
destroyed  during  the  war  and  as  new  productive 
capacity  is  added  by  the  growth  of  underdeveloped 


areas,  we  should  find  it  easier  to  develop  lasting! 
patterns  for  the  international  exchange  of  goods! 
and  services.  I  hope  that  the  International  Trade! 
Organization  will  soon  be  established  to  help  ex-J 
pand  world  trade  by  carrying  on  a  continuous^ 
and  systematic  attack  on  trade  barriers. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  still  need  for  re-l 
sourcefulness  in  meeting  certain  immediate  prob-l 
lems.  I  know  that,  at  this  session,  the  Fao  willl 
be  considering  ways  and  means  of  moving  tem-i 
porary  surpluses  of  certain  commodities  from  I 
countries  where  they  are  not  needed  to  countries] 
where  they  are  badly  needed.  The  United  States! 
welcomes  the  initiative  of  this  organization  iri] 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem.  We  pledge  our- 1 
selves  to  work  wholeheartedly  with  the  other  mem-  * 
bers  in  attempting  to  devise  practical  and  effective  i 
methods  for  solving  it. 

As  our  Thanksgiving  season  again  approaches  I 
we  should  all  be  reminded  that  the  harvest  has  si 
twofold  significance.    It  is  one  mark  of  civiliza- 
tion to  be  able  to  produce  abundantly,  but  it  is  i\ 
more  important  mark  to  be  able  to  use  abundance 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.    The  United  States 
is  glad  to  work  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  toward  the  goal  of  increasing  the 
production  of  food  and  improving  its  distribution 
We  regard  this  as  a  major  cooperative  endeavor 
toward  our  common  objective  of  a  stable  ancl 
peaceful  world. 


Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe1 

[London,  May  5,  1949] 


The  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark,  the  French  Republic,  the  Irish  Republic, 
the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway, 
the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Convinced  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  based  upon  justice 
and  international  co-operation  is  vital  for  the  preservation 
of  human  society  and  civilisation; 

Reaffirming  their  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
values  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  their  peoples 
and  the  true  source  of  individual  freedom,  political  lib- 
erty and  the  rule  of  law,  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  all  genuine  democracy ; 

Believing  that,  for  the  maintenance  and  further  realisa- 
tion of  these  ideals  and  in  the  interests  of  economic  and 
social  progress,  there  is  need  of  a  closer  unity  between  all 
like-minded  countries  of  Europe; 

Considering  that,  to  respond  to  this  need  and  to  the 
expressed  aspirations  of  their  peoples  in  this  regard,  it  is 
necessary  forthwith  to  create  an  organisation  which  will 
bring  European  States  into  closer  association  ; 

Have  in  consequence  decided  to  set  up  a  Council  of 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Oct.  13, 
1949,  pp.  14755-14759. 
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Europe  consisting  of  a  Committee  of  representatives  oJ 
Governments  and  of  a  Consultative  Assembly,  and  hav< 
for  this  purpose  adopted  the  following  Statute : 


Chapter  I.    Aim  of  the  Council  of  Europe 

Article  1 

(a)  The  aim  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  to  achieve  i 
greater  unity  between  its  Members  for  the  purpose  o: 
safeguarding  and  realising  the  ideals  and  principles  whicl 
are  their  common  heritage  and  facilitating  their  economii 
and  social  progress. 

(b)  This  aim  shall  be  pursued  through  the  organs  o: 
the  Council  by  discussion  of  questions  of  common  concen 
and  by  agreements  and  common  action  in  economic,  social 
cultural,  scientific,  legal  and  administrative  matters  am 
in  the  maintenance  and  further  realisation  of  humai 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

(c)  Participation  in  the  Council  of  Europe  shall  no 
affect  the  collaboration  of  its  Members  in  the  work  of  thi 
United  Nations  and  of  other  international  organisation; 
or  unions  to  which  they  are  parties. 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  National  Defence  do  not  fal 
within  the  scope  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
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Chapter  II.  Membership 


Article  2 

The  Members  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are  the  Parties 
to  this  Statute. 

Article  8 

Every  Member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  must  accept  the 
principles  of  the  rule  of  law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  all 
persons  within  its  jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  and  collaborate  sincerely  and  effectively 
in  the  realisation  of  the  aim  of  the  Council  as  specified 
in  Chapter  I. 

Article  4 

Any  European  State,  which  is  deemed  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  may  be  in- 
vited to  become  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  by 
the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Any  State  so  invited  shall 
become  a  Member  on  the  deposit  on  its  behalf  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  an  instrument  of  accession  to  the 
present  Statute. 

Article  5 

(a)  In  special  circumstances,  a  European  country, 
which  is  deemed  to  be  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  3,  may  be  invited  by  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  to  become  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Council 
of  Europe.  Any  country  so  invited  shall  become  an 
Associate  Member  on  the  deposit  on  its  behalf  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  an  instrument  accepting  the  present 
Statute.  An  Associate  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
represented  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  only. 

(b)  The  expression  "Member"  in  this  Statute  includes 
an  Associate  Member  except  when  used  in  connexion  with 
representation  on  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 

Article  6 

Before  issuing  invitations  under  Articles  4  or  5  above,  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  shall  determine  the  number  of 
representatives  on  the  Consultative  Assembly  to  which  the 
proposed  Member  shall  be  entitled  and  its  proportionate 
financial  contribution. 

Article  7 

Any  Member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  may  withdraw 
by  formally  notifying  the  Secretary-General  of  its  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  in  which  it  is  notified,  if  the 
notification  is  given  during  the  first  nine  months  of  that 
financial  year.  If  the  notification  is  given  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  financial  year,  it  shall  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  next  financial  year. 

Article  8 

Any  Member  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  has 
seriously  violated  Article  3,  may  be  suspended  from  its 
rights  of  representation  and  requested  by  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  to  withdraw  under  Article  7.  If  such  Member 
does  not  comply  with  this  request,  the  Committee  may 
decide  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Council 
as  from  such  date  as  the  Committee  may  determine. 

Article  9 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  may  suspend  the  right  of 
representation  on  the  Committee  and  on  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  a  Member,  which  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
financial  obligation,  during  such  period  as  the  obligation 
remains  unfulfilled. 
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Chapter  III.  General 

Article  10 

The  organs  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are : 

(i)   the  Committee  of  Ministers ; 
( ii )   the  Consultative  Assembly. 

Both  these  organs  shall  be  served  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Article  11 
The  seat  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  at  Strasbourg. 

Article  12 

The  official  languages  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are 
English  and  French.  The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  and  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  shall 
determine  in  what  circumstances  and  under  what  con- 
ditions other  languages  may  be  used. 


Chapter  IV.  Committee  of  Ministers 

Article  13 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  is  the  organ  which  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  Articles 
15  and  16. 

Article  lJf 

Each  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  on 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  each  representative  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote.  Representatives  on  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When  a  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  is  unable  to  be  present  or  in 
other  circumstances  where  it  may  be  desirable,  an  alter- 
nate may  be  nominated  to  act  for  him,  who  shall,  whenever 
possible,  be  a  member  of  his  Government. 

Article  15 

(a)  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Consultative  Assem- 
bly or  on  its  own  initiative,  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
shall  consider  the  action  required  to  further  the  aim  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  including  the  conclusion  of  conven- 
tions or  agreements  and  the  adoption  by  Governments  of 
a  common  policy  with  regard  to  particular  matters.  Its 
conclusions  shall  be  communicated  to  Members  by  the 
Secretary-General. 

(b)  In  appropriate  cases,  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  take  the  form  of  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Members,  and  the  Committee  may  request  the 
Governments  of  Members  to  inform  it  of  the  action  taken 
by  them  with  regard  to  such  recommendations. 

Article  16 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Articles  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  and  35,  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  Consultative  Assembly,  decide  with  binding 
effect  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  organisation 
and  arrangements  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  For  this 
purpose  the  Committee  of  Ministers  shall  adopt  such 
financial  and  administrative  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Article  17 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  may  set  up  advisory  and 
technical  committees  or  commissions  for  such  specific 
purposes  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Article  18 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  shall  adopt  its  rules  of 
procedure  which  shall  determine  amongst  other  things: 


(i)   the  quorum; 
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(ii)  the  method  of  appointment  and  term  of  office  of 
its  President ; 

(iii)  the  procedure  for  the  admission  of  items  to  its 
agenda,  including  the  giving  of  notice  of  proposals  for 
resolutions ;  and 

(iv)  the  notifications  required  for  the  nomination  of 
alternates  under  Article  14. 

Article  19 

At  each  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  shall  furnish  the  Assembly  with  state- 
ments of  its  activities,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
documentation. 

Article  20 

(a)  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  relating 
to  the  following  important  matters,  namely : 

(i)   recommendations  under  article  15   (b)  ; 

(ii)   questions  under  article  19 ; 

(iii)   questions  under  article  21  (a)   (i)  and  (b)  ; 

(iv)   questions  under  article  33; 

(v)  recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  articles  1 
(d),  7, 15,20,  and  22;  and 

(vi)  any  other  question  which  the  committee  may,  by 
a  resolution  passed  under  (d)  below,  decide  should  be 
subject  to  a  unanimous  vote  on  account  of  its  importance 
require  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  casting 
a  vote,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  entitled 
to  sit  on  the  committee. 

(b)  Questions  arising  under  the  rules  of  procedure  or 
under  the  financial  and  administrative  regulations  may 
be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  representatives 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  committee. 

(c)  Resolutions  of  the  committee  under  Articles  4  and 
5  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  representatives 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  committee. 

(d)  All  other  resolutions  of  the  committee,  including 
the  adoption  of  the  Budget,  of  rules  of  procedure  and  of 
financial  and  administrative  regulations,  recommenda- 
tions for  the  amendment  of  articles  of  this  statute,  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  (v)  above,  and 
deciding  in  case  of  doubt  which  paragraph  of  this  article 
applies,  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives casting  a  vote  and  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives entitled  to  sit  on  the  committee. 

Article  21 

(a)  Unless  the  committee  decides  otherwise,  meetings 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  shall  be  held — 

(i)   in  private,  and 

(ii)  at  the  seat  of  the  council. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  determine  what  information 
shall  be  published  regarding  the  conclusions  and  dis- 
cussions of  a  meeting  held  in  private. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  meet  before  and  during  the 
beginning  of  every  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  decide. 

Chapter  V.    The  Consultative  Assembly 

Article  22 

The  Consultative  Assembly  is  the  deliberative  organ  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  It  shall  debate  matters  within  its 
competence  under  this  statute  and  present  its  conclusions, 
in  the  form  of  recommendations,  to  the  Committee  of 

Ministers. 

Article  23 

(a)  The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  discuss,  and  may 
make  recommendations  upon,  any  matter  within  the  aim 
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and  scope  of  the  Council  of  Europe  as  defined  in  Chapteil 
I,  which  (i)  is  referred  to  it  by  the  Committee  of  Min-I 
isters  with  a  request  for  its  opinion,  or  (ii)  has  beeiil 
approved  by  the  Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  Agendal 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  proposal  of  the  latter. 

(b)  In  taking  decisions  under  (a),  the  Committee  shall 
have  regard  to  the  work  of  other  European  inter-govern-  i 
mental  organizations  to  which  some  or  all  of  the  Mem- 1 
bers  of  the  Council  are  parties. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Assembly  shall  decide,  in  casH 
of  doubt,  whether  any  question  raised  in  the  course  oil 
the  Session  is  within  the  Agenda  of  the  Assembly  ap-j 
proved  under  (a)  above. 

Article  24 

The  Consultative  Assembly  may,  with  due  regard  to] 
the  provisions  of  Article  38  (d)  establish  committees  oi 
commissions  to  consider  and  report  to  it  on  any  mattei 
which  falls  within  its  competence  under  Article  23,  tc-j 
examine  and  prepare  questions  on  its  agenda  and  to  advisd 
on  all  matters  of  procedure. 

Article  25  J 

(a)  The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  consist  of  repre  I 
sentatives  of  each  Member  appointed  in  such  a  mannei  | 
as  the  Government  of  that  Member  shall  decide.  Eacti 
representative  must  be  a  national  of  the  Member  whonJ 
he  represents,  but  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  membei  I 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 

(b)  No  representative  shall  be  deprived  of  his  positior' 
as  such  during  a  session  of  the  Assembly  without  th«' 
agreement  of  the  Assembly.  I 

(c)  Each  representative  may  have  a  substitute  whc 
may,  in  the  absence  of  the  representative,  sit,  speak  am' 
vote  in  his  place.    The  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  abovtji 
apply  to  the  appointment  of  substitutes. 

Article  26 

The  following  States,  on  becoming  Members,  shall  b< 
entitled  to  the  number  of  representatives  given  below 

Belgium 

Denmark I 

France I 

Irish  Republic ' 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden — 

United  Kingdom P 

Article  21 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
collectively  may  be  represented  in  the  debates  of  the  Con 
sultative  Assembly,  or  individual  representatives  on  th< 
Committee  may  address  the  Assembly,  shall  be  determined 
by  such  rules  of  procedure  on  this  subject  as  may  be  drawr 
up  by  the  Committee  after  consultation  with  the  Assembly 

Article  28 

(a)  The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  adopt  its  rules  ol 
procedure  and  shall  elect  from  its  members  its  President 
who  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  next  ordinary  session 

(b)  The  President  shall  control  the  proceedings  but  shal 
not  take  part  in  the  debate  or  vote.  The  substitute  of  ttu 
representative  who  is  President  may  sit,  speak  and  votf 
in  his  place.  . 

(c)  The  rules  of  procedure  shall  determine  inter  alia. 

(i)     the  quorum; 

(ii)  the  manner  of  the  election  and  terms  of  office  o) 
the  President  and  other  officers ; 

(iii)  the  manner  in  which  the  agenda  shall  be  drawr 
up  and  be  communicated  to  representatives ;  and 
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(iv)  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  names  of  repre- 
lentatives  and  their  substitutes  shall  be  notified. 

Article  29 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  30,  all  resolutions 
»f  the  Consultative  Assembly,  including  resolutions : 

(i)  embodying  recommendations  to  the  Committee  of 
Ministers ; 

(ii)  proposing  to  the  Committee  mattters  for  discussion 
n  the  Assembly ; 

(iii)  establishing  committees  or  commissions; 

(iv)  determining  the  date  of  commencement  of  its 
essions ; 

(v)  determining  what  majority  is  required  for  resolu- 
ions  in  cases  not  covered  by  (i)  to  (iv)  above  or  deter- 
aining  cases  of  doubt  as  to  what  majority  is  required. 

hall  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  representatives 
asting  a  vote. 

Article  30 

On  matters  relating  to  its  internal  procedure,  which 
ncludes  the  election  of  officers,  the  nomination  of  persons 
o  serve  on  committees  and  commissions  and  the  adoption 
f  rules  of  procedure,  resolutions  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly  shall  be  carried  by  such  majorities  as  the 
Lssembly  may  determine  in  accordance  with  Article  29 
T). 

Article  31 

Debates  on  proposals  to  be  made  to  the  Committee  of 
linisters  that  a  matter  should  be  placed  on  the  Agenda 
t  the  Consultative  Assembly  shall  be  confined  to  an  indi- 
ation  of  the  proposed  subject-matter  and  the  reasons  for 
nd  against  its  inclusion  in  the  Agenda. 


Article  32 


The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  meet  in  ordinary  ses- 
ion  once  a  year,  the  date  and  duration  of  which  shall 
>e  determined  by  the  Assembly  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
lossible  overlapping  with  parliamentary  sessions  of  Mem- 
iers  and  with  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  In  no  circumstances  shall  the  duration 
f  an  ordinary  session  exceed  one  month  unless  both  the 
Lssembly  and  the  Committee  of  Ministers  concur. 

Article  33 

Ordinary  sessions  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  shall 
e  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Council  unless  both  the  Assembly 
nd  the  Committee  of  Ministers  concur  that  it  should  be 
leld  elsewhere. 

Article  3-'t 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  may  convoke  an  extraor- 
linary  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  at  such  time 
nd  place  as  the  Committee  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
'resident  of  the  Assembly  shall  decide. 


Article  35 


Unless  the  Consultative  Assembly  decides  otherwise,  its 
ebates  shall  be  conducted  in  public. 


Chapter  VI.  The  Secretariat 

Article  3G 

(a)  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary-General, 
Deputy  Secretary-General  and  such  other  staff  as  may 

e  required. 

(b)  The  Secretary-General  and  Deputy  Seeretary-Gen- 
ral  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Consultative  Assembly  on 
he  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 
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(c)  The  remaining  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  the 
administrative  regulations. 

(d)  No  member  of  the  Secretariat  shall  hold  any  salaried 
office  from  any  Government  or  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  or  of  any  national  legislature  or  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  incompatible  with  his  duties. 

(e)  Every  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall 
make  a  solemn  declaration  affirming  that  his  duty  is  to  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  that  he  will  perform  his  duties  con- 
scientiously, uninfluenced  by  any  national  considerations, 
and  that  he  will  not  seek  or  receive  instructions  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  his  duties  from  any  Gov- 
ernment or  any  authority  external  to  the  Council  and  will 
refrain  from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on  his  posi- 
tion as  an  international  official  responsible  only  to  the 
Council.  In  the  case  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  this  declaration  shall  be  made 
before  the  Committee,  and  in  the  case  of  all  other  members 
of  the  staff,  before  the  Secretary-General. 

(f)  Every  Member  shall  respect  the  exclusively  inter- 
national character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  and  not  seek  to 
influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Article  31 

(a)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  located  at  the  seat  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Secretary-General  is  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  for  the  work  of  the  Secretariat. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  shall,  subject  to  Article  38  (d), 
provide  such  secretarial  and  other  assistance  as  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  may  require. 


Chapter  VII.  Finance 

Article  38 

(a)  Each  Member  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  its  own 
representation  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  in  the 
Consultative  Assembly. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  and  all  other  com- 
mon expenses  shall  be  shared  between  all  Members  in 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  Members. 

The  contributions  of  an  Associate  Member  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  the  financial  regulations,  the 
budget  of  the  Council  shall  be  submitted  annually  by  the 
Secretary-General  for  adoption  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  The  Secretary-General  shall  refer  to  the  Committee 
requests  from  the  Assembly  which  involve  expenditure  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  already  allocated  in  the  Budget  for 
the  Assembly  and  its  activities. 

Article  39 

The  Secretary-General  shall  each  year  notify  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  Member  of  the  amount  of  its  contribution 
and  each  member  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary-General  the 
amount  of  its  contribution,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
due  on  the  date  of  its  notification,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  that  date. 


Chapter  VIII.  Privileges  and  Immunities 

Article  40 

(a)  The  Council  of  Europe,  representatives  of  Mem- 
bers and  the  Secretariat  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of 
its  Members  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  functions.  These 
immunities  shall  include  immunity  for  all  representatives 
in  the  Consultative  Assembly  from  arrest  and  all  legal 
proceedings  in  the  territories  of  all  Members,  in  respect 
of  words  spoken  and  votes  cast  in  the  debates  of  the  As- 
sembly or  its  committees  or  commissions. 
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(b)  The  Members  undertake  as  soon  as  possible  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  above.  For  this  purpose  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  shall  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Members  the  acceptance  of  an  Agreement  defin- 
ing the  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  the 
territories  of  all  Members.  In  addition  a  special  Agree- 
ment shall  be  concluded  with  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  defining  the  privileges  and  immunities 
which  the  Council  shall  enjoy  at  its  seat. 


Chapter  IX.  Amendments 

Article  41 

(a)  Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  this  Statute  may 
be  made  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  or,  in  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  in  Article  23,  in  the  Consultative 
Assembly. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  recommend  and  cause  to  be 
embodied  in  a  Protocol  those  amendments  which  it  con- 
siders to  be  desirable. 

(c)  An  amending  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  when 
it  has  been  signed  and  ratified  on  behalf  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  Article,  amendments  to  Articles  23-35, 
38  and  39  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
by  the  Assembly,  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
certificate  of  the  Secretary-General,  transmitted  to  the 
Governments  of  Members,  certifying  that  they  have  been 
so  approved.  This  paragraph  shall  not  operate  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  ordinary  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Chapter  X.  Final  Provisions 

Article  Jf2 

(a)  This  Statute  shall  be  ratified.  Ratifications  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  The  present  Statute  shall  come  into  force  as  soon 
.  as  seven  instruments  of  ratification  have  been  deposited. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  transmit 
to  all  signatory  Governments  a  certificate  declaring  that 
the  Statute  has  entered  into  force,  and  giving  the  names  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  Europe  on  that  date. 

(c)  Thereafter  each  other  signatory  shall  become  a 
party  to  this  Statute  as  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its 
instrument  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorised thereto,  have  signed  the  present  Statute. 

Done  at  London,  this  5th  day  of  May,  1949,  in  English 
and  French,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single 
copy  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  to  the  other  signatory  Governments. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

P.  H.  Spaak. 

Obert  de  Thieusies. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark : 

Gustav  Rasmussen. 

Reventlow. 
For  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic: 

Robert  Schuman. 

R.  Massigli. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic : 

Sean  MacBride. 

John  W.  Dulantt. 


For  the  Government  of  the  Italian  Republic : 

Sforza. 

Gallarati  Scotti. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

Jos.  Bech. 

A.  J.  Clasen. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

D.  U.  Stikkeb. 

E.  Michiels  van  Verdutnen. 
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Dismantling  in  Germany  Modified 


TEXT  OF  PROTOCOL  OF  AGREEMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  November  24] 


Following  upon  the  meeting  of  the  three  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Paris  on  November  9  and  10  the  United  Kingdom, 
French,  and  United  States  High  Commissioners  were  au- 
iorized  to  discuss  with  the  Federal  Chancellor  the  letters 
tfhich  he  had  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
nantling  with  a  view  to  a  final  settlement  of  this  problem, 
rhe  instructions  to  the  High  Commissioners  also  covered 
i  wider  field  and  required  them  to  examine  with  the 
Chancellor  other  points  to  be  included  in  a  general  settle- 
nent.  Discussions  took  place  accordingly  on  November 
•5,  17  and  22  on  the  Petersberg. 

The  discussions  were  animated  throughout  by  the  de- 
ire  and  the  determination  of  both  parties  that  their 
elations  should  develop  progressively  upon  a  basis  of 
outual  confidence.  Meanwhile,  their  primary  objective 
s  the  incorporation  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  as  a  peaceful 
aember  of  the  European  community  and  to  this  end 
Jerman  association  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
Q  all  fields  should  be  diligently  pursued  by  means  of  her 
ntry  into  the  appropriate  international  bodies  and  the 
xchange  of  commercial  and  consular  representation  with 
ther  countries.  Both  the  High  Commissioners  and  the 
Ihancellor  appreciate  that  progress  toward  this  objective 
mst  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  true  sense  of 
ecurity  in  Western  Europe,  and  they  have  addressed 
iemselves  particularly  to  this  end.  In  all  these  matters 
hey  have  been  encouraged  to  find  a  wide  community  of 
leas  and  intention  and  they  have  in  particular  agreed 
pon  the  following: 

I.  The  High  Commission  and  the  Federal  Government 
re  agreed  to  promote  the  participation  of  Germany  in 
U  these  international  organizations  through  which  Ger- 
ian  experience  and  support  can  contribute  to  the  general 
elfare.  They  record  their  satisfaction  at  the  various 
:eps  already  achieved  in  this  direction  citing  German 
irticipation  in  Oeec,  the  desire  expressed  on  both  sides 
iat  the  Federal  Republic  should  be  promptly  admitted  to 
ie  Council  of  Europe  as  an  associate  member  and  the 
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proposed  signature  of  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  covering  ECA 
assistance. 

II.  The  Federal  Government,  appreciating  the  desir- 
ability of  the  closest  possible  cooperation  by  Germany 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Western  European  economy,  de- 
clares its  intention  of  applying  for  membership  in  the 
International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  in  which,  at  present, 
the  Federal  Government  is  only  represented  by  an  ob- 
server, it  being  understood  between  both  parties  that 
German  accession  will  not  be  subject  to  any  special  con- 
ditions under  article  31  of  the  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Authority. 

III.  The  Federal  Government  further  declares  its 
earnest  determination  to  maintain  the  demilitarization  of 
the  Federal  territory  and  to  endeavor  by  all  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  re-creation  of  Armed  Forces  of  any 
kind.  To  this  end  the  Federal  Government  will  cooperate 
fully  with  the  High  Commission  in  the  work  of  the  Mili- 
tary Security  Board. 

IV.  It  is  further  agreed  between  them  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  now  initiate  the  gradual  reestablishment 
of  consular  and  commercial  relations  with  those  countries 
where  such  relations  appear  advantageous. 

V.  The  Federal  Government  affirms  its  resolve  as  a 
freely  elected  democratic  body  to  pursue  unreservedly  the 
principles  of  freedom,  tolerance,  and  humanity  which  unite 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  to  conduct  its  affairs 
according  to  those  principles.  The  Federal  Government 
is  firmly  determined  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Nazism 
from  German  life  and  institutions  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
vival of  totalitarianism  in  this  or  any  form.  It  will  seek 
to  liberalize  the  structure  of  government  and  to  exclude 
authoritarianism. 

VI.  In  the  field  of  decartelization  and  monopolistic 
practices  the  Federal  Government  will  take  legislative  ac- 
tion corresponding  to  decisions  taken  by  the  High  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  article  2  (B)  of  the  Occupa- 
tion Statute. 
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VII.  The  High  Commission  has  communicated  to  the 
Chancellor  the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached  by  the  three 
powers  for  the  relaxation  of  the  present  restrictions  on 
German  shipbuilding. 

The  main  provisions  now  agreed  are  as  follows : 
The  construction  of  ocean-going  ships  excluding  those 
primarily  designed  for  passengers,  and  tankers  up  to  7,200 
tons,  fishing  vessels  up  to  650  tons  and  coastal  vessels  up 
to  2,700  tons  not  exceeding  12  knots  service  speed  may  be- 
gin forthwith.  The  number  of  such  ships  to  be  con- 
structed shall  not  be  limited. 

The  Federal  Government  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
High  Commission,  acquire  or  construct  before  December 
31,  1950,  six  special  ships  exceeding  these  limitations  of 
size  and  speed.  Further  particulars  on  this  point  were 
communicated  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  Federal  Chancellor  raised  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  ships  in  German  shipyards  for  ex- 
port. The  High  Commissioners  informed  him  that  this 
matter  was  not  discussed  by  the  Committee  of  Experts 
and  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  a  final 
decision  on  it.  However,  they  will  meanwhile  authorize 
German  shipyards  to  construct  for  export  ships  of  the 
types  and  within  such  limits  of  numbers  as  are  applicable 
to  construction  for  the  German  economy  ;  they  will  author- 
ize repair  of  foreign  ships  without  restriction. 

VIII.  On  the  question  of  dismantling,  the  High  Com- 
mission has  reviewed  the  present  position  in  the  light  of 
the  assurances  given  by  the  Federal  Government  and  has 
agreed  to  the  following  modification  of  the  programme. 
The  following  plants  will  be  removed  from  the  reparations 
list  and  dismantling  of  their  equipment  will  cease  forth- 
with. 

A.  Synthetic  Oil  and  Rubier  Plants 

Farbenfabriken  Bayer,  Leverkusen 

Chemische  Werke  Huels  (except  for  certain  research 

equipment) 

Gelsenberg  Benzin,  A.G. 

Hydrierwerke  Scholven,  A.G. 

Ruhroel  G.M.B.H.,  Bottrop 

Ruhrchemie,  A.G. 

Gewerkschaft  Victor 

Krupp  Treibstoff  G.M.B.H. 

Stenikohlenbergwerke 

Dortmunder  parafin 

Essener  Steinkohle  A.G. 

B.  Steel  Plants 

August  Thyssen  Hute,  Duisburg,  Hamborn 
Huttenwerke  Siegerland,  Charlottenhutte 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke,  Krefeld 
August  Thyssen  Hutte,  Niederreinische  Hutte 
Klockner  Werke,  Duesseldorf 
Ruhrstahl  A.G.  Heinrichsehutte,  Hattingen 
Bochumer  Verein  Gusstahlwerke,  Bochum 
Except  that  electric  furnaces  not  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  works  will  continue  to  be  dismantled  or 
destroyed. 


1  These  plants  involving  an  important  security  element. 
(Telegraphic  reference  garbled.) 
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C.  Further  dismantling  at  the  I.  G.  Farben  plant  at 
Ludwigshafen  will  not  take  place  except  for  the  removal  , 
of  the  equipment  for  the  production  of  synthetic  am-  j 
monia  and  methanol  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  i 
reparations  programme. 

D.  All  dismantling  in  Berlin  will  cease  and  work  on  | 
the  affected  plants  will  be  again  rendered  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  equipment  already  dismantled  will 
be  made  available  to  IARA  except  in  the  case  of  Berlin. 
The  present  modification  of  the  reparations  list  will  not 
affect  the  existing  prohibitions  and  restrictions  upon  the 
production  of  certain  materials.  Dismantled  plants  may 
be  reconstructed  or  re-equipped  only  as  permitted  by  the 
Military  Security  Board  and  those  plants  at  which  dis- 
mantling has  been  stopped  will  be  subject  to  suitable 
control  to  ensure  that  the  limitation  on  the  production  of 
steel  (11.1  million  tons  per  annum)  is  not  exceeded. 

IX.  The  question  of  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
war  was  discussed.  Although  such  termination  may  be. 
as  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  protocol,  it  presents: 
considerable  legal  and  practical  difficulties  which  need  to 
be  examined. 

X.  The  High  Commissioners  and  the  Federal  Chancel- 
lor have  signed  this  protocol  with  the  joint  determination 
to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  stated  in  the  preamble 
hereof  and  with  the  hope  that  their  understandings  will 
constitute  a  notable  contribution  to  the  incorporation  of 
Germany  into  a  peaceful  and  stable  European  commun 
ity  of  nations. 

Initialled : 

B.  H.  Robertson  j-  j-  McClot 

A.  Fbancois-Poncet  K.  Adenauer 


Announcement  on  U.S.  and  Swiss 
Capital  in  Belgium 

Due  to  the  steady  improvement  of  Belgium's 

financial  position,  both  external  and  internal,  th< 

Belgian  Government,  on  November  10,  1949,  au 

thorizes  the  free  transfer  of  capital  accounts  ol 

United  States  and  Swiss  nationals  who  are  per 

manent  residents  of  their  countries.    As  of  this 

date,  capital  owned  by  United  States  and  Swiss 

residents  is  permitted  to  enter  and  depart  freelj 

from  the  Belgian-Luxembourg  Economic  Umoi 

provided  it  moves  through  authorized  channel 

and  is  in  accordance  with  the  exchange  regulation 

of  the  Union.    It  is  understood  that  it  will  not  b 

necessary  to  prove  that  the  original  investmen 

was  in  United  States  dollars  or  Swiss  francs.    I 

appears  probable  that  the  only  proof  required .  wil 

be  evidence  of  ownership  of  real  estate,  securities 

bank  accounts,  or  other  capital  on  the  date  o 

entry  into  force  of  these  provisions.    On  the  othe 

hand,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  new  regu 

lations  will  not  permit  the  realization  of  the  6 

percent  portion  of  assets  blocked  as  a  result  of  th 

monetary  reform  of  1944-45,  since  such  blocke 

assets  are  not  readily  available  in  Belgian  francs, 
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Deadline  Fixed  for  Registration 
>f  Yugoslav  War  Damage  Claims 

Released  to  the  press  November  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
he  American  Embassy  at  Belgrade  that  the  Yugo- 
lav  Government  has  recognized  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  register  their  claims  for  war 
lamages  suffered  in  Yugoslavia  and  has  fixed 
Lpril  17,  1950,  as  the  deadline  for  such  registra- 
ions.  The  Department  urges  that  separate  and 
listinct  claims  for  war  damage  in  Yugoslavia  suf- 
ered  by  American  citizens  between  April  6,  1941, 
nd  the  end  of  World  War  II  be  filed  with  the 
)epartment  in  time  for  transmittal  to  the  appro- 
mate  Yugoslav  officials  before  the  deadline  date. 

Claims  for  war  damages  are  to  be  distinguished 
rom  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or 
ther  taking  of  American  property  interests  by 
fugoslavia  between  September  1,  1939,  and  July 
9,  1948,  which  are  not  included  in  the  present 
egistration.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
rnment  has  made  a  lump-sum  payment  of  17 
lillion  dollars  to  the  United  States  under  an 
greement  signed  July  19,  1948. 

Distribution  of  the  17  million  dollars  to  Ameri- 
an  claimants  awaits  establishment  of  a  domestic 
djudicating  agency  under  pending  legislation. 

Article  7  of  the  agreement  provided  that  Yugo- 
lavia  would  extend  equality  of  treatment  to 
onerican  nationals  in  the  administration  of 
rugoslav  war  damage  legislation. 


»oint  4  Program  Studied  for 
'uerto  Rico 

Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

At  the  invitation  of  Governor  Munoz-Marin,  a 
nail  group  of  government  officials,  headed  by 
Killard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
omic  Affairs,  is  visiting  Puerto  Kico  for  4  days 
eginning  Tuesday,  November  29,  in  connection 
ith  the  development  of  the  Point  4  program, 
'he  group  will  study  Puerto  Pico's  recent  ex- 
erience  in  promoting  its  own  economic  develop- 
lent  and  the  various  kinds  of  technical  assistance 
inch  Puerto  Rico  can  furnish  to  other  countries 
i  connection  with  the  Point  4  program.  Under 
ansideration  are  projects  for  technical  and  pro- 
essional  education  in  the  University  of  Puerto 
!ico,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
i-service  training  in  the  various  government  de- 
artments  and  agencies  active  in  economic  de- 
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velopment.  The  similarity  of  Puerto  Rican 
development  problems  to  those  likely  to  be  faced 
in  many  other  areas  is  expected  to  give  rise  to 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  development  of  de- 
tailed plans  for  Point  4. 

The  other  government  officials  in  the  party  will 
be  Arthur  Goldschmidt,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  of  the  Department  of  State; 
Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr.,  Member  of  Staff  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State ;  Stephen  P.  Dorsey,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  Department  of  State. 


Proclamation  Terminating 
Trade  Agreement  With  Colombia 

In  carrying  out  the  exchange  of  notes  terminat- 
ing on  December  1, 1949  the  trade  agreement  with 
Colombia  signed  September  13,  1935  *  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  5,  1949  issued  a  proclamation 
terminating  the  proclamation  of  April  20,  1936 
which  proclaimed  the  trade  agreement. 

PROCLAMATION   2863* 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section 
350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930"  (48  Stat.  943),  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  on  September  13, 
1935  (49  Stat.  3876),  and  proclaimed  such  trade  agree- 
ment by  proclamation  dated  April  20, 1936  (49  Stat.  3875)  ; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  agreed  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  that  the  said  trade  agreement  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force  on  and  after  December  1,  1949 ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  authorizes  the  President  to  terminate  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  proclamation  carrying  out  a  trade  agreement 
entered  into  under  such  section : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  said 
proclamation  dated  April  20,  1936,  shall  terminate  and 
cease  to  have  effect  at  the  close  of  November  30,  1949. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  No- 
vember  in    the   year    of    our    Lord    nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fourth. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President : 

Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1949,  p.  711.    2 14  Fed.  Reg.  6765. 
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Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Economic  Development  with  Uruguay 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SIGNING 

[Released  to  the  press  November  281 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  economic 
development  between  the  United  States  and  Uru- 
guay was  signed  today  in  Montevideo.  Ambassa- 
dor Ravndal  signed  for  this  government  and  Cesar 
Charlone,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Uru- 
guay. The  treaty  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  approval.  The  Congress 
of  Uruguay  also  must  ratify  the  treaty  before  it 
will  become  effective. 

This  treaty  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
recently  concluded  by  this  government  with  China 
and  Italy.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive  commer- 
cial treaty  which  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
with  any  of  the  other  American  Republics  since 
1927.  No  treaty  of  this  type  has  ever  been  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay,  although 
in  1942  the  two  countries  concluded  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  providing  for  mutual  tariff  con- 
cessions and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  Uruguay  participated  in 
the  recent  conference  at  Annecy  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  the  near 
future. 

The  treaty,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
mutuality,  establishes  standards  to  govern  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  in  many  fields  of 
activity.  It  includes  articles  relating  to  the  status 
and  activities  of  persons  and  corporations,  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property,  landholding,  free- 
dom of  information,  the  treatment  of  imports  and 
exports,  the  treatment  of  vessels,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters. 

The  treaty,  however,  is  appreciably  broader  in 
scope  than  existing  United  States  commercial 
treaties  in  matters  relating  to  the  encouragement 
of  economic  and  industrial  development.  It  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  capital,  skills,  and  technological  assistance,  and 
thus  contribute  to  an  increase  in  trade  between  the 
two  countries  and  to  the  further  development  and 
strengthening  of  their  national  economies.  In  this 
regard,  the  treaty  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
policy  of  this  Government  for  the  encouragement 
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of  the  economic  and  industrial  development  of 
other  countries. 

The  formal  negotiations  were  commenced  in 
Montevideo  last  March,  and  were  carried  on  in  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  accord  and  understanding 
expressive  of  the  close  and  friendly  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  countries  and  of  their  com- 
mon faith  in  liberal  principles  of  economic  and! 
commercial  intercourse. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  eco^j 
nomic  development  just  signed  by  Uruguay  anc 
the  United  States  is  the  first  such  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  in  recent  years  with  one  of  the  othei 
American  Republics.  It  is  a  modernized  versior 
of  similar  agreements  of  earlier  years,  among  their 
the  following:  Colombia,  1846;  Costa  Rica,  1851: 
Argentina,  1853;  El  Salvador,  1927;  and  Hon- 
duras, 1927. 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  manj 
other  countries  are  in  force,  but  most  of  their 
were  negotiated  under  far  different  economic,  so; 
cial,  and  political  conditions  than  exist  today  anc 
could  be  improved  by  revision.  For  example  th< 
oldest  with  Great  Britain,  has  been  in  operatior 
since  1815.  These  agreements  dealt  almost  ex 
clusively  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  shipping 
and  took  no  cognizance  of  recent  economic  anc 
cultural  trends,  such  as  for  example  the  problems 
arising  from  nationalization  and  from  governmeni 
regulation  and  operation  of  enterprises.  The  De 
partment  of  State  is  now  engaged  in  a  broad  pro 
gram  bringing  up  to  date  its  entire  treaty  system 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Uruguay  treaty  will  b< 
followed  by  many  others  as  modernized  anc 
adapted  to  present-day  conditions. 

Uruguay  and  the  United  States  have  carried  oi 
friendly  and  cooperative  trade  relations  for  man: 
years.  Their  systems  of  government,  commerce 
and  economics  have  been  built  along  the  sam< 
lines ;  the  agreement  just  concluded  merely  crystal 
lizes  principles  already  in  effect,  and  puts  thos. 
principles  on  paper  as  recognized  by  both  govern 
ments.  Its  purposes,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  af 
"strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendshi] 
traditionally  existing  between  them  .  .  .  am 
encouraging  closer  cultural,  economic  and  com' 
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nercial  relations  between  their  peoples  ...  by 
irrangements  which  facilitate  and  encourage,  on 
jases  mutually  advantageous,  cultural  exchange, 
ndustrial  and  economic  development,  financial 
md  technical  cooperation,  the  investment  of  capi- 
;al,  and  commercial  intercourse."  The  treaty  is 
'based  in  general  upon  the  principles  of  national 
md  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  uncondi- 
ionally  accorded". 

In  it  also  are  adequate  provisions  to  avoid  con- 
radictions  with  the  laws  of  either  country,  any 
referential  treatment  of  nationals  as  a  result  of 
he  treaty  and  any  interference  with  essential  se- 
iurity  interests,  public  morals,  safety,  and  health. 

The  Uruguay-United  States  treaty  contains  sev- 
:ral  provisions  which  are  entirely  new,  and  some 
vhich  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Italian 
igreement. 

For  example,  article  III  contains  a  provision — 
jrst  used  in  the  treaty  with  Italy — which  accords 
'national  treatment"  for  nationals  of  one  coun- 
ry  while  in  the  other's  territory  in  the  matter  of 
ertain  social  security  benefits.  Included  are  pe- 
uniary  compensation  for  disease,  injury,  or  death 
irising  out  of  employment,  also  for  loss  of  earn- 
ngs  due  to  old  age,  unemployment,  sickness,  or 
Usability. 

Article  XV,  paragraph  5,  a  treaty  innovation, 
ncludes  a  provision  which  aims  at  an  equitable 
iistribution  of  "hard  money"  currency  in  the  case 
»f  a  country  which  is  short  of  that  commodity; 
md  another  provision  endeavors  to  maintain  a 
ompetitive  basis  for  publicly  owned  or  publicly 
ontrolled  enterprises.  This  last  provision,  which 
aade  its  first  appearance  in  the  Italian  treaty,  is 
laborated  in  the  protocol  appended  to  the  Uru- 
guay document. 

Another  innovation  is  found  in  article  XXIII, 
rtiich  states:  "Any  dispute  between  the  Parties 
■s  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
nt  Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  diplo- 
macy, shall  be  submitted  to  the  International 
>ourt  of  Justice,  unless  the  Parties  agree  to  settle- 
ment by  some  other  pacific  means."  The  United 
>tates  here,  as  in  the  recent  Chinese  and  Italian 
reaties,  agrees  to  accept  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Court  of  Justice  in  all  disputes  arising 
rom  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
reaty. 

To  explain  further,  this  article  amplifies  the  bi- 
ateral  arbitration  treaty  of  1909  (effective  in 
913)  with  regard  to  matters  in  the  current  treaty, 
nterpretation  only  was  included  in  the  former; 
titerpretation  and  application  in  the  latter.  Both 
reaties  consecrate  the  principle  of  noninterfer- 
nce  with  "the  vital  interests,  the  independence  or 
he  honor"  of  the  two  countries,  as  presented  spe- 
mcally  in  the  1909  agreement. 

These  can  be  considered  innovations.    As  to 
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other  provisions,  the  first  three  articles  define  the 
ordinary  rights  of  United  States  nationals  in 
Uruguay,  and  of  Uruguayans  in  this  country. 
Subject  to  immigration  laws,  either  may  travel 
freely,  live  where  they  choose,  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science and  religion,  and  "transmit  material  for 
dissemination  to  the  public  abroad,"  that  is,  en- 
joy press  freedom.  They  are  entitled  to  legal 
protection  and  if  arrested,  must  be  brought  to 
trial  promptly  and  have  proper  defense. 

The  sections  following  article  IV  carry  out  the 
theme  of  smoothing  the  way  for  increased  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity,  first  stating  that 
"nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party  shall  be 
accorded,  within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party, 
national  treatment  and  also  most-favored-nation 
treatment'^  and  then  detailing  the  applications  of 
these  provisions. 

"National  treatment"  is  defined  in  article  XIX 
as  that  "accorded  within  the  territories  of  a  Party 
upon  terms  no  less  favorable  than  the  treatment 
accorded  therein,  in  like  situations,  to  nationals, 
companies,  products,  vessels,  or  other  objects,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  such  Party."  The  "most- 
favored-nation  treatment"  extends  the  same  pro- 
visions to  nationals,  companies,  etc.  of  "any  third 
country."  _  The  treaty  thus  safeguards  national 
sovereignties ;  nationals  of  one  country  are  granted 
"no  less  favorable"  treatment  than  that  accorded 
nationals  of  the  other  country,  thus  assuring  non- 
discrimination. 

These  provisions  guarantee  impartial  treatment 
in  business  operations,  including  leasing  or  owning 
real  property,  patents  and  trade  marks,  access  to 
courts,  exploring  for  and  exploiting  mineral  de- 
posits, control  and  management  of  firms,  etc. 

Other  articles  further  assure  fair  treatment  in 
protection  against  unlawful  searches,  seizure  of 
property  without  prompt  and  effective  compensa- 
tion, and  discriminating  taxation.  Commercial 
travelers,  their  samples  and  products  are  also  ac- 
corded fair  treatment.  The  use  of  import  quotas 
is  regulated  so  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  either  party,  and  government  enterprises 
and  monopolies  must  buy,  sell,  and  do  business 
generally  in  accordance  with  commercial,  not  po- 
litical, considerations.  Prompt  publication  is  re- 
quired of  laws  and  administrative  procedures 
which  might  affect  the  trade  of  either  party. 

It  is  to  tremain  in  force  for  10  years,  after  which 
it  may  be  terminated  on  1  year's  notice  by  either 
party. 

A  new  slant  has  been  added  to  the  basic  treaty 
provisions  by  President  Truman's  Point  4  design 
to  aid  friendly  nations  with  their  economic  devel- 
opment. The  treaty  itself  contains  no  assistance 
provisions  and  does  not  envisage  any  supple- 
mentary agreements  for  this  purpose.  The  treaty 
provisions  contain  the  "rules  of  the  game"  or  a 
broad  framework  within  which  private  Uruguayan 
and  United  States  technical  know-how  and  capital 
can  work  together. 
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Communist  Newspapers  Announce 
Time  Extension  for  Registering 
Real  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  November  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
it  has  been  informed  that  the  Tientsin  Communist 
newspaper,  Tien  Chin  Jih  Pao,  of  November  15, 
1949,  published  a  "notification  of  the  Tientsin 
People's  Government  Ming  Ti  4483"  extending 
the  period  of  time  for  registration  of  real  property 
to  November  30.  The  following  is  an  unofficial 
translation  of  the  notification : 

Reference  is  made  to  notification  Ming  Mi  Kung  Tzu 
3806  of  this  government  setting  that  period  for  registration 
of  foreign  real  property  in  the  municipal  area  of  Tientsin 
at  November  1  to  November  15.  In  as  much  as  some 
foreign  residents  have  not  been  able  to  apply  for  registra- 
tion at  the  time  stipulated  due  to  the  absence  in  Tientsin 
of  the  required  title  deeds  or  other  reasons,  this  govern- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  foreign 
residents  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  conditions, 
extends  the  period  of  registration  by  one-half  a  month 
(from  November  16  to  November  30) .  Those  foreign  resi- 
dents who  have  not  yet  undertaken  real  property  registra- 
tion shall  thus  apply  at  the  land  administration  bureau  of 
this  government  for  registration  before  the  time  limit. 
Failure  to  apply  for  registration  during  said  period  shall 
lead  to  disposal  of  real  property  by  this  government  in  the 
light  of  the  conditions  involved.  Compliance  with  this 
order  is  requested. 

The  Department's  announcement  of  November 
7,  1949,  contained  an  unofficial  translation  of  noti- 
fication "Ming  Mi  Kung  Tzu  3806." * 


Diplomatic  Corps  Activity 
During  Panama  Coup  d'Etat 

[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

Action  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps  which  went  to 
the  police  barracks  on  the  night  of  November  19 
forestalled  a  police  ultimatum  that  the  Presi- 
dencia,  already  surrounded,  would  be  attacked  at 
2  a.m.,  November  20,  unless  the  President  and 
Cabinet  resigned.  The  Corps  stressed  their  de- 
sire to  see  bloodshed  avoided  through  Panama's 
observation  of  constitutional  and  diplomatic 
procedures. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  has  emphasized  that  its 
position  was  neither  to  condone  nor  to  facilitate 
the  coup  d'etat.  The  Corps  met  at  11  a.m.,  Sun- 
day, at  the  residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  the  Hon.  Emilio  Ortiz  de  Zevallos, 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  800. 
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the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  and  agreed  to  issue  z{ 
press  statement  that  the  Corps  did  not  intervene  ir  \ 
the  internal  affairs  of  Panama.  The  Corps  wished] 
to  emphasize  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  visit  tc 
the  police  barracks  by  its  representatives  was  tcj 
express  the  hope  that  constitutional  procedure^ 
would  be  observed  and  violence  avoided. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  hasj 
acted  appropriately  under  the  circumstances j 
The  Department  of  State  supports  Ambassador 
Monnett  Davis  in  the  correctness  of  his  conduct  irl 
this  situation  and  particularly  in  emphasizing  oui 
traditional  policy  of  nonintervention  and  our  hop< 
for  the  observance  of  constitutional  and  demo  | 
cratic  procedures. 


U.S.-Mexico  Establish  Commission 
on  Cultural  Cooperation 

[Released  to  the  press  November  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  thr 
signing  of  an  agreement  between  Mexico  and  th« 
United  States,  establishing  a  United  States-Mex.| 
ican  Commission  on  Cultural  Cooperation. 

The  Commission  will  be  officially  installed  at  1 
p.m.  today  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa] 
tion  in  Mexico  City.  The  Minister,  Manuel  Guatl 
Vidal,  will  head  the  Mexican  representation  oil 
the  Commission.  The  ranking  member  for  th 
United  States  will  be  the  American  Ambassado  I 
to  Mexico,  Walter  Thurston. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission  are:  Fo 
Mexico,  Hector  Guillermo  Rodriguez,  Directo  i 
General  of  Higher  Education  and  Scientific  In 
vestigation,  and  Miguel  Alessio  Robles,  journalis 
and  publisher ;  and  for  the  United  States,  Phili] 
Raine.  cultural  attache  at  the  American  Embassy  j 
and  William  Richardson,  resident  vice  president  ol 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Americai 
Affairs,  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  hailed  the  establish 
ment  of  this  Commission  as  a  fitting  culminatioi 
of  the  many  years  of  close  cultural  ties  between  th 
United  States  and  her  closest  Latin  America) 
neighbor.  The  Commission  will  coordinate,  es 
pand,  and  develop  the  already  existing  cooperai 
tion,  both  governmental  and  private.  Althoug] 
the  United  States  is  signatory  to  several  multi 
lateral  agreements  on  cultural  interchange  witl 
the  American  Republics,  this  is  the  first  bilatera 
agreement  to  be  signed. 

Mr.  Miller  recalled  that  the  suggestion  for  thi 
Commission  was  originally  made  5  years  ago  bj 
the  then  Mexican  Minister  of  Education,  who  ha 
since  gone  on  to  the  guidance  of  cultural  coopera 
tion  on  a  world-wide  scale  as  Director  General  d 
Unesco,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet. 
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VOA  Airs  Bradley  Talk  to  North  Atlantic  Nations 


Released  to  the  press  November  25] 


The  following  excerpt  from  a  Voice  of  Amer- 
ca  program  incorporates  a  statement  by  Gen. 
)mar  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
omt  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Bradley  was  intro- 
luced  by  Edward  Montgomery,  Washington  ob- 
erver  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Edward  Montgomery:  On  October  5  of  this 
ear,  the  Defense  Ministers  of  the  12  North  Atlan- 
lc  pact  nations  held  their  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
igton  as  the  Defense  Committee  of  the  pact.  At 
lat  meeting  they  appointed  General  Omar  Brad- 
sy,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of 
taff,  to  be  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of 
ie  pact.  This  body,  consisting  of  military  rep- 
esentatives  of  each  of  the  member  nations,  is 
larged  with  the  over-all  direction  and  coordina- 
on  of  the  military  defensive  preparations  of  the 
|  North  Atlantic  allies.  For  the  past  2  months 
ie  various  military  planning  bodies,  established 
nder  the  defense  organization  of  the  pact,  have 
Jen  at  work  under  direction  of  the  Military  Com- 
uttee  m  Washington  and  elsewhere,  concerning 
ie  strategic  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
tlantic  area. 

During  the  coming  week,  further  meetings  of 
te  Military  Committee  and  the  Defense  Commit- 
»  will  be  held  in  Paris  to  review  the  work  so  far 
xjomphshed  and  to  carry  the  plans  forward  into 
ie  future  General  Bradley  is  leaving  the  United 
tates  on  Sunday  to  attend  those  meetings  Be- 
>re  his  departure,  General  Bradley  has  kindlv 
ttisented  to  make  to  the  peoples  of  the  North  At- 
ntic  nations,  through  the  Voice  of  America,  a 
Wonal  report  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
'  date  in  developing  the  plans  and  preparations 
«■  their  common  defense.  General  Bradlev  will 
»eak  to  you  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
llitary  Committee  and  as  chief  military  repre- 
ntative  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  12  allied  na- 

-'IIS. 

General  Omar  Bradley:  The  people  of  Europe 
e  listening  to  this  Voice  of  America  program  as 
•e  stage  is  being  set  for  two  important  meetings 
«t  week  in  Paris.  Under  this  organization  for 
e  collective  security  of  Western  free  nations— 
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the  North  Atlantic  Treaty— the  Military  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  of  Defense  Ministers  will 
give  their  careful  consideration  to  the  plans  for 
collective  defense  that  have  been  drawn  up  bv  the 
member  nations. 

As  you  know,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
formed  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  The  12  nations  are  resolved 
to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  security.  The  na- 
tions joined  in  this  pact  are  Denmark,  Norway, 
Belgium  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Iceland, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Defense  Ministers  of  these  nations  form  one 
of  the  important  committees  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  meeting  in  Paris  next  week.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  is  our 
representative,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Ministers  Committee. 

One  military  representative  from  each  country 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Military  Committee  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  on  this  program  because 
1  am  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
Committee,  and  the  standing  group  of  that 
Committee. 

In  order  to  carry  on  continuously  the  work  of 
the  Military  Committee,  a  standing  group  has  been 
formed  which  is  composed  of  the  military  repre- 
sentatives from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States. 

These  2  meetings  in  Paris  next  week  are  sig- 
nificant because  when  they  are  concluded  the  12 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  will 
have  launched  a  new  era  of  collective  security. 

We  have  combined  our  strength  for  protection 
but  not  for  aggression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
military  forces  of  these  12  nations  could  not  possi- 
bly be  construed  as  a  combination  for  aggression. 
Eelatively,  in  comparison  to  the  Armed  Forces 
involved  in  World  War  II,  they  are  small. 

However,  their  size  is  not  the  important  factor. 
Under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  12  nations  have 
made  the  following  pledge,  which  I  quote  from 
article  3  of  the  Treaty. 
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In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  have 
formed  an  organization  which  can  effectively  plan 
for  collective  defense  and  for  the  maximum  use  of 
all  of  our  resources. 

I  can  honestly  and  sincerely  state  that  Amer- 
icans have  entered  this  agreement,  after  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the  people,  with 
full  intention  to  carry  out  these  pledges  now,  and 
in  the  future. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  we  can  all  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  2  months, 
since  the  first  meetings  of  the  Military  Committee 
and  the  Committee  of  Defense  Ministers  in  Wash- 
ington in  October,  we  have  made  great  progress. 
In  these  2  months  following  our  initial  meetings, 
the  Military  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  its  stand- 
ing o-roup,  has  developed  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
ment for  collective  security  and  will  submit  their 
plan  to  the  Defense  Ministers  Committee  for 
acceptance  and  approval.  _ 

The  planning  organization,  which  operates 
under  the  Military  Committee,  is  divided  into  five 
Regional  Planning  Groups.  The  standing  group 
of  the  Military  Committee,  consisting  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been 
meeting  regularly  and  acting  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee for  these  five  Regional  Planning  Groups  to 
speed  up  their  work. 

This  accomplishment  in  two  short  months  does 
not  mean  that  our  plans  have  been  made  in  haste. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  Regional  Plan- 
ning Group  has  based  its  contribution  on  more 
than  2  years  of  careful  planning  which  had  already 
been  going  on.  . 

The  Western  European  Regional  .Planning 
Group  has  based  its  plan  on  those  of  Western 
Union.  This  organization  has  developed  most 
competent  defense  plans  which  fit  into  the  over-all 
picture  very  neatly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Planning  Group  has 
had  the  benefit  of  Canada,  Britain,  and  United 
States  agreements  already  made. 

And  the  other  two  groups,  the  Northern  Euro- 
pean Group  and  the  Southern  European-Western 
Mediterranean  Group,  have  also  studied  their 
problems  for  some  time. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  all  of  the  12  nations 
realize  the  significance  of  the  pledges  they  have 
made,  our  collective  defense  is  stronger  than  it  has 

6V6F  D66T1. 

There  have  been  many  statements  made  about 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  fact  that  it  has  served  as 
a  deterrent  to  aggression. 

Without  minimizing,  or  underestimating,  the 
tremendous    force    for    peace   that   this    atomic 
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weapon  has  been,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that  thi 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  of  12  nations! 
shows  promise  of  being  an  even  greater  deterrent  t<] 
future  aggression.  For  now,  in  addition  t< 
weapons,  we  have  an  organization  for  collective 
defense  backed  by  the  will  of  free  men  in  fre< 
nations,  all  working  for  peace. 

The  forces  of  freedom  have  finally  banded  to 
gether  in  common  cause  for  the  common  good  oi 
all.  We  are  trying  a  great  experiment  to  se 
whether  or  not  people  who  hate  war  can,  by  collec 
tive  action,  forever  eliminate  the  specter  of  wa! 
from  their  horizon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  meetings  with  men  o 
other  nations  for  collective  security  will  become 
basis  of  broad  understanding  between  our  peopl 
and  their  people  and  that  it  will  lead  to  eve; 
greater  accomplishments.  We  have  proved  in  th 
past  our  readiness  to  defend  liberty.  If  we  a., 
work  together,  we  shall  prove  in  the  future  ou 
fitness  to  be  the  repository  of  freedom  in  the  world 

Edward   Montgomery:    Thank   you,   Gener^ 
Bradley. 


Australia  Signs  Fulbright  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

Australia  and  the  United  States  today  signed  a 
agreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  putting  inl 
operation  the  program  of  educational  exchangt 
authorized  by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress.    . 

The  signing  took  place  in  Canberra,  with  H. 
Evatt,  Ministry  for  External  Affairs,  represent^ 
the  Government  of  Australia  and  Ambassadi 
Pete  Jarman  representing  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  was  the  fourteenth  signed  und 
the  act,  previous  agreements  having  been  sign< 
with  the  Governments  of  China,  Burma,  the  Phi 
ippines,  Greece,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kin 
dom,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  tl 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Iran,  and  Egypt. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  Stat 
Educational  Foundation  in  Australia  to  assist 
the  administration  of  the  educational  progra 
financed  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sa> 
of  surplus  property  to  that  country.  It  providf 
for  a  long-range  program  utilizing  the  equivale  - 
of  5  million  dollars  in  Australian  pounds  for  ce 
tain  educational  purposes.  These  purposes  inclu<j 
the  financing  of  "studies,  research,  instruction,  ail 
other  educational  activities  of/or  for  citizens  of  tl 
United  States  of  America  in  schools  and  institl 
tions  of  higher  learning  located  in  Australia  or  I 
nationals  of  Australia  in  United  States  schools  ail 
institutions  of  higher  learning  located  outside  t» 
continental  United  States  .  .  .  including  paymet 
for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  otn. 
expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities;  or  fi- 
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nshing  transportation  for  nationals  of  Australia 
rho  desire  to  attend  United  States  schools  and 
nstitutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  continental 
Jnited  States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  de- 
irive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
I  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institu- 
ions." 

During  the  war,  the  United  States  furnished 
Lustraha  lend-lease  supplies  valued  at  over  1  bil- 
lon  dollars  and  Australia  provided  goods  and 
arvices  for  United  States  forces  equivalent  to  al- 
lost  the  same  amount.  The  relatively  small  bal- 
nce  resulting  from  this  gigantic  exchange  was  set- 
led  by  the  payment  in  1946  of  20  million  dollars 
)  the  United  States  and  the  establishment  of  a 
and  in  Australian  currency  equivalent  to  7  million 
f  which  2  million  dollars  was  to  be  applied  to 
le  construction  and  acquisition  of  United  States 
Imbassy  and  other  buildings  while  5  million  dol- 
us was  to  be  used  for  educational  and  cultural 
schange. 

The  Foundation  in  Australia  will  consist  of 
|en  members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which 
ill  be  the  United  States  Ambassador.  In  addi- 
on,  the  members  of  the  Foundation  will  include 
iree  citizens  of  Australia  and  three  citizens  of  the 
nited  States. 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  Austra- 
a  have  been  appointed,  information  about  specific 
pportunities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
udy,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will  be 
lade  public.  At  that  time,  applications  will  be 
sceived  by: 

■  university  teaching,  or  advanced  research 

The     Conference     Board     of     Associated  Research 

Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

w  teaching  in  Australian  secondary  schools 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

»r  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools  abroad 

The    Conference    Board     of    Associated    Research 

Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

9"  graduate  study 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
2  West  Forty-fifth  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

The  Fulbright  Program  Advisers  on  the  campuses  of 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
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Passport  Agency  Opened  in  Boston 

[Released  to  the  press  November  28] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
a  Passport  Agency  will  be  opened  at  Boston  on  No- 
vember 28,  1949,  with  offices  located  in  the  United 
States  Post  Office  and  Court  House  Building. 

A  Passport  Agency  was  maintained  at  Boston  by 
the  Department  of  State  from  July  1,  1925  until 
July  15,  1942,  when  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war  made  it  necessary  to  centralize  the  grant- 
ing of  passport  facilities  at  Washington,  D.C.  At 
that  lme,  it  was  stated  that  the  Boston  Passport 
Agency  would  remain  closed  until  travel  condi- 
tions became  more  normal  and  the  public  interests 
in  the  New  England  area  warranted  its  reopen- 
ing. 

The  Passport  Agency  will  accept  applications 
for  passports  and  have  discretionary  authority  to 
issue  and  renew  such  documents  in  cases  of  ur- 
gency. 

S.  M.  Jeppson  has  been  designated  as  Passport 
Agent. 


Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel  III 
Appointed  as  Mutual  Defense  Official 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  today 
the  designation  of  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel,  III, 
of  Plattsburg,  New  York,  to  be  the  Executive  Di- 
rector for  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Overseas, 
with  headquarters  in  London. 

The  Executive  Director  will  act  as  agent  for  the 
European  Coordinating  Committee  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  relating  to  the  implementation  of 
mutual  defense  assistance  in  Europe,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  American 
participation  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  in  Europe.  The  Committee  also  advises 
the  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Steering  Commit- 
tee, of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  Chairman, 
on  matters  relating  to  the  program. 

The  European  Coordinating  Committee  will 
also  have  a  small  staff,  headed  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, to  perform  the  necessary  coordination  and 
direction  of  United  States  activities  in  Europe  as 
required  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
recently  passed  by  the  Congress. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly  publication   compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and  by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded  concerning    treaties   and   in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is  or   may   become  a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  ROAD  AND  MOTOR  TRANSPORT 


A  Report  on  the  Preparation,  Formulation,  and 
Signature  of  a  World  Convention  on  Road  Traffic 


ly  H.  H.  Kelly 


A  new  world  convention  for  the  facilitation  of 
international  traffic  by  highway  was  formulated 
at  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Koad  and  Motor 
Transport  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  Au- 
gust 23-September  19,  1949.  Kepresentatives  of 
20  nations  including  the  United  States  signed  it. 

The  agreement,  entitled  "Convention  on  Road 
Traffic," x  establishes  a  basis  for  world-wide  uni- 
formity in  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  motor 
vehicle  registration  certificates,  drivers'  permits, 
and  customs  bond ;  the  identification  of  vehicles  in 
international  traffic ;  rules  for  safe  driving ;  equip- 
ment requirements,  including  brakes,  lights,  and 
other  technical  characteristics;  permissible  maxi- 
mum dimensions  and  weights  of  motor  vehicles; 
and  definitions. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  convention,  which  in 
many  respects  reflects  United  States  practices  and 
recommendations,  will  be  to  simplify  and  promote 
international  motoring  into  and  through  all  na- 
tions which  become  parties  thereto  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  motorists 
operating  under  its  provisions.  It  is  expected  also 
to  bring  about  eventual  reduction  in  documenta- 
tion fees  which,  with  the  considerably  more  im- 
portant item  of  high-ocean-transport  costs  have 
been  among  the  deterrents  to  expansion  of  inter- 
national travel  by  automobile. 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.8/47.  Printed  copies  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  available  early  in  1950  from  the  International 
Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  T. 
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The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  the  submittal  of  the 
convention  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  by  the  President, 
and  this  action  will  probably  take  place  early  in 
1950.  If  Senate  approval  is  given  promptly,  and 
if  during  the  coming  winter  at  least  four  other 
countries  ratify  or  accede  to  it,  the  new  treaty 
could  become  effective  in  the  United  States  before 
the  motoring  season  of  1950  and  American  motor- 
ists next  spring  and  summer  could  take  their  auto- 
mobiles to  Europe  for  the  first  time  with  recogni- 
tion of  their  home-state  documents  and  with  iden- 
tification as  "USA"  travelers. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  United  States  accept- 
ance of  the  convention  will  require  any  changes 
in  motor  vehicle  laws  in  this  country,  nor  will  it 
entail  any  additional  expense  to  public  authorities. 


BACKGROUND' 

United  States  motorists,  who  today  operate  a 
total  of  more  than  35  million  private  automobiles, 
have  always  shown  an  interest  in  traveling  beyond 
their  own  frontiers.  The  largest  volume  of  travel 
has  been  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  but  auto- 
mobilists  from  this  country  have  also  made  the 
longer  and  more  expensive  journey  to  Europe  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  1949,  about  3,000  United 
States  cars  have  been  taken  to  Europe  for  tour- 

2  For  additional  material  on  American  interest  in  inter- 
national motor  travel,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7, 1947,  p.  1063 ; 
and  present  issue,  p.  889. 
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ing  purposes.  The  necessary  documentation  for 
these  cars,  however,  has  been  provided  largely  by 
virtue  of  courtesy  arrangements  between  Ameri- 
can motoring  associations  and  the  corresponding 
organizations  in  foreign  countries;  Americans 
have  had  to  become,  in  effect,  foreign  motorists 
(so  far  as  identification  of  both  drivers  and  cars 
was  concerned)  before  they  could  drive  in  Europe. 
This  condition  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  never  been  able  to  adhere  to 
two  international  conventions  on  the  subject 
adopted  at  Paris  in  1926.  The  deficiency  was  rem- 
edied, at  least  on  a  regional  basis,  by  a  Conven- 
tion of  1943  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter- American 
Automotive  Traffic,  but  this  treaty  relates  only  to 
motoring  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  Europe  itself,  of  course,  the  volume  of  inter- 
national motoring  among  the  various  countries  has 
been  large,  comparable  to  that  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  Mexico.  On  the  other 
continents,  where  motor  vehicles  are  less  numer- 
ous, the  number  making  extensive  trips  abroad  has 
naturally  been  smaller,  but  this  number  has  not 
reduced  the  need  of  most  countries  for  participa- 
tion in  international  agreements  as  an  essential 
convenience  for  their  citizens. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  need  for 
broad  revision  of  the  Paris  conventions  and  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  more  recent  Inter- 
American  convention,  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized.    One  of  the  earliest  pronouncements  on  the 
subject  in  this  country  came  from  the  American 
Association   of   Motor   Vehicle   Administrators, 
which  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1947  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  "that  a  new  interna- 
tional automotive  convention  capable  of  applica- 
tion in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  designed  to 
meet  present-day  conditions  and  standards,   be 
established." 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  at  its  second  session 
at  Geneva  in  April  1948,  recommended  that  a 
conference  be  convened  to  conclude  a  new  world- 
wide convention,  which  was  declared  to  be  "urgent- 
ly required."  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  (Ecosoc),  on  August  28, 
1948,  therefore,  instructed  the  Secretary-General 
to  convene  a  conference  of  governments  for  this 
purpose,  "not  later  than  August  1949." 3 

In  the  autumn  of  1948,  the  Inland  Transport 

'Ecosoc  resolution  147  B  (VII). 
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Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  (Ece),  under  instructions  from  Ecosoc, 
began  intensive  work  on  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention.  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
participated  in  this  task,  which  was  completed 
early  in  1949.  The  working  papers  for  the  confer- 
ence were  then  distributed  to  the  59  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  11  other  states  which 
had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Maritime  Conference  of  February  and  March 
1948 :  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hun- 
gary, Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Switzer- 
land, and  Jordan. 

The  working  papers,  which  included  the  Ece 
draft  text  and  the  1943  Inter- American  conven- 
tion, together  with  a  number  of  useful  supplemen- 
tary reports  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat, formed  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the 
Conference  this  year. 


UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

The  care  with  which  the  official  position  was' 
prepared  for  the  United  States  delegation  ac-| 
counted  in  large  measure  for  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  at  the  Geneva  conference.4  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1948,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  discussions  would  be  held  with  in- 
terested groups  regarding  the  United  Nations 
plans  for  a  new  international  convention.  On 
September  21,  representatives  of  motoring  and 
trade  associations  and  other  private  agencies  met 
at  Washington  to  give  their  preliminary  views  to 

4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1949,  p.  262.  The  members  of  the 
U  S  delegation  were  as  follows :  Chairman,  H.  H.  Kelly, 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Vice  Chairman,  H.  S.  Fairbank,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Members— M.  C.  Connors,  President,  American  Associa- 
tions of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators ;  J.  H.  Hunt,  Con- 
sultant, Automobile  Manufacturers  Association;  C.  A. 
Horan,  Legal  Assistant  to  Commissioner  of  Customs,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  Serge  Koushnareff,  Acting 
Chief  Transportation  and  Communications  Branch,  Office 
of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce ;  Edward 
G  Sparrow,  European  Representative,  American  Automo- 
bile Association  and  the  American  Automobile  Touring 
Alliance.  Advisers— J.  W.  Foley,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State ;  J.  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  Foreign 
Affairs  Specialist,  Department  of  State;  Mrs.  Doris 
Whitnack,  Chief,  Transportation  Branch,  Office  of  Intelli- 
gence Research,  Department  of  State ;  Douglas  M.  Clarke, 
Road  Transport  Adviser,  United  States  Delegationto  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe ;  E.  B.  Sutton,  Office  oi 
Military  Government,  United  States,  Frankfurt,  Germany ; 
C  F  Rogers  Highway  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Miss  A.  O'Rourke,  Secretary 
to  Chairman,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State. 
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the  Department  of  State;  and  on  October  11,  a 
similar  meeting  was  held  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment representatives.  These  sessions  were  con- 
firmed by  minutes  and  correspondence  with  the 
participating  interests,  and  a  tentative  position 
was  prepared  for  a  working  party  of  the  Ece  In- 
land Transport  Committee,  which  met  at  Geneva, 
November  18-December  1  with  United  States  rep- 
resentatives in  attendance. 

From  that  session,  came  a  working  document, 
Draft  Provisions  for  Insertion  in  a  Convention 
on  Road  and  Motor  Transport,5  which  the  United 
Nations  distributed  to  all  governments  in  March 
1949,  Again,  the  Department  of  State  corre- 
sponded with  the  interested  agencies,  in  April,  and 
requested  comments  on  this  document.6  The  large 
volume  of  replies  was  analyzed  and  tabulated,  and 
the  final  United  States  position  was  drawn  up  in 
the  Department  of  State  during  June  and  July. 

Major  Items 

The  major  items  in  the  United  States  position 
set  forth  proposals 7  on  the  title  of  the  convention 
(changing  the  word  "Transport"  to  "Traffic"), 
elimination  of  "for  hire"  operations,  inclusion  of 
annexes  as  integral  parts  of  the  convention,  per- 
missibility of  requiring  an  international  driver's 
permit,  transfer  of  specifications  on  road  signs 
and  signals'  from  an  annex  to  a  protocol,  specifica- 
tions for  maximum  permissible  dimensions  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles,  and  final  provisions. 
Additional  suggestions  were  offered  in  committee 
sessions. 
By  these  means,  the  United  States  delegation, 

'  UN  doc.  E/CONF.8/3,  Mar.  3,  1949. 
The  list  of  those  with  whom  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  contact  on  this  subject  is  as  follows :  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Utetrict  of  Columbia ;  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ■  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  and  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances; American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. ;  American 
Koad  Builders'  Association;  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  ;  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Trans- 
portation Department)  ;  Committee  on  Highway  Trans- 
port, United  States  Associates,  International  Chamber  of 
commerce,  Inc.;  International  Road  Federation;  Ameri- 
n  A"t°mobiIe  Association ;  American  Automobile  Tour- 
ng  Alliance;  Automotive  Safety  Foundation;  National 
fInnr2y*?^S  Conferpnce;  Highway  Department,  Na- 
ional  Safety  Council;  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
operators;  and  National  Council  of  Private  Motor  Truck 
iwners,  Inc 
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representing  the  nation  which  operates  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  world, 
was  able  to  lay  before  the  Conference  a  convincing 
array  of  sound  recommendations  supported  by 
effective  verbal  explanations'. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  basic  assumption  upon  which  the  conven- 
tion is  predicated  is  set  forth  in  article  1,  which 
provides  that  each  contracting  state  retains  juris- 
diction over  the  use  of  its  own  roads  but  agrees  to 
their  use  for  international  traffic  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention.    Although  such 
an  article  appears  self-evident  and  a  prerequisite 
to  a  convention  on  international  traffic,  the  Con- 
ference had  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
agreed  text.     The  difficulty  arose  in  connection 
with  the  relation  of  article  1  to  chapter  II  on  Rules 
of  the  Road.     Some  of  the  delegations  apparently 
desired  to  overlook  the  international  character  of 
the  convention  and  to  emphasize  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  regulation  of  internal,  domestic  traffic. 
The   problem   was   further  complicated   by   a 
United    Kingdom    proposal    that    a    distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  provisions  in  chapter  II 
and  those  in  chapters  IV  and  V,  relating  to  motor 
vehicles  and  drivers  in  international  traffic,  by 
providing  in  article  1  that  each  contracting  state 
would  take  all  practicable  measures,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  or 
system  of  law,  to  insure  the  observance  in  its  terri- 
tory of  the  principles  and  rules  embodied  in  chap- 
ter II.    The  British  contended  that  if  such  a  dis- 
tinction were  not  made,  each  party  to  the  conven- 
tion, by  undertaking  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
article  1  and  chapter  II,  would  be  assuming  an 
obligation  to  insure  that  such  rules  of  the  road 
would  never  be  violated. 

The  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  text 
of  article  1  of  the  draft  Ece  convention  was  satis- 
factory and  urged  its  adoption.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  the  main  purpose  of  the  convention 
were  kept  in  mind,  namely,  the  promotion  and 
facilitation  of  the  safe  and  efficient  movement  of 
motor  vehicles  in  international  traffic,  the  Ece  text 
adequately  dealt  with  the  problem  and  that  the 
United  Kingdom  proposal  was  unnecessarily  in- 
volved and  complicated.  The  United  States  in- 
sisted that  the  convention  applied  primarily  to 
international  traffic  and  considered  the  purpose 
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of  chapter  II  was  to  establish,  in  effect,  an  inter- 
national code  of  minimum  safety  requirements. 
By  indirection,  the  rules  of  the  road  set  forth  m 
the  convention  would  apply  to  the  pattern  of  do- 
mestic as  well  as  to  international  traffic,  but  they 
were  of  such  a  general  nature  and  were  so  widely 
accepted  that  it  was  not  considered  any  difficulty 
would  result  in  having  them  applicable  to  all 

traffic. 

The  United  States  position  seemed  to  conform 
to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  states  repre- 
sented since  it  was  the  one  that  the  conference 
finally  accepted.  It  adopted  article  1,  with  a  few 
minor  drafting  modifications. 

The  preamble  clearly  specifies  that  the  purpose 
of  the  convention  is  the  development  and  safety 
of  international  road  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  agreed  that  "international  traffic"  should  be 
defined  as  meaning  "any  traffic  which  crosses  at 
least  one  frontier."  In  order  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  the  United  Kingdom  with 
respect  to  article  1  and  chapter  II,  the  Conference 
agreed  to  insert  as  the  initial  article  of  chapter  II 
a  provision  for  each  contracting  state  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  insure  the  observance  of  the 
rules  set  out  in  that  chapter. 

The  determination  of  the  status  and  character  of 
the  annexes  in  relation  to  the  convention,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  article  2,  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
questions  with  which  the  Conference  dealt.  The 
United  States  proposed  that  since  the  annexes  to 
any  convention  normally  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  convention,  article  2  should  be  redrafted  in 
order  that  each  contracting  state  would  declare 
the  annexes  which  it  did  not  intend  to  apply, 
rather  than  those  which  it  wished  to  accept.  This 
proposal  was  strongly  supported  as  legally  correct 
and  was  adopted  as  preferable  to  the  Ece  text. 
Adoption  of  the  United  States  text,  however,  did 
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not  solve  the  all-important  question  of  which  of  I 

the  annexes  could  a  state  exclude  from  its  applica- 1 

tion  of  the  convention.    In  light  of  the  Ece  draft  I 

and  of  the  explanatory  memorandum  prepared  by  I 

the  Ece  Subcommittee  on  Koad  Transport  of  thel 

Inland  Transport  Committee,  many  of  the  dele- 1 

gations  had  come  to  Geneva  taking  it  for  grantedl 

that  all  the  annexes  would  be  permissive.    Other 

governments,  however,  after  a  critical  study  of  thel 

Ece  draft,  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  I 

the  annexes  were  essential  to  the  successful  appli-l 

cation  of  the  convention  and  that  if  these  annexes 

were  not  made  compulsory  for  all  the  contracting 

states,    the    convention    in    practice    would    be 

meaningless. 

The  United  States  delegation  favored  making, 
mandatory  all  annexes  vital  to  the  operation  ot 
the  convention.  This  division  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  the  annexes  gradually  disappeared  a* 
the  annexes  began  to  emerge  in  final  form  from  th 
technical  committees.  As  a  consequence,  the  Con; 
ference  designated  only  two  permissive  annexes 
namely :  annex  1,  concerning  definition  of  a  cycli 
with  a  small  auxiliary  engine  and  annex  i 
regarding  priority  of  passage. 

Measures  Simplifying  Requirements 

The  Conference  readily  agreed  on  the  provi 

sions  regarding  customs  requirements  and  for 

malities.    Article  3  encourages  states  to  put  int. 

effect    measures    simplifying    customs,    police 

health,  or  other  requirements.    It  also  recognize 

the  right  of  a  contracting  state  to  require  a  bon 

guaranteeing  import  duties  and  import  taxes  bu 

provides  that  states  shall  accept  the  guarant 

of  an  organization  established  in  its  territor 

affiliated  with  an  international  association  whic 

has  issued  a  valid  international  customs  pass  fc 

the  motor  vehicle  (carnet  de  passages  en  douane 

In  place  of  a  provision  proposed  by  the  Ec 

draft  stating  that  the  hours  and  routes  for  cros, 

ing  of  frontiers  by  vehicles  shall  be  fixed  by  agre 

ment   between   adjacent   states,   the   Conferenc 

agreed  to  the  United  States  proposal  that  state 

would  endeavor  to  keep  open  during  the  san 

hours  as  adjacent  customs  offices  and  posts  on  tl 

same  international  road.    The  Ece  draft  had  ii 

eluded  a  provision  that  contracting  states  wou 

refrain   from  discrimination   against  national 

goods  or  road  vehicles  of  any  other  contractir 

state  with  respect  to  customs,  police,  health,  < 

other  requirements.    The  United  States  deleg 
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tion  supported  the  general  intent  of  this  provision 
but,  realizing  the  natural  tendency  of  states  to 
grant  special  favors  to  adjacent  countries  (as  in  its 
own  practices  with  respect  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico) ,  proposed  that  an  exception  be  made  for 
such  practices.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
but  the  Conference  decided  to  excise  the  original 
Ece  provision. 

The  provisions  of  article  5  regarding  the  non- 
applicability  of  the  convention  to  "for  hire"  com- 
mercial transport  operations  are  important.  This 
article  was  prepared  originally  as  a  protocol  to 
the  Ece  draft.  The  United  States  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  con- 
stituted a  basic  concept,  clearly  limiting  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  convention,  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  convention.  Certain  other 
delegations  wanted  articles  to  state  specifically 
that  the  convention  also  did  not  affect  rules  on 
labor  conditions,  fixed  charges,  or  insurance 
against  third  party  risks.  In  order  to  meet  the 
desires  of  those  delegations  but  at  the  same  time, 
to  avoid  a  long  enumeration,  the  words,  "all  other 
matters  not  provided  for  in  this  Convention"  were 
inserted  in  the  text. 
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TECHNICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

The  technical  and  administrative  provisions  of 
the  convention  are  stated  in  somewhat  broad  terms, 
yet  with  sufficient  precision  to  indicate  basic  re- 
quirements for  drivers,  vehicles,  and  traffic.  If 
need  develops  for  amplification  of  some  of  these 
requirements— performance  specifications  for  ve- 
hicle brakes  and  lights  are  cases  in  point— it  can 
be  met  through  the  amendment  procedure  estab- 
lished in  the  convention. 

Discussion  of  the  articles  relating  to  Kules  of 
the  Eoad  disclosed  a  desire  for  a  few  general  re- 
quirements of  universal  application,  designed  to 
promote  the  safety  and  convenience  of  all  traffic, 
including  animal-drawn  vehicles  and  animal  con- 
voys which  present  large  problems  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  Some  are  necessarily  of  an  "ad- 
monitory" nature  and  undoubtedly  present  diffi- 
culties in  enforcement.  However,  they  constitute 
useful  guides  to  highway  users,  and  many  of  them 
do  achieve  a  real  measure  of  uniformity  in  traffic 
control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  brief  rules  are 
only  a  selection  of  the  basic  requirements  found  in 
the  elaborate  traffic  laws  and  regulations  of  many 
countries,  all  of  which  have  certain  fundamentals 
in  common.  They  will  doubtless  be  reproduced 
and  circulated  in  large  numbers  by  motoring  clubs 
and  other  organizations. 

The  United  States  delegation  submitted  clarifi- 
cations of  text  on  rules  for  overtaking  and  passing, 
keeping  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  right  of  way, 
which  were  accepted.  On  this  last  point^which 
gives  the  legal  priority  of  movement  to  the  vehicle 
approaching  from  the  right  (or  from  the  left  in 
countries  where  traffic  moves  to  the  left)— there 
was  opposition  from  certain  countries  whose  rep- 
resentatives said  that  a  fixed  priority  rule  tends 
to  make  motorists  incautious  and  causes  accidents. 
Accordingly,  this  rule  was  made  Annex  2  so  that 
it  could  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  signatory 
powers— and  the  annex  was  rejected  ultimately  by 
India,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  Switzerland  reserving  the  right  to 
reject  it  later  if  deemed  necessary. 

Trolley  busses,  which  figure  in  international 
traffic  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  were  also  made 
subject  to  all  of  these  road  rules.  Special  regu- 
lations were  set  up  for  bicyclists,  which  number 
in  the  millions  in  many  foreign  lands. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  uniform  drive-to- 
the-right  rule  for  all  countries  of  the  world  did  not 
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arise  officially  in  the  Conference,  although  it  was 
the  subject  of  informal  discussion  with  the  British 
and  other  delegations.  The  great  majority  of 
nations,  including  all  those  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, now  follow  the  practice  of  driving  to  the 
right,  but  important  exceptions  include  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries, Sweden,  India,  Japan,  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, and  a  few  others.  How  important  it  might 
be  to  effect  a  change-over  in  these  countries  and 
what  the  cost  would  be  in  altering  street-car  in- 
stallations and  road  signs  would  require  thorough 
study  on  a  large  scale. 

Road  Signs  and  Signals 

In  regard  to  the  general  topic  of  road  signs  and 
signals,  the  United  States  aim  was  to  see  that  all 
reference  to  the  European  pictorial  system  was 
deleted  from  the  convention  and  its  annexes  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  protocol  so  that  each 
participating  country  could  adopt  or  reject  that 
system  without  impairing  the  convention.    Some 
of  the  European  participants  had  wished  for  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  their  system.    Because  of  the 
wide  variation  in  the  signs  and  signals  actually 
employed  even  in  the  countries  that  presumably 
followed  the  European  system,  a  uniform  adoption 
of  any  proposed  revisions  of  the  existing  system 
would  be  difficult.    Also,  countries  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  prefer  the 
American  system  with  minor  modifications.    On 
the  other  hand,  Argentina   and  perhaps   other 
American  States,  generally  preferring  the  Ameri- 
can system,  might  use  some  of  the  signs  of  the 
European  system,  notably  the  triangular  sign  indi- 
cating extreme  danger. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  United  States 
and  other  participants,  which  have  adopted  in  gen- 
eral the  American  system,  would  not  change  all  of 
their  numerous  sign  installations,  the  solution  of 
the  separate  protocol  was  agreed  to  and  considera- 
tion was  given  to  a  proposal  to  draft  two  protocols, 
one  prescribing  a  European,  and  the  other,  an 
American  system.  The  Conference  finally  decided 
that  immediate  formulation  of  the  alternative 
protocol  would  be  impracticable  and  that  further 
effort  should  be  directed  to  the  formulation  of  a 
protocol  prescribing  the  European  system. 

The  discussions  at  this  Conference  justify  the 
conclusion  that  any  hope  of  early  world-wide 
adoption  of  a  single  system  of  signs  and  signals 
must  be  abandoned.    However,  there  was  substan- 
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tial  encouragement  that  all  countries  may  adopt 
one  or  the  other  of  two  uniform  systems,  each  hav- 
ing in  common  certain  inscriptions  and  possibly 
certain  shapes  of  identical  connotation,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  more  serious  road 
hazards  and  the  significant  traffic  directions.  It  is 
to  this  more  probable  eventuality  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conference  for  further  consider- 
ation of  the  possibility  of  world-wide  agreement 
on  a  single  uniform  system  may  be  expected  to 
lead.    (See  Final  Act  below.) 

In  five  brief  paragraphs,  constituting  a  single 
article  of  the  convention,  general  principles  re- 
garding the  uniformity,  number,  and  placement 
of  signs  within  each  country  were  set  forth.  These 
were  acceptable  to  all  signatories. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Trailers 
In  International  Traffic 

Articles  18-23  encompass  provisions  applicable 
to  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  in  international 
traffic.     In  article  18,  appears  for  the  first  time 
one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  convention— a  con- 
cept which  makes  allowance  for  the  Federal-state 
relationship  which  exists  in  the  United  States,  as; 
well  as  in  certain  other  countries.     The  absence, 
of  this  concept  from  the  1926  Paris  conventions 
was  the  principal  reason  for  United  States  inabil- 
ity to  adhere  to  them.     In  the  new  convention,  the 
problem  is  solved  by  use  of  the  phrase  "a  Con- 
tracting State  or  subdivision  thereof"  with  respect 
to  matters  which  usually  fall  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  subdivisions  of  a  Federal  state,  sue! 
as  registration  and  licensing. 

An  important  liberalization  of  international  re 
quirements  on  registration,  which  have  existed  un- 
der the  Paris  convention  of  1926,  was  agreed  t( 
at  the  Geneva  conference.  The  new  conventioi 
eliminates  the  need  for  an  international  registra 
tion  certificate  and  recognizes  the  domestic  cer 
tificate  as  sufficient  to  admit  a  vehicle  to  foreigi 
countries.  This  single  item  will  result  in  definite 
savings  for  international  motorists.  A  Unitec 
States  suggestion,  that  a  document  such  as  a  cus 
toms  certificate  (given  without  charge  to  all  per 
sons  bringing  their  personal  motor  vehicles  int» 
this  country)  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  vehicl 
identification,  was  discarded  on  the  grounds  tha 
it  might  encourage  some  countries  to  institute 
new  form  of  control  and  impose  a  fee.  Thes 
articles  of  the  convention  make  reference  to  nu 
merous  other  technical  matters  which  are  simph 
fied  in  the  annexes. 
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Requirements  for  Drivers 

Requirements  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in 
international  traffic  are  indicated  in  articles  24-25 
and  are  elaborated  by  annex  8  which  fixes  18 
years  as  the  basic  minimum  age  for  driving  in 
international  traffic ;  by  annex  9  which  specifies  the 
format  and  composition  of  a  model  domestic  driv- 
ing permit ;  and  by  annex  10  which  performs  the 
same  function  for  the  model  international  permit. 

Many  of  the  states  expressed  a  willingness  to 
»rant  reciprocal  recognition  to  domestic  driving 
permits,  just  as  they  had  done  with  regard  to  the 
vehicle  registration  certificate.  Thus  the  opening 
jlause  of  this  section  of  the  convention  grants  rec- 
ognition to  any  driver  who  holds  a  "valid  driving 
permit"  issued  by  his  home  country  "after  he  has 
?iven  proof  of  his  competence."  This  latter  phrase 
was  the  nearest  approach  the  Conference  made  to 
he  still  controversial  subject  of  compulsory  driver 
licensing ;  although  many  countries,  like  all  states 
)f  the  United  States  except  one,  now  require  each 
Iriver  to  hold  a  permit,  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
universal,  and  in  addition,  the  tests  by  which  a 
Iriver's  competence  is  determined  are  frequently 
leficient  in  many  respects.  Here  is  a  point  on 
which  further  work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  United  States  delegation  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained a  provision  that  any  contracting  state  may 
•equire  foreign  drivers  to  carry  an  international 
3erm.it.  The  provision  is  permissive,  not  obliga- 
tory. Its  motivation  is  primarily  the  recognized 
idministrative  difficulty  of  making  the  state  law 
enforcement  officers  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  acquainted  with  many  different  foreign  per- 
nits,  issued  in  unfamiliar  languages.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  motorist  travel- 
ng  in  a  foreign  country,  the  advantage  of  having 
lis  own  state  driving  permit  recognized  is  mani- 
fest; it  is  conceivable  that  foreign  countries  will 
*rant  this  recognition  unilaterally  because  of  their 
lesire  to  encourage  touring  by  Americans.  On 
Jie  other  hand,  the  carrying  of  a  standard  inter- 
lational  permit  by  foreign  motorists  coming  to 
;his  country — a  uniform  type  which  could  be  read- 
ly  communicated  to  state  highway  patrols  and 
)thers  for  purposes  of  instruction — is  equally 
evident. 

The  problem  will  be  laid  before  the  appropriate 
state  authorities  in  this  country  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  when  the  convention  is  ratified  to 
letermine  whether  the  permissive  clause  in  the 
invention   relative   to   an   international   permit 


should  be  utilized,  or  whether,  for  at  least  an  ex- 
perimental period,  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  all 
domestic  permits  might  be  tried. 

The  convention  permits  withdrawal  from  a 
driver  of  the  right  to  use  either  the  domestic  or 
international  permit  if  the  driver  has  committed 
a  driving  offense  of  such  a  nature  as  would  entail 
the  forfeiture  of  his  driving  permit  under  the 
legislation  and  regulations  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is  driving.  The  contracting  states  also  under- 
take to  communicate  to  each  other  necessary  infor- 
mation for  identification  of  persons  holding  either 
type  of  permit  when  they  are  liable  to  proceedings 
for  a  driving  offense. 

During  a  5 -year  period  from  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  convention,  provision  is  also  made  to  accept 
documents  issued  under  the  Paris  convention  of 
1926  or  the  Inter- American  convention  of  1943. 

In  recognition  of  the  precedent  established  in 
most  countries,  and  as  a  convenience  for  persons 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  convention,  there 
are  several  references  to  "associations  duly  em- 
powered" by  the  competent  authorities  to  issue 
the  various  documents  required  for  international 
traffic.  In  the  United  States,  these  would  be  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Automobile  Touring 
Alliance. 

Article  26  requires  that  every  bicycle  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  brake,  an  audible  warning  device, 
a  white  or  yellow  light  in  front,  and  a  red  light 
or  red  reflex  reflector  in  the  rear.  This  apparently 
innocuous  provision  gave  rise  to  brisk  discussions 
because  of  recently  enacted  legislation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  permits  only  a  white  light 
on  the  front  of  a  bicycle  while  requiring  a  white 
patch  (reflecting  surface)  on  the  rear,  and  led 
eventually  to  a  reservation  by  the  United  King- 
dom on  this  single  aspect  of  the  convention. 


FINAL  PROVISIONS 

Two  major  problems  confronted  the  Conference 
on  the  final  provisions  of  the  convention :  ( 1 )  the 
status  of  the  International  Convention  relative  to 
Motor  Traffic  and  the  International  Convention 
relative  to  Road  Traffic  signed  at  Paris  on  April 
24,  1926,  and  the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of 
Inter-American  Traffic  opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  on  December  15,  1943,  in  relation  to 

the  new  convention  (article  30),  and  (2)  the  pro- 
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cedure  established  in  article  31  by  which  both  the 
convention  and  its  annexes  can  be  amended  by 
postal  voting,  that  is,  by  permitting  contracting 
states  to  pass  upon  proposed  amendments  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  without  a  diplomatic  conference. 
The  Conference  was  sharply,  and  at  first  almost 
evenly,  divided  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  earlier  conventions  on  motor  and  road  traffic 
to  the  new  convention.    The  United  States  posi- 
tion was  that  a  formula  should  be  devised  which 
would  permit  states  that  became  parties  to  the  new 
convention  to  continue  in  force  the  earlier  conven- 
tions with  respect  to  those  states  which  were  not 
yet  parties  to  the  1949  convention.     This  position 
was  determined  by  the  United  States  desire  to 
have  the  Inter- American  convention  continue  in 
force  until  its  replacement  between  each  of  the 
parties  by  the  1949  convention.   Another  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  its  feel- 
ing of  obligation  toward  the  other  American  Re- 
publics in  view  of  its  association  with  a  resolution, 
relative  to  preserving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inter- 
American  convention  until  ratification  of  the  new 
world  convention,  made  at  the  Third  Inter- Ameri- 
can Travel  Congress,  Bariloche,  Argentina,  Feb- 
ruary 1949.    Accordingly,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation submitted  a  draft  text  reading :  "This  Con- 
vention shall  terminate  and  replace,  in  relations 
between  the  Contracting  States,  the  International 
Convention  relative  to  Motor  Traffic  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  relative  to  Road  Traffic  signed 
at  Paris  on  April  24,  1926,  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Regulation  of  Inter- American  Automotive 
Traffic  opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on 
December  15,  1943." 

The  suggested  text  received  support  from  many 
delegations,  particularly  those  representing  cer- 
tain European  countries  which  were  anxious  to 
continue  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  1926 
conventions  with  respect  to  those  countries  which 
did  not  become  party  immediately  to  the  new  world 
convention.  Other  delegations  felt,  however,  that 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  new  convention 
requiring  that  a  state  denounce  any  of  the  earlier 
conventions  to  which  it  is  a  party  as  soon  as  it 
deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion for  the  new  convention.  Their  view  was  that 
a  state  could  not  be  a  party  to  any  of  the  old  con- 
ventions, and  at  the  same  time  to  the  new,  without 
undertaking  conflicting  obligations.  The  ques- 
tion was  therefore  referred  to  the  Legal  Commit- 
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tee  with  instructions  to  compare  the  earlier  con- 
ventions with  the  new  convention.  It  was  re- 
ported there  would  not  be  any  basic  conflict  or 
legal  complications  in  such  dual  or  parallel  obliga- 
tions and  that  it  was  feasible  for  a  state  to  be 
simultaneously  a  party  to  any  of  the  earlier  con- 
ventions and  to  the  1949  convention.  The  United 
States  proposal  was  then  adopted. 

The  Conference  had  considerable  difficulty  on 
the  procedure  to  be  established  for  amendment  of 
the  annexes  of  the  convention.  The  initial  as- 
sumption was  that  all  annexes  would  be  optional 
and  that  amendment  would  be  a  more  simple  pro- 
cedure than  indicated  for  the  main  body  of  the 
convention.  In  this  way  it  was  believed  that  the 
convention  would  be  more  susceptible  to  necessary 
periodic  amendments  for  keeping  abreast  of  new 
technological  developments  and  improvements. 
Once  the  Conference  had  decided,  however,  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  annexes  should 
be  obligatory,  many  of  the  delegations,  including 
the  United  States,  felt  that  this  basic  concept  had 
to  be  dropped.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
procedure  for  dealing  with  amendments  to  the  , 
mandatory  annexes  should  be  the  same  as  that  for 
dealing  with  amendments  to  the  main  body  of  the 
convention.  A  number  of  the  delegations  were 
not  willing  to  divorce  themselves  from  the  original 
premise  and  argued  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  place  certain  provisions 
in  annexes  with  the  precise  aim  of  making  it  easier 
to  amend  those  provisions  as  technical  develop- 
ments might  demand. 

As  a  result  of  the  divergency  of  views,  there  was 
evolved  a  compromise  formula  for  a  similar 
amendment  procedure  for  both  the  body  of  the 
convention  and  the  annexes. 

Signature,  Ratification,  and  Accession 

The  other  final  provisions  of  the  convention  re- 
late to  signature,  ratification,  and  accession  (arti- 
cle 27) ;  territorial  application  (article  28) ;  entry 
into  force  (article  29) ;  denunciation  (article  32) ; 
and  settlement  of  disputes  (article  33)  and  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Conference  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 


DISCUSSION  OF  ANNEXES 

Annex  1  is  designed  to  meet  European  needs. 
It  provides  that  cycles  fitted  with  an  auxiliary 
engine  of  small  size  (not  more  than  50  cc.  or  3.05 
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cu.  in.)  shall  not  be  considered  as  motor  vehicles 
if  their  construction  retains  the  normal  charac- 
teristics of  cycles.  This  provision  was  necessary 
because  of  the  varying  attitudes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries toward  these  small  two-wheel  units,  some 
desiring  to  classify  them  as  motor  vehicles.  For 
this  reason,  reservation  against  this  annex  was 
made  by  Denmark,  India,  Norway,  Philippines, 
Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  United  King- 
dom, and  its  provisions  accordingly  will  not  be 
valid  in  those  countries. 

Annex  2,  relating  to  priority  of  passage,  has  al- 
ready been  explained  in  the  discussion  on  rules  of 
the  road. 

Annex  3  relates  to  the  registration  number  of 
vehicles  in  international  traffic  and  provides  that 
the  registration  number  of  every  vehicle  shall 
consist  of  Arabic  numerals  and/or  Latin  charac- 
ters, and  shall  be  legible  in  daylight  at  a  distance 
of  65  feet.  The  number  may  be  painted  on  the 
vehicle,  or  displayed  on  a  plate. 

Annex  4  relates  to  the  distinguishing  sign  of 
vehicles  in  international  traffic  and  requires  this 
sign  to  be  composed  of  one  to  three  capital  Latin 
letters  with  a  minimum  height  of  3.1  inches  and 
width  of  0.4  inch,  in  black  on  a  white  ground  of 
elliptical  form.  Distinctive  letters  were  fixed  in 
the  convention  for  69  different  states  and  terri- 
tories, including  all  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  Geneva  conference.  The  letters  for  the 
United  States  were  established  as  "USA"  as  re- 
quested by  the  United  States  delegation.  Any 
state  not  included  in  the  list  contained  in  the  con- 
vention may,  on  accession  to  the  convention,  notify 
the  United  Nations  of  the  distinctive  letters 
selected  by  that  state. 

Annex  5  provides  that  the  identification  marks 
of  vehicles  in  international  traffic  shall  include,  in 
the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle,  the  name  or  trade  mark 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  chassis  or  body  identifica- 
tion or  serial  number,  and  the  engine  number  if 
such  number  is  available.  In  the  case  of  the 
trailer,  an  identification  mark  issued  for  the  trailer 
by  the  competent  authority  is  adequate. 

Annex  6  covers  technical  conditions  concerning 
the  equipment  of  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  in 
international  traffic.  These  requirements  are  in 
general  conformity  with  United  States  practice. 
As  a  result,  United  States  motor  vehicles  with 
equipment  complying  with  United  States  regula- 
tions may  tour  in  foreign  countries  without  chang- 
ing equipment,  and  foreign  vehicles  meeting  the 
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requirements  of  the  convention  will  not  find  any 
important  differences  from  current  United  States 
regulations. 

The  sections  on  braking  provide  in  general  terms 
for  "efficient,  safe  and  rapid"  braking  under  any 
conditions  of  loading  and  on  any  gradient  on 
which  the  vehicle  or  combination  of  vehicles  is 
operated.  Both  service  and  parking  brakes  are 
required,  but  no  braking  or  stopping  distance  is 
specified.  Trailers  exceeding  1,650  pounds  gross 
weight  with  load  must  have  at  least  one  braking 
device,  and  trailers  having  less  than  this  weight 
must  have  a  brake  if  the  weight  exceeds  one-half 
of  the  unladen  weight  of  the  towing  vehicle. 
Trailers  equipped  with  brakes  must  have  a  break- 
away device  capable  of  stopping  the  trailer  if  it 
becomes  detached  while  in  motion. 

The  sections  on  lighting,  although  they  impose 
no  requirements  objectionable  from  the  Ameri- 
can viewpoint,  are  rather  vague  in  some  particu- 
lars. The  broad  requirements  are  that  every  mo- 
tor vehicle  must  have  at  least  two  white  or  yellow 
driving  lights,  two  passing  lights,  and  two  clear- 
ance lights;  at  least  one  red  rear  light;  two  red 
reflex  reflectors  which  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  rear  lights;  and  a  red  or  amber  stop  light 
actuated  by  the  service  brake.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  trailers  and  motorcycles.  Direction 
indicators  are  made  permissive,  not  obligatory, 
but  the  use  of  flashing  or  blinking  lights  is  spe- 
cifically confined  to  such  indicators. 

The  indefinite  character  of  certain  lighting  re- 
quirements was  generally  recognized,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegations  was  unwilling  to  agree 
to  more  specific  provisions  before  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardization  which  was 
studying  the  problems  made  its  recommendations. 

A  proposal  of  the  United  States  to  insert  in  this 
annex  a  provision  designed  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
white  or  yellow  "back-up"  or  reversing  light  was 
met  by  the  inclusion  of  a  satisfactory  provision 
in  article  15  of  the  convention. 

The  sections  prescribing  other  conditions  con- 
cerning technical  equipment  such  as  steering  appa- 
ratus, driving  mirror,  windshield  wiper,  safety 
glass  in  windshields,  and  mufflers,  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, United  States  practices. 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  Vehicles 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  international  movement  of  private  pas- 
senger automobiles,  and  it  accomplishes  this  pur- 
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pose  very  satisfactorily.  A  supplemental  objec- 
tive which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  future  develop- 
ment of  highways  and  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  may  equal  in  importance  the  primary  ob- 
jective. This  is  embodied  in  annex  7,  which  estab- 
lishes dimensions  and  weights  of  vehicles  in  inter- 
national traffic.  In  this  respect,  the  convention 
breaks  new  ground  and  sets  up  norms  for  large 
vehicles  (busses,  trucks,  and  combinations  of  ve- 
hicles) which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  highway  pavements  and 
structures,  involving  large  expenditures.  That 
the  maximum  figures  stated  are  in  accord  with 
practice  in  the  United  States,  where  they  have  been 
developed  to  meet  the  most  intensive  traffic  in 
existence,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
accomplishments  of  the  United  States  delegation 
at  Geneva. 

The  problem  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
liberations, particularly  in  committee  sessions,  for 
it  contained  many  elements  of  controversy.  Chief 
among  the  controversial  elements  was  the  pro- 
posal of  certain  European  countries  that  the  maxi- 
mum axle  load,  which  is  the  key  element  in  heavy 
motor  vehicle  design,  should  be  13  metric  tons,  or 
28,660  pounds.  This  figure  was  based  upon  cer- 
tain foreign  national  laws  which  took  into  ac- 
count the  excellent  foundation  characteristics  of 
many  of  the  principal  highways  of  western  Eu- 
rope, compacted  and  deepened  under  centuries  of 
traffic. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  delegation,  how- 
ever, the  European  nations  ignored  the  need  for 
widening  roads  which  must  inevitably  come  as 
traffic  volume  increases  and  the  establishment  of 
new  locations  to  improve  the  highway  network  for 
future  needs.  Furthermore,  few  vehicles  actually 
appeared  in  operation  which  would  require  the 
high  load-limits  proposed,  and  the  use  of  these 
vehicles  could  be  covered  by  special  permits. 

The  European  proposal  of  more  than  28,000 
pounds  axle  load  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
United  States  proposal  of  18,000  pounds.  Had 
the  European  proposal  been  accepted  as  the  uni- 
versal criterion  for  vehicle  weights,  it  would  have 
complicated  and  confused  the  highway  develop- 
ment program  in  many  countries.  If  the  proposal 
were  adopted  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
it  would  increase  the  cost  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  by  at  least  25  percent  and,  almost 
inevitably,  this  increase  would  be  charged  to  the 
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relatively  small  percentage  of  heavy  vehicles  which 
would  make  it  necessary. 

The  issue  in  the  Conference  was  clearly  drawn. 
The  United  States  delegation  presented  its  facts 
convincingly  and  supported  them  by  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  models  recently  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  show  the  effect  of  vari- 
ous magnitudes  and  spacings  of  axle  loads  upon 
highway  pavements  and  bridges.  The  final  result 
was  the  adoption  in  annex  7  of  a  table  of  maxi- 
mum dimensions  and  weights  which  are  in  close 
conformity  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  annex  applies  to  "roads  designated  by  states 
parties  to  regional  agreements"  or  to  those  desig- 
nated by  a  contracting  state  itself,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  the  entire  road-network  of  any 
country.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  such  inter- 
national roads  will  be  designated  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  provision  is  made  that  "no 
vehicle  shall  carry  a  maximum  load  in  excess  of 
that  declared  permissible  by  the  competent  author- 
ity of  the  country  in  which  it  is  registered."  Not- 
withstanding these  exceptions,  the  fact  that,  for  , 
the  first  time,  specific  maximum  limits  for  heavy 
vehicles  and  combinations  have  been  stated  in  an 
agreement  of  world  scope,  is  noteworthy.    These 

limits  are  set  forth  in  annex  7  to  the  following 
effect : 

Meters  Feet 

(a)  Over-all  width 2.50  8.20 

(b)  Over-all  height *>•  8U  -w-ou 

(c)  Over-all  length: 

Goods  vehicles  with  two  axles 10. 00  66.  uu 

Passenger  vehicles  with  two  axles—  11.  00  3b.  00 

Vehicles  with  three  or  more  axles—  11.  00  36.  00 

Articulated    vehicles 14. 00  46.  00 

Combination    of    vehicles    with    one 

trailer1 18-  00  59- 00 

Combination    of    vehicles    with    two 

trailers1 22-00  7200 

Metric 

(d)  Permissible  maximum  weight:  ton.        Pound, 

(i)   Per  most  heavily  loaded  axle2-    8.00      17,600 

( ii )  Per  most  heavily  loaded  tandem 

axle  group  (the  two  axles  of  the 

group  being  at  least  40  inches  (1.00 

meter)  and  less  than  7  feet  (2.00 

meters)    apart) 14-50      32,000 

'Any  contracting  state  may  indicate  that  it  will  only 
permit  that  one  trailer  be  drawn  by  a  vehicle  and  that  it 
will  not  permit  an  articulated  vehicle  to  draw  a  trailer 
It  may  also  indicate  that  it  will  not  permit  articulated 
vehicles  for  the  transport  of  passengers. 

2  An  axle  weight  is  defined  as  the  total  weight  trans- 
mitted to  the  road  by  all  wheels  the  centers  of  which  can 
be  included  between  two  parallel  transverse  vertical  planes 
1.00  m  (40  inches)  apart  extending  across  the  full  widtn 
of  the  vehicle. 
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For  the  limitation  of  gross  vehicle  weight,  there 
is  included  a  table  prescribing  the  permissible 
maximum  weight  of  a  vehicle,  articulated  vehicle, 
or  other  combination,  expressed  in  both  metric 
tons  and  pounds,  corresponding  to  the  distance, 
expressed  in  meters  and  feet,  between  the  extreme 
axles  of  the  vehicle,  articulated  vehicle,  or  other 
combination. 

The  portion  of  the  table  expressed  in  English 
units  of  length  and  weight  prescribes  the  permissi- 
ble maximum  vehicle  weights  in  pounds  corre- 
sponding to  distances  between  extreme  axles  in 
feet.  For  distances  from  3  to  less  than  7  feet,  it 
prescribes  a  permissible  maximum  weight  of  32,- 
000  pounds.  For  distances  from  7  feet  to  64  feet, 
inclusive,  it  prescribes  for  each  foot  of  distance 
corresponding  permissible  maximum  weights, 
ranging  from  32,480  pounds  for  7  feet  to  80,360 
pounds  for  64  feet. 

As  a  partial  compromise  to  meet  the  position 
of  the  countries  which  had  advocated  heavier  axle 
limits,  provision  was  made  that  contracting  states 
may  conclude  regional  agreements  increasing  the 
permissible  maxima  beyond  those  in  the  above 
tabulation  but  with  the  suggestion  that  the  per- 
missible axle  load  in  any  case  should  not  exceed 
13  metric  tons. 

Additional  provisions  were  included  to  cover 
limitations  on  dimensions  or  weights  at  such  places 
of  restriction  as  tunnels  or  bridges  and  to  meet 
unfavorable  climatic  or  seasonal  conditions;  and 
special  permits  were  authorized  for  vehicles  or 
combinations  larger  or  heavier  than  those  permit- 
ted in  the  tabulation. 

Annex  8,  relating  to  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in  international  traf- 
fic, is  brief,  being  confined  to  establishing  18  years 
as  the  minimum  age  for  driving,  except  for  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles  or  invalid  carriages  if  any  con- 
tracting state  or  subdivision  makes  special  provi- 
sion. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  annex  "in  em- 
bryo." Under  this  heading  may  be  expected  to 
come,  at  some  future  time,  international  regula- 
tions determining  and  testing  the  fitness  of  drivers. 
The  provisions  elsewhere  facilitating  future 
amendments  will  provide  a  ready  means  for  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  important  subject  of  driver 
qualifications,  if  and  when  the  international  com- 
munity is  able  to  undertake  this  task. 

Annex  9  contains  the  specifications  of  a  domestic 
.model  driving  permit.  This  permit  is  not  obliga- 
tory under  the  convention  but  some  encourage- 
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ment  for  its  use  is  provided  by  article  24  which 
indicates  that  the  international  driving  permit 
may  be  required  for  motorists  coming  from  coun- 
tries which  do  not  use  the  model.  It  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  this  will  have  any  effect  upon  cur- 
rent United  States  practices. 

Annex  10  relates  to  the  model  international  driv- 
ing permit  and  specifies  in  effect,  that  it  shall  be 
a  small  booklet  with  pages  containing  the  neces- 
sary identification  of  the  driver,  a  list  of  the  con- 
tracting states  in  which  it  is  valid,  photograph  and 
signature  of  the  holder,  and  indication  of  the  type 
of  vehicle  which  he  is  authorized  to  drive.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  printing  this  document  in  the 
language  of  the  issuing  state,  the  five  official  lan- 
guages of  the  United  Nations,  and  up  to  six  other 
languages  if  the  issuing  state  desires. 


OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  DISCUSSION 

One  of  the  items  of  the  agenda,  Other  Problems 
in  the  Field  of  Road  Transport  Which  May  Re- 
quire International  Action,  on  which  some  of  the 
European  representatives  had  hoped  for  consider- 
able discussion,  was  given  little  attention  because 
of  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  somewhat  outside 
the  immediate  scope  of  the  Conference  and  called 
for   further   study.     Under   this   heading   were 
grouped  such  subjects  as  customs  conventions  on 
touring,  commercial  road  vehicles,  and  transport 
of  goods  by  road ;  civil  liability  and  compulsory 
insurance,  fiscal  charges  and  national  taxation, 
freedom  of  movement  of  commercial  road  trans- 
port and  road  transport  contract  (bill  of  lading). 
A  statement  was  presented  by  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  effect  that  all  of  these  subjects 
are  instrumental  in  facilitating  the  interchange 
of  goods  and  persons  internationally  and  are  there- 
fore desirable,  but  that  they  must  be  studied  and 
considered  with  the  greatest  possible  attention.    It 
was  recognized  that  they  were  primarily  of  re- 
gional interest.     A  brief  discussion  concluded  with 
a  decision  to  request  the  Secretary-General  to 
notify  governments  of  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  provisional  application  of 
three    draft   international    customs   conventions 
adopted  on  June  16, 1949,  by  the  Inland  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope (on  touring,  commercial  road  vehicles,  and 
international  transport  of  goods  by  road,  respec- 
tively).    This  agreement,  which  at  present  is  of 
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interest  primarily  to  European  countries,  has  been 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Economic  Union,  France,  Norway,  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Italy.  In  addition,  the  Conference  recommended 
that  Ecosoc  and  its  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions Commission  give  advice  on  what  further  in- 
ternational action  is  desirable  in  this  fiel<L 

Special  consideration  was  given  by  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  1943  Convention  on  the 
Regulation  of  Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic. 
The  United  States  delegation  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  requesting 
that  an  authoritative  Spanish  translation  of  the 
new  convention  on  road  traffic  be  added  to  the 
English  and  French  texts  when  the  certified  copies 
are  transmitted  to  governments.  Arrangements 
to  this  end  are  now  being  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat.  Inclusion  of  Spanish  will 
greatly  facilitate  consideration  of  the  new  conven- 
tion throughout  Latin  America,  and  may  be  hoped 
to  lead  to  its  recognition  as  a  notable  improvement 
over  the  1943  agreement. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  final  week  of  the  Conference— including 
a  plenary  session  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 18,  which  required  special  authorization  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations— reports 
of  the  committees  were  crystallized  into  four  docu- 
ments. These  documents  were  laid  before  the  del- 
egates for  signature  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  on  September  19. 

Signatories 

The  states  which  have  signed  one  or  more  of  the 
four  documents  emanating  from  the  conference  are 
as  follows: 

Convention  on  Road  Traffic— 20  signatories: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark  (reservation  exclud- 
ing annex  1) ,  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  France, 
India  (reservation  excluding  annexes  1  and  2), 
Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway  (reservation  excluding  annex  1), 
Philippines  (reservation  excluding  annex  1), 
Sweden  (reservation  excluding  annex  1) ,  Switzer- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa  (reservation  exclud- 
ing annexes  1  and  2),  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  (reservation  in  re- 
spect of  article  26  and  excluding  annexes  1  and  2) , 
United  States  of  America,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Protocol  Concerning  Countries  or  Territories  at 
Present  Occupied— 17  signatories :  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Italy,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  United  States  of 
America. 

Protocol  on  Road  Signs  and  Signals— 14  signa- 
tories: Austria  (reservation),  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway  (reservation), 
Sweden  (reservation),  Switzerland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. .  ; 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference— 31  signatories,  in- 
cluding observers:  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,; 
Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran,  Is- 
rael, Italy,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Philippines,  Poland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Thailand,  Union  of  South  Africa,- 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  United  States  of  America,  and  Yugosla- 
via. Observers:  Australia,  Canada,  Ecuador, 
Mexico. 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Convention  on  Road  Traffic 

Chapter  I,  Articles  1-5,  General  Provisions :  Preserving 
the  authority  of  the  individual  state  to  control  all  traffic 
but  agreeing  to  international  traffic  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention;  indicating  1  year  as  the  maximum 
continuous  period  for  an  individual  vehicle  or  driver  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  in  any  one  country ; 
making  all  technical  annexes  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
vention; encouraging  simplification  of  customs,  police, 
health  or  other  requirements ;  recognizing  the  right  of  any 
country  to  require  a  customs  bond,  and  permitting  use  of 
a  document  such  as  the  "carnet  de  passages  en  douane" 
issued  by  motoring  associations  to  meet  this  requirement; 
defining  twelve  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Convention ;  and 
stipulating  that  the  Convention  does  not  apply  to  "foi 
hire"  operations. 

Chapter  II,  Articles  £-16,  Rules  of  the  Road:  Basic 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  all  forms  of  traffic,  including 
responsibility  of  every  road  user  to  avoid  endangering  w 
obstructing  traffic  and  to  have  the  speed  of  his  vehicle 
under  control  at  all  times ;  requiring  special  precaution; 
at  intersections,  and  in  overtaking  and  passing;  requinnj 
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adequate  lighting  of  vehicles  at  night ;  and  setting  forth 
three  special  rules  for  cyclists. 

Chapter  III,  Article  17,  Signs  and  Signals :  Five  basic 
provisions,  assuring  uniformity  of  road  signs  within  each 
country,  limiting  the  number  and  location  of  signs  to  those 
that  are  strictly  necessary,  and  prohibiting  boards  or 
notices  which  might  be  confused  with  the  approved  signs. 
Chapter  IV,  Articles  18-23,  Provisions  Applicable  to 
Motor  Vehicles  and  Trailers  in  International  Traffic :  Re- 
quiring a  domestic  registration  certificate  for  each  vehicle 
which  shall  be  recognized  by  all  Contracting  States  (thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  an  international  registration 
certificate)  ;  requiring  each  vehicle  to  carry  at  least  one 
registration  plate,  and  a  separate  sign  indicating  the 
country  of  registration  (United  States  vehicles  will  carry 
the  sign  "USA")  ;  requiring  every  vehicle  to  be  in  safe 
mechanical  condition,  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
annex  6;  and,  while  recognizing  the  authority  of  each 
Contracting  State  or  subdivision  thereof  to  control  the 
size  and  weight  of  all  vehicles  using  its  roads,  specifying 
that  on  roads  specifically  designated  by  the  Contracting 
States  the  permissible  maximum  dimensions  and  weights 
shall  be  those  set  out  in  annex  7. 

Chapter  V,  Articles  24-25,  Drivers  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
International  Traffic:  Granting  reciprocal  recognition  to 
valid  domestic  driving  permits,  but  permitting  any  Con- 
tracting State  to  require  use  of  an  international  permit 
if  it  so  desires  (models  of  the  permits  are  set  forth  in 
annexes  9  and  10)  ;  permitting  withdrawal  of  a  driver's 
right  to  use  either-of  the  above  permits  if  the  driver  has 
committed  a  driving  offense  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
entail  forfeiture  of  the  permit  in  his  home  state-  recog- 
nizing validity  of  documents  issued  under  the  Paris  Con- 
vention of  1926  or  the  Inter-American  Convention  of  1943 
for  a  period  of  5  years;  and  agreeing  to  exchange  of  in- 
formation by  the  Contracting  States  relative  to  identity 
of  drivers  liable  to  proceedings  for  a  driving  offense 

Chapter  VI,  Article  26:  Requiring  a  brake,  warning 
device,  and  lights  or  reflectors  on  cycles. 

Chapter  VII,  Articles  27-35,  Final  Provisions :  Relat- 
ing to  signature  and  ratification  of  the  Convention,  and 
deposit  of  instruments  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations ;  specifying  that  the  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  thirty  days  after  deposit  of  the  fifth  instrument 
of  ratification  or  accession ;  specifying  that  the  Conven- 
tion terminates  and  replaces  the  Paris  and  Inter-American 
Conventions  "in  relations  between  the  Contracting  States" 
(this  phrase  assures  continuance  in  force  of  the  prior  con- 
ventions between  states  until  they  have  become  party  to 
the  new  convention)  ;  establishing  a  procedure  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Convention  by  exchange  of  communications 
through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  or 
,by  technical  conferences  if  necessary  (thus  obviating  fre- 
quent diplomatic  conferences  on  subjects  of  a  technical 
I  nature)  ;  providing  for  reference  of  disputes  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice ;  and  permitting  any  Contracting 
|  State  to  take  action  necessary  for  its  external  or  internal 
i  security. 

i  Annex  1,  Additional  Provision  Concerning  Definitions 
!Df  Motor  Vehicle  and  Cycle:  A  special  technical  provision 
[that  cycles  fitted  with  a  small  auxiliary  engine  (not  over 
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3.05  cu.  in.  cylinder  capacity)  are  not  considered  as  motor 
vehicles,  provided  they  retain  the  normal  construction 
characteristics  of  cycles. 

Annex  2,  Priority  of  Passage :  A  provision  which  gives 
the  right  of  way  at  non-priority  intersections  to  vehicles 
approaching  from  the  right  (or  from  the  left  in  countries 
where  traffic  moves  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road). 

(Annexes  1  and  2,  alone  among  the  ten  annexes  to  the 
Convention,  may  be  excluded  from  application  by  any 
Contracting  State.) 

Annex  3,  Registration  Number  of  Vehicles  in  Interna- 
tional Traffic:  General  specifications  for  registration 
plates. 

Annex  4,  Distinguishing  Sign  of  Vehicles  in  Interna- 
tional Traffic :  Exact  specifications  as  to  size  of  signs  and 
letter  symbols  showing  country  of  registration,  with  sym- 
bols (one  to  three  letters)  for  various  states  and  terri- 
tories. Examples:  United  States  of  America,  "USA"- 
France,  "F" ;  India,  "IND";  Philippines,  "PI";  United 
Kingdom,  "GB";  Yugoslavia,  "YU" ;  etc.  (69  symbols  in 
all,  with  provision  for  designation  of  symbols  by  other 
states  as  required). 

Annex  5,  Identification  Marks  of  Vehicles  in  Interna- 
tional Traffic:  Specifications  of  identification  marks  on 
motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  by  name  of  manufacturer, 
chassis  or  body  number,  and  engine  number  if  available. 

Annex  6,  Technical  Conditions  Concerning  the  Equip- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Trailers  in  International 
Traffic:  General  specifications  for  braking  performance 
lighting  of  motor  vehicles,  steering  apparatus,  driving 
mirror,  windshield  wiper,  safety  glass  in  windshields,  etc 
(In  order  to  prevent  immediate  barring  from  international 
traffic  of  many  existing  vehicles,  this  annex  also  contains 
"transitional  provisions"  which  in  effect  mean  that  every 
new  vehicle  registered  beginning  2  years  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Convention  must  meet  all  of  its  technical 
requirements,  while  •  vehicles  registered  before  that  date 
must  meet  somewhat  less  rigorous  requirements,  which 
are  enumerated.  In  any  case,  the  grace  period  will  expire 
five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention, 
and  every  vehicle  in  international  traffic  thereafter  must 
meet  all  of  the  technical  provisions  of  this  annex.) 

Annex  7,  Dimensions  and  Weights  of  Vehicles  in  Inter- 
national Traffic :  Sets  forth  in  tabular  form  the  permissible 
maximum  width,  height,  length  and  weight  of  various 
classes  of  vehicles,  as  applicable  to  highways  "designated 
by  states  parties  to  regional  agreements  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  agreements,  by  a  Contracting  State"  ;  provides  that 
Contracting  States  may  conclude  regional  agreements  for 
higher  weights ;  authorizes  special  limitations  made  neces- 
sary by  ferries,  tunnels,  or  bridges,  and  by  seasonal 
conditions. 

Annex  8,  Conditions  to  be  Fulfilled  by  Drivers  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  International  Traffic :  Fixes  18  years  as  mini- 
mum age  for  driving. 

Annex  9,  Model  Driving  Permit:  Exact  specifications 
for  domestic  driving  permit  recommended,  but  not  pre- 
scribed, for  adoption  by  Contracting  States. 

Annex  10,  Model  International  Driving  Permit:  Exact 
specifications  prescribed  for  international  permit,  if  any 
country  requires  its  use. 
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Protocol  on  Occupied  Countries 

The  "Protocol  Concerning  Countries  or  Territories  at 
Present  Occupied"  recognizes  the  fact  that  certain  coun- 
tries (notably  Germany  and  Japan)  were  not  able  to 
participate  in  the  United  Nations  conference  and  were 
unable  to  sign  the  resulting  instruments.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  of  future  importance  in  international  traffic,  and 
the  conference  made  explicit  provision  for  eventual  adher- 
ence of  such  countries.  Action  on  this  point  was  left  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Protocol  reads  as 
follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  Road  Traffic  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  from  addressing  invitations 
to  anv  country  or  territory  at  present  occupied  to  accede 
to  the  Convention,  or  to  prevent  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  or  on  behalf  of  such  country  or  territory. 

Protocol  on  Road  Signs  and  Signals 

The  "Protocol  on  Road  Signs  and  Signals"  was  not 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  protocol  contains  general  provisions;  establishes 
three  main  classes  of  signs-danger,  instructional,  and 
informative ;  fixes  specifications  as  to  shape,  dimensions, 
symbols,  colors,  and  location  of  signs ;  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  grade  crossing  protection,  traffic  police  signals, 
traffic  lights,  and  road  markings;  and  appends  drawings 
of  64  illustrative  signs. 

Final  Act 

The  "Final  Act"  of  the  conference  is  a  document  which 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  entire  Geneva  meeting 
After  quoting  the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  which  the  conference  was  based,  it  lists  the 


governments  and  organizations  represented,  and  cites  the 
convention  and  two  protocols  which  were  prepared  and 
opened  for  signature.  Finally,  it  places  on  record  certain 
other  decisions  reached  by  the  conference,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

Recommendations  that  the  United  Nations  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  enable  the  International  Organi- 
zation for  Standardization  and  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Illumination  to  carry  out  a  series  of  compara- 
tive tests  on  motor  car  passing  lights. 

Request  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions notify  the  Contracting  States  of  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  Convention  and  its  annexes, 
so  that  all  states  can  be  kept  accurately  and  currently 
informed  of  the  obligations  of  each  state. 

Recommendation  that  the  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  the  United  Nations  review  periodi- 
cally the  progress  of  developments  concerning  interna- 
tional road  transport,  and  advise  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  what  further  international  action  is  desirable, 
whether  by  conference  or  otherwise. 

Acceptance  of  a  United  Kingdom  reservation  to  a  pro- 
vision on  bicycle  lights  and  reflectors  in  the  Convention; 
and  of  minor  reservations  by  Sweden,  Norway  and  Austria 
to  the  protocol  on  road  signs  and  signals. 

Request  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions establish  an  authoritative  Spanish  translation  of 
the  Convention  and  transmit  it  to  governments  with  the 
certified  English  and  French  texts. 

Recommendation  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
entrust  to  the  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  task  of  reviewing  the  possibility  of  a  single  world- 
wide system  of  road  signs  and  signals,  with  the  assistance 
of  experts,  and  of  advising  the  Council  on  subsequent  steps 
to  be  taken  to  reach  agreement  on  such  a  system. 
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TRAVELING  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


by  Ambassador  George  P.  Shaw 


Twenty  of  the  American  Kepublics  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  sent  delegations  to  the  Third 
Inter- American  Travel  Congress  which,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Argentina,  was  held  near  San  Carlos 
de  Bariloche  at  the  Hotel  Llao-Llao,  Nahuel  Huapf 
National  Park  in  the  Argentine  Andes  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  24,  1949.  The  United  States  sent  a 
delegation  of  eight  persons.  There  were  also  in 
attendance  some  63  representatives  of  41  private 
organizations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  having 
an  interest  in  tourism  and  travel  problems  in  gen- 
eral. These  representatives,  who  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  work  of  the  Congress,  represented  the 
'Intercontinental  Hotels  Corporation,  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping,  automobile 
clubs,  hotel  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  tourist 
associations,  land,  sea,  and  air  transportation  com- 
panies, and  various  others. 

Continuation  of  Travel  Discussions 

This  Congress  was  the  third  in  a  series  which 
?rew  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Eighth 
international  Conference  of  American  States  at 
^ima,  Peru,  in  1938.  That  Conference  recom- 
nended  that  the  nations  of  America  be  repre- 
sented at  a  First  Inter- American  Travel  Congress 
it  San  Francisco  in  1939. 

The  date  for  the  Third  Inter- American  Travel 
pongress  had  been  set  several  times  but  had  been 
postponed  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Argentine 
Government  to  make  extensive  arrangements 
Much  would  assure  the  success  of  the  Congress, 
[between  the  Second  Inter- American  Travel  Con- 
fess, which  was  held  in  Mexico  City,  and  this,  the 
Kurd  one,  a  separate  but  similar  meeting  was 
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held  in  Panama  in  August  1947,  known  as  the  First 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors  of  Tourism 
and  Immigration.1  The  resolutions  of  the  Pana- 
ma Congress  were  carefully  considered  at  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Bogota  in  1948,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  the  Third  Inter- American  Travel 
Congress  to  review  all  previous  recommendations, 
including  those  of  the  Congress  in  Panama,  with 
a  view  to  putting  them  into  a  form  that  could  be 
implemented  in  a  practical  manner.  Therefore, 
a  good  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Third  Travel 
Congress  was  based  upon  the  work  of  previous 
Congresses. 

Opening  of  the  Conference 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  working  session 
of  the  Congress  that  all  of  the  delegates  had  come 
to  Argentina  with  a  realization  that  world  condi- 
tions had  changed  since  the  Second  Travel  Con- 
gress in  Mexico  City  in  1941,  that  the  tourist  in- 
dustry had  become  increasingly  important,  and 
that  the  question  of  simplifying  procedures  and 
removing  barriers  to  the  flow  of  bona  fide  non- 
immigrant travel  was  paramount.  Evidence  of 
mutual  understanding  and  friendly  cooperation 
among  the  official  and  unofficial  delegates  persisted 
throughout  the  entire  Congress. 

The  Argentine  Government  had  planned  that 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  Congress  should  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  that  the  Congress  would 
be  opened  by  President  Peron.  The  delegates 
gathered  for  a  preliminary  meeting  on  February 
11  at  the  College  of  Buenos  Aires.     The  delegates 

1  For  an  article  on  the  Conference  by  Ambassador  Shaw, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1947,  p.  1250. 
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in  the  first  plenary  session,  recognizing  the  pre- 
liminary work  done,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Director 
of  the  National  Parks  of  Argentina,  Lt.  Col. 
Napoleon  R.  Irusta,  unanimously  elected  him 
President  of  the  Congress.  In  this  same  meeting 
the  precedence  of  delegations  from  the  various 
countries  and  order  of  voting  was  decided  by  lot. 
This  was  a  departure  from  earlier  procedure, 
which  held  to  the  practice  of  voting  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Unfortunately,  President  Peron  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  to  make  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  sent  as  his  personal  representative  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Gen.  Juan  Pistarini. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Congress  was  also  held 
at  the  College  of  Buenos  Aires  the  same  evening. 
General  Pistarini  welcomed  the  delegates,  ex- 
tended the  courtesies  of  the  Republic  and  the  vari- 
ous cities  to  be  visited,  and  wished  the  Congress 
success  in  its  labors.  He  called  attention  to  the 
work  done  in  previous  Congresses  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  tourist  industry,  and  hoped  that  this 
could  be  materially  advanced  in  the  sessions  to  be 
held  in  Argentina. 

The  opening  session  was  attended  also  by  Dr. 
Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia,  Argentine  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship;  Dr.  Oscar  Ivanis- 
sevich,  Argentine  Minister  of  Education  and  until 
recently  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Washington; 
the  Primate  Cardinal  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Santiago 
Capello;  Lt.  Col.  Napoleon  R.  Irusta,  President  of 
the  Congress  and  Director  of  the  National  Parks 
of  Argentina;  and  other  high  officials  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Government.  Francisco  J.  Hernandez, 
Chief  of  the  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  was  given  a  place  of  honor  on  the  dais  in 
this  opening  session. 

Speeches  also  were  made  by  D.  Leo  Dolan,  the 
delegate  from  Canada,  and  by  the  Mexican  dele- 
gate, Ambassador  Juan  Alvarez  del  Castillo.  The 
speakers  were  selected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dolan  had  been  the  President  of  the  First  Ameri- 
can Travel  Congress  in  San  Francisco  in  1939,  and 
because  the  Second  Congress  was  held  in  Mexico 
City  in  1941. 

The  Congress,  having  been  opened  formally  in 
Buenos  Aires,  all  delegates  and  unofficial  observers, 
as  well  as  the  secretariat  provided  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  proceeded  in  two  special  trains 
and  by  several  airplanes  to  the  famous  Llao-Llao 
Hotel  near  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche  in  Southern 
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Argentina.  The  Congress  took  over  the  entire  I 
hotel  and  was  able  to  work  uninterruptedly  under  I 
almost  ideal  conditions  for  the  full  10  days  of  the  I 
Congress.  J 

The  Congress  did  not  name  committees  on  ere-  | 
dentials  or  regulations  since  the  secretariat  pro- 
vided  by  the  Argentine  Government  performed 
those  functions  itself. 

The  agenda  of  the  Congress  had  been  carefully 
formulated  under  eight  chapter  headings.  In  the 
first  plenary  session  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  j 
organized  by  the  naming  of  eight  committees  to 
consider  the  subject  matter  of  each  chapter.  Each 
country  was  given  an  opportunity  to  name  dele- 
gates as  members  of  the  committees  in  which  it 
was  most  interested.  The  eight  committees,  which 
were  commonly  referred  to  by  number,  covered  the; 
following  topics: 

Committee  1:  Governmental  Action 

Committee  2 :  Joint  Action  (Governmental  and  Private) 

Committee  3 :  Private  Action 

Committee  4 :  Publicity,  Propaganda,  and  Development  of 

Tourism 
Committee  5 :  Marketing  of  Travel 
Committee  6:  The  Automobile  and  Tourism 
Committee  7:  Cultural   Aspects   in   the  Development  oi 

Tourism 
Committee  8:  Development  of  Sports 

Discussion  on  Tourist  Card 

The  subject  on  the  agenda  that  was  of  first  inter- 
est to  all  of  the  delegations  and  which  occasionec 
the  most  prolonged  study  and  debate  was  Topic  1 
concerning  the  simplification  of  regulations  affect- 
ing passports  and  visas  for  tourists   (nonimmi 
grants).    The  resolution  in  the  final  act  of  tht 
First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors  o: 
Tourism   and  Immigration  which  was  held  ii 
Panama  in  August  1947,  served  as  a  basis  for  th« 
discussions.    The  idea  prevailed  among  a  ma  j  orit: 
of  the  delegates  that  a  tourist  card  should  be  au 
thorized  which  would  be  a  simplified  passport 
easier  to  issue  and  providing  for  facilities  not  t« 
be  had  through  the  possession  of  a  formal  pass 
port.    It  must  be  stated  frankly  that,  although  th 
resolution  to  this  general  effect  was  passed  over  I 
number  of  dissenting  votes,  the  tourist  card,  a, 
recommended,  did  not  provide  any  guaranties  o 
facilities  not  to  be  had  at  the  present  time  or  ii 
the  foreseeable  future  by  bearers  of  passports 
The  resolution  which  presents  a  number  of  tech 
nical  difficulties  in  connection  with  its  possibl 
implementation  is,  in  effect,  a  recommendatio. 
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for  the  substitution  of  one  travel  document  for 
another. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  Third  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress  was  the  establishment 
of  a  clear  distinction  between  the  function  of  the 
tourist  card  as  a  passport  and  as,  or  in  lieu  of,  a 
visa.  This  matter  was  not  so  plainly  stated  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Panama  Congress  of  1947  or  in 
the  First  or  Second  Inter- American  Travel  Con- 
gresses. It  is  now  clearly  established  that  the 
contemplated  tourist  card  in  itself  would  be  a 
travel  document,  having  the  essentials  of  a  pass- 
port, which  is  a  guaranty  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
traveler  by  his  own  government.  The  visa  is  a 
thing  apart  which  may  or  may  not  be  placed  upon 
the  tourist  card  or  passport,  depending  upon  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  government  concerned. 
The  visa  when  used  is  an  implied  permission  of  a 
second  government  for  a  traveler  to  enter  and 
reside  temporarily  in  its  territory.  The  final  act 
of  the  Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 
taken  as  a  whole  indicates  agreement  of  the  various 
delegations  as  to  the  general  principles  of  sim- 
plifying documents  and  facilitating  travel  as  much 
as  possible.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  regards  the  use  of  passports  and 
the  requirements  for  visas  has  not  materially 
changed  since  the  Panama  Congress  of  1947. 

Paragraph  1  of  chapter  I  in  the  final  act  of  the 
Third  Travel  Congress  states  that  the  proposed 
tourist  card  is  designed  to  replace  a  passport  for 
tourists.  The  liberal  point  of  view  of  this  latest 
Congress  is  demonstrated  by  the  inclusion  in  this 
section  of  a  definition  of  "tourist"  to  mean  persons 
who  are,  in  effect,  temporary  visitors  to  another 
country  specifically  traveling  for  the  purpose  of 
cultural  motives,  recreation,  health,  family,  study, 
business,  sports,  et  cetera.  The  inclusion  of  com- 
mercial travelers  in  this  definition  is  considered  by 
many  delegates  to  be  a  significant  change  in  the 
point  of  view  of  many  of  the  nations  and  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  liberalizing  travel 
regulations. 

'  The  resolution  indicates  from  the  beginning  that 
the  tourist  card  will  replace  passports  for  all 
travelers  classified  as  temporary  visitors,  and  no 
Inceptions  are  stated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  na- 
tions concerned  will  not  completely  give  up  the 
'nght  to  issue  passports  to  such  travelers  as  they 
,deem  appropriate,  such  as  for  persons  traveling 
[through  the  Americas  en  route  to  Europe  or  other 
I  areas  where  passports  may  continue  to  be  needed, 
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and  other  special  cases.    These  technical  defects 
were  apparent  to  several  of  the  delegations,  who 
might  have  found  it  necessary  to  sign  the  final 
act  with  reservations  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
bate which  brought  out  the  necessity  of  those  na- 
tions  reserving  the  right  for  their  citizens  to 
continue  to  travel  on  regular  passports  and  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  contemplated 
for  travelers  bearing  the  proposed  tourist  card. 
These  debates  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution which  appears  under  chapter  I,  resolution 
XI  of  the  final  act  to  the  effect  that  all  nations 
have  the  right,  and  in  fact  agree,  to  expedite  the 
issuance  and  use  of  passports  and  also  visas  until 
such  time  as  the  tourist  card  may  be  adopted  by 
those  nations  that  desire  it.     This  arrangement 
leaves  the  matter  open  until  a  convention  can  be 
drawn  which  will  include  a  formal  commitment 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  tourist  card  and  at  which 
time  the  technical  difficulties  mentioned  above  may 
be  resolved.     Several  delegations  including  the 
United  States,  agreed  that  this  resolution  made  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  sign  with  a  reservation 
that  had  been  contemplated,  to  the  effect  that  their 
countries  intended  to  continue  the  use  of  the  pass- 
port instead  of  the  tourist  card  for  an  indefinite 
period.    It  was  brought  out  in  debate  that  the 
passport  has  all  of  the  advantages  contemplated 
for  the  card  and  none  of  its  defects.     The  only 
argument  in  favor  of  the  card  is  a  more  facile  and 
convenient  method  of  issuance. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  tourist  card  idea  was 
seriously  considered  in  the  Tourist  Passport  Con- 
vention in  Buenos  Aires  in  June  1935,  a  notable 
tendency  has  developed  to  veer  away  from  the 
tourist  card  idea  in  favor  of  the  standard  inter- 
national type  of  passport  as  the  ideal  travel  docu- 
ment. 

Visa  Conditions  for  Use  of  Tourist  Card 

The  next  most  interesting  resolution  was  that 
under  chapter  I,  resolution  I  (3),  which  clarified 
the  provision  that  the  tourist  card  makes  visas  un- 
necessary, only  when  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  country  visited  so  permit.  It  is  obvious  that 
due  to  present-day  conditions,  a  number  of  the 
countries  represented  are  not  in  a  position  to  waive 
the  requirements  for  visas  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Previous  Congresses  have  been  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide any  exception  to  the  clause  recommending 
the  elimination  of  visas,  but  again  the  Third  Con- 
gress demonstrated  its  reasonable  and  progressive 
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attitude  and  included  the  modifying  clause  for 
what  may  be  an  extended  interim  period.  The 
hope  was  expressed  by  all  delegations  that  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  conditions  throughout  the 
world  would  soon  return  to  a  state  that  would 
permit  the  waiver  of  visa  requirements,  and  pos- 
sibly of  travel  documents  themselves  in  many  in- 
stances. None  of  the  delegates  indicated  that  they 
expected  these  conditions  would  prevail  in  their 
respective  countries  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  among  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  in  the  issuance  of  travel  docu- 
ments, the  card  and  by  implication  passports,  was 
approved. 

International  Travel  Organizations 

Perhaps  the  most  important  concrete  result  of 
the  Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress  was 
the  resolution  VIII  that  appears  in  the  final  act 
under  chapter  II.    The  Congress  recognized  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  re- 
gional organizations  and  the  advisability  of  using 
available  existing  governmental  machinery.     It 
was  generally  accepted  that  an  organization  was 
needed  which  would  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  governmental  and  private  travel  or- 
ganizations, and  which  would  provide  a  means  for 
implementing  the  resolutions  of  this  Congress,  as 
well  as  aiding  in  the  drafting  of  future  legislation, 
including  the  conventions  contemplated  in  the  final 
act  of  this  Congress.    This  was  reiteration  of  reso- 
lutions in  earlier  Congresses.    Therefore,  after  ex- 
tended debate  and  much  serious  hard  work,  the 
Congress  voted  to  recommend  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments concerned  that  the  nations  represented 
adhere   to   the   International  Union   of   Official 
Travel  Organizations  with  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don, which  has  been  granted  consultative  status 
as  a  nongovernmental  organization  by  the  United 
Nations.    Under  this  Union  there  are  already  set 
up  a  number  of  regional  commissions,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  an  Inter- American  Commission 
at  the  present  time.     Argentina,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States  are  already  members  of  the  Union, 
and  those  countries  may  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
Inter-American  Commission.    The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  which  adhere  to  the  Union  would  auto- 
matically constitute  the  Inter- American  Commis- 
sion, and  that  it  should  have  its  Secretariat  Gen- 
eral in  the  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.    The  matter  of  the  organization  of  the 
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Inter- American  Travel  Commission  and  the  ap- 
proval of  a  statute  on  the  basis  of  a  draft  adopted 
by  the  Congress  have  been  referred  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  for  action. 

The  Congress,  through  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable time  and  effort,  included  with  the  above 
recommendation  a  draft  statute  for  the  Inter- 
American  Travel  Commission.  It  is  believed  that 
this  statute  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission 
without  major  change  and  that  it  will  provide  a 
satisfactory  working  basis  until  experience  may 
dictate  certain  modifications. 

Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic 

Automobile  traffic  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
with  its  attendant  problems  of  entry  and  depart- 
ure,  proof   of   ownership,   customs   regulations,; 
bonds,  insurance,  and  so  forth,  were  discussed  at 
great  length.    The  Congress  was  successful  in 
passing  a  resolution  which  appears  in  the  final  act 
under  chapter  I,  no.  Ill,  urging  all  governments 
that  have  not  already  done  so  to  adhere  to  the 
Convention  on  the  regulation  of  Inter-American 
Automotive  Traffic  (Washington  1943).    It  pro- 
vided for  recognition  of  both  the  Carnet  de  Pass-, 
ages  en  Douane  issued  by  the  International  Auto- 
mobile Federation  and  International  Automobile 
Touring  Alliance,  and  the  Libreta  de  Pasos  por 
Aduana  issued  by  the  Inter-American  Federation 
of  Automobile  Clubs.    The  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  automobile  traffic  in  general  ap- 
proved liberalization  and  simplification  of  customs 
regulations  and  other  restrictions  on  automobile 
traffic.     The  present  numerous  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  automobile  travelers  in  going  from  one 
country  to  another  were  discussed  in  detail.    It 
was  manifestly  impossible  to  pass  resolutions  to 
correct  each  and  every  obstacle  to  travel,  but  the 
principle  was  well-established  that  red  tape  should 
be  cut  and  that  travel  by  automobile  should  be 
facilitated. 

The  recommendations  included  provisions  foi 
increased  uniformity  in  road  signs  as  regard 
shape,  color,  and  symbol ;  incorporation  in  the  new 
world  convention  proposed  by  the  United  Nation; 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  th< 
Regulation  of  Inter- American  Automotive  Traffic 
and  the  holding  of  an  inter- American  conference 
of  directors  of  traffic  to  establish  uniform  traffi< 
safety  rules. 

The  support  of  the  facilitation  program  of  th< 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  wa 
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approved,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  FAL 
standard  clearance  forms. 

Aspects  of  Tourist  Industry 

Financing  the  tourist  industry  was  discussed 
in  its  several  aspects  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress  recommended  extensive  financing  of  the 
tourist  industry  by  private  capital,  and  with  gov- 
ernment assistance  where  necessary.  Matters  of 
exchange  were  covered  and  the  time-consuming 
requirements  of  various  countries  for  obtaining 
both  local  and  foreign  exchange  by  tourists  were 
recommended  to  be  eliminated.  It  was  brought 
out  that  in  some  instances  tourists  passing  consid- 
erable time  in  a  country  find  themselves  in  need 
of  additional  funds.  These  funds  often  are  trans- 
mitted by  telegram,  but  unfortunately  these  remit- 
tances are  usually  considered  in  the  class  of  com- 
mercial transactions  with  the  usual  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  exchange  control  and  restrictions.  It 
was  recommended  that  a  means  be  found  whereby 
temporary  visitors  in  a  country  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  undue  delay  and  possible  loss  simply  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  receive  additional  funds 
during  their  stay  in  such  territory. 

Taxes,  Customs,  Tourist  Information 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation, or  reduction  to  a  minimum,  of  taxes  im- 
posed on  travelers  from  abroad ;  of  the  double  or 
otherwise  burdensome  taxation  levied  on  interna- 
tional transport  companies ;  and  of  taxes  levied  on 
international  travel  and  tourist  services. 

There  was  extensive  debate  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  customs  duties  from  the  baggage  of  trav- 
elers and  specifically  exempting  from  those  regu- 
tions  such  items  as  cameras,  strictly  personal  ef- 
fects, and  especially  sporting  goods  in  general. 
Under  this  same  heading  it  was  specifically  rec- 
ommended that  tourist  propaganda  from  one  na- 
tion to  another  falling  within  certain  classes  (not 
to  contain  over  20  percent  of  advertising)  be  ex- 
empt from  duties.  Also  in  this  same  connection, 
the  matter  of  accurate  tourist  propaganda  was  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  resolved  that  a  uniform  seal 
should  be  provided  which  could  be  impressed  upon 
all  descriptive  propaganda  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  checked  and  that  the  data  were  accurate  and 
not  exaggerated.  This  seal  would  simply  be  a 
warranty  of  quality,  and  although  not  required  on 
all  propaganda,  it  would  be  a  guaranty  of  the  gov- 


ernment as  to  that  material  on  which  it  did  appeal. 

The  Congress  passed  the  usual  series  of  reso- 
lutions advocating  the  development  of  cultural 
aspects  of  travel,  the  conservation  of  national 
monuments,  the  completion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  and  other  road  systems,  the  development 
of  national  parks,  and  the  development  of  travel 
in  connection  with  sports  events,  including  such 
attractions  as  well-known  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  Congress  was 
held  on  a  technical  level  and  that  its  results  were 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  expressed  the  views 
of  the  various  nations  represented  but  which  were 
not  binding  upon  those  nations,  except  in  a  general 
or  moral  sense.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
Congress  definitely  recommended  that  certain  pro- 
visions be  reduced  to  formal  and  binding  conven- 
tions. One  of  these  was  the  tourist  card,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  a  convention  to  implement 
the  resolutions  be  drawn  up  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Another  was  the  reference 
of  certain  financial  and  economic  matters  to  the 
next  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  consideration.  There  also  was  a  request  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  make  an 
investigation  of  and  submit  its  findings  in  a  com- 
parative study  on  the  immigration  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  applying  to  nonimmigrant  travel. 

A  recommendation  was  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  travel  statistics. 

A  proposal  was  made  by  the  delegation  from 
Cuba,  and  promptly  seconded  by  the  delegation 
from  the  United  States,  that  the  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress  should  be  held  in  Peru 
in  1951.  The  chairman  of  the  Peruvian  delega- 
tion accepted  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  held  in  Lima.  This  motion  carried 
with  unanimous  approval. 

The  final  act  was  signed  at  the  last  plenary  ses- 
sion on  February  24,  all  nations  signing  without 
reservations  except  Argentina  and  Peru,  who  in- 
cluded reservations  on  minor  points  which  affected 
local  conditions  in  their  respective  countries.  The 
final  act  was  the  only  formal  document  issued  by 
the  Congress.  It  contained  84  regular  resolutions, 
1  miscellaneous  resolution,  7  votes,  and  3  tributes, 
which  represents  the  work  done  in  the  10  days  of 
the  sessions. 
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THE  SEAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


oy  Richard  S.  Patterson 


Dating  from  the  year  the  Constitution  went  into 
effect,  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  is  among 
the  oldest  seals  of  the  Federal  Government.    An 
act  of  Congress  approved  September  15, 1789,  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  of  State  "shall  cause  a 
seal  of  office  to  be  made  ...  of  such  device  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve." 
Although  no  record  has  been  found  of  the  design 
or  choice  of  a  device  for  this  seal,  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  matter  were  President  Washing- 
ton, whose  approval  was  required ;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  on  March 
22,  1790 ;  Roger  Alden,  who  was  appointed  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Department  on  January  1, 1790;  and 
the  engraver  of  the  seal,  whose  identity  is  un- 
known.    The  seal  was  first  used  on  May  28,  1790, 
when,  at  the  request  of  a  New  York  lawyer,  it  was 
affixed  to  the  certificate  of  authentication  of  a  copy 
of  an  act  of  Congress.     Presumably  the  seal  die 
was  engraved  in  New  York  City,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  then  located ;  and  apparently 
Roger  Alden  personally  attended  to  the  purchase 
of  it,  for  he  paid  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.     An 
old  account  book  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
records  under  date  of  July  1,  1790,  "cash  repaid" 
Alden  for  "the  seal  for  the  secretary's  office,"  which 
had  cost  £2  3s.  4d.  "New  York  Currency." 

Although  in  its  basic  design  the  seal  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  always,  through  its  various 
recuttings,  followed  more  or  less  closely  that  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  impressions 
from  the  seal  die  of  1790  appear  oddly  different 
from  those  of  today.  Circular  and  measuring 
1  7/16  inches  in  diameter,  the  seal  of  1790  has  the 
legend  "Secretary  of  State's  Office"  in  capitals  just 
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inside  the  outer  border,  with  an  ornament  at  the 
bottom  between  the  first  word  and  the  last.  The; 
device  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  legend  and 
the  ornament  is  that  of  the  Great  Seal  with  one 
heraldic  difference:  the  eagle's  wing  tips  point 
downward  instead  of  upward.  The  form  of  the 
crest  and  the  contraction  of  the  motto  to  "E  pis 
unum"  are  distinctive  details.  This  seal  was  used^ 
without  a  counterdie,  the  impression  being  brought 
out  in  relief  by  means  of  adhesive  matter  placed 
between  the  paper  wafer  and  the  page  of  the 
document. 

The  die  of  1790  continued  in  use  until  1833  or 
1834.  On  October  26,  1833,  the  Department  paid 
Benjamin  Chambers,  Washington  engraver,  die- 
sinker,  and  copperplate  printer,  the  sum  of  $350 
for  a  seal  die,  together  with  counterdie,  press,  and 
stand,  but  whether  this  was  the  Department  seal  is 
not  recorded.  On  October  8,  1834,  the  Depart- 
ment paid  Chambers  $120  for  "Making  Seal  of 
Cast  steel  &  moveable  Matrix,"  and  this  seal  is 
identified  as  that  of  the  Department.  Impres- 
sions from  the  die  of  1834  are  circular  and  1  1/2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  legend  "Department  of 
State,"  in  capitals,  runs  just  inside  the  upper  three- 
quarters  of  the  circumference,  an  ornament  fill- 
ing the  space  at  the  bottom  between  the  first  word 
and  the  last.  An  inner  three-quarter  circle  sepa- 
rates the  legend  from  the  device,  which  is  that  of 
the  Great  Seal  with  two  heraldic  differences :  the 
eagle's  wing  tips  point  downward  instead  of  up- 
ward, and  the  arrows  are  of  an  indistinguishable 
number.  The  points  of  the  arrows  are  downward ; 
the  motto  is  spelled  in  full ;  and  the  cloud  of  the 
crest  forms  an  arc  under  the  stars  rather  than  a 
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circle  surrounding  them.  All  impressions  from 
this  die  that  have  been  examined  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  from  the  1790  die,  on  a  paper 
wafer  over  a  disk  of  red  adhesive  matter;  the 
matrix  or  counterdie  that  had  been  purchased  with 
the  die  was  not  used,  and  presumably  it  had  proved 
unusable,  for  in  1844  the  Department  bought  a  new 
seal  and  press  particularly  to  overcome  this  defect. 
The  die  of  1834  remained  in  service,  however,  at 
least  as  late  as  June  1865. 

A  new  die  was  cut  in  1844,  not  to  replace  the  die 
of  1834,  but  for  concurrent  use.  Edward  Stabler, 
postmaster,  seal  en- 
graver, and  manufac- 
turer, of  Sandy  Spring, 
Maryland,  supplied  this 
die,  together  with  coun- 
terdie, press,  and  ma- 
hogany stand  and  case, 
for  which  he  received 
payment  of  $252  on  De- 
cember 30,  1844.  The 
Department's  instruc- 
tions to  Stabler  speci- 
fied a  seal  that  would 
"make  a  good  impres- 
sion on  paper  only" 
and  authorized  him  to 
"make  the  execution  of 
the  seal  as  much  better 
than  the  sample  as  you 
please,  but  the  device 
must  be  adhered  to." 
The  seal  of  1844  follows 

closely  the  design  of  the  seal  of  1834,  although  it 
differs  slightly  in  its  diameter  of  1  9/16  inches,  in 
its  sheaf  of  only  four  arrows,  with  points  upward, 
and  in  the  generally  superior  execution  of  the 
engraving.  The  counterdie  permitted  impression 
of  the  seal  directly  on  the  page  of  a  document, 
without  the  use  of  adhesive  or  paper  wafer,  and 
it  was  usually  affixed  in  this  manner. 

About  March  1881,  the  die  of  1844  was  super- 
seded by  another  die.  This  die  was  perhaps 
furnished  by  William  F.  Lutz,  of  Washington,  to 
whom  on  July  10,  1880,  the  Department  paid  $37 
for  a  "Seal  and  Press  for  Passport  Bureau."  Im- 
pressions from  the  die  of  1881  measure  2  5/16 
inches  in  diameter  and  show  a  somewhat  modified 
design.  Inside  an  ornamental  border  is  a  circular 
legend,  in  capitals,  the  upper  half  reading 
"Department  of  State"  and  the  lower  half  "United 
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States  of  America,"  the  two  parts  being  separated 
from  each  other  at  either  side  by  a  five-pointed  star 
and  the  whole  being  set  off  from  the  device  by  a 
circle  about  1  1/2  inches  in  diameter.  On  three 
points  of  heraldry  the  device  differs  from  that  of 
the  Great  Seal:  the  eagle,  although  otherwise 
"displayed,"  has  its  head  turned  to  its  left ;  there 
are  only  3  arrows,  instead  of  13 ;  and  in  lieu  of  the 
crest  there  are  14  stars,  seven  in  a  horizontal  line 
above  the  scroll  and  7  irregularly  distributed  below 
the  scroll.  Both  eagle  and  shield  are  of  distinctive 
form,  the  wing  tips  of  the  former  pointing  almost 

straight  upward.  This 
die  was  sometimes  im- 
pressed directly  on  the 
document  and  some- 
times on  a  glossy  red 
wafer. 

In  1911,  the  die  of 
1881  was  replaced  by  a 
die  of  a  design  that  has 
continued  in  use  ever 
since.  On  April  20, 
1911,  the  Department 
paid  J.  Baumgarten 
Sons  Company,  of 
Washington,  the  sum  of 
$250  for  a  "Seal  Press 
with  Steel  Die  for  Bu- 
reau of  Citizenship," 
the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  then  handled 
both  passport  matters 
and  authentications. 
Measuring  2  1/4  inches  in  diameter,  the  1911 
die  retained  the  legend  of  the  1881  die,  but  sub- 
stituted for  the  device  thereof  an  artistically 
and  heraldically  exact  reproduction,  in  reduced 
size,  of  the  device  of  the  Great  Seal  as  recut  in 
1903  and  as  currently  in  use. 

In  1917  authentication  duties  were  transferred 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship.  Apparently  at 
this  time — record  of  the  exact  date  has  not  been 
found — a  new  seal  die  was  obtained  for  use  on 
authentications.  This  die,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
1911  die  and  a  close  copy  of  it,  was  cut  by  the 
Washington  firm  of  Lamb  &  Tilden.  Fixed  in  a 
heavy  iron  hand  press  of  lever-action  type,  it  is  one 
of  two  dies  in  current  use  by  the  Protocol  Staff  of 
the  Secretary's  Office.  The  other  die,  cut  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  almost 
identical  with  the  hand-press  die,  is  fixed  in  an 
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electrically  operated  press  which  the  Department 
purchased  on  June  28, 1934.  This  power  press  has 
largely  superseded  the  hand  press  except  for  emer- 
gency use. 

In  January  1918,  when  the  Department  adopted 
a  revised  and  more  convenient  passport  form,  it 
put  into  use  for  the  sealing  of  passports  a  new  seal 
die,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  1911  die  but  only 
1  3/4  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  passport-seal  dies,  all  cut  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  all  so  nearly  iden- 
tical that  their  impressions  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another  with  the  naked  eye. 
Becoming  worn  from  constant  use,  passport-seal 
dies  require  replacement  from  time  to  time.  The 
Passport  Division  possesses  four  seal  presses,  two 
of  them  hand-operated  and  two  electrically  oper- 
ated, each  fitted  with  a  die  like  that  of  1918.  The 
smaller  hand  press  is  of  simple  lever-action  type; 
the  larger,  a  huge  old  cast-steel  affair  of  screw- 
action  type,  is  perhaps  the  press  purchased  from 
Edward  Stabler  in  1844.  In  1929  the  Passport 
Division  acquired  a  power  press,  which  has  seen 
hard  service  since.  A  new  and  improved  power 
press,  purchased  in  1949,  relegates  the  other  three 
presses  to  idleness  except  in  emergencies. 

The  two  chief  uses  of  the  seal  today,  both  of 
which  date  from  the  1790's,  are  on  passports  issued 
at  the  Department  of  State  and  on  certificates  of 
authentication.  The  act  of  Congress  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1789,  which  provided  for  the  making  of 
the  seal,  specified  its  use  for  authenticating  "copies 
of  records  and  papers."  Besides  this  use  on  cer- 
tificates of  authentication  of  copies  from  the  De- 
partment's files  and  records,  the  seal  is  employed 
on  certificates  of  authentication  of  certain  seals, 
namely,  those  of  the  executive  departments  and 
independent  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
those  of  the  State  and  Territories,  and  those  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  of  the  States;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed also  on  certificates  of  authentication  of  the 
names  and  official  positions  of  American  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  and  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic officers  accredited  to  the  United  States.  Still 
other  types  of  papers  that  pass  under  the  Depart- 
ment seal  are  certificates  of  request  and  warrants  of 
surrender  in  extradition  procedure ;  certificates  as 
to  the  going  into  force  of  Constitutional  amend- 
ments; commissions  of  Foreign  Service  Staff  offi- 
cers assigned  as  vice  consuls ;  certificates  of  desig- 
nation; certificates  of  recognition  of  certain  for- 
eign consular  officers  in  the  United  States;  and 
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orders  and  regulations  emanating  from  the  De- 
partment and  filed  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Theoretically  today,  as  actually  in  earlier  times, 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  accompanies  each  impression  of  the  De- 
partment seal.  At  present  the  last-mentioned 
types  of  papers  that  pass  under  the  seal  are  signed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Acting  Secretary ;  but  all 
authentications  are  now  signed  for  the  Secretary 
by  the  Authentication  Officer  of  the  Department, 
and  passports  bear  a  printed  facsimile  of  the 
Secretary's  signature. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


The  Chinese  Situation  in  the  United  Nations 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Philip  G.  Jessup 1 


A  charge  by  one  member  of  the  United  Nations 
that  another  member  is  violating  both  a  treaty 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  us'  all.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  present  case  because  the  alleged  viola- 
tion includes  the  charge  of  assisting  in  attempting 
the  violent  overthrow  of  a  recognized  government ; 
and,  most  of  all,  because  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  are  pledged  to  fulfill  special  responsi- 
bilities in  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security. 

Soviet  Charges 

A  due  regard  for  the  normal  deliberative  proc- 
esses of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  community  would  have  dictated 
that  the  member  against  which  the  charges  have 
been  leveled  should  make  some  response  to  them 
and  should  place  its  side  of  the  case  before  this 
Committee.  We  regret  that  it  has  not  seen  fit  to 
do  so  and  that  the  Soviet  delegation  and  also  the 
delegations  of  other  Eastern  European  states  have 
refused  to  participate  in  the  consideration  of  this 
case. 

Equally  serious,  although  not  equally  well-docu- 
mented, charges  were  made  in  this  Assembly  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  against  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  in  the  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  essentials  of  peace  just  concluded  in  this 
Committee.  Both  my  delegation  and  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  not  only  voted  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing  that  item  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  and 

*Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Nov.  28,  1049,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 
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hearing  but  also  took  their  full  part  in  the  debate 
in  answering  the  charges  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
this  we  were  fulfilling  our  duty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  helping  to  make  the  Assembly,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  in  his  opening  speech  in 
the  Assembly  urged  that  it  should  be — "a  forum 
in  which  the  international  public  interest  can  be 
fully  expressed"  through  the  participation  of  all 
members.  Had  we  not  done  so — had  we  adopted 
the  Soviet  tactics  and  refused  to  participate — it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  inferences  which  the 
Soviet  delegation  would  have  drawn  as  to  the  truth 
of  those  charges  made  against  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions must  recall  previous  instances  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  adopted  the  same  procedure  of  re- 
fusing to  participate  when  an  item  which  it  re- 
garded as  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  to  it  was 
brought  up  for  consideration. 

The  United  States  cannot  but  deplore  this  se- 
lective participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  Such  an  attitude  seems  the  more  regret- 
table when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing judgment  of  this  Committee  given  only  last 
Friday  that  one  of  "the  essentials  of  peace"  is  full 
participation  in  this  Organization — a  judgment 
expressed  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  in  a  spe- 
cific call  upon  "every  member  to  participate  fully 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations."  The  Soviet 
delegation,  it  will  be  recalled,  explained  its  vote 
of  abstention  on  this  provision  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  already  binding  upon  all  members  by  the 
terms'  of  the  Charter. 

For  its  part,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  is 
compelled  to  regard  with  serious  concern  the 
charges  made  by  the  Chinese  delegation  and  feels 
that  the  General  Assembly  in  fulfilling  its  respon- 
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sibilities  under  the  Charter  must  take  cognizance 
of  them  and  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  It 
is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  United  States  policy 
regarding  the  Far  East  as  reaffirmed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  only  last  August,  "to  encourage 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
achieve"  the  objectives  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  an  independent  China  free  from  foreign 
control  and  "particularly  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East." 

Essentials  of  Peace 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  this  Committee  has 
been  engaged  in  a  sobering  discussion  of  what 
constitutes  the  essentials  of  peace.  Although  the 
debate  was  initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
an  attack  upon  the  Western  powers,  the  discus- 
sion soon  became  focused,  as  every  consideration  of 
the  requirements  of  peace  necessarily  must,  on  the 
foreign  policies  and  measures  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  In  that  debate,  the  representatives  of 
countries  from  all  areas  of  the  world,  including 
one  courageous  example  from  Eastern  Europe  it- 
self, voiced  the  same  basic  concern  and  urged  the 
same  basic  solution — the  concern  arising  from 
what  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Brazil  termed 
the  "unbridled  imperialistic  encroachments"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  solution  to  be  found  in  the 
fulfillment  in  good  faith  of  the  pledges  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

The  general  charges  made  against  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  that  debate  find  a 
further  specific  application  in  the  complaint  which 
the  Chinese  delegation  has  now  laid  before  us. 
Although  these  charges  focus  upon  one  geographic 
area,  the  fundamental  problem  is  the  same.  It  is 
a  problem  of  maintaining  an  independent,  unified, 
and  free  country  against  what  are  charged  to  be 
aggressive  encroachments  of  a  foreign  power. 

Throughout  its  modern  history,  China  has  been 
struggling  to  establish  and  maintain  its  independ- 
ence, its  integrity,  and  its  freedom.  The  struggle 
has  been  waged  not  only  against  potent  internal 
pressures  but  also  against  forces  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  China  by  her  neighbors. 

U.S.-Chinese  Relations 

The  United  States  has  never  had  any  territorial 
ambitions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  China. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  when  it  first  entered  upon 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  it  has  been 
a  major  tenet  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  China  in  preserving  her  integrity  against 
China's  two  imperialist  neighbors,  Russia  and 
Japan. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia at  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  the 
United  States,  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Russians  and 
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to  other  interested  governments,  exerted  its  inl 
fluence  to  maintain  "China's  territorial  and  ad  J 
ministrative  entity."  Shortly  thereafter,  Russiarl 
pressure  for  a  privileged  position  in  ManchuriEl 
brought  a  similar  response  from  my  government! 
In  the  succeeding  years  in  the  clashes  between  com  I 
peting  Russian  and  Japanese  imperialisms  in  nortll 
China,  the  United  States  sought  repeatedly  tcl 
establish  respect  for  China's  integrity  as  the  standi 
ard  of  conduct  in  the  relations  of  these  and  all 
other  countries  with  China. 

Following  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  190i\ 
Japanese  imperialism  loomed  as  a  major  threat  tcl 
China's  integrity.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement] 
of  1908,  the  proposal  to  remove  Manchurian  rail- 
ways from  competing  Japanese  and  Russian  ef- 
forts, the  United  States  reaction  to  Japan's  2J 
demands,  the  United  States  role  in  the  Washing- 
ton conference  of  1922,  at  which  the  nine-powei 
treaty  was  signed,  all  attest  to  United  States  policj 
of  upholding  China's  integrity.  In  the  period 
when  the  United  States  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  cooperated  with  the  Leaguej 
in  its  effort  to  deal  with  the  Japanese  aggression 
against  China. 

United  States  aid  to  China  during  the  last  war 
and  United  States  efforts  in  the  postwar  period,  tcf 
bring  about  internal  peace  and  to  end  the  civil  war; 
are  well-known.  So,  too,  is  United  States  in- 
sistence over  Soviet  objection  that  China  be  in>- 
cluded  as  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  prosecu-i 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  organization  of  peace— J 
leading  to  her  role  as  one  of  the  sponsoring  powers 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  and  as  one 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  continuing  concern  of  my  government  for 
the  independence  of  China  was  recently  reflected 
in  an  official  statement  issued  on  August  5,  calling 
attention  to  dangers  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
in  the  Far  East,  reaffirming  the  basic  principles 
which  have  traditionally  guided  United  States 
policy  and  emphasizing  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  the  "subjection  of  China  to  any 
foreign  power"  and  to  its  "dismemberment  by  any 
foreign  power,  whether  by  open  or  clandestine 
means." 

It  is  in  this  setting  of  consistent  support  for 
China's  efforts  to  maintain  her  independence  anc 
integrity  that  my  government  views  with  special 
concern  the  charges  brought  in  this  Assembly  by 
the  representative  of  China,  which  indicate  a  con- 
tinuation in  the  postwar  period  of  previous 
Russian  attempts  against  the  integrity  of  that 
country. 

In  approaching  this  complaint  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  China  has  laid  before  this  Committee, 
we  should  inquire  what  it  is  that  the  Assembly  is 
being  asked  to  do  and  what  the  Assembly  ought 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Assembly  by  consider- 
ing this  case  would  be  interfering  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  member  state.  The  answer  is  "no." 
What  the  representative  of  China  set  forth  clearly 
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in  his  statement  was  his  view  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  employ  its  great  fund  of  moral 
power  to  give  guidance  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  conduct  of  their  international  relations  with 
China. 

The  Charter  sets  forth  in  article  2  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  based.  These  principles  constitute  the 
foundation  of  action  for  states  in  the  conduct  of 
their  international  relations.  What  is  needed  is 
the  observance  in  good  faith  of  these  principles 
by  all  nations.  It  is  the  role  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  any  given  case,  to  point  out  the  particu- 
lar application  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Charter.  Let  us  examine  now  the  points  made  by 
the  representative  of  China,  and  consider  what 
constructive  steps  the  Assembly  can  take  in  the 
present  case. 

Chinese  Charges 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  the  problem  that 
now  confronts  the  General  Assembly  with  respect 
to  China  is  quite  different  from  the  problem  which 
confronts  individual  governments  in  formulating 
their  policies  toward  China  and  determining  how 
their  relationships  with  China  will  be  arranged. 
The  problem  of  the  Assembly  is  to  set  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  states  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  to  their  relations  with 
China.  Regardless  of  how  governments  individ- 
ually may  propose  to  meet  the  problems  created 
by  the  civil  strife  in  China,  it  is  clearly  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  of  us  that  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  of  the  resolution  on  essentials  of  peace  which 
we  adopted  a  few  days  ago  be  applied  and  main- 
tained in  China  as  elsewhere. 

The  setting  of  standards  for  the  conduct  of  our 
relations  with  China,  giving  expression  to  the 
judgment  of  the  international  community,  is  a 
process  which  requires  the  cooperative  effort  of  all 
of  us.  It  is  not  a  process  which  can  be  successfully 
carried  forward  through  the  uncoordinated  and 
perhaps  conflicting  prosecution  of  national  poli- 
cies by  states  acting  without  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  other  states  or  of  the  people  of  China. 
The  process  of  setting  and  maintaining  interna- 
tional standards  is  hindered  by  noncooperation  or 
|aonparticipation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  representative  of  China  alleged  that  the 
'Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty 
pf  friendship  and  alliance  concluded  in  1945  and 
|  he  exchanges  of  notes  accompanying  that  treaty. 
ttn  support  of  this  charge,  the  representative  of 
i China  cited  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
;  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  particularly 
with  respect  to  restoration  of  Chinese  control  over 
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Manchuria  and  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  port  of  Dairen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expectations  of  at  least  one 
party  to  the  treaty  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
last  4  years.  We  believe  that  the  only  effective 
disposition  which  could  be  made  of  this  part  of 
the  case  presented  by  the  representative  of  China 
would  be  through  adjudication  in  a  contentious 
proceeding,  on  a  reference  by  the  parties  to  a  tri- 
bunal such  as  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
of  questions  concerning  compliance  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty.  Such  disposi- 
tion would  require  the  willing  cooperation  of  both 
parties  to  submit  these  issues  to  legal  arbitrament. 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  hitherto  given  any  indication  of  its 
readiness  to  submit  legal  controversies  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  We  cannot,  however, 
fail  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  alter  its 
attitude  and  cooperate  more  fully  in  giving  reality 
to  chapter  XIV  of  the  Charter  and  to  the  statute 
of  the  International  Court,  which  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Charter. 

Another  charge  made  in  the  statement  of  the 
representative  of  China  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  has 
jeopardized  the  independence  of  China  through 
interference  in  Chinese  internal  affairs  and  assist- 
ance in  violent  overthrow  of  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment. The  complaint  is  of  an  attempt  at  for- 
eign domination  of  China,  made  through  the 
Soviet-controlled  world  Communist  movement 
and  masked  behind  the  facade  of  a  national  cru- 
sade to  improve  the  life  of  China  and  its  people. 

It  will  be  for  the  people  of  China  to  make  a 
final  judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Communist  movement  in  China 
over  the  last  30  years.  Indeed,  it  will  be  for  the 
people  of  China  in  deciding  their  future  institu- 
tions and  policy,  to  determine  whether  this  or  some 
other  interpretation  of  their  recent  and  current 
history  shall  come  true  for  China.  We  believe 
however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  work  for  the  reestablishment  of  those  inter- 
national conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  China  to  be  able  freely  to  determine 
these  matters  for  themselves  and  to  determine 
without  outside  interference  the  type  of  govern- 
ment and  the  type  of  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions which  they  desire  in  the  future. 

The  statement  of  the  representative  of  China 
also  alleges  that  the  Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  the 
Charter,  has  infringed  the  integrity  of  China 
through  the  establishment  of  special  regimes  under 
Soviet  Russian  control  in  the  Manchurian,  inner- 
Mongolian,  and  northwestern  provinces  of  China. 
This  allegation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
United  States  since  it  imports  a  violation  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Sino- 
Soviet  treaty  was  later  concluded.     The  United 
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States,  although  not  a  party  to  that  treaty,  is  a 
party  to  the  Yalta  agreement,  and  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  set  forth  briefly  the  views  of  my 
government  concerning  that  agreement. 

U.S.  Views  on  Yalta  Agreement 

It  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  cer- 
tain limited  rights  for  the  U.S.S.R.  at  Dairen  and 
on  the  Chinese  eastern  and  south  Manchurian  rail- 
ways should  be  granted  to  facilitate  economic  out- 
lets for  the  Soviet  Far  East,  which  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  warm-water  ports.  These 
limited  rights  would  not  have  impaired  the  sover- 
eignty of  China.  It  was  never  our  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  so  expand  these  rights 
as  to  seek  to  obtain  complete  control  of  the  Dairen 
area  and  the  railways,  or  to  establish  puppet  re- 
gimes in  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
=  The  evidence  presented  by  the  representative  of 
China  and  other  reports  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  my  government  raise  most  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  certain  provisions  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  have  in  fact  been  carried  out 
properly  and  in  good  faith  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  last  4  years.  Three  months  ago  my 
government  officially  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Soviet  Russian  demands  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  exceeded  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Yalta  agreement.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence and  of  the  reports  create  grave  cause  for 
concern  that  groundwork  is  in  fact  once  again 
being  laid  for  a  further  Russian  attempt  to  dis- 
member China. 

With  respect  to  the  allegations  and  evidence  of 
threats  to  the  administrative  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  China,  the  United  States  believes  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Assembly,  in  support  of 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  reaffirm  the  standards  for  the  guidance  of  all 
nations  in  their  relations  with  China.  In  his  state- 
ment on  Friday,  the  representative  of  China  em- 
phasized that  the  nine-power  treaty  of  1922,  in  an 
era  of  imperialistic  encroachments  upon  China, 
gave  that  country  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
development.  Conditions  have  changed  greatly 
since  that  time  25  years  ago.  The  nine-power 
treaty  was  cast  in  terms  of  banning  encroachments 
upon  Chinese  sovereignty  which  would  injure  the 
rights  of  other  foreign  states.  The  world  has  now 
progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  original  "open- 
door"  policy,  when  it  was  thought  that  multilat- 
eral concern  with  an  international  question  must 
be  based  upon  bilateral  rights  and  legal  interests 
of  particular  states.  Today  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  has  established  clearly  the  general 
international  concern  with  any  disputes  or  situa- 
tions likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  or  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
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friendly  relations  among  nations ;  we  now  recogl 
nize  that  the  maintenance  of  international  peacJ 
everywhere  is  the  business  of  every  member  of  thl 
world  community.  Nevertheless,  the  nine-powel 
treaty,  as  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  pointed  oul 
10  years  later,  was  "a  covenant  of  self-denial  .  .  I 
in  deliberate  renunciation  of  any  policy  of  aggresl 
sion"  against  China. 

It  is  still  true  in  1949  as  it  was  in  1922  and  oil 
other  historic  occasions  before  and  since,  that  thl 
conscience  of  the  world  can  find  expression  in  :| 
multipartite  declaration.  As  in  the  past,  the  Govl 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  ready  b\ 
sponsor  such  an  expression  but  also  to  act  in  acj 
cordance  with  it.  One  may  scoff  at  such  internal 
tional  declarations,  but  their  enunciation  and  thei  I 
subsequent  support  are  not  futile  gestures.  Del 
spite  numerous  attempted  encroachments,  Chiml 
began  her  postwar  period  of  reconstruction  with  aj 
least  the  titular  recovery  of  her  most  prized  anil 
most  coveted  area — Manchuria,  which  Japan  hail 
absorbed.  Even  Soviet  Russia,  speaking  throug] 
Mr.  Molotov  in  his  note  of  August  14,  1945,  rela 
tive  to  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty,  declared  that  it  "re 
garded  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  as  part  o 
China  and  again  affirmed  its  respect  for  the  com 
plete  sovereignty  of  China  over  the  Three  Easten 
Provinces."  In  the  long  historic  struggle  for  tha" 
area,  international  interest,  expressed  in  interna 
tional  declarations,  has  played  its  part  evei 
though  flouted  at  the  moment. 

i 
Draft  Resolution 

It  is  our  hope  and  intention  that  the  Genera 
Assembly,  by  appropriate  action  at  this  session 
will  continue  this  historic  course  and  thus  lent 
additional  assistance  to  China  in  her  further  con 
structive  development.  With  this  end  in  mine 
the  United  States  delegation,  jointly  with  the  dele 
gations  of  Australia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  and  th 
Philippines,  is  submitting  a  draft  resolutioi 
which  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  th 
Committee. 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  e 
pressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  the 
determination  to  practice  tolerance  and  to  live  togethe 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbours  and  to  uni 
their  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  securit 
and  to  that  end  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  hav 
obligated  themselves  to  carry  out  the  purposes  an 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter, 

Whereas  it  is  a  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  to  a 
velop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respec 
for  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  self-determinatio 
of  peoples,  ^ 

Whereas  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  it 
members  and  on  respect  for  international  agreements,  an 

Whereas  the  Charter  calls  upon  all  Members  to  refrai 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  us 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde 
pendence  of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  to  promote  the  stability  of  international  rela 
tions  in  the  Far  East, 
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Calls  upon  all  States : 

(1)  to  respect  the  political  independence  of  China  and 
:o  he  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  in  their 
•elations  with  China ; 

(2)  to  respect  the  right  of  the  people  of  China  now  and 
n  the  future  to  choose  freely  their  political  institutions 
ind  to  maintain  a  government  independent  of  foreign 
ontrol ; 

(3)  to  respect  existing  treaties  relating  to  China;  and 

(4)  to  refrain  from  (a)  seeking  to  acquire  spheres 
if  influence  or  to  create  foreign  controlled  regimes  within 
he  territory  of  China,  (b)  seeking  to  obtain  special 
ights  or  priviliges  within  the  territory  of  China. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  this  can- 
iot  be  expected  to. deal  with  and  cure  all  of  the 
lifficulties  inherent  in  the  China  question  pre- 
ented  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolution 
x>es,  however,  isolate  and  emphasize  certain  ele- 
lents  in  this  question  which  are  of  special  con- 
ern  to  the  United  Nations.  Those  elements  are : 
rst,  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty,  tent- 
orial integrity,  and  political  independence  of 
/hina ;  second,  the  right  of  the  people  of  China 

0  maintain  political  institutions  free  of  foreign 
ontrol;  third,  the  observance  in  good  faith  of 
Jistmg  treaty  obligations  with  respect  to  China; 
jurth,  a  ban  on  the  establishment  by  foreign  pow- 
rs  of  spheres  of  influence  or  puppet  regimes  in 
le  territory  of  China;  and,  fifth,  a  proscription 
f  the  acquisition  of  special  rights  or  privileges 
hich  would  give  individual  foreign  powers  an 
sclusive  or  monopolistic  position. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  mat- 
>rs  on  which  the  Assembly  can  pronounce  and 
lat  such  a  pronouncement  will  not  be  futile.  In 
lr  view,  the  provisions  of  the  draft  resolution 
present  the  application  to  the  China  question  of 
Hrtam  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Charter, 
hey  represent  the  application  to  the  particular 
tuation  in  China  of  the  essentials-of-peace  reso- 
tion  adopted  last  week  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
rity  in  this  Committee.  They  represent  the  tra- 
tional  policy  toward  China  of  many  members 

the  community  of  nations.  They  represent  an 
rnest  expression  by  the  General  Assembly  of  its 
ncern  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  people 

China. 

1  should  like  to  reiterate  that  this  resolution 
ites  principles  which  would  naturally  obtain  the 
dorsement  not  only  of  the  Chinese  Government 
it  also  of  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese  people 
d  of  any  one  else  who  has  at  heart  the  true  in- 
vests of  China.  It  is,  moreover,  a  resolution  to 
nch  all  nations  pledged  to  the  Charter  and  to 
[b  rule  of  international  law  can  adhere.  Indeed, 
failure  to  endorse  this  resolution  might  well  be 
berpreted  as  indicating  an  intention  to  profit  by 
|B  present  situation  in  China  for  purposes  of 

:  perialist  aggrandizement.  It  cannot  lightly  be 
j3umed,  that  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
s  such  intentions,  and  I  therefore  confidently 
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hope  that  this  resolution  will  receive  a  unanimous 
vote  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  Assembly. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  disingenuous  for  my 
delegation  to  expect  unanimous  approval  of  this 
resolution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  member  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  principles  which  it  contains.  On  this 
point,  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  we  have  erred 
in  our  interpretation  of  the  historical  facts,  we 
should  rejoice  to  have  that  error  established  be- 
cause our  concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  people  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  historical  principles  which  have  guided  United 
States  policy  in  the  Far  East  for  half  a  century. 
We  do  indeed  hope  that  unanimous  approval  of 
this  resolution  may  be  forthcoming  and  that  after 
its  adoption  the  conduct  of  all  states  in  their  rela- 
tions with  China  will  be  governed  by  the  principles 
contained  in  it. 

China,  we  all  must  recognize  has  experienced 
cruel  hardships  and  bitter  sufferings  from  the 
ravages  of  a  world  war  which  was  thrust  upon 
her  in  the  course  of  her  struggle  since  the  days  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  to  achieve  security  against 
foreign  imperialism,  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic political  institutions,  and  economic  and  so- 
cial advances  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  China. 
World  War  II  was  followed  in  China  by  devastat- 
ing civil  conflict  which  is  even  yet  not  ended.  No 
state  should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
these  disturbed  conditions  for  purposes  of  self- 
aggrandizement  by  detaching  areas  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  China  or  by  extending  its  control  to 
dominate  part  or  the  whole  of  that  country. 

All  of  the  United  Nations  are  only  too  keenly 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  imperialists 
and  militarists  to  extend  their  domination  over 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  Far  East.  These  at- 
tempts, which  began  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  pressed  forward  steadily  and  insidiously,  to 
the  point  where  at  last  they  plunged  Asia  and 
ultimately  the  whole  world  into  war.  The  United 
Nations  must  be  alert  to  see  that  the  domination 
of  China  by  one  totalitarian  power  has  not  been 
displaced  only  to  make  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
that  country  to  any  other  imperialism.  The  com- 
mon efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  rescuing 
China  and  Japan  from  the  grasp  of  imperialist 
and  militarist  power  must  not  be  nullified  by 
acquiescence  in  new  imperialist  conquest  by  more 
subtle  devices  than  outright  war. 

Our  purpose  in  submitting  the  joint  draft  reso- 
lution is  to  show  the  specific  application  of  cer- 
tain basic  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter to  the  existing  situation  in  China.  If  the 
United  Nations  can  through  this  resolution  help 
all  the  nations  to  follow  and  give  effect  to  those 
accepted  principles  in  relation  to  China,  the  Or- 
ganization will  have  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  people  to  promote  in  China 
the  growth  of  free  institutions,  social  progress,  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 
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[December  3-9] 

General  Assembly 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  its  fourth  session, 
the  General  Assembly  completed  action  on  most  of 
the  items  on  its  agenda. 

China.— -Two  Political  Committee  resolutions- 
one,  of  which  the  United  States  was  a  cosponsor, 
calling  upon  all  states  to  respect  China's  inde- 
pendence and  the  other,  sponsored  by  Cuba,  Ecua- 
dor,  and   Peru,   referring   the   Chinese   charges 
against    the    Soviet    Union    to    the    Assembly's 
Interim  Committee  "for  continuous  examination 
and  study"— were  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly   on    December    8,    Chinese    Ambassador 
Tsiang  had  stated  in  the  Political  Committee  that 
favorable     committee     action     on     the     Cuban- 
Ecuadoran-Peruvian  proposal  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  vote  on  the  Chinese  draft  resolution, 
which  was  consequently  not  acted  on.    Ambassa- 
dor Tsiang  had  also  said  in  the  Committee  debate 
that  although  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  first  reso- 
lution he  considered  it  inadequate  without  the 
second. 

The  second  resolution  provides  that  the  Interim 
Committee  shall  make  recommendations  on  this 
matter  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  if  it  deems  necessary,  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary-General  in  order  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council.  The  United  States,  which  had 
voted  against  this  resolution  in  committee,  sup- 
ported it  in  the  plenary  after  it  had  been  amended 
to  expand  its  terms  of  reference  to  include  not  only 
the  Chinese  charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  but 
also  any  charges  of  violations  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  calling  for  respect  of 
China's  independence. 

Arms  Census. — On  December  5,  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
resolution  approving  the  proposals  for  the  sub- 
mission by  member  states  of  full  information  on 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  for 
the  verification  of  such  information,  which  had 
been  formulated  by  the  Security  Council  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments.  The  General 
Assembly  also  recommended  in  this  resolution 
that  the  Security  Council  "despite  the  lack  of 
unanimity  among  its  members  on  this  essential 
feature  of  its  work,"  continue  to  study,  through 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  such  armaments  and 
armed  forces  in  accordance  with  the  Commission's 
plan  of  work. 
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This  Assembly  action  followed  its  decisive  rejec- 
tion of  a  Soviet  counterresolution  by  which  the 
General  Assembly  would  recognize  as  essential 
that  member  states  should  submit  information  both 
on  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  and 
on  atomic  weapons.  United  States  representative, 
John  D.  Hickerson,  cited  the  persistent  Soviet 
efforts  to  merge  atomic  energy  and  conventional 
armaments  "into  a  hodgepodge  of  confusion"  and 
noted  that  an  additional  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Soviet  proposal  lay  in  its  failure  to  provide  for 
any  means  of  verification.  Mere  submission  of 
information  would  be  a  "snare  and  a  delusion,'  j 
he  warned. 

In  supporting  the  proposals  of  the  Commission , 
for  Conventional  Armaments,  Mr.  Hickerson  saic 
that  the  work  thus  initiated  could  go  forward  I 1 
the  hope  that  a  feasible  plan  of  disarmament  migh 
be  evolved. 

Palestine.— Without  debate  the  General  Assent 
bly,  on  December  8,  approved  by  a  large  majorit; 
the  resolution  creating  the  United  Nations  Kehe 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  th 
Near  East.  Based  on  the  interim  report  of  th< 
Economic  Survey  Mission,  the  resolution  provide 
for  an  expenditure  of  $54,900,000  for  direct  relie 
and  works  programs  through  June  1951  and  rec 
ommends  that  direct  relief  be  terminated  by  De 
cember  31,  1950,  unless  otherwise  determined  b; 
the  General  Assembly. 

Refugees.— The  General  Assembly,  on  Decembe 
3,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  High  Commis 
sioner's  Office  for  Refugees  as  of  January  1,  1951 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  refugees  and  dis 
placed  persons  after  the  terminations  of  the  ac 
tivities  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
The  United  States,  which  had  opposed  this  resoh 
tion  in  the  Social  Committee,  supported  it  in  pit 
nary  after  it  had  been  amended  to  define  moi 
clearly  the  categories  of  persons  coming  within  th 
competence  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  an 
to  retain  a  greater  degree  of  control  in  the  Geners 
Assembly.  ,      . 

Indonesia.— After  brief  discussion  in  the  Ad  ac 
Political  Committee  and  the  plenary,  the  Gener* 
Assembly,  on  December  7,  adopted  with  only  rn 
dissenting  votes,  a  14-nation  resolution  as  af 
proved  in  the  Committee  welcoming  the  agreemei 
on  Indonesia  reached  at  the  round-table  confe 
ence  at  The  Hague.  The  resolution  commende 
the  parties  concerned  and  the  United  Nations  Con 
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tiission  for  Indonesia  for  their  contributions  and 
welcomed  the  forthcoming  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  as 
,n  independent,  sovereign  state. 

In  the  debate,  the  Slav  states  vigorously  attacked 
he  round-table  agreement  and  all  those  involved 
a  its  achievement.  United  States  Ambassador 
barren  R.  Austin  declared  that  the  Slav  attack 
n  the  Indonesian  settlement  was  not  "unexpected" 
ri  view  of  the  Cominform's  "expansionist  ambi- 
ions."  By  branding  as  "traitors"  legitimate  In- 
donesian leaders,  international  communism  laid 
are  its  attempts  to  identify  itself  with  legitimate 
adependence  movements.  He  termed  the  Hague 
greement  a  settlement  to  which  the  United  Na- 
ions  could  look  with  a  "good  deal  of  hope." 

ICEF. — On  December  2,  the  General  Assembly 
nanimously  approved  the  resolution  of  the  Social 
Committee  calling  attention  to  the  "urgent  neces- 
ity  of  further  contributions"  to  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  order  to  permit  it 
3  carry  out  its  program ;  congratulating  the  Fund 
for  its  great  humanitarian  effort  in  Europe  and 
1  the  Middle  East,  now  being  extended  to  Asia, 
/atin  America  and  Africa" ;  and  noting  with  con- 
srn  the  existence  not  only  of  children's  emergency 
eeds  arising  out  of  the  war  and  other  calamities 
ut  also  the  needs  existing  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
ties. In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
Irs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  explained  that  the 
Fnited  States  did  not  construe  this  resolution  as 
Itering  or  broadening  the  Fund's  original  terms 
f  reference  as  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly 
i  December  1946.  "We  regard  the  Children's 
'und  as  having  been  established  to  meet  emer- 
ency  needs  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  we  regard 
le  Fund  as  having  been  successful  in  very  much 
iminishing  those  needs."  For  the  future,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said,  the  United  States  would  be  guided 
y  an  important  study  already  underway  on  the 
antinuing  needs  of  children. 
South  West  Africa. — After  prolonged  debate  in 
oth  the  Trusteeship  Committee  and  the  plenary, 
ie  General  Assembly  adopted,  on  December  6,  a 
solution  inviting  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
Jsume  submission  of  reports  to  the  United  Nations 
n  its  administration  of  South  West  Africa  and 
)  comply  with  the  preyious  decisions  of  the 
reneral  Assembly  regarding  this  territory.  The 
iommittee  draft  of  this  resolution  was  amended  in 
ie  plenary  session  to  make  its  language  less  con- 
emnatory  of  the  Union,  and  a  clause  expressing 
Jgret  that  the  Union  had  not  taken  into  account 
reyious  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  this 
object  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
ote. 

The  General  Assembly  then  adopted  a  second 
^solution  referring  to  the  International  Court  of 
ustice  for  an  advisory  opinion  the  questions  of 
ie  international  status  of  South  West  Africa,  the 
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international  obligations  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  arising  therefrom,  and  the  applicability  of 
chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  (creating  an  inter- 
national trusteeship  system)  to  South  West  Africa. 
Other  Plenary  Action. — The  General  Assembly, 
on  December  2,  approved  the  draft  convention  on 
prostitution  that  had  been  under  consideration  in 
its  Social  and  Legal  Committees  and  the  following 
day  adopted  six  Legal  Committee  resolutions :  ( 1 ) 
rules  for  calling  international  conferences;  (2) 
invitations  to  nonmember  states  to  accede  to  the 
genocide  convention;  (3)  reference  of  the  draft 
convention  on  the  declaration  of  death  of  missing 
persons  to  member  states ;  (4)  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  on  United  Nations  privileges  and  im- 
munities; (5)  the  establishment  of  permanent  mis- 
sions at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations;  and  (6) 
deferment  of  consideration  of  the  question  of  ac- 
cession by  nonmember  states  to  the  revised  general 
act  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. On  December  6,  the  General  Assembly  also 
approved  the  Committee's  recommendations  on  the 
report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  in- 
cluding that  for  the  transmission  of  the  draft  dec- 
laration on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  to  mem- 
bers for  consideration  and  comment.  The  pre- 
vious day,  the  Assembly  adopted,  without  debate 
and  after  the  withdrawal  of  a  Soviet  and  a  British 
proposal  on  this  subject,  an  Ecuadoran  resolution 
on  executions  in  Greece.  This  resolution  requests 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  up 
with  the  Greek  Government  the  suspension  of  po- 
litical death  sentences  "as  long  as  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  is  in  existence." 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

Jerusalem. — The  Committee,  on  December  7,  ap- 
proved the  resolution  of  its  subcommittee  calling 
for  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  as  a  cor- 
pus separatum  administered  by  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  asking  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  a  statute  for  Jeru- 
salem. Thirteen  states  voted  against  this  recom- 
mendation, and  eleven  abstained.  United  States 
representative,  John  C.  Ross,  in  opposing  the  sub- 
committee resolution,  reaffirmed  support  of  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  proposals.  He 
said  that  the  subcommittee  recommendations  rep- 
resented no  improvement  and  not  even  a  "satis- 
factory substitute."  By  confronting  it  with  the 
"impossible  task"  of  establishing  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate political  entity  for  Jerusalem,  the  General  As- 
sembly would  be  asking  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
fly  "directly  in  the  face"  of  the  expressed  desires 
of  the  peoples  concerned.  Although  the  draft 
resolution  had  the  "appearance  of  complete  inter- 
nationalization," he  continued,  it  "deceives"  world 
opinion  by  offering  no  assurance  that  internation- 
alization could  or  would  be  achieved.  World 
opinion  expected  the  United  Nations  to  avoid 
"irresponsible  and  fruitless  decisions." 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


Geneva May  18-Nov.  4 

Lucknow,  India Oct.  23-Nov.  3 

Washington Nov.  14- 

Lima Nov.  14-19 

Noumea Oct.  22-Nov.  5 

Geneva Oct.  31-Nov.  5 

Geneva Nov.  8-19 

Montreal Nov.  1- 

Paris Nov.  9- 

London Nov.  1-4 

Lake  Success Nov.  2-4 

Paris S^'iT1?* 

Santiago Nov.  11-17 

Lima Nov.  23-30 


Adjourned  During  November 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Region  III  Frequency  Conference     . 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Far  East  Conference  on  Cooperatives 

Council:  Seventh  Session .    •    •    •    •    •    •   .•    ;    • 

Latin  American  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission. 
Second  Meeting. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Tripartite  Conference  on  Rhine  Navigation    .    .    .    .    .    .    • 

Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades:  Third  Session     .    . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Air   Routes  and   Ground   Aids   Division   Meeting:   Fourth 

Special  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Communications 
Committee  Meeting  on  Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommuni- 
cation Services. 

International  Wheat  Council:  Second  Session 

United  Nations:  .        , .,. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund:  Meeting  of  Exec- 
utive Board. 

International  Congress  of  Zootechny 

Third  Inter- American  Congress  on  Radiology     ....... 

Regional  Conference  of  Latin  American  Science  Experts  .    .    . 

In  Session  as  of  December  1,    1949 

(Does  not  include  meetings  in  session  which  were  convened  prior  to  January  1,  1949) 

United  Nations:  TToifa    Terusalem    Rhodes,     Jan.  17- 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine Hand  Lausanne   ' 

General  Assembly:  Fourth  Session    -.•■•.•••••■      ^ke  Success.  . 

Trusteeship  Council  Visiting  Mission  to  West  Africa    .    .    . 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Meeting   of  the   Technical   Plan    Committee   of  the  inter- 
national High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference. 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  vrnn*„,-i 

Council:  Eighth  Session  .    ••••:•:•/,■, Montreal 

Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria       .    .    .    .      New  *orK  ^uy 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization):                                                                                  Npw  Delhi                    .    •    •      Nov.  2-Dec.  14 
International  Seminar  on  Rural  and  Adult  Education  .    .    .      JNew  Deini 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :                          .                  rori.v.                                  .      Nov.  22-Dec.  3 
Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Session   .    .      Geneva 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Washington  ....      Nov.  21- 

Annual  Conference:  Fifth  Session wasningxon .    .    . 

»  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Cameroons  and  Togoland  .      Oct.  25- 
Paris June  23- 


.    .    .      Sept. 

Montreal Sept. 

.    .    .      Sept. 


6- 

13- 

23- 
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Mysore,  India .  . 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Geneva 


Scheduled  December  1,    1949  Through  February  28,    1950 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Advisory     Committee     on     Juvenile     Employment:  First     Geneva. 
Session. 

Governing  Body:  110th  Session 

First  Asian  Regional  Conference 

Preparatory  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Training  of 
Adults. 

Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts:  First  Session.    .    .    .      New  Zealand 

111th  Session  of  Governing  Body Geneva.    .    . 

International  Conference  of  Experts  on  Pneumoconiosis  .    .      Australia  .    . 
United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Social  Commission:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success 

Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and     Lake  Success 
the  Protection  of  Minorities:  Third  Session. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Fifth  Session  .    . 

Tenth  Session 

Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Meeting.    . 

Trusteeship  Council:  Sixth  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  Ninth  Meeting 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 

Tenth  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  Fifth  Session 

Council:  Ninth  Session 

Meteorological  Division:  Third  Session 

Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas:  Third  Session. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  Fifth  Session Geneva. 

Second  Session  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute   .    .      Bogota  . 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Nutrition  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia Rangoon 

International  Rice  Commission:  Second  Meeting Rangoon 

North  Atlantic  Westbound  Freight  Conference London. 

Four-Power  Discussions  Regarding  Swiss-Allied  Accord  .    .    .      Bern  .    . 
Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Fourth  Session Geneva. 


Dec.  5-6 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Undetermined , 

Geneva - 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 

Port-au-Prince 

Washington 


Taormina,  Sicily . 
Montreal  .    .    .    . 

Paris , 

Bogota 


Dec 
Jan. 
Jan. 

29-Jan.  7 

16-20 

23- 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 

8-20 
27- 
28-Mar.  11 

Dec 
Jan. 

5-16 
9- 

Jan.  9- 
Feb.  7- 
February 
January 
Dec.  5-10 
Dec.  8- 
Dec.  16-18 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

5- 
24- 
14- 
9- 

Jan. 
Jan. 

16- 

16-28 

Jan.  30- 

January  or  February 

Jan.  31- 

January  or  February 

Feb. 

23- 

Improvements  in  Telegraph 
Rates  and  Regulations 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

Improvements  in  the  international  telegraph 
rate  structure  and  desirable  changes  in  the  tele- 
graph operating  regulations  were  decided  upon 
by  the  Paris  International  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone conference,  according  to  a  report  submitted 
recently  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Wayne  Coy, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. The  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  (Itu)  and 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, met  at  Paris,  May  18  to  August  5,  1949. 
Sixty-eight  countries,  members  of  the  Itu,  took 
part  in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Coy  was  chairman  and 
Francis  Colt  deWolf,  Chief  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State,  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Conference. 

In  recognition  of  developments  in  telegraphy 
since  1938,  the  Paris  conference  was  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  international  telegraph 
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regulations  and  the  international  telephone  regu- 
lations signed  at  Cairo  in  1938.  Since  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  signing  international 
telephone  regulations,  and  since  these  regulations 
relate  at  present  only  to  the  European  area,  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  delegation  was  pri- 
marily in  telegraph  matters.  According  to  Mr. 
Coy's  report,  the  principal  decisions  taken  on  tele- 
graph tariff  matters  involving  the  United  States 
were: 

(1)  Unification  of  rates  for  telegrams  in  any  language 
(i.e.,  plain  or  secret  including  code),  effective  July  1, 1950, 
at  75  percent  of  the  full  rates  in  force  on  February  1,  1950. 
This  decision  is  applicable  to  government  as  well  as  to 
private  telegrams.  Unification  on  a  corresponding  basis 
was  also  decided  upon  for  urgent  plain  language  and  code 
rates. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  deferred  (LC)  class  of  message. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  coefficient  for  letter  telegrams 
of  50  percent  of  the  new  unified  rate,  and  improvement  in 
and  clarification  as  to  the  kind  of  service  to  be  given  to 
letter  telegrams. 

(4)  Revision  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
counting  of  words  in  telegrams  so  as  to  provide  that  in 
any  telegram,  whether  in  plain  or  secret  language,  each 
word  appearing  in  a  standard  dictionary  of  one  of  the  ad- 
mitted languages,  each  word  in  common  use  in  one  of  those 
languages,  and  certain  specified  expressions,  are  to  be 
counted  at  15  characters  to  the  word,  plus  1  word  for  each 
additional  15  characters  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess. 
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(5)  Establishment  of  a  coefficient  for  urgent  telegrams 
of  double  the  new  unified  rate  for  ordinary  telegrams. 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  minimum  charge  for  5  words 
for  any  telegram,  except  letter  and  press  telegrams,  for 
which  the  minima  were  fixed  at  22  and  10  words,  respec- 
tively. 

(7)  Agreement  upon  a  new  regulation  that  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  government  ordinary  telegrams,  whether 
or  not  priority  is  requested,  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rates 
charged  for  private  ordinary  telegrams.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  regulation  is,  however,  qualified  by  a  specific  recog- 
nition of  existing  special  arrangements  under  which  spe- 
cial rates  are  provided  for  government  telegrams. 

The  revised  regulations  will  enter  into  force  on 
July  1,  1950,  with  respect  to  the  countries  which 
adhere  formally  to  them.  Other  decisions  made 
by  the  Conference  referring  to  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting international  telegraph  regulations  concern 
the  setting  up  of  accounts,  the  establishment  of  a 
central  clearing  house  for  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts, the  payment  of  balances,  and  a  number  of 
technical  operating  matters. 

Although  for  many  years  a  party  to  interna- 
tional telecommunication  conventions,  the  United 
States  has  not  heretofore  become  a  party  to  the 
international  telegraph  regulations  because  of  the 
problems  involved  in  reconciling  the  provisions  of 
those  regulations  with  the  United  States  system 
of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the  public- 
communications  service,  subject  to  governmental 
regulation.  However,  after  considering  the  views 
of  the  telegraph  industry  and  users,  this  Govern- 
ment concluded  that  it  should  participate  in  the 
Paris  meeting  in  the  interest  of  developing  regu- 
lations to  which  the  United  States  may  adhere. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Paris  conference,  the 
United  States  delegation  signed  the  telegraph  reg- 
ulations as  revised  at  the  Conference,  but  did  so 
with  certain  specific  reservations  regarding  var- 
ious provisions  of  the  regulations.  This  signing 
does  not  represent  formally  binding  acceptance  of 
the  regulations  because  such  acceptance  requires 
further  action  by  this  Government. 

In  summarizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  Coy  in  his  report  pointed  out  that 
there  is  still  room  for  substantial  improvement  to 
be  made  in  the  telegraph  regulations.  The  Paris 
conference  recognized  this  in  deciding  to  refer  var- 
ious questions  to  the  International  Telegraph  Con- 
sultative Committee  for  study  in  preparation  for 
the  next  general  conference. 


FAO  Establishes  Headquarters  at  Rome 

[Released  to  the  press  December  1] 

At  their  meeting  in  Washington,  the  members  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  voted  on 
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November  28  to  establish  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization  at  Rome. 

It  is  a  source  of  particular  pleasure  that  demo- 
cratic Italy  should  have  received  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  the  members  of  this  important  inter- 
national organization.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  on  a  number  of  occasions  clearly  and 
f  orthrightly  expressed  its  belief  that  Italy  should 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  itself : 
membership  to  which  Italy  justly  aspires,  and 
which  she  is  prevented  from  attaining  by  actions 
of  another  government.  That  Italy,  a  member  not 
only  of  Fao  but  also  of  other  important  interna- 
tional organizations,  should  now  be  selected  as  a 
host  of  the  Fao  is  another  clear  indication  that  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  many  other  govern- 
ments place  a  high  value  on  Italy's  position  among 
the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 


Maxwell  M.  Hamilton  Appointed 
U.S.  Representative  on  FEC 

Maxwell  M.  Hamilton  was  sworn  in  on  Decenv 
ber  1  as  United  States  representative  on  the  Fai 
Eastern  Commission,  with  the  personal  rank  oi 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer,  succeeds  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy  (re< 
tired).  The  President  accepted  General  McCoy's 
resignation  on  November  11  and  appointed  Mr 
Hamilton  to  succeed  him  effective  November  30 


Fifth  Session  of 

Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decern 
ber  2  that  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Commissioner  foi 
Social  Security,  Social  Security  Administration  ol 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  will  attend  the  fift 
session  of  the  Social  Commission  of  the  Unite 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Lake  Success,  December  5-16.  Mr 
Altmeyer  is  United  States  representative  to  the 
Social  Commission.  Advisers  to  the  United 
States  representatives  will  be:  Roger  W.  Grant 
Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Socia 
Affairs,  Department  of  State ;  Louis  K.  Hyde,  Jr. 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New 
York;  and  Dorothy  Lally,  technical  assistant 
Office  of  Commissioner,  Social  Security  Adminis 
tration,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  provisional  agenda  provides  for  considera 
tion  of  United  Nations  programs  of  work  in  sucl 
fields  as  child  welfare,  housing  and  urban  anc 
country  planning,  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
treatment  of  offenders,  and  social  rehabilitatioi 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  other  related 
items. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Arrangements  Made  for 

Consul  General  Ward  To  Leave  EVIukden 

[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

Consul  General  Angus  Ward  reported  this 
morning  in  a  telephone  conversation  to  Consul 
General  O.  Edmund  Clubb  at  Peiping  that  he  had 
received  a  message  from  the  Mukden  Municipal 
Government  to  the  effect  that  he,  together  with  all 
foreign  members  of  the  consulate  general  staff  and 
their  dependents,  must  leave  Mukden  within  48 
hours  after  8  a.m.  Monday,  December  5. 

Mr.  Ward  also  reported  that  they  would  travel 
via  Tientsin  and  that  permission  had  been  given 
for  a  local  firm  to  handle  packing  and  transporta- 
tion of  personal  effects,  as  well  as  their  own  travel. 

Mr.  Ward  earlier  had  written  the  Mayor  of  Muk- 
den asking  that  he  be  informed  on  Saturday  of 
the  date  when  he  and  his  staff  could  expect  trans- 
portation facilities.  He  also  had  asked  for  ad- 
vance notice  of  3  days  in  which  to  make  final 
preparations. 

The  Department  of  State  accordingly  expects 
that  Mr.  Ward  and  the  staff  and  their  dependents 
will  leave  Mukden  early  next  week  by  train  to 
Tientsin.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  on- 
ward transportation  from  Tientsin  for  Mr.  Ward 
and  his  staff  to  enable  them  to  depart  as  soon  after 
their  arrival  as  possible. 


Vice  Consul  William  H.  Stokes 
Escorted  to  "Court";  Then  Released 

Vice  Consul  William  N.  Stokes  returned  to  the 
American  consulate  general  in  Mukden  on  No- 
vember 26,  7  hours  after  he  had  been  escorted  off 
to  attend  a  hearing  in  connection  with  "spy 
charges." 

The  Chinese  Communists  removed  Stokes  from 
the  consulate  general  at  9  a.m.  on  November  26 
(8  p.m.  November  25,  Washington  time) . 

Consul  General  Angus  Ward  reported  from 
Mukden  on  November  27  that  Stokes  had  attended 


as  an  observer  a  Chinese  Communist  "Peoples 
Court"  where  an  alleged  "American  spy  ring"  was 
on  trial.  None  of  the  American  consulate  general 
staff  was  named  in  the  trial  which  seemed  to  be 
the  final  hearing  for  ten  persons  in  the  case.  All 
of  the  accused  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Ko- 
reans, and  sentence  was  passed  against  all. 

Without  having  been  named  in  the  trial,  how- 
ever, all  non-Chinese  members  of  the  consulate 
general  staff  in  Mukden  were  sentenced  to  depor- 
tation. No  date  was  set  for  the  deportation  of  the 
staff. 

After  Stokes  had  been  taken  to  "court",  Consul 
General  Angus  Ward  informed  Consul  General 
O.  Edmund  Clubb  at  Peiping  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation of  Stokes'  detention. 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  been  refused  permission 
to  accompany  Stokes  to  the  hearing.  He  also 
stated  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
Stokes  was  to  appear  as  a  witness  or  a  defendant 
or  in  what  capacity. 

At  3:45  p.m.,  November  26,  (China  time)  Mr. 
Ward  reported  that  Stokes  had  not  returned  and 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  on  his  detention. 

The  Department  of  State  instructed  Consul 
General  Clubb  to  file  the  strongest  protest  with 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  in  Peiping  over 
this  unwarranted  treatment. 

In  connection  with  the  "spying  charges"  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  Department  presumes 
these  are  the  same  fantastic  charges  which  were 
leveled  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  a  North 
China  News  Agency  report  datelined  Mukden, 
June  18,  1949. 

At  that  time  (June  22),  the  Department  stated 
"categorically  that  no  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
consulate  general  is  or  has  been  involved  in  es- 
pionage activities.  Specifically,  they  are  not  and 
have  not  been  involved  in  any  way  with  the  in- 
dividuals or  alleged  activities  mentioned  in  the 
North  China  News  Agency  report." 

The  Department  reiterated  categorically  that 
any  allegations  that  members  of  the  consulate 
general  staff  in  Mukden  engaged  in  espionage  are 
ridiculous  and  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Ward  reported  that  he  had  not  yet  been 
informed  when  he  and  the  four  involved  with 
him  in  the  earlier  trial  would  be  deported- 
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Attacks  on  United  States 
Shipping  by  the  Chinese 

/Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

Without  becoming  involved  in  technicalities,  I 
would  like  to  state  very  simply  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  position  has  been  and  is  regarding 
the  port  closure  order  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government.  From  the  outset  this  government 
refused  to  accept  the  port  closure  as  constituting 
a  legal  blockade.  That  decision  stands.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's port  closure  order,  steps  were  taken  to 
inform  American  shipping  companies,  and  later 
amendments  to  it  were  brought  to  their  notice.  It 
was  also  stated  that  any  American  ship  which 
went  into  one  of  the  closed  ports  would  do  so  on 
its  own  responsibility.  Moreover,  to  any  reader 
of  the  newspapers  it  has  been  apparent  since  last 
June  that  by  reason  of  Nationalist  naval  and  air 
activity  in  the  port  of  Shanghai  and  its  ap- 
proaches, the  area  was  in  effect  an  area  of  hostili- 
ties and,  in  consequence,  hazardous. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  American  ship  entered 
or  attempted  to  enter  Shanghai  from  late  June, 
when  the  port  was  stated  to  be  closed,  until  late 
September,  when  arrangements  had  been  made 
and  publicly  announced  for  the  entrance  of  the 
General  Gordon.  As  was  stated  at  that  time,  the 
owners  of  the  General  Gordon  secured  through 
their  local  agents  the  assurance  of  the  Shanghai 
authorities  that  the  ship  would  not  be  molested 
during  its  call.  It  was  similarly  announced  that 
the  Department  of  State  had  secured  from  the 
Nationalist  Government  in  Canton  assurances 
that  its  entrance  and  departure  from  Shanghai 
would  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  fashion.  All 
this  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

At  about  this  time,  one  American  shipping  line 
determined  to  start  sending  its  ships  into  Shang- 
hai. This  line  requested  the  Navy  Department 
to  provide  a  Naval  escort  which  was  refused,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  not  this  government's 
policy  to  convoy  American  shipping  through  the 
so-called  "blockade."    That  remains  our  policy. 

That  same  line  has  continued  to  send  ships  into 
Shanghai,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  were  detained  for  a  considerable  period  by 
Nationalist  patrol  vessels  after  leaving  Shanghai. 
More  recently,  two  vessels  of  this  line  have  been 
involved  in  incidents  in  which  they  have  been 
shelled  by  Nationalist  vessels.  That  is  a  serious 
matter.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  hurt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  endangering  of  American  lives  is,  as  I 
said,  a  serious  matter.    We  immediately  protested 
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to  the  Nationalist  Government  and  requested  an] 
explanation. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  prudence,  wisdom.l 
and  perceptiveness  displayed  by  the  American! 
shipping  lines  in  the  Pacific  which  during  thia 
troubled  period  have  omitted  Shanghai  from  theii 
port  of  call.  There  has  been  only  one  exception 
among  them,  which  I  have  already  referred  tc 
above. 


U.S.  Protests  to  Chinese  Communists  ! 
in  Smith-Bender  Case 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

I  believe  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  gen.  i 
eral  background  of  the  case  of  Chief  Electrician; 
William  C.  Smith  and  Master  Sergeant  Elmer  C 
Bender  who,  since  their  disappearance  on  Octobei 
19, 1948,  have  been  detained  by  the  Communist  au 
thorities,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsingtao,  China,  undej 
conditions  which  have  prevented  them  from  com 
municating  with  their  families  or  others  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

In  contravention  of  all  accepted  principles  ant 
practices  of  international  behavior  the  Unite; 
States  Government  has  not  been  informed  in  am 
way,  despite  repeated  inquiries,  of  the  reasons  f oi 
or  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  detention 

The  staff  of  the  American  consulate  general  a 
Tsingtao  has  not  been  permitted  to  get  in  toucl 
with  the  men  to  ascertain  their  exact  whereabout 
and  welfare.  Heretofore,  the  efforts  of  the  cons 
sulate  general  at  Peiping  to  ascertain  the  facts  h 
this  case  and  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Smitl 
and  Mr.  Bender  have  also  been  ignored.  A  fur 
ther  letter  has  now  been  addressed  to  the  author 
ities  of  the  recently  established  Communist  regim 
at  Peiping. 

The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  are  appar 
ently  unaware  that  the  international  practice  o 
civilized  countries  for  many  years  has  recognize 
that  consuls  should  be  afforded  full  opportunit 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  duties  in  the  pro 
tection  of  their  nationals. 

These  men  have  been  held  for  over  a  year  com 
pletely  incommunicado  from  their  consular  repre 
sentatives  and  from  members  of  their  families, 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  American  public  an< 
official  opinion  which  has  been  deeply  concerns 
about  these  violations  of  accepted  internationa 
procedures  is  now  thoroughly  indignant  over  th 
inhumane  treatment  which  continues  to  be  ac 
corded  these  two  American  citizens  and  the  hard 
ship  and  suffering  being  experienced  by  thei 
families. 
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International  Christian  University 
Proposed  for  Japan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  project 
which  is  being  undertaken  by  a  foundation  in  New 
Fork  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Dif- 
fendorfer  and  Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith  to  estab- 
ish  an  International  Christian  University  in  Ja- 
>an.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  former  Under  Secretary 
)f  State,  is  national  chairman  of  a  campaign  to 
•aise  funds  in  this  country  and  Canada  to  finance 
he  undertaking. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  project.  A  uni ver- 
ity of  this  character  can  do  a  great  deal  of  con- 
ductive good  in  an  educational  way  and  for  the 
levelopment  of  democracy  in  Japan.  General 
tfac  Arthur  has  heartily  endorsed  the  project,  and 
.  am  informed  that  the  Japanese  themselves  have 
tlready  subscribed  over  150  million  yen,  95  percent 
>f  the  contributors  being  non-Christian. 

The  university  is  to  be  nonsectarian  and  the  em- 
)hasis  is  to  be  on  maintaining  the  highest  academic 
tandards.  The  faculty,  both  Japanese  and  inter- 
lational,  is  to  be  Christian,  but  there  is  to  be  no 
attempt  to  proselytize,  for  freedom  of  religion  is 
me  of  the  most  important  of  the  freedoms. 
^  Many  prominent  people  in  the  United  States  and 
.anada  are  supporting  the  project.  Such  a  uni- 
ersity  cannot  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Span's  future,  and  I  think  the  project  deserves  the 
nterest  and  support  of  all  of  us  in  our  own  inter- 
sts  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  Japan. 


defense  Committee  Studies 
Assistance  Program 

Uatement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Released  to  the  press  November  SO] 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  is  pro- 
dding along  the  careful  lines  laid  down  by  the 
;ongress.  Shipments  of  equipment  and  material 
ill  not  be  made  until  bilateral  agreements  are 
gned  with  the  nations  requesting  such  aid.  Ne- 
otiations  on  agreements  with  eight  Atlantic  pact 
>untries  are  in  the  final  stages.  Up  to  100  million 
pilars  of  program  funds  may  be  expended  imme- 
lately  after  these  agreements  are  signed. 
J  The  bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
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Atlantic  pact  countries,  900  million  dollars,  may 
be  expended  after  recommendations  for  an  inte- 
grated defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  are 
approved  by  the  President.  The  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  is 
meeting  m  Paris,  December  1,  and  action  on  these 
recommendations  will  likely  be  expedited  as  a 
result  of  decisions  taken  there. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  organization, 
both  m  Washington  and  abroad,  is  nearing  com- 
pletion although  final  details  will  probably  not  be 
worked  out  until  the  return  of  Director  James 
Bruce  from  Europe  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 

There  is  a  committee  in  London,  the  European 
Coordination  Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas,  chairman;  Gen. 
Thomas  T.  Handy,  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and  Ambassador  W.  Averill 
Harnman,  special  representative  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  This  group  is  con- 
cerned with  the  policy  aspects  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program  in  Europe.  Lt.  Col 
C.  H.  Bonesteel  III,  who  left  Saturday  for  Lon- 
don, has  been  designated  Executive  Director  for 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Overseas  and  will  act 
as  agent  for  this  Committee. 


U.S.  Signs  Friendship  Treaty 
With  Uruguay 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  November  SO] 

The  signature  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  economic  development  by  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay,  on  November  23,  is  an  im- 
portant and  gratifying  development.1 

The  treaty  with  Uruguay  is  the  most  recent  in 
a  series  which  began  in  1778,  when  we  signed  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France.  It  is  the  first  such 
treaty  signed  with  a  South  American  country  in 
this  century. 

The  treaty  deals  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
each  country  to  live,  carry  on  commerce,  practice 
their  professions,  and  enjoy  protection  of  law  in 
the  other  country. 

It  provides,  for  example,  that  citizens  of  one 
country  may  set  up  and  operate  business  enter- 
prises in  the  other  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens 
of  that  country.  They  will  also  be  able  to  obtain 
entry  into  that  country  for  managers  and  techni- 
cians from  their  own  country  who  are  needed  in 
order  to  operate  their  enterprises  effectively. 
They  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try the  earnings  of  their  invested  capital  in  equi- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1949,  p.  866. 
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table  and  adequate  amounts.  Should  their  prop- 
erty be  taken  by  the  government  of  the  other 
country  for  any  reason,  they  will  receive  adequate 
compensation. 

These  and  similar  provisions  should  encourage 
United  States  citizens  who  may  be  considering 
investing  capital  and  technical  know-how  in  en- 
terprises which  will  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Uruguayan  economy. 

The  treaty  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment contemplated  by  article  12  of  the  Habana 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization, 
in  the  framing  of  which  both  Uruguay  and  the 
United  States  participated. 

Message  from  President  Trunum 

[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

The  President  today  sent  the  following  message 
to  Luis  Batlle  Berres,  the  President  of  Uruguay : 

I  have  been  pleased  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Uruguay  of  the  sign- 
ing in  Montevideo  on  November  23,  1949,  of  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Economic 
Development  between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States.  Between  our  two  nations  understanding 
and  friendship  are  both  real  and  axiomatic.  I 
welcome  this  noteworthy  development  in  our 
relations  at  a  time  when  international  cooperation 
must  compete  for  attention  with  threats  of  inter- 
national anarchy.  In  this  treaty  we  have  re- 
affirmed and  pledged  mutual  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  basic  importance  to  closer  economic 
collaboration  and  increased  commercial  inter- 
change in  a  free  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Policy  on  Elimination  of  Cartel  and 
Other  Trade  Restrictions 

[Released  to  the  press  December  i] 

One  aspect  of  this  government's  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  is  the  elimination  of  cartel  and  other 
private  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  international 
trade.  When  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion is  created,  we  will  have  an  international 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  practices,  as 
provided  in  chapter  V  of  its  charter. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  much  concerned  that 
the  growth  of  such  private  arrangements  may 
hamper  the  program  for  European  recovery.  Our 
program  in  Europe  seeks  to  establish  a  higher 
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standard  of  living  and  viability  of  the  European 
economy.     These  objectives,  we  feel,  can  be  gained  •  ■ 
only  by  increased  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
European  industry,  stimulated  by  the  creation  of  » 
a  broader  competitive  market.    They  cannot  be  at-  J" 
tained  if  private  restrictive  arrangements  to  fix  " 
prices,  divide  territories  of  sale,  or  limit  produc-  * 
tion  simply  replace  government  barriers  such  as1" 
quotas  and  tariffs.    In  addition,  cartel  arrange-  > 
ments,  by  preventing  sales  by  European  firms  to 
hard-currency  areas,  can  interfere  with  efforts  to 
overcome  the  dollar  deficiencies  of  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

The  ECA  bilateral  treaties  with  the  Western 
European  countries  participating  in  the  Recovery 
Program  contain  provisions  for  mutual  attack  on 
this  problem.  In  line  with  these  provisions,  we 
are  assisting  the  participating  countries  at  everjr 
opportunity  in  taking  action  to  remove  these  bar- 
riers. 

The  decartelization  program  in  Western  Ger- 
many is  an  important  element  in  this  aspect  of 
achieving  general  European  recovery.  The  United 
States  High  Commissioner  is  pressing  for  vigorous 
implementation  of  this  program,  and  the  West 
German  Republic  has  given  its  commitment  to  the 
Allied  High  Commission  to  take  action  in  this  field 
In  Japan,  where  economic  recovery  is  also  o\ 
major  importance,  it  is  clearly  our  policy  to  elimi 
nate  and  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  restrictive 
practices  and  the  monopolistic  combines  wi$ 
which  one  is  familiar.  Competition,  spur  to  effi- 
ciency, is  the  catalyst  of  economic  recovery  ther< 
as  in  Europe. 


U.S.  Position  in  Panama 
Coup  d'Etat 

Recent  events  in  Panama  are  a  serious  blow  t 
progress  of  democratic  principles  and  to  the  inter 
American  system  in  general,  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr 
Assistant  Secretary  for  inter- American  affairs  sai< 
at  a  press  conference  on  November  25. 

The  National  Police  refused  to  abide  by  the  df 
cision  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  Pans 
ma  and  installed  Arnulf  o  Arias  as  President.  Mi 
Miller  said  that  this  act  has  left  the  United  State 
Government  with  a  feeling  of  profound  shock.  I 
view  of  these  circumstances,  he  continued,  diplc 
matic  relations  between  the  United  States'  and  tfc 
Arias  regime  in  Panama  do  not  exist. 

In  referring  to  the  decision  of  the  duly  const 
tuted  authorities,  Mr.  Miller  was  making  referenc 
to  the  action  taken,  on  November  24,  by  the  Ni 
tional  Assembly  and  Supreme  Court  of  Panarr 
in  confirming  President  Chanis  in  his  office. 

"Obviously,"  the  Assistant  Secretary  said,  ' 
question  of  diplomatic  relations  arises.  As  Seer' 
tary  Acheson  stated  in  his  speech  of  September  1J 
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Then  freely  elected  government  is  overthrown 
id  a  new  and  perhaps  militaristic  government 
kes  over,  we  do  not  need  to  recognize  the  new 
)vernment  automatically  and  immediately.  We 
n  wait  to  see  if  it  really  controls  its  territory 
id  intends  to  live  up  to  its  international  com- 
itments.  We  can  consult  with  other  govern- 
ents  as  we  have  often  done.'  " 
Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  United  States  will  prob- 
dy  wish  to  commence  consultations  and  exchange 
views  with  the  other  American  Republics  as 
on  as  the  situation  becomes  completely  clarified. 

atement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
eleased  to  the  press  November  80] 

I  fully  endorse  the  statements  made  by  Assistant 
cretary  Miller  in  his  press  conferences  of  Tues- 
y  and  Friday  of  last  week  regarding  the  de- 
?rable  disruption  during  the  past  10  days  of 
nstitutional  and  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
mt  in  Panama. 

This  government  does  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
ys with  the  regime  of  Arnulfo  Arias.    Views 

II  be  exchanged  with  the  other  American  Re- 
blics  regarding  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
,nama.  These  exchanges  will  commence  when 
litical  developments  in  Panama  are  more  fully 
rifled. 


atements  on  U.S.  Minister 
Bulgarian  Trial  Fabricated 

eleased  to  the  press  December  1] 

rhe  Department  of  State  has  noted  that  in  the 
ilgarian  Government's  indictment  against  for- 
T  Vice  Premier  Traicho  Kostov  for  treason  and 
nonage,  it  is  alleged  that  in  1947  the  American 
nister,  Donald  R.  Heath,  had  two  interviews 
th  Kostov  who  was  then  Acting  Prime  Minister. 
\  Heath,  according  to  the  indictment,  told  Kos- 
r  to  coordinate  his  activities  with  Tito  and  the 
ders  of  Yugoslavia.  According  to  this  fanciful 
e,  based  on  the  now  familiar  type  of  "confes- 
n"  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Kostov, 
plots  to  overthrow  his  government  were  carried 
'ward  on  the  basis  of  his  understanding  with 
'.  Heath. 

rhis  crude  attempt  to  accuse  the  United  States 
vernment  and  its  official  representative  in  Bul- 
na  of  being  involved  in  clandestine  efforts  to 
>rthrow  the  Bulgarian  Government  follows  the 
-tern  of  the  Rajk  trial  in  Hungary  and  similar 
vesties  of  the  judicial  process  held  elsewhere  in 
□nmunist  countries. 
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The  statements  concerning  Minister  Heath  are 
completely  fabricated.  From  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Bulgaria  in  October  1947  to  the  present, 
he  has  never  had  an  interview  of  any  kind  with 
Traicho  Kostov.  In  fact,  he  has  never  exchanged 
a  single  word,  oral  or  written,  with  him.  This 
single  fact  affords  ample  basis  for  judging  the 
veracity  of  the  indictment. 


Embargo  on  Arms  Shipments 
to  Albania  and  Bulgaria 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  Press  November  30] 

On  November  18, 1949,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  6  and 
with  but  2  abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
Greek  case  which,  among  other  things,  recom- 
mended to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  all  other  states  to  refrain  from  the  direct  or 
indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials 
of  war  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  until  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  or 
another  competent  United  Nations  organ  has  de- 
termined that  the  unlawful  assistance  of  Albania 
and  Bulgaria  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  ceased. 

The  United  States  will  abide  faithfully  by  this 
recommendation  and  is  continuing  in  force  all 
necessary  measures  to  insure  that  no  arms  or  other 
materials  of  war  are  made  available  to  the  Al- 
banian or  Bulgarian  regimes  from  or  through  areas 
under  American  control  and  jurisdiction.  Accord- 
ingly, this  government  will  continue  its  policy  of 
refusing  to  permit  the  export  of  such  materials  to 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  and  will  take  all  possible 
steps  itself  and  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
to  suppress  clandestine  traffic  to  those  countries. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Harry  C.  Hawkins  Appointed 
Director  of  Foreign  Service  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  December  1 
that  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  professor  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  selected  for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Mr.  Hawkins  will  succed  Dr.  William 
P.  Maddox,  who  has  been  in  the  position  since  July  1946. 
Dr.  Maddox  has  been  assigned  first  secretary  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Lisbon. 
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H  H  Kelly,  author  of  the  article  on  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference'on  Road  and  Motor  Transport,  is  Chief  of  the  Inland 
TraSport  Policy  Staff  of  the  Department  of  State  He  was 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference. 
Mr  Kelly  was  also  a  United  States  observer  to  the  Road  Traffic 
Conference  held  in  Paris  in  1926  Acknowledgment  «  made  of 
special  assistance  given  by  H.  S.  Fairbank  and  J.  W.  Foley,  Jr., 
members  of  the  delegation,  in  preparation  of  this  article. 

George  P.  Shaw,  author  of  the  article  on  the  traveling  in 
the  Americas,  served  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  while  he  was  assigned  as  American 
Ambassador  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Rtehard  S  Patterson,  author  of  the  article  on  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  State,  is  foreign  affairs  analyst  in  the  Division 
of  Historical  Policy  Research. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly   publication    compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State   and   the   Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and   by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become  a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION  ON  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 


hy  Haldore  Hanson 


On  November  16, 1949,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  meeting  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  a  new  program  for 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  59- 
nation  body,  which  includes  six  Communist 
countries. 

The  program  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  gov- 
ernments. Nineteen  nations  announced  during 
the  debate  that  they  were  prepared  to  contribute 
at  an  appropriate  time  to  the  special  account 
which  will  be  established  in  the  United  Nations 
for  this  purpose.     These  nations  are : 


Argentina 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Norway 

Belgium 

Pakistan 

Chile 

Peru 

Denmark 

Sweden 

France 

The  United  Kingdom 

India 

The  United  States 

Liberia 

Uruguay 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

The  Netherlands 

Departing  from  custom,  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Komulo,  deliv- 
ered a  brief  speech  from  the  rostrum  after  the  vote 
in  which  he  described  the  resolution  as  "one  of  the 
most  constructive  acts  of  international  statesman- 
ship ever  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations."  He  added :  "Despite  the  bitter 
political  differences  that  have  divided  us  on  other 
questions,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  accept  joint 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  this  beneficent 
enterprise." 

The  General  Assembly  vote  was  the  culmination 
of  9  months  of  planning,  drafting,  and  sharp  de- 
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bate  in  the  various  organs  of  the  United- Nations 
and  specialized  agencies.  Honest  but  bitter  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  thrashed  out  or  compromised 
during  this  period  before  a  workable  and  accept- 
able plan  of  action  emerged. 

The  important  issues  and  decisions  in  this  period 
of  9  months  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

Previous  U.N.  Experience 

When  President  Truman  called  for  a  "bold  new 
program"  for  economic  development  in  his  inau- 
gural address  on  January  20,  1949,  technical  as- 
sistance for  economic  development  was  not  a  new 
idea  in  intergovernmental  organizations. 

Specialized  agencies  in  the  fields  of  health,  agri- 
culture, labor,  education,  and  aviation  had  engaged 
in  technical  assistance  under  their  regular  budgets 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  this  type  of  inter- 
national assistance  was  considered  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  for  which  these  agencies  were 
established. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  began  January  1, 1949,  had  voted 
a  small  sum— $288,000— with  which  the  Secre- 
tariat could  commence  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  those  fields  of  activity  for  which  no 
specialized  agency  existed,  and  instructed  the  Sec- 
retariat to  make  concrete  plans  for  an  interna- 
tional center  for  training  in  public  administration. 
The  United  Nations  area  of  action  was  understood 
to  include  natural  resources  development,  indus- 
trial development,  land  and  water  transport,  and 
public  administration. 

These  technical  assistance  activities  for  eco- 
nomic development,  under  the  separate  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
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agencies,  amounted  to  about  5  million  dollars  a 
year  at  the  beginning  of  1949.  It  was  unlikely 
that  any  significant  expansion  of  these  activities 
could  take  place  within  the  established  budgets 
and  contribution  quotas,  since  many  governments 
were  having  difficulty  meeting  their  annual  mem- 
bership contributions  and  a  few  had  defaulted. 

The  newness  of  Mr.  Truman's  proposal,  as  it 
applied  to  the  United  Nations,  was  that  it  stimu- 
lated a  search  for  a  new  formula,  a  special  or  vol- 
untary budget,  under  which  the  United  Nations 
could  expand  manyfold  its  existing  5-million-dol- 
lar-a-year  rate  of  effort  for  economic  development 
and  would  do  so  on  a  coordinated  basis. 

Developing  the  Program 

The  18-member  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  met  at  Lake  Success  in  February 
1949,  with  an  agenda  emphasizing  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Assistant  Secretary  Willard  Thorp,  United 
States  representative  on  the  Council,  opened  de- 
bate with  a  United  States  proposal  that  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie  should  prepare  for  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Ecosoc  a  concrete  program  for  en- 
larging the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  in  the  field  of  technical 
assistance  for  economic  development.  The  Secre- 
tary-General was  asked  to  consult  with  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  through  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Coordination,  a  Committee  which  brings 
together  the  heads  of  the  Secretariats  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  United  States  proposal  called  also  for  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Secretary-General  on 
financing  arrangements  and  recommendations  on 
how  to  coordinate  the  program  Ecosoc  adopted 
the  United  States  proposal. 

During  February-April  1949,  the  staffs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  de- 
voted many  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
quired report,  which  emerged  as  a  328-page  book, 
distributed  in  May.  It  contained  separate  pro- 
gram plans  prepared  by  the  United  Nations,  Fao, 
Who,  Ilo,  Unesco,  and  Icao. 

Although  representatives  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  col- 
laborated in  the  preparation  of  this  report  and 
although  they  both  carry  on  extensive  activities 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  these  institu- 
tions made  it  clear  that  their  existing  funds  and 
their  incomes  from  the  regular  operations  are  such 
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that  they  would  not  need  additional  financial  con-  I 
tributions  in  order  to  keep  up  their  work.    They  I 
will,  however,  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  j 
the  future. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  other  specialized  j 
agencies,  such  as  the  proposed  International  Trade  i 
Organization,  when  established,  may  participate 
in  the  program.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  these  ■ 
plans  was  35.8  million  dollars  the  first  year  and  50 1 
million  dollars  the  second. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  report  presented  not  one  j 
program  but  six.  It  was  not  the  result  of  joint ! 
planning.  Nevertheless,  the  document  repre-j 
sented  a  comprehensive  survey  of  steps  which  each 
organization  might  take  to  stimulate  economic  i 
development. 

On  financing  the  technical  assistance  program,, 
the  report  recommended  separate  appeals  by  each 
agency  to  its  members  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Each  government  which  was  a  member  of 
more  than  one  agency  was  expected  to  decide  for 
itself  what  fraction  of  its  contribution  should  go 
to  each  participating  organization. 

On  coordination,  the  report  recommended  that 
the  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination^ 
establish  a  new  subcommittee  on  technical  assist- 
ance consisting  of  a  representative  of  each  partici- 
pating organization,  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
exchange  of  information  on  technical  assistance, 
for  joint  planning,  and  for  joint  reports  to  the 
Ecosoc. 

These  were  the  proposals  on  which  Ecosoc 
opened  its  debate  at  Geneva  in  July  1949. 

i 
ECOSOC  Debate 

In  the  opening  speeches  at  Ecosoc  there  was 
wide  difference  of  understanding  on  what  consti- 
tutes "technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment." Various  delegations  conceived  the  term 
to  mean : 

1.  An  UNRRA-type  of  supply  program,  furnish 
ing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

2.  A  lend-lease  program  for  furnishing  com 
plete  factories,  dams,  irrigation  works,  etc. 

3.  A  new  kind  of  bank  to  provide  capital  invest 
ments  but  "without  such  strict  banking  princi 

pies." 

4.  A  service  for  supplying  technical  advice 
technical  training  and  demonstration  equipmen 
to  those  countries  which  are  ready  to  proceed  wit 
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their  own  plans  for  economic  development,  but 
require  assistance  on  some  of  the  technical  phases. 

The  United  States  supported  only  this  last 
concept. 

Assistant  Secretary  Thorp,  in  his  opening 
speech  on  July  21,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Council's  debate  should  result  in  Ecosoc  recom- 
mendations on : 

1.  Content  of  the  expanded  program 

2.  Administration  of  the  expanded  program 

3.  Financing  of  the  expanded  program. 

The  Council's  Economic  Committee  took  up  first 
the  content  of  the  program.  It  followed  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  a  United  States  Government 
budget  hearing,  in  which  a  representative  of  each 
organization  was  asked  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
proposals  of  his  organization,  then  to  answer  ques- 
tions, which  sometimes  continued  for  5  or  6  hours- 
Assistant  Secretary-General  David  Owen  ap- 
peared for  the  United  Nations,  Director  General 
Chisholm  for  the  World  Health  Organization, 
Director  General  Torres  Bodet  for  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, Director  General  Morse  for  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  Staff  members 
spoke  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. Each  of  these  representatives  was  subjected 
to  questions  by  the  18  members  of  the  Council. 

After  a  week  of  this  interrogation,  a  working 
party  of  seven,  chaired  by  Roberto  Campos  of 
Brazil,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Council's 
observations  and  guiding  principles  on  the  ex- 
panded program.  These  observations  do  not  con- 
stitute a  table  of  priorities,  which  the  United 
States  had  proposed,  but  they  do  establish  some 
irm  guide  lines.  A  few  examples  from  the  ob- 
servations can  be  cited : 

First,  the  program  is  restricted  to  activities 
tfhich  contribute  directly  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Several  delegations  criticized  proposals 
>y  Who  and  Unesco  as  being  insufficiently  re- 
ated  to  economic  development. 
i  Second,  assistance  will  be  given  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  government  and  should  never  serve  as  a 
,  aeans  of  foreign  economic  or  political  inter- 
ference. 

Third,  the  recipient  countries  have  definite  ob- 
ligations—to facilitate  the  work  of  the  foreign 
Idvisers  they  request,  to  pay  "a  substantial  part 
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of  the  costs,"  to  undertake  continuing  support 
of  the  projects  initiated  under  international  aus- 
pices, to  give  publicity  to  the  program  within  their 
countries,  and  to  publish  information  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  technical  assistance  received. 

Fourth,  the  program  must  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  facilities.  This  provision  was  aimed 
at  a  proposal  for  the  construction  of  laboratories 
and  research  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies. 

Fifth,  authorization  was  included  for  projects 
aimed  at  "specific  social  improvements  that  are 
necessary  to  permit  effective  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  mitigate  the  social  problems  .  .  . 
that  may  arise  as  a  concomitant  of  economic 
change."  This  item  was  hotly  debated,  since  it 
determined  the  extent  to  which  social  projects 
could  be  included  in  an  economic  development 
program. 

Sixth,  large  gifts  of  supplies  and  materials  were 
excluded  from  the  program,  although  equipment 
necessary  for  technical  experts  or  technical  train- 
ing was  recognized  as  valid.  This  item  was  de- 
signed to  rule  out  a  Who  project  for  distributing 
medical  supplies. 

Implicit  in  the  entire  debate  on  the  nature  of  the 
program  was  the  assumption  that  detailed  priori- 
ties within  each  field  of  activity  could  best  be  de- 
termined by  each  participating  organization. 
Ecosoc  could  not  assume  that  its  knowledge  of 
health  matters  was  superior  to  that  of  Who,  or 
that  it  knew  more  about  agriculture  than  the  Fao. 

Debate  on  Administration 

The  major  issue  on  administrative  arrange- 
ments could  be  stated  thus:  Should  the  Council 
establish  a  committee  of  government  representa- 
tives to  pass  judgment  on  individual  requests  from 
governments  seeking  assistance;  or  should  it 
establish  only  general  principles  and  delegate  the 
authority  for  reviewing  specific  requests  to  a  body 
composed  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Directors  General  of  the  various 
organizations  who,  in  their  roles  as  international 
civil  servants,  would  be  expected  to  exercise  an 
impartial  judgment. 

Support  for  the  first  alternative — that  is,  re- 
taining a  strong  control  in  a  committee  of  the 
Council — was  led  by  Australia  and  supported  by 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  the  three  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  They  conceived  of  a  committee  sit- 
ting in  more  or  less  continuous  session  to  make 
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operating  program  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
funds  and  the  approval  of  specific  projects. 

The  second  alternative— that  is,  delegation  of 
responsibility  for  program  decisions  to  the  inter- 
national civil  servants— was  advocated  by  the 
United  States  and  supported  by  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Belgium,  and  several  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

This  single  issue  required  days  of  debate.  The 
United  States  viewpoint  prevailed  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  Economic  Committee,  often  by  a 
count  of  9  to  8,  with  1  abstention.  In  the  final 
debate,  this  issue  was  voted  more  than  20  times 
on  varying  amendments,  and  each  time  the  view- 
point taken  by  the  United  States  carried  the 
majority. 

The  United  States  pointed  out  that  a  committee 
of  government  representatives  would  delay  the 
program.  It  would  inevitably  inject  partisan, 
political  considerations.  It  would  embarrass  the 
countries  which  sat  on  that  committee,  because 
they  would  be  subjected  to  lobbying  by  every 
country  in  the  world  which  was  seeking  assistance. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  on  administration, 
the  Ecosoc  resolution  recommended  the  creation 
of  two  administrative  bodies  and  specified  their 
functions  in  some  detail : 

First,  it  called  for  a  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(Tab)  ,  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  (i.e.,  international  civil 
servants)  to  coordinate  the  program.  This  was 
the  original  proposal  of  the  Secretary-General. 

Second,  it  established  a  new  Technical  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  Council  (Tac)  ,  with  limited 
responsibilities  for  reviewing  the  actions  of  the 
participating  organizations,  preparing  recommen- 
dations for  the  Council,  and  settling  disagree- 
ments in  the  Technical  Assistance  Board. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  administration,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  specialized  agencies  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Technical 
Assistance  Board  might  give  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  the  power  to  direct  their 
activities  and  lead  eventually  to  the  loss  of  their 
present  degree  of  independence.  Several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  specialized  agencies  were  given 
permission  to  address  the  Council  on  this  subject. 
In  the  end,  the  resolution  placed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  or  his  representative 
but  required  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with 
the  other  organizations  before  appointing  the  Ex- 
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ecutive   Secretary   of   the  Technical  Assistance  I 
Board  who  performs  many  of  its  staff  functions.  I 

Debate  on  Financing 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  fund  raising,  the  I 
Council  rejected,  almost  without  discussion,  the  I 
Secretary-General's  proposal  that  each  partici-l 
pating  organization  should  appeal  to  its  members  I 
separately  for  contributions.    Judged  in  the  light 
of  the  desire  for  a  planned  and  integrated  pro- 
gram, this  proposal  was  found  inadequate.    It 
would  leave  to  mere  accident  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  each  agency  and  thus  might  lead  to 
an  imbalance  of  the  total  economic  development 
program. 

Moreover,  a  single  central  fund  was  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  wisest  use  of  the  different 
currencies  which  would  be  contributed.  Contrii 
butions  should  not  be  restricted  to  dollars.  Man^ 
of  the  other  currencies  might  not  be  convertible 
and  would  most  readily  be  usable  for  training 
facilities  or  for  the  hiring  of  experts  in  the  dono} 
country.  For  example,  if  Norway  contributec 
kroner,  this  currency  might  best  be  spent  on  fish 
ery  experts  and  therefore  assigned  to  Fao;  am 
Indian  rupees  might  be  used  for  public  healt 
training  (Who). 

After  the  need  for  a  central  account  was  recog 
nized,  the  Council's  problem  was  where  to  place  th 
executive  authority  for  disbursing  the  funds.  Th 
Council  was  not  impressed  that  the  participatinj 
organizations  could  themselves  reach  decisions  oi 
how  all  these  funds  should  be  allocated  the  firs 
year.  The  Council  also  rejected  the  proposal  tha 
the  new  Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  th 
Council  should  sit  as  a  comptroller.  It  therefor 
drafted  a  formula  for  the  automatic  distributio 
of  most  of  the  first  year's  contributions. 

Members  of  the  Council  were  asked  to  submi 
to  the  chairman  a  secret  ballot,  indicating  how  ea 
believed  the  funds  should  be  divided  in  percen 
ages  among  the  participating  organizations.  T 
chairman  then  reported  the  results  in  mathema 
cal  terms,  showing  the  mean,  the  mode,  and  t 
average  for  each  agency.  The  Council  chose 
modified  modal  figure  which  showed : 

Percent 
United  Nations 2^ 

ILO n 

Fao 29 

14 

UNESCO 

ICAO 

Who 22 

100 
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The  first  10  million  dollars  received  in  the  first 
year  and  70  percent  of  the  second  10  million  dol- 
lars would  automatically  be  distributed  in  this 
manner.  All  other  contributions  would  be  placed 
in  reserve.  The  percentages  represented  a  com- 
promise for  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
The  United  States  had  proposed  a  much  higher 
figure  for  health  work  and  a  somewhat  lower  fiff- 
ure  for  Unesco  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  Council's  resolution  placed  the  central  ac- 
count, for  administrative  purposes,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
he  was  instructed  to  make  payments  from  the 
reserve  funds  only  by  decision  of  the  Tab. 

This  left  only  the  question  of  how  to  raise  the 
funds.  It  was  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
accepted  by  the  Council,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  Secretary-General  merely  to  "pass  the  hat" 
but  rather  that  a  conference  should  be  called 
to  negotiate  contributions.  To  this  conference 
should  be  invited  the  59  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  15  non-United  Nations  nations 
which  are  members  of  one  or  more  of  the  special- 


ized 

agencies.    ' 

rhese  15  nations  are : 

Albania 

Italy 

Austria 

Jordan 

Bulgaria 

Korea 

Ceylon 

Monaco 

Finland 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Indonesia 

Switzerla 

The  Secretary-General,  after  consultation  with 
member  governments,  should  determine  the  timing 
of  this  fund-raising  conference.  The  primary 
consideration  in  the  timing  would  be  the  passage 
of  prerequisite  legislation  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  member  governments. 

Final  ECOSOC  Action 

A  plenary  session  of  Ecosoc  on  August  15, 1949, 
adopted  the  resolution  on  technical  assistance  by  a 
'vote  of  15-0-3,  with  three  members  of  the  Soviet 
|bloc  abstaining. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  assistance  resolu- 
tion, the  Council  took  these  related  actions: 

j  (1)  It  recommended  an  expansion  of  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  technical 
iissistance  from  $288,000  in  1950  to  $676,000  in 
j  1.95 1  and  an  additional  amount  of  a  little  over 
|200,000  for  an  International  Center  for  Public 
Administration.  The  Council  recommended  that 
joechnical  assistance  in  the  regular  United  Nations 
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budget  should  be  continued  even  if  an  expanded 
program  might  be  launched  under  voluntary  con- 
tributions ; 

(2)  the  Council  authorized  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  negotiations  with  non-United 
Nations  intergovernmental  organizations  (for  ex- 
ample, Pan  American  Union)  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  technical  assistance  programs  in 
order  to  insure  desirable  coordination ;  and 

(3)  it  voted  to  postpone  a  full  debate  on  capital 
investments  for  economic  development,  at  least 
until  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council  in  February 
1950  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
pare a  number  of  studies  as  the  basis  for  that 
debate. 

General  Assembly  Action 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met  at 
Lake  Success  on  September  20,  1949,  and  took  up 
the  Ecosoc  resolution  on  economic  development. 
The  General  Assembly  contains,  of  course,  18  na- 
tions which  participate  in  the  Ecosoc  debates  and 
41  who  do  not.  The  problem,  therefore,  in  review- 
ing any  Ecosoc  action  is  to  persuade  the  41  nations 
that  thorough  consideration  has  been  given  and 
that  all  compromises  should  be  accepted  as  agreed 
to  in  the  smaller  body. 

Most  of  the  Ecosoc  members,  in  speaking  before 
the  Assembly's  Committee  2  (the  committee  for 
economic  matters),  stressed  that  the  Ecosoc  reso- 
lution should  be  accepted  without  change. 

After  4  weeks  of  debate,  this  viewpoint  pre- 
vailed although  Poland  attempted  by  an  amend- 
ment to  reopen  the  question  whether  a  committee 
of  government  representatives  should  pass  judg- 
ment on  all  requests  for  technical  assistance.  The 
Assembly  made  only  minor  drafting  changes  in  its 
resolution  and  left  intact  the  Ecosoc  decisions. 

The  final  vote  of  59-0-0  in  the  Assembly  in- 
cluded six  Communist  votes.  A.  A.  Arutiunian, 
in  explaining  the  vote  of  the  Soviet  Union,  casti- 
gated the  United  States  for  the  imperialist  nature 
of  its  Point  4  program  but  explained  that  he  could 
vote  for  the  United  Nations  resolution  because  it 
contained  a  type  of  technical  assistance  program 
substantially  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Other  Communist  delegates,  except 
those  of  Yugoslavia,  both  at  Ecosoc  and  at  the 
General  Assembly,  expressed  this  same  point  of 
view. 

Wilson  Compton,  who  represented  the  United 
(Continued  on  page  929) 
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Settling  Disputes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


No  American  Kepublic  would  now  take  aggres- 
sive action  or  would  consider  aggression  against  a 
sister  republic  in  face  of  the  experience  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (Oas)  in  promot- 
ing the  settlement  of  disputes,  Ambassador  Paul 
C.  Daniels  told  the  National  Coffee  Association  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  on  December  7.1 

The  United  States  representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  said  that  each  nation  knows 
that  the  Oas  has  proved  machinery  for  consulta- 
tion and,  if  necessary,  for  collective  enforcement 
action  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

If  the  Oas  machinery  is  to  be  maintained  prop- 
erly even  when  not  in  use,  Mr.  Daniels  continued, 
every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  every  available 
moment  "to  strengthen  and  perfect  the  instru- 
ments of  security  and  peaceful  settlements,  so  that 
if  and  when  disputes  occur  anywhere  in  the  Amer- 
icas, the  proper  means  will  be  available  to  achieve 
their  peaceful  solution." 

The  inter- American  system,  now  called  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  was  revised,  re- 
ordered, and  strengthened,  Mr.  Daniels  reminded 
his  audience  at  the  Bogota  conference  in  1948. 
"This  organizational  improvement  is  embodied  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Oas,  approved  at  Bogota  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty,"  he  pointed  out. 

Ambassador  Daniels  reviewed  the  effort  of  the 
American  states  in  a  series  of  inter- American  con- 
ferences to  bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

He  commented  on  the  procedure  for  consultation 
of  the  Lima  conference  of  1938 ;  the  resolution  of 
the  Habana  conference  of  1940  which  declared  that 
an  attack  upon  an  American  state  by  a  non-Amer- 
ican state  would  be  considered  an  attack  on  all  of 
the  American  states;  the  Mexico  conference  of 
1945  in  which  the  Habana  resolution  was  broadened 

1  For  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Daniels*  address,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  946  of  Dec.  5,  1949. 
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to  include  an  attack  upon  an  American  by  any 
state,  inside  or  outside  the  hemisphere. 

Ambassador  Daniels  emphasized  several  aspects 
of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance formulated  at  the  conference  at  Rio  de; 
Janeiro  in  1947. 

"First,"  Mr.  Daniels  said,  "it  is  a  regional  ar- 
rangement for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity within  the  meaning  of  articles  52  through  54 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  the  second  place,  the  Rio  treaty,  Mr.  Daniels 
said,  was  a  precursor  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
since  they  are  both  designed  to  assure  international 
peace  and  security  and  their  complementary  re-i 
suits  are  certain  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 

In  the  third  place,  the  treaty  applies  with  equal 
force  to  armed  attacks  or  aggression,  the  Am- 
bassador said,  which  may  occur  between  two  or 
more  American  states.  "It  is  not  only  a  protec- 
tion," he  said,  "against  possible  aggressors  from 
across  the  seas;  it  is  likewise  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the 
hemisphere." 

How  has  the  Rio  treaty  been  demonstrated  ir 
actual  practice  ?  In  answering  this  question,  Am 
bassador  Daniels  cited  two  general  types  of  situa 
tions  which  call  for  the  application  of  the  treaty 
one  in  which  there  is  an  armed  attack  by  any  stat< 
against  an  American  state  when  a  party  to  th< 
treaty  may  be  required  to  interrupt  economic  re 
lations  with  the  aggressor  but  that  party  may  no 
be  required  to  use  armed  force  without  its  consent 
the  other  situation  is  that  in  which  there  may  to 
an  act  or  threat  of  aggression,  which  is  not  ai 
armed  attack,  or  in  which  there  may  be  any  othe 
fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger  the  peac 
of  the  Americas  and  which  affects  the  inviolability 
territorial  integrity,  sovereignty,  or  political  inde 
pendence  of  an  American  state.  In  such  a  situa 
tion  the  Oas  shall  agree  on  measures  to  take  ii 
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case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  or,  in  any 
case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Daniels  described  in  the  following  manner 
two  cases  in  which  the  Rio  treaty  was  invoked : 

"December  11,  1948 — almost  a  year  ago — the 
Costa  Rican  representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  charged  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Council  that  an 
armed  force  was  invading  its  territory  from  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua,  its  neighbor.  This  was  a 
serious  charge,  indeed,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
Costa  Rica  specifically  requested  that  the  provi- 
sions of  article  6  of  the  Rio  treaty  be  invoked. 
These  provisions,  which  concern  the  second  kind 
of  situation  I  have  discussed,  do  not  automatically 
require  all  nations  to  come  to  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  victim,  but  they  do  require,  if  they  are 
actually  involved,  an  immediate  consultation 
among  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  decision  on 
whether  to  invoke  the  treaty  is  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

"Events  moved  rapidly.  The  chairman  of  the 
Council  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  following  afternoon,  Sunday,  December 
12.  As  we  gathered  that  afternoon  we  felt  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  responsibility,  not  only  on  behalf 
of  our  respective  governments  but  also  on  behalf 
of  the  Council.  Only  a  few  days  earlier,  the  Rio 
treaty  had  come  into  legal  effect,  with  final  deposit 
of  the  ratification  of  Costa  Rica,  itself,  fulfilling 
the  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  states  com- 
plete their  ratifications.  Each  of  us,  as  we  gath- 
ered that  Sunday  afternoon,  was  aware  that  fail- 
ure to  stop  the  dispute  involving  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  or  any  delay  in  its  solution,  could  get 
the  Organization — and  the  treaty — off  to  a  bad 
start  from  which  it  might  never  recover.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  equally  aware  that  any  prema- 
ture action  might  fan  the  flames.  Surely  this  was 
a  time  for  prompt  decision  but  not  for  snap 
judgment. 

"As  is  often  the  case  in  such  disputes,  we  lacked 
complete  and  accurate  information  that  Sunday 
afternoon.  Consequently,  we  decided  to  devote  the 
next  48  hours  to  obtaining  information  and  to 
meet  again  on  Tuesday.    At  that  time,  additional 

;  information  was  presented  to  the  Council. 

"It  was  then  that  a  tremendously  important  de- 

j  cision  was  taken,  one  which  may  not  even  today  be 
fully  appreciated.    With  the  information  at  hand, 
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the  Council  invoked  the  Rio  treaty,  declaring  itself 
to  be  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  under 
the  treaty.  Although  we  were  well  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty  to  all 
American  states,  we  could  not  be  certain  as  to  how 
effective  the  machinery  set  forth  in  its  several  arti- 
cles would  prove  in  actual  practice.  The  Council's 
first  official  act  in  its  capacity  as  Provisional  Or- 
gan of  Consultation  was  to  send  immediately  an 
investigating  commission  to  San  Jose  and  Ma- 
nagua in  order  to  obtain  on  the  spot  accurate, 
complete  information.  This  Commission  included 
representatives  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
the  United  States,  each  with  civilian  and  military 
advisors.  We  took  off  at  night  on  a  special  plane 
and  flew  directly  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 

"In  San  Jose  and  Managua,  officials  of  both 
countries  showed  the  utmost  cooperation.  All 
parties  concerned  were  most  anxious  to  settle  the 
difficulty.  It  was  obvious  that  neither  country 
had  any  intention  of  declaring  war.  The  actual 
incident  which  had  initiated  the  Costa  Rican  re- 
quest— the  crossing  of  its  border  by  an  armed  force 
chiefly  revolutionary  in  character — had  not  devel- 
oped into  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  that 
government,  but  there  was  evidence  that  each  gov- 
ernment had  been  remiss  in  discouraging  revolu- 
tionary groups  whose  aim  was  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  other.  Unquestionably  a  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  had  arisen. 

"Within  a  few  days  we  were  back  in  Washington 
with  our  report  to  the  Council.  The  Council  met 
immediately  to  study  the  report  of  our  investigat- 
ing group  and  on  December  24 — Christmas  Eve — 
it  approved  a  resolution  which  called  upon  each  of 
the  governments  to  eliminate  those  conditions 
which  had  led  to  the  dispute  and  made  specific 
recommendations  to  them  for  settling  it. 

"There  followed  a  relatively  short  period  when 
the  Council,  still  acting  as  the  Provisional  Organ 
of  Consultation,  continued  to  maintain  its  direct 
interest  in  the  situation  and  to  encourage  a  peace- 
ful solution.  This  'watch  and  wait'  period  lasted 
until  February  21,  when  the  two  governments, 
through  their  representatives  in  Washington, 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship — Pacto  de  Amistad. 
This  treaty,  in  the  view  of  the  Council  and  the 
countries  involved,  represented  an  effective  basis 
for  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  It  was  sub- 
sequently formally  ratified  by  both  countries. 
That  is  the  way  we  like  to  see  disputes  settled. 

"In  February  of  this  year,  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
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filed  a  complaint  with  the  Coas  against  its  neigh- 
bor, the  Dominican  Eepublic.  The  Haitian  charge 
was,  essentially,  that  the  Dominican  Government 
was  permitting  in  that  country  certain  activities 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  the  Haitian  Government.  The  Haitian  repre- 
sentative asked  that  the  provisions  of  the  Eio 
treaty  be  invoked.  In  this  case,  however,  unlike 
that  involving  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  the 
Council  felt  that  the  situation  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  require  invocation  of  the  treaty  and  so  in- 
formed the  two  countries. 

"This,  however,  did  not  end  the  matter.  On 
March  21,  the  Haitian  delegate  placed  the  prob- 
lem before  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution  of  the  Con- 
sultative Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  at 
Habana  in  1940.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  five  nations  (including  the 
United  States).  It  is  charged  with  suggesting 
measures  and  steps  whereby  disputes  which  exist 
or  may  arise  between  American  States  may  be 
solved  as  quickly  as  possible.  While  its  functions 
are,  therefore,  limited  to  offering  suggestions  on 
methods,  and  its  procedures  are  much  less  formal 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  Eio  treaty,  the  Peace 
Committee  affords  an  extremely  useful  mecha- 
nism whereby  an  approach  may  be  made  to  the 
solution  of  inter- American  disputes. 

"The  Peace  Committee  listened  to  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  governments  involved  in  the 
dispute,  giving  ample  time  to  each.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  augmented  this  informa- 
tion by  visits  to  the  capitals  of  the  two  countries. 
Finally,  after  continued  consultation  and  negotia- 
tion, representatives  of  the  two  governments,  along 
with  members  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com- 
mittee, signed  an  Acta  Final  in  which  was  included 
a  declaration  which,  as  agreed,  each  government 
made  to  its  people  on  June  10, 1949.  This  declara- 
tion stated  that  neither  government  tolerated  or 


would  in  the  future  tolerate  activities  which  had  as 
their  purpose  the  disturbance  of  the  domestic 
peace  of  its  neighbor,  or  of  any  other  friendly  gov- 
ernment. The  inter-American  machinery  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  had  again  proved 
its  usefulness. 

"But  it  was  apparent  that  within  the  Carib- 
bean area  there  remained  certain  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion. These  derived  largely  from  the  activities  of 
citizens  of  one  or  another  of  the  countries  of  the 
area  who  engaged  in  preparation  for,  or  actually 
participated  in,  movements  whose  purpose  was  to 
accomplish  by  intimidation  or  armed  invasion  po- 
litical changes  in  governments  of  the  area.  The 
possible  violation  by  governments  of  international 
obligations  was  involved.  Consequently,  the  In- 
ter-American Peace  Committee  met  on  August  3 
at  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  were  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  it  might  suggest. 
After  obtaining  information  and  considering  var-' 
ious  factors  involved,  the  Committee  reached 
agreement  on  fourteen  conclusions  which  included 
principles  and  standards  whose  proper  observance 
would  not  only  keep  such  situations  from  arising 
but  would  also  remove  the  symptoms  of  disturbed 
relations  among  American  states." 

The  importance  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes may,  Mr.  Daniels  said,  be  underestimated 
on  the  ground  that  the  threats  involved  were  small 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  tremendous  mag- 
nitude which  face  us. 

Such  criticism,  he  continued,  "missed  the  point 
that  in  the  inter- American  system  each  sovereign 
state  enjoys  a  status  of  juridical  equality  with 
every  other  sovereign  state." 

"No  member  state  of  the  Oas  can  or  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  its  size  or  strength  are  the 
standards  by  which  it  is  judged,"  Mr.  Daniels  said. 
The  Rio  treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  Oas  itself, 
he  concluded,  reflect  that  juridical  equality  which 
is  fundamental  to  inter- American  cooperation. 
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Inter-American  Policy  Objectives 


It  is  our  objective — 

to  advance  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  the 
American  Republics  and  to  provide  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  increasingly  stable,  democratic  governments ; 

to  maintain  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and,  to  this  end,  to  continue  with  the  other  American 
governments  in  energetic  support  of  the  regional  and 
world-wide  peace  machinery  to  which  we  are  all 
committed ; 

to  increase  friendship,  understanding,  and  cultural 
compatibility  among  the  American  peoples. 

Thus,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Willard  F.  Barber,  outlined  the 
major  inter- American  policy  aims  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  when  he  spoke  to  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  De- 
cember 8.1 

Technical  Assistance 

Freedom,  expressed  through  representative  de- 
mocracy, will  prosper  in  the  world,  if  we  are  aware 
of  the  economic  and  social  underpinnings. 

The  technical  know-how  which  has  been  ex- 
ported through  private  capital  investment  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  has  resulted  in  many 
instances  in  railways  for  Latin  America  as  well  as 
port  works  and  communications  systems. 

In  those  instances  where  private  facilities  are 
not  sufficient  in  themselves,  economic,  and  social 
measures  are  undertaken  through  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation.  Exemplary  of  this  type  of  action 
is  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  which  is  an  agency  of  the  American  gov- 
ernments, supported  by  annual  contribution  quo- 
tas. In  its  field  headquarters  in  Turrialba,  Costa 
Rica,  students  from  many  countries  return  as  agri- 
cultural experts — there  takes  place  a  pooling  of 
resources  and  a  joint  effort  for  achieving  advances 
in  agriculture. 


1  For  complete  text  of  Mr.  Barber's  address,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  953  of  Dec.  8,  1949. 
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The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  with 
a  history  of  50  years  in  the  fields  of  quarantine 
measures  and  epidemic  control,  is  another  such 
example  of  wide  governmental  cooperation. 

Regarding  country-to-country  cooperation,  Mr. 
Barber  spoke  of  the  bilateral  character  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  its  relations 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  other  governments  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  public  health,  and 
basic  education.  From  this  partnership  which  has 
developed  through  the  years  has  come  a  generic 
term,  servioio.  A  public  health  servicio,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  a  division  within  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  of  the  country  in  which  it  works. 
It  would  be  staffed  by  United  States  and  local 
technicians  under  a  director  from  the  United 
States  who  reports  to  and  works  with  the  local 
public  health  administration.  Although  the 
United  States  would  contribute  some  of  the  funds 
in  support  of  the  servicio,  the  bulk  would  ordi- 
narily come  from  the  aided  country. 

Paraguay  has  been  an  underdeveloped  nation, 
economically  depressed,  and  subject  to  frequent 
political  change.  This  political  unrest  surely 
stems  in  major  part  from  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Faced  with  such  a  situation  in  a  friendly 
American  Republic,  what  can  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  be?  What  has  been  and  is  being 
done? 

Through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  experts  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  for  example,  have  suggested  revisions  both 
in  the  tariff  system  and  in  the  basic  monetary  law. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  collaboration,  the 
Servicio  Tecnico  Interamericano  de  Cooperation 
Agricola  (STICA)  was  set  up.  Paraguay  has  a 
tremendous  production  potential — wide  expanses 
of  fertile  soil  and  virgin  forests,  a  benign  climate. 
Yet    despite    these    natural    advantages    United 
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States  technicians  found  that  farm  yields  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demands,  much  less 
to  provide  a  surplus  for  foreign  markets. 
STICA's  task,  then,  was  to  build  a  program  which 
would  serve  as  a  beginning  for  an  integrated  ag- 
ricultural economy. 

"There  is  now  a  Paraguayan  farm  credit  in- 
stitution operated  by  the  Bank  of  Paraguay  with 
technical  aid  from  STICA.  Its  6,000  accredited 
farmers  and  model  colony  provide  the  vehicle  for 
extending  the  technical  knowledge  developed  on 
such  STICA  projects  as :  the  National  Institute 
of  Agronomy,  a  500-acre  seed  production,  train- 
ing, and  demonstration  farm ;  Estancia  Barrerito, 
a  27,000  acre  livestock  ranch ;  and  the  San  Lorenzo 
Model  Dairy,  a  dairy  extension  center,  breeding 
headquarters,  and  pasteurization  plant.  Also  in- 
cluded in  STICA's  varied  activities  are  food  stor- 
age, rice  production,  and  grasshopper  control. 

"Education  has  not  been  forgotten.  Five  Amer- 
ican specialists  teach  techniques  in  plumbing,  re- 
frigeration, auto  mechanics,  wood  working,  and 
radio  in  a  trade  school.  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation hopes  to  revitalize  the  rural  schools  with 
United  States  help. 

"The  cost  of  the  agricultural,  health,  and  edu- 
cational programs  has  been  shared.  At  first,  the 
United  States  put  in  the  greater  amount;  Para- 
guay paid  a  smaller  part  in  guaranis.  But  now 
the  operation  is  on  solid  ground,  and  the  propor- 
tion has  changed." 

Such  cooperative  benefits  have  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. Latin  America  is  our  major  source  of 
supply  for  many  important  materials  and  com- 
modities and  is  also  an  important  market  for  our 
own  products.  "Furthermore,  our  neighborly 
activities  have  helped  to  orient  Latin  America 
toward  views  shared  by  the  United  States  and 
toward  our  conception  or  democracy.  Meanwhile, 
opportunities  for  anti-United  States  propaganda 
and  Communist  penetration  have  materially 
diminished." 

National  and  Regional  Security 

An  armed  attack  by  any  state  upon  an  American 
state  shall  be  considered,  according  to  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  or  the 
Rio  treaty,  an  attack  on  all  of  them.  "This 
treaty,"  Mr.  Barber  pointed  out,  "is  not  a  pious 
expression  of  intentions  or  noble  generalities.  It 
contains  an  explicit,  hard  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing.   It  is  an  undertaking  of  all  parties  to  come 
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to  the  assistance  of  each  in  time  of  need.  The 
fact  that  they  will  do  so  is  a  strong  deterrent  to 
military  adventurers  whether  from  within  or  out- 
side the  hemisphere." 

The  effectiveness  of  this  principle  was  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  a  year  ago,  when  a  pact  of  amity  was 
signed  by  their  ambassadors.2  The  significance 
of  the  document  is  realized  by  what  does  not  hap- 
pen because  of  its  provisions. 

"The  problem  of  peace  is  not  fundamentally  a 
problem  of  machinery,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
attitudes."  The  mechanical  problem  of  commun- 
ication and  understanding  between  governments 
and  peoples,  however,  is  facilitated  through  re- 
gional arrangements  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  reinforced  when  necessary  by 
the  larger  body  of  United  Nations. 

■ 
Friendship  Between  Peoples 

The  two  treaties  signed  recently,  one  with  Uru- 
guay and  the  other  with  Mexico,  reaffirm  the  bonds 
of  friendship  with  those  two  countries :  The  treaty 
of  friendship,  economic  development,  and  com- 
merce and  an  agreement  establishing  a  United 
States-Mexican  Commission  on  Cultural  Coopera- ' 
tion. 

The  force  of  public  opinion,  a  universal  and  tre- 
mendously vital  and  inescapable  force,  is  a  strong 
power  in  the  world  today.  The  Voice  of  America, 
probably  the  best-known  operation  of  the  infor- 
mation and  educational  exchange  program,  adapts 
its  output  to  Latin  America  to  the  special  local 
requirements.  Since  most  countries  in  the  area 
have,  for  the  most  part,  easy  access  to  the  best 
commercial  programs,  VOA  features  relations  be- 
tween the  two  continents  and  dedicates  itself  to 
news  reports;  it  also  prepares  transcriptions  for 
use  by  local  radio  stations. 

"With  motion  pictures  we  have  been  particularly 
successful.  Our  16  mm.  documentary  films  are 
being  shown  to  millions  of  people  every  month. 
In  Mexico,  for  instance,  there  are  as  many  as  3,500 
showings  in  a  single  month  to  an  audience  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  These  films  are  about  the 
United  States  or  about  some  phase  of  educational 
or  technical  success  developed  in  our  country. 
Our  public-affairs  operators  give  showings  to 
country  folk  in  open  plazas  and  to  sophisticated 

■  Bulletin  of  June  5,  1949,  p.  707. 
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city  audiences,  to  university  students  in  classrooms 
high  in  the  Andes  and  to  Indian  villagers  along 
the  Orinoco.  These  films  demonstrate  malaria 
control,  the  conduct  of  orderly  and  democratic 
elections,  a  highly  specialized  operation  in  dental 
surgery,  or  raising  nutritive  vegetables  with  a 
minimum  of  tools." 

"The  friendships  among  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  during  the  formative  student 
years,  is  a  wonderfully  rewarding  method  of 
bridging  differences  of  language  and  environ- 
ment." The  Department  of  State  makes  scholar- 
ship grants  available  for  both  Latin  Americans  to 
study  here  and  for  our  students  and  professors  to 
study  there. 

Mr.  Barber  cited  that  in  the  total  enrollment  of 


476  foreign  students  in  Louisiana,  six  at  Louisiana 
State  University  receive  Department  of  State 
grants ;  two  from  the  list  of  26  students  studying 
in  Latin  America  are  from  Louisiana ;  one  of  the 
seven  exchange  professors  is  teaching  at  Tulane 
University. 

We  also  exchange  leaders.  These  leaders  of 
thought  and  opinion  in  their  own  countries  may 
be  authors,  newspaper  editors,  educators,  artists, 
lawyers,  doctors— the  range  is  great.  But  they 
all  have  one  quality  in  common :  their  own  ideas 
help  mould  the  ideas  of  many  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Latin  Americans  are  just  as  anxious  for  us  to 
grow  in  friendship  for  them  and  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  what  kind  of  people  they  are. 


Exchange  Programs  in  American  Foreign  Relations 

by  William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr. 

Director,  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 


A  month  or  so  ago,  a  hundred  American  stu- 
dents arrived  in  London.  After  a  few  days,  they 
dispersed  to  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  not  alone  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge but  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  into  Wales.  They  will  study  for 
a  year  in  these  universities.  We  know  they  will 
learn  much.  They  will  get  new  ideas.  But  they 
will  give  much— ideas  about  America,  what  we  are 
like,  how  we  act,  what  we  are  thinking. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  group  of  about  30  students  sat  around  a  con- 
ference table  talking  about  what  they  were  learn- 
ing, and  exchanging  ideas  on  the  United  States— 
Jur  institutions,  our  foibles,  our  way  of  life.  These 
students  were  from  Germany,  and  the  theme  of 
;heir  discussion  was  how  some  of  the  ideas— the 
oiowledge  they  were  getting— could  be  applied 
x>  the  problems  of  their  own  country. 

A  prominent  Brazilian,  who  spent  3  months  in 
^tensive  travel  in  the  United  States,  discovered 
he  virtues  of  our  rural  free  delivery  service.  It 
*as  something  we  take  for  granted,  but  to  him 
t  was  a  new  idea  which  he  is  taking  back  to  his 
wintry. 
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A  Norwegian  technician,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  investigate  new  methods  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  cardboard  food  con- 
tainers, found  the  corporation  he  visited  stumped 
by  a  problem.  He  had  helped  solve  this  par- 
ticular problem  in  Norway.  His  idea  was  traded 
for  the  new  ideas  he  came  to  get. 

A  group  of  women  from  a  European  country 
recently  visited  a  small  city  where  they  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  city  council.  They  heard  the 
citizens,  the  taxpayers  of  the  community,  arguing 
with  the  members  of  the  city  council  on  the  prob- 
lem of  schools  which  was  a  matter  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  citizens  and  their  government.  This 
was  a  new  idea  to  these  women.  But  they  took 
it  back  with  them  and  are  trying  it  out  in  their 
own  community  abroad. 

In  one  of  the  foreign  capitals,  a  library  carries 
over  the  door  a  sign  both  in  English  and  in  the 
language  of  the  country  which  says:  "United 
States  Information  Library— Open  to  the  Public." 
One  day,  an  important  official  of  the  provincial 
government  came  to  this  library.  He  watched  peo- 
ple going  in  and  out— his  own  people.    Inside  at 
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a  long  table  in  a  well-lighted  room  with  open 
bookshelves  around  the  walls,  he  saw  one  of  his 
own  officials  in  deep  discussion  with  a  student. 
Both  were  looking  at  an  open  book  on  American 
city  planning.  Talking  to  the  American  librarian 
was  a  dairy  farmer  who  wanted  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  improving  his  dairy  herd.  The  govern- 
ment official  discovered  that  the  library  was  open 
to  everyone  without  cost,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  free  public  library  is  an  American  institution. 
This  gave  him  an  idea.  His  provincial  govern- 
ment has  now  started  free  reading  rooms  for  the 
people  of  his  province. 

In  a  small  Latin  American  capital,  a  building  on 
one  of  the  main  streets  houses  classrooms,  a  library, 
a  little  theater,  and  meeting  room.    Nationals  of 
the  country  and  Americans  jointly  support  it. 
Here  American  residents  and  the  people  of  the 
city  meet  to  discuss  a  variety  of  subjects.    They 
read,  see  films,  look  at  exhibits  together— all  part 
of  a  continuing  effort  between  the  two  peoples  to 
trade  ideas,  to  understand  each  other  better.     An 
American  director  of  art  studies  in  a  large  city 
school  system  was  assigned  to  this  cultural  center 
to  lecture  on  art  studies  in  education.     She  had  an 
idea.     She  opened  a  workshop  in  the  cultural  cen- 
ter for  amateur  painters  in  the  community.     A 
cabinet  minister  could  be  found  discussing  his 
work  as  an  artist  with  the  owner  of  the  barber  shop 
next  door.    But  the  discussion  was  not  restricted 
to  art  for  very  long.     Soon  the  two  were  trading 
ideas  on  taxes  and  a  lot  of  other  problems.    Both 
went  to  the  American  director  of  the  center  with  a 
single  question :  how  do  American  cities  support  a 
public  health  system  for  school  children. 

This  kind  of  activity  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  long  time.  But  it  has  become  a  big 
business,  a  large  scale  enterprise,  and  one  in  which 
the  United  States  government,  and  particularly, 
the  Department  of  State  is  actively  engaged. 

Never  before  has  so  much  attention  been  given 
to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  of  knowledge,  of 
people.  This  year,  26,000  students  from  foreign 
countries  are  enrolled  in  American  colleges  and 
universities.  More  than  16,000  American  students 
are  studying  abroad.  This  year,  the  total  flow  of 
professors,  teachers,  and  students  to  the  United 
States  and  from  the  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries is  close  to  50,000  individuals.  This  year, 
more  than  125,000  people  will  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries:  Americans 
going  abroad,  foreign  nationals  coming  here— not 
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just  to  visit,  not  as  tourists,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  learning,  acquiring  knowledge,  and  trad- 
ing ideas. 

Why  is  the  government  in  this  business  ?  What 
is  the  government's  role  and  just  what  is  going  on? 
Why  is  the  United  States  Government  and  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  citizen  engaged  in  the  business 
of  trading  ideas  ? 

The  citizen's  role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions has  long  been  a  subject  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  college  campus  and  in  meetings  and 
forums  of  private  organizations  interested  in  for- 
eign affairs.  American  citizens  have  always  had 
a  hand  in  shaping  the  course  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  individuals,  or  as  members  of  organi- 
zations, the  American  people  have  not  hesitated 
to  make  their  desires  known.  But  we  have  not 
been  content  with  talk  or  with  writing  letters  to 
Congressmen.  When  we  have  sensed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  active  role  in  relations  with  other 
peoples,  we  have  seized  the  opportunity  without 
prodding  from  our  government. 

Americans  have  given  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  aid  other  peoples.    We  have  willingly 
given  of  our  time  and  energy,  often  at  considerable, 
personal  sacrifice,  to  share  our  scientific  knowledge, 
and  technical  proficiency  with  other  people.    We 
have  opened  our  doors  to  students,  teachers,  tech- 
nicians, and  specialists  from  other  nations  who 
came  here  to  learn  and  we  have  welcomed  equally 
those  who  had  knowledge  and  ideas  to  give  us 
But  since  the  war,  the  free  flow  of  ideas  between 
peoples  obviously  encounters  opposition.    Equally 
obvious  is  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient exchange  of  knowledge  between  peoples  to 
enable  them  to  understand  one  another.    In  fact, 
lack  of  understanding  is  apparent,  and  without 
understanding  we  lack  an  essential  element  m  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

The  American  people  have  come  to  realize  that 

building  a  peaceful  world  is  a  job  for  many  hands 

The  Government  with  all  its  agencies  cannot  d 

the  job  alone.    The  American  people  have  com 

to  realize  that  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  is  no 

enough.    Understanding,  based  on  an  apprecia 

tion  of  differences  in  culture,  customs,  and  history 

is  essential  to  a  world  of  international  coopera 

tion.    It  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  peacefu 

relations  among  nations.    But  it  is  an  America 

characteristic  to  take  a  direct  approach.    Th 

American   wants   to   learn   first-hand,    and  th 
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American  people  have  become  increasingly  aware 
that  real  international  understanding  can  be 
achieved  best  through  personal  knowledge  of 
other  peoples,  their  land,  their  culture,  and  their 
customs. 

This  awareness  explains  why  the  idea  of  inter- 
change of  persons  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  has  caught  on.  American  farm- 
ers are  not  content  with  listening  to  a  speaker  de- 
scribe France.  They  want  something  more  tan- 
gible, so  they  bring  two  French  farm  boys  over 
to  work  on  their  farms  and  from  them  learn 
first-hand  of  the  life  and  problems  of  rural  France. 
They  send  their  own  young  people  to  work  on 
French  farms  and  when  they  return,  they  learn 
still  more  from  first-hand  accounts  of  those  things 
which  can  never  be  photographed  or  written  in 
books. 

Every  week  brings  notice  of  some  new  project. 
A  business  women's  group  raises  money  for  a 
scholarship  for  a  young  business  woman;  cities 
send  good- will  ambassadors  to  their  neighbors 
across  the  water.  Towns  exchange  mayors. 
Schools  exchange  teachers  and  universities  ex- 
change professors.  Thousands  of  foreign  stu- 
dents and  thousands  of  American  students  are 
learning  first  hand  of  the  ways  and  customs  of 
other  peoples. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  first-hand  acquaint- 
anceship is  unquestioned.  That  it  is  helping  to 
build  foundations  for  a  more  peaceful  world  is 
little  doubted.  That  it  would  have  developed  as 
a  wholly  private  activity  by  private  citizens  and 
groups  is  likewise  unquestioned. 

Why  then  should  the  American  government 
become  involved  in  similar  activity  ?  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  have  learned  through  experience 
that  democracy  is  most  effective  when  citizens 
and  government  work  together  with  a  common 
purpose. 

Our  common  purpose  is  clear,  but  there  is  fur- 
ther justification  for  the  role  of  government  in  this 
[Program,  because  government  and  the  citizen 
;must  work  together  in  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
knowledge,  and  people  to  achieve  our  common  pur- 
pose. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  created 
|a  commission  of  private  citizens,  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange, 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  conduct  of 
a  world-wide  program  of  exchange  of  ideas,  knowl- 
edge, and  persons. 
This  Commission  clearly  outlined  the  govern- 
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ment's  role  in  its  first  semiannual  report  to  the 
Congress.1    The  Commission  said : 

The  educational  exchange  program  takes  on  added  im- 
portance in  today's  world.  International  disaster  has 
been  averted  by  United  States  money,  materials,  and 
political  help  to  a  world  made  insecure  by  war  and  postwar 
conflicts.  We  have  invested  heavily  in  world  recovery. 
We  are  assisting  war-ravaged  countries  to  become  self- 
supporting  so  that  they  may  contribute  their  share  to  world 
prosperity.  This  means  that  we  must  share  our  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  skills  as  a  way  of  helping  other 
countries  to  help  themselves.  The  recovery  program  will 
have  no  permanent  value  if,  at  its  close,  the  nations  who 
have  received  our  aid  lack  the  trained  technicians  and 
other  personnel  to  carry  on  the  economic  programs  which 
we  helped  them  start.  Furthermore,  unless  we  take  posi- 
tive action  to  insure  the  free  mind,  our  efforts  at  world 
stability  will  be  used  as  a  powerful  weapon  against  us. 
Anti-American  forces  are  engaged  in  an  offensive  to  dis- 
tort and  attack  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  win  this  struggle  if  men  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  our  true  purposes,  policies  and  culture. 

The  United  States  is  also  investing  heavily  in  military 
preparedness  to  insure  national  security.  Ideas  are  also 
weapons — weapons  which  can  be  utilized  only  by  educa- 
tional exchange.  The  free  mind  and  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  among  peoples  provide  such  powerful 
weapons  for  peace  that  only  when  we  review  the  progress 
of  mankind  itself  can  we  measure  their  potentialities. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  educational  ex- 
change activities  can  accomplish  only  long-range  results. 
This  is  incorrect ;  their  effect  is  both  immediate  and  long 
range.  The  great  majority  of  exchanges  involve  adults 
in  positions  of  active  leadership— professors,  specialists, 
technicians  engaged  in  research,  mature  leaders  in  im- 
portant fields  such  as  journalism  and  the  professions, 
leaders  of  labor  organizations,  and  others  whose  impact 
upon  the  attitude  of  their  respective  countries  imme- 
diate as  well  as  long  continued.  Further,  the  very  initia- 
tion of  an  exchange  project  in  a  given  country  has  an 
immediate  influence  in  that  country  since  it  indicates 
American  intent  to  cooperate  in  a  positive  manner. 

Through  enactment  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  402)  on  January  27,  1948,  the  Con- 
gress carefully  and  deliberately  determined  that  a 
program  of  educational  exchange  shall  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign affairs.  This  basic  policy  has  thus  been  es- 
tablished. 

Let  me  recall  for  you  what  the  Congress  defined 
as  the  broad  objectives  of  this  act  and  how  the 
Department  of  State  should  carry  it  out.  Public 
Law  402  states : 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives 
of   this   Act   are   to   enable   the   Government  of   United 

1  Trading  Ideas  with  the  World,  Department  of  State 
publication  3485. 
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States  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Among  the  means  to  be  used 
in  achieving  these  objectives  are : 

(1)  an  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad  in- 
formation about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  poli- 
cies promulgated  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment having   to   do   with   matters   affecting  foreign 

affairs ; 

(2)  an  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate  with 

other  nations  in — 

(a)  the    interchange    of    persons,    knowledge,    and 

skills ; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services ; 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  is  engaging 
in  a  program  of  interchange  of  ideas  and  people 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. As  a  government,  we  no  longer  confine  the 
business  of  foreign  relations  to  government  chan- 
nels nor  to  government  officials.  As  a  govern- 
ment, we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  assist 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have  more  direct 
contact  with  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  It  is 
a  program  of  peoples  speaking  to  peoples. 

The  role  of  the  government  in  this  program  is 
not  to  direct  but  to  help,  not  to  dominate  but  to 
assist  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  their  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions  in  a  joint  effort 
aimed  at  better  understanding  between  peoples. 

How  do  we  do  it?  What  resources  are  avail- 
able to  government  ?     Just  what  is  going  on  ? 

First  of  all,  we  facilitate  the  efforts  of  private 
groups.  The  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 
stands  ready  to  do  help  on  almost  any  type  of  proj- 
ect that  legitimately  contributes  to  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

This  year  it  aided  a  student  drama  group  from 
Howard  University  in  Washington  to  present  a 
series  of  plays  in  Norway  upon  the  invitation  from 
the  Norwegian  Government. 

It  assisted  a  project  sponsored  by  the  Farm 
Journal  and  Pathfinder  magazine  by  which  nearly 
200  farm  leaders  from  16  states  made  a  special  trip, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  see  first-hand  the  agri- 
cultural   problems    of    the    Western    European 

countries. 

In  five  Department  of  State  reception  centers, 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Miami,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco  (all  with  very  small  staffs)  over 
23,000  visitors  to  the  United  States  were  welcomed, 
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their  questions  answered,  itineraries  arranged,  and 
appointments  made  so  that  they  might  learn  the 
most  and  see  what  they  most  wanted  to  see  during 
their  stay  in  this  country. 

A  recent  example  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the 
cooperative  nature  of  this  whole  program.  The 
visits  of  groups  of  young  adult  leaders  from  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  who  were  here  to  study 
American  community  life  and  to  see  how  the  aver- 
age American  community  helps  itself  were  made 
possible  through  the  combination  of  funds  contrib- 
uted by  three  foreign  governments,  five  private 
organizations  abroad,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, four  private  groups  in  this  country,  and  a 
number  of  individual  American  citizens.  But  even 
more  important,  private  American  organizations 
and  individuals  are  seeing  to  it  that  these  young 
people  live  in  average  American  homes  in  aver- 
age American  communities.  They  experience  at 
first  hand  the  kinds  of  things  we,  as  Americans, 
take  for  granted,  the  things  we  don't  always  think 
to  explain  to  people  from  abroad. 

More  and  more,  young  adult  leaders  from  Amer- 
ican communities  are  doing  the  same  thing  abroad. 
This  first-hand  acquaintanceship  between  peoples 
at  the  grass  roots  of  their  respective  cultures  is 
what  builds  international  understanding. 

But  the  number  of  eye  witnesses  is,  of  course, 
limited.  Travel  is  difficult  between  countries, 
and  dollars  are  scarce. 

For  the  person  abroad  who  cannot  see  America 
at  first  hand,  we  must  conduct  the  trade  in  ideas 
differently.  Today  the  Department  of  State 
maintains  102  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  more 
than  60  countries.  They  are  entirely  free.  They 
constitute  a  cross  section  of  America.  They  pro- 
vide in  their  books  and  periodicals  the  factual 
answers  about  this  country  for  anyone  who  seeks 
them.  Around  these  libraries  is  built  a  whole 
range  of  activities,  lectures,  exhibits,  conferences, 
film  showings,  and  concerts;  these  activities  are 
designed  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
America.  Through  our  missions  abroad  and  our 
activities  at  home,  we  have  stimulated  other  coun- 
tries to  initiate  similar  activities  in  the  United 
States  directed  toward  the  same  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  we  assist  30  binational  cul- 
tural centers  and  of  the  270  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  eligible  for  assistance,  123  were  assisted 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  1949.  Because 
these  activities  are  cooperative,  a  joint  effort  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  toward  a  com- 
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mon  goal,  the  record  indicates  steady  progress  in 
mutual  understanding. 

This  business  of  trading  ideas,  of  expanding 
human  knowledge,  of  getting  peoples  of  different 
nations  acquainted  is  a  veritable  "big  business," 
but  we  have  only  just  begun.  The  areas  of  mis- 
understanding of  distorted  ideas  and  of  ignorance 
are  still  very  great  indeed. 

Many  different  sets  of  ideas  are  competing  for 
people's  attention.  This  program  is  only  a  part 
of  a  total  American  effort  to  build  a  secure  world. 
We  believe  that  such  security  must  come  in  a  world 
in  which  men's  minds  are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
ideas.  There  are  others  who  deny  the  principle 
of  multiple  choice  for  the  individual.  They  would 
confine  ideas  into  a  narrow  dogma  and  a  single 
choice.  We  believe  that  one  essential  of  a  free 
society  is  freedom  to  utilize  the  intelligence  of  the 
many.  We  believe  that  many  minds  at  work  can 
solve  our  problems;  others  believe  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  intelligence  of  the  few — the  few  in 
power. 

In  this  struggle  for  men's  minds,  we  are  all 
engaged.  This  program  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  conduct  of  foreign  relations;  and  in  a  free 
society,  government  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  is  everybody's  business.  Trading  ideas, 
knowledge,  people,  skills  is  a  positive,  construc- 
tive method  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
a  positive  constructive  approach  to  world  peace. 

The  ideas  we  stand  for  are  not  trade-marked 
"American."  They  are  basic  human  aspirations 
the  world  over.  In  the  current  struggle  between 
the  dogmas  of  authoritarianism  and  the  beliefs  of 
free  men  in  a  free  society,  we  too  often  allow  our- 
selves to  be  placed  on  the  defensive.  We  permit 
ourselves  to  build  mental  Maginot  lines. 

A  careful  analysis  of  our  current  problems 
should  reveal  that  there  can  be  no  impenetrable 
iron  curtain.  For  ideas  can  penetrate  the  bar- 
riers which  may  shut  out  a  person  or  a  commodity. 
The  basic  ideas  of  a  free  society  of  free  men  are 
ideas  which  the  human  mind  has  rarely  refused  to 
receive. 

Because  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  that 
a  great  national  power  can  be  built  on  foundations 
of  a  free  society,  we  dare  not  ignore  the  challenge. 
We  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  doing  what- 
ever we  can  to  provide  for  all  peoples  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  the  intelligence  of  the  many  to  work 


in  order  to  create  the  secure  foundations  for  a 
free  world  society. 

General  Assembly  Action  on  Technical 
Assistance — Continued  from  page  919 

States  in  the  General  Assembly  debate  on  economic 
development,  devoted  his  final  speech  on  Novem- 
ber 16  to  a  forecast  of  the  next  actions  required 
under  the  United  Nations  expanded  program.  A 
partial  text  of  his  speech  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  American  delegation  at  the  General  As- 
sembly, after  talking  to  most  of  the  other  delega- 
tions, estimated  that  the  Technical  Assistance 
Conference  for  negotiating  contributions  would 
most  likely  be  held  in  March  or  April  1950  and  that 
the  total  of  contributions  might  range  between  20 
and  23  million  dollars. 

Coordination  With  Bilateral  Programs 
of  Technical  Assistance 

Throughout  this  debate  on  the  United  Nations 
expanded  program,  the  United  States  delegation 
was  constantly  concerned  with  seeking  arrange- 
ments both  in  Washington  and  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  for  coordinating  bilateral 
plans  for  technical  assistance  with  those  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Ecosoo  resolution  contains  a  provision 
requiring  any  country  requesting  technical  as- 
sistance under  the  United  Nations  expanded  pro- 
gram to  submit  a  report  on  all  assistance  which  it 
is  already  receiving  in  the  field  of  development  for 
which  it  is  requesting  aid.  This  information 
would  flow  to  the  Technical  Assistance  Board, 
which  in  turn  is  required  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  of 
which  the  United  States  will  be  a  member.  Thus, 
through  formal  channels,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  participating  in  bilateral  programs 
will  be  supplied  with  information  on  all  requests 
for  assistance  under  the  United  Nations  program. 

Within  the  Department  of  State,  a  single  office 
will  be  responsible  for  both  the  United  States  bi- 
lateral program  and  United  States  policies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  expanded  program. 
Full  information  and  a  singleness  of  policy  is  thus 
assured  in  dealing  with  both  bilateral  programs 
and  those  of  the  international  organizations. 
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The  Next  Steps  Under  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 


by  Wilson  Compton 

U.S.  Alternative  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


[Note  :  This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  November  15,  1949.] 

As  we  reach  the  close  of  this  long  debate,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  actions  which  if  the 
pending  resolution  is  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
the  United  States  delegation  hopes  may  be  taken 
to  get  this  program  under  way  as  promptly  as 
practicable.  There  will,  of  course,  be  need  for 
action  by  the  Secretary-General,  by  the  member 
governments,  and  by  the  specialized  agencies. 
=  First,  as  to  the  Secretary-General :  The  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  conference  to  raise  funds  for  the 
expanded  program.  The  Secretary-General  is  em- 
powered to  set  the  date  for  that  conference.  He 
has  announced  that  he  will  do  so  after  consulta- 
tion with  governments.  We  may,  I  hope,  expect 
that  he  will  begin  these  consultations  immediately, 
even  while  this  Assembly  is  in  session;  and  we 
may,  of  course,  count  on  the  Secretary-General  to 
convene  the  conference  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

The  Secretary-General  will  have  two  other  re- 
sponsibilities in  advance  of  the  Conference : 

Paragraph  9(a)  of  the  resolution  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  on  technical  assistance 
provides  that  the  contributions  shall  be  made  by 
governments  in  such  forms  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  Sec- 
retary-General, after  consultation  with  the 
participating  agencies,  and  the  contributing 
governments. 

That  is  an  immediate  responsibility.  Govern- 
ments will  wish  information  from  the  Secretary- 
General  regarding  the  forms  and  conditions  of 
contributions.    The  Secretary-General,  we  hope, 
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will  wish  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  program 
with  member  governments  as  soon  as  he  has  had 
time  to  consult  the  participating  agencies. 

The  resolution  invites  all  governments  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  as  large  as  possible.  Here 
again  the  Secretary-General  may,  we  think,  be 
helpful  to  all  of  us.  Most  governments,  including 
my  own,  require  affirmative  legislative  action  be- 
fore funds  are  available  which  may  be  paid  into 
the  special  account  for  technical  assistance.  It  is 
desirable  that  such  legislative  action  be  sought  by 
all  governments  as  promptly  as  possible.  The 
Secretary-General,  in  his  conversations  with  gov- 
ernments regarding  the  timing  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  and  regarding  the  condi- 
tions for  contributions,  will  wish,  I  am  sure,  to 
urge  the  earliest  practicable  legislative  action 
where  such  action  is  necessary. 

May  I  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  concerning  the  position  of  the  14 
nations,  which  although  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  members  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
and  are  to  be  invited  to  attend  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference.  These  14  governments 
have  not  been  represented  in  the  debate  in  the 
Council  or  the  Committee  or  in  the  General 
Assembly.  But  many  of  these  have  a  deep  interest 
in  this  program.  It  would  seem  to  my  delegation 
that  it  might  be  helpful  if  the  Secretary-General 
were  promptly  to  prepare  a  brief  report,  together 
with  the  pertinent  documents  on  this  debate,  for 
the  information  of  the  14  governments  concerned. 
We  hope  that  their  proper  interests  in  the  program 
as  now  formulated  will  not  be  under  any  handicap 
by  reason  of  the  obvious  fact  that  they  could  not 
have  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
gram itself. 
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Second,  as  to  governments: 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  each  gov- 
ernment, including  the  governments  of  underde- 
veloped countries,  will  contribute  to  the  special  ac- 
count according  to  its  ability.  Every  country  is 
more  advanced  than  its  neighbors  in  some  field  of 
economic  development.  Each  country  no  doubt 
can  provide  training  facilities  or  expert  advice  in 
some  line  of  endeavor. 

If  every  recipient  country  is  also  a  contributor 
to  the  fund  itself,  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  sen- 
sitiveness about  seeking  needed  technical  assist- 
ance. It  is  precisely  because  this  program  is  a 
cooperative  pooling  of  wits,  wisdom,  and  skills  in 
economic  development  in  which  all  countries  are 
able  to  participate,  that  all  may  give  as  well  as  re- 
ceive. Some,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  give  much 
more,  and  some,  much  less.  But  it  is  the  hope  of 
my  government  that  all  may  participate. 

Perhaps  one  point  regarding  contributions  may 
warrant  special  mention.  As  has  been  made  clear 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Second  Committee,  the  expenses 
of  a  government  receiving  technical  assistance, 
paid  in  its  own  currency  and  spent  in  its  own 
country  in  connection  with  the  services  received 
by  it  is  not  a  contribution  to  the  special  account 
itself  as  proposed  to  be  set  up.  Contributions  to 
the  special  account  therefore  will  express  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  participating  govern- 
ment to  share  in  encouraging  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  other  nations,  in  addition  to  its  own. 

Third,  as  to  the  organizations  including  the 
United  Nations  itself,  which  plan  to  participate 
in  the  expanded  program; 

This  Assembly,  by  adopting  the  pending  reso- 
lution, will  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  en- 
able the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  participate  in  the  program.  However,  under 
the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  as  now  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  each  participating  specialized 
agency  will,  of  course,  take  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  establish  its  eligibility  to  receive 
funds ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation that  these  steps  may  be  taken  promptly. 

Each  such  agency  to  be  eligible  is,  of  course,  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  the  guiding  principles  formu- 
lated by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution,  to  be  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly;  each  must  authorize  its  Direc- 
tor General  to  accept  moneys  and  credits  from  the 
special  account,  to  exercise  the  necessary  controls, 
and  to  account  for  the  expenditures.  Each 
agency  is  required  to  agree  to  report  to  the  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Committee  of  the  Council  through 
the  Technical  Assistance  Board.  These  are  not 
formidable  requirements ;  but  they  are  important 
to  the  business-like  administration  of  this  pro- 
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gram  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  unity  of  basic 
policy. 

There  are  five  specialized  agencies  whose  par- 
ticipation is  provided  for  by  the  specific  terms  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil. One  of  these,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  its  governing  body  in  Paris  last 
month,  adopted  a  resolution  which  is  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  program.  The 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization is  stated  to  have  taken  similar  action ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Assembly  of  that  or- 
ganization may  take  further  qualifying  action  at 
its  forthcoming  fourth  session.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  is  holding  its  annual 
conference  in  Washington  this  month;  and  two 
other  organizations — the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Labor  Organization — 
have  early  scheduled  meetings  of  their  respective 
governing  bodies  competent  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion that  the  eligibility  of  the  specialized  agencies 
may  be  thus  promptly  established. 

The  United  States  assumes  that  each  eligible 
agency  as  well  as  the  United  Nations  itself  will 
receive  from  governments  more  requests  for  tech- 
nical assistance  than  can  be  fully  and  promptly 
met  with  the  personnel  and  funds  likely  to  be 
available.  Each  participating  organization  may 
be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  or  at  least  de- 
ferring some  requests.  Such  decisions  no  doubt 
should  be  based  primarily  on  a  determination  of 
the  type  or  condition  of  technical  assistance  which 
will  contribute  the  most  to  economic  development. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  itself  at  its 
ninth  session  did  not  formally  prepare  any  guides 
or  criteria  or  standards  by  which  each  participat- 
ing organization  might  determine  such  priorities 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the 
technical  assistance  services.  The  United  States 
delegation  therefore  suggests  that  it  might  be  gen- 
erally helpful  if  the  appropriate  body  of  each  par- 
ticipating organization  would  prepare  at  its  early 
convenience,  for  the  information  of  all  interested 
governments,  a  statement  which,  in  general  terms, 
might  indicate  the  types  of  technical  assistance 
which  are  likely,  in  the  outset  at  least,  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  my  government  is  glad  to  have 
had  a  share  in  the  initiation  and  formulation  of 
this  expanded  program  for  technical  assistance  to 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  has  high  hopes  for  the  ultimate  use- 
fulness of  this  kind  of  international  cooperation. 
The  United  States  is  confident  that  this  program, 
carefully  planned,  properly  administered,  and 
widely  used  among  nations  which  are  willing  to 
help  themselves,  will  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  will  eventually  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  its  member  nations,  to  the  welfare 
of  peoples  everywhere,  and  to  the  assurance  of  en- 
during peace. 
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Soviet  Union  Clouds  Atomic  Energy  Issue  in  Hodgepodge  of  Confusion 


by  John  D.  Hickerson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 


Everyone  agrees  that  the  field  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  field  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  are  two  segments  of  the  same  general  area. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  one  field  can  not  be  dealt 
with  effectively  while  the  other  is  ignored.  And 
all  reasonable  thinking  people  recognize  that  there 
are  fundamental  differences  between  the  two  fields 
which  necessitate  that  initially  they  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  and  in  different  ways.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  details  of  their  separate  treat- 
ments have  been  sufficiently  developed,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  coordination  and  integration  of  them 
within  an  over-all  plan  or  system  of  collective  se- 
curity. 

All  of  this  has  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  member  nations  from  the 
First  General  Assembly  down  to  the  present  one. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  striven  persistently  to  be- 
cloud this  clear  understanding  by  advancing  one 
proposal  after  another  for  merging  the  two  prob- 
lems together  into  a  hodgepodge  of  confusion  out 
of  which  no  useful  solution  could  possibly  emerge. 
This  same  persistence  of  purpose  underlies  the  pro- 
posal which  they  have  introduced  here.  It  should 
meet  with  the  same  summary  rejection  as  that  given 
to  its  predecessors  in  the  past. 

An  additional  reason  for  its  rejection  lies  in  its 
failure  to  provide  for  any  inspection  or  checking, 
or  other  means  of  verifying  the  information  sub- 
mitted. This  lack  is  characteristic  of  all  the  other 
superficial  proposals  which  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  field. 

In  effect  their  proposal  is  simply  this : 

"We  will  tell  you  what  we  have,  but  you  will 
just  have  to  take  our  word  for  its  correctness." 

In  the  face  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  repeated  asser- 
tions concerning  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  "to  open  wide  its  doors"  for  periodic  inspec- 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  in  plenary  session  on 
the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces  on  Dec.  5,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  same  date. 
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tion  of  atomic  facilities — a  type  of  inspection 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  problem  of  the  effective 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons, — I  inquired  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Politi- 
cal Committee  whether  this  willingness  extended 
to  the  field  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces —  a  field  where  periodic  inspection  would 
be  suitable.     There  was  no  answer  to  my  inquiry. 

Now  the  mere  submission  of  information,  with- 
out provision  for  proper  checking  and  verifying, 
would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  a 
snare  and  a  delusion. 

My  government  would  not  expect  other  member 
nations  simply  to  take  whatever  data  we  might 
submit  on  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  feel  that  other  member  na- 
tions should  be  asked  by  the  Soviet  Union  simply 
to  take  whatever  data  and  information  they  may 
care  to  submit. 

If  we  are  willing  to  lay  open  our  records  and 
facilities  in  order  that  the  information  submitted 
by  us  may  be  properly  checked  and  verified,  why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  unwilling  to  do 
likewise  ? 

The  processes  of  a  true  democracy,  where  the 
people  insist  on  being  kept  fully  informed  of  what- 
ever action  is  being  taken  by  the  heads  of  their 
government,  furnish  a  reasonably  accurate  test  of 
the  validity  of  any  information  submitted  by  such 
a  government.  No  equivalent  guaranties  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  governing  processes  employed  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  very  nations  which 
have  been  attacked  so  vehemently  as  warmonger- 
ing and  aggressor  nations  are,  without  exception, 
willing  to  accept  these  proposals,  with  all  they 
entail  in  the  way  of  inspection  and  checking, 
whereas  the  only  nations  which  have  persistently 
refused  to  accept  them  are  the  accusing  nations 
which  profess  none  but  the  most  peaceful  intention. 

And  yet  the  proposals  are  wholly  reciprocal. 
They  demand  no  more  information  from  one  na- 
tion that  they  require  of  another.    They  expose 
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no  nation  to  any  more  inspection  and  checking 
than  any  other  nation.  What  a  manifest  absurd- 
ity it  is,  therefore,  for  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  vilify  these  proposals  as  a  das- 
tardly scheme  of  espionage  against  the  armed 
strength  of  their  government.  What,  if  their  in- 
tentions are  as  peaceful  as  they  profess  them  to  be, 
are  they  fearful  of  disclosing?  How,  with  such 
an  attitude  of  secretiveness,  can  they  wonder  that 
their  intentions  are  suspect? 

Here  lies  the  core  of  the  whole  problem.  I  said 
in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  and  I  repeat  it 
here :  That  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  not 
rearming  because  they  are  opposed  to  disarma- 
ment, and  the  United  States  is  not  helping  them  to 
re-arm  because  the  United  States  is  opposed  to 
disarmament.  They  are  rearming,  and  we  are 
helping  them  to  do  so,  because  they  fear  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  said  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
and  I  repeat  it  here :  That  the  Soviet  Union  has 
it  within  its  power  to  make  possible  a  real  and 
lasting  improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of  inter- 
national relations  without  which  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  any  real  progress  toward  our  goal  of  world 
peace. 

That,  after  all,  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution  of  November  19,  1948. 
Its  basic  purpose  was  not  the  mere  collection  of 
information,  since,  after  all,  any  information  re- 
sulting from  the  implementation  of  proposals  like 
these  would  be  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  essen- 
tial objective  sought  was  the  engendering  of  a  little 
world  confidence,  which  it  was  thought  would  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  verified  information. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  taking  of  further  steps  toward  our  goal  of 
world  peace. 

And  so,  were  the  Soviet  Union  willing  to  come 
along  with  the  rest  of  us  in  accepting  these  census 
and  verification  proposals,  the  really  significant 
result  would  not  be  the  information  eventually  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Rather  would  it  lie  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  very  first  time,  in  matters  affecting  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  willing  to  join  the  family  of  nations  in 
a  truly  cooperative  enterprise. 

Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  as  yet 
been  willing  to  join  the  family  as  a  fully  partici- 
pating member.  Nevertheless  the  invitation  is  a 
standing  one,  and  we  hope  that  some  day  soon  they 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

To  this  end  the  resolution  now  before  us  recom- 
mends that  the  Security  Council  continue  its  study 
of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  through  the  agency 
of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  estab- 
lished plan  of  work. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  despite  the  fact  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  it  impossible  to  put  into  effect  the 
proposals  which  this  resolution  calls  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  approve,  the  work  and  effort 
which  have  gone  into  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posals need  not  be  wasted.  Viewed  from  the  per- 
spective of  future  planning — rather  than  imme- 
diate implementation — they  fit  readily  into  the 
Commission's  plan  of  work,  under  item  III  thereof, 
which  deals  with  safeguards  for  a  plan  of  dis- 
armament. The  work  thus  initiated  may  go 
forward  in  the  hope  that  a  feasible  plan  of  dis- 
armament may  be  evolved.  By  that  time  the  un- 
congenial circumstances  in  which  the  world  now 
finds  itself  may  happily  have  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter so  as  to  permit  at  least  a  beginning  to  be  made 
to  put  such  a  plan  into  actual  effect. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  delegation 
will  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  approved  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee.  It  will  vote  against 
the  Soviet  draft  resolution. 
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Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1950.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.R.  6008, 
an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes,  ii, 
258  pp. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1950.  Hear- 
ings before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1950.    ii,  549  pp. 

Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1949.  Hear- 
ings before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1949.    ii,  590  pp. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  Executive  L,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Part  3, 
Private  Witnesses.  May  12,  13,  16,  17,  and  18,  1949.  iv, 
449  pp. 
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General  Assembly 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ended  December  10.  United  States  repre- 
sentative, John  Sherman  Cooper,  in  a  closing  state- 
ment, cited  the  remarkable  degree  of  unity  achieved 
at  this  session.  The  demonstration  that  53  na- 
tions are  united  on  the  essentials  of  peace,  he  said, 
"gives  us  hope  and  faith  that  fifty-nine  nations 
may  become  united.  ...  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  can  duplicate  in  the  political  field  the 
unanimity  sometimes  we  achieve  on  economic  and 
social  problems." 

Among  the  Assembly's  final  decisions  were  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  for  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem,  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary 
General  Adrianus  Pelt  as  United  Nations  Commis- 
sioner for  Libya,  and  approval  of  the  U.  N.  budget 
of  $49,641,773,  including  $8,000,000  for  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem 

On  December  9,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  resolution  calling 
for  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
corpus  separatum  administered  by  the  United  Na- 
tions through  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  asking 
the  Council  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  a  statute  for  Jerusalem.  The 
vote  was  38  to  14' with  7  abstentions,  the  United 
States  being  among  those  opposing  the  plan.  The 
decision  followed  rejection  of  a  last-minute  pro- 
posal, which  was  supported  by  the  United  States, 
to  adjourn  debate  on  Jerusalem  during  the  present 
session  and  to  instruct  the  Secretary-General  to 
consult  with  members  on  the  time  and  place  of  a 
special  session  to  consider  this  matter  further. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  has  since  decided  to  re- 
sume work  immediately  on  this  problem.  United 
States  representative,  Francis  B.  Sayre  told  the 
Council  at  its  meeting  on  December  13  that  the 
United  States  would  cooperate  "in  the  most  loyal 
way  possible"  in  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution. He  preferred,  however,  that  discussion  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council  be  delayed  until  January 
when  Argentina,  as  a  new  member  of  the  Council, 
could  join  in  the  deliberations  and  other  members 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
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problem.     The  Council  agreed  to  grant  the  re 
quests  of  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Syria,  and  to  invite 
Argentina,  to  participate  in  these  discussions  with 
out  vote. 


Somaliland 


The  Trusteeship  Council,  on  December  9,  estab- 
lished  a  six-member  committee  to  draft  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  Somaliland,  which  would  take 
into  account  any  draft  that  Italy  might  care  to; 
submit.  Three  nonadministering  and  three  ad- 
ministering members  were  elected  to  the  commit- 
tee — the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Philippines,  Iraq,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  At  its  first  meeting  on  December  13,/ 
the  Committee  agreed  to  begin  its  work  on  Janu- 
ary  9  in  Geneva. 

Indonesia 

In  the  Security  Council,  on  December  13,  Soviet 
vetoes  prevented  adoption  of  a  Canadian-spon- 
sored resolution  on  Indonesia  congratulating  the 
parties  to  the  recent  round-table  conference  at 
The  Hague,  welcoming  the  forthcoming  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  com- 
mending the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Indonesia  for  its  assistance.  The  defeated  resolu- 
tion, which  was  supported  by  9  of  the  11  Council 
members,  further  asked  the  Commission  for  Indo- 
nesia to  continue  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Security  Council,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  observe  and  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  the  agreements  reached  at  The  Hague.  Secu- 
rity Council  President  McNaughton  deprecated 
the  Soviet  exercise  of  the  veto  and  ruled  that  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  last  January  18  re- 
mained in  full  effect. 

United  States  representative  Ernest  Gross, 
speaking  in  support  of  the  Canadian  resolution, 
held  that  the  Hague  settlement  was  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter.  He  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  an  incessant  stream  of  opposition, 
had  been  trying  desperately  to  hide  the  fact  that 
an  Indonesian-Netherlands  agreement  had  been 
reached  whereby  the  Indonesian  people  will  be 
free  within  a  matter  of  days. 
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Social  Commission 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council's  18-member 
Social  Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Lake 
Success  December  5-16. 

Children's  Needs. — The  Commission  had  before 
it  an  interim  report  of  a  study  on  the  continuing 
needs  of  children  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's Committee  on  administrative  coordination. 
This  study  was  prompted  by  a  United  States  pro- 
posal at  the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  Paris 
in  1949,  looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Children's  Fund,  an  emergency  organ- 
ization. The  Commission  was  not  able  to  take 
conclusive  action  on  the  interim  report  because  of 
the  absence  of  specific  data.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  requested  the  Secretary-General,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  specialized  agencies,  to 
develop  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  sixth 
session  of  the  Social  Commission  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  Types  and  activities  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  appropriate  for  handling  by  interna- 
tional agencies  on  a  continuing  basis;  ways  in 
which  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies 
now  are  coordinating  planning  and  activities  for 
children  and  the  extent  to  which  improvement  in 
joint  planning  and  action  are  needed;  organiza- 
tional arrangements  essential  to  future  interna- 
tional action  for  children.  The  United  States  rep- 
resentative in  speaking  of  the  interim  report  and 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Social  Commission 
declared  that  this  government  is  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  needs  of  children  that 
can  be  realistically  met  within  the  United  Nations 
structure.  He  stated  that  this  government  was 
convinced  that  the  postwar  emergency  for  which 
the  Children's  Fund  was  created  is  coming  to  a 
close,  but  that  some  form  of  long-range  planning 
for  children  was  required.  He  indicated  that  his 
government  wished  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
these  problems  so  that  the  fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  have  sufficient  facts  in 
hand  to  make  a  considered  decision  on  the  future 
United  Nations  programs  for  children. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  Conference 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from 
fifty-eight  participating  countries   attended  the 
fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  in  Washington  November  21- 
I  December  6.    Though  many  topics  were  discussed, 
!  the  major  decisions  concerned  the  admission  of 
|  new  members,  the  selection  of  a  permanent  site 
:  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization,  its  role 
\  in  the  United  Nations  program  of  technical  as- 
|  sistance,  and  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  world 
I  problem  of  food  surpluses  and  scarcities. 
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Five  new  members — Indonesia,  Israel,  Korea, 
Afghanistan,  and  Sweden — were  admitted  to  the 
Organization,  bringing  the  total  membership  to 
sixty-three.  After  spirited  debate,  a  decision  was 
reached  to  establish  the  permanent  headquarters 
in  Rome.  The  argument  for  a  European  location 
most  frequently  presented  was  the  possible  sav- 
ings in  operation  costs  to  be  anticipated  in  a  soft 
currency  country. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  the  plan  for 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  program  of 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries, 
under  which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion is  to  receive  29  percent  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose. 

Turning  to  discussion  of  the  problem  of  food 
surpluses  and  scarcities,  the  Conference  consid- 
ered a  plan  devised  by  a  committee  of  experts  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Commodities 
Clearing  House.  Since  some  of  its  features  were 
inacceptable  to  most  of  the  participating  nations, 
the  Conference  established  a  special  fourteen- 
nation  committee  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  Council  to  consider  the  needs  of 
deficit  nations,  to  consider  distribution  schemes 
proposed  by  surplus  nations,  and  to  study  general 
methods  of  surplus  disposal.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  F.  Brannan  pledged  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
work  of  this  new  committee. 

The  United  States  representative  agreed  to  ac- 
cept 27.1  percent  as  the  United  States  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  Organization  but  asked  for  an  under- 
standing that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  as 
soon  as  possible  the  previously  agreed  ceiling  of 
25  percent. 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
met  at  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States  December  5-9  and  was 
presided  over  by  Ward  M.  Canaday,  United  States 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Netherlands,  United  States,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  meet  as  soon  as  convenient  to 
decide  what  part  the  Commission  should  play  in 
initiating  the  development  and  execution  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  area. 

The  four  co-chairmen  considered  a  working 
paper  dealing  with  the  negotiation  of  a  joint 
four-power  statement  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  West  Indian  Conference  (third  session)  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Commission.  The  Nether- 
lands and  United  States  Co-Chairmen  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  such  a  statement  at  St. 
Thomas.  The  French  and  British  co-chairmen, 
although  unwilling  to  sign  a  four-power  statement 
at  that  time,  indicated  that  their  Governments 
might  be  ready  to  negotiate  a  joint  declaration 
through  diplomatic  channels  in  the  immediate 
future. 
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Five  Years  of  Progress  in  International  Civil  Aviation 


Statement  of  K.  N.  E.  Brad-field 
Vice  President  of  the  Council x 


Exactly  5  years  ago  today  the  representatives 
of  more  than  50  nations,  gathered  together  at 
Chicago,  signed  a  document  formally  known  as 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
and  familiarly  known  to  the  aviation  world  as 
the  Chicago  Convention.  This  document  was 
drawn  up  as  the  final  result  of  an  international 
meeting  convened  by  the  United  States  in 
November  1944. 

At  the  time  of  this  meeting,  the  world  was  close 
to  the  end  of  the  greatest  war  in  mankind's  his- 
tory, a  war  fought  with  all  the  weapons  and  in- 
genuity which  modern  science  could  devise,  a  war 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  air  transportation 
became  important  in  the  conveying  of  men  and 
materials.  The  Chicago  conference  was  designed 
to  help  aviation  continue  as  a  major  means  of 
international  transportation  after  peace  was  de- 
clared. To  achieve  such  an  end  the  cooperation 
of  the  world's  nations  and  of  the  world's  techni- 
cians, working  toward  a  common  end,  was 
necessary. 

Out  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  to  come  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  an  in- 
ternational body  which  is  also  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations.  Icao's  aims  are  best  given 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Chicago  Convention:  to 
develop  international  civil  aviation  so  that  it  may 
help  to  create  friendship  and  understanding 
among  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world;  to  avoid 
friction  and  to  promote  that  cooperation  between 

1  Made  on  Dec.  7, 1949,  in  the  absence  of  Edward  Warner, 
President  of  the  Council,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation. 
Released  to  the  press  by  Icao  in  Montreal  on  Dec.  7,  1949. 
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the  peoples  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends ;  to  promote  the  orderly  growth  of  inter- 
national civil  aviation  throughout  the  world  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  for  safe,  regu- 
lar, efficient,  and  economic  air  transport;  to  pre- 
vent the  economic  waste  caused  by  unreasonable 
competition;  to  promote  safety  in  flight. 

It  is  obvious  that  Icao  can  not  realize  its  aims 
to  the  full  unless  and  until  it  receives  the  support 
of  the  world  as  a  whole.  At  the  present  time,  al- 
though 55  nations  are  members  of  Icao,  nations 
whose  airlines  operate  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  international  civil  air  transportation,  a  num- 
ber of  nations  are  still  absent  from  the  member- 
ship list,  one  of  these  being  the  U.S.S.R.  Sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Chicago 
Convention,  they  are  one  and  all  welcome  to  be- 
come members  of  the  organization,  providing  only 
that  they  agree  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Convention  and  to  accept  the  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  work  which  Icao  carries  out  falls  into  three 
general  categories :  air  navigation  (in  particular, 
the  safety  and  regularity  of  international  flight) ; 
the  economic  aspects  of  transportation  by  air ;  and 
international  air  law.  It  is  fitting  that  on  this 
occasion  we  take  stock  of  the  work  of  Icao  in  each 
of  these  fields. 

First,  air  navigation.  Until  now,  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  Icao  has  been  the  creation  of 
international  standards  and  recommended  prac- 
tices to  unify  the  technical  aspects  of  civil  avia- 
tion on  a  world-wide  scale.  These  Icao  stand- 
ards and  recommended  practices  are  designed  to 
establish  uniform  and  adequate  procedures  and 
facilities  so  that  aircraft  operations  on  interna- 
tional routes  will  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  insure  safe,  regular,  and  efficient  transportation. 

Up  until  now,  nine  sets  of  international  stand- 
dards  and  recommended  practices  dealing  with 
technical  subjects  have  been  approved  and  pro- 
duced as  annexes  to  the  Chicago  Convention. 
They  cover  such  widely  separated  fields  as  aero- 
nautical maps  and  charts,  licenses  for  aircrew  per- 
sonnel, airworthiness  of  aircraft,  rules  of  the  air, 
aeronautical  telecommunications,  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  dimensional  units  used  in  air-ground 
communication.  Some  of  these  annexes  are  sub- 
stantially complete.  Others  are  at  present  little 
more  than  skeletons  upon  which  Icao  must  and 
will  eventually  build  a  complete  structure. 

Some  examples  of  agreements  that  have  been 
reached  indicate  the  widely  varied  nature  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with — the  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence necessary  for  aircrew  licenses,  the  amount  of 
fuel  that  an  aircraft  must  carry  over  and  above 
that  calculated  to  be  necessary  for  a  flight  to  allow 
for  possible  emergency  and  unforeseen  contin- 
gency, standard  symbols  to  be  used  on  aeronautical 
maps  and  charts,  codes  for  the  reporting  of  mete- 
orological conditions. 

For  the  most  part,  the  member  nations  are  im- 
plementing these  standards  and  recommended 
practices  with  commendable  speed.  However,  in 
certain  cases  one  or  another  nation  has  found  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  some  accepted  standard. 
In  such  cases,  the  nation  concerned  must  file  notice 
of  its  deviation  from  the  standard  with  Icao  which 
correspondingly  informs  all  member  states.  For- 
tunately, these  deviations  are  exceptions  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Icao  has  held  a  world-wide  series  of  regional  air 
navigation  meetings  designed  to  survey  existing 
air-navigation  facilities  and  services,  to  decide 
whether  these  were  or  were  not  adequate  for  inter- 
national air  safety  and  to  recommend  necessary 
improvements  and  additions.  By  their  very  na- 
ture these  regional  meetings  were  able  to  get  down 
to  the  individual  local  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  international  air  services  are  to  be  op- 
erated safely  and  regularly.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  we  have  found  that,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
there  is  a  need  for  air  navigation  facilities  which 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  nations  in  whose  terri- 
tories they  would  normally  be  located — cannot  be 
provided  because  the  nations  involved  are  not  able 
to  provide  funds  for  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance or  personnel  for  their  operation. 

A  remedy  for  such  a  situation  has  been  found 
through  Icao  joint-support  procedures  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Chicago  Convention.  Here  Icao 
takes  the  initiative  in  making  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  services  available.  Working  with 
member  nations  whose  civil  aircraft  make  use  of 
these  specific  facilities,  or  who  otherwise  have  an 
interest  in  their  use,  agreements  are  eventually 


reached  for  the  financing  and  operation  of  these 
facilities.  Four  important  agreements  of  such 
a  character  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time.  One 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  10  floating  ocean 
stations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  stations  manned 
by  the  ships  of  6  nations  and  assisted  financially 
by  5  others.  These  ocean  stations  provide  es- 
sential weather  reports  for  inclusion  in  the  North 
Atlantic  weather  network.  They  serve  as  air 
navigation  check  and  relay  points  for  aircraft 
flying  across  the  Atlantic  and,  when  necessary, 
perform  search  and  rescue  duties.  Two  other 
agreements  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  LORAN 
(long  range  radio  navigation  aid)  station  in  Ice- 
land and  of  meteorological  and  communications 
facilities  in  that  country.  The  fourth  agreement, 
with  the  government  of  Denmark,  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  financing  of  weather  stations  in  Green- 
land and  of  a  LORAN  station  at  Skuvanes  in  the 
Faroe  Islands.  In  each  case,  costs  are  borne  by 
a  group  of  nations,  with  Icao  administering  the 
scheme  and  providing  technical  assistance  where 
required. 

Until  now,  the  joint-support  program  has  been 
confined  to  projects  associated  with  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  However,  regional  air  navigation 
meetings  have  provided  us  with  information  as 
to  the  international  requirements  for  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  in  the  other  regions  of  the  world 
and  the  more  important  deficiencies  therein  are 
now  receiving  a  methodical  consideration  which 
must  of  necessity  take  time. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  first  major  effort  was 
an  attempt  to  draw  up  a  multilateral  agreement 
to  govern  the  exchange  of  commercial  air  rights. 
At  present,  these  commercial  air  rights — the  right 
of  the  airlines  of  one  nation  to  fly  to  the  airports 
of  another,  for  example — are  exchanged  by  a 
process  of  bilateral  agreement.  These  bilateral 
pacts  are  at  the  economic  basis  of  international 
air  transportation,  and  it  is  Icao's  hope  that  the 
multitude  will  be  replaced  by  one  multilateral 
agreement  acceptable  to  all  members.  For  several 
years,  Icao  has  worked  toward  this  end  but  so  far 
the  best  that  has  been  achieved  is  the  clarification 
and  embodiment  of  certain  basic  principles  in  the 
majority  of  the  bilateral  agreements  now  in  effect. 

In  another  economic  field  some  achievements 
have  been  reported.  Icao  has  devoted  its  atten- 
tion to  the  multiplicity  of  restrictions,  which  hin- 
ders the  free  flow  of  traffic  across  international 
borders.  We  have  adopted  a  set  of  international 
standards  on  the  facilitation  of  air  transport 
which  we  believe  is  a  major  step  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  much  of  the  time-consuming  formalities 
and  of  the  amount  of  documentation  required  each 
time  passengers  or  freight  are  carried  by  air  from 
one  country  to  another.  Important  among  the 
provisions  are  standardized  forms  for  passengers, 
crew  and  cargo  manifests,  embarkation  and  disem- 
barkation cards,  and  baggage  declarations,  and  a 
limit  is  placed  on  the  number  of  such  forms  which 
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any  state  may  require.  It  is  significant  that  these 
standards  and  recommendations  have  been  ac- 
cepted so  readily  by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  the  organization  of  international 
airline  operators  which  has  worked  so  closely  with 
Icao  in  this  and  in  many  other  fields. 

Icao  is  cooperating  closely  with  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  on  the  questions  of  the  cost  and 
charges  related  to  the  transportation  of  airmail, 
an  all-important  element  in  the  sound  and  eco- 
nomic operation  of  airlines.  We  are  studying 
such  subjects  as  burdensome  insurance  and  mul- 
tiple taxation  of  international  airlines  and  charges 
for  the  use  of  air-navigation  facilities. 

In  the  broad  field  of  air  transportation,  Icao  has 
interest  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  international  airlines  and 
is  well  aware  that  international  air  transportation 
depends  for  its  success  upon  economic  operation 
and  upon  economic  health.  So  far,  the  accom- 
plishments toward  agreement  in  the  economic  field 
nave  not  been  so  extensive  as  that  in  the  technical 
field,  but  we  hope  to  see  agreement  extended 
rapidly  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  and  we 
realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done. 

Finally,  in  the  legal  field,  I  should  like  to  point 
to  one  outstanding  achievement — the  adoption  and 
opening  for  signature  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Recognition  of  Rights  in  Aircraft.  As 
of  this  date,  24  nations  have  signed  this  agreement 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  recog- 
nition by  all  contracting  states  of  the  rights  in 


aircraft  constituted  in  any  country  that  is  party 
to  the  Convention  and  is  designed  to  afford  inter- 
national airline  operators  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  assistance  in  arranging  and  financing 
aircraft  purchases.  The  Convention  provides  the 
best  possible  security  for  those  who  finance  or  pur- 
chase aircraft  and  spare  parts,  whether  the  assets 
involved  are  within  or  outside  the  state  of  registry 
of  the  aircraft.  This  international  convention, 
like  all  others,  requires  ratification  by  the  states 
which  have  signed  it,  and  it  will  come  into  opera- 
tion after  two  or  more  nations  have  ratified.  One 
ratification,  that  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
received.  Others  may  be  expected  after  other  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  amend  their  domestic  legis- 
lation which  of  necessity  requires  some  time. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  5  years  ago  today 
signed  the  International  Convention  on  Civil 
Aviation  can  now  regard  the  fruits  of  their  work 
with  growing  satisfaction.  The  first  5  years 
have  seen  the  building  of  a  secure  foundation — 
always  a  slow  process  if  it  is  done  well.  It  has 
been  necessary  during  that  time  to  recruit  an 
international  secretariat  and  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion as  a  whole.  We  have  today  a  highly  quali- 
fied Secretariat ;  thanks  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment we  are  housed  in  the  new  and  excellent 
International  Aviation  Building  specially  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  Montreal ;  we  have  gained  much 
experience  in  the  operation  of  our  organization. 
Icao  now  looks  forward  to  the  next  5  years  with 
confidence  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  much 
work  that  must  be  done  and  with  the  will  to  do  it. 


The  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

by  George  L.  Warren 


The  General  Assembly  on  December  3,  1949, 
adopted  a  resolution  establishing  as  of  January  1, 
1951,  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees to  provide  the  service  of  protection  for  refu- 
gees and  stateless  persons  after  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  relinquishes  this  serv- 
ice when  its  activities  are  terminated.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  pursuant  to  previous  discussion  of 
the  problem  at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc)  held  in  Geneva,  July- 
August  1949. 

Ecosoc  had  recommended  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  decide  the  functions  and  organi- 
zational arrangements  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  until  such  time  as  they  have  acquired 
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normal  civil  status  by  becoming  citizens  of  their 
countries  of  residence.  Ecosoc  had  also  requested 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  such  organization  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  alternative  of  establishing  a  High  Com- 
missioner's office  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  or  a  service  within  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat. The  Secretary-General  was  also  re- 
quested to  report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
functions  of  protection  to  be  performed  and  on 
ways  and  means  by  which  states  not  members  of 
the  United  Nations  might  be  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  for  refu- 
gees and  stateless  persons. 

The  General  Assembly  had  before  it  for  con- 
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sideration  not  only  the  resolution  of  Ecosoc  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  referred  to, 
but  also  a  memorandum  addressed  to  it  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Iro  adopted  on  October  20, 
1949,  advising  the  General  Assembly  that  the  or- 
ganization would  continue  its  operations  for  an 
extended  period  of  9  months  after  June  30,  1950, 
in  order  to  complete  its  task  and  recommending 
that  the  service  of  protection  of  refugees  and  state- 
less persons  be  initiated  no  later  than  January  1, 
1951,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  Third  Committee  prior 
to  the  action  by  the  General  Assembly  there  was 
general  support  of  the  plan  to  establish  the  Office 
of  High  Commissioner  to  continue  the  service  of 
protection  after  the  termination  of  the  Iro.  Only 
the  representatives  of  the  countries  of  origin  of  the 
refugees  in  Eastern  Europe  were  in  opposition  to 
the  plan.  They  argued  persistently  that  all  refu- 
gees should  be  returned  to  their  home  countries. 

Such  a  service  was  provided  in  the  first  instance 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
had  been  continued  under  the  Iro  and  was  envis- 
aged as  necessary  under  the  United  Nations  for 
such  time  as  the  General  Assembly  might  later  de- 
termine. The  General  Assembly  resolution  pro- 
vided that  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner  should 
be  located  in  Geneva  and  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  Office  should  be  reviewed  not  later  than  at 
the  eighth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  Office 
should  be  continued  beyond  December  31, 1953. 

Three  items  of  organization  and  function  pre- 
occupied the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly 
before  final  action  was  taken.  First,  identifica- 
tion of  the  persons  who  were  to  become  the  concern 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office;  second,  the 
election  of  the  High  Commissioner  by  the  General 
Assembly  or  his  appointment  by  the  Secretary- 
General;  and  third,  the  functions  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Office  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
material  assistance  to  refugees.  With  respect  to 
the  persons  who  were  to  become  the  concern  of 
the  High  Commissioner's  Office,  the  discussion  in 
the  first  instance  clarified  the  Assembly's  decision 
that  the  High  Commissioner  was  not  to  have  com- 
petence with  respect  to  internal  refugee  situations 
such  as  those  in  Pakistan,  India,  Greece,  and  China 
in  which  no  question  of  protection  of  refugees 
under  international  auspicies  arises.  These  in- 
ternal refugee  situations  have  been  treated  uni- 
laterally by  the  governments  most  immediately 
concerned  which,  although  burdened  with  heavy 
relief  responsibilities,  have  not  appealed  for  in- 
ternational assistance.  Otherwise,  the  persons  in- 
volved enjoy  the  complete  sympathy,  support,  and 
protection  of  their  home  governments  and  have 
a  normal  civil  status. 

Discussion  of  the  persons  who  are  to  become  the 
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concern  of  the  Office  also  centered  on  whether  the 
High  Commissioner  should  be  given  broad  discre- 
tion in  this  matter  or  whether  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  in  each  instance  decide  specifically  to 
what  categories  of  refugees  protection  was  to  be 
accorded.  The  provision  finally  included  in  the 
annex  of  the  resolution  adopted  is  as  follows : 

3.  Persons  falling  under  the  competence  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees  should  be,  for  the 
time  being,  refugees  and  displaced  persons  defined  in 
annex  I  of  the  constitution  of  the  Iro  and,  thereafter,  such 
persons  as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
determine,  including  any  persons  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  under  the  terms 
of  international  conventions  or  agreements  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Under  this  provision,  the  General  Assembly  is  to 
determine  for  which  categories  of  refugees  it  will 
accept  responsibility. 

The  differences  of  view  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  the  High  Commissioner 
were  finally  resolved  by  majority  decision  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  elect  him.  The  United 
States  delegation  opposed  this  decision  on  admin- 
istrative considerations.  Under  article  97  of  the 
Charter,  the  Secretary-General  is  declared  to  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Under  the  election  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner it  was  argued  that  the  Secretary-General 
would  tend  to  be  cut  off  from  the  work  of  the  High 
Commissioner  and  that  proper  integration  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretariat  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner would  not  be  achieved. 

The  question  of  whether  the  High  Commissioner 
should  administer  material  assistance  was  debated 
vigorously.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  period  of  large-scale  operations  on  behalf 
of  refugees  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  concluded  upon  the  termination 
of  the  Iro  and  that  thereafter  the  numbers  of 
refugees  requiring  assistance,  who  might  remain 
on  the  territory  of  any  single  country,  would  not 
constitute  a  burden  on  the  government  of  that 
country  of  such  proportions  as  to  require  continu- 
ing international  assistance  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  opponents  of  this  view,  chiefly  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  European  countries,  argued 
that  the  concluding  operations  of  the  Iro  would 
not  resolve  completely  the  problems  of  material 
assistance  presented  by  refugees  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  protection  and  material  assistance  were  so 
inextricably  bound  together  that  it  would  prove 
impracticable  to  establish  the  function  of  protec- 
tion solely  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  was  argued  further  that  although  no  appeal 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  international  funds 
for  assistance  was  envisaged  in  the  present  reso- 
lution, the  High  Commissioner  should  be  author- 
ized to  allocate  to  governmental  or  voluntary 
agencies  such  funds  as  he  might  receive  from  gov- 
ernments or  private  sources  for  material  assist- 
ance. 
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Those  who  opposed  such  authority,  chiefly  the 
United  States  delegation,  argued  that  the  High 
Commissioner  might  easily  become  the  center  of 
a  continuing  succession  of  appeals  for  funds  in 
situations  which  the  General  Assembly  might  not, 
after  consideration,  consider  its  legitimate  respon- 
sibility. 

These  conflicting  points  of  view  were  eventually 
satisfied  by  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the  as- 
sistance clause  of  the  resolution  that  the  High 
Commissioner  should  not  appeal  to  governments 
or  make  a  general  appeal  to  nongovernmental 
sources  for  funds  for  material  assistance  except 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  this  manner,  the  General  Assembly  will  decide 
in  each  situation  arising  whether  an  appeal  to 
governments  for  funds  is  justified  and  should  be 
made.  Inherent  in  such  a  decision  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  the  General  Assembly  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  refugees  requiring  assistance. 

Although  implicit  in  the  resolution  as  a  whole, 
a  specific  provision  was  included  in  the  final  text 
that  only  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Office 
were  to  be  included  in  the  general  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General  pre- 
sented an  estimate  to  the  Assembly  based  on  the 
discussion  on  the  resolution  that  such  administra- 
tive expenditures  for  the  calendar  year  1951 
would  approximate  $400,000.  He  was  requested 
in  the  resolution  to  prepare. in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  a  draft  budget  for  the  oper- 
ation in  1951  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office. 

In  a  similar  manner  Ecosoc  was  requested  at  its 
eleventh  session  to  prepare  a  draft  resolution  em- 
bodying provisions  for  the  functioning  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  Office  for  submission  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  consideration  at  its  fifth 
regular  session.  Ecosoc  was  also  requested  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  the  Council  may 
deem  appropriate  concerning  additional  categories 
of  refugees  and  stateless  persons  which  should  be 
covered  by  the  Office. 

The  annex  to  the  resolution  cited  various  func- 
tions by  which  the  protection  of  refugees  is  to  be 
insured  by  the  High  Commissioner,  such  as  (a) 
promoting  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  in- 
ternational conventions,  supervising  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  such  conventions  and 
proposing  any  necessary  amendments  thereto ;  (b) 
promoting  through  special  agreements  with  gov- 
ernments the  execution  of  any  methods  calculated 
to  improve  the  situation  of  refugees  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  refugees  requiring  protection;  (c) 
assisting  governments  and  private  organizations 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  voluntary  repatriation 


of  refugees  or  their  assimilation  within  new 
national  communities;  and  (d)  facilitating  the 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  voluntary  agencies 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  refugees. 

The  High  Commissioner  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  January  1, 1951,  and  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  deputy  high  commissioner  of  a  dif- 
ferent nationality  than  his  own  for  a  similar 
term.    He  will  have  a  small  staff  to  assist  him. 

The  resolution  adopted  also  provided  that  the 
High  Commissioner  might  appoint  representa- 
tives in  any  country,  recognizing  the  need  of  such 
representatives  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country. 


U.N.  Urges  Peaceful  Use  of 
Atomic  Energy 

U.N.  doc.  A/1134 

Resolution  adopted  Nov.  23,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1  (I)  of  24  January  1946, 
41  (I)  of  14  December  1946  and  191  (III)  of  4  November 
1948, 

Aware  that  atomic  energy,  if  used  for  peace,  will  lead  to 
the  increase  of  human  welfare,  but  if  used  for  war  may 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  civilization, 

Anxious  to  free  humanity  from  the  dangers  which  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  States  retain  under  their  indi- 
vidual control  the  development  and  operation  of  atomic 
energy  facilities, 

Convinced  that  an  international  co-operative  effort  can 
avoid  these  dangers  and  can  hasten  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples, 

1.  Urges  all  nations  to  join  in  such  a  co-operative  de- 
velopment and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends ; 

2.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  possible,  by  the  acceptance  of  effective 
international  control,  the  effective  prohibition  and  elimi- 
nation of  atomic  weapons ; 

3.  Requests  the  permanent  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  their  con- 
sultations, to  explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine  all 
concrete  suggestions  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  might  lead  to  an  agreement  securing  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  question,  and  to  keep 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly 
informed  of  their  progress ; 

4.  Recommends  that  all  nations,  in  the  use  of  their 
rights  of  sovereignty,  join  in  mutual  agreement  to  limit 
the  individual  exercise  of  those  rights  in  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  extent  required,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  considerations,  for  the  promotion  of  world  secu- 
rity and  peace,  and  recommends  that  all  nations  agree  to 
exercise  such  rights  jointly. 
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Propaganda:  A  Conscious  Weapon  of  Diplomacy 


by  George  V.  Allen 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 1 


The  American  public  is  largely  unaware  of  an 
important  change  which  has  been  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations. Every  major  foreign  office  in  the  world, 
including  the  Department  of  State,  is  doing  things 
today  which  it  would  have  considered  startling,  if 
not  improper,  even  10  years  ago. 

Until  recent  years,  international  relations  be- 
tween peoples  were  conducted  by  relatively  few 
officials  especially  selected  to  live  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  one  government  to  an- 
other. These  officials,  called  diplomats,  were 
forced  by  custom  and  precedent  to  deal  only  with 
an  equally  limited  group  of  officials  in  the  foreign 
office  of  the  receiving  country.  Although  diplo- 
mats were  permitted  to  establish  social  contacts 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  they  were 
not  expected  to  deal  on  political  matters  with  any- 
one except  the  foreign  office.  Although  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  restriction,  built  up  through  gen- 
erations of  experience,  has  been  totally  discarded 
today,  some  rather  surprising  new  methods  in  con- 
ducting foreign  relations  are  being  developed,  and 
one  wonders  where  the  trend  will  lead. 

Change  From  Traditional  Diplomacy 

In  January  of  1949,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  a  very  poor 
state.  The  Western  zones  of  Berlin  were  under 
strict  blockade,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
aided  by  the  Air  Force  of  Great  Britain,  had  to  fly 
in  supplies  for  2  million  people  through  the  storms 
of  winter.     At  the  same  time,   counterblockade 


1  An  address  delivered  at  Duke  University  at  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  10,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Allen  is  Ambassador  Designate  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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measures  which  had  been  imposed  against  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany  were  hurting  the  Soviets, 
and  the  propaganda  effect  on  Germany  and  all  of 
Europe  of  the  generally  unexpected  strength  and 
success  of  the  air  lift  was  beginning  to  run  steadily 
against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Stalin  wanted  to  get  off  the  hook.  He  had  im- 
posed the  blockade  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  we  would  be  forced  out  of  Berlin.  When  he 
did  not  succeed  by  January  1949,  he  was  ready  to 
talk.  Under  traditional  diplomacy,  he  should 
have  telegraphed  his  Ambassador  in  Washington 
to  approach  the  Department  of  State,  or  he  might 
have  called  to  the  Kremlin  our  Ambassador  in 
Moscow,  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  and  informed  him  in 
the  greatest  secrecy  that  he  believed  the  difficulties 
over  Berlin  could  be  solved.  Ambassador  Smith 
would  have  hurried  to  the  American  Embassy  and 
drafted  an  urgent  telegram  which  would  have  been 
sent  off  to  Washington  in  top  secret  code.  The 
next  morning  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have 
taken  it  to  the  White  House  and  laid  it  before  the 
President. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  methods  was  followed. 
Instead,  Stalin  sent  a  cable  to  an  American  news- 
paper correspondent  in  Paris,  answering  certain 
questions  the  correspondent  had  addressed  to  him 
and  which  he  found  it  convenient  to  answer. 
Stalin's  answers  added  up  to  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion that  his  government  was  ready  to  begin 
discussions. 

The  next  morning  Stalin's  message  was  in  the 
Department  and  on  President  Truman's  desk  at 
the  White  House,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  secret 
diplomatic  cable.  It  was  in  an  eight-column 
streamer  on  the  front  page  of  every  American 
newspaper  and  was  being  proclaimed  simultane- 
ously  by    every    radio   station    and   newspaper 
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throughout  the  world.  Secretary  Acheson  and 
President  Truman  got  the  message  all  right—at 
the  same  moment  as  everyone  else  among  2  billion 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  could  read  or  listen. 
The  method  Stalin  used  in  conducting  his  for- 
eign relations  in  this  instance  was  by  no  means 
unprecedented.  Woodrow  Wilson  proposed 
peace  terms  to  the  German  people  in  1918  through 
a  speech  to  Congress,  containing  the  famous  14 
points  or  conditions  under  which  we  would  end 
the  First  World  War.  He  could  have  proposed 
them  to  the  German  Government  through  Swiss 
or  other  neutral  diplomatic  sources.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  doubtless  addressed  messages  to 
Napoleon  through  the  press  of  his  day,  and  Cyrus 
the  Great  probably  started  bazaar  rumors  for  his 
purposes. 

Propaganda  Methods 

But,  for  better  or  worse,  propaganda  as  a  con- 
scious weapon  of  diplomacy  has  increased  tre- 
mendously during  recent  years.  The  technical 
development  of  mass  communications,  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  be  reached  almost 
simultaneously  by  press  or  radio  and  the  increased 
numbers  of  people  who  can  read  or  understand 
may  prove  to  have  made  this  new  tool  as  impor- 
tant to  diplomacy  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
was  to  military  science. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with  whether 
either  gunpowder  or  propaganda  have  benefited 
or  harmed  mankind.  I  merely  emphasize,  at  this 
point,  that  propaganda  on  an  immense  scale  is 
here  to  stay.  We  Americans  must  become  in- 
formed and  adept  in  its  use,  defensively  and  offen- 
sively, or  we  may  find  ourselves  as  archaic  as  the 
belted  knight  who  refused  to  take  gunpowder 
seriously  500  years  ago. 

Let  us  consider  another  example  of  the  use  of 
propaganda  in  modern  diplomacy.  Last  year,  a 
highly  significant  election  took  place  in  Italy. 
The  issue  was  whether  communism  would  con- 
tinue its  march  into  Western  Europe  or  whether 
democratic  forces  could  turn  the  tide.  Radio 
Moscow  and  all  the  agents  of  communism  out- 
side and  within  Italy  went  to  work  with  presses 
and  loud  speakers  to  convince  the  Italian  voters 
that  communism  offered  the  panacea  for  all  their 
woes.  The  United  States  and  other  democracies 
did  not  stand  idle. 

By  press,  motion  picture,  and  radio  we  tried  our 
level  best,  through  open  propaganda  methods,  to 
persuade  the  Italian  voter  that  democracy,  al- 
though offering  no  immediate  paradise,  was  a 
surer  method  of  progress.  The  Voice  of  America 
transmitted  short-wave  radio  programs  in  the 
Italian  language  every  day,  beamed  toward  the 
people  of  Italy,  extoling  the  advantages  of  democ- 
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racy.  Americans  of  Italian  origin  were  encour- 
aged to  write  to  their  relatives  in  Italy,  counseling 
them  to  vote  democratic.  We  arranged  for  Amer- 
ican newsreels,  showing  the  American  way  of  life 
and  American  aid  to  Italy,  to  be  shown  in  every 
Italian  theater  for  several  weeks  prior  to  election 
day. 

At  present,  the  State  Department  sends  out  pro- 
grams over  the  Voice  of  America  in  22  languages 
every  day,  beamed  to  almost  every  corner  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  we  still  write  diplomatic 
notes  to  foreign  governments,  but  we  also  try  our 
utmost  to  reach  directly  into  as  many  foreign 
homes  as  we  can  all  over  the  globe.  We  talk  di- 
rectly to  foreign  peoples  as  well  as  to  their  gov- 
ernments. And  every  other  major  power  is  doing 
the  same  thing. 

Our  information,  or  propaganda,  activity  is  by 
no  means  directed  solely  at  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  Department  now  maintains  85  in- 
formation libraries  in  the  leading  capitals  and  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  world.  These  li- 
braries that  contain  American  books  and  periodi- 
cals are  usually  not  located  in  our  Embassies  but  j 
in  separate  buildings  on  busy  streets  where  they 
will  attract  the  largest  numbers  of  individual 
foreigners. 

In  Mexico  City,  for  example,  our  famous  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin  Library  is  a  conspicuous  building, 
on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  We  en- 
courage every  Mexican  passerby  to  come  in  off  the. 
street  and  read  what  we  have  to  offer.  And  mind' 
you,  the  Mexican  Government  does  not  ask  us  to 
clear  with  it  what  we  show  the  Mexican  citizen. 
We  are  trying  hard  to  reach  Mexicans,  and  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Iranians,  and  Hottentots,  direct, 
without  having  to  channel  our  activities  through 
their  governments.  We  are  succeeding  in  this  ef- 
fort to  deal  more  and  more  directly  with  the  peo- 
ples themselves  of  other  nations. 

The  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  assurred  me  re- 
cently that  the  United  States  Information  Library 
in  Mexico  was  the  finest  activity  the  United  States 
could  possibly  carry  on  in  his  country.  So  we  are 
not  cramming  our  propaganda  down  their  throats. 

We  also  show  American  documentary  films 
abroad  and  sometimes  take  projectors  into  the 
mountain  valleys  of  Central  America,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  Ceylon  to  show  movies  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  attend  our  presentation.  We  demon- 
strate democracy  in  action  through  scenes  of 
American  life. 

All  this  activity  is  a  far  cry  from  the  few  short 
years  ago  when  diplomats  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  foreign  offices.  Some  observers  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  not  alone  the  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school,  are  still  shocked  by  this  new  activity. 
Some  think  the  government  is  in  a  field  that  should 
be  left  to  private  industry.  Others  feel  that  this 
direct  approach  constitutes  interference  by  one 
country  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  and 
will  come  to  no  good. 
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Potentials  of  Democratic  Approach 

After  2  years  of  experience  in  this  new  method 
of  conducting  foreign  relations,  I  have  reached 
a  few  general  conclusions.  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  the  United  States  continues  to  utilize  this 
new  method,  we  shall  be  left  at  the  post  by  other 
countries  which  are  becoming  skilled  in  the  use 
of  mass  media.  New  methods  in  government,  like 
new  discoveries  in  science,  can  be  used  for  good  or 
ill.  Direct  radio  contact  with  foreign  individuals 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  proclaim  falsehood 
as  well  as  truth.  But  the  potentialities  of  the  di- 
rect approach  are  very  great  in  both  directions, 
and  we  must  understand  and  perfect  the  techniques 
to  protect  and  advance  our  interests.  Further- 
more, I  see  no  need  for  the  United  States  to  be- 
come concerned  over  a  contest  in  the  mass  propa- 
gation of  ideas.  We  have  the  best  commodity, 
democracy,  to  sell,  and  we  are  ahead  of  the  world 
in  physical  facilities  and  know-how  in  mass  com- 
munications. Our  chief  problem  is  to  find  the 
proper  balance  between  government  and  private 
industry  in  the  field. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  moreover,  that  the  direct 
approach  in  diplomacy  will  prove,  on  balance,  to 
be  a  good  development.  It  is  the  very  opposite  to 
secret  diplomacy.  If  propaganda  is  deceptive,  the 
glare  of  world  publicity  will  generally  find  it  out. 
Lincoln's  confidence  in  the  people's  wisdom  is  still 
apt.  Moreover,  public  debate,  openly  and  hon- 
estly conducted,  is  not  interference,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

The  direct  approach,  where  there  is  no  censor- 
ship, is  the  democratic  approach.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  assists  friendly  foreign  governments 


in  presenting  their  case  direct  to  the  American 
people,  and  we  do  not  even  try  to  jam  unfriendly 
programs  off  the  air  waves. 

As  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  said  recently,. 
"If  Congress  made  it  illegal  for  people  in  this 
country  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts,  150  mil- 
lion Americans  would  be  listening  to  them  tomor- 
row, and  I'd  be  one  of  them."  As  long  as  in- 
formation is  free  in  this  country,  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  our  institutions.  No  dictator  ever 
existed  without  censorship  and  no  democracy  with 
it.  A  police  state  is  desperately  afraid  for  its 
citizens  to  read  and  hear  directly  what  foreign 
governments  have  to  say.  Hence  the  frantic  jam- 
ming of  the  Voice  of  America  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  eventually,  world  govern- 
ment of  some  sort  will  be  accomplished,  but  it  can 
be  brought  about  only  through  the  assistance  of 
the  direct  approach  to  peoples.  Propaganda, 
when  based  on  truth,  can  be  an  unequalled  force 
for  good. 

As  Dr.  Reinhold  Neibuhr  points  out,  the -peoples 
of  the  world  must  develop  a  much  greater  sense 
of  world  community  before  any  form  of  interna- 
tional political  structure  can  be  developed  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace.  To  develop  a  world 
community,  peoples  must  establish  more  direct 
contacts  with  each  other  across  international  boun- 
daries. Unesco,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  is  making 
significant  progress  in  this  direction. 

In  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  governments 
to  reach  foreign  peoples  direct,  we  may  be  wit- 
nessing an  important  movement  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  world  community.  At  any  rate,, 
the  American  Government  will  do  everything  it 
can  to  hasten  the  time  when  peoples  speak  directly 
to  peoples  in  a  thousand  tongues  calling  for  peace. 


VOA  Highlights  Differences 

Between  Soviet  International  and  Internal  Propaganda 

[Released  to  the  press  December  3] 


The  Voice  of  America  today  broadcast  to  Russia 
.the  recorded  voice  of  Andrei  Vyshinsky  to  correct 
'Pravda's  report  of  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister told  the  United  Nations  about  Soviet  atomic 
jdevelopments. 

The  Voice  recording  was  inserted  in  a  commen- 
tary exemplifying  differences  between  the  inter- 
national and  internal  propaganda  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  recording  was  an  excerpt  from  a 
•speech  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  to  the  Special  Political 
[committee  on  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  10.    It  said : 


"We  use  atomic  energy  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
economic  plans,  in  the  interests  of  our  economy. 
We  are  blasting  mountains,  we  are  changing  the 
flow  of  rivers,  we  are  irrigating  deserts,  we  are 
laying  ever  new  life  lines,  stamping  out  death  and 
decay  in  such  areas  in  which  the  human  foot  sel- 
dom treads." 

Moscow's  Pravda,  central  organ  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  reported  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
speech  in  its  issue  of  November  17  as  follows : 

"We  use  atomic  energy  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
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economic  plans.  We  will  set  atomic  energy  to  the 
performance  of  the  great  tasks  of  peaceful  recon- 
struction. We  want  to  apply  atomic  energy  to 
blasting  mountains,  changing  the  flow  of  rivers, 
irrigating  deserts,  laying  ever  new  life  lines  in 
such  areas  in  which  the  human  foot  seldom  treads." 

The  Voice  of  America  commentary  noted  the 
discrepancies  between  the  present  tense  used  by 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  the  future  tense  used  by 
Pravda  and  attributed  the  differences  to  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  speaking  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  consumption  while  the  Pravda 
article  was  directed  to  the  Russian  people. 

The  commentary  said  the  usual  practice  of 
printing  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  speeches  in  the  Soviet 
press  with  the  utmost  precision  was  not  followed 
in  this  instance — 

"since  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  especially  in  the 
regions  where  these  miracles  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  sin- 
gle person  who  would  believe  in  them." 

The  Voice  of  America  commentary  contrasted 
the  secrecy  surrounding  Soviet  atomic  develop- 
ments with  the  abundance  of  available  informa- 
tion concerning  what  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States  for  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  It  also  pointed  out  that  radio- 
active isotopes,  which  are  widely  used  in  medi- 
cines, have  been  sent  regularly  to  the  laboratories 
of  22  countries  for  the  last  2  years. 


VOA  To  Broadcast  in  Ukrainian 
and  Turkish  Languages 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 8  plans  for  the  inauguration,  beginning  De- 
cember 12,  of  30-minute  daily  broadcasts  by  the 
Voice  of  America  in  the  Ukrainian  language. 

The  program  will  consist  of  United  States  and 
world  news,  political  commentaries,  and  features 
about  American  life.  It  will  supplement  the  pres- 
ent broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Russian  language  which  began 
in  February  of  1947. 

The  new  program  will  be  broadcast  in  the  East- 
ern Ukrainian  dialect  and  will  be  directed  to  the 
Ukraine.  It  will  be  broadcast  from  1 :  30  to  2  p.m., 
e.s.t.  (9 :  30  to  10  p.m.  local  listening  time) .  The 
new  program  will  be  carried  by  16  short-wave 
transmitters  in  the  United  States  and  will  be  re- 
layed by  four  short-wave  transmitters  which  the 
Voice  of  America  leases  from  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  and  by  three  short-wave  and 
one  medium-wave  transmitters  at  the  American 
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relay  base  in  Munich.  The  program  also  will  be 
rebroadcast  daily  on  medium  wave  from  Munich 
at  a  later  time. 

The  new  broadcast  series  will  increase  to  21  the 
languages  utilized  by  the  Department  of  State's 
International  Broadcasting  Division  in  its  world- 
wide radio  service. 

On  December  9,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced the  inauguration  of  a  daily  Turkish 
language  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  America, 
effective  Monday,  December  19.  This  will  bring 
the  languages  in  which  the  Voice  broadcasts  to  a 
total  of  22. 

The  initial  broadcast  will  include  a  message 
from  President  Truman  and  a  recorded  statement 
in  Turkish  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Feridun  C.  Erkin.  It  will  also 
contain  statements  by  Ambassador  George  V. 
Allen,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  and  Edwin  C  Wilson,  former, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  in  their  own, 
voices,  followed  by  Turkish  translations. 

According  to  Foy  D.  Kohler,  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment's International  Broadcasting  Division, 
the  daily  30-minute  Turkish  program  will  include 
news,  commentaries,  music  and  features  about  the, 
United  States  and  Turkish-American  relations. 
It  will  be  broadcast  from  12: 15  to  12:45  p.  m. 
e.s.t.  (7 :  15  to  7 :  45  p.  m.  Turkish  time)  by  four 
short-wave  transmitters  in  the  United  States  and 
relayed  by  one  transmitter  at  the  American  relay 
base  in  Munich  and  by  three  transmitters  leased 
by  the  Voice  of  America  from  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

Turkish  will  become  the  second  language  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Voice  of  America  in  its  broadcasts 
to  the  Near  East,  Persian  programs  having  been 
inaugurated  last  March  21. 


U.S.  Knows  of  No  Uranium  Shipped 
to  Soviets  Under  Lend-Lease 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

The  Department  of  State  was  not  involved  in 
the  alleged  shipments  of  uranium  or  uranium  com 
pounds  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  since  the  actual  operation 
of  lend-lease  were  not  within  the  Department' 
jurisdiction  before  it  absorbed  the  remnants  and 
the  files  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
which  included  lend-lease,  in  the  fall  of  1945. 

A  thorough  search  of  these  files  reveals  variou 
Soviet  requests  for  uranium  and  uranium  com 
pounds,  as  well  as  for  heavy  water.  These  file, 
also  reveal  that  in  March  1943,  two  export  licenses 
were  granted,  one  for  200  pounds  of  urano-uranic 
oxide  and  220  pounds  of  uranium  nitrate  and  tht 
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other  for  500  pounds  of  urano-uranic  oxide  and 
500  pounds  of  uranium  nitrate.  In  April  1943,  an 
export  license  for  25  pounds  of  uranium  metal  and 
in  November  1943,  for  1,000  grams  of  heavy  water 
were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
which  at  that  time  was  responsible  for  licensing 
United  States  exports. 

The  lend-lease  records  now  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment show  that  none  of  these  export  licenses  were 
permitted  without  approval  of  the  Manhattan  En- 
gineering District. 

These  records  give  no  indication  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  shipments  were  actually  made. 

This  information  was  given  in  the  summer  of 
1948  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  also  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  same  information  has  been  made 
available  to  the  FBI. 

The  Department  has  no  knowledge  that  any 
Departmental  documents,  secret  or  otherwise,  were 
made  available  to  the  Soviet  Government  without 
proper  authorization,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Jordan. 


U.S.  Protests  Chinese  Attack 
on  American  Vessel 

[Released  to  the  press  December  8] 

Text  of  note  delivered  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  China,  George  Teh,  at  Hong  Kong, 
December  2,  WJfl,  by  Charge  oV  Affaires  of  the 
United  States,  Robert  C.  Strong,  on  instruction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has 
the  honor  to  express  the  serious  concern  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  regard  to  the 
attack  made  on  the  American  flagship  Sir  John 
Franklin,  by  a  Chinese  naval  vessel  on  November 
28  in  the  Yangtze  River  approaches. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States 
Government,  as  reported  by  the  master  of  the 
Sir  John  Franklin,  that  in  reply  to  Chinese  naval 
vessel's  signal  to  stop  the  master  signalled  as, 
follows : 

"Unable  to  anchor  here  due  to  deep  draft. 
Please  board  me  underway  or  accompany  me  to 
deep  water  at  Foo  Ching  Buoy." 

The  master  of  the  Sir  John  Franklin  reported 
that  without  making  any  further  signal  the 
Chinese  naval  vessel  opened  fire,  whereupon  the 
master  decided  to  proceed  immediately  at  full 
speed  since  to  have  anchored  as  instructed  would 


have  resulted  in  the  ship's  going  aground  at  low 
tide.  Shortly  thereafter  a  second  Chinese  naval 
vessel,  which  was  anchored  nearby,  weighed 
anchor,  and  pursued  the  Sir  John  Franklin  main- 
taining an  almost  continuous  barrage  of  fire.  In 
his  statement,  the  master  said  that  the  Sir  John 
Franklin  sustained  damage  from  several  3-inch 
shells  and  numerous  rounds  of  40mm  shells ;  that 
one  shell,  apparently  aimed  at  the  bridge,  struck 
an  object  from  which  it  ricocheted  into  an  officer's 
vacant  quarters  and  there  exploded.  The  master 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  this  shell  would  have 
killed  or  injured  everyone  on  the  bridge  had  it  not 
been  deflected.  Some  time  later  having  reached 
sufficiently  deep  water,  the  master  stated,  the  Sir 
John  Franklin's  engines  were  stopped  at  a  point 
approximately  13  miles  from  Kiutoan  Spit  Buoy 
and  preparations  were  made  to  anchor.  The  pur- 
suing naval  vessel  was  so  informed  by  signals  but 
made  no  reply  and  continued  firing.  The  master 
of  the  Sir  John  Franklin,  therefore,  again  ordered 
his  vessel  to  proceed  at  full  speed. 

As  the  Chinese  Government  was  informed  by 
the  Embassy's  note  of  June  29,  1949,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  and  maintenance  of  an 
effective  blockade  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  admit  to  the  legality  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  Government  in  declaring  certain 
Chinese  ports  and  territorial  waters  adjacent 
thereto,  not  actually  under  control  of  the  Chinese 
Government  closed  to  foreign  vessels.  The  action 
of  the  Chinese  naval  vessel  in  indiscriminately 
and  wantonly  firing  on  an  American  flagship  and 
thus  endangering  American  lives  was  unjustifiable 
and  contrary  to  the  law  and  practice  of  nations. 
Accordingly  the  United  States  Government  holds 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  fully  re- 
sponsible for  any  losses  sustained  by  American 
nationals  as  a  result  of  these  reckless  acts. 

Further,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  constrained  to  point  out  to  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  the  seriousness  with  which  it 
views  this  attack  upon  American  life  and  property. 
It  is  therefore  requested  that  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  immediately  issue  such 
orders  as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
future  incident  of  this  nature. 

The  Ministry's  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 


Haiti  Inaugurates  Bicentennial; 
Names  Street  for  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  December  8] 

Various  official  ceremonies  are  being  held  today 
at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  to  inaugurate  the  Bi- 
centennial Exposition  commemorating  the  found- 
ing of  that  city.  The  President  of  Haiti,  Dumar- 
sais  Estime,  is  presiding  with  ranking  Haitian 
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Government  officials  present,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  including  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  William  E.  DeCourcy. 
President  Estime  has  named  the  principal 
boulevard  of  the  Exposition  grounds  "Boulevard 
Harry  S.  Truman,"  and  President  Truman  has 
sent  the  following  message  to  President  Estime, 
to  be  read  and  delivered  by  Ambassador  DeCourcy 
during  ceremonies  at  3 :  30  p.  m.  inaugurating  the 
Boulevard : 

Mr.  President  :  I  felicitate  Your  Excellency  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  you  the  Haitian  people,  upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  Exposition  which  commemorates 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince.  On  an  occasion 
so  auspicious,  Haiti  can  well  look  back  with  pride 
upon  two  centuries  of  history  during  which  she 
won  and  has  retained  her  independence  as  the 
second  oldest  republic  of  this  hemisphere.  While 
our  country  by  some  years  antedates  yours  as  an 
independent  State,  Port-au-Prince  was  a  rich  and 
well-known  city  a  half-century  before  our  own 
capital  was  built  at  Washington.  In  recalling 
these  facts,  Your  Excellency,  we  recall  likewise 
the  many  generous  proofs  throughout  the  years 
of  Haitian  solidarity  with  those  democratic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  are  established  the  Constitu- 
tions of  all  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  the  eighteenth  century,  Haitian 
volunteers  fought  side  by  side  with  our  revolu- 
tionary forebears  at  Yorktown  and  at  Savannah. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  assistance  was  given  to 
General  Bolivar  by  President  Petion  in  the  free- 
ing of  northern  South  America.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  Haiti  has  steadfastly  supported  the  de- 
mocracies during  two  World  Wars.  At  interna- 
tional council  tables  Haiti  speaks  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  concord  among  nations.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  mindful  of  the  long- 
established  and  cordial  cooperation  between  our 
peoples,  desire  for  this  capital  city  of  your  country 
many  additional  centuries  of  ever  more  rewarding 
life.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  honor  you  have  shown  me,  which 
I  accept  as  a  symbol  of  the  friendly  feeling  which 
the  people  of  Haiti  have  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Haiti's  Bicentennial  Exposition  has  enjoyed  in- 
ternational interest  and  support  from  the  outset. 
Various  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
will  be  represented  at  the  Exposition  with  pavil- 
ions and  exhibits.  Participation  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  According  to  present  plans, 
February  12,  1950,  is  the  date  set  by  the  Haitian 
Government  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  inter- 
national exhibits,  including  the  United  States  pa- 
vilion. 
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Tariff  Concessions  With  Haiti 
To  Come  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

The  tariff  concessions  negotiated  at  Annecy, 
France,  last  summer  between  the  United  States  and 
Haiti  will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1950. 
Haiti  is  the  first  country,  among  the  10  new  coun- 
tries acceding  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  which  has  taken  the  necessary  action 
regarding  the  Annecy  negotiations  so  that  the 
concessions  negotiated  between  it  and  the  United 
States  can  become  effective.  The  procedure  for 
giving  effect  in  the  United  States  to  the  concessions 
made  by  this  government  to  Haiti  is  by  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  in  accordance  with  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  under  which  the  United  States 
carried  on  its  tariff  negotiations  at  Annecy. 

The  principal  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  at  Annecy  in  the  negotiations  with  Haiti 
were  duty  reductions  on  vetivert  oil,  mahogany 
household  wares,  and  footwear  with  upper  vege- 
table fiber  and  soles  of  other  material  than  rubber 
or  leather.  Existing  rates  of  duty  on  alpargatas 
(rope-soled  sandals)  and  on  certain  braided  arti- 
cles were  bound,  as  was  the  duty-free  status  of 
lemongrass  oil. 

United  States  imports  from  Haiti  in  1948  were 
valued  at  19  million  dollars  of  which  approxi- 
mately 3  million  dollars  represented  products  sub- 
ject to  duty  and  almost  16  million  dollars  duty- 
free. Haiti  is  the  chief  supplier  of  relatively  few 
products  to  the  United  States.  Consequently,  the 
total  value  in  1948  of  products  imported  from 
Haiti  into  the  United  States  on  which  concessions 
were  initially  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with 
Haiti  amounted  to  only  $1,875,000,  or  about  10 
percent  of  total  United  States  imports  from  Haiti 
in  that  year.  However,  Haiti  is  a  secondary  or  im- 
portant supplier  of  a  number  of  products  on  which 
the  United  States  has  granted  concessions  to  other 
countries,  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  at 
Geneva  or  Annecy,  and  benefits  by  reductions  in 
duties  and  duty-free  bindings  made  to  these  other 
countries  on  products  which  accounted  for  over 
70  percent  of  the  total  United  States  imports  from 
Haiti  in  1948. 

The  principal  concessions  granted  by  Haiti  in 
negotiation  with  the  United  States  were  bindings 
against  increase  of  the  moderate  duties  on  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  products  including  various 
meats  and  meat  products,  oat  cereals,  various 
fruits,  dairy  products,  and  certified  seed  potatoes. 
The  duties  on  a  number  of  machinery  items  were 
entirely  eliminated  and  other  types  of  machinery 
already  free  of  duty  were  bound  duty-free.  Exist- 
ing duty  rates  on  still  other  types  were  bound 
against  increase.  Kates  on  automobiles  valued  at 
less  than  $1,800  c.i.f.  Haiti  and  on  parts  were 
bound.  There  were  other  reductions  and  bindings 
on  a  variety  of  metals  and  metal  manufactures, 
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medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and 
other  products. 

The  value  in  1947  of  products  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Haiti  on  which  concessions  were 
initially  negotiated  by  Haiti  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $3,769,000  or  15  percent  of 
total  United  States  exports  to  Haiti  in  that  year. 
In  addition,  concessions  granted  by  Haiti  to  other 
countries  will,  when  put  into  force,  benefit  some 
$1,800,000  worth  of  United  States  exports  on  the 
basis  of  1947  statistics.  Total  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Haiti  amounted  to  $25,214,000  in  1947. 

The  three  steps  necessary  for  bringing  into  force 
the  concessions  negotiated  at  Annecy  are:  (1) 
Agreement  by  two-thirds  of  the  present  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  accession  of  each  individual  ac- 
ceding government.  Such  consent  has  now  been 
given  by  22  out  of  the  23  contracting  parties  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  (2)  Acceptance  of  the 
Annecy  agreement,  and  action  accepting  certain 
subsidiary  documents  modifying  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  by  individual 
acceding  governments.  As  of  December  6  this  had 
been  done  only  by  Haiti.  (3)  Notification  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  by  exist- 
ing contracting  parties  of  their  readiness  to  apply 
the  concessions  which  they  negotiated  at  Annecy. 
As  of  December  6  this  notification  had  been  given 
only  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Concessions  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  other  acceding  governments  will,  in 
general,  be  given  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  taking  of  the  requisite  action  by  the  other 
acceding  governments.  Under  the  protocol  the 
remaining  acceding  countries  have  until  April  30, 
1950,  to  take  such  action. 


Supplementary  Trade  Agreement 
Proclamation  With  Cuba 

The  President,  on  November  30, 1949,  issued  a 

|  proclamation  supplementing  the  Presidential 
proclamations  of  December  16,  1947  and  January 

I  1,  1948,  carrying  out  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  contemporaneous  exclu- 
sive  trade   agreement   with    Cuba,    respectively, 

1  which  were  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1947. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  No- 
vember 30  is  to  make  a  few  relatively  unimportant 
upward  adjustments  in  tariff  rates  on  products 
listed  below  which  were  not  made  when  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  and  the  exclusive  trade  agreement 
entered  into  force.  These  adjustments  were  not 
carried  out  then  because  of  the  provision  in  sec- 

|  tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act,  as  amended,  which  con- 


tained a  limitation  on  the  President's  authority 
preventing  him  from  increasing  rates  of  duty  on 
Cuban  products  by  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
rates  applicable  thereto  on  January  1,  1945.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1949  modified  this 
limitation. 

The  increases  in  rates  apply  principally  to  prod- 
ucts, if  any,  imported  from  Cuba  and  result  from 
the  provision  in  the  exclusive  agreement  with 
Cuba  that,  in  the  case  of  products  which  were  not 
described  in  either  part  I  or  part  II  of  schedule 
XX  of  the  General  Agreement  (the  schedule  of 
United  States  concessions)  and  which  were  not 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1937, 1939, 1944,  and  1945,  the  margin 
of  tariff  preference  accorded  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  would  be  eliminated  and  the  rates  of  duty 
applicable  to  any  such  products  imported  from 
Cuba  would  be  the  same  as  the  most-favored-na- 
tion rates  that  are  applicable  to  imports  from 
other  countries.1  The  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1949  contains  additional  authority  per- 
mitting the  President  to  proclaim  rates  applicable 
to  Cuban  products  as  high  as  the  rates  applicable 
to  products  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  proclamation  also,  in  a  few  cases,  estab- 
lishes higher  most-favored-nation  rates  for  some 
of  the  products  involved,  which  could  not  have 
been  proclaimed  previously  without  increasing  the 
margins  of  preference  applicable  to  like  Cuban 
products  since  the  rates  on  such  Cuban  products 
could  not  be  similarly  increased.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement,  margins  of  pref- 
erence may  not  be  increased.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  products  had  been 
reduced  in  bilateral  trade  agreements  which  were 
suspended  at  the  time  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
General  Agreement,  but  the  products  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Agreement  and  would  there- 
fore have  previously  reverted  to  the  pertinent 
statutory  rate  except  for  the  limitation  upon  the 
increase  of  rates  on  Cuban  products  referred  to 
above  which  has  now  been  removed. 

In  the  case  of  only  one  of  the  products  on  which 
rates  applicable  to  Cuba  are  increased,  item  1544, 
rosaries,  etc.,  were  there  imports  from  Cuba  in  any 
of  the  four  years  mentioned  above.  Therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  supplemen- 
tary agreement  with  Cuba  the  margin  of  pref- 
erence is  not  removed  in  the  case  of  the  products 
in  item  1544  but  continues  subject  to  certain  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  that  agreement. 

All  these  modifications  in  rates  of  duty  become 
effective  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  proclamation,  that  is  on  December  30,  1949. 

In  addition,  the  proclamation  contains  a  cor- 
rection of  an  earlier  proclamation  in  the  case  of 
tariff  paragraph  708  a  (condensed  and  evaporated 
milk). 

1  For  a  list  of  products  affected  by  increases,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  943  of  Dec.  2,  1949,  and  for 
text  of  proclamation  2865,  see  14  Fed.  Reg.  7303. 
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North  Atlantic  Defense 
Committee  Communique 

[Released  to  the  press  in  Paris  December  1] 

The  North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee  com- 
posed of : 

Belgium:  Albert  Deveze,  Minister  of  Defense 

Canada :  Brooke  Claxton,  Minister  of  National  Defense 

Denmark:  Rasmus  Hansen,   Minister  of  Defense 

Prance :  Ren6  Pleven,  Minister  of  Defense 

Iceland :  Kristjan  Albertson,  Charge'  d' Affaires,  Paris 

Italy :  Randolfo  Pacciardi,  Minister  of  Defense 

Luxembourg:  Joseph  Bech,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Netherlands:  Willem  Fredrik  Schokking,  War  and  Navy 

Minister 
Norway:  Jens  Christian  Hauge,  Minister  of  Defense 
Portugal :  Fernando  dos  Santos  Costa,  War  Minister 
United  Kingdom :  A.  V.  Alexander,  M.P.,  P.C.,  C.H.,  Min- 
ister of  Defense 
United  States  of  America :  Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
Defense  met  today,  December  1, 1949,  at  the  Ministere 
de  la  Marine  in  Paris 

This  was  their  second  meeting  since  the  creation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  of 
September  17,  1949.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Washington  on  October  5,  1949.  Louis  John- 
son, United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  is  present 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  Defense  Com- 
mittee met  to  consider  matters  brought  before  it 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Committee  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Military  Production  and  Sup- 
ply Board. 

The  Defense  Committee  arrived  at  unanimous 
agreement  on  and  gave  full  approval  to  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

A.  Strategic  concept  for  the  integrated  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

B.  Provision  of  a  production  and  supply  of 
armaments  and  equipment. 

C.  Coordination  of  planning  between  the  va- 
rious regional  groups. 

D.  The  progress  of  defense  planning  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization. 

The  Military  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  met  in  Paris  on  No- 
vember 29,  1949,  in  conjunction  with  the  Defense 
Committee.  Since  their  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  6, 1949,  the  Military  Committee 
and  its  standing  group  have  devoted  themselves 
to  preparing  a  strategic  concept  for  the  integrated 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  em- 
bodied in  article  3  of  the  treaty.     The  objective  is 


adequate  military  strength  accompanied  by  econ- 
omy of  resources  and  manpower.  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  Military  Committee  were : 

Belgium:  Gen.  Etienne  Baele,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

Canada  :  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Foulkes,  Chairman,  Canadian 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

Denmark:  Maj.  Gen.  E.  M0eller,  Chief  of  Danish  Army 
Staff 

France  :  Gen.  d'Armee  Aerienne  Charles  Lecheres,  Chair- 
man Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee 

Italy:  Gen.  Eflsio  Marras,  Chief  of  General  Staff,  Army 

Luxembourg:  Col.  Aloyse  Jacoby,  Chief  of  Staff,  Luxem- 
bourg Armed  Forces 

Netherlands  :  Gen.  Hendrik  Kruls,  Chairman,  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Committee 

Noewat  :  Lt.  Gen.  Bjarne  0en,  Commander-in-Chief,  Nor- 
wegian Air  Force 

Portugal:  Rear  Admiral  Oliveira  Pinto,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Navy 

United  Kingdom  :  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fraser  of 
North  Cape,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  B.  E.,  First  Sea  Lord  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Staff 

United  States  of  America  :  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chair- 
man, United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  North  Atlantic  Military  Production  and 
Supply  Board,  Chairman  N.  E.  Halaby,  Office  of 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Defense,  at  its  first 
meeting  in  London,  November  1-2, 1949,  provided 
a  program  for  the  production  and  supply  of  arma- 
ments and  equipment  for  considerations  by  the 
Defense  Committee.  The  concept  provides  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  coordinated  production 
and  supply  to  implement  agreed  military  plans. 

The  meetings  of  both  the  Military  and  Defense 
Committees  concluded  the  essential  tasks  of  or- 
ganization and  formulation  of  agreed  objectives 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  defense  provisions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  principles  agreed  here  will  constitute  the 
basis  for  further  effective  efforts  by  the  parties, 
individually  and  collectively,  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  common  defense.  These  efforts  are  with 
peaceful  intent ;  they  are  not  directed  against  any 
nation  or  any  people,  but  the  parties  are  deter- 
mined that  their  civilization  and  institutions  shall 
be  safeguarded. 

The  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  among 
the  treaty  nations  has  permitted  the  quick  and 
effective  realization  of  an  organization  to  provide 
for  their  defense.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  demonstrate 
that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  are  determined  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area  against  aggression.  The  meeting  has 
reenforced  the  conviction  of  the  parties  that  their 
cooperation  for  common  defense  has  contributed, 
and  will  continue  to  contribute,  toward  helping 
achieve  the  primary  purpose  of  the  unity  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 
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U.S.  and  Canada  To  Negotiate 
for  Niagara  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  today  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  expect  shortly  to 
commence  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  concern- 
ing diversions  of  water  from  the  Niagara  River 
for  power  purposes  and  preservation  of  its  scenic 
effects.  Upon  agreement  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  a  Department  of  State  proposal  to  ne- 
gotiate this  treaty,  exploratory  discussions  of  offi- 
cials of  both  countries  were  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Washington  beginning  December  8  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  subsequent  formal  negotiations. 

The  United  States  group  participating  in  these 
informal  talks  will  be  headed  by  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
the  Department's  Legal  Adviser,  and  will  include 
E.  R.  de  Luccia,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Power 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Col.  W.  E. 
Potter,  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Civil  Works,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Gerald  V. 
Cruise,  Trustee  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Edwin 
S.  Bundy,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Company,  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  United  States  officials. 
The  Canadian  group  will  be  headed  by  W.  D. 
Matthews,  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Embassy 
here,  and  will  include  K.  A.  Burbridge,  Acting 
Chief  of  Legal  Division,  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  N.  Marr,  Acting  Controller  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  Dominion  Water  and  Power  Bureau, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  G.  A.  Lind- 
say, Engineer  in  Charge,  Department  of  Trans- 
port, R.  Saunders,  Chairman,  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission,  and  C.  Daly,  Minister  of 
Labor,  Ontario  Province. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  permitted 
certain  diversions  of  water  from  the  Niagara 
River  for  power  purposes  and  steadily  increasing 
demands  for  power,  during  and  since  the  war, 
wrought  about  several  additional  temporary  di- 
versions of  water  from  the  river.  Recent  studies 
ndicate  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  review  the 
satire  question  of  the  amount  of  water  which  may 
)e  diverted  from  the  river  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power  and  the  division  between  the  two 
;  countries  of  the  water  thus  diverted.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  treaty  will  be  to  establish 
i  mutually  agreeable  formula  which  will  protect 
i  he  natural  beauties  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Rapids 
and  also  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  water 
available  for  power  development. 

The  experts  will  have  before  them  the  recently 
inibhshed  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  of  the 
federal  Power  Commission,  prepared  under  the 
jurection  of  E.  Robert  de  Luccia,  Chief  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Power,  entitled  Possibilities  for  Re- 
development of  Niagara  Falls  for  Power.  This 
report  discusses  the  possibilities  of  increased 
power  development  of  the  Niagara  River  in  con- 
nection with  the  preservation  of  the  scenic  spec- 
tacle. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Consult  on 
Suspending  Colonial  Airline  License 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  was  today  requested  and 
in  turn  agreed  to  enter  into  consultation  concern- 
ing the  apparent  differences  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  which  became  effective  on  June  4, 1949. 

The  request  for  consultation  was  occasioned  by 
action  of  the  Air  Transport  Board  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  issuing  a  show-cause  order, 
on  December  1,  to  Colonial  Airlines,  Inc.,  alleging 
that  Colonial  has  by  its  acts  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  prevented  the  granting  of  operating 
authority  to  Trans-Canada  Airlines  to  enable  it  to 
exercise  privileges  on  the  route  from  Montreal  to 
New  York. 

In  a  note  handed  to  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  of  Canada  by  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor it  was  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  believe  that  any  provision 
of  the  air  agreement  contemplates  suspension  of 
a  license  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Air  Trans- 
port Board's  order.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
hearings  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on 
the  application  by  Trans-Canada  have  not  yet  been 
completed  and  that  Trans-Canada  will  not  possess 
a  right  to  operate  the  New  York-Montreal  route 
until  it  has  received  a  foreign  air-carrier  permit 
under  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  for  in  article  3  of  the 
agreement. 

The  order  of  the  Canadian  Air  Transport  Board 
indicated  that  it  was  based  in  part  at  least  upon 
the  fact  that  Colonial  Airlines  has  brought  suit 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  This  govern- 
ment, in  its  note,  pointed  out  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  Colonial  Airlines,  in  bringing  an 
action  before  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment and  the  constitutionality  of  certain  sections 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
is  exercising  a  right  which  it  has  under  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
should  not  be  challenged. 

It  is  expected  that  the  consultation  will  be  ini- 
tiated in  Ottawa  prior  to  December  12,  the  date 
set  for  the  hearing  on  the  Air  Transport  Board's 
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show-cause  order.  In  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  Government  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  may  find  it  possible, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  this  consultation,  to 
avoid  taking  action  to  suspend  the  license  of 
Colonial  Airlines,  inasmuch  as  this  government 
believes  such  action  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


Italian  Awards  for  Outstanding  Films 

The  Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cine- 
matographic Art  was  held  at  Venice,  August  17- 
September  1,  1949.  The  Exhibition,  an  annual 
event  under  the  patronage  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, is  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public 
acknowledgement  to  those  films  which  testify  to  a 
o-enuine  effort  toward  progress  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture field  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  between  nations. 

In  addition  to  official  representatives  from  19 
countries,  a  number  of  celebrities  of  film  industries 
the  world  over  attended  the  Tenth  Exhibition. 
The  United  States  Government  was  represented  by 
Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  Chief  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sixteen  United  States  Government  films  were 
shown  for  competition  at  Venice,  and  of  these, 
seven  won  awards.  The  seven  films  were  produced, 
respectively,  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Interior,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  special  prizes  won  by  the 
United  States  Government  films,  two  American 
motion  pictures,  The  Quiet  One  and  The  Snake 
Pit,  won  two  of  three  international  first  prize  gold 
medals.  Joseph  Cotten  and  Olivia  De  Haviland 
won  the  international  prizes  for  the  best  male  and 
female  acting. 

On  November  21,  1949,  at  a  ceremony  at  the 
Department  of  State,  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  which  pro- 
duced the  prize-winning  films  received  awards  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Departments  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Italian  Government.  Howland 
Sargeant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 

Representing  the  Italian  Government  at  the 
ceremony  were  the  following  members  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Italy  at  Washington:  Mario  Luciolli, 
counselor  of  Embassy ;  Capt.  Franco  Baslini,  naval 
attache  Lt.  Col.  Umberto  De  Martino,  military  at- 
tache; and  Emilio  Bettini,  secretary  of  Embassy. 
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The  Government  films  awarded  prizes  were  as 
follows:  first  prize  silver  medals — Surgical  Ap- 
proaches to  the  Scapulohumeral  Joint,  produced 
by  the  Veterans  Administration;  Itfs  the  Maine 
Sardine,  produced  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Root  Canal 
Therapy  (Endodontia) ,  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  and  Cancer,  the  Problem)  of 
Early  Diagnosis,  produced  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society;  honorable  mention — California  and  Its 
Natural  Resources,  produced  by  the  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  (Periodontia) ,  produced  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  and  Inside  the  Cell,  pro- 
duced by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  representative  of  the  Embassy  of  Canada  at 
Washington  accepted  an  award  for  the  motion 
picture  The  Loon's  Necklace  on  behalf  of  the 
Crawley  Films  of  Ottawa,  which  oroduop.rl  the: 
film. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Marcus  J.  Gordon  as  Chief,  Division  of  Organization, 
effective  November  15, 1949. 

Howard  K.  Travers  as  Director,  Foreign  Service  In- 
spection Corps,  effective  November  15,  1949.  This  title  is 
a  change  in  name  from  "Chief,  Foreign  Service  Inspection 
Corps." 
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Jacobs  and  Bohlen  Handle  tiflDA  Affairs 
in  Italy  and  France 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  December  6  the< 
appointment  of  Joseph  E.  Jacobs,  until  recently  Ambassa- 
dor to  Czechoslovakia,  as  special  assistant  for  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Affairs  (MDA)  to  the  Ambassador 
in  Rome.  Ambassador  Jacobs  recently  returned  from 
Praha  and  will  proceed  shortly  to  Rome  to  take  up  his 
duties.  . 

Robert  B.  Eichholz  of  Washington,  D.C.,  consultant 
and  special  assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser  in  the  Depart- 
ment since  1947,  has  been  assigned  as  Deputy  to  Am- 
bassador Jacobs. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen  of  Clayton,  New  York,  a  career  mims^ 
ter  of  the  Foreign  Service  at  the  Embassy  in  Paris  and 
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formerly  counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  been 
attending  to  the  preliminary  details  of  the  MDA  or- 
ganization in  France  under  the  direction  of  Ambassador 
David  K.  B.  Bruce  and  will  continue  in  charge  of  MDA 
affairs  for  the  Ambassador.  Mr.  Bohlen  was  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  before  serving  as 
counselor. 


John  F.  Melby,  a  foreign  service  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Philippine  and  Southeast  Asian  Affairs, 
is  representing  the  Director  for  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program;  and  Lt.  Col.  R.  H. 
Lawson  and  Lt.  Col.  R.  M.  Craig  are  representing 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


Shepard  Stone  Appointed 
Information  Consultant  in  Germany 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  November  3  the 
appointment  of  Shepard  Stone  as  special  consultant  on 
information  and  cultural  affairs  in  Germany  where  he  will 
serve  as  acting  deputy  to  Ralph  Nicholson,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  in  Germany. 


Representatives  of  U.  S.  Missions 
in  Africa  To  Confer 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

Representatives  of  certain  United  States  diplo- 
matic and  consular  missions  in  Africa  will  meet 
in  a  conference  scheduled  for  January  9  at 
-Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

This  conference  is  being  held  in  pursuance  of 
the  Department's  policy  of  holding  periodic  re- 
gional conferences  of  officers  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  State  and  other  interested 
American  agencies. 

United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
stationed  at  Monrovia,  Liberia ;  Accra,  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa ;  Lagos,  Nigeria ;  Leopoldville,  Bel- 
gian Congo;  Elisabethville,  Belgian  Congo; 
Luanda,  Angola ;  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South 
Africa;  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa;  Lou- 
rengo  Marques,  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East 
Africa ;  Tananarive,  Madagascar;  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika,  East  Africa;  Mombasa,  Kenya; 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  will 
ittend.  The  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments and  the  ECA  will  also  be  represented. 


J>  S.  and  Philippines  Discuss 
>efense  Program 

\Released  to  the  press  December  3] 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
[he  Department  of  Defense  arrived  in  Manila  on 
! November  30,  1949,  for  preliminary  discussions 

vi th  representatives  of  the  Philippines  relating  to 
u  proposed  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 
I  Exploratory  and  informal  talks  will  continue 
i  or  about  1  week  on  specific  military  equipment 

•equirements  of  the  Philippines. 
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retary of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  third  meeting  of  the  Wool 
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tlement of  refugees,  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Per- 
S,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Warren  ^asUJ  representative 
to  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Council  of  IRO  and  to  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Ieo. 
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Angus  Ward  Summarizes  Mukden  Experiences 


[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 


The  following  telegram  has  been  received  from 
Consul  General  Angus  Ward  aboard  the  S.  S. 
Lakeland  Victory: 

On  November  20,  a  year  ago,  without  warning 
Chinese  Communist  Party  soldiers  cordoned  the 
American  consul  general's  office  and  both  residence 
compounds,  blocking  all  egress.  Telephones  and 
electricity  were  cut,  disrupting  office  water  supply 
and  all  lighting.  The  delegation  of  the  Military 
Control  Committee  of  Mukden  presented  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  without  title  stating  "Your  failure 
to  surrender  radio  station  constitutes  an  inten- 
tional defiance ;  the  personnel  of  the  former  Amer- 
ican consulate  general  are  hereafter  forbidden  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside."  Notwithstanding  my 
suspension  of  radio  traffic  and  offer  to  place  radio 
equipment  under  seal  or  guard,  and  that  I  had 
insisted  only  upon  communication  with  the  United 
States  Government  before  surrendering  govern- 
ment property,  the  Communist  authorities  refused 
permission  to  reactivate  our  station  to  request  the 
Department  for  instructions  regarding  surrender 
of  radio  equipment. 

The  Communist  delegation's  denial  of  my  official 
status  contradicted  the  mayor  of  Mukden's  formal 
call  and  letters  previously  addressed  to  me  as 
t  Consul  General  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  delegation  then 
seized  our  radio  transmitters  and  generators,  and 
also  accused  me  of  withholding  a  "hidden  trans- 
mitter." 


Consulate  General  Personnel  Confined 

After  10  hours  of  continuous  bickering,  the 
|  Communist  delegation  announced  that  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  general  personnel  were  to  be  con- 
i  fined  to  their  residences  incommunicado  until  fur- 
ther notice.  I  insisted  that  I  remain  with  18  em- 
jployees  in  unlighted  office,  where  22  persons  for 
1 30  hours  were  limited  to  a  total  of  1  bucket  of 
|  water,  with  the  warden  ignoring  appeals  for  more, 
>and  guards  forbidding  even  kerosene  light.  An 
[aged  German  casual  visitor  to  the  United  States 
Information  Service  library  was  confined  with 
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Americans  for  more  than  1  year  without  reply  to 
his  appeals  for  release  or  access  to  food,  clothing, 
and  funds  from  his  residence.  Chinese  casuals 
caught  in  residences  were  freed  only  after  several 
months  delay. 

Outside  Communication  Forbidden 

The  Communist  Military  Control  Committee 
orally  assured  me  on  November  18,  it  would  trans- 
mit my  official  telegrams  over  Hsin  Hua  News 
Agency  facilities.  On  November  22,  I  submitted 
a  telegraphic  report  to  the  Department  to  the  Mili- 
tary Control  Committee  for  such  transmission. 
This  was  subsequently  returned  January  13  with 
the  final  letter  I  received  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  authorities,  stating  that  no  messages 
whatever  would  be  transmitted  because  the 
"United  States  and  Northeast  Peoples  Govern- 
ment are  not  in  a  diplomatic  relationship."  Per- 
sonal messages  of  the  staff  to  their  families  in 
the  United  States  were  returned  unsent.  Until 
June  6,  no  communication  of  any  type  with  the 
outside  world  was  permitted,  and  in  more  than  a 
year,  no  communication  whatever  was  permitted 
with  other  Mukden  residents.  Passers-by  were 
even  arrested  for  waving  greetings. 

Necessities  and  Requests  Denied 

Not  until  December  4,  a  year  ago,  were  Ameri- 
cans permitted  to  move  between  residences  and 
the  office  and  then  only  under  guard  and  when  the 
warden  chose  to  approve  specific  petitions.  Such 
limited  movements  during  the  subsequent  year 
were  subject  to  exasperating  and  wasteful  delays 
and  frequent  failures  to  permit  more  than  a  single 
daily  round  trip  to  the  office.  My  request  to  the 
mayor  to  restore  electricity  for  Christmas  was 
approved,  ending  a  5-week  lack  of  running  water 
in  a  crowded  office,  and  relieving  eyestrain  result- 
ing from  enforced  dependence  upon  kerosene 
lamps.  The  Chinese  staff  was  subject  to  repeated 
badgering  interrogations  aimed  at  establishing 
espionage  suspicions  against  the  consul  general. 
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The  warden  took  our  Chinese  consular  identity 
cards,  promising  Chinese  Communist  Party 
countersignature,  but  the  cards  were  never  re- 
turned. He  also  wheedled  our  curfew  passes, 
falsely  stating  that  the  curfew  was  revoked.  He 
threatened  to  seal  the  consulate  general  safe  con- 
taining office  funds  but  the  threat  was  never  im- 
plemented. The  warden  imposed  regular  exam- 
ination of  packages  carried  by  Americans  en  route 
to  the  office,  and  the  mayor  ignored  our  request 
for  permission  to  attend  Easter  services.  The 
warden  failed  to  permit  the  emptying  of  overflow- 
ing cesspools  in  American  residences.  The  con- 
sulate general  was  given  consent  to  the  dollar  rate 
exchange  during  the  7-month  period  in  which  the 
official  value  of  silver  quadrupled.  On  May  17, 
the  Department  ordered  the  closure  of  the  Mukden 
consulate  general  in  a  telegram  received  by  mail 
on  June  7  as  the  incommunicado  phase  of  our  arrest 
ended. 

Departure  Delayed 

On  June  20,  the  local  press  published  spy 
charges.  The  next  day  the  mayor's  aide  called 
(the  first  contact  in  more  than  7  months) ,  stating 
that  the  Peoples'  Government  approved  the  Con- 
sulate General's  request  to  depart  from  Mukden 
and  requiring  submittal  of  packing  lists  of  goods 
to  be  shipped.  When  he  asked  that  I  set  a  de- 
parture date,  I  replied  that  lack  of  equipment  and 
packers  prevented  me  from  determining  departure 
date  until  allowed  access  to  designated  packing 
firm,  and  I  pointed  out  that  lack  of  telephones, 
recalcitrance  of  guards,  and  limits  on  movement 
of  consulate  general  vehicles  greatly  hampered 

PrOPn  July  19,  I  requested  facilities  for  the  de- 
parture of  part  of  the  staff,  on  July  27  and  again 
on  August  12,  but  without  fruit.     My  telegram  58 
to  Nanking  of  September  17,  which  was  rejected 
for  transmission,  reported  inter  alia    Authorities 
have  continued  to  refuse  my  wife  access  to  a  com- 
petent dentist  known  to  be  present  in  Mukden  to 
treat  tooth  badly  broken  early  in  December.     My 
urgent  request  of  April  27  for  the  services  of  my 
physician  were  ignored  until  June  4,  and  the 
physician  was  not  even  allowed  to  complete  his 
diagnosis.    The  same  physician  later  was  allowed 
2  minutes  for  consultation,  examination,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  my  wife,  suffering  from  a 
mild  attack  of  appendicitis.     I,  and  every  Ameri- 
can member  of  my  staff,  were  threatened  at  least 
once  with  firearms.     The  electric  power  needed 
for  adequate  water  supply  was  denied  to  the  staff 
compound.    Delay  of  weeks  encountered  in  pur- 
chasing modest  quantities  packing  materials  and 
other  supplies  readily  available  in  market.    We 
were  refused  permission  to  purchase  roof  repair 
materials  at  times  when  rain  was  heavy  and  the 
roof  was  leaking  badly.    The  staff  and  I  were 
obliged  to  wait  months  for  overdue  routine  innoc- 
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ulations.  We  have  been  refused  services  of  pro- 
fessional packers  and  thus  prevented  from  pre- 
paring household  and  office  property  for  shipment 
pursuant  to  Department  instructions.  Adequate 
rail  facilities  were  available  July  27  and  10  days 
following,  but  the  authorities  did  not  permit  the 
first  group  of  staff  members  to  depart  from  Muk- 
den. 

We  were  dependent  for  fresh  foods  on  a  mer- 
chant appointed  by  authorities  and  enjoyed  mo- 
nopolistic right  who  has  exploited  us  through 
prices  over  open-market  levels  and  through  infe- 
rior quality  and  shortweight.  Notwithstanding 
urgent  pleas,  our  warden  protractedly  delayed 
permission  to  deliver  coal  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
the  Tatsumi  residence  where  his  dependents  were 
suffering  from  cold.  Tatsumi  was  prevented  from 
rejoining  his  family  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  date  of  our  arrest,  although  I  had  been 
informed  then  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn  home  the  next  day.  Non- American  employ- 
ees detained  in  office  building  were  repeatedly  de- 
nied permission  to  obtain  urgently  needed  clothing 
from  their  homes. 

Messages  Delayed  Until  June 

Although  the  mayor  informed  me,  on  November 
5,  1948,  that  he  would  accept  uncoded  telegrams  j 
for  transmission  and  the  Military  Control  Com- 1 
mittee  made  a  similar  offer,  on  November  18,  : 
1948,  the  office  was  not  permitted  to  communicate 
with  other  Foreign  Service  establishments  until 
June  6,  1949.     Delivery  of  telegrams  from  Nan- 
king during  the  past  months  was  delayed  on  an 
average  of  40  hours  after  receipt  in  Mukden,  and 
several  official  communications,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  transmission,  have  been  neither  sent 
nor  returned  to  me.    I  am  still  denied  permission 
to  recover  government  and  staff  property  on  stor- 
age in  former  residences. 

Chi  Incident 

On  September  27  Chi  Yuheng,  a  Chinese  em- 
ployee of  the  consulate  general,  in  refusing  to 
perform  an  assigned  task  threw  down  his  tools 
and  left  the  job  saying,  "I  quit."  He  refused 
proffered  final  settlement,  whereupon  he  was  in- 
structed to  leave  government  premises  permanent- 
ly, inasmuch  as  final  payment  would  be  sent  to  his 
residence  upon  his  request.  Chi,  nevertheless,  en- 
tered consulate  general  building  surreptitiously 
on  October  10  without  authority.  When  discov- 
ered on  the  morning  of  October  11, 1  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  pacifically  led  him  to  the  courtyard 
When  he  demanded  money,  I  stated  that  he  could 
await  opening  of  the  accounts  office,  but  if  he  re- 
fused a  settlement,  then  he  would  have  to  leave 
the  building  because  he  was  committing  tres- 
pass. Later  the  same  day,  Chi  again  refused  set- 
tlement, and  when  he  adamantly  refused  to  leave 
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the  building,  I  took  him  by  the  hand  intending  to 
turn  him  as  a  trespasser  over  to  an  armed  sentry 
at  the  street  entrance.  At  no  time  did  I  or  any 
member  of  my  staff  strike,  kick,  or  injure  Chi  in 
any  way.  I  was  the  victim  of  assault  by  Chi's 
brother.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  guard, 
witnessing  the  beating  of  Alfred  Kristan  (our 
chauffeur)  by  the  Chinese  staff,  refused  Ralph 
Rehberg's  demand  that  he  intervene.  Allegations 
that  Chi  was  knocked  unconscious,  suffered  concus- 
sion, and  other  serious  injury  are  totally  unfound- 
ed. A  police  officer  using  office  telephone  was 
overheard  ordering  Chi's  retention  at  hospital 
over  objections  of  doctor.  During  a  police  physi- 
cian examination  of  Chi  in  his  office,  none  of  sev- 
eral Americans  present  saw  any  injury  other  than 
a  slight  mat  burn  over  his  right  eye  ( which  I  and 
Rehberg  saw  him  inflict  upon  himself),  and  Chi's 
own  loud  protestations  immediately  after  incident 
belie  his  unconsciousness. 


Departure  From  Mukden 

The  atrocious  conditions  of  our  confinement  un- 
der police  arrest  after  October  24  and  the  perver- 
sions of  justice  during  investigation  and  so-called 
trial  November  21  were  reported  in  my  telegrams 
just  prior  to  departure  from  Mukden.  [These  re- 
ports have  not  been  received  by  the  Department.] 

The  staff  and  I  with  dependents  departed  from 
Mukden  under  heavy  guard  0345  hours  December 
7,  and  after  a  40-hour  rail  journey  (normally  re- 
quiring 15  hours)  in  a  third-class  car  with  board 
shelves  as  beds,  notwithstanding  my  request  for 
first-class  accommodations,  arrived  at  Tientsin. 
All  were  subjected  to  severe  cold  during  the  first 
hours  of  the  journey  and  the  car  was  entirely  with- 
out water.  All  of  the  passengers  were  confined  to 
the  car  throughout  the  journey  and  subject  to  con- 
stant surveillance  by  guards. 

[Most  of  the  foregoing  information  was  today 
(December  11)  released  to  correspondents.] 


American  Consular  Personnel— Mukden 

Position  and  home  address 
Braden,  Mary  E.,  Clerk,  Dysart,  Louisiana. 
Erickson,  Elden  B.,  Clerk,  Concordia,  Kansas. 
Feigal,  Jack  C,  Clerk,  Pine  Island,  Minnesota. 
Hubbard,  Fred,  Vice  Consul,  Edgemont,  South  Da- 
kota. 
Norman,  Walter  S.,  Clerk,  Sealy,  Texas. 
Picard,  Hugo  S.,  Clerk,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
Rehberg,  Ralph  C,  Clerk,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Stokes,  Wm.  N.,  Vice  Consul,  New  York,  New  York. 
Tatsumi,  Shiro,  Mechanic,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Ward,  Angus  I.,  Consul  General,  Chassell,  Michigan. 
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American  Shipping  Companies 
Warned  Against  Entering  Port 
of  Shanghai 

[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

The  Department  of  State  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing annowmcement  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
all  shipping  companies,  ship  operators,  and  ship 
masters  via  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission: 

On  November  28,  1949,  the  Sir  John  Franklin, 
an  American  flag  ship,  while  proceeding  to  the 
port  of  Shanghai  was  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  fire 
from  two  Chinese  naval  vessels  in  the  lower  estuary 
of  the  Yangtze,  damaging  the  vessel  and  seriously 
endangering  life  aboard  it.  Although  the  vessel 
was  permitted  to  leave  Shanghai  unmolested,  the 
Chinese  National  Government  stated  that  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  was  so  permitted  to  leave  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

The  Department  of  State  must  point  out  that 
the  port  of  Shanghai  and  its  approaches  constitute 
a  zone  of  danger  and  the  conditions  in  it  are  such 
as  to  render  this  area  extremely  hazardous  to  ship- 
ping. In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  obvious  that 
American  lives  and  property  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  such  risks  and  all  masters  of  American 
flag  ships  are  warned  accordingly. 


Registration  of  American 
Property  in  China 

[Released  to  the  press  December  16] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
it  has  been  informed  that  notification  No.  4490  of 
December  3,  1949,  issued  by  the  Shanghai  munici- 
pal land  administration  bureau  (of  the  local 
Chinese  Communist  regime)  requires  the  registra- 
tion between  December  5  and  December  29,  1949, 
of  land  situated  within  Shui  Tzu  Yu  and  Yu  Tzu 
Yu  in  the  Pusung  district,  that  is,  the  area  north  of 
Hungjao  Road,  west  of  Suiyuan  Road  (Monument 
Road),  south  of  Hou  Chia  Chio  and  east  of 
Hengliching;  and  that  according  to  the  notifica- 
tion owners  or  lessees  of  property  in  this  area  must 
present  documentary  evidence  to  the  land  depart- 
ment, 2119  Hungjao  Road  and  apply  for 
registration. 

The  American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai 
has  informed  the  Department  that  it  has  com- 
municated with  the  local  Chinese  Communist  au- 
thorities, pointing  out  the  possible  absence  of 
American  owners  or  their  representatives  and  re- 
serving their  right  to  file  applications  after  the 
time  set. 
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INDONESIAN  DISPUTE  SETTLED  AT  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 


The  Netherlands  Transfers 

Complete  Sovereignty  to  Indonesian  Republic 


Based  on  excerpts  from 
U.N.  doc.  S/1417 
Dated  Nov.  10,  1949 

INTRODUCTION 

After  3  years  of  intermittent  warfare  and  un- 
successful negotiations  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  an  event  has  oc- 
curred that  offers  the  possibility  of  a  happy 
solution. 

From  August  23  to  November  2,  1949,  a  Round 
Table  Conference  was  held  at  The  Hague  between 
representatives  of  the  Indonesian  peoples,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Indonesia. 

Under  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference,  as 
established  by  the  Security  Council  on  January 
28,  the  following  functions  of  the  Commission  ap- 
plied to  its  participation  in  the  Conference : 

a.  to  assist  the  parties  in  their  negotiations  and  in 
the  implementation  of  agreements  reached  previ- 
ously ; 

b.  to  make  recommendations  to  the  parties  and/or  to 
the  Conference  on  matters  within  the  Commission's 
competence ; 

c.  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 

of    the    Conference,    and    possibly    make    to    the 
Council  pertinent  recommendations. 

It  is  recalled  that  an  agreement,  formalized  on 
June  22,  1949,  on  the  time,  organization,  and  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference, stipulated  that  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference would  be  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
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sultative  Assembly  (FCA).  It  further  provided 
that  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indo- 
nesia should  participate  in  this  Conference  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference. 

At  the  Commission's  meeting  held  on  August  2, 
1949,  in  Batavia,  the  Members  of  the  Commission 
instructed  their  deputies  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  during  the  absence  of  its  Members 
from  Indonesia.  The  Members  of  the  Commission 
then  proceeded  to  The  Hague  in  the  course  of  the 
second  week  of  August  1949. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


Political  and  Constitutional  Issues 

PROVISIONAL    CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  INDONESIA 

In  the  Inter-Indonesian  Conference  held  from 
July  22  to  August  2,  1949,  in  Jogjakarta  and 
Batavia,  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia and  of  the  Federal  Consultative  Assembly 
agreed  on  the  principles  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution of  the  "Republic  Indonesia  Serikat"  (Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia).  On 
the  basis  of  these  principles,  the  two  Indonesian 
delegations  to  the  Round  Table  Conference  pre- 
pared a  text  of  the  provisional  Constitution. 

When  this  text,  as  prepared  and  initialed  by  the 
delegations  to  the  Round  Table  Conference  pre- 
sented on  October  31  to  the  Steering  Committee, 
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the  Netherlands  delegation  expressed  its  admira- 
tion for  the  work  accomplished.1 

TRANSFER  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  Charter  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  pro- 
vides that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  un- 
conditionally and  irrevocably  transfers  complete 
sovereignty  over  Indonesia  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  and  thereby  recognizes 
the  Republic  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state.  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia in  turn  accepts  such  sovereignty  on  the 
basis  of  the  provisions  of  its  Constitution  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Directly  conflicting  viewpoints  were  main- 
tained, however,  between  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  Indonesia  should 
also  include  the  Residency  of  New  Guinea.  It 
became  apparent  that  in  view  of  the  important 
factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
settling  this  question  and  the  limited  research 
which  had  been  completed  regarding  the  problems 
involved,  the  New  Guinea  issue  could  not  be  settled 
in  time  to  permit  the  Round  Table  Conference 
to  conclude  successfully  within  the  agreed  time 
limit. 

Finally,  as  a  compromise,  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia,  considering  the  heavy 
tasks  with  which  the  Union  Partners  would  initi- 
ally be  confronted,  proposed  that  the  status  quo 
of  the  Residency  of  New  Guinea  should  be  main- 
tained, continuing  under  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands;  with  the  stipulation,  however,  that 
within  a  year  from  the  date  of  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty, the  political  status  of  New  Guinea  should 
|be  determined  and  the  dispute  on  this  matter 
terminated  through  negotiations  between  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  parties  agreed  to  this  solution,  which  was 
formulated  as  article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  Trans- 
fer of  Sovereignty.  This  Charter  also  provides 
that  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  shall  take  place 
at  the  latest  on  December  30,  1949,  (appendix 
VII). 

UNION  STATUTE 

The  parties  had  been  at  variance  from  the  out- 
set as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the  Neth- 


1  For  text  of  the  Constitution  and  for  all  appendixes 
referred  to  in  this  account,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/1417/Add.  1. 
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erlands-Indonesian  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Republican  and  FCA  delegations,,  the  Union 
Statute  should  have  the  character  of  an  interna- 
tional treaty  and,  whenever  matters  of  common 
concern  required  attention,  voluntary  cooperation 
should  be  effected  through  conferences  of  minis- 
ters of  the  two  Partners.  The  Netherlands  dele- 
gation, on  the  other  hand,  although  agreeing  that 
the  Union  would  be  constituted  by  two  states 
which  were  fully  independent  and  sovereign,  con- 
tended that  the  Union  must  assure  close  collabora- 
tion by  means  of  permanent  organs  uniting  the 
Partners  under  the  Crown.  This  basic  difference 
prevented  the  subcommittee  from  making  prog- 
ress on  any  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  Union. 

The  Statute  provides  that  the  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union  effectuates  the  organized  coop- 
eration between  the  independent  and  sovereign 
Partners  on  the  basis  of  free  will  and  equality  in 
status  with  equal  rights.  This  cooperation  aims 
at  the  promotion  of  common  interests  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  relations  and  defense  and,  as  far  as 
necessary,  finance,  and  also  in  regard  of  subject  of 
an  economic  and  cultural  nature.  The  Partners 
undertake  to  base  their  form  of  government  on 
democracy,  to  aim  at  an  independent  judiciary, 
and  to  recognize  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  as  enumerated  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Statute. 

The  Head  of  the  Union  effectuates  the  spirit 
of  voluntary  and  lasting  cooperation ;  at  the  head 
of  the  Union  shall  be  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Her  lawful  successors. 

The  aims  of  the  Union  shall  be  implemented  by 
a  conference,  to  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year,  of 
ministers  designated  by,  and  responsible  to,  the 
respective  Partners. 

The  Partners  also  agree  to  effectuate  good  con- 
tact and  regular  cooperation  between  their  two 
Parliaments. 

The  Union  is  served  by  a  permanent  Secretariat ; 
two  Secretaries-General  are  appointed,  one  by 
each  Partner;  these  officials  have  charge  of  the 
secretariat  on  the  basis  of  yearly  rotation. 

It  was  agreed  that  all  decisions  in  the  Union 
shall  be  taken  by  common  agreement.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  enacting  joint 
regulations  require  ratification  by  the  two  Parlia- 
ments; the  Head  of  the  Union  shall  state  that 
agreement  exists,  and  the  joint  regulation  shall 
thereupon  be  promulgated  in  the  official  statute 
books  of  each  of  the  Partners.     The  Head  of  the 
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Union  may  likewise  state,  upon  request  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  agreement  exists  between  the  two 
Partners  on  other  decisions  of  the  Conference  of 
Ministers. 

A  Union  Court  of  Arbitration  is  established  for 
the  settlement,  in  the  name  of  the  Head  of  the 
Union,  of  legal  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Union 
Statute,  of  other  agreements  between  the  Partners, 
or  of  joint  regulations.  The  composition  of  the 
Court  is  based  on  parity,  the  chairmanship  rotat- 
ing yearly  between  Indonesian  and  Netherlands 
members;  its  decisions  are  taken  by  majority  of 
votes.  If  the  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  Court 
shall  request  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  or  another  international  author- 
ity, to  appoint,  with  the  rights  of  an  ordinary 
member,  a  special  member  of  a  different  national- 
ity. The  Partners  undertake  to  comply  with,  and 
to  implement,  the  decisions  of  the  Union  Court 
of  Arbitration. 

To  further  their  interests,  the  Partners  shall 
appoint  High  Commissioners,  who  will  be  granted 
diplomatic  status  with  rank  of  Ambassador.  Fur- 
ther provisions  concerning  the  exchange  of  High 
Commissioners  are  regulated  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters (appendix  VIII). 

The  Union  Statute  embodies,  in  special  agree- 
ments appended  thereto,  provisions  regarding  for- 
eign relations,  defence,  financial  and  economic  re- 
lations, and  cultural  relations.  The  Statute  also 
contains  provisions  concerning  citizenship. 

The  parties  agree  that  the  Union  Statute,  as 
well  as  agreements  between  the  Partners,  and 
joint  regulations  shall  prevail  in  case  of  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  Partners  and  that  the  Statute 
as  well  as  any  further  agreements  or  joint  regula- 
tions may  be  registered  with  the  United  Nations 
(appendix  IX). 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  parties  agree  that  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  result- 
ing from  treaties  and  international  agreements, 
further  specified  by  mutual  consultations,  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  if,  and  in  so  far,  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  its  jurisdiction.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  reserves  its  rights  not 
to  become  a  party  to  treaties  and  agreements  other 
than  those  specified. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  in  principle  all  Indone- 
sians serving,  or  being  trained,  in  the  Netherlands 


foreign  service  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  that  the  Union 
Partners  should  aim  at  the  best  possible  coordi- 
nation of  their  foreign  policy  and  consult  each 
other  to  that  effect.  In  particular  they  will  with- 
out previous  consultations  neither  conclude  any 
treaty  nor  perform  any  other  international  legal 
act  if  the  interests  of  the  other  Partner  are  in-' 
volved. 

Furthermore,  should  one  of  the  Partners  have 
accredited  no  diplomatic  representatives  to  some 
foreign  power,  its  interest  shall  be  promoted  pref- 
erably by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
other  Partner. 

The  questions  of  joint  diplomatic  representation 
of  the  Union  and  its  competency  to  participate  in 
international  legal  intercourse  in  its  own  name 
were  settled  by  a  compromise  proposal  from  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia.  This 
proposal  provides  that  the  Union  shall  effectuate 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
that  where  both  Union  Partners  feel  it  in  their 
interest,  the  Conference  of  Ministers  can  provide 
for  joint  or  common  representations  in  interna-; 
tional  intercourse  (appendix  X). 
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TRANSITIONAL  MEASURES 

The  Agreement  on  Transitional  Measures  pro 
vides  for  the  transfer  ipso  jure  of  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  Indonesia  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated by  agreements  included  in  the  Union  Stat- 
ute. In  providing  for  legal  continuity,  this 
Agreement  stipulates  that  all  provisions  in  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  relating  to  Indonesia, 
and  which  are  compatible  with  agreements 
reached  at  the  Conference,  are  to  remain  in  force 
until  revoked  or  modified  by  the  competent 
organs  of  the  Union  Partners,  respectively 

Included  among  the  rights  and  obligatio: 
transferred  are  those  resulting  from  treaties  an 
international  agreements  and  from  contracts  con- 
cluded by  the  Governor-General  with  self-gov- 
erning regions  in  Indonesia.  The  rulers  of  these 
regions  are  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Netherlands  Crown,  while  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  in  turn  recog- 
nizes the  special  position  of  their  territories. 

The  Agreement  on  Transitional  Measures  fur- 
ther provides  for  realization  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.     Provisions  for  alloca- 
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tion  of  citizens,  for  withdrawal  of  armed  forces, 
and  provisions  concerning  the  legal  status  of  civil 
servants  are  embodied  in  agreements  attached. 

Finally,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  agrees 
to  promote  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  in  the  United  Nations  (appendix 
XI). 

RIGHT  OF  SELF-DETERMINATION 

The  question  of  the  right  of  self-determination, 
the  principle  of  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
parties  since  the  Linggadjati  Agreement,  came 
up  for  discussion  only  in  the  later  stage  of  the 
Conference.  This  delay  was  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  consideration  of  the  question  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  formulation  of  the  relevant  ar- 
ticle of  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  This 
Constitution,  in  fact,  made  provision  only  in  re- 
spect of  internal  right  of  self-determination,  that 
is,  the  right  of  populations  to  determine,  by  demo- 
cratic procedure,  the  status  which  their  respective 
territories  shall  occupy  within  the  federal  struc- 
ture of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia. 

No  provision,  however,  was  made  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  respect  of  external  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, that  is,  the  right  of  the  populations  to 
disassociate  their  respective  territories  from  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  This 
right,  to  which  the  Netherlands  delegation  at- 
tached particular  importance  and  on  the  basis  on 
which  they  had  made  earlier  commitments,  was 
discussed  at  length ;  but  the  parties  were  unable  to 
come  to  agreement  before  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
ference. At  that  time,  they  accepted  a  com- 
promise solution  formulated  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  on  the  basis  of 
principles  to  which  the  parties  had  given  ad- 
herence in  earlier  agreements. 

This  solution,  which  is  embodied  in  article  2  of 
the  Agreement  on  Transitional  Measures,  provides 
;that  a  plebiscite  will  be  held  among  the  popula- 
tion of  those  territories,  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
'Indonesia  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
| mission  or  another  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
!  determine  whether  such  territories  shall  form 
separate  component  states;  these  plebiscites  shall 
|be  held  under  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
I  Commission  for  Indonesia  (or  another  United 
j Nations  organ).     Each  component  state,  whether 
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formed  by  the  above  procedure  or  otherwise,  shall 
then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ratify  the  final 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia;  in  case  a  component  state  decides 
not  to  ratify,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  negotiate  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  (appendix  XI). 

NATIONALITY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Questions  of  nationality  and  citizenship  were 
considered  in  terms  of  two  major  aspects :  deter- 
mination of  nationality,  assignment  of  citizens, 
and  the  right  of  option;  and  mutual  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  Union  Partners. 

The  Agreement  on  Transitional  Measures  em- 
bodies provisions  relating  to  the  first  aspect.  This 
Agreement  provides  that  the  Netherlanders  retain 
Netherlands  nationality,  but  are  entitled  to  declare 
preference  for  Indonesian  nationality  if  they  were 
born  in  Indonesia  or  had  resided  there  for  six 
months. 

Netherlands  subjects  who  are  non-Netherland- 
ers,  belonging  to  the  autochtonous  population  of 
Indonesia,  as  well  as  all  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  assume  in  principle  Indonesian  na- 
tionality. They  are,  however,  entitled  to  choose 
Netherlands  nationality  if  born  or  residing  out- 
side Indonesia. 

Special  provisions  are  made  with  regard  to 
Netherlands  subjects,  non-Netherlanders,  either 
belonging  to  the  autochtonous  population  of  In- 
donesia and  living  in  Surinam  or  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  or  who  are  of  origin  other  than  Indo- 
nesian. The  agreement  further  makes  provision 
regulating  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  option 
(appendix  XII). 

Mutual  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Union  Partners 
are  embodied  in  the  Union  Statute,  which  provides 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  nationality  of  cit- 
izens of  one  Partner  shall  not  constitute  an 
objection  against  serving  officially  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  Partner  and  that  the  spe- 
cial interest  of  nationals  and  corporate  bodies  of 
the  respective  Partners  shall  be  fully  appreciated 
in  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  social  activities. 
However,  nationals  and  corporate  bodies  of  either 
of  the  Partners  shall  on  no  account  receive  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Partner  treatment  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  citizens  and  cor- 
porate bodies  of  a  third  state  (appendix  IX). 
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DEBT  SETTLEMENT 

All  parties  agreed  that  the  transfer  of  sovereign- 
ty entailed,  as  a  counterpart  of  the  transfer  of 
rights,  the  assumption  of  liabilities,  but  the  parties 
differed  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  should  take  over 
the  debts  of  Indonesia. 

According  to  the  Netherlands  delegation,  the 
successor  state  should  assume  the  debts  without 
limitations.  The  Indonesian  delegations,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  agreeing  that  the  Eepublic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  should  assume 
all  debts  contracted  before  1942,  as  well  as  those 
subsequently  contracted  and  used  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indonesian  people,  contended  that 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
must  not  be  burdened  with  the  extraordinary  mili- 
tary costs  in  Indonesia  since  1945. 

Although  each  party  made  considerable  con- 
cessions towards  the  other's  point  of  view,  no 
agreement  could  be  reached;  neither  could  the 
Steering  Committee,  which  considered  the  ques- 
tion at  its  meeting  at  Baarn  on  October  2,  find  a 
solution. 

Finally,  after  still  other  attempts  of  settlement 
had  failed,  the  parties  referred  the  question  to  a 
"Debt  Commission"  which  had  the  task  of  propos- 
ing the  amount  of  the  debt  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  It  was  further 
decided  that  in  determining  this  amount,  due  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  expenditures  which 
the  Debt  Commission  might  attribute  to  military 
action. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Debt 
Commission,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  assumes,  as  of  the 
date  of  transfer  of  sovereignty,  responsibility  for 
both  interest  and  amortization  of  the  consolidated 
debt  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  amount  of  871  mil- 
lion guilders  and  for  the  debt  to  third  countries  in 
the  amount  of  420  million  guilders.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  also  takes  over  rights  and 
liabilities  under  existing  agreements  for  certain 
items  of  the  external  floating  debt,  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  268.5  million  guilders. 

These  items  include  the  obligations  assumed  and 
assets  acquired  with  regard  to  Indonesia  by  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MONETARY 
SYSTEM  AND  ISSUE  OF  CURRENCY  IN  INDONESIA 

This  question  of  regulations  was  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  problem  of  mutual  liabilities  and 
debts.  The  Netherlands  delegations  contended 
that  the  important  financial  commitments  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands  created 
for  the  latter  a  direct  interest  in  the  future  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Republic ;  to  protect  its  position 
as  creditor,  the  Netherlands  was  entitled  to  guar- 
antees. 

In  Indonesian  delegations,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  that  such  guarantees  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  sovereignty  of  their  state.  They 
were,  however,  prepared  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  the  Netherlands  Government  on  monetary 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 

After  prolonged  discussions,  an  agreement  was; 
reached  that  stipulated  that  the  Netherlands  and;, 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
shall  aim  at  sound  monetary  systems  based  on  the;, 
principles  expressed  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments and  further  provided  for  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  on  a  number  of 
measures  in  the  monetary  field. 

Such  consultations  shall  take  place  prior  to 
alterations  of  the  exchange  rate  of  the  Netherlands! 
or  Indonesian  monetary  units  and  on  regulations; 
of  mutual  interest  in  the  field  of  foreign  currency 
policy.  As  long  as  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  has  liabilities  towards  the 
Netherlands,  the  Republic  will  in  general  consult 
the  latter  when  intending  to  take  measures  involv- 
ing Netherlands  interests  in  the  monetary  and 
financial  field;  this  provision  would  apply  inter, 
alia  to  the  amending  or  superseding  of  the  Coinage 
Act  and  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  Bank 
of  Issue  and,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Bank  of  Issue  Act,  to  the  appointment  and  dis- 
charge of  the  President  and  directors  of  the  Bank 
(appendix  XIII,  section  B). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  TRANSFERS 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  future  mone- 
tary relations  between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  was 
the  regulation  of  convertibility  of  certain  pay- 
ments into  Netherlands  currency. 

In  accordance  with  the  Financial  and  Economic 
Agreement,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  will  allow  those  enterprises,  constitut- 
ing an  active  Netherlands  investment,  to  effect  the 
following  transfers:  payment  for  necessary  ex- 
penditures in  the  Netherlands;  contributions  to 
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funds  and  other  social  provisions  for  their 
Netherlands  personnel;  interests  and  amortiza- 
tion of  loans ;  and  annual  profit  and  depreciation. 

Transfers  of  dividends  on  passive  Netherlands 
investments  in  Indonesia  will  also  be  allowed. 

Furthermore,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  will  allow  for  transfers  to  the 
Netherlands  of  the  following  payments:  pre- 
miums paid  by  Netherlanders  to  life  insurance 
companies,  and  contributions  for  their  benefit  to 
pension,  invalidity,  and  other  social  funds;  sav- 
ing and  moneys  for  support  of  dependents  of 
Netherlanders  working  or  having  worked  in  In- 
donesia, as  well  as  other  periodical  social  pay- 
ments for  them.  The  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  however,  reserves  the  right 
;to  impose,  after  previous  consultation  with  the 
Netherlands,  such  restrictions  regarding  transfers 
to  the  Netherlands  as  may  be  necessary  in  view 
of  the  foreign  exchange  position  of  Indonesia. 

With  regard  to  transfers  of  indemnities  for 
foreign  properties  expropriated  or  nationalized 
by  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
the  parties,  with  the  Commission's  assistance, 
(reached  agreement  that  such  transfers  shall  take 
iplace  within  three  years  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  date  on  which  the  expropriation  or  national- 
ization becomes  effective.  In  the  event  that  the 
j  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  con- 
siders it  impossible  to  transfer  these  indemnities 
'within  three  years,  it  will  make  this  known  before 
undertaking  nationalization,  and  an  arbitration 
committee  shall  then  make  a  binding  decision  as 
to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  an  exception  can 
be  made  to  this  three-year  limit  (appendix  XIII, 
section  B). 

The  parties  also  agreed  by  exchange  of  letters 
that  existing  regulations  with  regard  to  hard  cur- 
rency credits  shall  continue  until  new  regulations 
|are  agreed  upon.  The  regulations  for  hard  cur- 
rency transfers  under  the  General  Shipping 
Agreement  will,  however,  continue  in  force  only 
'until  March  1950  (appendix  XIV). 

COOPERATION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

From  the  outset,  all  parties  shared  the  view  that 
jcooperation  in  matters  concerning  commercial 
i policy  and  external  trade  would  be  to  their  mutual 
'advantage.    Agreement  was  reached  that,  on  the 

sis  of  the  principles  of  their  independence  and 
sovereignty,  both  countries  will  promote  voluntary 
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cooperation  in  their  foreign  commercial  relations 
by  close  contact  and  continuous  consultation. 
Each  of  the  parties  will  take  into  consideration 
the  economic  interests  of  the  other;  in  addition, 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  will 
take  into  account  the  considerable  financial  and 
economic  interests  which  the  Netherlands  has  in 
Indonesia. 

Each  party  retains  exclusive  authority  to  regu- 
late its  own  foreign  relations  and  the  ultimate 
right  to  dispose  of  its  products ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  Partners  undertake  to  strive  for  joint  com- 
mercial agreements  with  third  States,  which,  once 
concluded,  can  not  be  altered  except  by  mutual 
consultations.  In  negotiating  such  agreements,  the 
respective  delegations  of  the  two  Union  Partners 
will  act  in  coordination,  and  whenever  feasible, 
one  negotiator  shall  be  appointed  on  behalf  of 
both. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  those  com- 
mercial and  monetary  agreements  concerning  In- 
donesia, which  are  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  shall  be  taken  over  and 
implemented  by  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia. 

The  parties  agree  on  a  mutual  preferential 
treatment  in  their  commercial  relations.  The  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  that  the  system  of  mutual  pref- 
erential treatment  will  not  be  contrary  to  inter- 
national agreements;  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia.  They  shall  exchange  lists  of  their 
import  requirements;  they  shall  also  reserve  ex- 
port goods  for  necessary  allotments  to  each  other. 
Agreements  regulating  in  detail  the  mutual  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Netherlands  and  In- 
donesia shall  be  periodically  drawn  up.  The 
modus  vivendi  (trade  agreement)  for  the  period 
from  October  1,  1949,  to  October  1,  1950,  has  been 
provisionally  accepted  by  the  delegations  of  the 
parties  to  the  Round  Table  Conference. 

The  parties  also  stipulate  that  they  will  con- 
tinue payments  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  com- 
mercial account,  in  accordance  with  existing  regu- 
lations, and  that  they  will,  respectively,  appoint 
commercial  representatives  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia. 

Finally,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
may  in  the  future  appeal  to  each  other  for  assist- 
ance and  cooperation,  and  that  such  assistance 
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shall  be  granted  whenever  possible    (appendix, 
XII,  section  C). 

REAL  RIGHTS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  shall  acknowledge  the  rights, 
concessions,  and  licenses  lawfully  granted  by  the 
Netherlands  Indies  Government  and  still  valid  on 
the  date  of  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  that  the 
rightful  claimants  shall  remain,  or  shall  be  re- 
stored, in  the  factual  exercise  of  their  rights.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate those  concessions,  rights,  and  licenses 
of  basic  economic  importance  for  Indonesia, 
which  were  granted  after  March  1, 1942. 

Special  provisions  are  also  made  in  this  con- 
nection with  regard  to:  estate  grounds  occupied 
by  the  population  and  converted  for  planting  food 
crops,  certain  private  properties  requisitioned  for 
government  services,  so-called  conversion  rights 
in  the  Residencies  of  Jogjakarta  and  Surakarta, 
and  public  utility  enterprises. 

It  is  further  provided  that  all  previously 
granted  rights,  concessions,  and  licenses  can  be 
affected  only  in  the  general  interest  and  along 
the  lines  of  amicable  settlement  with  rightful 
claimants.  If  such  settlement  can  not  be  achieved, 
expropriation  in  accordance  with  legally  pre- 
scribed procedure  can  take  place,  but  only  against 
previously  received,  or  guaranteed,  indemnifica- 
tion ;  the  amount  of  indemnification  is  to  be  fixed 
by  court  of  law  on  the  basis  of  the  real  value  of 
the  expropriated  property.  Provisions  shall  also 
be  made  to  extend  rights,  concessions,  and  licenses 
which  could  not  be  exercised  in  consequence  of 
the  war  and  subsequent  abnormal  conditions. 

Any  extension,  as  well  as  renewal  or  granting 
of  rights,  concessions,  and  licenses  shall  be  made 
under  conditions  justifying  long-term  invest- 
ments. 

The  parties  agreed  in  general  that  the  same  con- 
ditions shall  apply  to  Netherlands  and  other  for- 
eign investments  as  to  Indonesian  enterprises  of 
similar  nature  and  size,  all  of  which  must  submit 
equally  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  however,  re- 
serves the  right  to  regulate  for  the  protection  of 
national  interests  or  of  economically  weak  groups. 
Furthermore,  the  parties  agree  that  foreign-owned 
enterprises  having  their  field  of  activity  primarily 
in  Indonesia  should  have  in  Indonesia  represent- 
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atives  with  full  powers.  There  are  also  provi- 
sions for  the  training  and  employment  of  qualified 
Indonesian  personnel  by  foreign  enterprises 
(appendix  XIII,  section  A). 

The  parties  also  agreed  that  further  discussions 
on  subjects  relating  to  shipping  and  aviation  shall 
take  place  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference. 


: 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FUTURE  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
will  be  guided  in  its  economic  policy  by  funda- 
mental principles  embodied  in  agreements  made 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference;  those  agree- 
ments had  been  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  relevant 
conclusions  of  the  Inter-Indonesian  Conference 
as  well  as  suggestions  made  by  the  Netherlands 
delegation.  This  economic  policy  will  aim  at 
improving  the  material  well-being  of  the  Indo-  ■ 
nesian  peoples  and  at  raising  their  standard  of 
living. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  promote  the  resump- 
tion of  long-range  economic  activity,  the  Republic  • 
will  provide  safeguards  necessary  for  successful  j 
and  profitable  operation  of  commercial  and  other  | 
enterprises;  the  fiscal,  social,  and  other  charges 
on  these  enterprises  will  be  kept  within  such  limits 
as  to  permit  profits  covering  renewals,  amorti- 
zations, and  reserves,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  invested  capital.    Measures  will  be  en- 
acted to  prevent  double  taxation,  although  freedom 
of  enterprise,  commerce  and  monetary  intercourse 
will  be  restricted  only  by  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  enterprises  are  to  aim 
at  certain  social  objectives :  the  institution  of  or- 
ganized consultation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees; promotion  of  community  of  interest 
among  the  employers,  workers  and  landowners; 
improvement  of  housing;  and  other  social  pro- 
visions for  workers. 

MOST-FAVORED-NATION  TREATMENT 

Differences  had  existed  among  the  parties 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  nationals  and  cor- 
porate bodies  of  one  Union  Partner  should  be 
granted  national  treatment  in  the  economic  field  by 
the  other.  Since  the  parties  were  unable  to  come 
to  a  solution,  they  turned  to  the  Commission  for 
assistance.  The  Commission's  compromise  pro- 
posal, to  which  the  parties  agreed,  was  that 
Netherlands  nationals,  corporate  bodies,  products, 
ships,  and  other  objects  are  to  enjoy  in  Indonesia 
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treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that  granted 
any  third  country.  Moreover,  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  is  to  take  fully  into 
account  the  special  interests  of  Netherlands  na- 
tionals and  corporate  bodies  within  Indonesia,  and 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  these 
interests;  this  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  to  take  measures  necessary  to  protect 
national  interests  or  economically  weak  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  is  expressed 
that  nationals  of  third  countries  shall  enjoy  equal 
rights  in  participation  in  trade  with  Indonesia  and 
in  that  country's  economic  activities  and  develop- 
ment (appendix  XIII,  section  A). 

Military  Affairs 

Under  the  terms  of  the  June  22  Agreement,  the 
Conference  had  to  consider  two  questions:  the 
military  agreements  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Netherlands  forces. 

The  withdrawal  entailed,  however,  considerable 
technical  difficulties,  and  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Conference  decided  therefore 
to  establish  several  work  groups  to  consider: 
military  technical  problems  connected  with  the 
withdrawal  of  land  forces  and  assistance  in  the 
building-up  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia;  financial- 
economic  questions  in  the  military  field;  social 
aspects  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Army;  technical  problems  con- 
nected with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Navy  and  possibilities  of  assistance  to  be 
given  in  the  building-up  of  the  Navy  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia;  and 
military  aviation  affairs.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Conference  would  not  deal  with  questions  re- 
lating to  the  implementation  of  the  cease-hostilities 
order. 

The  following  general  principles  formed  the 
basis  for  the  military  agreements : 

a.  responsibility  for  internal  security  and  external 
defense  of  Indonesia  would  rest  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  after  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty ; 

b.  Netherlands  fighting  forces  would  be  withdrawn 
from  Indonesia  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty ; 

c.  pending  their  shipment,  these  troops  should  not 
be  used  for  military  operations  except  when  such  opera- 
tions were  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  Government 

i    of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia ; 

d.  members  of  those  fighting  forces  which  had  been 


organized  and  equipped  by,  or  were  under  the  authority, 
of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Government  (Royal  Neth- 
erlands Indonesian  Army  -  KNIL  -  and  so-called  Fed- 
eral Units)  could  in  principle  be  inducted  into  the  fighting  * 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia ; 
their  material  would  be  transferred  in  an  efficient  way,  to 
be  determined  by  mutual  consultotions ; 

e.  military  territorial  responsibility  would  be  trans- 
ferred in  an  orderly  manner  by  cooperation  between 
Netherlands  and  Indonesian  authorities ; 

f.  a  Netherlands  military  mission  would  be  sent 
to  Indonesia  to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesio  in  building  up  its  fighting  forces. 

On  several  important  issues,  the  positions  of 
the  parties  differed  considerably.  These  issues  in- 
cluded :  the  time  limit  for  withdrawal  of  Nether- 
lands troops,  the  areas  where  they  should  assemble, 
and,  their  freedom  of  action,  pending  shipment; 
the  question  whether  Netherlands  warships  in 
Indonesia  would  be  transferred  to  Indonesian 
ownership  or  operate  under  Netherlands  flag  and 
command;  and  the  future  ownership  and  com- 
mand of  naval  establishments. 

Until  the  last  stages  of  the  Conference,  im- 
portant aspects  of  these  problems  remained  un- 
settled ;  all  of  them  were  finally  solved  in  accord- 
ance with  compromise  proposals  presented  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  NAVAL  FORCES 

The  parties  agree  that  the  Netherlands  naval 
forces  should  normally  be  withdrawn  from  Indo- 
nesia within  one  year;  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  for 
a  limited  period  of  time,  to  lend  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Indonesia  at  sea  and  in  the  building-up  of 
the  navy  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia. 

Pending  withdrawal,  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Navy  shall  assist  the  naval  organs  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  in  their  patrol 
duties  and  shall  perform  certain  other  special 
tasks. 

The  Netherlands  Government  is  prepared  to 
transfer,  under  conditions  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  to  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  two 
corvettes  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty ; 
later,  two  additional  corvettes  and  other  ships  and, 
one  year  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  one 
destroyer ;  provisions  are  also  made  for  transfer  of 
naval  aircraft. 
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The  naval  establishments  in  Indonesia,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  Surabaya  base,  shall,  after  common 
consultations,  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  navy 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
on  condition  that  such  establishments  continue  to 
function  on  behalf  of  both  the  navy  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  present  in 
Indonesia. 

The  units  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  in 
Indonesia  will  be  under  the  command  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Flag  Officer;  he  is,  however,  responsible 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  when  commanding  operations 
at  the  latter's  request.  Units  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Navy  will  execute  such  operations  under  the 
Netherlands  flag  and,  in  addition,  will  fly  from  the 
yard  the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia.  While  awaiting  withdrawal,  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Navy  will  perform  in  Indo- 
nesia no  operational  tasks  on  behalf  of  the 
Netherlands. 

At  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  the  naval  base 
of  Surabaya  passes  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  but  will  serve  ships  of  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Navy.  An  officer  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Navy  will,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Netherlands  Government,  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  as  commander  of  the  base,  responsi-, 
ble  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  the 
Republic.  The  commander  is  charged  with  main- 
taining order  and  security  within  the  base  and 
will  have  at  his  disposal  a  police  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia,  selected  in  cooperation  with  him  (ap- 
pendix XV). 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  LAND  FORCES 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  principles,  the  par- 
ties agreed  that  land  forces  under  Netherlands 
command  will,  pending  withdrawal,  be  assembled 
in  areas  to  be  determined  upon  in  mutual  consul- 
tation. The  armed  forces  under  Netherlands  com- 
mand will,  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  have 
the  status  of  guests  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
government.  They  remain  under  the  command 
of  their  own  officers  and  will  have  liberty  of  move- 
ment within  their  areas ;  but  to  move  outside  these 
areas  will  require  a  pass  visaed  by  a  military  au- 
thority of  the  Republic. 

Although  the  Government  of  the  Republic  shall 
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remain  in  general  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  within  these  areas,  peace  and 
order  among  members  of  Netherlands  armed 
forces  shall  be  maintained  by  Netherlands  mili- 
tary authorities.  There  are  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  bearing  arms  in  public  when  off  duty,! 
guarding  of  encampments,  application  of  the  mili- 
tary penal  code,  and  related  matters. 

Shipment  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Army  from 
Indonesia  shall  take  place  within  the  shortest 
possible  time ;  to  that  end,  the  Governments  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  will  cooperate 
with  all  available  means.  The  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment will  keep  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
informed  of  the  provisions  and  efforts  made  in 
that  regard  if  technical  difficulties  should  prevent 
full  repatriation  within  six  months.  A  Joint 
Technical  Commission  will  be  established  to  study 
the  technical  possibilities  of  repatriation,  and  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  or  its! 
successor,  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  co- 1 
operate  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference. 

Members  of  armed  forces,  formed  under  the  au- . 
thority  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  they  will  be  present  in  Indonesia  at 
the  time  of  transfer  of  sovereignty,  shall  have  the 
free  choice  to  enter  into  either  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  or 
the  service  of  the  Netherlands  or  to  be  discharged 
under  provisions  for  pensions  and  other  benefits 
further  specified  by  the  agreement. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  land  forces  under  Neth- 
erlands command  shall  be  responsible  for  such  re- 
organization, with  due  observance  of  directives 
jointly  established  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia. 

The  transfer  of  these  armed  forces  shall  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis  of  units ;  to 
the  extent  that  units  may  be  reorganized  for  this 
purpose  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  mem- 
bers of  such  units  will  enter  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
on  the  day  following  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

The  reorganization  shall  take  place  within  a 
period  of  six  months  as  from  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication of  conditions  for  enlistment  in  the  armed 
land  forces  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia;  the  Royal  Netherlands  Indonesian 
Army  (KNIL)  shall  cease  to  exist  when  this  re- 
ganization  has  been  completed. 
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The  parties  shall  draw  up  in  mutual  consulta- 
tion a  plan  which,  as  far  as  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  security  and  operational  requirements,  will 
provide  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  properties  of 
the  Eoyal  Netherlands-Indonesian  Army  to  the 
Eepublic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  by  the 
end  of  the  reorganization  period. 

The  expenses  of  the  Koyal  Netherlands  Army 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; if,  and  in  so  far  as  these  units  serve  the 
Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia,  at  its  request,  their  expenses  shall 
be  charged  to  that  Government.  The  expenses  of 
the  Eoyal  Netherlands-Indonesian  Army  (KNIL) 
in  the  period  pending  the  reorganization,  as  well 
as  subsequent  pensions  and  other  social  benefits 
of  its  personnel,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Eepublic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  Materiel  be- 
longing to  the  Eoyal  Netherlands  Army  (KL) 
or  Air  Force  may  be  transferred  to  the  Eepublic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  paid  for 
on  conditions  to  be  agreed  upon  (appendix  XVI) . 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  AIR  FORCES 

The  parties  shall  aim  at  withdrawal  or  reor- 
ganization of  the  Netherlands  Air  Forces  in  Indo- 
nesia within  six  months  after  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  under  provisions  similar  to  those 
applying  to  the  withdrawal  and  reorganization  of 
Netherlands  naval  and  land  forces.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  is  prepared  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  in  building  up,  training,  and  equipping 
[its  air  force  by  making  available  personnel  and 
materiel,  and  by  technical  advice.  The  safety  of 
Netherlands  personnel  employed  at  air  bases  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Eepublic  (appendix  XVII). 

MILITARY  MISSIONS 

The  composition  and  tasks  of  the  military  mis- 
;  sions  to  be  exchanged  by  the  Union  Partners  will 
be  defined  by  their  respective  Governments  after 
|  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  A  Netherlands  mili- 
tary mission  will,  however,  be  established  in  Indo- 
nesia immediately  after  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty to  cooperate  with  the  Eepublic  of  the 
[United  States  of  Indonesia  in  organizing  and 
[training  its  fighting  forces  and  to  act  as  advisers 
i|on  military  matters. 
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A  provisional  agreement  for  three  years  has 
been  made  for  such  a  mission;  its  composition 
will  be  determined  in  mutual  consultation.  Like- 
wise, instructions  for  the  personnel  of  the  mis- 
sion will  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Minister  of 
Defense  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  and  the  head  of  the  military  mission. 

The  members  of  the  mission  will  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  personnel  of  the  Netherlands  Fight- 
ing Forces,  and  the  head  of  the  mission,  as  well 
as  some  other  members,  will  enjoy  diplomatic  im- 
munity. The  costs  of  the  mission  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
Detailed  provisions  with  regard  to  the  function- 
ing, organization,  administration,  finances,  and 
social  care  of  the  mission  are  also  agreed  upon 
(appendix  XVIII). 

OTHER  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

The  parties  agreed  on  provisions  for  tracing  of 
graves,  exhumation,  and  reburial  of  those  who  fell 
in  Indonesia  and  on  provisions  for  the  founda- 
tion and  maintenance  of  military  cemeteries.  Dis- 
cussions will  take  place  concerning  the  continua- 
tion of  the  tasks  of  the  Eoyal  Netherlands  Navy, 
implementation  of  provisions  of  Navy  Agreement, 
and  withdrawal  and  reorganization  of  the  air 
force  under  Netherlands  command. 


COOPERATION    BETWEEN    THE    UNION    PARTNERS    IN    THE 
FIELD  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Eound  Table  Conference  included  in  an 
agreement  attached  to  the  Union  Statute  pro- 
visions for  the  future  occupation  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  in  the  field  of  defense. 

This  agreement  foresees  cooperation  based  on 
the  principle  that  each  of  the  Partners  bears  full 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  its  own  territory 
and  that  any  joint  regulations,  which  might  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Union  organs,  will  be  inde- 
pendently implemented  by  each  of  the  Partners 
within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

Cooperation  in  the  field  of  defense  may  take  the 
form  of  assistance  in  training  officers  and  special- 
ised military  personnel,  making  available  per- 
sonnel and  material,  as  well  as  by  providing  for 
its  maintenance  and  repairs.  Such  aid  is  to  be 
given  upon  request  of  one  of  the  Partners  and 
will  be  within  the  scope  of  the  capacity  of  the 
other  Partner,  which  however  will  take  first  into 
consideration  its  own  requirements. 
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The  Partners  shall  exchange  military  missions ; 
neither  of  the  Partners  shall  ask  for,  or  accept,  a 
military  mission  of  a  third  power  without  consult- 
ing previously  the  other  Partner.  In  the  event  that 
one  of  the  Partners  desires  to  purchase  material 
outside  its  own  territory  for  its  fighting  forces,  it 
shall  also  ascertain  by  consultation  in  which  way 
assistance  may  be  given  by  the  other  Partner. 
Finally,  the  Partners  agree  to  consult  each  other 
in  the  event  of  an  imminent  attack  on  both  Part- 
ners or  on  one  of  them.  Provisions  concerning 
military  law,  requisitioning  of  civil  airplanes  and 
merchant  navy  ships,  secret  material,  compulsory 
military  service,  as  well  as  future  arrangements 
and  detailed  regulations  on  other  military  matters, 
are  also  included  in  the  agreement.  Nothing  in 
the  agreement  shall  prejudice  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Union  Partners  resulting  from  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  from  inter- 
national regulations  based  thereon,  (appendix 
XX). 

Cultural  Affairs 

Discussions  in  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Af- 
fairs of  the  Conference  were  devoted  to  general 
considerations  on  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
future  cultural  cooperation  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia.  The  parties  shared  the  same 
general  views  on  the  subject;  they  agreed  that 
the  cultural  relations  between  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands 
would  have  to  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  full 
freedom,  free  will,  and  reciprocity ;  these  relations 
should  be  universal  in  character  and  aim  at  the 
free  development  of  the  human  mind. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions,  the  Committee  for 
Cultural  Affairs  drafted  a  Cultural  Agreement, 
which  is  attached  to  the  Union  Statute. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Partners  to  assure  and 
develop  their  mutual  relations  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture;  to  achieve  this  they 
will  set  up  a  joint  committee  to  which  each  Partner 
will  appoint  seven  members.  The  two  Partners 
will  promote  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  each 
other  and  the  exchange  of  information  in  the  cul- 
tural field.  In  general,  they  shall  lend  each  other, 
upon  request,  assistance  in  the  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  fields,  including  the  exchange  of 
professors,  teachers,  and  experts,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  scholarships. 

Fullest  possible  freedom  is  to  be  allowed  in 
the  foundation  of  institutes  of  education,  spiritual 


and  social  care,  and  cultural  dissemination  and 
their  maintenance  by  societies  or  private  persons. 
Scientists  of  one  Partner  shall  be  given  assistance 
to  carry  on  research  activities  in  the  territory  of 
the  other. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  reciprocal  i 
admission  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Finally,  objects  of  cultural  value,  which  had 
their  origin  in  Indonesia  and  which  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  or  Netherlands- 1 
Indies  Government  otherwise  than  by  transfer  of 
proprietary  rights,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  (appendix  XXI). 

Social  Affairs 

When  the  Social  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference had  considered  the  problems  with  which; 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  deal,  it  decided  to  dis- 
cuss first  the  legal  position  of  civil  servants  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  Indonesia. 
The  Committee  left  in  abeyance  the  question  when, 
and  by  what  method,  it  would  deal  with  other  > 
subjects  of  a  social  nature. 

On  October  28,  the  Netherlands  delegation 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Steering  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  the  Conference  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  discuss  any  other  subject  in  the  social 
field ;  some  of  the  most  important  issues  connected 
with  such  subjects  were,  however,  settled  in  other 
commitees.  The  Netherlands  delegation  there- 
fore suggested  that  discussions  with  the  Indo- 
nesian delegations  on  the  remaining  issues  in  the 
social  field  could  take  place  after  the  closing  of 
the  Round  Table  Conference. 

When  discussing  the  legal  position  of  civil 
servants  and  other  government  officials  in  Indo- 
nesia, the  parties  could  not  agree  on  what  guaran- 
tees should  be  established  to  safeguard,  for  a  spe- 
cified period,  the  legal  positions  of  officials  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  After  prolonged  discus- 
sions, it  became  apparent  that  the  parties  could 
reach  agreement  only  by  avoiding  the  issue  of 
guarantees.  An  agreement  was  then  reached  on 
the  following  basis : 

At  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
accepts  into  its  service  all  civil  government  offi- 
cials, at  that  time  employed  by  the  Government 
of  Indonesia,  consequently,  it  assumes  all  rights 
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and  obligations,  which  the  predecessor  Govern- 
ment possessed  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty in  respect  of  those  officials,  as  well  as  of 
former  government  officials  and  their  beneficiaries. 

For  a  period  of  two  years  as  from  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  will  refrain 
from  taking  any  measures  which  would  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  legal  position  of  these  government 
officials  who  have  Netherlands  nationality  and  who 
will  have  been  taken  over  from  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Indonesia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  reserves 
the  right  to  select  and  regroup  those  civil  officials, 
but  compensations  for  any  premature  termination 
of  service  without  request,  and  through  no  fault, 
of  the  officials  concerned,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Republic ;  in  such  cases,  discharge  provisions,  fur- 
ther specified  by  a  regulation  attached  to  the 
agreement,  shall  apply  (appendix  XXII). 


CONCLUSION  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  Conference  reached  agreement  on  all  is- 
sues before  it. 

The  decisions  of  the  Conference  were  submitted 
by  the  Steering  Committee  to  the  closing  Plenary 
Meeting  in  a  single  draft  covering  resolution,  to 
which  the  documents,  embodying  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Conference,  were  attached  (ap- 
pendix XXIII). 

In  this  covering  resolution,  the  parties  recall 
that  they  had  assembled  at  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  the  Indonesian  dispute  as  soon  as  possible 
by  reaching  an  agreement  among  the  participants 
concerning  the  ways  and  means  to  transfer  real, 
complete,  and  unconditional  sovereignty  to  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  in  accordance  with  the 
Renville  principles.  They  consider  that  this  aim 
had  been  achieved  in  good  cooperation  and  that 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  had 
given  valuable  assistance. 

The  results  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  are 
embodied  in  draft  agreements  and  letters  attached 
to  the  covering  resolution.  The  agreements  are : 
the  Charter  of  Transfer  of  Sovereignty;  the 
Union  Statute,  including  appendices  and  special 
agreements  on  the  principal  subjects  of  future  co- 
operation between  the  Union  Partners;  and  the 
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Agreement  on  the  Transitional  Measures,  includ- 
ing special  agreements  on  subjects  requiring  reg- 
ulation as  a  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty. Several  other  issues  have  been  settled  by 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Netherlands  delegation  on  one  side,  and  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Republican  and  FCA  delegations, 
jointly,  on  the  other  side  (appendix  XXIV). 

This  procedure  accurately  reflected  the  positions 
of  the  Indonesian  delegations  throughout  the 
Conference:  on  all  major  issues,  the  Republican 
and  FCA  delegations  had  acted  in  coordina- 
tion, presented  common  proposals,  and  taken 
identical  views. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  documents 
containing  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic.  In 
addition,  an  official  English  text  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  shall  prevail  in  case  of  divergent  in- 
terpretation of  the  other  texts. 

By  ratifying  the  covering  resolution,  the 
parties  ratify  the  documents  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  Round  Table  Conference.  Such  rati- 
fication shall  be  done  on  the  one  side  by  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  territories  acceding  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia ;  ratification  by  a  party 
shall  become  invalid  if  another  party  fails  to 
ratify  the  resolution.  The  agreements  reached 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference  shall  come  into 
force  at  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

Finally,  the  resolution  provides  that  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  or  another 
United  Nations  Agency  shall  observe  in  Indo- 
nesia the  implementation  of  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Round  Table  Conference.  Apart 
from  this  general  provision,  there  are  also  special 
provisions  concerning  the  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  implementation  of  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Conference.  It  is  provided  that 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  or 
its  successor,  will  be  given  opportunity  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Joint  Technical  Commission  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  repatriation  of 
the  Royal  Netherlands  Army  from  Indonesia ;  that 
plebiscites  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lation with  regard  to  the  future  status  of  their 
respective  territories  in  the  federal  structure  will 
be  held  only  if  recommended  by  a  United  Nations 
organ;  and  that  a  United  Nations  organ  shall 
supervise  such  plebiscites. 
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Human  Values  and  World  Security 


We  face  hard  realities  in  seeking  world  security 
and  until  we  can  get  the  100  percent  participation 
in  collective  security  hoped  for  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  must  seek  a  collective  defense  with  as 
broad  a  base  as  possible  as  the  essential  alternative, 
Ambassador  Warren  K.  Austin  said  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 

Speaking  before  the  Rochester  Institute  on  In- 
ternational Affairs  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Am- 
bassador Austin  said  that  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  free  world  is  demonstrating  its  unity  and  warn- 
ing against  dangerous  adventure. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  facilities  for 
harmonizing  policies  and  initiating  cooperative 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  the  member 
nations.  Most  of  all,  the  United  Nations  is  the 
indispensable  bridge  over  which  the  majority  and 
the  minority  must  some  day  meet  and  agree  to 
cooperate  on  building  an  enduring  world  security. 
To  this  end  we  reject  the  tricks  and  propaganda 
substitutes  for  strengthening  the  peace  while  ea- 
gerly seeking  with  outstretched  hand  the  genuine 
opportunity  for  cooperative  action. 

What  the  United  Nations  strives  for  primarily 
is  world  security.  Experience  is  unfolding  better 
methods  and  increasing  faith  for  its  ultimate 
achievement  on  a  universal  basis. 

The  term  "security"  has  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive connotation.  Always  at  the  heart  of  it  is  the 
idea  of  protecting  human  values.  So  the  concept 
of  collective  security  goes  far  beyond  the  exercise 
of  police  power  with  the  aim  of  preventing  war. 
It  encompasses  collective  measures  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  conflict,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  al- 
ways concern  human  values. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  statesmen  coming  from 
governments  in  exile  and  from  countries  overrun 
by  the  aggressors  linked  respect  for  human  rights 
with  peace  and  world  security. 

The  Paris  Assembly  has  been  called  "the  Hu- 
man Rights  Session.''  It  not  only  adopted  the 
declaration,  but  it  also  voted  unanimously  for  the 
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convention  on  genocide — the  multilateral  treat 
outlawing,  as  an  international  crime,  the  destruc- 
tion of  nationalities,  races,  or  religious  groups. 
This  convention  is  now  awaiting  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  to  bring  it  into  force. 

In  the  Fourth  Assembly,  just  now  concluding 
its  deliberations,  security  and  freedom  were  again 
linked  in  a  resolution  on  the  essentials  of  peace.1' 
This  was  a  substitute  resolution  for  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal which  accused  various  unnamed  states,  anr* 
especially  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Unite 
States,  of  fomenting  and  planning  a  new  war  an 
called  for  a  five-power  pact  for  strengthening 
peace.    After  decisively  rejecting  this  Soviet  res 
olution,  which  I  characterized  as  an  "artificia 
olive  branch  surrounded  by  thorns,"  the  Assem 
bly  adopted  the  substitute  on  the  essentials  of 
peace  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5. 

The  majority  resolution  rested  firmly  on  the 
Charter  as  "the  most  solemn  pact  of  peace  in  his- 
tory" which  laid  down  the  "basic  principles  nee 
essary  for  an  enduring  peace."  The  resolution 
declared  "that  disregard  of  these  principles  is  pri 
marily  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  inter 
national  tension." 

"The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  every 
nation,"  reads  the  resolution,  "To  promote,  in  rec 
ognition  of  the  paramount  importance  of  pre 
serving  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  being 
full  freedom  for  the  peaceful  expression  oi 
political  opposition,  full  opportunity  for  the  ex 
ercise  of  religious  freedom,  and  full  respect  foi 
all  the  other  fundamental  rights  expressed  m  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The 
Soviet  bloc  of  five  members  voted  'W'  to  this 
paragraph  among  others.  In  so  doing,  they  iden 
tified  one  source  of  the  present  apprehension  m, 
the  world. 

Through  the  United  Nations  we  have  sough 
world  security  and  continue  to  seek  it  on  all  fronts 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  801. 
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Fundamental  freedoms  are  of  crucial  importance 
because  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  freedom  that 
people  struggle  for  all  the  other  social,  spiritual, 
economic,  and  political  values  contributing  to  a 
secure  world.  But  we  have  tackled  directly  the 
problems  of  improving  standards  of  living,  ex- 
panding production  and  trade,  increasing  health 
and  education,  advancing  the  welfare  of  non-self- 
governing  peoples  and  their  attainment  of  self- 
government.  The  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions carried  on  through  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
specialized  agencies  such  as  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization all  contribute  to  world  security.  These 
efforts  are  designed  to  create  the  conditions  and 
opportunities  which  will  provide  a  favorable 
climate  for  peace.  Indeed,  they  are  the  works  of 
peace. 

There  is  no  use  blinking  at  the  fact  that  the 
hoped  for  unity  on  the  central  problem  of  main- 
taining peace  and  security  is  lacking.  Nothing 
short  of  that  unity  can  give  us  the  assurances  we 
seek.  Nothing  short  of  that  unity  can  relieve  us 
of  the  anxieties  and  expenses  involved  in  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  world  security. 

Now  it  is  to  the  sense  of  anxiety  that  the  Soviet 
Union  directs  its  propaganda  campaigns  and 
phony  peace  proposals.  The  Cominform  has  just 
resolved  to  make  new  mass  appeals  and  mobilize 
popular  demands  for  peace.  The  order  has  gone 
out,  and  the  Moscow-directed  Communist  parties 
may  be  expected  to  stage  new  rallies  in  a  so-called 
"peace  offensive."  We  have  to  be  alert  to  avoid 
being  victimized  to  some  degree  by  the  repetitive 
propaganda  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  natural 
fear  of  war  and  wish  for  security. 

Soviet  Propaganda  Line 

In  this  General  Assembly,  we  have  just  been 
given  a  preview  of  the  propaganda  line.  It  was 
exhaustively  elaborated  by  the  Soviet  spokesmen 
and  those  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
long  debate  on  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  resolution.  Yugo- 
slavia alone  among  the  Communist  countries 
pulled  off  the  false  face  of  peace  worn  by  the 
Cominform  and  revealed  the  aggressive  features 
of  the  true  face  of  Sovietism. 

The  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  after  4  years 
of  carefully  listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  bloc  have  learned  a  new  vocabu- 
lary— what  Mr.  Bevin  calls  "the  up-side-down 
language."  They  have  learned  that  a  "peoples' 
democracy"  is  in  reality  a  Kremlin-directed  and 
supported  tyranny,  that  "fascist  brigands,  im- 
perialists and  war-mongers,"  and  any  number  of 
similar  terms,  refers  to  Yugoslav  Communists, 
European  socialists,  liberal  democrats,  in  short,  to 


everyone  who  disagrees  with  the  aims  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  word  "peace"  means  nonresistance  in  the 
path  of  Soviet  expansion. 

As  the  delegates  listened  to  the  violent  argu- 
ments of  the  Soviet  spokesmen  in  this  debate,  the 
feeling  was  widespread  that  they  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  convince  us,  not  even  directed  at  us. 
Rather,  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  words  were 
uttered  from  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  convenient  method  of  providing  a  handbook  for 
speakers  at  mass  meetings  in  a  subsequent  cam- 
paign to  sow  dissension  and  confusion.  The 
simple  record  of  the  vote  shows  that  not  one  single 
delegation  responded  to  the  Soviet  appeals.  Every 
one  of  the  delegations  except  Yugoslavia,  which 
abstained,  the  three  Soviet  states,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  affirmatively  supported  the  alter- 
native resolution  on  the  essentials  of  peace. 

This  whole  propaganda  maneuver  and  the  de- 
bate it  set  off  concerns  the  vital  question  of  world 
security.     It  is  worth  analyzing. 

This  was  not  a  U.S.  vs.  U.S.S.R.  dissension. 
It  was  not  a  so-called  "East-West"  debate.  It  was 
the  Soviet  states,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  with  no  exceptions. 

What  could  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  perform- 
ance ?  First,  I  think  its  purpose  is  to  tighten  con- 
trols and  justify  police  measures  against  dissenters 
at  home.  Their  people  are  given  only  their  side 
of  the  story — what  they  said,  not  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  said.  The  object  here  is  to  convince 
their  own  people  that  they  are  completely  encircled 
by  enemies  who  are  planning  an  attack  from  all 
sides  and  thus  to  drive  workers  to  greater  efforts 
for  production  while  foregoing  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  purges  and 
liquidations  of  grumblers  or  dissenters  as  traitors. 
The  prior  suppression  of  fundamental  freedoms 
makes  this  possible.  Regardless  of  what  the  out- 
side world  may  try  to  do  or  say,  it  can't  get  through 
to  the  Russian  people. 

A  second  purpose,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  provide 
a  propaganda  line  for  the  fifth  columns  in  other 
countries  in  hope  that  to  some  degree  public  opin- 
ion, which  controls  the  governments  instead  of  be- 
ing controlled,  may  be  confused  and  divided.  This 
line  plays  on  very  strong  fears  as  well  as  powerful 
wishes.  The  speeches  produced  as  patterns  by  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  and  his  colleagues  are  full  of  wild  as- 
sertions, appeals  to  idealism,  and  bitter  condem- 
nations documented  by  piles  of  quotations  ripped 
out  of  context,  distortions,  and  shocking  fabrica- 
tions. 

What  did  their  resolution  and  their  speeches 
strike  at?  On  this  question  the  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  had  no  illusions.  The  target  was 
our  growing  plans  for  collective  security. 

In  this  debate  the  attack  was  leveled  at  the  pact 
of  Rio  by  which  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
plan  their  common  defense,  the  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  program  which  helps  hold  the  line  against 
Soviet  expansion  at  that  point,  and  most  of  all 
the  Atlantic  pact  and  mutual  defense  program  by 
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which  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  pre- 
sent a  united  front.  The  European  Recovery 
Program  was  also  attacked  because  it  is  expanding 
production,  increasing  stability,  and  averting  the 
kind  of  chaotic  conditions  which  invite  minority 
dictatorships  to  power. 

Having  blocked  agreement  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  world  security,  they  seek  to  weaken  the 
collective  security  measures  we  are  taking  as  the 
essential  alternative. 

The  next  question  is,  why  did  every  other 
nation  join  in  rejecting  their  proposal? 

They  rejected  the  propaganda  claim,  on  which 
the  whole  resolution  was  based,  that  a  war  is  being 
prepared  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  rejected  the  attempt  to  characterize  as 
preparations  for  aggression  the  building  of  neces- 
sary defenses. 

They  rejected  the  tricky  paragraph  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  as  another  in  a  long 
line  of  attempts  to  circumvent  the  United  Nations 
plan  to  outlaw  such  weapons  by  an  effective  system 
of  control  and  safeguards  against  the  hazards  of 
violations  and  evasions. 

They  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  new  pact  among 
the  five  powers  to  strengthen  the  peace  as  fatuous 
insincerity  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  record  of 
obstruction  and  noncooperation  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  violations  and  repudiations  of  exist- 
ing treaties  and  pacts. 

In  the  debate  and  the  substitute  resolution  on 
the  essentials  of  peace,  they  displayed  the  reasons 
for  their  unity  in  resisting  Soviet  threats  to  world 
security.  The  Soviet  states,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  substantiated  and  underscored  the  claims 
of  all  the  others  by  violently  opposing  and  voting 
against  a  resolution  which  simply  asked  all  mem- 
bers to  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Soviet  Design  and  Tactics 

At  the  center  of  the  problem  of  world  security 
is  the  well-known  aim  of  the  Soviet  regime  to  dis- 
rupt and  overthrow  governments  from  within 
through  support  of  the  conspiratorial  forces  of 
Communist  parties  and  to  insure  subservience  to 
Kremlin  dictates. 

Thus,  we  are  not  confronted  by  a  state  regime 
that  is  interested  in  getting  along  with  other  in- 
dependent countries  but  one  that  persists  in  de- 
signs to  dominate  them.  These  designs,  docu- 
mented by  Soviet  theoreticians,  by  the  extensive 
training  program  for  conspiratorial  leaders,  and 
by  a  long  record  of  confirming  acts,  are  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Their  hopes  that  the  common  war  effort  might 
lead  to  peaceful  cooperation  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  will  to  dominate  were  dashed  by  events. 
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Contrary  to  their  pledges,  the  Soviet  army  re- 
mained in  Iran  attempting  to  force  that  little 
country  to  accept  Soviet  dictation,  withdrawing 
finally  only  under  world-wide  pressure  brought 
to  focus  in  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet 
forces  left  behind  an  organized  and  armed  minor- 
ity which  they  apparently  hoped  would  be  able 
to  control  the  territory  they  evacuated  and  flout 
the  authority  of  the  government. 


FAR  EAST 

In  the  Far  East  they  dismantled  Manchuria, 
forced  the  partition  of  Korea,  refusing  subse- 
quently to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Commission,  and  turned  over  the  con- 
fiscated Japanese  arms  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  carry  on  a  civil  war. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  was  subjected  to  threats  and  pressure,! 
thus  creating  the  necessity  of  aid  and  support 
and  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  collective 
defense. 


GREECE 

Likewise,  war-ravaged  Greece  was  violently  at-: 
tacked  by  the  Communist  forces  from  within,  sup-, 
ported  by  the  world-wide  propaganda  machine  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the  practical  assistance 
of  the  northern  neighbors,  already  dominated  by 
Soviet  force.  Again,  Soviet  voices  called  for 
peace.  Yes,  peace  by  the  submission  of  the  ma- 
jority to  the  force  of  the  minority.  But  at  no 
point  would  these  so-called  peace  makers  co- 
operate with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  nations 
through  established  United  Nations  Commissions. 


BALKANS 

The  pledges  of  free  elections  for  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania,  and  Hungary  made  by  Premier  Stalin  him- 
self in  agreement  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  were  cynically  disre- 
garded and  circumvented.  The  story  of  Hungary 
presents  the  general  pattern  by  which  the  minor- 
ity overwhelms  the  majority.  It  is  put  succinctly 
in  a  speech  of  Jozsef  Revai,  one  of  Hungary's  lead- 
ing Communists,  published  in  the  March-April 
1949  issue  of  TarsadalomiSzemel  (Sociological  Re- 
view.) 

Mr.  Revai's  remarks,  and  I  quote:  "We  were  a 
minority  in  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  we  represented  the  lead- 
ing force.  We  had  decisive  control  over  the  police 
forces.  Our  force,  the  force  of  the  Party  and  the 
working  class,  was  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Army  were  always 
there  to  support  us  with  their  assistance."    This 
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admission  was  apparently  too  blunt,  so  the  period- 
ical in  which  the  speech  appeared  was  recalled. 


PEACE  TREATIES 

The  efforts  in  this  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  obtain  compliance  with  the  peace  treaties 
guaranteeing  human  rights  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania,  were  met  with  denunciation  and 
repudiation  of  Soviet  obligations. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  tragic  story  of  Soviet  domination  of  one 
of  Europe's  proudest  little  democracies,  Czecho- 
slovakia, is  well  known.  This  crude  maneuver, 
by  which  the  Communist  minority  seized  control, 
threatening  civil  war  with  Red  Army  assistance 
to  the  minority,  shocked  the  world.  More  than 
any  other  incident  in  the  long  series  of  moves  for 
Soviet  expansion,  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia 
alerted  the  free  world  to  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
and  collective  defense. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  strips  away  the  last 
pretense  of  respect  for  small  states,  even  when 
they  are  governed  by  Communists  and  formerly 
recognized  as  so-called  "peoples'  democracies. ' 
Refusal  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin  to 
the  letter  subjects  even  such  a  Communist  govern- 
ment to  threats  and  pressures — troop  movements 
on  its  borders,  incidents,  and  repudiation  of 
treaties. 

POLAND 

In  Poland  where  again  the  minority  with  the 
support  of  the  Red  Army  succeeded  in  eliminating 
and  destroying  the  majority  parties,  the  domina- 
tion is  made  decisive  by  installing  a  marshal  of 
the  Red  Army  as  Minister  of  Defense. 

INDONESIA 

Soviet  policy  of  rule  or  ruin  was  never  more 
vividly  applied  than  against  Indonesia  in  the 
midst  of  its  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Its  Communist  Party  first  tried  to  under- 
mine and  overthrow  the  Republic  in  an  armed  re- 
i  volt.  President  Sukarno  and  Premier  Hatta  who 
put  down  that  revolt  were  then  attacked  as  quis- 
lings and  traitors.  The  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  between  In- 
|  donesia  and  the  Netherlands  were  sabotaged. 

But  in  spite  of,  and  partly  because  of,  this  bla- 
tant behavior  to  obstruct  peace,  the  United  Nations 
\  Commission  for  Indonesia  paved  the  way  for  a 
;  free  and  independent  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
',  resting  on  what  Premier  Hatta  called  five  basic 
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principles :  "devotion  to  God,  Humanity,  Nation- 
alism, Democracy,  and  Social  Justice. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  General  Assembly, 
Soviet  opposition  to  peace  in  this  area  was  bitterly 
pressed.  As  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch  ap- 
proached the  final  peaceful  settlement — the  birth 
of  a  nation  and  the  foundation  of  a  Union — the 
Soviets  made  frantic  efforts  to  prevent  settlement 
and  discredit  both  parties  to  the  accord. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  studied 
these  events  in  detail.  They  are  not  easily  hood- 
winked by  protestations  of  peaceful  intentions. 
They  remember  the  tense  case  of  the  Berlin  block- 
ade as  it  was  debated  in  Paris  and  the  Soviet  veto 
which  turned  down  the  conciliatory  proposal. 
They  also  know  that  firmness  and  patience  backed 
up  by  the  airlift  overrode  that  veto. 

Many  of  them  have  experienced  the  Cominf  orm 
tactics  to  disrupt  recovery  in  their  countries  and 
to  prevent  their  organization  of  national  defense 
in  cooperation  with  others. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  record,  one  can  imagine 
that  the  Soviet  resolution  added  insult  to  injury 
when  it  sought  to  condemn  the  measures  for  col- 
lective security  reluctantly  taken  in  response  to 
their  own  provocative  actions  as  preparations  for 
a  new  war.  They  block  the  path  to  peace  settle- 
ments, to  unanimous  agreement  on  practically 
every  situation  to  come  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, to  agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  reduction  and  control  of  armaments,  to 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  peace  forces  as 
contemplated  by  the  Charter.  Then  they  accuse 
those  who  cooperate  to  get  as  much  collective  se- 
curity as  they  can  in  spite  of  this  obstruction  of 
plotting  war  against  them. 

You  many  be  certain  of  one  thing :  this  unrea- 
sonable and  violent  assault  upon  almost  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  has  welded  them  into 
a  unity.  That  unity  is  producing  collective  de- 
fense. That  collective  defense  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  world  security. 

But  it  is  not  what  we  want.  It  is  what  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  forced  to  take  as  the  unfor- 
tunate alternative  to  comprehensive  collective  se- 
curity encompassed  in  the  Charter.  World  se- 
curity depends  upon  stopping  further  encroach- 
ments upon  the  free  world.  It  rests  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  many  to  stand  together  so 
overwhelmingly  that  aggression  is  obviously 
foolhardy. 

In  the  United  Nations,  this  unity  is  built  up  and 
expressed.  The  specific  threats  to  the  peace  come 
under  public  debate  and  the  collective  power  of 
the  many  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  a  deterrent 
against  dangerous  adventures.  Even  in  spite  of 
the  veto,  the  majority  have  succeeded — as  in  Indo- 
nesia— and  will  continue  to  succeed  in  working  for 
peaceful  settlements  of  disputes,  isolating  and  con- 
ciliating conflicts  and  exposing  peace-disturbing 
acts  or  situations  to  the  light  of  world  opinion. 

This  opinion  is  of  the  essence  because  it  deter- 
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mines  in  any  given  situation  whether  the  collective 
defense  is  really  united  and  prepared  to  resist  en- 
croachments. And  because  of  this  fact,  the  Soviet 
propaganda  campaigns  are  devised  to  split  and 
confuse  public  opinion. 

The  propagandists  know  very  well  that  peace- 
loving  people  hate  to  maintain  world  security  at 
such  a  price  and  by  such  collective  force.  But 
the  only  road  open  to  the  eventual  cooperation  of 
all  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  the  determined 
demonstration  that  the  aims  of  those  who  seek 
world  control  cannot  be  achieved. 

We  should  realize  that  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  obstructive  minority  pay  a  much  big- 
ger price  for  the  aggressive  policies  of  their  lead- 
ers than  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  who 
are  thereby  forced  to  organize  an  expensive  collec- 
tive defense.  The  price  of  noncooperation  and 
the  will  to  dominate  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  is, 
to  use  the  Nazi  phrase,  "guns  instead  of  butter." 
Because  of  the  productivity  of  the  people  of  the 
free  world,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  both. 
Still,  the  necessity  of  collective  defense  deprives  us 
all  of  the  full  advantages  of  our  productivity. 
It  is  patently  against  the  mutual  interests  of  all 
peoples  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  world  se- 
curity based  upon  genuine  cooperation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  if  the  door  to  aggres- 
sion is  effectively  barred  by  unified  defense  and 
the  door  to  cooperation  within  the  United  Nations 
kept  open,  the  day  will  come  when  the  futile  poli- 
cies of  expansion  will  be  replaced  by  policies  of 
cooperation  in  good  faith.  The  great  thing  about 
the  United  Nations  is  that  the  shift  can  take  place 
at  any  moment. 

We  must  be  continuously  alert  to  the  slightest 
step  in  the  right  direction.  For  it  will  take  many 
steps,  many  demonstrations  of  good  faith,  many 
acts  of  cooperation  to  bring  us  to  a  point  of  mutual 
confidence  which  will  enable  us  to  resolve  the 
larger  issues  involved  in  a  new  basis  for  world 
security. 

U.N.  Social  and  Economic  Collaboration 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  opens  great 
vistas  of  opportunity  for  practical  collaboration 
with  most  of  the  members  on  social  and  economic 
improvement.  This  is  directly  related  to  world 
security  because  the  power  to  defend  rests  upon 
the  stability  of  each  society  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  capacity  to  go  forward.  In- 
deed, the  fundamental  strength  for  collective  se- 
curity comes  not  primarily  from  the  weapons  for 
defense  in  hand,  but  from  the  over-all  productivity 
of  the  people  and  their  standard  of  life. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  we  acted  unanimously 
in  adopting  a  program  for  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries.     In  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  this  program  involves  the  leadership  of  the 
specialized  agencies  in  which  the  Soviets  do  not 
participate,  their  delegations  supported  the  plan. 

Not  only  can  such  specific  cooperative  efforts 
contribute  to  world  improvement,  but  they  also 
offer  opportunities  for  broadening  the  collabora- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  If  we  can  do  enough 
things  together  to  meet  practical  needs  of  people, 
to  restore  trade,  expand  education,  raise  living 
standards,  tap  unused  resources  for  human  wel- 
fare, we  can  increase  the  confidence  of  peoples  in 
collective  security. 

We  are  all  very  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  consultation  for  common  ends.  We  are  used 
to  making  speeches  in  the  public  forum  to  inter- 
pret our  individual  views  but  not  accustomed  to 
multilateral  consultation  to  formulate  our  com- 
mon views.  Here  is  a  new  challenge  to  statesman- 
ship which  we  have  only  begun  to  accept.  It  has 
to  do  with  seeking  common  understandings  on 
which  to  rest  ultimate  agreements. 

I  dare  say  that  by  perfecting  the  process  of 
consultation  in  the  United  Nations,  we  may  realize , 
one  of  our  greatest  hopes  of  eventually  bridging 
the  misnamed  East- West  chasm.    In  small  groups 
or  in  pairs,  delegates  can  explore  opportunities  in 
the  mode  of  conversation  more  easily  and  effec- 
tively  than  in  public  addresses.     They  can  seek 
clarification  and  definition  of  each  others  words,' 
try  out  generalizations  experimentally  on  specific 
situations,  and  be  free  to  revise  their  judgments.'. 
In  the  process  of  consultation,  they  can  exchange 
frank  information  about  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  their  respective  peoples  which  throws  light  on 
why  various  delegations  put  emphasis  on  a  dif- 
ferent problem  or  solution. 

We  are  carrying  on  this  process  of  informal 
consultation  on  a  broader  scale  than  has  ever  been 
attempted.  It  already  shows  promise  of  creating 
a  new  basis  for  agreement.  The  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  have  agreed  to  consult 
together  in  this  way  before  major  discussions  take 
place  in  the  Council  chamber  to  see  whether  they 
can  find  an  approach  to  unanimity  instead  of  talk- 
ing their  way  into  an  impasse  and  a  veto.  Like- 
wise, the  delegates  of  the  Big  Five  and  Canada 
have  been  exploring  their  differences  on  the  prob- 
lem of  atomic  energy  in  these  informal  consulta- 
tions. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  a  slow  and  unspectacular 
process.  It  calls  for  great  patience.  But  if  we 
persist  in  it,  I  think  we  may  gradually  work  our 
way  out  of  what  appears  to  be  impossible  dilem- 
mas. If  we  really  anticipate  the  day  when  the 
facts  of  stability  and  strength  in  the  free  world 
will  impress  the  Soviet  leaders  with  the  futility 
of  pursuing  their  aims  of  expansion,  then  we  can 
view  with  hope  the  possibilities  for  agreement 
through  informal  consultation.  It  is  in  such  dis- 
cussion that  we  may  find  the  chances  for  the  first 
steps  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  are  sound 
steps. 
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Kashmir 


The  Security  Council  received  the  third  interim 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan  on  December  17  and  adopted 
a  Norwegian  suggestion  to  ask  President  Mc- 
Naughton  of  Canada  to  consult  informally  with 
representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  report 
to  the  Council  any  mutually  acceptable  proposals. 
The  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet  Union  abstained  in 
this  vote.  The  latter  maintained  that  it  was  il- 
logical to  adopt  the  proposal  before  granting 
Security  Council  hearings  to  the  two  parties. 

The  Commission  report  recommends  that  the 
Security  Council  designate  a  single  representative 
with  broad  authority  who  would  proceed  to  the 
subcontinent  to  try  to  bring  the  two  governments 
together  on  all  unresolved  issues.  The  Council 
should  take  into  account  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mission resolutions  already  agreed  to  by  both  gov- 
ernments for  the  establishment  of  conditions 
conducive  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  concerning  the  future  of  the 
State  may  be  "freely  and  impartially"  determined. 

It  further  recommends  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil consult  the  two  governments  on  the  terms  of 
reference  for  its  representative,  including  consul- 
tations on  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  settle 
eventually  by  arbitration  those  issues  involved  in 
the  demilitarization  of  the  State  which  impede  the 
creation  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  holding 
the  plebiscite. 

The  Commission  thought  that  the  three  princi- 
pal issues  to  be  solved  before  the  two  governments 
can  agree  on  a  final  settlement  of  their  dispute  in- 
volve the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  State; 
the  disposition  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  which 
violently  oppose  the  accession  of  the  State  to 
India ;  and  the  question  of  the  defense  and  admin- 
istration of  the  sparsely  populated  and  mountain- 
ous areas  in  the  North  of  the  State. 

The  report  was  signed  by  four  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  (Argentina,  Belgium, 
Colombia,  United  States) ;  Czechoslovakia  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report. 


Jerusalem 

The  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  on 
December  20,  concluded  its  special  session  with 
the  approval  by  a  minority  of  five  of  a  resolution 
expressing  concern  at  Israel's  removal  of  certain 
central  government  offices  to  Jerusalem.  Such 
an  action  is  considered  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  General  Assembly's  plan  for  internationaliza- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  likely  to  make  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  decision  more  difficult,  The 
Council  requested  the  Council  President  to  invite 
Israel  to  submit  a  written  statement  on  matters 
covered  in  the  resolution  and  to  revoke  these  meas- 
ures and  abstain  from  any  action  liable  to  hinder 
implementation  of  the  Assembly  decision. 

Seven  states,  including  the  United  States,  ab- 
stained in  the  final  vote,  primarily  because  of  dis- 
approval of  the  last  provision,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Iraq  at  the  suggestion  of  Egypt. 

On  December  19,  the  Council  had  approved  a 
Mexican  suggestion  authorizing  its  President  to 
prepare  a  working  paper  on  the  draft  statute  for 
Jerusalem.  This  proposal,  supported  by  all  the 
Council  members  except  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
abstained,  also  invited  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  delegations  participating  without  vote  to 
submit  their  views  on  this  problem  to  the  Council 
President  and  authorized  him  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  any  other  interested  governments,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Implementation 
of  Economic  and  Social  Matters 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  established  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Recommendations  on  Economic  and 
Social  Matters,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  held  12  meetings  at  Lake  Success  from 
December  7-22.  Specific  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  Committee  to  improve  reporting  on 
steps  taken  by  member  states  to  implement  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  General  Assembly 
recommendations  and  decisions  in  this  field,  and 
to  facilitate  examination  of  such  reports  and  any 
subsequent  Council  or  Assembly  action  that 
might  be  indicated. 
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Economic  Cooperation  in  the  Americas1 


Point  4 

A  prime  method  for  cooperating  with  our  good 
neighbors  in  their  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  raising  of  living  standards  is  that 
proclaimed  by  the  President  in  the  famous  Point  4 
of  his  inaugural  address. 

The  method  is  two-fold :  it  consists  of  spread- 
ing the  world's  resources  of  technical  know-how 
around  among  all  the  countries  that  need  it.  It 
also  consists  of  taking  measures  in  concert  with 
the  underdeveloped  countries  for  encouraging 
private  investment  by  removing  the  barriers  to 
such  investment  and  creating  a  better  climate 
for  it. 

This  type  of  cooperation  is  really  quite  simple : 
most  underdeveloped  countries  could,  with  the 
resources  they  have,  grow  a  lot  better  and  a  lot 
more  crops  on  their  soil,  conserving  that  soil  at 
the  same  time.  But  they  have  to  know  how  to  do 
this,  and  most  of  them  do  not  themselves  have 
agricultural  experts  to  tell  them  how. 

Where  we  have  such  agricultural  experts,  they 
can  be  loaned.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  public 
health,  education,  industrialization,  the  building 
of  dams,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Besides  know-how,  economic  development  re- 
quires tools  and  equipment  which  have  to  be 
bought  in  the  countries  that  produce  them. 

Capital  investment  is  also  needed  generally  in 
the  form  of  private  enterprise  that  makes  the 
investment  and  contributes  the  know-how  all  in 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Williard  F.  Barber, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
which  he  delivered  at  Town  Hall  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  Dec.  12,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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one  package.    We  want  to  see  private  enterprise  . 
do  the  big  job.    We  want  to  see  government  stay 
out  of  what  private  enterprise  can  and  will  do. 

There  are  many  things  that  private  enterprise 
will  not  do — things  that  are  governmental  respon- 
sibilities. The  services  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  our  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  are  examples. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  however :  By  far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  drive  and  effort  must  come 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves  if 
our  assistance  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Our 
assistance  has  to  be  help  in  what  they  themselves 
are  undertaking  to  do.  We  assist  them  in  the 
doing ;  we  can't  do  the  doing  for  them. 

Financial  Assistance 

United  States  private  capital  is  potentially  the 
major  external  source  of  investment  capital  for 
development  in  Latin  America.  Its  importance 
lies  not  only  in  its  contribution  of  funds  but 
equally  also  in  its  contribution  of  technical,  man- 
agerial, and  organizational  skills  necessary  to  put 
capital  to  effective  use.  The  greater  part  of  our 
own  industrial  technology  has  been  developed  by 
private  organizations  and  can  best  be  fostered 
abroad  through  private  channels. 

Obstacles  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  are 
varied : 

1.  The  opportunities  for  profit  at  home. 

2.  The  lack  of  information  about  opportunities 
in  Latin  America. 

3.  The  absence,  in  many  areas,  of  basic  facilities, 
such  as  transport,  power,  and  markets  on  which 
most  private  undertakings  depend. 
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More  important  perhaps  than  these,  however, 
are: 

4.  Inability  to  transfer  earnings  and  capital. 

5.  Onerous  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign 
governments  on  the  operation  and  control  of 
enterprise. 

6.  Threats  of  expropriation. 

7.  General  political  instability  in  the  foreign 
country. 

This  government  plans  to  reduce  some  of  these 
deterrents  to  the  flow  of  private  capital  abroad 
through  bilateral  treaty  negotiations,  the  pro- 
posed guaranty  program  under  Point  4,  and  the 
information  services  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  assist  United  States  private  investors. 

This  government  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  economic  development  of  various 
Latin  American  countries  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  was  created  in  1935.  To  date, 
we  have  advanced  loans  totaling  more  than  700 
million  dollars.  Defaults  on  these  loans  are  in- 
significant, which  in  itself  testifies  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  bank's  operations. 

In  Brazil,  for  instance,  such  a  loan  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  a  steel  mill  at  Volta 
Kedonda  which  today  is  funneling  an  ample 
supply  of  steel  products  into  that  country's 
economy  and  is  keeping  pace  with  a  vigorous  in- 
dustrial growth  that  has  long  been  the  dream  of 
Brazilian  leaders. 

Our  government  also  is  making  capital  avail- 
able through  our  participation  in  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which 
were  created  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944.  The  con- 
tributions these  agencies  are  making  to  economic 
growth  and  fiscal  stability  are  notable.  Through 
these  institutions,  we  have  made  direct  contri- 
butions to  the  solution  of  currency  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  general  economic  dislocation  of  the 
world. 

There  is  a  great  economic  momentum  in  this 
country,  for  example,  which  could  easily  expand 
into  Latin  America  in  proportions  never  before 
visualized.  Business  and  private  capital  could 
easily  flow  more  freely  into  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  if  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the 
way  were  removed.  Guaranties  against  expro- 
priation and  other  risks  could  make  that  flow  pos- 
sible and  bring  about  in  a  short  time  an  expansion 
that  would  otherwise  require  many  years  to  real- 
ize. Legislation  has  been  discussed  by  the  Con- 
gress, following  the  President's  message  of  last 
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January  to  authorize  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
grant  such  guaranties  as  are  necessary  for  the 
peculiar  risks  involved  in  foreign  investment. 

Unfortunately  it  is  much  easier  to  desire  to  help 
others  or  to  criticize  what  is  being  done  than  it 
is  to  establish  and  execute  a  satisfactory  policy. 
For  example,  the  United  States  cannot,  as  it  con- 
tinues its  democratic  and  noninterventionist  posi- 
tion, force  South  American  businessmen  to  change 
their  philosophy  on  unit  profits.  It  cannot  oblit- 
erate disease.  It  cannot  endow  overpopulated 
areas  with  natural  resources  which  they  do  not 
possess.  It  cannot  quickly  train  a  man  accustomed 
to  driving  an  oxcart  to  be  a  good  motor  mechanic ; 
and  it  cannot  easily  stop  wasteful  soil  erosion  prac- 
tices, much  as  we  would  all  desire  these  improve- 
ments to  be  made. 

Despite  all  difficulties,  this  government  can, 
however,  make  available  its  professional  and  tech- 
nical skill  and  knowledge  to  those  individuals  and 
groups  in  other  countries  which  wish  to  utilize 
them.  President  Truman's  Point  4  policy  is  specif- 
ically designed  to  accomplish  this  objective.  In 
this  fashion,  we  do  not  intervene  in  other  countries' 
internal  affairs.  Yet  we  permit  them  to  utilize 
our  skills  to  develop  as  fast  as  they  desire  and  as 
quickly  as  they  can  utilize  the  available  knowledge. 

The  Role  of  Labor 

In  order  to  increase  its  understanding  of  labor 
developments  abroad,  labor  attaches  appointed  to 
our  Embassies  in  numerous  countries  have  estab- 
lished a  system  of  labor-reporting.  The  Depart- 
ment's officers  have  also  established  regular  and 
frequent  contacts  with  the  officials  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  the  Labor  Department,  and  other 
government  agencies. 

Important  evidences  of  growth  in  the  political 
power  of  labor  include  the  election  of  labor  gov- 
ernments in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia 
and  an  almost  universal  preoccupation  by  govern- 
ments with  labor  problems  in  the  entire  world,  in- 
cluding Latin  America.  Popular  dissatisfaction 
with  prevailing  living-levels  and  political  stand- 
ards have  contributed  to  the  overturning  of  more 
than  one  government  in  Latin  America  within  the 
past  few  years. 

With  respect  to  levels  of  living,  we  well  know 
that  a  great  lack  of  natural  resources,  professional 
training,  skilled  labor,  and  capital  as  well  as  lim- 
ited markets  and  a  general  lack  of  appreciation  for 
low-cost,  low-profit,  mass  production  and  sales  in 
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most  of  Latin  America  will  prevent  the  attainment 
of  the  levels  of  living  enjoyed  by  our  United  States 
workers  for  many  decades. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  living  levels  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  others.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
the  attainment  of  political  democracy  or  adequate 
social  standards  should  be  thought  to  be  contingent 
upon  the  attainment  of  any  particular  level  of  liv- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  obviously  inadequate  living 
levels  of  many  Latin  American  workers  must  be 
recognized  as  a  serious  handicap  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stable,  democratic  societies.  All  appro- 
priate attempts  to  help  them  raise  their  own  living 
levels  should  be  promoted. 

In  the  political  field,  labor  has  greatly  increased 
in  importance  during  the  past  decade.  In  no 
Latin  American  country  has  it  assumed  control  of 
the  government.  As  a  result  of  increasing  pro- 
labor  feelings,  which  were  stimulated  in  part  by 
wartime  slogans,  political  groups  offering  more 
to  labor  have  been  able  to  gain  greater  influence 
in  a  number  of  countries. 

Consequently,  not  only  do  those  governments 
which  might  be  classed  as  liberal  or  pro-labor  give 
assistance  to  laboring  groups  and  help  them,  but 
the  most  conservative  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  also  seen  the  trend.  They  granted 
free  elections  in  some  cases,  established  new  labor 
codes  or  laws,  and  raised  money  or  real  wages  in 
other  instances. 

There  are  pendulum  swings  with  periods  in 
which,  in  Latin  America,  pro-labor  or  democratic 
governments  or  both  appear  to  be  gaining  rapidly 
as  during  the  years  1945^7  and  others  in  which 
they  receive  setbacks  as  they  have  since.  Fortu- 
nately, it  now  appears  that  the  long  period  in 
which  the  toiling  masses  of  Latin  America  were  of 
no  political  importance  has  ended.  In  what  form 
the  political  interest  or  power  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can workers  will  express  itself  in  the  future  is  un- 
certain. Will  it  be  through  democratic  outlets, 
as  it  is  now  doing  in  Uruguay  ?     We  hope  so. 

Treaty  With  Uruguay 

New  treaties  on  investment  or  of  commerce  and 
economic  development  such  as  that  signed  last 
month  with  Uruguay  will  increase  the  flow  of 
private  capital. 

It  provides,  for  example,  that  citizens  of  one 
country  may  set  up  and  operate  business  enter- 
prises in  the  other  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens 
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of  that  country.  They  will  also  be  able  to  obtain 
entry  into  that  country  for  managers  and  techni- 
cians from  their  own  country  who  are  needed  in 
order  to  operate  their  enterprises  effectively.  They 
will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  country 
the  earnings  on  their  invested  capital  in  equitable 
and  adequate  amounts.  Should  their  property  be 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  other  country  for 
any  reason,  they  will  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

The  Program  in  Action 

Technical  assistance  activities  are  cooperative 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  instance,  we  go 
into  a  project  only  when  a  government  specifically 
requests  us  to  and  when  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  serve  national  and  international  welfare. 
Our  guiding  principle  is  to  help  the  other  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves. 

The  recipient  countries  help  themselves  in  these 
instances  by  making  dollar  reimbursements  or 
advance  of  funds  for  services  rendered;  by  pro- 
viding land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  and: 
equipment  within  their  territory;  or  by  making 
available  the  best  qualified  of  their  people  or; 
people  of  other  countries  to  work  with  American 
technicians. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
Mexico  from  1940  to  1949  will  illustrate  this  point : 

1.  Cooperative  studies  and  increased  production  of  ore 
deposits  containing  minerals  urgently  needed  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  tungsten,  mercury,  antimony,  and  man- 
ganese. 

2.  Cooperative  studies  of  ore  deposits  containing  min- 
erals needed  by  Mexico  and  which  are  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  Mexico's  internal  consumption, 
such  as  coal,  phosphates,  and  tin. 

3.  Cooperative  studies  of  ore  deposits  which  were  being 
exhausted,  such  as  copper,  manganese,  silver,  lead,  and 
zinc. 

4.  Cooperative  studies  of  a  scientific  nature  on,  for 
example,  volcanism,  sedimentation,  topographic  mapping, 
and  the  occurrences  of  rare  minerals. 

5.  Publication  in  English  and  Spanish  of  the  results 
of  the  cooperative  studies. 

6.  Scholarships  or  in-training  grants  to  Mexican  stu- 
dents for  postgraduate  work  in  universities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  training  with  field  parties  of  the 
Geological  Survey  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  con- 
ducting educational,  health,  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities on  a  bilateral  basis  through  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs.    A  telegram  from  our 
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Embassy  at  Caracas,  received  last  month,  illus- 
trates an  accomplishment. 

Institute  entered  into  agreement  in  1945  with  Venezue- 
lan Government  in  planning  and  building  minimum  pure 
water  supply  systems  for  rural  communities.  Venezuela 
provides  240  employees  and  United  States  6  technical  as- 
sistants. Venezuelan  federal  and  state  governments  de- 
fray approximately  98  percent  operation  and  construction 
funds  50  new  water  systems  built  for  communities  of  less 
than  2,000  and  75,626  people  for  first  time  enjoying  pure 
water  with  resultant  better  health.  Total  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,541,000.  Twenty-four  additional  systems  pro- 
jected with  8  under  construction.  Typical  result — town 
Humocara,  Alto,  825  inhabitants,  had  recurring  and  seri- 
ous epidemics  typhoid.  Since  its  water  supply,  estab- 
lished in  1948,  disease  practically  eliminated.  Success 
program  mainly  farsighted  and  practical  approach  Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 

Increased  Trade 

Vital  as  they  are,  these  technical  cooperation 
accomplishments  alone  will  not  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives that  we  have  set  for  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Since  1934  we  have  negotiated  trade  agree- 
ments with  seventeen  of  the  other  American 
Kepublics.  Through  this  mechanism  we  are 
working  toward  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  tariff  barriers  and  other  restric- 
tions which  impede  trade.  Ten  of  these  agree- 
ments were  made  within  the  first  5  years. 

A  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
publication  [International  Reference  Service, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  32,  June  1949)  shows  the  increase 
in  our  trade  with  Latin  America : 


1936-40 
Average 
$584,  000, 000 
608,  000, 000 


1948 

Imports  from  L.  A $2,  500,  000,  000 

Exports   to   L.   A 3,360,000,000 

The  interest  in  trade  is  not  as  spectacular  as  the 
fivefold  figures  would  indicate — price  and  cur- 
rency changes  have  been  substantial  during  those 
years.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  1948,  35 
percent  of  total  United  States  imports  came  from 
Latin  America,  while  27  percent  of  total  United 
States  exports  went  there;  similarly,  36  percent  of 
Latin  America's  exports  came  to  the  United  States 
and  59  percent  of  her  imports  came  from  here. 

One  of  our  postwar  moves  was  to  take  part  in 
the  Geneva  conference  of  1947  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Three  other  American  countries  have 
become  parties  to  the  agreement.  Five  additional 
American  countries  took  part  in  the  recent  con- 
ference at  Annecy,  France. 


LEADING  U.S. 

IMPORTS 

Coffee 

Tin 

Sugar 

Wool 

Petroleum 

Sisal 

Copper 

Cocoa 

Bananas 

LEADING  U.S. 

EXPORTS 

Industrial  Machinery 

Textiles 

Automobiles 

Chemicals 

Foodstuffs 

Iron  and  Steel 

Electrical  and  Agricultural  Equipment 

International  Trade  Organization 

To  meet  the  wider  need,  representatives  of  54 
nations  met  at  Habana  in  1948  and  drafted  a 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
Seventeen  of  these  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  were  American  Kepublics.  The  other 
American  Republics  were  active  in  working  out 
this  charter.  They  were  conscious  of  their  need 
for  industrialization,  and  insistent  that  their  need 
be  met  rapidly. 

The  major  principles  embodied  in  the  charter 
are:  (1)  that  each  country  should,  in  general,  ac- 
cord to  other  members  equal  treatment;  (2)  that 
members  should  negotiate  for  reduction  of  bar- 
riers and  (3)  that  imports  should  not  be  subjected 
to  discriminatory  internal  taxes  or  regulations; 
and  (4)  restrictions  on  imports  should  be  in  the 
form  of  visible  tariffs,  not  quotas. 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes  in  January  it 
will  probably  be  asked  to  authorize  United  States 
membership  in  the  Pro.  We  played  an  active  and 
positive  role  in  negotiating  the  Ito  charter.  We 
believe  that  the  code  of  principles  it  embodies  and 
the  international  forum  it  sets  up  for  the  discus- 
sion of  trade  problems  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  question  of  world  prosperity. 

Protecting  U.S.  Rights 

We  are  now  trying  to  work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  other  countries  in  the  North  American 
region  to  regulate  and  protect  radio  broadcasting 
in  each  country  from  interference.     Because  of 
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the  proximity  of  the  North  American  countries  to 
each  other  it  is  essential  to  have  a  binding  agree- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
ference that  is  bound  to  come  up  when  programs 
are  broadcast  by  several  countries  on  the  same  or 
adjoining  channels. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  radio  there  was  little 
competition  for  frequencies.  However,  as  the  in- 
dustry grew,  competition  for  frequencies  became 
keen.  The  programs  of  one  country  began  to  in- 
terfere with  those  of  another.  The  North  Ameri- 
can countries  recognized  that  although  each  had 
sovereign  rights  to  the  use  of  frequencies  within 
its  borders,  we  could  get  orderly  utilization  of 
the  frequencies  as  between  the  countries  concerned 
only  through  international  agreement.  Thus  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  came 
together  and  voluntarily  created  a  North  Ameri- 
can Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement,  commonly 
called  Narba  in  December  1937.  This  agreement 
went  into  effect  in  March  1941.  Practically  all 
frequencies  in  the  United  States  were  changed. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Settlement  of  Certain  War  Accounts  and  Claims.  Treat- 
ies and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1925.  Pub.  3547. 
3  pp.     5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington, 
March  14,  1949 ;  entered  into  force  March  14,  1949. 

Use  by  Civil  Aircraft  of  Stephenville  and  Argentia  Mili- 
tary Bases  in  Newfoundland.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1933.     Pub.  3566.     4  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa,  June 
4, 1949 ;  entered  into  force  June  4, 1949. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1879.     Pub.  3581.     5  pp.     5e\ 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at  Brus- 
sels, March  27  and  November  23,  1946,  and  January 
17  and  February  3,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  February 
17,  1947. 
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Actually,  777  broadcasting  stations  had  to  shift ! 
to  different  frequencies. 

The  original  agreement  was  to  last  5  years  at 
which  time  it  would  be  reexamined  and  adjust- 
ments made  to  take  care  of  any  technological 
changes  or  new  needs  by  member  countries.  In 
1946,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  agreement  on 
an  interim  basis  with  some  necessary  modifica- 
tions. The  interim  agreement  expired  in  March 
this  year.  An  attempt  was  made  to  continue  it 
even  longer,  but  some  of  the  other  countries  would 
not  agree.  Therefore,  we  are  now  trying  to  work 
out  a  new  agreement  at  a  conference  under  way 
in  Montreal. 

All  these  roads — technical  cooperation,  more 
trade,  financial  assistance,  the  increasing  role  of 
labor,  and  the  Point  4  Program — lead  toward  the! 
same  goal  of  better  living  conditions,  more  eco- 
nomic security,  and  greater  political  stability., 
The  United  States  is  aware  that  it  has  a  stake  in 
seeing  the  other  American  Republics  attain  these 
objectives  and  it  proposes  to  march  with  them 
toward  that  common  goal. 
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Working  in  the  U.N. — A  Challenge  to  Better  Human  Rela- 
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U.S.  Raises  Question  of  Continuing  Normal  Relations  With  Bulgaria 


[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 


In  connection  with  the  current  trial  of  Traicho 
Kostov,  former  Vice  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  already  made  it  clear  in  its 
press  release  of  December  1,  1949,  that  the  allega- 
tions of  improper  activities  on  the  part  of  Minister 
Heath  were  demonstrably  false.1  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  that  the  alleged  conversations  be- 
tween Minister  Heath  and  Kostov  never  took  place. 
This  deliberate  attempt  to  involve  the  United 
States  Minister  has  compelled  the  United  States 
Government  to  question  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment's intentions  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  normal  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

On  December  3,  1949,  Minister  Heath,  upon  in- 
structions of  the  Department,  requested  the  For- 
eign Office  to  use  its  good  offices  to  have  his  per- 
sonal denial  of  the  veracity  of  the  allegations 
published  in  the  Bulgarian  newspapers.  He  left 
an  aide-memoire  reminding  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  United 
States  Government  viewed  this  unwarranted  and 
unfriendly  action. 

Instead  of  complying  with  Mr.  Heath's  request, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  permitted  the  publi- 
cation of  the  scurrilous  articles  in  the  press  at- 
tacking the  Department  of  State  and  Minister 
Heath  indicating  to  the  Bulgarian  public  that  the 
Department  had  deliberately  lied  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Heath  had  never  seen  Mr.  Kostov  or  exchanged 
a  word  with  him,  written  or  oral.  One  of  these 
articles,  published,  on  December  8,  1949,  in  Ote- 
chestven  Front,  official  organ  of  the  Fatherland 
Front,  the  Communist-dominated  Government 
coalition,  was  signed  by  Todor  Guenov,  Director 
of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Bulgarian  For- 
eign Office.  This  article  accuses  the  American 
Government  of  engaging  in  espionage  and  sub- 
versive activity  through  official  representatives. 

The  United  States  Legation  in  Sofia  has  been 
subjected  to  a  series  of  indignities  and  restrictions 
including  false  charges  against  American  officials, 
intimidation  and  persecution  of  local  Bulgarian 
employees,  refusal  to  issue  visas  to  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Legation,  and  various  restrictions  on 
travel  and  housing  for  some  time. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12, 1949,  p.  911. 
December  26,   1949 


In  an  effort  to  impress  again  upon  the  Bulgarian 
Government  the  seriousness  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment views  these  actions,  the  Bulgarian  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim,  Dr.  Peter  Voutov,  was  re- 
quested to  call  upon  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
today. 

Mr.  Webb  recalled  to  Dr.  Voutov  the  remarks 
Mr.  Heath  made  to  Assistant  Foreign  Minister 
Kamenov  on  December  3  and  the  aide-memoire 
which  he  left  with  the  latter.  He  emphasized 
that  Mr.  Heath's  protest  was  entirely  justified, 
because  the  statements  attributed  to  him  were  pat- 
ent falsehoods  which  the  Bulgarian  Government 
could  and  had  a  duty  to  correct.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Heath's  statement  was  not 
merely  to  establish  the  truth  concerning  the  alle- 
gations in  question  but  also  to  emphasize  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government  the  concern  with  which  the 
United  States  has  viewed  its  recent  actions  culmi- 
nating in  the  charges  against  the  American  Min- 
ister in  Sofia  and  the  Bulgarian  Government's  ap- 
parent intention  to  disregard  international  law 
and  comity  in  conducting  its  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Webb  pointed  out  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment has  ignored  Mr.  Heath's  request  to  pub- 
lish his  denial ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bulgarian 
press,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  continued  its  unwarranted  attacks  on 
the  United  States.  He  mentioned  particularly 
the  signed  article  by  a  responsible  official  of  the 
Bulgarian  Foreign  Office  directly  accusing  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  official  repre- 
sentatives of  engaging  in  espionage. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Webb  referred  to  the  unpre- 
cedented restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Legation 
and  its  personnel,  making  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Legation  to  perform  its  normal  diplomatic 
and  consular  functions. 

Dr.  Voutov  was  informed  that  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  ignore  and  takes  a  most  seri- 
ous view  of  such  deliberate  actions  which  must 
inevitably  affect  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Webb  urged  him  to  communicate  im- 
mediately to  his  government  this  statement  of  the 
United  States  position. 
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ECA  Agreement  With  Federal  German  Government  Signed 


[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 


John  J.  McCloy,  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany,  and  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
signed  today  at  Bonn  an  economic  cooperation 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  is 
an  agreement  required  under  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act,  satisfying  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  attach  to  aid  extended  to  participating 
countries  by  the  United  States. 

The  agreement,  which  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion for  several  weeks,  will  become  effective  upon 
approval  by  the  Allied  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany.  Heretofore,  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Ger- 
many has  been  supplied  under  terms  of  the  two 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Military  Governors  of  the 
Bizone  and  the  French  zone,  respectively.  In  the 
past,  the  Military  Governments  have  represented 
Germany  in  the  Oeec  and  at  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration. 

The  signing  of  this  agreement  represents  an 
important  step  in  the  Federal  Republic's  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its  own 
economic  affairs,  following  its  joining  of  the 
Oeec  in  Paris  on  October  31.  Both  of  these  steps 
were  contemplated  in  the  "Washington  Agree- 
ments" of  April  8,  1949,  among  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.1 

The  new  agreement  also  covers  relief  supplies — 
the  "GARIOA"  aid — heretofore  supplied  by  the 
Army  under  a  separate  appropriation  which  is 
now  administered  by  ECA. 

The  total  United  States  dollar  aid  to  Germany 
during  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  is  expected  to  be 
about  730  million  dollars. 

The  new  German  Government  also  by  this 
agreement  becomes  custodian  of  the  so-called 
"counterpart  funds"  of  Deutsche  mark  equivalent 
which  the  Federal  Republic  is  required  to  set 
aside  against  all  dollar  aid  it  receives  from  the 
United  States.  This  government  must  approve 
all  German  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds,  as 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17, 1949,  p.  499. 
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for  instance  for  investment  in  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion, the  agreement  provides  that  the  United 
States  may  call  upon  the  Republic  to  furnish 
Deutsche  marks  from  these  funds,  for  such  pur- 
poses as  administrative  expenses  and  the  reorien- 
tation program  for  educating  the  German  people 
along  democratic  lines. 

All  American  aid  to  the  Federal  Republic  con- 
stitutes a  claim  against  Germany,  which,  together 
with  other  similar  aid,  constitutes  a  preferred 
claim  against  future  German  export  proceeds. 
The  claim  will  be  the  subject  of  later  settlement, 
in  which  account  will  be  taken  of  Germany's 
ability  to  pay  and  other  relevant  factors.  When 
counterpart  funds  are  spent  in  Germany  by 
United  States  order  and  not  for  German  benefit, 
this  claim  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

The  new  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  patterned 
on  the  earlier  agreements  with  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors and  on  those  with  other  Marshall  Plan 
nations.  A  special  provision  of  particular  in- 
terest is  that  under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accepts  responsibility  for  providing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Western  sectors  of  the  City  of 
Berlin.  This  aid  will  take  the  form  of  commodi- 
ties, including  imports  under  the  Marshall  Plan, 
as  well  as  financial  assistance  in  Deutsche  marks 
necessary  to  meet  Berlin  Administration  deficits 
and  for  investment  in  that  city.  Aid  under  this 
provision  is  expected  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  re- 
lieving the  critical  Berlin  economic  situation. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  take  over  the  obligations  and 
commitments  of  the  High  Commissioners,  who 
are  successors  to  the  Military  Governors  as 
parties  to  the  old  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  The  High  Commission  is  concluding  sep- 
arate agreements  to  transfer  its  outstanding 
deutsche  mark  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this 
provision  and  to  benefit  from  the  ECA  counter- 
part funds  already  accumulated. 

Final  text  of  the  agreement  has  not  yet  reached 
Washington  from  Frankfort  but  will  be  released 
immediately  upon  arrival. 
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Statement  oy  John  J.  McCloy 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  first  major  inter- 
national agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  German 
Federal  Republic  should  make  it  a  full  partner 
in  the  European  Eecovery  Program. 

Although  this  is  a  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  German 
Federal  Eepublic,  it  opens  the  way  for  a  German 
role  in  an  18-nation  cooperative  endeavor. 

The  benefits  of  the  Marshall  Plan  have  been 
obvious  in  Germany  and  in  Europe.  In  very  large 
part  through  the  importation  of  foods  and  of  in- 
dustrial raw  materials,  the  German  diet  and  pro- 
duction have  increased  enormously.    Those  bene- 


fits will  continue  to  be  felt.  The  agreement  which 
we  have  today  signed  places  full  responsibility 
for  their  participation  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program  upon  the  German  people  and  gives  them 
a  full  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  program.  It 
is  our  hope  that  with  this  responsibility  the  fullest 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  for 
liberalization  of  trade  which  the  program  affords. 
Liberal  trade  is  a  stimulant  to  liberal  thought. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  this  bilateral 
agreement  makes  aid  available  to  the  people  of 
Berlin,  who  have  done  so  much  to  earn  the  respect 
of  the  democratic  world,  and  to  their  industries. 

This  occasion  marks  not  only  a  determined  step 
forward  in  the  emergence  of  a  new  Germany,  but 
advances  the  cause  of  true  European  cooperation, 
the  creation  of  Which  is  one  of  the  major  goals  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program. 


Public  Notices  Affecting  U.S.  Property  Owners  in  Germany 


Declaration  Concerning  the  Entry  Into  Force  of  the  Occu- 
pation Statute 

Whereas  by  letter  dated  12  May  1949  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors and  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  French,  United 
States  and  British  Zones  of  Germany,  i-espectively  in- 
formed the  President  of  the  Parliamentary  Council  at 
Bonn  that  the  Occupation  Statute  had  been  promulgated 
by  them  as  of  that  date,  and  that,  "upon  the  convening  of 
the  legislative  bodies  provided  for  in  the  Basic  Law  and 
upon  the  election  of  the  President  and  the  election  and 
appointment  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Federal  Ministers, 
respectively,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Basic  Law, 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
then  be  established  and  the  Occupation  Statute  shall  there- 
upon enter  into  force" ;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  aforesaid  have  been  satisfied ; 
and  it  is  expedient  formally  to  declare  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Occupation  Statute ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission hereby  declares  that  the  Occupation  Statute  en- 
tered into  force  as  from  21  September  1949. 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  Occupation  Statute,  pro- 
mulgated on  May  12,  1949,  by  the  Military  Governors  and 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Western  Zones,  and  which 
was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  17,  1949,  page  500.] 

Publication  of  this  notice  [Public  Notice  13]  is  not  in- 
tended to  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract  from 


1 14  Fed  Reg.  5456.  The  above  proclamations  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Ger- 
many and  by  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
are  deemed  to  be  of  interest  to  certain  U.  S.  citizens  as 
having  legal  effect  upon  them  or  their  property. 

December  26,    7949 


the  presently  existing  legal  force  and  effect  of  the  matter 
quoted  above. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Henry  A.  Byroade, 
Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 

December  6,  1949. 

Occupation  ;  Definitions 

Law  No.  2.    Definitions 

The  Council  of  The  Allied  High  Commission  enacts  as 
follows : 

Article  1 

In  the  absence  of  any  indication  to  the  contrary,  in 
legislation  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  : 

1.  The  expression  "Occupation  Authorities"  shall  in- 
clude the  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Commission,  the 
High  Commissioners,  and  Allied  Organizations  and  per- 
sons exercising  power  on  their  behalf. 

2.  The  expression  "Occupation  Forces"  shall  include 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Occupying  Powers  and  auxiliary 
contingents  of  other  Powers  serving  with  them. 

3.  The  expression  "Allied  Forces"  shall  include — 

(a)  The  Occupation  Authorities. 

(b)  The  Occupation  Forces  and  their  members. 

(c)  Non-German  nationals,  civilian  or  military,  who 
are  serving  with  the  Occupation  Authorities. 

(d)  Members  of  the  families  and  non-German  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  subparagraphs 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  paragraph. 

(e)  Non-German  persons  whose  presence  in  the  occu- 
pied territory   is  certified   by  a   High  Commissioner  or 
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Commander  of  any  of  the  Occupation  Forces  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  occupation. 

4.  The  expressions  "the  territory  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic" and  "the  Federal  Territory"  shall  include  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Laender  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Hesse,  Lower  Saxony,  North  Rhine/Westphalia, 
Rhineland  Palatinate,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Wuerttemberg- 
Baden  and  Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern,  as  constituted  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Law. 

Article  2 

This  law  shall  become  effective  on  the  21st  September 
1949. 

Done  at  Bonn,  Petersberg,  on  21  September  1949. 

A.  FEANgOIS-PONCET, 

French  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
John  J.  McCloy, 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

B.  H.  Robertson, 
U.K.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
Publication  of  this  notice    [Public  Notice  14]   is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  presently  existing  legal  force  and  effect  of  the 
matter  quoted  above. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  A.  Byroads, 
Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 
December  6,  1949. 

Law  No.  3.    Transitional  Provisions 

The  Council  of  The  Allied  High  Commission  enacts  as 
follows : 

Article  1 

Where  any  legislation  repealed  by  the  Occupation 
Authorities  contained  any  provision  repealing  other  legis- 
lation, such  other  legislation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
revived  in  the  absence  of  an  express  provision  to  that 
effect. 

Article  2 

Where  any  legislation  has  been  revised  or  replaced  by 
the  Occupation  Authorities,  references  in  other  legisla- 
tion to  articles,  sections  or  paragraphs  of  the  former  text 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  new  text,  notwithstanding  any  difference  in 
the  numbering  or  lettering. 

Article  3 

Any  implementing  regulations  issued  in  pursuance  of 
any  legislation  which  has  been  revised  or  replaced  by 
the  Occupation  Authorities  shall  remain  in  force,  unless 
repealed  under  or  inconsistent  with,  the  new  legislation. 

Article  4 

No  person  may  be  prosecuted  for  an  offense  under  legis- 
lation repealed  by  the  Occupation  Authorities  unless  such 
offense  also  constitutes  a  violation  of  legislation  in  force 
or  proceedings  are  instituted  within  three  months  of  the 
repeal. 


Article  5 

References  in  any  legislation  enacted  before  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Occupation  Statute  to  the  Control  Council, 
the  Supreme  Commander  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  the 
Commanding  General,  the  Armed  Forces,  Military  Govern- 
ment, the  Military  Governor  and  to  other  authorities  shall, 
where  the  context  so  requires  or  admits,  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  appropriate  authorities  exercising  the  par- 
ticular functions  mentioned  in  such  legislation. 

Article  6 

This  law  shall  become  effective  on  the  21st  September 
1949. 

Done  at  Bonn,  Petersberg,  on  21  September  1949. 

A  Feanqois-Poncet, 
French  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
John  J.  McCloy, 
U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
B.  H.  Robertson, 
U.  K.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

Publication  of  this  notice   [Public  Notice  15]   is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract  ■ 
from   the  presently  existing  legal  force,   and   effect  of- 
the  matter  quoted  above. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  A.  Byroade, 
Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 
December  6,  1949. 


Law  No.  5. 


Press,  Radio,  Information  and 

Entertainment 


The  Council  of  The  Allied  High  Commission  enacts  as 


follows : 


Article  1 


1.  The  German  press,  radio,  and  other  information 
media  shall  be  free  as  is  provided  by  the  Basic  Law.  The 
Allied  High  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  or 
annul  any  measure,  governmental,  political,  administra- 
tive or  financial,  which  threatens  such  freedom. 

Article  2 

1.  An  enterprise  or  a  person  engaged  therein  or  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  thereof  shall  not  act  in  a  manner  affect- 
ing or  likely  to  affect  prejudicially  the  prestige  or  se- 
curity of  the  Allied  Forces. 

2.  Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion an  enterprise  or  a  person  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion may  prohibit  the  enterprise  from  continuing  its 
activities  or  the  person  from  engaging  in  any  enterprise 
or  utilizing  the  facilities  thereof,  for  a  definite  or  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  The  Allied  High  Commission 
may  impose  a  like  prohibition  on  an  enterprise  or  person 
where  in  its  opinion  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  such 
person  or  enterprise  is  about  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  law. 

3.  Where  any  enterprise  is  so  prohibited  for  more  than 
three  months,  or  any  person  for  more  than  one  month, 
the  enterprise  or  person  affected  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  an  agency  to  be  established  for  the  purpose. 
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Such  agency  shall,  after  hearing  the  appellant  or  his 
representative  and  any  witnesses  whom  the  appellant  or 
the  agency  desires  to  call,  either  confirm,  extend,  reduce 
or  modify  the  terms  of  the  order  appealed  from. 

Article  3 

1.  No  new  radio  broadcasting,  television  or  wired  radio 
transmission  installation  shall  be  set  up  and  there  shall 
be  no  transfer  of  control  of  any  installation  of  this  nature 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Allied  High  Commission. 
German  radio  operations  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  frequency  and  power  allocations  made  by  the  Allied 
High  Commission. 

2.  International  relays,  foreign  language  broadcasting 
and  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  on  matters  of 
broadcasting  shall  be  subject  to  prior  authorization  by 
the  Allied  High  Commission. 

Article  h 

Any  radio  broadcasting  stations  and  any  publications 
shall,  when  required  by  the  Allied  High  Commission, 
broadcast  or  publish  any  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Commission  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Occu- 
pation Statute. 

Article  5 

A  copy  of  every  publication  or  production  of  any  enter- 
prise shall,  on  publication  or  production  in  the  federal  ter- 
ritory, be  filed  as  the  Allied  High  Commission  may  direct. 

Article  6 

The  Allied  High  Commission  may  prohibit  the  distri- 
bution, display  or  possession  in  the  federal  territory  of 
any  publication  or  production  of  any  enterprise  which 
in  its  opinion  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  prestige  or  security 
of  the  Allied  Forces.  It  may  also  prohibit  the  bringing 
into  the  federal  territory  of  such  publications  or  produc- 
tions. 

Article  7 

The  Allied  High  Commission  may  confiscate  any  publi- 
cation or  production  distributed  or  produced  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Article  8 

Administrative  action  taken  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Article  9 
I 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  law  or  of 

j  any  regulation  or  order  made  thereunder  shall,  upon  con- 

I  viction,  be  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 

i  five  years  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  DM  10,000  or  both. 

i  If  the  offense  has  been  committed  by  an  enterprise  the 

|  fine  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  DM  100,000.    The 

'  Court  may  also  order  the  forfeiture  of  any  property  of 

i  which  the  possession  or  use  was  an  essential  element  of 

!  the  offense  for  which  the  person  is  convicted. 


Article  10 

The  Allied  High  Commission  may  issue  regulations  im- 
plementing this  law. 

Article  11 

For  the  purpose  of  this  law,  the  expression  "Enterprise" 
shall  mean  any  undertaking,  private  or  public,  individual 
or  collective,  engaged  in  : 

(a)  The  printing,  production,  publication,  distribution, 
sale  or  commercial  lending  of  any  printed  or  any  me- 
chanically reproduced  matter ; 

(b)  The  making  or  dissemination  of  sound  recordings 
or  motion  picture  films ; 

(c)  The  operation  of  news,  feature  or  photographic 
services ; 

(d)  Transmission  by  Hellschreiber,  radio  transmission 
and  broadcasting,  television  transmission  and  broadcast- 
ing, wired  radio  transmission  and  broadcasting  and  audio- 
frequency distribution ; 

(e)  The  operation  of  any  place  of  entertainment,  of 
film  laboratories,  film  exchanges,  film  studios,  as  well  as 
the  production  or  presentation  of  films  and  all  forms  of 
entertainment. 

Article  12 

The  following  legislation  is  hereby  repealed : 

United  States  Military  Government  Law  No.  76 
(Amended)  Posts,  Telephone,  Telegraphs  and  Radio,  and 
the  censorship  regulations  issued  thereunder, 

United  States  Military  Government  Law  No.  191 
(Amended  1)  Control  of  Publications,  Radio  Broadcasting 
News  Services,  Films,  Theatres  and  Music  and  Prohibi- 
tion of  Activities  of  the  Reichsministerium  fuer  Volks- 
aufklaerung  und  Propaganda,  and  Information  Control 
Regulations  No.  2  and  3  issued  thereunder, 

British  Military  Government  Law  No.  76  (Amended  1) 
Posts,  Telephones,  Telegraphs  and  Radio,  except  para- 
graphs 8  and  10  thereof, 

SHAEF  Censorship  for  the  civilian  population  of  Ger- 
many under  the  jurisdiction  of  Military  Government, 

British  Military  Government  Law  No.  191  (Amended  1) 
Control  of  Publications,  Radio  Broadcasting  News  Serv- 
ices, Films,  Theatres,  and  Music  and  Prohibition  of  Activ- 
ities of  Reichsministerium  fuer  Volksaufklaerung  und 
Propaganda, 

British  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  22  Postal 
Censorship  (Prevention  of  Evasion), 

British  Military  Government  Information  Control  Regu- 
lations No.  1  and  2, 

British  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  113,  Im- 
port of  Literature,  and  Regulation  No.  1  issued  pursuant 
thereto, 

British  Military  Government  Instructions  for  Printers, 

SHAEF  Law  No.  191  dealing  with  the  suspension  of 
press,  radio,  the  closing  of  theatres  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment, the  prohibition  of  the  activities  of  the  Reichs- 
ministerium fuer  Volksaufklaerung  und  Propaganda, 

French  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  34  regarding 
the  registration  of  all  cine-cameras,  cine  sound  apparatus 
or  cine  projectors, 
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French  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  35  regard- 
ing the  possession  and  the  surrendering  to  the  French 
Authorities  of  positive  films  or  unused  or  printed  negative 
films  and  of  all  copies  of  films  of  all  types. 

Article  13 

This  law  shall  become  effective  on  the  21st  Septem- 
ber 1949. 

Done  at  Bonn,  Petersberg,  on  21  September  1949. 

A.  Franqois-Poncet, 
French  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

John  J.  McCloy, 
TJ.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

B.  H.  Robertson, 
U.  K.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

Publication  of  this  notice  [Public  Notice  16]  is  not  in- 
tended to  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract  from 
the  presently  existing  legal  force  and  effect  of  the  matter 
quoted  above. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

A.    FRANgOIS-PONCET, 

Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 
December  6, 1949. 

Law  No.  8.     Industrial,  Literary  and  Artistic  Property 
Rights  of  Foreign  Nations  and  Nationals 

The  Council  of  The  Allied  High  Commission  enacts  as 
follows : 

Article  1 

The  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  rights  in 
Germany  of  foreign  nations  and  foreign  nationals  which 
have  been  impaired  by  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  or 
as  a  result  of  German  war  legislation  shall  be  restored 
in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  accordance  with 
this  law. 

Article  2 

Upon  request,  filed  without  fee  with  the  Patent  Officer 
prior  to  3  October  1950,  any  industrial,  literary  or  artistic 
property  rights  in  Germany  owned  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
foreign  national  at  the  commencement  of  or  during  the 
state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  foreign  nation 
concerned  which  were  transferred,  seized,  requisitioned, 
revoked  or  otherwise  impaired  by  war  measures,  whether 
legislative,  judicial  or  administrative,  shall  be  restored 
by  the  Patent  Office,  without  fee  or  penalty,  to  such  for- 
eign nation  or  foreign  national  or  his  legal  successor: 
Provided,  however,  That  this  Article  shall  not  affect  any 
petition  which  may  have  been  filed  under  United  States 
Military  Government  Law  No.  59  or  British  Military  Gov- 
ernment Law  No.  59  or  any  judgment,  decision  or  order 
which  has  been  or  may  be  rendered  or  made  under  such 
laws.  A  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  denying  any  such 
request  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Occupation  Au- 
thorities in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  them. 
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Article  3 

Prior  to  3  October  1950,  a  foreign  nation  or  foreign 
national  owning  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property 
rights  in  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  or  during  the 
state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  foreign  nation 
concerned  may  accomplish,  without  incurring  restoration 
fees  or  other  penalty,  all  acts  which  are  necessary  for  the 
obtaining  or  preserving  in  the  territory  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  rights  in  industrial,  literary  and  artistic 
property  which  were  not  performed  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  state  of  war  or  the  Military  Occupation  of  Germany. 
Such  acts  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
done  at  the  proper  time.  Where  any  such  act  would  have 
involved  the  payment  of  money,  such  payment  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  made. 

Article  4 

Upon  request,  filed  without  fee  with  the  Patent  Office 
prior  to  3  October  1950,  any  application  to  the  former 
German  Patent  Office  (Reichspatentamt)  for  the  granting 
of  industrial  property  rights  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
foreign  nation  or  foreign  national  shall  be  reinstated,  ( 
without  restoration  fees  or  other  penalty,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Federal  Republic  by  the  Patent  Office  in  any  case 
in  which  the  application  was  pending,  had  been  filed  or 
had  been  rejected  during  the  period  between  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  state  of  war  between  Germany 
and  the  foreign  nation  concerned  and  30  September  1949, 
both  dates  inclusive.  Any  such  request  shall  be  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  original  applicant  or  his  legal  successor. 
In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a  patent  which  has  been 
published  and  which  is  reinstated  by  virtue  of  this  Article, 
the  protection  afforded  by  publication  in  accordance  with 
Article  30  of  the  Reich  Patent  Law  of  5  May  1936,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  effective  within  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  from  1  October  1949. 

Article  5 

Upon  request,  filed  without  fee  with  the  Patent  Office 
prior  to  3  October  1950,  the  Patent  Office  shall  extend, 
without  additional  fees  or  other  penalty,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Federal  Republic  the  duration  of  any  industrial, 
literary  or  artistic  property  right  in  Germany  owned  by  a 
foreign  nation  or  foreign  national  at  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  or  during  the  state  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  foreign  nation  concerned,  or  granted  upon 
an  application  reinstated  pursuant  to  Article  4  of  this 
law.  Such  period  of  extension  shall  correspond  to  the 
period  between  such  date  of  commencement  of  the  state 
of  war,  or  such  later  date  on  which  such  right  came  into 
existence,  and  30  September  1949,  both  dates  inclusive, 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  unexpired  period  of  the  duration 
of  any  right  which  existed  at  such  date  of  commencement 
of  the  state  of  war.  Any  such  request  shall  be  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  original  owner  of  the  right  or  his 
legal  successor. 

Article  6 


1.  Any  foreign  nation  or  foreign  national  who,  prior 
to  1  October  1949  shall  have  duly  made  first  application 
in  any  country  other  than  Germany  for  a  patent  or  for 
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the  registration  of  a  utility  model  (Gebrauchsmuster)  not 
earlier  than  twelve  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  foreign  nation 
concerned  or  for  the  registration  of  an  industrial  design 
or  model  or  trade  mark  not  earlier  than  six  months  before 
the  date  of  commencement  of  such  state  of  war,  may  apply, 
prior  to  3  October  1950,  to  the  Patent  Office  for  correspond- 
ing rights  in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  rights  of  priority  based  on  such  first 
application. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall 
apply  only  to  a  foreign  nation  and  the  nationals  of  a 
foreign  nation  which  officially  notifies  the  Patent  Office 
prior  to  1  April  1950  that : 

(a)  It  permits  the  filing  of  applications  for  industrial 
property  rights  by  German  nationals. 

(b)  It  accords  rights  of  priority  at  least  as  great  as 
those  specified  by  the  Convention  in  respect  of  applications 
filed  with  a  Filing  Office  and  application  filed  with  the 
Patent  Office,  and 

(c)  If  German  nationals  were  not  permitted  to  file 
applications  in  such  foreign  nation  prior  to  1  April  1949, 
it  permits  the  filing  of  applications  by  German  nationals 
and  accords  the  same  priority  as  would  have  been  ob- 
tained if  a  filing  had  taken  place  within  one  year  of  the 
filing  with  a  Filing  Office  or  the  Patent  Office. 

Article  7 

1.  Natural  or  juristic  persons  resident  of  or  carrying 
on  business  in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  who, 
between  1  September  1939  and  30  September  1949,  both 
dates  inclusive,  bona  fide  acquired  industrial,  literary  or 
artistic  property  rights,  other  than  a  trade  mark,  which 
conflict  with  rights  restored  under  this  Law  or  with 
rights  obtained  with  the  priority  provided  thereunder,  or 
were  bona  fide  manufacturing,  publishing,  reproducing, 
using  or  selling  the  subject  matter  of  such  industrial, 
literary  or  artistic  property  rights,  other  than  a  trade 
mark,  and  have  not  disposed  or  been  deprived  of  such 
rights  prior  to  1  October  1949,  shall  be  permitted,  without 

I  liability  for  infringement,  to  continue  to  exercise  such 
rights  and  to  continue  or  resume  such  manufacture,  pub- 
lication, reproduction,  use  or  sale,  in  accordance  with  a 
non-exclusive  license  granted  by  the  holder  of  the  rights 

:  restored  by  this  Law  or  obtained  with  the  priority  given 
thereunder,  on  terms  to  be  mutually  agreed.  If  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  such  non-exclusive  license  is  not 
reached,  a  prospective  party  to  the  license  agreement,  at 

|  any  time  prior  to  1  April  1951,  may  request  the  Grand 

1  Senate  (Grosser  Senat)  of  the  Patent  Office  to  fix  such 
terms.     Upon  such  request  the  Grand  Senate,  not  later 

i  than  1  October  1951,  shall  fix  the  terms  of  such  license 

'  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  prospective  parties  to 

!  the  license  agreement  to  be  heard. 

2.  The  Grand  Senate  of  the  Patent  Office  shall  establish 
rules  of  procedure  with  respect  to  the  hearings  provided 

i  for  in  paragraph  1  above. 

3.  A  decision  of  the  Grand  Senate  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
!  peal  to  the  Occupation  Authorities  in  such  manner  as  may 

be  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  by  them. 
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Article  8 

Any  foreign  nation  or  foreign  national  or  the  legal 
successor  of  a  foreign  national,  may,  not  later  than  1 
October  1951,  institute  proceedings  against  those  natural 
or  juristic  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  infringed  the 
industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  rights  of  such 
foreign  nation  or  foreign  national  either 

(a)  Between  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  state 
of  war  between  Germany  and  the  foreign  nation  con- 
cerned and  30  September  1949,  both  dates  inclusive,  pro- 
vided that  proceedings  shall  not  be  instituted  in  respect 
of  any  bona  fide  exercise  or  use  of  such  rights,  or 

(b)  Prior  to  such  date  of  commencement,  provided  that 
the  proceedings  in  such  case  could  have  been  instituted 
then  under  the  German  law  and  a  statute  of  limitations 
could  not  have  been  pleaded  as  a  bar  or  defense  thereto. 

Article  9 

A  period  corresponding  to  that  between  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  state  of  war  between  Germany 
and  a  foreign  nation  and  1  April  1951,  both  dates  in- 
clusive, shall  be  excluded  in  determining  the  time  within 
which  the  working  of  a  patent  or  utility  model  or  the 
use  of  a  design  or  trade  mark  owned  by  such  foreign 
nation  or  its  nationals  is  required  by  law. 

Article  10 

Foreign  nations  and  foreign  nationals  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits  with  respect  to  industrial,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic  property  rights  as  are  granted  under 
German  law  to  German  nationals. 

Article  11 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  competent  German 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  application  of  this  Law. 

Article  12 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  2  and  7,  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be 
issued  by  the  appropriate  Authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Such  regulation  shall  be  legislation 
under  paragraph  5  of  the  Occupation  Statute. 

Article  13 

1.  This  law  shall  prevail  over  any  German  legislation 
which  is  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  The  following  German  legislation  is  deprived  of  effect 
in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic: 

(a)  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Rights  of  British 
Nationals,  of  26  February  1940  (RGB1.  I,  p.  424)  ; 

(b)  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Rights  and 
Copyrights  of  Canadian  Nationals,  of  11  July  1940  (RGB1, 
I,  p.  997)  ; 

(c)  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Rights  and  Copy- 
rights of  Nationals  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  of  17 
July  1940  (RGB1,  I,  p.  1006)  ; 

(d)  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Rights  and  Copy- 
rights of  Nationals  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  of 
10  August  1940  (RGB1,  I,  p.  1103)  ; 

(e)  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Rights  and  Copy- 
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rights  of  Nationals  of  New  Zealand,  of  24  April  1941 
(RGB1,  I,  p.  234)  ; 

(f )  Ordinance  on  Industrial  Property  Eights  and  Copy- 
rights of  Nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
22  December  1942  (RGB1,  I,  p.  737). 

Article  14 

For  the  purposes  of  this  law : 

(a)  The  term  "foreign  nation"  means  any  country 
which  at  any  time  between  1  September  1939  and  8  May 
1945  was  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany ; 

(b)  The  term  "foreign  national"  means  a  citizen  or 
national  of  a  foreign  nation,  including  a  juristic  person 
existing  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation  ; 

(c)  The  term  "Patent  Office"  means  the  German  Patent 
Office  established  by  Economic  Council  Ordinance  No.  78 
of  12  August  1949  (Gesetzblatt  der  Verwaltung  des  Verei- 
nigten  Wirtschaftsgebietes  1949  page  251)  ; 

(d)  The  term  "Filing  Offices"  means  the  Bizonal  Pat- 
ent Filing  Offices  in  Berlin  and  Darmstadt  established  un- 
der Economic  Council  Ordinance  No.  31  of  5  July  1948  con- 
cerning the  Establishment  of  Filing  Offices  to  Receive 
Applications  for  Patents,  Registered  Designs  and  Trade 


Marks    (Gesetz-und    Verordnungsblatt    des    Wirtschaf ts- 1 
rates  des  Vereinigten  Wirtschaftsgebietes,  page  65)  ; 

(e)  The  term  "Convention"  means  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  of  I 
Paris  of  20  March  1883,  as  revised ; 

(f)  The  term  "state  of  war"  includes  the  occupation 
of  territory  of  a  foreign  nation  by  Germany  at  any  timei 
between  1  September  1939  and  8  May  1945 ; 

(g)  An  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bona  fide  if  done  in 
accordance  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  the  act  was 
done. 

Article  15 

This  law  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  effective  on 
1  October  1949. 

Done  at  Bonn,  Petersberg,  on  20  October  1949. 

[Here  follow  signatures  of  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany.] 

Publication  of  this  notice  [Public  Notice  17]  is  not  in- 
tended to  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract  from' 
the  presently  existing  legal  force  and  effect  of  the  matter' 
quoted  above. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  A.  Byeoade, 
Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 
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Herman  V.  Abs,  German  Banker,  SVSakes  Private  Visit  to  U.S. 


Text  of  Letter  From  Jack  K.  McFall,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 
to  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

December  15, 191fi. 

My  dear  Senator  Gillette  :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  December  5,  1949,  and  to  a  tele- 
phone conversation  of  December  14,  1949,  between 
Mr.  McClure  of  your  office  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  con- 
cerning the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  Her- 
man J.  Abs,  a  German  banker,  and  requesting  in 
that  connection  answers  to  five  numbered  ques- 
tions regarding  his  visit. 

Mr.  Abs  arrived  in  the  United  States  aboard  the 
S.  S.  He  de  France  on  November  17, 1949,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  business  visitor  until  December  25, 
1949,  by  which  time  he  will  have  presumably 
started  back  to  Germany. 

The  first  of  the  five  numbered  questions  is — 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  Herr  Abs'  visit  ?  Is  it 
private  or  official  business,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  business?" 


The  Department  understands  that  Mr.  Abs  has 
been  involved  in  discussions  with  the  Committee 
for  Standstill  Creditors  of  Germany,  an  organi- 
zation representing  a  group  of  American  banks. 
The  American  banks  were  holders  of  substantial 
amounts  of  short-term  credits,  principally  accept- 
ances comprising  obligations  of  German  banks 
and  commercial  firms  in  1931.  At  that  time  the 
standstill  action  was  taken  with  United  States 
Government  encouragement  as  one  of  a  variety  of 
measures  aimed  at  maintaining  international 
financial  stability,  but  the  obligations  were  owed 
and  held  privately.  Mr.  Abs'  visit  is,  in  short, 
essentially  private  in  nature.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  business,  the  talks  between  the  German  and 
American  bankers  have  been  private  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  neither  consulted  nor  informed 
about  them. 

Your  second  numbered  question  is — 

"Under  whose  sponsorship  or  what  auspices  is 
Herr  Abs  making  his  visit  to  this  country?" 

Mr.  Abs  is  director  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  German  Reconstruction  Loan  Corporation  and 
is  well  known  to  have  comprehensive  experience  in 
international  banking  and  in  the  financial  aspects 
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of  German  foreign  trade.  He  is  free  to  travel  in 
his  own  right  in  the  interests  of  the  German  econ- 
omy and  as  far  as  the  Department  is  able  to  de- 
termine had  no  official  sponsorship  for  his  travel. 
His  visit,  however,  was  linked  to  that  of  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Vocke,  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender  and  was  so 
reported  by  the  Department's  representatives  at 
Frankfort.  Dr.  Vocke  had  been  informally  in- 
vited to  visit  this  country  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  which  is  the  Correspondent 
and  Depository  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  did  not  issue  any  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Abs. 

Your  third  numbered  question  is — 

"By  what  authority  has  he  been  allowed  to 
leave  Germany,  while  our  Government  is  tech- 
nically still  in  a  state  of  war  with  that  country?" 

Exit  from  Germany  for  German  nationals  is 
governed  by  the  Combined  Travel  Board,  joint 
body  of  the  British,  French,  and  American  occupy- 
ing authorities..  Under  Combined  Travel  Board 
rules  the  travel  of  German  nationals  abroad  is 
permitted  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including 
travel  in  the  furtherance  of  German  trade  and 
commerce. 

Your  numbered  question  4 — 

"On  what  kind  of  passport  is  Herr  Abs  travel- 
ing, and  where  and  how  did  he  obtain  an  American 
visa  for  it?" 

Mr.  Abs'  travel  documents  are  of  the  standard 
temporary  variety  issued  to  German  nationals  by 
the  Combined  Travel  Board,  issued  on  August  8, 
1949,  at  the  Combined  Travel  Board  office  at  Baden 
Baden  in  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. He  obtained  his  American  visa  at  the 
American  Consular  Office  in  Frankfort,  Germany, 
on  November  8,  1949.  The  visa  was  presumably 
issued  in  routine  fashion,  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
being  legitimate  and  recognized,  and  the  Consul 
having  no  technical  reason  for  withholding  the 
visa  under  current  regulations.  The  Department 
was  informed  by  its  representatives  in  Germanv 
after  the  visa  had  been  issued. 

Your  numbered  question  5  is — 

"Where  in  the  United  States  has  Herr  Abs  been 
staying  and  with  whom,  in  official  as  well  as  pri- 
vate circles,  has  he  been  in  contact?" 

Mr.  Abs  has  been  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
| New  York  City  and  is  believed  to  have  been  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Gotham.  In  addition  to  what- 
ever conversations  he  may  have  had  with  private 
American  banking  circles  in  connection  with 
standstill  creditor  discussions,  he  asked  to  see  and 
was  seen  briefly  by  officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank,  and  by 
an  officer  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  German 
Affairs.  His  presence  in  Washington  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  these  agencies  of  eliciting  from  him 
information  regarding  German  economic  matters. 
During  his  informal  interview  at  the  Department 
of  State  he  was  questioned  regarding  technical 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Department  understands  that  the 
representatives  of  other  Government  agencies  who 
talked  with  him  confined  their  discussions  to  tech- 
nical matters  also.  So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Abs 
was  in  Washington  for  only  one  day. 

As  you  suggest,  Mr.  Abs'  activities  in  the  field 
of  German  finances  before  and  during  the  war 
were  well-known  to  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment Authorities  in  Germany  and  to  government 
authorities  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  a 
controversial  figure  since  the  war,  and  there  was 
considerable  objection  to  permitting  him  to  as- 
sume his  present  position  as  a  director  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  German  Reconstruction 
Loan  Corporation  which  is  quasi  governmental  in 
character.  However,  extensive  investigations  of 
Mr.  Abs  and  of  his  past  activities  have  failed  to 
disclose  factual  evidence  of  a  derogatory  character 
other  than  that  his  activities  were  of  assistance  to 
the  German  war  effort  in  a  broad  sense.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party,  and  he  was  judged 
to  be  in  denazification  category  5  (the  least  ob- 
noxious category)  by  the  Denazification  Board  at 
Hamburg  early  in  1948.  All  in  all,  the  Allied 
Authorities  have  had  no  specific  grounds  upon 
which  to  demand  of  the  German  Government  that 
Mr.  Abs  be  prevented  from  holding  an  important 
position  in  the  Germany  economy.  Although  the 
Department  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  Mr. 
Abs  hold  a  position  of  such  influence  in  the  Ger- 
many economy,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  Germany  that  the  Germans  make 
decisions  of  this  sort  on  their  own  responsibility. 
Admittedly  there  are  risks  involved  in  this  course, 
but  it  is  calculated  that  the  development  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  democratic  German  society  can 
hardly  be  achieved  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
exercise  of  German  initiative  and  freedom  of 
choice.  If  the  responsible  German  leaders  feel 
that  Mr.  Abs'  talents  should  be  used  and  that  they 
can  at  the  same  time  in  some  way  guarantee  his 
loyalty  to  them,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  our 
policy,  abide  by  their  choice  even  though  we  con- 
sider their  judgment  in  the  matter  dubious. 

As  for  publicity  in  connection  with  Mr.  Abs' 
visit,  the  Department  could  see  no  reason  for  giv- 
ing publicity  to  his  presence  in  the  United  States 
and  thus  enhancing  the  importance  of  his  visit 
when  the  visit  was  private  in  character.  Neither 
does  the  Department  desire  to  increase  his  prestige 
in  Germany  by  drawing  attention  to  his  activities 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  Mr.  Abs'  presence  secret.    He  arrived 
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openly  and  has  been  openly  going  about  his  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Department 
knows. 


U.S.  Recognizes  Arias  Government 
in  Panama 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  December  14] 

The  United  States  today  is  renewing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Panama.  This  is  being  done  by 
means  of  a  note  which  Ambassador  Monnett  B. 
Davis  has  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  in  reply  to  a  note  addressed 
to  this  government  by  Foreign  Minister  Carlos 
N.  Brin  on  December  10,  1949. 

The  decision  of  this  government  to  take  this 
action  was  reached  after  an  exchange  of  views 
with  the  other  American  Republics.  It  followed 
upon  receipt  of  assurances  that  the  government 
of  Arnulf o  Arias  accepts  and  will  fulfill  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  Panama  and  upon  deter- 
mination that  it  is  actually  in  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  and  the  national  terri- 
tory of  Panama  and  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
populace.  There  has  been  no  evidence  that  any 
intervention  or  other  interference  by  any  foreign 
government  was  brought  to  bear  in  effecting  re- 
cent changes  in  the  Government  of  Panama. 

In  accordance  with  my  policy  statement  on 
Latin  America  of  September  19,  1949,  this  act  of 
recognition  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  government  came 
into  power.  We  have  in  fact  publicly  deplored 
the  means  by  which  the  political  changes  in 
Panama  since  November  19  were  effected.  It  is 
the  hope  of  this  government,  however,  that,  with 
diplomatic  relations  thus  reestablished,  the 
cordial  friendship  and  mutual  respect  which 
traditionally  have  existed  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States  will  continue. 


U.S.  Deplores  Arms  Threat 
of  Dominican  Republic 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  December  14] 

Although  we  do  not  yet  have  the  full  text  of 
President  Trujillo's  message,  our  reports  are  that 
he  stated  that  another  plan  to  invade  the  Domini- 
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can  Republic  is  being  organized  abroad  in  viola- 
tion of  international  commitments  and  requested 
the  Dominican  Congress  to  empower  him  to  declare 
war  and  employ  armed  force  against  any  country 
which  knowingly  tolerates  or  protects  military 
forces  in  its  territory  for  invasion  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  or  which  otherwise  facilitates  the 
departure  from  its  territory  of  such  forces. 

This  government  deplores  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  hav- 
ing brought  up  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  armed 
force  for  the  purpose  of  "war."  It  is  our  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  use  of  this  term  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate  in  relation  to  any  question 
bearing  upon  the  relations  between  the  members 
of  our  American  community  of  nations.  It  is 
our  view  that  proper  procedures  exist  within  the 
inter- American  system  for  dealing  with  situations 
which  threaten  the  peace  and  for  repelling  ag- 
gression against  any  of  the  American  Republics^ 
from  any  source.  We  hope  that  the  statement 
of  the  Dominican  Government  does  not  mean  that 
it  intends  to  ignore  further  reference  of  its  charges 
to  inter-American  consideration.  Such  failure  to; 
utilize  inter- American  procedures  could  have  only 
a  provocative  and  nonbeneficial  effect  on  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
words  of  my  statement  on  inter- American  policy 
on  September  19,  1949,  in  which  I  said,  "Aggres-' 
sion  or  plotting  against  any  nation  of  this  hemis-; 
phere  is  of  concern  to  us.  Wherever  it  occurs,  or 
may  be  threatened,  we  shall  use  our  strongest 
efforts,  in  keeping  with  our  international  com- 
mitments, to  oppose  it  and  to  defend  the  peace  of 
the  hemisphere." * 


U.S.  and  Canada  Discuss 
Immigration  and  Customs  Matters 

[Released  to  the  press  December  16] 

Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments  met  in  Washington  on  December  15 
to  review  immigration  and  customs  procedures  af- 
fecting travel  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  these  talks  it  was  recognized  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  individual  border  cross- 
ings, which  number  many  millions  annually  from 
each  side,  give  rise  to  any  difficulties.  The  causes 
of  possible  and  existing  difficulties  were  examined 
in  a  frank,  friendly,  and  cooperative  spirit  within 
the  framework  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
both  countries.  The  meeting  explored  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  improvement  of  administrative  prac- 
tices which  might  serve  to  facilitate  border  cross- 
ings and  thus  maintain  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
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traditional  freedom  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  these  discussions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  difficulties  in  in- 
dividual cases  will  in  the  future  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

On  the  United  States  side,  officials  from  the 
Department  of  State,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  parti- 
cipated ;  and  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  and  the  Immigration  Service  in 
Ottawa  were  represented. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Ambassador  Harriman  To  Represent 
U.S.  on  NA  Defense  Committee 

[Released  to  the  press  December  llfi 

Ambassador  Averell  Harriman,  the  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and  ECA 
representative  on  the  European  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program,  has  today  been  appointed  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  De- 
fense Financial  and  Economic  Committee.  Mr. 
Harriman  will  fill  this  post  in  addition  to  his 
other  present  duties. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  its  second  session  in 
Washington  on  November  18,  1949,1  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  established  a  Defense  Financial  and 
Economic  Committee  to  be  responsible  for  ad- 
vising the  Council  on  the  financial  and  economic 
aspects  of  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  This  committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  a  representative  from  each  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  country  at  a  ministerial  or  similar  high 
level. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Passport  Agency  To  Open  in  Chicago 

['Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
a  Passport  Agency  will  be  opened  at  Chicago  on 
December  19,  1949,  where  applications  for  pass- 
ports will  be  accepted  and  such  documents  issued 
and  renewed  in  cases  of  emergencies. 

A  Passport  Agency  was  maintained  at  Chicago 
by  the  Department  of  State  from  July  1921  until 
June  30,  1942,  when  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war  made  it  necessary  to  centralize  the  grant- 
ing of  passport  facilities  at  Washington.  At  that 
time  it  was  stated  that  the  Chicago  Passport 
Agency  would  remain  closed  until  travel  condi- 
tions became  more  normal  and  the  public  interests 
in  the  Middle  West  warranted  its  reopening. 

Miss  Blenda  L.  Odman,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago,  has  been 
designated  as  Passport  Agent  and  will  maintain 
offices  in  Room  1012  of  the  United  States  Custom 
House,  Canal  and  Hax-rison  Streets. 


Paul  H.  Nitze  Named  Director 
of  Policy  Planning  Staff 

On  December  16,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  effective  January  1,  1950,  Paul  Nitze  has  been  desig- 
nated Director  of  the  Department  of  State  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff.  At  the  present  time,  George  Kennan  is  serv- 
ing as  both  counselor  and  director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  number  of  important  studies  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Kennan  has  requested  an 
extended  leave  of  absence  beginning  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1950.  This  request  has  been  agreed  to.  During 
this  period,  Mr.  Kennan  will  remain  an  officer  of  the  For- 
eign Service  on  leave  of  absence  and  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  return  to  active  duty  in  the  Foreign  Service  when 
this  period  is  up. 

Until  bis  departure  on  extended  leave,  Mr.  Kennan  will 
continue  as  counselor  of  the  Department. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Ivan  B.  White  as  economic  and  labor  adviser,  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective  December  12,  1949. 
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Statements : 

Albania  and  Bulgaria,  embargo  on  arms  ship- 
ments, 911 

Atomic  explosion  in  U.S.S.R.,  487 

Burmese  Foreign  Minister  (Maung)   visits  U.S.,  313 

China  White  Paper,  reply  to  criticisms,  350 

Chinese  attacks  on  U.S.  shipping,  908 

Christian  University  in  Japan,  proposed,  909 

Council  of  Europe,  1st  meeting,  269 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Paris  conference: 
impressions,  860;  reports  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, 859 


Acheson,  Secretary  Dean— Continued 
Statements — Continued 
Czechoslovak  charges  of  espionage  against  U.S.  Em- 
bassy personnel,  710 
Czechoslovak  church-state  conflict,  30, 148 
Dominican  Republic  arms  threat,  990 
Ecuador  earthquake  disaster,  278 
German  elections,  303 
Greek  guerrillas  cease-fire  activities,  658 
Guatemalan  flood,  U.S.  aid,  712 
Hulen,  Bert,  death  of,  117 
Indonesian  independence,  752 
Israeli-Syrian  armistice,  180 

Italy-U.S.  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation enters  into  force,  114 
Jammu-Kashmir  new  truce  proposal,  399 
Korean  aid,  37 

Latvian  Minister  to  U.S.  (Feldmans),  credentials,  34 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program : 

Testimony    before    House    Foreign    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 189 ;  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, 264 
Progress,  909 
North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC),  2d  session,  821 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Senate  approval,  148 
Palestine   situation,   negotiations  of  U.N.   Palestine 

Conciliation  Commission  in  Lausanne,  16,  148 
Panama  coup  d'etat,  U.S.  position,  911 
Panama,  U.S.  recognition  of  Arias  government,  990 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949, 

549 
Satellites  protest  establishment  of  German  Federal 

Republic,  634 
Shah  of  Iran,  visit  of,  832 

Smith-Bender  detention  by  Chinese  Communists,  908 
Stettinius,  death  of  former  Secretary,  795 
Uranium  shipments  to  U.S.S.R.,  944 
Uruguay-U.S.  treaty  of  friendship,  signature,  909 
U.S.  foreign  service  personnel  refused  exit  visas  by 

Chinese  Communists,  709 
U.S.  policy  toward  China,  236,  1037 
VOA  facilities,  recommendations  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  improving,  312 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,   U.S.   foreign   ofiice  elevated  to 

Embassy,  78 
Administrative  unions.    See  Trusteeship  Council 
Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  U.N.,  continuation  of, 

766 
AEC.    See  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.N.  and  U.S. 
Afghanistan :  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  867 
Africa : 

Trust   territories,   Trusteeship   Council   resolution   on 
higher  education  in,  text,  255 
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Africa — Continued 

U.S.  mission  representatives  in  Africa,  conference  of,  951 
Agriculture : 

Caribbean,  research  in,  159 

Dairy  Congress,  Twelfth  International;  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 20 

Foreign  workers,  employment  in  U.S.  discussed  by 
Daniel  Goott,  43 

Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  problems,  204,  208,  211, 
243 

GATT  negotiations  on  potatoes,  U.S.-Cuba,  77 

Inter-American  cooperation  discussed  by  Willard  F.  Bar- 
ber, 923 

Isotopes,  uses  in,  251 

Mexico-U.S.  agricultural  workers  agreement,  signature, 

313 
Potato  crop  agreement  (U.S.-Canada)  terminated,  38 
Renewable  Natural   Resources,  proceedings   of  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Conservation  of,  published, 

483 
South  Pacific  research  program  for  economic  develop- 
ment, 260 
U.N.  Scientific  Conference  on  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  resources ;  U.S.  delegation,  261 
Venezuelan  irrigation  problem  reviewed,  86 ;  table  list- 
ing government  projects,  87 
Wheat  Agreement,  International.     See  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, International 
Wool  Study  Group,  International ;  U.S.  delegation  to  3d 
meeting,  701 
Aid  to  foreign  countries : 
Afghanistan,  867 
American  Republics,  188,  191,  267,  464,  923,  925,  926, 

928,  976 
Brazil,  866 
Burden  of  loss  in  foreign-aid  transactions,  article  by 

Michael  H.  Cardozo,  215 
Canada,  188,  191,  267 
China,  476,  477,  603,  605 
Cuba,  866 
Discussed  by : 
Allen,  George  V.,  311 
Truman,  President,  118 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  551 
Ecuador,  278,  312,  436 

Educational  aid.    See  Educational  Exchange  Program 
France,  298 

Greece,  188,  191,  198,  232,  267,  603,  605,  814 
Guatemala,  712 
Haiti,  866 

Iran,  188, 191,  267,  603,  605 
Italy,  296 

Korea,  37,  117,  188,  191,  267,  476,  603,  605 
Liberia,  648 

Mexico,  76.  153,  866,  978 
Military  assistance.     See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

Act  of  1949 
Military  missions : 

Air  Force  mission  agreement  with  Mexico,  76 
Military  mission  agreement  with  Peru,  38 
Near  East,  333 
Norway,  299 
Paraguay,  923,  924 
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Aid  to  foreign  countries — Continued 

Peru,  38,  866 

Philippines,  188,  191,  267,  951,  603,  G05 

Technical  assistance.    See  Technical  assistance 

Thailand,  277 

Turkey,  188, 191,  267,  603,  605 

United  Kingdom,  867 

Venezuela,  86,  979 

Western  Europe,  188,  191,  229,  267,  295 
Aircraft  Rights,  Convention  of  International,  recognition 

of,  938 
Air  force  mission  agreement,  U.S.-Mexico,  signature,  76 
Air  transport  agreements,  U.S.  and : 

Burma,  signature,  557 

Canada,  consultation  on  suspension  of  Colonial  Air- 
lines license,  949 

Dominican  Republic,  signature,  153,  279 
Albania : 

Greek  problem   (Balkan  situation)  :  threats,  to  politi- 
cal  and  territorial  security : 
Aid  to  guerrillas,  407,  420,  430,  489,  495,  588,  658,  779, 

813 

Arms-shipments   embargo,   U.S.   cooperation;    state-   . 

ment  by  Secretary  Acheson,  911 
Attitude,  407,  422,  430,  588,  657,  697,  779,  813 
Children  and  refugees,  408,  409,  410,  412,  416,  427, 

658,  697,  780,  781,  817,  853a 
Conciliation  Commission  proposed,  499;  U.S.  support, 
500,  542 ;  reports,  662,  771 ;  suspension  of  activi- 
ties, 657 
Discussed  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  489,  658,  911 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  972 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  542,  779,  813 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  407 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 

United  Nations,  459,  489,  494,  662,  697,  745,  817 
Investigation,  U.N.  Commission  of,  407 
Soviet  action,  407,  408,  410,  459,  490,  662,  813,  826 
Summary   record    (1946-19)    in  U.N.   by  Harry   N. 

Howard,  407 
U.N.  resolution  (Nov.  19,  1949),  text,  852a,  1037 
UNSCOB  action.    See  Balkans,  U.N.   Special  Com- 
mittee on 
U.N.  membership  application,  13, 14, 15,  48,  459,  697 
Alien  Property,  Office  of;  former  Japanese  Government 

property,  control  over,  37 
Aliens,  admission  to  U.S.     (See  also  Immigration)  : 
Classification  of  aliens,  527 
Control  at  departure  or  entrance;  text  of  Presidential 

Proclamation,  314 
Displaced  persons,  532 
German  ethnic  origin,  persons  of  533 
Immigration  laws,  descriptive  listing,  535 
Immigration  quotas ;  text  of  presidential  proclamation, 

315 

Reciprocal  visa  fee  agreements  and  arrangements,  list- 
ing of  countries  and  fees,  534 

U.S.  treaties  under  Act  of  1924,  listing,  535 ;  correction, 
706 

Visa  and  immigration  control,  523 

Wartime  regulations,  531 
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Allen,  George  V. : 
Addresses : 

Point  4,  U.S.  stand,  before  American  Society  of  En- 
gineering Education,  Troy,  N.T.,  865 
Propaganda,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C,  941 
Turkish-American   relations   before   American-Turk- 
ish Society,  707 
UNESCO's   role   in   world  peace  at   4th   session  of 
UNESCO,  Paris,  536 
Statements : 
American-Turkish  Association  promotes  cultural  re- 
lations, 39 
UNESCO  and  American  foreign  policy,  497 
U.S.  Information  Service  in  Shanghai  and  Hankow 

ordered  closed  by  Communists,  152 
Soviet  jamming  of  VOA,  32 
VOA,  reprint  of  Washington  Sunday  Star  article,  310 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany.    See  Germany 
Allied-owned  trade-marks  in  Japan,  FEC  policy  decision 
for  restoration  and  protection  of,  308;  text  of  de- 
cision, 309 
American  foreign  policy  and  public  opinion,  address  by 

President  Truman,  145 
American  Republics : 
Caribbean  situation: 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  action,  450,  665 
U.S.  memorandum,  text,  450 
Exchange  of  persons  program    (Act  for   Cooperation 
with  other  American  Republics,  Public  Law  355)  : 
Application  instructions,  794 
U.S.  scholarships  awarded,  listed  of  names,  317 
Former  Italian  colonies,  Latin  American  views,  369; 

draft  resolution,  376. 
Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Con- 
ference on  Problems ;  U.S.  delegation,  228 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  U.S.  delegate 

(Cannon)  to  special  assembly,  263 
Inter- American  principles  and  policies  discussed  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  462 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  149,  923,  976 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  466 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.     See 

Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
Juridical    Committee,    Inter-American;    U.S.    member 

(Freeman)  appointed,  76 
Labor  developments,  977 
Military  aid  from  U.S.  since  V-J  Day,  surplus  property, 

sales  and  transfers  listed,  480,  481 
Pan  American    Institute   of  Geography  and   History, 

U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  461 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress: 
Background,  51 

U.S.  National  Commission,  report  on  1st  meeting,  21, 
49 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  3d  meeting,  U.S. 

delegation  and  agenda,  589 
Rio  treaty.     See  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 

Assistance  (1947) 
Travel  Congress,  Third  Inter-American,  report  by  Am- 
bassador George  P.  Shaw,  889 
U.  S.  aid,  188,  191,  267,  465,  479,  480,  481,  866,  867,  976 
American  States,  Organization  of  (OAS).     See  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States 
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Anderson,  Alvin  named  as  U.  S.  member  to  Pacific  Salmon 

Fisheries  Commission,  184 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Eugenie,  appointed  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Denmark,  714;  address  before  Women's  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  788 
Anglo-American   Council  on   Productivity,  report   of  2d 

session,  648 
Antarctica,  Argentina-Chile-U.K.  agreement  not  to  send 

warships  to,  833 
Arab  states  (See  also  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi- 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen)  : 
Palestine  situation : 
Acting  Mediator  Bunche  reports  to  Security  Council 
on  status  of  peace  negotiations,  142,  181,  227; 
text  of  report,   223 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  U.N. : 
Lausanne    discussions,    statements    by    Secretary 

Acheson,  16,  148,  180 
U.  S.  representative  appointment  of  Ely  E.  Palmer, 
785 ;  of  Paul  A.  Porter,  98,  319 
Discussed  by: 
Acheson,  Secretary,  490 
Jessup,  Philip  C.,  494 
McGhee,  George  C,  826 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  Near  East,  U.  N. : 
Clapp,  Gordon  R.,  appointed  as  chairman,  statement 

by  President  Truman,  333 
Establishment,  849a 

Report  on  resettlement  of  refugees,  459 ;  text,  847a 
Israeli-Syrian    armistice    agreement,    statement    by 

Secretary  Acheson,  180;  text,  177 
Jerusalem  statute,  U.N.  debate,  818,  903,  934 
Refugee  relief,  490,  494,  654,  656,  847a,  902 
Security  Council  resolution  (Aug.  11),  text,  286 
Argentina : 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  77 
Inter-American  Travel  Congress  host,  889 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 

Trade  and  payments  agreement  with  U.K.  studied,  37 
Warships  to  Antarctica,  Argentina-Chile-U.K.  agree- 
ment, 833 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bruce),  resignation,  482 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Griffis)  appointment,  559 
Visitors  from  U.S.,  77 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  plaza,  Italy  presents  good- 
will equestrian  sculptural  group  for,  403 
Armaments,  U.N.  Commission  on  Conventional : 
Arms  census  and  verification  proposals  for  disarmament, 

143,  181,  348,  459,  492,  649,  787,  902,  932 
Weapons  under  jurisdiction,  624 
Arms  and  armed  forces  (See  also  Armaments,  U.N.  Com- 
mission for  Conventional ;  Atomic  Energy,  U.N.  Com- 
mission on ;  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949)  : 
Brussels  treaty  powers  (Western  Union)   common  de- 
fense plan,  230,  266,  295,  476,  477,  478 
Combat  materiel,  sales  of  militarized  and  demilitarized 

surplus,  tables  showing,  156,  356,  479,  480,  481 
Embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria, 

General  Assembly  resolution  on,  911 
French  defense  status,  298 
Greek  military  status,  233 
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Arms  and  armed  forces— Continued 

Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  12th  International 

Congress;  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  667 
National    defense   budget,    excerpt    from    Presidential 

radio  address,  118 
Norway  military  status,  300,  301,  302,  478 
Standardization  of  military  equipment,  267,  296,  476, 

477 
TJ.S.S.R.  military  power,  190,  193,  265 
Western  European  power,  265 
Asia:  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  Far  East  1948  re- 
leased by  U.N.,  396 
Asia  and  Far  East,  U.N.  Economic  Commission  (ECAFE)  : 
Fifth  session,  U.S.  delegation,  628 
Work  program,  90 
Asian  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education,  U.S.  delegate, 

701 
Atomic  energy : 

Uranium  shipments  to  U.S.S.R.,  statement  by  Secretary 

Acheson,  944 
U.S.S.R.  atomic  explosion ;  statements  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  487 
Truman,  President,  487 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  488 
U.S.-U.K.-Canada  policy  consultations: 

AEC  (U.S.)  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  members 

attend  U.K.  meeting,  507 
Combined  Policy  Committee   (1943),  472,  507,  589 
Declassification  guides  reviewed,  628 
Discussions,  185,  472,  488,  508 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  (1948),  185,  507 
VOA  corrects  Pravda  reports  on  Soviet  developments, 
943 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.N. : 

Bulletin  of  June  19,  1949,  correction,  18 
International  control  plan : 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  491 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  544,  624,  650 
Hickerso»,  John  D.,  811,  932 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  348,  495 
Osborn,  F.  H.,  247 
Rusk,  Dean,  632,  656 
Truman,  President,  645 
U.N.,  745,  787,  818 
Webb,  James  E.,  488 
Soviet  attitude  and  proposals,  18,  100,  181,  247,  249, 
290,  459,  492,  495,  544,  624,  649,  686,  787,  811,  813, 
818,  932. 
Isotope  distribution  program  to  foreign  countries,  250, 
834 ;  uses,  251 ;  Japanese  participation,  834 ;  3-yr. 
account  of  program,  834 
Resolutions  on : 

Canadian-French  proposals,  787,  811 
Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  940 
Soviet  proposals,  18,  181,  290,  459,  932 
Suspension  of  further  AEC  discussions,  18,  100,  181, 
249,  290,  459 
Six  sponsoring  powers: 

Meetings,  181,  227,  334,  488,  544,  686,  787,  818,  940 
Report  on  consultations,  686,  812 ;  U.K.  statement  of 
principles,  text,  689 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 

Contracting  and  Purchasing  Offices  and  Types  of  Com- 
modities Purchased,  publication  for  small-business 
guidance,  released,  639 
Reactor   Safeguard  Committee  members  attend  U.S.- 
U.K.-Canada  Technical  Cooperation  Program  Con- 
ference, 507 
Uranium  shipments  to  U.S.S.R.,  statement  by  Secretary 
Acheson,  944 
Austin,  Warren  R. : 
Addresses : 

Human  values  and  world  security  before  Rochester 
Institute    on    International    Affairs,    Rochester, 
N.Y.,  970 
Trygve  Lie's  achievements;   atomic   energy   control 

before  American  Association  for  U.  N.,  543 
U.  N.  as  peace  hope  at  Berkshire  Musical  Festival, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  283 
Correspondence : 

Secretary-General  (Lie)  on  U.  S.  actions  on  human- 
rights  violations  in  Balkans,  541 
Statements : 
Atomic  weapons,  624 
Disarmament,  French  proposals,  649 
Essentials-of -peace  resolution:  a  challenge  to  Soviet 

sincerity,  801 
U.  S.  views  on  U.  N.  membership,  13,  14 
Australia : 

Former  Italian  colonies;  attitude  toward,  371;  draft 

resolution,  376 
Looted   property   in   Japan,   FEC   policy   decision  for 

restitution  of,  790 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational  exchange  agreement   (Fulbright)    with 

U.S.,  signature,  870a 
South  Pacific  Commission  agreement,  discussion,  839 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Austria : 

Election  reports  discussed,  635 

Salzburg,  Austria,   U.    S.   consular  section   of  Vienna 
designated  special  purpose  post  with  rank  of  con- 
sulate, 482 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Peace  treaty : 

CFM  deputies,  meetings  of,  19,  399,  509 
CFM  Paris  conference,  text  of  communique,  858; 
statements  by  Pres.  Truman,  858  and  Sec.  Ache- 
son, 859,  860 
Tripartite  discussion,  468 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.N.  membership,  application,  15,  459,  745 
Automotive   traffic,   proposed   international   treaty  for; 
chief  agenda  item  at  U.N.  Road  and  Motor  Transport 
Conference,  262 
Aviation : 

Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  (ITU), 

U.S.  delegation,  144 
Aircraft  Rights,  Convention  of  International  Recogni- 
tion of,  938 
Brazilian  Air  Mission,  866 

Chinese  "Tiger  Air  Force"   not  American,  statement 
by  Consulate  General  (Formosa),  515 
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Aviation — Continued 
Colonial  Airlines  case,  license  suspension,  U.  S.-Canada 

consultation,  949 
International    civil    aviation    progress,    statement    by 

K.  N.  E.  Bradfield,  936 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  force  mission  agreement,   U.   S.-Mexico,   signa- 
ture, 76 
Air-transport  agreements : 
Burma,  signature,  557 
Canada,  violation,  949 
Dominican  Republic,  279 ;  signature,  153 
Yugoslavia  destruction  of  Air  Force  transport  plane, 
U.S.  claim,  868 
Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil   (ICAO)  : 
Aims  and  progress,  936 
Conference,  1949,  report  by  Paul  T.  David: 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements  for  air  navi- 
gation service,  683 
Franco-Italian    Customs    Union,    adherence    to    ICAO 

principles,  205 
Program  reviewed,  priorities,  95 

U.  N.  technical  assistance  program,  participation,  916, 
931 

Balance  of  payments.    See  Finance 
Balkans : 
Greek  problem :  threats  to  political  independence  and 
territorial      integrity.     See      Albania,      Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia 
Human-rights  (Peace  treaties  1947)  dispute.     See  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Human  Rights 
Political  developments,  U.  S.-U.  K.  discussions,  467 
Soviet  tactics  in,  972 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB)  : 
Establishment  and  functions,  408,  410,  780 
General  Assembly  action  on  reports,  text  of  resolution, 

852a 
Report  mentioned  408,  459,  781,  852a ;  text  of  report  to 
4th  session  of  General  Assembly,  410 ;  text  of  sup- 
plementary report,  588,  1037 
U.S.  attitude,  489,  495, 
Bank.    See  Export-Import  Bank 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 
(IBRD).     See  Reconstruction  and  Development,  In- 
ternational Bank  for 
Barber,  Willard  F. : 
Addresses : 

Economic  cooperation  in  Americas  before  Town  Hall, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  976 
Inter-American  policy  objectives  before  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,  Shreveport,  La.,  923 
Inter-American  system  before  Round  Table  on  Latin 
America,    Colgate    University,    Hamilton,    N.Y., 
149 
Baruch,  Herman  B.,  resignation  as  Ambassador  to  Nether- 
lands, 319 
Basic  Law  of  Germany   (Bonn  constitution).     See  Ger- 
many :  Federal  Republic,  Establishment 
Batlle  Berres,  President  ( Uruguay ) ,  message  from  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  signature  of  treaty  of  friendship, 
910 
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Bay,  Charles  U.,  Ambassador  to  Norway,  aid  to  Norway, 
testimony  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  MAP  legislation,  299 
Belgium : 
Benelux  union  establish  common  tariffs,  203 
Central  and   South  African  transportation  problems, 
Lisbon  conference  on,  report  by  Maxwell  Harway, 
852 ;  text  of  final  act,  854 
Ruanda-Urundi,    Trusteeship    Council    resolution    on 
higher  education,  text,  255;  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion, 127 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 

Fulbright  Act,  675,  676 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bilateral  treaty   with   U.S.   under   Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  negotiations  started,  753, 
791 
Council  of  Europe,  231 ;  text  of  statute,  858a 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements  on  air  navi- 
gation service,  signature,  683,  684 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Murphy)   appointment,  559 
U.S.-Belgium  discuss  mutual  problems,  469 
U.S.  and  Swiss  capital  invested,  free  transfer  of,  864a 
Bender,  Elmer  C.     See  Smith,  William  C. 
Benelux  countries.     See  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg 
Beran,  Archbishop  Josef   (Czechoslovakia),  attacked  by 

Communist  regime,  30 
Berkner,  Lloyd  V.,  designated  as  Consultant  to  Secretary 

of  State,  754 
Berlin    Museums,    exhibition    of   returned    collection    of 
masterpieces,  statements  by: 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  809 
Newman,  James  R.,  810 
"Bermuda"  air  transport  agreements,  153 
Bermuda    Telecommunication    Agreement    (1945),    U.S. 
delegation  to  Conference  for  Revision  of,  261 ;  brief 
report  on  new  rates,  etc.,  508 
Bibliography,  U.N.  selected  documents,  listed  71,  141,  226, 

289,  396,  435,  538,  690,  783 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy : 
Discussed,  504,  875 

Foreign  Affairs,  House  Committee  on,  action  discussed 
by  Charles  Burton  Marshall,  505 
Bizonal    (Germany)    scrap   agreement,    suspending   pro- 
vision of  U.S.-U.K.  Ferrous  Scrap  Agreement  (1948), 
114 
Boettner,   Dr.   Luis   Oscar,   credentials   as   Paraguayan 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  278 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  appointed  in  charge  of  French  MDA, 

950 
Bolivia : 

Agriculturalist  visits  U.S.,  155 

U.S.   concern  over  political  developments;   statement 
by  Michael  J.  McDermott,  472 
Bonesteel,  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Ill,  appointed  as  Mutual  Defense 

official  for  Europe,  871a 
Bonn  constitution   (Basic  Law  of  Germany).     See  Ger- 
many :  Federal  Republic,  Establishment 
Boston  Passport  Agency  opened,  871a 
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Boundary   Waters  Treaty   of   1909    (U.S.-Canada)    dis- 
cussed, 949 
Boyd-Roosevelt  (Trans-Isthmian)  Highway  completed,  39 
Bradfield,  K.N.E.,  statement  on  5th  anniversary  of  signing 
of    convention    on    international    civil    aviation    on 
progress  in  field,  936 
Bradley,  Gen.  Omar,  broadcasts  over  VOA  on  defense 

progress  to  North  Atlantic  nations,  869a 
Brazil : 

Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Con- 
ference on  Problems    joint  sponsorship  of,  228 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on   (GATT), 
request    for    renegotiations    of    Geneva    sched- 
ules, 775 
U.S.  consular  office  at  VitSria  elevated  to  consulate,  319 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  866 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  317 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, 519 
British  Cameroons,  trust  territory  of.     See  Trusteeship 

Council 
British  exchange  teachers  indoctrination  sessions ;  article 
based  on  address  on  U.S.  educational  and  ideological 
task  by  Margaret  Hicks  Williams,  609 
British   Togoland,   trust   territory    of.     See   Trusteeship 

Council 
Browder-Eisenhardt  case  discussed  in  U.S.  memorandum 
(Daniels)   to  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  450, 
452 
Brown,  Richard  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  318 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.  (Ambassador  to  France)  testimony  on 
aid  to  France  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  MAP  legislation,  298,  1037 
Bruce,  James,  appointment  as  Director  of  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance,  639,  791 ;  resignation  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Argentina,  482 
Brussels  treaty  (1948)  : 
Achievements  discussed  by  Ambassador  Douglas,  230 
Defense  plan  and  progress,  230,  266,  295 
U.S.   military   assistance,   testimony   before   Congress, 
266,  295 
Building  Roads  to  Peace,  publication  on  educational  ex- 
change, released,  79 
Bulgaria : 

Americans  with  financial  holdings,  instruction  for  con- 
version into  U.S.  dollars,  71 
Espionage  charges  against  U.S.  Minister  (Heath),  911, 

981 ;  U.S.  protest,  981 
Greek  problem  (Balkan  situation)  :  threats  to  political 
and  territorial  security : 
Aid  to  guerrillas,  407,  422,  489,  495,  588,  658,  779,  813 
Arms   shipments   embargo,   statement  by   Secretary 

Acheson,  911 
Attitude,  409,  413,  417,  422,  430,  697,  779,  813 
Children  and  refugees,  408,  409,  410,  412,  416,  427,  658, 

697,  780,  781,  817,  853a,  1037 
Conciliation  Commission  proposed,  499 ;  U.S.  support, 
500,   542;   reports,   662,  779;   suspension   of  ac- 
tivities, 657 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  489,  658,  911 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  972 
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Bulgaria — Continued 
Greek  problem — Continued 
Discussed  by — Continued 

Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  542,  779,  813 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  407 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 

United  Nations,  459,  489,  494,  662,  697,  745,  817 
Investigation,  U.N.  Commission  of,  407,  411 
Soviet  action,  407,  408,  410,  459,  490,  662,  813,  826 
Summary   record    (1946-49)    in  U.N.    by   Harry   N. 

Howard,  407 
U.N.  resolution  (Nov.  19,  1949),  test,  852a,  1037 
UNSCOB   action.     See   Balkans,  U.N.   Special  Com- 
mittee on 
Human-rights     dispute     over     peace     treaty     (1947) 
violations : 

Bulgarian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  619 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  456,  491 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  541 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  540,  617,  659,  662,  691 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  495 
Soviet  attitude,  29,  238,  491,  495,  541,  622,  659,  662,  691 
U.N.  action : 

Agenda  item,  456,  618 
Debate,  459,  540,  617,  627,  659,  662,  691 
Resolution  requesting  International  Court  opinion, 
text,  692 
U.S.  action : 

International  Court  opinion,  attitude  toward,  491, 

495,  540,  623 
Reply  (June  30)  to  Soviet  note,  29 
Reviewed  in  letter  (Austin)  to  U.N.  (Lie),  541 
Treaty    Commission,    request    for:    U.S.    note    to 
Balkans,  238 ;  U.S.  reply  to  Balkan  refusals,  514 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Belgrade  convention    (1948)    on   control  of  Danube 
River,   U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;   text 
of  U.S.  note,  832 
U.N.  membership  application,  13,  14,  15,  48,  459,  697 
Bunche,  Ralph  J.,  report  to  U.N.  on  status  of  Palestine 

armistice  negotiations  and  truce,  223 
Burma : 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  154 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  admission  to,  822 

Maung,    U.    E.    (Foieign    Minister)    visits    U.S.,   276; 

statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  313 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 

Fulbright  Act,  155,  675,  676 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc : 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  557 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  155 
Butrick,  Richard  Porter,  appointment  as  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Foreign  Service,  78,  519 ;  resignation  as  U.S. 
Minister  to  Iceland,  78 
Butterworth,  W.  Walton,  appointed  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Department,  559 
Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. : 

Former  Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward,  370 
Byroade,  Henry  A. : 
Appointment   as   Director    of   Office   of   German   and 
Austrian  Affairs,  599,  639 
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Byroade,  Henry  A. — Continued 
German  problem,  address  before  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  792 

Caffery,    Jefferson,    appointed    as    U.S.    Ambassador    to 

Egypt,  78 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  182,  336,  510,  699, 

849,  904 
Canada : 
Atomic  energy : 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  consultations : 
AEC  U.S.  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  members 

attend  U.  K.  meeting,  507 
Combined  Policy  Committee  (1943),  472,  507,  589 
Declassification  guides  reviewed,  628 
Further  discussions,  185,  472,  589 
Technical   Cooperation  Program    (1948),  185,  507 
International  control,  French-Canadian  resolution  sup- 
ported by  U.  S.,  813 
Balance-of-payments     problem      (Canada-U.K.-U.S.)  : 
agreement,  text  of  communique,  473 ;  discussions, 
197,  307,  353,  473 
Immigration    and    customs,    U.S.-Canada    discuss    im- 
provement, 990 
Mutual  exchange  of  aid,  U.S.-Canada,  188,  191,  267 
Pacific    Salmon    Fisheries    Commission,    U.S.-Canada; 

Alvin  Anderson  named  as  U.S.  member,  184 
Petroleum    problems   in    production    and    distribution, 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  discussions,  468 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.  Colonial  Airlines, 

consultation  on  license  suspension,  949 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  discussed,  949 
Niagara  River,  diversion  of  water  from ;  negotiations 

for  new  treaty,  949 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements,  signature, 

684 
Potato  program  agreement  with  U.  S.  terminated,  38 
Tax  conventions  with  U.  S.  (1942,  1944),  negotiations 

for  revisions,  153 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Weather  Station  Program,  Joint   (U.S.-Canada),  U.S. 
expedition,  76,  443 
Cannon,  Cavendish  R.,  resignation  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Yugoslavia,  714 
Cardoza,  Michael  H.,  article  on  burden  of  loss  in  foreign- 
aid  transactions,  215 
Career  officers  abroad,  proportion  largest  in  U.S.  history, 

835 

Caribbean  Commission: 
Eighth  meeting  report  of  action  on: 
Research  Council  recommendations,  102 
Technical  cooperation  and  economic  development,  101 
West  Indian  Conference  recommendations,   102 
Publications  released : 

Dairy  Products  of  Caribbean,  159 
Tobacco  Trade  of  Caribbean,  159 
Tear  Book  of  Caribbean  Research,  159 
Caribbean  situation: 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  463 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  920 


Caribbean  situation — Continued 
Inter-American    Peace   Committee   action,   665 
U.S.  memorandum  (Daniels)  to  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee,  text,  450 
Carroll,  Philip  W.,  interview  with  Bertha  S.  Rodrick  on 

48  years  in  State  Department,  741 
Cartels,  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  regarding,  910 
Carter,  Thomas  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  639 
Case,  Everett,  appointed  as  Far  Eastern  Consultant  to 

State  Department,  279 
Cayo  Confites  plot  in  Cuba  discusssed  in  U.S.  memoran- 
dum   (Daniels)    to   Inter- American   Peace   Commit- 
tee, 452 
Central  African  transportation  problems,  report  and  final 

action  of  Lisbon  Conference  on,  852 
Oeylon : 

Bermuda    Telecommunications    Agreement    of    1945, 
U.K.   extends  invitation  to   Conference  for  Revi- 
sion of,  261 
Rubber  problem,  U.S.  policy  discussed  by  J.  C.  Satter- 

thwaite,  555 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on   (GATT), 
request  for  renegotiations  of  Geneva  schedules, 
775 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.N.  membership  application,  15,  459,  496,  745 
U.S.  Ambassadors:  appointment  (Satterthwaite),  559; 
resignation   (Cole),  559 
CFM.    See  Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of 
Charles,  Ambassador  Joseph  D.,  reply  to  President  Tru- 
man's statement  to  Ambassadors  of  OAS  Council,  664 
Cheseldine,  Raymond  M.,  appointed  as  Special  Assistant 

in  Office  of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  714 
Chicago  Convention,  forerunner  of  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  936 
Chicago  Passport  Agency  to  open,  991 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,   International    (ICEF)  : 
Action  by : 

ECOSOC  summarized,  771 ;  text  of  resolution,  291 
General  Assembly,  903 
Social  Commission,  935 
Congress  extends  time  for  contributions,  18 
Program  reviewed  by  U.N.  Secretary-General,  91 
Chile : 
Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  317 

Warships   to    Antarctica,   Argentina-Chile-U.K.    agree- 
ment (1949-50)  not  to  send,  833 
China : 
American  foreign  service  personnel  refused  exit  visas 
by  Communists;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson, 
709 
American  residents  in  China,  table  listing  number  of, 

153 
American    servicemen    (Smith,    Bender)    detained    by 
Communists,  442 ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson, 
908 
Canton   consular  district:   evacuation   warnings,   197; 

Embassy  staff  moved,  318 
Communist  action  discussed  by  George  F.  Kennan,  324 ; 
by  George  C.  McGhee,  825 
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China — Continued 

Looted   property    in    Japan,   FBC   policy   decision   for 

restitution  of,  790 
Military  aid  from  U.S.:  appropriations,  603,  605;  dis- 
cussed, 476,  477;  transfer  of  U.S.  surplus  stocks, 
479,  481 
Mukden,  U.S.  consulate  general : 
Espionage  charges  denied,  36 
Personnel  listed,  957 

Eelease  of  staff  requested,  759 ;  release,  799 
Staff  departure,  arrangements  made  for,  907 
Stokes,  Vice  Consul,  released,  907 
Visa  requests  refused,  482 

Ward,  Consul  General,  summarizes  detention  experi- 
ences under  Communists,  955 
National    anniversary;    text    of    President    Truman's 

message  to  Acting  President  Li  Tsung  Jen,  636 
Port  closure  order: 
American  vessel  attacked,  text  of  U.S.  note  of  pro- 
test, 557,  945 
Exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  34 
U.S.  attitude,  908 

U.S.  commercial  vessels  detained,  action  taken  for 
release;  text  of   (Acheson  to  Isbrandtsen  Co.) 
telegrams,  557 
Property,  alien  real:  Communist  notices  for  registra- 
tion 760,  800,  957 ;  time  extension,  868a 
Shanghai : 
Americans  assured  safe  embarkation,  515 
American  ships  warned  against  entering  port,  957 
Consul  general,  U.S.  protests  siege  by  former  alien 
employees ;  text  of  letter  by  Aliens  Affairs  Bureau, 
440 
U.S.  information  service  ordered  closed,  152 
"Tiger  Air  Force",  not  American,  statement  by  consu- 
late general  (Formosa),  515 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  (1945), 
Soviet  violations,  899,  900 
U.N.  action  on  Chinese  situation : 
Debate,  499,  856a,  897 
Resolutions,  902 ;  text,  900 
U.S.  consular  offices  closed  at  Dairen,  714 ;  Hankow,  442 ; 

Tihwa,  519 
U.S.    information    service   in    Shanghai    and    Hankow 

ordered  closed,  152 
U.S.  policy: 

"China  White  Paper"  (U.S.  Relations  With  China), 

237,  350,  351 
Statements  by  Secretary  Acheson,  236, 1037 ;  by  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  898 
VOA  broadcasts  increased,  239 
Cinematographic  Art,  Tenth  International  Exhibition : 
Awards  for  outstanding  films,  829;  listed,  950 
U.S.  representative  (Lindstrom),  228 
Citizens,  U.S.    See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  prop- 
erty 
Claims  (See  also  Property;  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals 
and  property)  : 
International  commission   proposed,   870;   request  for 
appropriations,  118 


Claims — Continued 
Mexican  8th  payment  to  U.S.  under  1941  convention, 

833 
Yugoslavia : 
Claims  settlement  agreement,  869 
War  damage,  registration  deadline  fixed,  865a 
Clapp,  Gordon  R. :  appointed  chairman  of  U.N.  Economic 
Survey  Mission,  333 ;  submits  1st  interim  report,  text, 
847a 
Clapp,  Verner  W.,  report  on  international  Conference  on 

Science  Abstracting,  292 
Clubb,  Consul  General  O.  Edmund   (Peiping,  China)   re- 
quests release  of  Consul  General  Ward  and  staff,  759 
Coal   Mines,    ILO    Technical   Tripartite   Conference    on 

Safety  in,  U.S.  delegation,  509 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.: 
Statements : 
Greek  situation,  542,  779,  813 

Human-rights     dispute     (Bulgaria,     Hungary,     and 
Rumania),  617,  659,  691 
Cole,  Felix,  resignation  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  559 
Collisson,  N.  H.,  excerpts  from  address  on  Germany's  role 

in  world  trade  at  ERP  Export  Show,  Munich,  302 
Colombia : 

Ambassador  to   U.S.    (Zuleta-Angel),  credentials,   558 
Housing  expert  visits  U.S.,  154 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  U.S.  (1935)  termi- 
nated by  exchange  of  notes,  text  of  U.S.  note, 
711;  text  of  Presidential  proclamation,  865a 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on    (GATT), 
withdrawal  of  application  to  accede,  439,  777 
Colonial  Airlines  case,  U.S.-Canada  consult  over  license 

suspension,  949 
Combat  materiel :  sales  and  transfers  of  militarized  and 
demilitarized,  tables  showing,  156,  356,  479,  480,  481 ; 
correction,  679 
Combined  Policy  (atomic  energy)  Committee,  U.S.-U.K.- 

Canada,  exploratory  discussions,  185,  472,  589 
Commerce.    See  Trade 
Commercial  treaty  with  Italy,  exchange  of  ratifications, 

198 
Commissions,  Committees:  International: 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  U.N.,  801,  933 
Armaments,  Commission  for  Conventional,  348,  624,  649, 

650,  651,  933 
Asia   and  Far  East,  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 

(ECAFE),  90,628 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (U.N.),  247,  249,  290,  348, 

488,  507,  544,  624,  645,  649,  650,  686,  940 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB),  408, 

410,  489,  495,  542,  588,  658,  780,  852a,  911 
Calendar  of  meetings  of  organizations  and  conferences, 

182,  336,  510,  699,  849,  904 
Caribbean  Commission,  101,  159 

Claims  Commission,  International  (proposed),  118,  870 
Combined  Policy  Committee  (U.S.-U.K.-Canada),  472, 

507,  589 
Conciliation  Committee  (Greece),  409,  414,  415,  657,  779 
Criminal  Police  Commission,  International,  629 
Cultural    Cooperation,    U.S.-Mexican    Commission    on, 
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Commissions,  Committees:  International — Continued 
Cultural  Exchange,  U.S.  Commission  for  (Iran),  443 
Danube   Commission    (Belgrade   convention   of  1948), 

832 
Defense  Committee   (NAC),  470,  603,  909 
Defense  Financial   and  Economic  Committee    (NAC), 

819 
Defense  Ministers  Committee   (NAT),  869a 
European  Coordinating  Committee  (MDAP),  871a 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Committee  on,  203, 

243. 
European  Travel  Commission  (OEEC),  304 
Far  Eastern   Commission    (FEC),   107,  307,  308,   637, 

790,  822,  906 
First  (Political  and  Security)  Committee,  409 
Fiscal  Commission,  U.N.,  90 
Human  Rights,  Commission  of,  3,  500 
India  and   Pakistan,   U.N.   Commission   for,   143,   290, 

335,  399,  639,  654,  975 
Indonesia,  U.N.   Commission  for    (UNCFI),   181,  447, 

449,  752,  902,  958,  973 
Interim  Committee  ("Little  Assembly"),  251,  495,  612, 

854a 
Juridical  Committee,  Inter-American,  76 
Korea,  U.N.  Commission  on   (UNCOK),  490,  494,  499, 

539,  625,  662,  694,  695 
Metal  Trades  Committee  (ILO),  824 
Methods  and  Procedures  of  General  Assembly,  Special 

Committee  on,  289 
Military  Committee  (NAT),  470,  869a,  948 
Narcotic  Drugs,  Commission  on,  768 
Neutrality  Committee,  Inter-American,  76 
Non-Governmental      Organizations,      Committee      on 

(ECOSOC),  331 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee,  948 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Com- 
mittee, 991 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  184 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  (U.N.),  16,  98,  148, 

225,  226,  319,  333,  490,  494,  785,  847a,  849a 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  21,  49 
Peace  Committee  (OAS),  Inter- American,  450,  463,  665 
Peace  Treaty  (1947)  Commissions,  238 
Population  Commission,  U.N.,  90,  768 
Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  (AEC),  507 
Red  Cross,  International  Committee  of,  342 
Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,   (ILO) 

Advisory  Committee,  667 
Scientific  Investigation  of  Tuna   (Mexico-U.S.),  Inter- 
national Commission,  355 
Social  Commission,  U.N.,  765,  906 
South  Pacific  Commission,  259,  461,  547,  839 
Statistical  Commission,  U.N.,  90 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  (U.N.),  325,  918,  931 
Transport      and      Communications      Commission 

(ECOSOC),  90,  331 
Travel  Commission   (proposed),  Inter-American,  892 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission    (U.S.-Costa  Rica),  Inter- 
American,  355 
U.N.  Commission  of  Investigation   (Greece),  408,  410, 

411 
U.N.  Guard,  Committee  on,  289 


Commissions,  Committees :    International — Continued 
U.N.  Third  Committee  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural Matters),  732 
Western  Union  Defense  Committee,  295 
Wheat  Council  Committees : 
Executive  Committee,  228 

Price  Equivalents,  Advisory  Committee  on,  228 
Women,  Inter-American  Commission  of,  263 
Women,  U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of,  90,  768 
Commissions,  Committees :  National : 
Atomic  Energy,  Joint  Committee,  185,  250,  639,  834,  945 
Educational  Exchange,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on, 

674,  927 
Executive  Committee  (U.S.  Commission  for  UNESCO), 

19 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  U.N.  Day,  99 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  in,  21,  49 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  593,  595 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  Inter-departmental 

Committee  on,  866 
Tariff  Commission,  U.  S.,  593,  595 
Trade  Agreements  (Interdepartmental)  Committee,  593, 

595 
UNESCO,  U.S.  Commission  for,  19 
U.S.  Educational  Commission  (France),  263 
Communism : 
Action  in : 
Balkans,  972 
China,  36,  236,  237,  239,  306,  324,  350,  351,  825,  899, 

907,  908,  955,  957,  973 
Czechoslovakia,  30,  148,  710,  973 
Europe,  187,  192,  193,  196 
Far  East,  239,  972 
Germany,  304,  634,  761,  763 
Greece,  232,  234,  407,  813,  826,  972 
Indonesia,  973 
Italy,  297 
Korea,  37,  972 
Norway,  300 
Poland,  973 
Turkey,  826,  972 
Yugoslavia,  973 
Analysis,  872 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  673,  719 
Anderson,  Eugenie,  788 
Jessup,  Philip  0,  346,  348,  349 
Peurifoy,  John,  673 
Smith,  Lt.  Gen.  Bedell,  872,  874 
Truman,  President,  343 
"Stop  Communism"  is  not  enough, — problems  in  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa :  address  by  Assistant 
Secretary  McGhee,  825 
Western    Germany    election,    Communist    Party    vote 
analyzed,  563,  567 
Compton,  Wilson,  excerpt  from  speech  on  U.  N.  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  before  General  As- 
sembly, 930 
Conferences,  Congresses,  Councils :    International : 
Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  (ITU)  Conference, 
144 
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Conferences,   Congresses,   Councils:    International— Con- 
tinued 
Air  Navigation  Services,  ICAO  Conferences  on,  684 
Anglo-American-Canadian  Economic  Conference,  473 
Anglo-American  Council  on  Productivity,  648 
Asian  Conference   of  Experts   on  Technical  Training 

(ILO),461 
Bermuda  Telecommunications  Agreement  of  1945,  Con- 
ference for  Revision  of,  508 
Calendar  of  meetings  of  organizations  and  conferences, 

182,  336,  510,  699,  849,  904 
Caribbean  Research  Council,  102 
Coal  Mines,  ILO  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on 

Safety,  509 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources  Conference, 

261 
Consultative  Council  (Brussels  treaty),  230 
Council  of  Europe,  231,  269,  858a 
Dairy  Congress,  Twelfth  International,  20 
Diplomatic  Conference  of  1949,  339 
FAO  annual  conference,  823 
Freedom  of  Information,  U.N.  Conference,  727 
Herring  and  Allied  Species,  international  meeting  on, 

294 
ICAO  1949  Conference,  683 

Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Con- 
ference on  Problems,  228 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Conservation  of  Renew- 
able Natural  Resources,  483 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  (OAS),  599 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  98 
Inter-American  Radio  Conferences,  104,  258 
Inter-American  Travel  Congress,  3d,  889 
Interparliamentary  Union,  38th  regular  conference,  398 
Johannesburg,    South   Africa,   Plenary   Conference  on 
Central   and   South  African   transportation  prob- 
lems, 852 
Labor  Conference,  International,  103 
Labor  Statisticians  of  ILO,  7th  International  Confer- 
ence of,  509 
Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  12th  Congress,  667 
Neurology,  4th  International  Congress,  398 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting,  Third,  460 
North  Atlantic  Council,  399,  467,  469,  603 
OEEC  Council,  115 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  49 
Participation    of    U.S.    Government    in    International 

Conferences,  volume  released,  159 
Public  Education    (UNESCO),   Twelfth   International 

Conference  on,  20 
Research  Council  (South  Pacific  Commission),  839,  841, 

843 
Rhine  Boatman,  ILO  Special  Tripartite  Conference  on, 

824 
Road   and   Motor   Transport   Conference    (U.N.),   262, 

875a 
Round  Table  Conference  at  The  Hague,  958 
Science  Abstracting,  International  Conference  on,  292 
South  Pacific  Conference,  842 
South  Pacific  Research  Council,  259 
Technical  Assistance  Conference,  326,  929,  930 
Telegraph  and  telephone  conference  (ITU),  905 
Tin  Study  Group,  701 
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Conferences,   Congresses,   Councils:    International— Con- 
tinued 
Toponymy,  3d  International  Congress  of,  106 
U.S.  Missions  in  Africa,  951 
Veterinary  Congress,  14th  International,   144 
Western  Europe,  Council  of,  476,  477 
West  Indian  Conference,  102 
Wheat  Conference,  International,  52,  75,  228 
Congress : 

CFM  Paris  conference  reports  on  Austrian  and  German 

questions,  to  Congressional  Committees,  859 
China   White   Paper    {United   States   Relations    With 
China),  Representative  Judd's  charges: 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  350 
Analysis  of  16  charges  of  "Dishonesty,"  351 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (House)  action  summarized 

by  Charles  Burton  Marshall,  505 
■  Foreign  migratory  labor  legislation,  43,  44 
German  banker  (Abs)  visit  to  U.S.;  text  of  letter  (Mc- 

Fall  to  Gillette)  with  information  re,  988 
Immigration  Act  amendments  (S.  1832),  opposition  to; 
text  of  Secretary  Acheson's  letter  to  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Chairman    (McCarran),  516 
Immigration  laws,  descriptive  listing,  535 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  402)  : 
Activities  mentioned,  928 
Objectives,  text,  927 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of,  extension  author- 
ized, 438 
Interparliamentary   Union,   38th   regular   conference; 

U.S.  group,  398 
Legislation  listed,  157,  318,  340,  519,  559,  639,  847,  933 
Messages  from  the  President  to : 
Congress  on : 

Lend-lease  report  (28th),  117 
Military  aid  legislation,  186 
Technical  assistance  program,  682 
Senate  on : 
Costa  Rica-U.S.  tuna  convention,  77 
Genocide  convention,  844 
Withdrawal  of  obsolete  treaties,  316 
Military  Assistance  Program  legislation: 

President's  message  recommending  legislation,  186; 
supporting  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  189 
Testimony  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
by: 
Bay,  Charles  Ulrieh,  299 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  298,  1037 
Douglas,  Lewis,  299 
Dunn,  James  Clement,  296 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  232 

U.S.  officials  in  Europe,  statement  based  on  reports 
of,  295 
Testimony    before    Senate    Foreign    Relations    and 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  Secretary  Acheson, 
264 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 : 
Full  appropriations  requested,  603 
Presidential  signature,  statement  at  time  of  signing, 

603 
Text,  604 
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Congress — Continued 
Point  4  Program,  testimony  by  Under  Secretary  Webb 
before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  549;  be- 
fore Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  274, 
305 
North  Atlantic  Treaty : 
Debate  in  Senate  by  Senator  Tom  Connally,  53;  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  61 
North  Atlantic  Treaty — Continued 
Ratification:  statements  by  Secretary  Acheson,  148; 
by  President  Truman,  199 
Senate  confirmations: 
•TJ.N.     representatives     to     General     Assembly     and 

UNESCO,  546 
U.S.  deputy  representatives  to  Security  Council,  629 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Secretary  Acheson's 
letter  to  Byron  Price  on  testimony  concerning  U.N. 
Secretariat,  252 
Technical  assistance  program : 
Draft  Act  of  1949,  text,  72 
Proposed  legislation  discussed,  171 
VOA  facilities,  additional  appropriations  for  improve- 
ment recommended ;  statement  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  312 

Wheat  Agreement,   International:    Senate  advice  and 

consent  for  ratification,  Presidential  signature,  21 

Conciliation  Committee   (Greece),  U.N.,  report  on  Greek 

situation  discussed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  779 
Congo  Basin  Treaty   (1919),  discussion  of  expansion  at 
Lisbon   Conference   on   Central   and    South  African 
transportation  problems,  852 
Connally,  Senator  Tom,  statement  on  ratification  of  North 

Atlantic  Treaty,  53 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources,  U.N.  Scientific 
Conference   on    (UNSCCUR)  :    discussion,   257,   290, 
335;  U.S.  delegation,  261 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  proceedings  of  Inter- 
American  Conference  published,  483 
Consultative    Council    (Brussels    treaty),    activity    dis- 
cussed by  Ambassador  Douglas,  230 
Costa  Rica : 
Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  dispute:  effective  application  of 

Rio  treaty  discussed,  453,  921,  924 
Presidential  inauguration  (Ulate)  :  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  833 ;  U.S.  delegation,  711 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Inter-American   Tropical   Tuna   Commission:    trans- 
mittal to  Congress,  text  of  President's  message, 
77;  U.S.  ratification,  355 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Flack)  appointed,  78 
Coulter,  Eliot  B.,  article  on  visa  work  and  foreign  service 

523 
'Council  of  Europe  (1949)  : 
Defense  plans,  476,  477,  478 

First  meeting,  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  269 
i    Force  in  European  unity,  231 
j    Statute,  text  of,  858a 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.     See  Foreign  Ministers 
pox,  Henry  B.,  article  on  establishment  of  Soviet-sponsored 
East  German  Democratic  Republic,  761 
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Criminal  Policy  Commission,  International;  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, 629 
Cuba: 
Cayo   Confites  plot    (1947),   U.S.   action   reviewed  by 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  452 
Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  828 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  treaty  with  U.S.  discussed,  279 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Tariffs  and  Trade  Agreement,  General  Agreement  on : 
Potato  rates  amended,  77 

Renegotiations  of  Geneva  schedules  requested,  775 
Supplementary  concessions  with  U.S.,  presidential 

proclamation,  947 
U.S.  preference  issue  at  Annecy,  776 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  866 
Cultural    cooperation    (See   also   Educational    Exchange 
Programs)  : 
American-Turkish  Association  promotes  cultural  rela- 
tions, statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen,  39 
Howard  University  students  present  plays  in  Denmark, 

Norway,  and  Sweden,  442 
U.S.-Mexican    Commission,    on    Cultural    Cooperation, 
agreement  establishing,  868a 
Customs  and  immigration,  U.S.-Canada  discuss  improve- 
ment of  procedures  of,  990 
Customs  procedures  discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  750 
Customs  Union,  Franco-Italian  (Mar.  26)  : 
Documents  leading  to  establishment : 
Declaration  and  protocol  (Sept.  13,  1947)  203;  text, 

243 
Franco-Italian  Commission  reports,  203,  207 
Protocol  of  Mar.  20,  1948,  207;  text,  244;  correction. 

399 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  Commission,  207 
GATT  decision,  text,  244 
Treaty  text,  245 

Cyrenaica   (Libya).    See  Italian  colonies,  disposition  of 

former 
Czechoslovakia : 

Church-state  conflict  developments ;  statements  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  30,  148 
Embassy  employees   (Munk,  Horvath),  U.S.  demands 

recall,  790 
German  Federal  Republic,  establishment  of;   Czecho- 
slovak protest;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
634 

Germany   and    Czechoslovakia,    1937-1938,   vol.    II    of 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945 
released,  513 
Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward  former,  370 
Soviet  tactics  in,  973 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Belgrade  convention    (1948)   on  control  of  Danube 
River,   U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;   text 
of  U.S.  note,  832 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Briggs)  appointed,  519 
U.S.  Embassy  personnel,  espionage  charges  and  demand 
for  departure  of,  710 

Dacca,  Pakistan,  U.S.  consulate  opened,  519 
Dairen,  China,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  714 
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Dairy  Congress,  Twelfth  International:  U.S.  delegation, 

20 
Daniels,  Paul  C. : 

Inter-American  Peace  Committee  (OAS),  U.S.  memo- 
randum on  Caribbean  situation,  text,  450 
Settling  Disputes  in  Western  Hemisphere,  address  be- 
fore Natl.  Coffee  Assn.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  920 
Danube    Commission    set    up    by    Belgrade    convention 
(1948),  U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;   text  of 
U.S.  note,  832 
David,  Paul  T.,  report  on  1949  ICAO  Conference  action 
on  financing  and  operating  air  navigation  services, 
683 
Davis,  Malcolm  W.,  statement  on  accepting  chairmanship 

of  National  Citizens  Committee  for  U.N.  Day,  99 
Davis,  Nathaniel  P.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Hungary,  519 
DDT  production  for  malaria  control,  ECOSOC  resolution 

on,  772 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,   Mutual.    See  Mutual 

Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 
Defense  Committee  (NAC)  : 

Establishment,  text  of  communique,  470 

Military  Production  and  Supply  Board,  NAC  approval 

of  directive  establishing;  text  of  directive,  820 
Representatives  listed,  948 
Second    meeting,    948 
Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Committee  (NAC)  estab- 

ment,  819 
Denmark : 

Howard  University  students  present  plays,  442 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bilateral  treaty  with  U.S.  under  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  of  1949,  negotiations  started,  753, 
791 
Council  of  Europe,  signature,  231;  text  of  statute, 

858a 
GATT,  application  for  accession  to,  596,  774,  777 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements  on  air  navi- 
gation service,  signature,  684,  685 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  Ambassador    (Anderson),  appointed,  714 
U.S.  military  aid:   request  for,  418;  program  discus- 
sions with  U.S.  representatives,  791;  treaty  nego- 
tiations, 753 
De  Palma,  Samuel,  article  summarizing  U.N.  action  on 
international  freedom  of  press  and  information,  724 
Development,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
(IBRD).     See  Reconstruction  and  Development,  In- 
ternational Bank  for 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia  consular  office  elevated  to  con- 
sulate general,  519 
Diplomatic  Conference  of  1949,  report  on  revision  and 
extension  of  humanitarian  conventions  by  William 
H.  McCahon,  339 
Diplomatic  representatives   in  U.S.,  credentials: 
Colombia  ( Zuleta-Angel ) ,  558 
Ethiopa  (Imru),  558 
Hungary    (Horvath),  558 
Nepal  (Shanker),  558 
Paraguay  (Boettner),  278 
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Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials — Con. 
Rumania  (Magheru),  558 
Union  of  South  Africa  (Jooste),  558 
Dismantling  (for  reparations)  program  in  Germany: 
Modification,  tex't  of  protocol  of  agreements  between 
Allied  High  Commission  and  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  863a 
Displaced  persons.    See  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
Dollar  earning  problem.     See  Finance:  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Dominican  Republic: 

Arms  threat  to  invasion  deplored  by  Secretary  Acheson, 

990 
Haitian-Dominican  dispute,  effective  application  of  Rio 

treaty  discussed  by  Paul  C.  Daniels,  922 
Luperon    incident    discussed    in    U.S.    memorandum 
(Daniels)  to  Inter- American  Peace  Committee,  453 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  279 ;  signature,  153 
GATT,  application  for  accession  to,  596,  774,  777 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Double  taxation  treaties,  U.S.  with : 
Cuba,  discussions,  279 
France,  exchange  of  ratifications,  710 
Ireland,  signature,  518 
Dunn,  James  Clement  (Ambassador  to  Italy),  testimony 
on  aid  to  Italy  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  MAP  legislation,  295 
Douglas,  Lewis  (Ambassador  to  England),  testimony  on 
Western  Europe  unity  before  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  MAP  legislation,  229;  correction,  358 

Earthquake  disaster  in  Ecuador : 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  312 
FAO  aid,  334 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  278 
Survey  of  destruction  and  relief,  article  by  Edward  G. 
Miller,  436 
East  Africa,  Visiting  Mission  to,  report  to  4th  session  of 

Trusteeship  Council,  128 
East  Asia  and  Far  East  Conference  (Bangkok),  of  heads 
of  U.S.  missions:  Ambassador  Jessup  to  attend,  800 
Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  meet 

(London),  598 
ECA.    See  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
ECAFE.    See  Asia  and  Far  East,  (U.N.)  Economic  Com- 
mission for 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  : 

Activities  and  programs  in  economic  and  social  fields, 
comparative  review   submitted  by   Secretary-Gen- 
eral, 88 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International  (UNICEF). 

See  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Freedom  of  information  conventions  debated  at  7th 

session,  730 
Genocide.    See  Genocide 
Ninth  session: 

Social    issues,    action    summarized    by    Savilla    M. 

Simons,  765,  1037 
Summary,  257 
U.S.  delegation,  106 
Refugees.    See  Refugee  Organization,  International 
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Economic  and  Social  Council — Continued 
Eegional  economic  commissions : 

Asia  and  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  (ECAEE)  ; 
5th  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  628 
Resolutions : 

Children's    Emergency    Fund   report,    U.N.    Interna- 
tional (July  28),  text,  291 
Intergovernmental  organizations,  text,  456,  1037 
Non-governmental  Organizations  (July  18),  text,  331; 

(July  22),  text,  332 
Technical  assistance  program  (Aug.  14,  15),  916,  919, 
929,  930;  texts,  325,  329 
Social  Commission,  5th  session;  U.S.   delegation  and 

agenda, 906 
U.N.    technical    assistance    program.      See    Technical 
assistance 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA)  : 
American  travel  in  Europe: 
Off-season  travel  promoted,  304 
Visa  restrictions  lifted  by  Ireland,  314 
Burden  of  loss  in  transfer  of  foreign-aid  articles  dis- 
cussed by  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  215 
Decartelization,  U.S.  policy  of,  910 
EGA  and  Small  Business,  released,  483 
European  Payments  plan  for  1949-50:  Agreement  by 
OEEC  Council,  features  of,  115;  statement  of  ap- 
proval by  ECA  administrator,  116. 
European  Recovery  Program.    See  European  Recovery 

Program 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany-U.S.  agreement,  signa- 
ture, 982 ;  statement  by  John  J.  McCloy,  983 
Foreign  crude  oil  production,  discussions  by  U.K.-ECA- 

Netherlands,  102 
German  technical  assistance  projects   (thermal  power 

and  gas  production)  approved  for  bizone,  304 
Germany,   transfer   from  military   to  civilian  control 
in ;  John  J.  McCloy  consults  with  U.S.  officials  over 
problems  of  transfer,  272 
Gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  to  France,  Greece, 
Western  Germany,  Netherlands,  U.K.,   Italy,  and 
Trieste,  829 
Information  for  American  Businessmen  on  Marshall 

Plan  published,  158 
Summary   report   on   economic   development   of   ERP 
countries,  32 
Economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries.     See 

Point  4  Program ;  Technical  assistance 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  Far  East  19^8  released  by 

U.N.,  396 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ecuador: 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  317 
Earthquake  disaster: 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  312 
FAO  aid,  334 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  278 
Survey  of  destruction  and  relief,  article  by  Edward  G. 
Miller,  436 
Education  : 

Asian  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education,  U.S.,  dele- 
gate, 701 
Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Con- 
ference on  Problems;  U.S.  delegation,  228 


Education — Continued 

Information  and  research  facilities  offered  to  public  by 

State  Department,  listing  of  offices,  792 
Japan,    international    Christian    University    proposed 

for;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  909 
Public  Education    (UNESCO),   Twelfth   International 

Conference  on ;  U.S.  delegation,  20 
South  Pacific  Commission  research  program  for  social 

development,  260 
Trust  territories  in  Africa,  Trusteeship  Council  reso- 
lution on  higher  education  in,  text,  255 
UNESCO  scholarship  information  requested  by  Trustee- 
ship Council  for  higher  education  in  African  trust 
territories,  text  of  resolution,  256 
U.S.  educational  and  ideological  task,  article  based  on 
address  by  Margaret  Hicks  Williams  at  British 
exchange  teachers  indoctrination  sessions,  609 
Educational  Commission,  U.S.,  established  in  France  under 
terms  of  educational  exchange  agreement  (1948),  263 
Educational  Exchange,  U.S.   Advisory   Commission  on: 
Role  of  government  in  educational  exchange  program 

discussed,  927 
Trading  Ideas   With  the  World,  3d  quarterly   report 
released,  summary,  674 
Educational  Exchange  Program : 
Application  instructions,  155,  675,  794 
Building  Roads  to  Peace,  booklet  on  exchange  of  per- 
sons, released  79 
Discussed  by: 

Allen,  George  V.,  79,  311,  868 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  924 
Johnstone,  Jr.,  William  C,  925 
Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons  responsible  for  pro- 
gram, 794 
Fulbright    program    (Surplus    war    property    disposal 
agreements,  Public  Law  584)  : 
Agreements,  U.S.  with: 
Australia,  signature,  870a 
Egypt,  signature,  831 

France   (1948),  U.S.  Educational  Commission  es- 
tablished in,  263 
Iran,  signature,  443 
Application  information,  155,  675,  794 
British   exchange   teachers    indoctrination,    address 

by  Margaret  Hicks  Williams,  609 
Exchange  opportunities  with: 
Belgium,  675 
Burma,  155,  675 
France,  675,  712 
Greece,  155,  675 
Iran,  675 
Italy,  675 
Luxembourg,  675 
Netherlands,  74,  675,  712 
New  Zealand,  155,  675,  712 
Norway,  74,  675,  712 
Philippines,  155,  675 
United  Kingdom,  74,  154,  611,  675 
Housing,  study  collection  prepared  for  information  use 

abroad,  830 
Inter- American  program    (Act   for   Cooperation   with 
other  American  Republics,  Public  Law,  355)  : 
Application  instructions,  794 
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Educational  Exchange  Program — Continued 
Inter- American  program — Continued 

U.S.  scholarships  awarded,  listing  of  names,  317 
Smith-Mundt  program    (Information  and  Educational 
Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402)  : 
Application  instructions,  794 
Government's  role  discussed,  927 
Greek  writer  receives  1st  grant,  636 
Howard  University  dramatic  production  in  Norway 

aided,  442,  928 
Objectives,  927 

U.S.   activities  reviewed  in  3d  quarterly  report  of 
U.S.    Educational    Advisory    Commission,    sum- 
mary, 674 
Soviet  noncooperation  discussed  by  Warren  It.  Austin, 

805 
Visitors  from  U.S.  to:  Argentina,  77,  317;  Brazil,  317; 
Burma,  155 ;  Chile,  317 ;  Colombia,  317 ;  Costa  Rica, 
317 ;  Cuba  317 ;  Dominican  Republic,  317 ;  El  Salva- 
dor, 77 ;  Greece,  155 ;  Haiti,  833 ;  Mexico,  317  ;  New 
Zealand,  155;  Norway,  422,  928;  Peru,  317;  Phil- 
ippines, 155 ;  Uruguay,  317 
Visitors   to   U.S.   from:   Argentina,   77;    Bolivia,   155; 
Brazil,  925 ;  Burma,  154 ;  Chile,  317 ;  Colombia,  154 ; 
Cuba,  828;  Ecuador,  317;  Guatemala,  712;  Haiti, 
77;  New  Zealand,  155;  Norway,  925;  Peru,  317; 
United  Kingdom,  154;  Venezuela,  77 
Education,   Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization    (UNE- 
SCO) : 
Asian  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education,  U.S.  delegate, 

701 
Fourth  session,  agenda  and  U.S.  delegation  397 
Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Con- 
ference on  Problems ;  joint  sponsorship  of,  228 
Priorities  in  program  reviewed,  94 
Role  in  American  foreign  policy  discussed  by  Assistant 

Secretary  Allen,  497 
Science  Abstracting,  International  Conference ;  report 

by  Verner  W.  Clapp,  292 
Technical  assistance  program,  participation,  916,  931 
Egypt: 

Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  371 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational  exchange  agreement  under  Fulbright  Act, 

signature,  831 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Caffery)  appointed,  78 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Griffis)  resignation,  78 
Eichholz,  Robert  B.,  appointed  as  deputy  to  MDA  Special 

Asst.  in  Rome,  950 
Elliot,  John  C,  appointed  as  chief  of  Munitions  Division, 

358 
El  Salvador: 

U.S.  Ambasador  (Shaw),  appointed,  78 
Visitors  from  U.S.,  77 
Employment  Service,  U.S.,  foreign  migratory  labor  pro- 
gram discussed  by  Daniel  Goott,  43 
Eritrea.     See  Italian  colonies,  disposition  of  former 
ERP.    See  European  Recovery  Program 
Essentials  of  peace  resolution : 
Discussion,  786,  801,  855a,  970 


Essentials  of  peace  resolution — Continued 
Soviet  counterproposal,  970  - 
U.S.-U.K.  draft,  text,  807 
Ethiopa : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Imru),  credentials,  558 
Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  368 
U.S.  foreign  office  at  Addis  Ababa  elevated  to  Embassy, 
78 
Europe,  Council  of.     See  Council  of  Europe 
Europe,   deputy  U.S.   special  representative    (Eatz)    ap- 
pointed, 78 
European  Coordinating  Committee    (MDAP)  :  Bonesteel 
III,  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  appointed  executive  director,  871a 
European  customs  union.     See  Customs  Union,  Franco- 
Italian 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Committee  on:  its  role 
in  establishment  of  Franco-Italian  Customs  Union, 
243,  203 
European     Economic     Cooperation,     Organization     for 
(OEEC).     See  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation 
European  Payments  Plan:  OEEC  Council  agreement  on 
principles,  115;  statement  of  approval  by  ECA  ad- 
ministrator, 116 
European  Recovery  Program  (ERP)    (See  also  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration)  : 
Aid  to  European  unity,  229,  230,  231 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  264 
Kennan,  Geo.  F.,  323 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  672 
Sargeant,  Howland,  840a 
Smith,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  D.,  873 
Truman,  President,  344,  401 
Webb,  James  E.,  550 
ECA  summary  report  on  economic  development  of  ERP 

countries,  32. 
German  role  in  world  trade,  23,  24,  302. 
Progress,  information  regarding,  313 
European  Travel  Commission  (OEEC)  promotes  off-season 

travel  to  Europe,  304 
Executive  Orders : 

International  organizations,  revocation  of  Ex.  orders 

regarding  (Ex.  Or.  10083),  text,  616 
Trade    agreements    program,    administration    of    (Ex. 

Or.  10082),  text,  593,  595 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany    (HICOG)  : 
Office  established  (Ex.  Or.  10062),  512 
Role  as  ECA  representative  (Ex.  Or.  10063),  513 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Aid  to  American  Republics,  464,  465,  977 

Ecuador  earthquake  disaster,  extension  of  credit  for 

reconstruction,  312 
Technical  assistance,  provision  of  capital  for,  864 

Fahy,  Charles: 
Statements : 
Korean  independence,  problem  of,  694 
Korean  position  in  international  affairs,  625 
FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  organization 
Far  East : 

Developments  and  problems,  U.S.-U.K.  discussions,  467 
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Far  East — Continued 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  Far  East  1948  released 

by  U.N.,  396 
Far  East,  Foreign  Relations  vol.  Ill,  359 
U.S.  missions,  conference  (Bangkok)  of  heads:  Ambas- 
sador Jessup  to  attend,  800 
U.S.  policy:  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  236,  1037; 
text  of  letter  from  Secretary  Acheson  to  Consultant 
(Fosdick),  358 
VOA  broadcasts  increased,  239 
Far  Eastern  Commission  (FEC)  : 

Hamilton,  Maxwell  M.,  appointed  U.S.  representative 

906 
Japanese  gold  earmarked  for  France  and   Thailand, 
release  of: 
Amounts  and  dates,  638 
U.S.  directive  to  SCAP,  text,  637 
U.S.  memorandum  to  FEC;  statement  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Frank  R.  McCoy,  637 
Japanese  labor  policy,  Soviet  charges : 

McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.,  refutation,  107 
U.S.  analysis,  text  of  pertinent  revised  labor  rela- 
tions adjustment  laws,  108 
Japanese  participation  in  international  relations,  307 
Japan,  policy  decisions  on : 

Allied-owned    trade-marks,    restoration    and    protec- 
tion of,  308;  text,  309 
Looted  property,  restitution  of,  790 
McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank,  resignation  as  U.S.  represen- 
tative, 906 
Membership,  admission  of  Burma  and  Pakistan,  822 
Faroes,  air  navigation  (ICAO)  services  in,  684 
FEC.    See  Far  Eastern  Commission 

Feldmans,  Jules,  Latvian  Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials  and 

exchange  of  remarks  with  Secretary  Acheson,  33,  34 

Fellowships/scholarships.      See    Educational    Exchange 

Program 
Fezzan    (Libya).      See   Italian    colonies,    disposition    of 

former 
Film    Festival,    10th    international    exhibition:    awards, 

829,  950;  U.S.  representative  (Lindstrom),  228 
Finance : 

Appropriations:  Presidential  funds,  117;  National  de- 
fense and  international  aid,  118 ;  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program,  195,  603 
Balance-of -payments  problem : 
Argentine-U.K.     trade     and     payments     agreement 

studied,  37 
Discussed  by  Dean  Rusk,  632 
European  Payments  Plan,  OEEC  agreement,  115 
Swedish-US.  discussions,  31 

U.K.-U.S.-Canada  discussions,  197,  307,  353,  402,  473 
Bulgaria,   Americans   with   financial   holdings   in;'   in- 
struction for  conversion  into  U.  S.  dollars,  71 
Burden  of  loss  in  foreign-aid  transactions,  article  by 

Michael  H.  Cardozo,  215 
Financing  our  foreign  policy,  article  by  Charles  Burton 

Marshall,  505 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  problems,  211 
1  German  securities,  revalidation  demanded  by  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  830 

idex,  July  to  December    1949 
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Finance — Continued 

Mexican  petroleum  development,  discussions  for  U.S. 

loan  suspended,  153 
Monetary  gold,   Nazi-looted,   U.S.-France-U.K.-Poland 

agreement  on  distribution,  71 
Private  investment  abroad  discussed,  175,  274,  305,  401, 

465,  552,  720,  864,  976 
U.S.  and  Swiss  capital  invested  in  Belgium,  free  trans- 
fer of,  864a 
Yugoslavia  currency  conversion  in  Trieste,  U.S.  protest; 
text  of  U.S.  note,  113 
Finance   Corporation,   Reconstruction    (RFC)  :  responsi- 
bility under  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
607 
Finland : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.:  GATT,  application  for  ac- 
cession to,  596,  774 
U.S.  compensation  claims  for  Finnish  vessels  settled 

790 
U.N.  membership  application,  15,  459,  745 
Fiscal  Commission,  U.N.,  priority  program  reviewed,  90 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  appointed  as  Legal  Adviser,  78 
Fisheries : 

Conventions,  U.S.  ratification  of : 

Costa     Rica-U.S. :  Inter-American     Tropical     Tuna 

Commission,  355 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  355 
Mexico-U.S.  International  Commission  for  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Tuna,  355 
Herring  and  Allied  Species,  U.S.  delegation  to  inter- 
national meeting  on,  294 
Pacific   Salmon   Fisheries    Commission,    U.S.-Canada; 
Alvin  Anderson  named  U.S.  member,  184 
Fiske,  Rear  Admiral  Leon  S.,  remarks  on  U.S.  1st  annual 

report  on  trust  territory  of  Pacific  islands,  134 
Flack,  Joseph,  appointed  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Costa 

Rica,  78 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   (FAO)  : 
Annual  conference,  fifth  session : 
U.S.  delegation,  823 

World  Abundance  Through  FAO,  address  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  857a 
Headquarters  to  be  established  at  Rome,  906 
Herring  and  Allied  Species,  U.S.  delegation  to  inter- 
national meeting  on,  294 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.N.,  participation    916 

931 
Work  programs  reviewed,  93 
Foreign  agricultural  workers,  employment  in  U.S.,  article 

by  Daniel  Goott,  43 
Foreign  interests  in  Germany,  protection  of: 

Inter-Governmental  Group  for  Safeguarding  of  Foreign 
Interests  in  Germany  submits  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  6  powers,  text,  575,  579 
Six-power  consideration  of  problem  at  Paris  meeting 

573 
U.S.  memorandum  on  Group  report  and  recommenda- 
tions, text,  573 
Foreign    Liquidation   Commissioner,    Oflice   of    (OFLO), 
liquidation,  157 
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Foreign    Ministers    (Schuman,    Bevin,    Acheson)  :  Paris 

meeting,  822;  text  of  communique,  822 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of,  (CFM)  : 

Austrian  peace  treaty,  deputies  resume  work  on,  19 
Paris  conference,  agreement  on  Austrian  and  German 
questions : 
Communique,  text,  858 

Reports,  statements  by  President  Truman,  858;  by 
Secretary  Acheson,  859,  860 
Foreign  Service: 
Ambassadors : 

Appointments:    Argentina     (Griffls),    599;    Belgium 
(Murphy),    559;    Ceylon    (Satterthwaite),    559; 
Costa      Rica       (Flack),      78;      Czechoslovakia 
(Briggs),    519;    Denmark     (Anderson),    Egypt 
(Caffery),  78;  El  Salvador  (Shaw),  78;  Europe 
(Katz),   78;    Hungary    (Davis),   519;    Uruguay 
(Ravndal)  named,  78 
Resignations:  Argentina  (Bruce),  482;  Burma  (Hud- 
dle), 639;  Ceylon   (Cole),  559;  Egypt   (Griffls), 
78;     Netherlands     (Baruch),    319;     Yugoslavia 
(Cannon),  714 
Appointment  of  officers : 
Director  General  (Butrick),  519 
Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps,  Director  (Travers), 

950 
MDA  Director  (Bruce),  639,  791;  Special  Assistants, 

950. 
Bulgaria  charges  U.S.  Minister   (Heath)   with  espion- 
age, 911,  981 ;  U.S.  protest,  981 
Career  officers  abroad,  proportion  largest  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, 835 
China : 

Canton  Embassy  evacuates  staff  to  Hong  Kong,  318 
Communists   refuse   exit  visas   to   U.S.   personnel; 

statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  709 
Mukden,  U.S.  consulate  general:  espionage  charges 
denied,  36 ;  personnel  listed,  957 ;  release  of  staff 
requested,   759;    staff   released,    799;    staff,    de- 
parture   arrangements   for,   907;    visa    requests 
refused,  482 ;  Ward,  Consul  General  summarizes 
detention  experiences  under  Communists,  955 
Shanghai :  safe  embarkation  for  Americans  assured, 
515 ;  U.S.  protests  siege  of  consulate  general,  440 
Conferences  of  chiefs  of  U.S.  missions : 
Africa  (Lourengo  Marques),  951 
East  Asia  and  Far  East  (Bangkok),  800 
Eastern  Europe  (London),  598 
Near  East  (Istanbul),  835 
Consular  offices  :  Dacca,  Pakistan,  opening,  519 ;  Dairen, 
China,  closing,  714;  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  ele- 
vated to  consulate  general,  519;  Hankow,  China, 
closing,  442;  Meshed,  Iran,  opening,  319;  Poznan, 
Poland,  office  elevated  to  consulate,  78;  Puerto  la 
Cruz,  Venezuela,  office  elevated  to  consulate,  78; 
Salzburg,  Austria,  Vienna  consular  section  desig- 
nated special  purpose  post,  482 ;  Tihwa,  China,  clos- 
ing, 519;   Vitdria,  Brazil,  elevation   to  consulate, 
319 
Czechoslovakia  demands  recall  of  U.S.  Embassy  person- 
nel on  espionage  charges,  710 
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Departmental  and  Foreign  Service  exchange  program, 

first  appointment  (Tibbetts),  358 
Diplomatic  relations  with: 

Panama :  American  action  in  coup  d'etat,  868a ;  non- 
recognition  of  Arias  government,  911 ;  recognition 
of  Arias  government,  990 
Paraguay,  continuation  of,  558 
Syria,  recognition  of  new  government,  515 
Embassy,  elevated  to  rank  of:  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopa, 

78 
Intern  program  started,  1st  official,  482 
Ministers,  appointment  of: 
Iceland  (Lawson),  157 
Luxembourg  (Mesta),  78 
Ministers,  resignation  of: 
Iceland  (Butrick),  78 
Foreign     trade     development     discussed    by     President 

Truman,  400 
Formosa  (Taiwan)  : 

Chinese  Tiger  Air  Force,  not  American,  statement  by 
consulate  general,  515 
Fosdick,  Dorothy,  address  on  the  world  as  framework  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  before  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum, 
New  York,  708 
Fosdick,  Raymond  Bland,  appointed  as  Far  Eastern  con- 
sultant, 279;  letter  from  Secretary  Acheson  on  Far: 
Eastern  policy,  text,  358 
France : 

Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany.    See  Germany 
Atomic   energy,    U.N.   plan   for   international   control,- 

French-Canadian  resolution,  U.S.  support,  813 
Disarmament  plan  of  census  and  verification  discussed, 

143,  181,  348,  492,  649,  787,  902,  932 
Economic  recovery  discussed  by  U.S.-France,  468 
Film  Festival,  International;  U.S.  representative,  228 
Foreign  Ministers  (France-U.K.-U.S.)   discuss  mutual 

problems,  468;  text  of  Paris  communique^,  822 
French  Morocco  :  import-license  regulations,  application 

period  extended,  634 
Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  363,  364,  366, 

373 
Japan:  Gold  earmarked  for  Indochina  released,  637; 
looted  property  in,  FEC  policy  decision  for  restitu- 
tion of,  790 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 

Fulbright  Act,  263,  675,  676 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  deputy  meetings  to  be  resumed, 

509 
Belgrade  convention  to  control  Danube  River,  US 
U.K.-France  protest  validity;  text  of  U.S.  note, 
832 
Bilateral   treaty   with   U.S.   under  Mutual   Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  negotiations  started,  753, 
791 
Council  of  Europe,  signature,  231;  text  of  statute, 

858a 
Double  taxation  convention  with  U.S.,  exchange  oi 

ratifications,  710 
Educational  exchange  agreement   (1948)   with  U.S. 
establishment  of  U.S.  Educational  Commission 
263;  opportunities,  675,  676 
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France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union : 

Background  article  by  Howard  J.  Hilton,  Jr.,  203 

Text,  243 ;  correction,  399 

German-looted    monetary    gold,    U.S.-U.K.-France- 

Poland  agreement  on  reparations  distribution,  71 

Military  obligations  of  dual  nationals  (1948),  279 

Nortb  Atlantic   ocean-station   agreement,    signature, 

684 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
South  Pacific  Commission  agreement,  discussion,  839 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Trust  territories  in  Africa : 

Annual  report  to  Council,  125, 126 

Central  and  South  African  transportation  problems, 

Lisbon  conference,  report,  852 
Higher  education,  Council  resolution,  text,  255 
Visiting  mission  Council  resolution  on  terms  of  ref- 
erence for,  text,  16 
U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  on,  829 
U.S.  military  assistance : 

Report  on  aid  since  V-J  Day,  356,  480,  481 ;  correction, 

679 
Testimony  by  Ambassador  Bruce  before  Congress,  298, 

1037 
Treaty  negotiations,  753,  791 
Freedom  of  Information.    See  Information,  Freedom  of 
Freeman,    Alwyn    V.,    appointed    as    member    of    Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee,  76 
French  Cameroons,  trust  territory  of.     See  Trusteeship 

Council 
French  Morocco:  import-license  regulations,  application 

period  extended,  634 
French    Togoland,    trust   territory   of.     See   Trusteeship 

Council 
Fulbright  (Act)  exchange  person  program  (Surplus  war 
property  disposal  agreements,  Public  Law  584)  : 
Agreements,  U.S.  with : 
Australia,  signature,  870a 
Egypt,  signature,  831 

France  (1948),  U.S.  Educational  Commission  estab- 
lished in,  263 
Iran,  signature,  443 
Application  instructions,  155,  675,  794 
British  exchange  teachers   indoctrination,  address  by 

Margaret  Hicks  Williams,  609 
Exchange  opportunities  with:  Belgium,  675;  Burma, 
155,  675 ;  France,  675,  712 ;  Greece,  155,  675 ;  Iran, 
675;  Italy,  675;  Luxembourg,  675;  Netherlands, 
74,  675,  712 ;  New  Zealand,  155,  675,  712 ;  Norway, 
74,  675,  712;  Philippines,  155,  675;  United  King- 
dom, 74,  154,  611,  675 

GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  Trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly : 
Fourth  regular  session : 

Provisional  agenda  listed,  289 
U.S.  delegation,  545 

U.S.  representatives  confirmed  by  Senate,  546 
U.S.  position  on  agenda  problems,  address  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  at  1st  plenary  session,  489 
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General  Assembly — Continued 

Freedom  of  information  convention  proposals  ;  debate  in 
Committee    III    (Social,    Humanitarian    and   Cul- 
tural), 732 
Genocide.     See  Genocide 
Greek  problem  of  political  independence  and  territorial 

integrity.    See  Greece 
Italian  colonies.     See   Italian  colonies,   disposition  of 

former 
Methods  and  Procedures  of  General  Assembly,  Special 

Committee  on;  establishment,  289 
Resolutions : 
Administrative  unions,  129 
Armaments  (Nov.  19,  1948),  933 
Atomic  energy  (Nov.  23,  1949),  text,  940 
Educational  advancement  in  trust  territories   (Nov. 

18,  1948),  129 
Essentials  of  peace,  discussion,  801,  855a,  897,  898, 

901,  970  (Nov.  14,  1949),  text,  807 
Greece:  Threats  to  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  (Nov.  19,  1949),  text,  852a; 
arms-shipment  embargo  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
911 
Human-rights  observance  in  Balkans  (Oct.  22,  1949), 

text,  692 
Interim    Committee,    reestablishment    of    (Nov.    21, 

1949),  text,  854a 
Italian  colonies,   disposal  of   (Nov.  21,  1949),  text, 

844a 
Korea  (Nov.  14,  1947),  625 
News  personnel,  access  to  U.N.  meetings    (Oct.  21, 

1949),  text,  696 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission    (Dec.  11,  1948), 

225 
Palestine  refugees   (Dec.  11,  1948),  847a,  848a,  849a 
Refugees,  establishment  of  Office  of  High  Commis- 
sioner for  (Dec.  3,  1949),  938,  939 
Technical  assistance  program   (Nov.  16,  1949),  915, 

930 
Trusteeship  Council  reports,  130 
U.N.  assessments  (Oct.  20,  1949),  text,  696 
UNCOK,  continuation  of  (Oct.  21,  1949),  626;  text, 
695 
Geneva  conventions  of  1929  for  protection  of  war  victims, 

revision  of,  339 
Genocide :  Convention  transmitted  to  Senate,  text  of  Presi- 
dent's letter  and  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  844 
Geological  Survey,  U.S. ;  summary  of  results  of  coopera- 
tive program  in  Mexico,  978 
Germany : 
Abs,  Herman  V.  visits  U.S.;  text  of  letter  from  Jack 

McFall  to  Senator  Gillette  with  information,  988 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany : 
Charter,  text,  25,  1037 
Establishment,  512,  513 
High  Commissioners,  responsibilities  under  charter, 

text,  28 
Location ;  text  of  joint  communique^,  114 
Occupation  Statute: 

Control  powers  discussed,  23,  25,  303,  503,  512,  702, 

705 
Entry  into  force,  512 ;  text  of  declaration,  983 
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Germany — Continued 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany — Continued 
Public  laws  enacted  by  Council,  text,  983 
U.S.  High  Commissioner    (HICOG),  Office  of.     See 
below 
Berlin  Museum  paintings  returned,  statements  by: 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  809 
Newman,  James  R.,  810 
Decartelization  in  Western  Germany,  U.S.  policy  of, 

910 
Dismantling  program: 

Discussed  by  Henry  A.  Byroade,  703 

Modification   agreement   between   Federal   Republic 

and  Allied  High  Commission,  text,  863a 
Statement  by  John  J.  McCloy,  635 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany   (West)  : 
Elections : 
Analysis  by: 

Kirchheimer,    Otto,    and    Price,    Arnold,    563; 

tables,  564,  565,  566,  568,  571,  572 
State  Department,  303 
U.S.  views,  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  303 
Establishment : 
Date,  512 

Preparatory  steps,  23,  468,  702,  704,  762 
Occupation  Statute: 

Allied  control  discussed,  23,  25,  303,  503,  512,  702, 

705 
Entry  into  force,  512 ;  text  of  declaration,  983 
Soviet  protests,  partial  text  of  U.S.S.R.  note,  762 ; 
refutation    by   Acting    Secretary   Webb,    590; 
text  of  U.S.  reply,  670 
Soviet  satellite  protests,   statement  by   Secretary 

Acheson,  634 
Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  512 
Securities  of  German   issue,  No.  155  ordinance  de- 
mands revalidation,  830 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Dismantling  modified,  agreement  with  Allied  High 

Commission,  text,  863a 
EGA  agreement,  signature,  982 ;  statement  by  John 
J.  McCloy,  983 
Germany  Affairs,  establishment  of  Bureau  in  State  De- 
partment, 635;  director   (Byroade)  appointed,  635 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Soviet-sponsored: 
Establishment : 

Background  action  summarized  by  Henry  Cox,  761 

U.S.  view,  634 
Foreign  interests,  protection  of: 

Inter-Governmental  Group  for  Safeguarding  of  For- 
eign Interests :  text  of  report,  575 ;  text  of  recom- 
mendations, 579;  text  of  U.S.  memorandum,  573 
Patent  rights,  text  of  Allied  Council  public  law,  986 
Securities  of  German  issue,  revalidation  provided  by 
Federal  Republic,  830 
Foreign  Ministers,   Council   of    (CFM),   discussion    of 
German  question  at  Paris  conference: 
Communique,  text,  857 

Conference  impressions  by  Secretary  Acheson,  860 
Conference  reports,  statements  by  Secretary  Acheson, 
859 ;  by  President  Truman,  &58 
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Germany — Continued 
Information,  freedom  of: 

Allied  Council  public  law,  text,  985 
Radio  development  in  U.S.  zone,  83 
Military   Government    (OMGUS)    transfer  to   civilian 

control : 
McCloy,  John  J. : 

Assumption  of  interim  authority,  22 
Consultation  with  U.S.  government  officials  on  trans- 
fer problems,  272 
Economic  and  political  conditions,   discussion  over 

CBS,  270 
Major  developments  summarized,  22 
Termination  of  OMGUS,  513,  702 
Munich  relay  station  strengthens  VOA  European  broad- 
casts, 403 
Publications :  Documents   on   German  Foreign  Policy, 
1918-45  released :  vol.  I,  158 ;  vol.  II,  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia,  1937-88,  513 
Radio  development  in  U.S.  zone  summarized  by  Ruby  A. 

Parson,  83 
Reparations : 

Dismantling  program,  635,  703,  863a 

General    claims    law    for    losses    of   Nazi-oppressed 

victims,  591 ;  filing  instructions,  592 
Identifiable  property  of  Nazi-oppressed  victims ;  text 
of   tripartite   announcement   of  Kommandatura 
law,  273 
Nazi-looted  monetary  gold,  agreement  for  distribu- 
tion, 71 
War  damage  compensation,  Allied  Council  law,  580 
Rhine  boatmen,  ILO  Special  Tripartite  Conference ;  tri- 
partite delegation  from  German  Federal  Republic, 
824 
Ruhr  Authority,  International,  23,  28,  185 
Six-power  consultation  at  Paris,  573 
Soviet  noncooperation,  23,  62,  590,  670,  703,  704,  706 
Technical  assistance  projects  (thermal  power  and  gas 

production)  for  bizone  approved  by  ECA,  304 
Trade,  Germany's  role  in  Europe  and  world : 
Discussed  by  N.  H.  Collisson,  302 
Exports  and  imports,  official  report  on,  24 
U.S.  policy  of  expanded  trade,  23,  25 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bizonal  fusion  agreement   (1947)    extended  by  U.S. 
(Rusk)    and  U.K.    (Millar),  exchange  of  notes, 
69 
Bizonal    scrap    agreement    suspending    provision    of 
U.S.-U.K.  Ferrous  Scrap  Agreement  (1948),  114 
German-looted    monetary    gold,    U.S.-U.K.-France- 
Poland   agreement   on   distribution   for   repara- 
tions, 71 
London  agreements,  23,  468 
Prohibited  and  Restricted  Industries  Policy,  24 
Reparations  agreement,  24 

Ruhr    Authority,    International:  discussed,    23;    6- 
power  agreement  creating,  185;  U.S.  representa- 
tive (Parkman)  named,  185 
Washington  agreements,  23,  468 
Tripartite  discussions  on  present  problems,  468,  822 
U.S.  economic  and  political  policies,  22,  23,  62,  303,  702 
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Germany — Continued 

U.S.    gift   parcels,    postal-rate    reduction    to    Western 

Germany,  829 
U.S.  High  Commissioner    (HICOG),  Office  of: 
ECA  role  outlined  in  Ex.  Or.  10063,  partial  text,  513 
Establishment  by  Ex.  Or.  10062,  partial  text,  512 
Organization  chart,  620 
Responsibilities     under     Allied     High     Commission 

charter,  text,  28 
Special  consultant  (Stone)  for  information  and  cul- 
tural affairs  appointed,  950 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  (McCloy),  appointed,  78 
Goott,  Daniel,  article  on  farm-labor  migratory  problem 

in  U.S.,  43 
Gordon,    Marcus    J.,    appointed    as    Chief,    Division    of 

Organization,  950 
Governing  Body.     See  Labor  Organization,  International 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  Ambassador  to  Greece : 
Statements : 
Greek  situation,  198 

Military  aid  to  Greece ;  MAP  testimony  before  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  232 
Graham,  Senator  Frank  P.,  statement  on  new  Indonesian 

independence,  753 
Great  Seal  of  U.S.,  custody  and  use,  503 
Greaves,   Rex  E.,  appointed  as  Executive  Assistant  to 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  78 
Greece : 

Air  navigation  facilities,   improvement   of;   action  of 

ICAO  conference,  685 
Citizens  living  in  U.S.S.R.  deported  to  Central  Asia : 

Greek  denunciation  of  Soviet  action,  670,  1037 
Educational  exchange  program : 
Fulbright  Act:  opportunities,  675,  676;  U.S.  professor 
visits,  155 

Smith-Mundt  Act:  1st  grant  to  Greek  writer   (Ven- 
ezis),  636 

Greek  problem  (Balkan  situation)  :  threats  to  political 
and  territorial  security: 
Conciliation  Commission  proposed,  499 ;  reports,  622, 
779;  suspension  of  activities,  657;  U.S.  support 
500,  542 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  489,  658 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  972 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  542,  779,  813 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  407 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
McGhee,  George  C,  826 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 

United  Nations,  459,  662,  697,  745,  817 
General   Assembly   resolution,   text,   825a,   1037;   on 
arms-shipment  embargo  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
911 
Guerrillas,  aid  from  Balkan  countries,  407,  588,  658 

779,  813 
History  of  case  summarized  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

813 
Investigation,  U.N.  Commission  of,  407,  411 
Soviet  action,  407,  408,  410,  412,  726,  813,  826. 
Summary    record    (1946-^9)    in    U.N.    by   Harry   N. 
Howard,  407 
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Greece — Continued 

Greek  problem — Continued 

UNSCOB  action.     See  Balkans,  U.N.   Special  Com- 
mittee on 
Officials  (Tsaldaris,  Venizelos)  visit  President  Truman 

829 
Soviet  tactics  in,  972 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Radio-transmitter  project  (Salonika)  agreement  with 

U.S.,  829 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general   agreement   on    (GATT), 

application  to  accede  to,  596,  774,  777 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  on,  829 
U.S.  military  assistance : 
Appropriations,  603,  605 
Discussed,  188,  191,  267 
Surplus  military  property,  sales  or  transfers  since 

V-J  Day,  480,  481 
Testimony  by  Ambassador  Grady  before  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  232 
Greenland,  air  navigation  services  (ICAO)  in,  684 
Greenwald,  Joseph  A.,  address  on  significance  of  inter- 
national standardization  before  American  Standard 
Association,  New  York,  646 
Griffis,  Stanton,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ar- 
gentina, 559 ;  resignation  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt 
78 
Gross,  Ernest  A. : 
Appointment    as    deputy    representative    to    Security 

Council,  629 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  article,  504 
Guatemala : 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  712 

Flood  disaster,  American  Red  Cross  aid ;  statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson,  712 

Hague  convention  of  1907    (hospital  ships  convention), 

revision  of,  339 
Hague  roundtable  conference,  Indonesian  independence, 
settlement  reached  for  :  statements  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son, 752 ;  by  Sen.  Frank  P.  Graham,  753 
Haiti : 

Bicentennial  Exposition : 

Boulevard  honoring  President  Truman,  945 
President  Truman's  message  of  felicitation  to  Presi- 
dent Estim6,  text,  946 
U.S.  participation,  754 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  77 
Dominican-Haitian  dispute,  effective  application  of  Rio 

treaty  discussed  by  Paul  C.  Daniels,  922 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Tariffs  and   trade,  general  agreement  on    (GATT), 
application  to  accede  to,  596,  774,  777 ;  concessions 
with  U.S.,  946 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  866 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  833 
Hamilton,  Maxwell  M.,  appointed  U.S.  representative  on 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  906 
Hankow,  China : 
U.S.  consulate  general,  closing  of,  442 
U.S.  Information  Service  ordered  closed  by  Communists 
152 
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Hanson,  Haldore,  article  on  U.N.  action  on  technical  assist- 
ance program,  915 
Harriman,  Averell,  North  Atlantic  Defense  Financial  and 
Economic  Committee,  appointment  as  .U.S.  represent- 
ative, 991 
Harway,  Maxwell,  report  on  Central  and  South  African 

transportation  problems  at  Lisbon  conference,  852 
Hawkins,  Harry  C,  appointed  as  director  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute,  911 
Hayes,    Samuel  P.,   address  on  engineering   services   in 
Point  4   Program   before   Construction   Division   of 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York,  721 
Health : 

Isotopes  uses  in  medical  surgery  research,  251 
Malaria  control,  ECOSOC  resolution  on  DDT  produc- 
tion, 772 
Neurology,  4th  International  Congress,  U.S.  delegation 

and  program,  398 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  3d  meeting,  U.S. 

delegation  and  agenda,  589 
South  Pacific  Commission  projects,  259 
Venereal    Disease,    26th   General   Assembly    of    Inter- 
national Union  Against;  U.S.  delegation,  509 
Health  Organization,  World.     See  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (WHO) 
Heath,  Donald   (U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria).    Bulgarian 

charges  of  espionage,  911,  981 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  statement  at  exhibition  of  re- 
turned collection  of  Berlin  Museum  masterpieces,  809 
Herring  and  Allied   Species,   U.S.   delegation   to   inter- 
national meeting  on,  294 
Hickerson,  John  D. : 

Appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Atomic  energy  control,  statement  in  General  Assembly, 
932 
HICOG.    See  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
HICOM.     See   Germany:    Allied    High    Commission    for 

Germany 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  (McCloy)  appointed,  78 
Hilton,  Jr.,  Howard  J.,  article  on  background  of  Franco- 
Italian  Customs  Union,  203 
Hodgson,  James  F.,  appointed  as  MDAP  assistant  (Nor- 
way), 791 
Horvath,  Imre,  Hungarian  Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

712 
Horvath,  Jan  (employee  in  Czechoslovak  Embassy),  U.S. 

demands  recall,  790 
Housing,  study  collection  for  U.S.  educational  exchange 

program,  830 
Housing,  U.N.  action  on,  766 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  article  on  Greek  problem    (1946-9) 

in  the  U.N.,  401 
Howard,  John  B.,  appointed  as  Special  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retary, 792 
Howard   University  students  present   plays  in   Norway, 

Denmark,  and  Sweden,  442,  028 
Huddle,   J.   Klahr,   resignation   as   U.S.   Ambassador   to 
Burma  and  as  U.S.  representative  on  U.N.  Commission 
for  India  and  Pakistan,  639 
Hulen,  Bert,  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  death 
of,  117 
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Human  Rights: 

Commission  (U.N.)  on  Human  Rights: 

Fifth  session  action  on  draft  convenant  summarized 

by  James  Simsarian,  3 ;  text,  9 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  chairman,  9 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights  : 
Discussed  by : 

Human  Rights  Commission,  500 
Simsarian,  James,  3 
Truman,  President,  644 
Soviet  action,  8 
Text  of  draft,  9 
Forced  labor,  study  of,  ECOSOC  debate  on,  227,  769 
Freedom  of  press  and  information.     See  Information, 

freedom  of 
Genocide.    See  Genocide 
Minorities,  protection  of : 
Former  Italian  colonies,  381 
U.N.  action,  848 
Missing  persons,   draft  convention  on  declaration   of 

death  of,  18,  771 
Slavery,  ECOSOC  to  survey  existing  forms  of,  770 
Trade-union  rights,  ECOSOC  action,  769 
Traffic  in  persons  and  exploitation  of  prostitution  of 
others,  draft  convention  on  suppression  of;  con- 
sideration by  ECOSOC,  765 
Violations  of: 

Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  peace  treaties 

(1947)  dispute: 
Bulgarian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

619 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  456,  491 

Austin,  Warren  R.,  541 

Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  540,  617,  659,  691 

Jessup,  Philip  C,  495 
Hungarian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

618 
Rumanian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

619 
Soviet  attitude,  29,  238,  495,  541,  622,  659,  662,  691 
U.  N.  action : 

Agenda  item,  456,  618 
Debate,  459,  540,  617,  627,  659,  662,  691 
Resolution    (Oct.    22)    requesting   International 
Court  opinion,  text,  692 
U.S.  action: 

International    Court    opinion,    attitude    toward, 

491,  495,  540,  623 
Reply  (June  30)  to  Soviet  note,  29 
Reviewed  in  letter  (Austin)  to  U.N.   (Lie),  541 
Treaty   Commission,   request  for:   U.S.   note  to 
Balkans,  238 ;  U.S.  reply  to  Balkan  refusals, 
514 
Czechoslovak    state    domination    over    church,    30; 

statement   by   Secretary   Acheson,   148 
Racial  discrimination  in  trust  territories  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (Belgium)  127;  and  Tanganyika  (U.K.) 
Trusteeship  Council  resolutions  on,  128 
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Human  Rights— Continued 

Women,    U.N.     Commission    on    Status    of;    ECOSOC 
action  on  recommendations  in  report,  768,  1037 
Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of,  discussed  by 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  432 
Hungary : 

German    Federal    Republic,    establishment    of;    Hun- 
garian protest;  statement  by   Secretary  Acheson, 
634 
Human-rights  dispute  over  treaty  (1947)  violations: 
Discussed  by: 
Acheson,  Secretary,  456,  491 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  541 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  540,  617,  659,  662,  691 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  495 
Hungarian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 

618 
Soviet  attitude,  29,  238,  491,  495,  541,  622,  659,  662, 

691 
U.N.  action: 
Agenda  item,  456,  618 
Debate,  459,  540,  617,  627,  659,  662,  691 
Resolution  requesting  International  Court  opinion, 
text,  692 
U.S.  action: 
International  Court  opinion,  attitude  toward,  491, 

495,  540,  623 
Reply  (June  30)  to  Soviet  note,  29 
Reviewed  in  letter  (Austin)  to  U.N.  (Lie),  541 
Treaty    Commission,    request    for:     U.S.    note    to 
Balkans,  238;  U.S.  reply  to  Balkan  refusals, 
514 
Minister  to  U.S.   (Horvath),  credentials,  712 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Belgrade  convention    (1948)    on  control  of  Danube 
River,   U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;   text 
of  U.S.  note,  832 
U.N.  membership,  application  for,  13,  14,  15,  48,  459,  697 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Davis)  appointed,  519 
Hurst,  Jr.,  James  G.,  activity  in  Nicaraguan  revolution, 
452 

IAR.    See  Ruhr,  International  Authority 
IBRD.     See  Reconstruction  and  Development,   Interna- 
tional Bank  for 
ICAO.    See  Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil 
Icebreakers  and  frigates,  U.S.S.R.  agreement  to  return 

to  U.S.,  558 
ICEF.    See  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International 
Iceland : 
Air  navigation  services  ICAO,  financing,  685 
Genocide  convention,  ratification,  334 
U.S.  Minister   (Butrick),  resignation,  78 
U.S.  Minister   (Lawson),  appointment,  157 
I  ITAA.    See  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
I  Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Confer- 
ence on  Problems ;  U.S.  delegation,  228 
ILO.     See  Labor  Organization,  International 
IMF.    See  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Immigration : 
Act  of  1924,  U.S.  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
etc. ;  listing  of  countries,  535 ;  correction,  706 


Immigration — Continued 

Canada-U.S.  discuss  improvement  of  procedures,  990 
Control  of  aliens,  entering  or  departing ;  text  of  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  314 
Control  of,  discussed  by  Eliot  B.  Coulter,  523,  527,  529 
Foreign-labor  migratory  problem  discussed  by  Daniel 

Goott,  43 
Immigration  Act  amendments  (S.  1832)  opposed,  text  of 
Secretary  Acheson's  letter  to  Chairman  McCarran 
of  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  516 
Laws,  descriptive  listing,  535 
Quotas;  text  of  Presidential  proclamation,  315 
Importations  of  U.S.  surplus  property  located  in  foreign 

area ;  text  of  Departmental  regulation,  357 
Importer,  U.S.  as  an;  address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  747 
Import-license  regulations  of  French  Morocco,   applica- 
tion period  extended,  634 
Imru,  Ras  H.   S.,  credentials  as  Ethiopian  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  558 
India: 
Asian  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education,  U.S.  dele- 
gate, 701 
Italian    colonies,    attitude   toward   former,    370,   374; 

draft  resolution,  376 
Kashmir-Jammu  dispute  with  Pakistan : 
Cease-fire  line  agreement,  143,  290 
U.N.  action  reviewed  by  Dean  Rusk,  654 
U.N.  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (UNCIP)  : 
Interim  report  to  Security  Council,  975 
Truce  negotiations,  290,  335,  399,  654 
U.S.  representative   (Huddle),  resignation,  639 
Looted  property   in   Japan,   FEC   policy  decision   for 

restitution  of,  790 
Prime  Minister   (Nehru)   visits  U.S.,  556;  welcome  by 

President  Truman,  634 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on    (GATT), 
question  of  excise  duties  on  exports  to  Pakistan 
settled,  776 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
India  and  Pakistan,  U.N.  Commission  for  (UNCIP)  : 
Cease-fire  line  established,  143,  290 
Report,  3d  interim,  to  Security  Council,  975 
Truce  negotiations,  290,  335,  399,  654 
U.N.  action  reviewed  by  Dean  Rusk,  654 
U.S.  representative   (Huddle),  resignation,  639 
Indonesia,  U.N.  Commission  for  (UNCFI)  : 
Good  Offices  Committee  changed  to  UNCFI,  449,  752 
Settlement  efforts,  181,  449,  752,  902,  973 
Terms  of  reference,  958 
Soviet  policy,  action  against,  973 
Indonesia,  United  States  of : 
Dispute  with  Netherlands : 
Reviewed,  447 
Soviet  policy,  973 

U.N.  action,  181,  491,  493,  655,  902,  973 
U.S.  policy,  447 
Independence  settlement  at  Hague  conference: 
Official  measures : 

Charter  of  transfer  of  sovereignty,  958 
New  Guinea  problem,  959 
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Indonesia,  United  States  of — Continued 

Independence  settlement  at  Hague  conference — Con. 
Official  measures — Continued 
Provisional  constitution,  958 
Transitional  measures  agreement,  960 
Union  statute,  959 
Statements  by  Secretary  Aeheson,  752;  by  Senator 
Frank  P.  Graham,  753 
Industry : 

Caribbean  Commission  publications: 
Dairy  Products  of  Caribbean,  159 
Tobacco  Trade  of  Caribbean,  159 
Tear  Book  of  Caribbean  Research,  159 
Coal  Mines,  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety 

in;  U.S.  delegation,  509 
Foreign  crude  oil  production,  discussions  by  U.K.-ECA- 

Netherlands,  102 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  problems,  205,  209 
Isotopes,  uses  of,  251 
Latin  American  railroads,  study  by  U.S.  Commission  to 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  21 
Mexican   petroleum   development,   discussions   of  U.S. 

loan  suspended,  153 
Pacific    Salmon    Fisheries    Commission,    U.S.-Canada ; 

Alvin  Anderson  named  U.  S.  member,  184 
Petroleum  problems   in   production   and   distribution; 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  discussion,  468 
Rubber  problem,  U.S.  policy  and  Ceylon,  discussed  by 
J.  C.  Satterthwaite,  555 
Information,  Freedom  of: 

Convention  on  freedom  of  information,  500,  662,  727, 

1037 
Education    and    information    programs.      See    Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program 
Germany : 

Provision  in  Public  Law,  text,  984 
Radio  development  in  U.S.  zone,  83 
Information  and  research  facilities  offered  to  public 

by  Department,  listing  of  offices,  792 
International  Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of  Cor- 
rection, 500;  reviewed  by  Samuel  De  Palma,  724, 
1037 
News  personnel,  access  to  U.N.  meetings;  General  As- 
sembly resolution,  text,  696 
Propaganda  uses  in   modern   diplomacy   discussed  by 

George  V.  Allen,  942 
Radio  development  in  U.S.  zone  of  Germany  discussed 

by  Ruby  A.  Parson,  83 
Soviet  restrictions  discussed  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  805, 

806 
Trading  Ideas  With  the  World,  3d  quarterly  report  of 
U.S.  Educational  Advisory  Commission,  summary, 
674 
U.N.  Conference  (1948)  on  Freedom  of  Information: 
Achievements,  727 
U.S.  delegation,  727 
UNESCO's  role,  497 

U.S.   Information   Service  in    Shanghai    and   Hankow 
ordered  closed  by  Chinese  Communists;  statement 
by  George  V.  Allen,  152 
VOA  corrects  1'ravda  reports  on  Soviet  atomic  develop- 
ments, 943 

1016 


Information,  Freedom  of — Continued 

Voice  of  America.    See  Voice  of  America 
Information    and    Educational   Exchange   Act    of    1948 
(Public  Law  402)  : 
Activities  mentioned,  928 
Objectives,  text,  927 
Insurance:  burden  of  loss  or  risk  in  foreign-aid  trans- 
actions discussed  by  Michael  Cardozo,  215 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (IIAA)  : 
Cooperative  programs  discussed  by : 
Aeheson,  Secretary,  464 
Allen,  George  V.,  866 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  923,  978 
Extension  authorized  by  Congress,  438 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  Mary  M.  Cannon 

as  U.S.  delegate  to  special  assembly,  263 
Inter-American  Conference   on  Conservation  of  Renew- 
able Natural  Resources,  proceedings  of,  published,  483 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  (OAS),  William  Sand- 
ers appointed  as  U.S.  representative,  599 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  U.S.  rep- 
resentative  (Nufer)   appointed,  98 
Inter-American  exchange  of  persons  program    (Act  for 
Cooperation  with  Other  American  Republics,  Public 
Law  355)  : 
Application  instructions,  794 
U.S.  scholarships  awarded,  listing  of  names,  317 
Inter-American    Neutrality    Committee.      See    Juridical 

Committee,  Inter-American 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee    (OAS)  : 

Caribbean  situation,  conclusions  on,  665;  text  of  U.S. 

memorandum,  450 
Meeting  discussed  by  Secretary  Aeheson,  463 
Inter-American  principles  and  policy  discussed  by   Sec- 
retary Aeheson,  462 ;  by  Willard  F.  Barker,  923,  976 
Inter-American  Radio  Agreement :  replacement  for  Santi- 
ago agreement  of  1940,  258 
Inter- American  Radio  Conference:  radio  frequency  plan 

for  Western  Hemisphere  adopted,  104 
Inter-American  Travel  Commission  (proposed)  discussed, 

892 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (1947)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Aeheson,  Dean,  463 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  149,  151,  152,  924 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  920 
Disputes,  effective  application  in  settlement  of: 
Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  case  reviewed,  924 
Haitian-Dominican  Republic  case  reviewed,  921,  924 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  comparison  with,  152 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation.    See  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 
Intergovernmental  organizations,  ECOSOC  resolutions  on 

relations  with,  texts,  456,  1037 
Interim  Committee   ("Little  Assembly")  : 

Continuation  supported  by  U.S.,  48,  251,  495,  612 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  reestablishment,  text, 
854a 
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International  Authority  for  Ruhr.     See  Ruhr,   Interna- 
tional Authority  for 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD).     See  Reconstruction  and  Development,  In- 
ternational Bank  for 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund   (ICEF).     See 

Children's  Emergency  Fund 
International  Civil  Aviation  (1944),  Convention  on,  ICAO 

forerunner,  936 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.     See  Aviation 

Organization,  International  Civil 
International  Claims  Commission  proposed  for  U.S.  claims 

under  Yugoslav-U.S.  agreement,  870 
International    Monetary    Fund    (IMF).      See    Monetary 

Fund,  International 
International  organizations,  revocation  of  Ex.  orders  per- 
taining to ;  Ex.  Or.  10083,  text,  616 
International  standardization  as  an  aid  to  domestic  and 
international  trade  discussed  by  Joseph  A.  Greenwald, 
646 
International  Telecommunication  Union.     See   Telecom- 
munication Union,  International  (ITU) 
International  Wheat  Agreement.    See  Wheat  Agreement, 

International 
Interparliamentary  Union,  38th  regular  conference,  U.S. 

representatives,  398 
Intern    program    of   Foreign    Service    and    Department, 

started,  482 
Iran : 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 

Fulbright  Act,  675 
Shah  visits  U.S. :  remarks  by  President  Truman,  831 ; 

statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  832 
Soviet  tactics  discussed  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  972;  by 

George  McGhee,  826 
Surplus  war  property,  transfer  of  U.S.,  479 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational  exchange  agreement  under  Fulbright  Act, 
signature,  443 
U.S.  aid,  188,  191,  267 
U.S.  consulate  at  Meshed  opened,  319 
U.S.  military  aid  appropriations,  603,  605 
Iraq: 

Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward  former,  371,  377,  378 
U.N.  Economic   Survey    (Clapp)    Mission  report,  text, 
847a.    See  also  Palestine  situation 
Ireland : 
Passport  visa  restrictions  lifted,  314 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Europe  discussed,  231 ;  text  of  statute,  858a 
Double  taxation  convention  with  U.  S.,  signature,  518 
North   Atlantic  ocean-station   agreements,   signature, 

683,  684 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.N.  membership,  application  for,  15, 459, 697, 745 
IRO.     See  Refugee  Organization,  International 
Isbrandtsen  Co.  vessels  detained  in  China,  action  taken 

for  release;  text  of  (Acheson)  telegrams,  557 
Isotopes : 
Distribution  program,  domestic  and  foreign,  250 
Japanese  participation,  834 


Isotopes — Continued 

Summary  report  released,  834 

Uses  in  medicine,  250 ;  in  agriculture  and  industry,  251 
Israel : 
Palestine  situation : 
Acting  Mediator  Bunche  reports  to  Security  Council 
on  status  of  peace  negotiations,  142,  181,  227 ; 
text  of  report,  223 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  U.N.,  Lausanne 
discussions,  statements  by  Secretary  Acheson,  16, 
148, 180 
U.S.  representative,  appointment  of  Ely  E.  Palmer,  785 ; 
of  Paul  A.  Porter,  98, 319 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  490 
Jessup,  Philip  C.,  494 
McGhee,  George  C,  826 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  Near  East,  U.N. : 

Clapp,  Gordon  R.,  appointed  as  chairman,  statement 

by  President  Truman,  333 
Establishment,849a 

Report  on  resettlement  of  refugees,  459;  text,  847a 
Israeli-Syrian    armistice    agreement:  statement    by 

Secretary  Acheson,  180;  text,  177 
Jerusalem  statute,  U.N.  debate,  818,  903, 934 
Refugee  relief,  490,  494,  654,  656,  847a,  902 
Security  Council  resolution  (Aug.  11),  text,  286 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Israeli-Syrian  armistice:  annexes,  179;  statement  by 

Secretary  Acheson,  180;  text,  177 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Italian  colonies,  disposition  of  former: 

Eritrea,  380,  383,  490,  493,  539,  586,  843a,  845a 
General  Assembly  action : 
Third  session  summarized  by  David  Wainhouse  and 

Philip  Mangano,  363 
Fourth  session  debate,  459,  539,  585, 817, 842a 
Resolution  (Nov.  21),  text,  844a 
Italian  Somaliland,  380, 383, 539,  586,  843a,  845a 
Libya  (Cyrenaica,  Fezzan,  Tripolitania),  378,  382,  490, 

493,  539,  585,  842a,  844a 
U.S.  views,  363,  364,  366,  377,  490,  493,  539,  585,  842a 
Italy : 

Cinematographic    Art,    10th    International    Exhibition, 
awards  for  outstanding  films,  829,  950;  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, 228 
Defense  plans,  478 

FAO  headquarters  to  be  established  at  Rome,  905 
Former  colonies  (Eritrea,  Italian  Somaliland,  Libya). 

See  Italian  colonies,  disposition  of 
Good-will   equestrian   sculptural   group   for   Arlington 

Memorial  Bridge  plaza  presented  to  U.S.,  403 
Military  aid  from  U.S. : 

Bilateral  treaty  under  MDA,  753,  791 
Report  since  V-J  Day,  156,  856,  480;  correction,  679 
Testimony  for  MAP  legislation  by  Ambassador  Dunn 
before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  296 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 
Fulbright  Act,  675 
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Italy — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bilateral   treaty    with    U.S.    under   Mutual    Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  negotiations  started,  753 ; 
discussions,  791 ;  testimony  by  Ambassador  Dunn, 
296 
Council  of  Europe  discussed,  231 ;  text  of  statute,  858a 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union:  text  of  annexes    (I, 
II,   III,   IV),   243,   correction,   399;   background 
article  by  Howard  J.  Hilton,  Jr.,  203 
GATT,  application  for  accession,  596,  774,  777 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,   U.S.   rejects  Soviet  charges 
on  Italy's  participation  in;  text  of  U.S.  note  to 
U.S.S.R.,  238,  1037 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
U.S. :  entrance  into  force,   statement  by   Secre- 
tary Acheson,  144 ;  exchange  of  ratifications,  198 
U.N.  membership,  application,  15,  48,  459,  697.  745 
U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  on,  829 
ITU.    See  Telecommunication  Union,  International 

Jacobs,  Joseph   E.,   appointed  as  MDA  special   asst.   in 

Rome,  950 
Jammu-Kashmir  dispute.     See  Kashmir 
Japan : 

Christian   University,   proposed ;    statement  by    Secre- 
tary Acheson,  909 
Decartelization,  U.S.  policy  of,  910 
FEC  policy  decisions : 

Allied-owned  trade-marks,  restoration  and  protection 

of,  308 ;  text,  309 
Restitution  of  looted  property,  790 
Gold  earmarked  for  France  and  Thailand,  release  of: 
Amounts  and  dates  earmarked,  information  given  at 

163d  FEC  meeting,  638 
Statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  637 
U.S.  directive  to  SCAP,  text,  637 
International    participation    encouraged    under    SCAP 

control,  307 
Isotope  distribution  program   (AEC),  participation  in, 

834 
Labor  policy,  Soviet  charges  against: 

McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.,  refutation,  107,  1037 
U.S.  analysis,  text  of  pertinent  revised  labor  rela- 
tions adjustment  laws,  108 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (GATT),  U.S. 
proposal  for  most-favored-nation  treatment,  776 
Jerusalem  statute,  U.N.  debate,  818,  903,  934 
Jessup,  Philip  C. : 
Addresses : 

Foreign  policy  before  Golden  Jubilee  Convention  of 

VFW,  Miami,  Fla.,  345 
Human  rights  before  72d  annual  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  432 
U.N.  accomplishments  before  American  Association 
for  U.N.,  New  York,  493 
East   Asia   and    Far   East   Conference    (Bangkok)    of 

chiefs  of  U.S.  missions,  attendance,  800 
Statements : 

Chinese  situation  in  U.N.,  897 

Former   Italian  colonies,   U.S.  views  on  disposition 
question,  585,  842a 
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Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  plenary  conference  on  Cen- 
tral and  South  African  transportation  problems,  852 
Johnstone,  Wm.  C,  Jr.,  article  on  exchange  programs  in 

American  foreign  relations,  925 
Jooste,  Herhardus  Petrus,  credentials  as  Ambassador  of 

Union  of  South  Africa  to  U.S.,  558 
Jordan : 

Palestine    situation.     See   Palestine   situation 
U.N.  membership,  application,  15,  48,  459,  496,  697,  745 
Juridical  Committee,  Inter-American;  Alwyn  V.  Freeman 

appointed  as  member,  76 
Jurists,  Inter-American  Council  of;  William  Sanders  ap- 
pointed as  U.S.  representative,  599 
Justice,  International  Court  of : 
Advisory  opinions  on: 

Human-rights  dispute  with  Balkans,  491,  495,  540, 
618,  623,  691 ;  General  Assembly  resolution,  text, 
692 
U.N.  membership,  admission  procedure,  697,  745,  817 

Kashmir,  India-Pakistan  dispute: 
Cease-fire  line  agreement,  143,  290 
U.N.  action  reviewed  by  Dean  Rusk,  654 
U.N.  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (UNCIP)  : 
Interim  report  to  Security  Council,  975 
Truce  negotiations,  290,  399 
U.S.  representative  (Huddle),  resignation,  639 
Katz,  Milton,  appointed  as  deputy  U.S.  special  representa-   > 

tive  in  Europe,  78 
Kee,  John    (Chairman  of  House  Foreign  Affairs   Com-  j 
mittee)  ;  text  of  letter  from  Secretary  Acheson  re-  j 
futing  Wolvgrton's  charges  against  Asst.  Secretary 
Miller  in  Saoalo  Transportation  Company  vs  Mexico 
case,  553 
Keesing,  Felix  M.,  report  on  progress  of  South  Pacific 

Commission,  839 
Kellerman,  Henry  J.,  appointed  as  chief  of  Division  of 
German  and  Austrian  Information  and  Reorientation 
Affairs,  714 
Kelly,  H.  H,  report  on  international  road  traffic  conven- 
tion, 875a;  on  U.S.  participation  in  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Assn.,  49 
Kennan,   George  F.,  address  on   international  situation 

over  CBS,  323;  appointed  as  Counselor,  78 
Kirchheimer,  Otto  and  Arnold  H.  Price,  article  on  analy- 
sis and  effects  of  elections  in  Western  Germany,  563 ; 
tables,  564,  565,  566,  568,  571,  572 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  appointed  as  chief  of  International  Broad- 
casting Division,  714 
Korea : 

Aid  from  U.S. : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  statement  by,  37 
Appropriations  from  Presidential  fund,  117 
Surplus  war  property,  transfer  of,  479,  480 
Independence  and  unification  problem  in  U.N. : 
Commission  on  Korea,  U.N.  (UNCOK)  : 

Continuation  with  increased  powers,  provisions  of 

joint    draft    resolution    for,    499,    626,    694; 

adoption  of  resolution,  539;  General  assembly 

approval,  662 

General  Assembly  resolution  (Oct.  21,  1949),  text, 

695 
Interim  Committee,  advice  from,  615 
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Korea — Continued 

Independence  and  unification  problem  in  U.N. — Con. 
Commission  on  Korea,  U.N. — Continued 
Report  to  U.N.,  459,  625,  694 
U.S.  support,  490 

Withdrawal  of  occupation  forces,  action  on,  48,  848 
Reviewed  by : 
Acheson,  Dean,  490 
Fahy,  Charles,  694 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
Rusk,  Dean,  655 
Military  Defense  Assistance  Program  (MDAP)  : 
Acheson,  Secretary :  statements  before  Congress,  191, 

267 ;  letter  answering  Rep.  Lodge,  476 
Congressional  authorization,  605 
Lodge,  Rep.  J.  D.  questions  Secretary  Acheson,  476 
Truman,  President :  message  to  Congress,  188. 
Soviet  tactics  summarized  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  972 
U.S.  merchant  vessel  on  loan  to  Korea ;  text  of  U.  S. 

note  requesting  Soviet  aid  in  location  of,  636 
World  Health  Organization  membership  application  ac- 
cepted, 17 
Kostov    treason    trial,    Bulgarian    charges    against    U.S. 
Minister  (Heath),  911,  981;  U.S.  protest,  981. 

Labor  (See  also  Labor  Organization,  International)  : 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union,  problems  of,  210,  243 
Latin  American  developments  discussed  by  Willard  F. 

Barber,  977 
Japan,  Soviet  charges  against  policy  in : 
McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  refutes,  107,  1037 
U.S.  analysis,  text  of  laws,  108 
Labor  Organization,  International  (ILO)  : 

Asian  Conference  of  Experts  on  Technical  Training, 

U.S.  official  observer,  461 
Coal  Mines,  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety 

in ;  U.S.  delegation,  509 
Conference,  32d  session,  summary : 
Conventions  adopted,  103 
Recommendations  and  resolutions,  103 
Forced  labor  survey,  recommendation  to  U.N.  by  Gov- 
erning Body,  769 
Foreign-labor  migratory  problem,  U.S.  policy,  46 
Governing  Body,  action  at  109th  session,  104 
Labor  Statisticians,  7th  International  Conference  of; 

U.S.  delegates,  509 
Metal  Trades  Committee,  3d  session;  U.S.  delegation 

and  agenda,  824 
Reports  and  program  reviewed,  91 
Rhine  boatman,  Special  Tripartite  Conference  re;  U.S. 

observer,  824 
Salaried    Employees    and    Professional   Workers,   Ad- 
visory Committee;  U.S.  delegation  to  1st  session, 
667 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.N.,  participation,  916, 

931 
Trade-union  rights,  ECOSOC  action,  769 
Latvia,  Minister  to  U.S.  (Feldmans),  credentials  and  ex- 
change of  remarks  with  Secretary  Acheson,  33,  34 
Laukhuff,  Perry,  appointed  as  chief  of  Division  of  German 

Political  Affairs,  714 
Lausanne     (U.N.     Palestine    Conciliation    Commission) 
negotiations  resumed,  148 
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Lawson,  Edward  B.,  appointment  as  Minister  to  Iceland, 

157 
Lebanon : 

Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Road  traffic  convention,  signature,   886 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Legislation,  U.S.  Congress,  listed :  157,  318,  340,  519,  559, 

639,  847,  933 
Lend-lease : 

Burden  or  risk  of  loss  in  foreign-aid  programs  dis- 
cussed by  Michael  Cardozo,  215 
Icebreakers  and  frigates;  Soviet  agreement  to  return 

to  U.S.,  558 
Report,  28th,  transmitted  to  Congress:  text  of  Presi- 
dent's message,  117 
Uranium  shipments  to  U.S.S.R.,  statement  by  Secretary 
Acheson,  944 
Liberia : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  application  for  accession  to,  596,  774,  777 
U.S.  technical  aid,  648 
Libya.     See  Italian  colonies,  disposition  of  former 
Lie,  U.N.   Secretary-General  Trygve,  achievements  com- 
mended by  Ambassador  Austin,  543 
"Little  Assembly."    See  Interim  Committee 
Li  Tsung-jen,  Acting  President  of  China  ;  text  of  President 

Truman's  message  on  national  anniversary,  636 
Lodge,  Representative  John  Davis :  exchange  of  letters 

(Acheson)  on  MDAP,  texts,  476 
Louisiana-Missouri   territory   of:    Territorial  Papers   of 

United  States,  vol.  XIV  released,  715 
Ludden,    Raymond    P.,    appointed    as    MDAP    assistant 

(Belgium),  791 
Luxembourg : 

Common  tariffs  established  by  Benelux  union,  203 
Scholarships/fellowships  exchange  opportunities  under 

Fulbright  Act,  675,  676 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Europe  discussed,  231 ;  text  of  statute,  858a 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
U.S.  military  aid : 
Discussions  with  U.S.  representatives,  791 
Treaty  negotiations,  753 
U.S.  Minister    (Mesta)    appointed,  78 

Maddox,  Dr.  Wm.  P.,  resignation  as  director  of  Foreign 

Service  Institute;  new  designation,  911 
Magheru,  Mihail,  credentials  as  Rumanian  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  558 
Mangano,  Philip  A.,  joint  (Wainiiouse)  report  on  problem 

of  former  Italian  colonies,  363 
Marshall,  Charles  Burton,  article  on  financing  our  foreign 

policy,  505 
Marshall  Plan.    See  European  Recovery  Program 
Maung,  U.  E.  (Burmese  Foreign  Minister)  visits  U.S.,  276 ; 

statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  313 
MDA.    See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
MDAP.    See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  (under 

MDA) 
Medicine.    See  Health 
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Medicine  and   Pharmacy,   12th   International   Congress; 

U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  667 
Meetings  of  international  organizations  and  conferences, 

calendar  of,  182,  336,  510,  699,  849,  904 
Membership  in  U.N.  See  United  Nations 
Merchant  vessel,  U.S.,  on  loan  to  Korea ;  text  of  U.S.  note 

requesting  Soviet  aid  in  locating,  636 
Meshed,  Iran,  opening  of  U.S.  consulate,  319 
Mesta,  Mrs.  Perle,  appointed  as  U.S.  Minister  of  Luxem- 
bourg, 78 
Metal  Trades  Committee  (ILO),  3d  session;  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  agenda,  824 
Mexico : 

Farm-labor   migration   problem   and   agreements    with 

U.S.  discussed,  43,  44,  45,  46 
Petroleum  development,  discussions  of  U.S.  loan  sus- 
pended, 153 
Sabalo    Transportation    Company    claims ;     Secretary 
Acheson's    letter    answering   Wolverton's    charges 
against  Assistant  Secretary  Miller,  text,  553 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  workers  agreement,  U.S.,  signature,  313 
Air  force  mission  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  76 
Claims  convention  (1941),  8th  payment  to  U.S.,  833 
International  Commission  for  Scientific  Investigation 
of  Tuna,  U.S.  ratification,  355 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  866,  978 
U.S.  Geological  Survey   (1940-9),  summary  of  cooper- 
ative program,  978 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  317 
Middle  East : 

Developments  and  problems,  U.S.-U.K.  discussions,  467 
U.N.  Survey  (Clapp)  Mission,  text  of  1st  interim  report, 
847a 
Militarized   and   nondemilitarized   surplus  war  materiel 
sales,  tables  showing  transfer,  156,  356,  479,  480,  481 ; 
correction,  679 
Military  Committee  (NAC)  : 

Establishment,  text  of  NAC  communique,  470 
Personnel  listed,  948 
Progress  report,  869a 
Military    Defense    Assistance    Program     (MDAP).     See 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 
Military  Government  of  the  U.S.  zone   (OMGUS).     See 

Germany 
Military  Mission  agreement  with  Peru  signed,  38 
Military  obligations,  U.S.-France  agreement  on  persons 

with  dual  nationality,  279 
Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  (NAC)  :  establish- 
ment, text  of  directive,  820 
Millar,  F.   R.   Hoyer    (U.K.   Charge  d'Affaires),   British 
reply  to  U.S.  note    (Secretary  of  State)    extending 
bizonal  fusion  agreement,  70 
Miller,  Edward  G. : 
Addresses : 

Ecuadoran    earthquake,   survey   of   ruin    and   relief, 
over  NBC,  436 
Appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Sabalo  Tranportation  Company  vs.  Mexico,  Secretary 
Acheson  refutes  Congressional  charges,  text,  553 


Miller,  Edward  G. — Continued 
Statements : 

Inter-American  faith  in  U.N.  before  Pan  American 

Society,  New  York,  466 
Panama  coup  d'etat,  U.S.  position,  910 
Mineral-resources  survey,  Thailand  asks  U.S.  for,  277 
Missing  persons.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Minorities.     See  Human  rights 
Monetary  Fund,  International  (IMF)  : 

Activities  mentioned  in  comparative  review  submitted 

by  Secretary-General,  96 
Currency  problems  in  Latin  America,  aid,  464 
Function,  401 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  U.N.  membership  application, 

15,  48,  459,  697,  817 
Mukden,  China,  U.S.  consulate  general : 
Espionage  charges  denied,  36 
Personnel  listed,  957 

Release  of  staff  requested,  759 ;  release,  799 
Staff  departure,  arrangements  made  for,  907 
Stokes,  Vice  Consul,  released,  907 
Visa  requests  refused,  482 

Ward,  Consul   General,  summarizes  detention  experi- 
ences under  Communists,  955 
Multilateral  diplomacy,  article  by  William  Sanders,  163 
Munich  relay  station  strengthens  VOA  European  broad- 
casts, 403 
Munk,  Dr.   Ervin    (Consid  General  of  Czechoslovakia), 

U.S.  demands  recall,  790 
Murphy,   Robert  D.,   appointed   as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Belgium,  559 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (MDA)  : 
Foreign  countries,  report  on  U.S.  aid  since  V-J  Day,  479 ; 
tables  listing  sales  and  transfers,  156,  356,  480,  481 ; 
correction,  679 
Full  appropriations  asked  by  President  Truman,  603 
Program  (MDAP)  : 
Analysis :  aims  and  objectives,  194 ;  communism,  196 ; 
cost,  195;  NAT,  196;  reciprocity,  196;  U.N.  re- 
lationship, 195;  U.S.  policy  objectives,  195 
Bilateral   agreements  with   NAT  countries :   discus- 
sions with  U.S.  officials,  791 ;  negotiations,  753 
Discussion  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  909 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  349 
Sargeant,  Howard,  840a 
Smith,  Lt.  Gen.,  W.  B.,  874 
Truman,  President,  344 
U.S.-Philippines,  951 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  791 
MDA  Office,  State  Dept. : 

Appointment   of   officers:    Director    (Bruce),   639, 
791;    European    Director    (Bonesteel),    871a; 
Belgium    (Ludden),  Denmark   (Shantz),  791; 
France    (Bohlen,  Trueblood),  791,  950;   Italy 
(Eichholz,  Jacobs),  950;  Netherlands    (Hodg- 
son), Norway  (O'Donoghue),  791 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 — Continued 
MDA  Office  State  Dept. :  establishment,  text,  791 
Testimony  before  Congress  for  proposed  legislation : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  189,  264,  476 
Bay,  Charles  U.,  299 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 — Continued 
Testimony  before  Congress  for  proposed  legislation — 
Continued 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  298,  1037 
Douglas,  Lewis,  229,  358 
Dunn,  James  Clement,  296 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  232 
Truman,  Pres.  Harry,  message,  186 
U.S.  officials  in  Western  Europe,  295 
Reconstruction     Finance     Corporation     responsibility 

under,  607 
Representative  Lodge  questions  Secretary  Acbeson ;  ex- 
change of  letters,  texts,  476 
Signature,  statement  by  President  Truman  at  time  of 

signing,  603 
Text,  604 
Mutz,  John  L.,  report  on  reclamation  problem  in  Venezuela, 

86 
McKay,  Vernon,  summary  of  4th  session  of  U.N.  Trustee- 
ship Council,  123 
McCarran,   Senator  Pat,   text  of  letter  from   Secretary 
Acheson  on  opposition  to  Immigration  Act  amend- 
ments (S.  1832),  516 
McCloy,  John  J. : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 

78 ;  responsibilities  under  charter,  text.  28. 
Assumption  of  duties  in  Germany,  22 ;  background,  22 
Consultation  with  U.S.  officials  over  problems  of  trans- 
fer from  military  to  civilian  control  in  Germany, 
272 
Statements : 

Dismantling  in  Germany,  635 
Economic  and  political  forces  in  Germany  (over  CBS), 
270 ;  questions  and  answers,  271 
McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank : 

Resignation  as  U.S.  representative  on  FEC,  906 
Statements : 

Japanese  gold  earmarked  for  France  and  Thailand 

released,  637 
Labor  policy  in  Japan,  107,  1037 
McDermott,  Michael  J.,  statement  on  U.  S.  concern  over 

political  developments  in  Bolivia,  472 
McFall,   Jack  K. :  appointment   as   Assistant   Secretary, 
639 ;  text  of  letter  to  Senator  Gillette  on  U.S.  visit  of 
Herman  V.  Abs,  988 
McGhee,  George  C. : 
Addresses : 
Point  4  Program  before  Near  East  Colleges  Associa- 
tion, 722 
"Stop  Communism"  is  not  enough— problems  in  Near 
East,    South  Asia,   and  Africa   before  National 
Convention     of    Young    Democratic     Clubs     of 
America,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  825 
Appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 

NARBA.     See   North   American    Regional   Broadcasting 

Agreement 
Narcotic  Drugs,  U.N.  Commission  on,  ECOSOC  approval 

of  4th  session  recommendations,  768 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty :  Organization 
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Near  East : 

Colleges,  role  in  Point  4  Program  discussed  by  George  C. 

McGhee,  722 
Economic  Survey  Mission,  U.N. : 

Clapp,  Gordon  R.,  appointed  chairman,  statement  by 

President  Truman,  333 
First  interim  report,  text,  847a 
U.S.  diplomats,  conference  (Istanbul)  of,  835 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal  (Prime  Minister  of  India)  visits  U.S., 

556 ;  welcome  by  President  Truman,  634 
Nepal:  Ambassador   (Shanker)   to  U.S.,  credentials,  558 
Netherlands : 

Common  tariffs  established  by  Benelux  union,  203 
Educational   exchange   opportunities    under   Fulbright 

Act,  74,  675,  676 
Foreign  crude  oil  production,  discussions  by  U.R.-ECA- 

Netherlands,  102 
Indonesian  dispute: 

Independence  settlement  at  Hague  conference: 
Official  measures : 

Charter  of  Transfer  of  sovereignty,  958 
New  Guinea  problem,  959 
Provisional  constitution,  958 
Transitional  measures  agreement,  960 
Union  Statute,  959 
Statements  by  Secretary  Acheson,  752 ;  by  Senator 
Frank  P.  Graham,  753 
Reviewed,  447 
Soviet  policy,  973 

U.N.  action,  181,  491,  493,  655,  902,  973 
U.S.  policy,  447 
Looted   property    in   Japan,   FEC   policy    decision   for 

restitution  of,  790 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Europe,  signature,  231;  text  of  statute 
858a 

North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements,  signature 
683,  684 

Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 

South  Pacific  Commission  agreement,  discussion,  839 

Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  Ambassador    (Baruch),  resignation,  319 
U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  on,  829 
U.S.  military  assistance: 

Discussions  with  U.S.  representatives,  791 

Treaty  negotiations,  753 
Neurology,  4th  International  Congress;  U.S.  delegation 

398 

New  Guinea,  Residency  of :  Indonesian-Netherlands  com- 
promise, 959 

Newman,  James  R.,  statement  at  exhibition  of  returned 
collection  of  Berlin  Museum  masterpieces,  810 

New  Zealand : 

Educational   exchange   opportunities   under   Fulbright 

Act,  155,  675,  676 
Microbiologist  visits  U.S.,  155 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

South  Pacific  Commission  agreement,  discussion,  839 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Trust  territory  of  Western  Samoa,  annual  report  to 

Trusteeship  Council,  127 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  155 
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Niagara  River,  diversions  of  water  from,  negotiations  for 

new  treaty,  delegations,  949 
Nicaragua : 

Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  incident: 

Discussed  by  W.  E.  Barber,  924;  Paul  C.  Daniels, 

921 
U.S.    memorandum    to    Inter-American   Peace   Com- 
mittee, 453 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Friendship  pact  with  Costa  Rica,  453 
GATT,  application  for  accession,  596,  774,  777 
Nine-power  agreement   (1922)   in  China  today,  900 
Nitze,  Paul  H.,  appointed  as  Deputy  Director  of  Policy 

Planning  Staff,  279;  as  Director,  991 
Non-Governmental    Organizations,    ECOSOC    Committee 
on: 
Reports,  331 

ECOSOC  resolutions,  text,  331,  332 
Non-self-governing  territories.     See  Trusteeship 
North     American     Regional     Broadcasting     Agreement 
(NARBA)  discussed  by  Willard  F.  Barber,  980;  U.S. 
delegation  to  3d  conference,  460 
North   Atlantic   community   as  world  peace  power  dis- 
cussed by  Howland  H.  Sargeant,  839a 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements  for  air  naviga- 
tion service ;  action  by  ICAO  Conference,  683 
North  Atlantic  Council   (NAC)  : 
First  session : 

Arrangement  for  meeting,  399 
Organization,  text  of  communique^,  469 
Second  session : 

Defense  Financial  and  Economic  Committee  estab- 
lished, 819,  991 
Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  established, 

820 ;  1st  meeting,  948 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  821 
U.S.  representative  (Harriman)  appointed  to  Defense 
Financial  and  Economic  Committee,  991 
North  Atlantic  Treaty : 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  196,  265 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  151 
Bradley,  General,  869a 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  672 
Smith,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.,  874 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.    See  Mutual  Defense 

Assistance  Act 
North  Atlantic  Council.     See  North   Atlantic  Council 
Organization  for  defense: 

Defense  Committee:  meetings,  869a,  909,  948;  prog- 
ress report,  869a  ;  personnel,  948 
Military  Committee:  activity,  948;  personnel,  948; 

progress  report,  869a 
Progress  report,  VOA  broadcast  by  General  Bradley, 
869a 
Ratification : 

Entrance  into  force,  statement  by  President  Truman, 

355 
Senate  approval,  statements  by  Secretary  Acheson, 

48;  by  President  Truman,  199 
Senate  debate,  remarks  by  Senator  Connally,  53;  by 
Senator  Vandenberg,  61 
Rio  treaty,  comparison  with,  151,  152 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty — Continued 

U.S.   rejects  Soviet  charges  on   Italy's  participation; 
text  of  U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R.  238, 1037 
Norway : 

Defense  plans,  478 

Educational   exchange   opportunities   under   Fulbright 

Act,  74,  675,  712 
Howard  University  students  present  plays,  442 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Europe  signature,  231;  text  of  statute, 

858a 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements,  signature, 

683,  684 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
U.S.  military  assistance: 

Discussions  with  MDAP  representatives,  791 
Testimony  before  Congress  by  Ambassador  Bay,  298 
Treaty  negotiations,  753 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  convention,   U.S.  ratifica- 
tion, 355 
Noyes,  Charles  P.,  statement  on  U.  S.  approval  to  con- 
tinue Interim  Committee,  251 
Nufer,  Albert  F.,   appointed   as  U.S.   representative   on 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  98 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States 

Occupation  Statute.     See  Germany 

O'Donoghue,     Sidney,     appointed    as    MDAP    assistant 

(Netherlands),  791 
OEEC.     See  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration 
Oelsner,  Warren  J.,  detained  by  U.S.S.R.:  U.S.  note  of 

protext,  text,  592 
Office  of  Alien  Property:  control  over  former  Japanese 

property,  37 
OFLC.    See  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Office  of 
Oil  production,  foreign  crude;  discussions  by  U.K.-ECA- 

Netherlands,  102 
OMGUS.    See  Military  Government  of  the  U.S.  zone,  un- 
der Germany 
Organization      for     European     Economic     Cooperation 
(OEEC)  : 
Off-season  travel  promoted,  304 

Payments  Plan:  Council  agreement  on  principles,  115; 
statement  of  approval  by  ECA  Administrator,  116 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  : 
Ambassadors  to  Council,  meeting  of : 

Reply  to  President  Truman  by  Chairman  Ambassa- 
dor Charles,  664 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  664 
Caribbean  situation : 

Discussed  by   Secretary  Acheson,   463;  by   Paul  C. 

Daniels,  920 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  action,  665 
U.S.  memorandum  (Daniels)  to  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee,  text,  450 
Illiteracy  and  Education  of  Adults  in  Americas,  Confer- 
ence on  Problems,  228 
Inter-American   Council   of  Jurists,   William   Sanders 

appointed  as  U.S.  representative,  599 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  U.S.  delegate 
( Cannon )  to  special  assembly,  263 
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Organization  of  American  States — Continued 
Juridical    Committee,    Inter-American;    U.S.    member 

(Freeman)  appointed,  76 
Relationship  with  U.N.,  150 
Osborn,  Frederick  H.,  statement  on  basic  issues  of  atomic 
energy,  247 

Pacific  islands,  trust  territory  of : 
Procedure  for  Trusteeship  Council  supervision  author- 
ized, 130 
U.S.  report  on  administration : 

Discussion  in  Trusteeship  Council: 

Fiske,  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  47,  134 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  47,  133,  136 
Soviet  criticisms,  47,  137 
Trusteeship  Council  resolution  of  approval,  text,  253 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  Alvin 

Anderson  named  U.S.  member,  184 
Pakistan : 
Bermuda  Telecommunications  Agreement  of  1945,  U.K. 
extends  invitation  to  Conference  for  Revision  of,  261 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  admission  to,  822 
Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  370 
Kashmir  dispute  with  India  : 

Cease-fire  line  agreement,  143,  290 
U.N.  action  reviewed  by  Dean  Rusk,  654 
UN.  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (UNCIP)  : 
Interim  report  to  Security  Council,  975 
Truce  negotiations,  290,  399 
U.S.  representative  (Huddle),  resignation,  639 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Tariffs  and  trade,   general  agreement  on    (GATT), 
question  of  Indian  excise  duties  on  exports  to 
Pakistan  settled  by,  776;  request  for  renegotia- 
tions of  Geneva  schedules,  775 
U.S.  consulate  at  Dacca  opened,  519 
Palestine  situation : 
Acting  Mediator  Bunche  reports  to  Security  Council 
on  status  of  peace  negotiations,  142,  181,  227 ;  text 
of  report,  223 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  U.N. : 

Lausanne  discussions,  statements  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  16,  148,  180 
U.S.  representative,  appointment  of  Ely  E.  Palmer, 
785 ;  of  Paul  A.  Porter,  98,  319 
Discussed  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  490 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
McGhee,  George,  826 
Rusk,  Dean,  C54 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  Near  East,  U.N. : 
Clapp,  Gordon  R.  appointed  as  chairman,  statement 

by  President  Truman,  333 
Establishment,  849a 

Report  on  resettlement  of  refugees,  459 ;  text,  847a 
Israeli-Syrian  armistice  agreement:  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson,  180 ;  text,  177 
Jerusalem  statute,  U.N.  debate,  818, 903, 934 
Refugee  relief,  490,  494, 654, 656,  847a,  902 
Security  Council  resolution  (Aug.  11),  text,  286 
Palmer,  Ely  Eliot,  appointed  as  U.S.  representative  on 
U.N.  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  785 


Panama : 
Boyd-Roosevelt  (Trans-Isthmian)  Highway  from  Colfin 

to  Panama  City  completed,  39 
Coup  d'etat,  American  action  in,  868a;  statements  on 
U.S.  position  by  Secretary  Acheson,  911 ;  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Miller,  910 
U.S.   recognition   of  Arias   government;    statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson,  990 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  U.S. 

delegation  and  agenda,  461 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association : 
Background  and  purposes,  51 

U.S.  National  Commission  program,  21;  report  of  1st 
meeting  by  H.  H.  Kelly,  49 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization :  Directing  Council, 

3d  meeting,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  589 
Paraguay : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Boettner ) ,  credentials,  278 
Cooperative  programs  with  U.S.,  923,  924 
U.S.  continues  diplomatic  relations,  558 
Paris  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  ( Schuman,  Bevin,  and 

Acheson ) ,  communique^  822 
Parkman,  Henry  appointed  as  U.S.  representative  to  In- 
ternational Authority  for  Ruhr,  185 
Parson,  Ruby  A.,  article  on  radio  development  in  U.S. 

zone  in  Germany,  83 
Passport  agencies  opened  at  Boston,  871a ;  at  Chicago,  991 
Passports.     See  Visas 

Patent  rights  for  foreign  nations  and  nationals  in  Ger- 
many, text  of  public  law,  986 
Patterson,  Richard  S.,  article  on  seal  of  Department  of 

State,  894 ;  reproduction,  895 
Payments  Plan,  European :  OEEC  Council  agreement  on 
principles,  115  ;  statement  of  approval  by  ECA  Admin- 
istrator, 116 
Peace  resolution  in  General  Assembly,  Essentials.     See 

Essentials  of  peace 
Perkins,  George  W.,  appointed  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Peru: 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  317 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Military  mission  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  38 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  866 
Petroleum,    problems    of    production    and    distribution; 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  discussions,  468 
Peurifoy,  John,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  address  on  State 
Department:  A  Reflection  of  U.S.  Leadership  before 
Colleton  County  Press  Assn.,  Waterboro,  S.  C,  671 
Philippines : 
Educational   exchange   opportunities   under   Fulbright 

Act,  155,  675,  676 
Looted  property  in  Japan,  FEC  policy  decision  for  resti- 
tution of,  790 
Quirino,  President  Elpidio,  to  visit  U.S.,  199;  welcome 
by  President  Truman,  276 ;  joint  statement  with 
President  Truman  on  Philippine  economy,  277 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
U.S.  military  aid,  188,  191,  267,  480,  481,  603,  605,  951 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  155 
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Point  4  Program.     (See  also  Technical  assistance)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Allen,  Geo.  V.,  865 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  976. 
Greenwald,  Joseph  A.,  646. 
Sargeant,  Howland,  841a. 
Legislation  proposed  to  Congress : 
President's  recommendations,  862 
Testimony  by  James  E.  Webb  before  House  Banking 
and  Currency   Committee,  305;   House   Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  549 ;  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  274 
Puerto  Rican  aid  to  other  countries  studied,  865a 
Poland : 

Attitude  toward  Greek  problem,  407,  408,  412;  toward 

former  Italian  colonies,  370,  373 
German    Federal    Republic,    establishment    of;    Polish 

protest ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  634 
Soviet  tactics  in,  973 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

German-looted    monetary    gold,    U.S.-U.K.-France- 
Poland  agreement  on  distribution  for  reparations, 
signature,  71 
U.S.  foreign  office  at  Poznan  elevate 1  to  consulate,  78 
Population  Commission,  U.N.,  report  of  4th  session,  768 
Population  Commission  and  Division,  U.N. ;  priority  pro- 
gram reviewed,  90 
Port  closures  in  China,  exchange  of  notes  between  China 
and  U.S.,  34;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  908; 
U.S.  protests  attack  on  American  vessel,  text  of  U.S. 
note,  557,  945 
Porter,  Paul  A.,  appointed  to  U.N.  Palestine  Conciliation 

Commission,  98,  319 
Portugal : 

Central   and   South   African   transportation   problems, 
Lisbon  conference  on  :  report,  852 ;  text  of  final  act, 
854 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements,  signature, 

684 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.N.  membership,  application,  15,  48,  459,  697,  745 
Postal  Union,  Universal  (UPU),  activities  reviewed,  96 
Potato  crop  agreement  (U.S.-Canada)  terminated,  38 
Potsdam  agreement :  Soviet  charge  violation  in  establish- 
ment of  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  statement  of 
refutation  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  590 
Poznan,  Poland,  U.S.  foreign  office  elevated  to  consulate, 

78 
Presidential   Proclamations.     See   Proclamations,   Presi- 
dential 
Press,  freedom  of.    See  Information,  Freedom  of 
Price,  Arnold  H.,  and  Kirchheimer,  Otto,  article  on  an- 
alysis and  effects  of  elections  in  Western  Germany, 
563 ;  tables,  564,  565,  566,  568,  571,  572 
Price  Equivalents,  International  Wheat  Council  Advisory 

Committee  on;  U.S.  delegation  to  1st  meeting,  228 
Proclamations,  Presidential : 
Colombian  trade  agreement  (1935)  terminated,  865a 
Control  of  aliens,  departure  or  entrance,  text,  314 
Immigration  quotas,  text,  315 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreements  on : 
Cuban  concessions,  supplementary,  947 
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Proclamations,  Presidential — Continued 

Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreements  on — Continued 

Haiti  concessions,  946 
U.N.  Day,  text,  332 
Productivity,  Anglo-American  Council  on,  report  of  2d 

session,  648 
Professional    Workers    (ILO),    Advisory    Committee    on 
Salaried  employees  and;  U.S.  delegation  to  1st  ses- 
sion, 667 
Propaganda  used  in  modern  diplomacy,  address  by  George 

V.  Allen,  941 
Property : 

China,  alien  real  property  in:  Communist  notice  for 

registration  760,  800,  957 ;  time  extension,  868a 
Germany : 
Alien  property  owners,  public  notices  affecting,  983 
Foreign   interests   in   Germany,    Inter-governmental 
Group   for   Safeguarding:  text   of   report,    575; 
text    of    recommendations,    579 ;    text    of    U.S. 
memorandum,  573 
General    claims    law,    591;    instructions    for    filing 

claims,  592 
Nazi-looted  gold,  U.S.-France-U.K.-Poland  agreement 

on  distribution,  71 
Restitution   law   for    identifiable   property    of   Nazi 
victims,  text  of  Allied  Kommandatura  order,  273 
Revalidation  of  securities  demanded  by  Federal  Re- 
public, 830 
Japan : 

Former    Japanese    Government,    State    Department 
control  relinquished  over  certain  property  of,  37 
Looted  property,  FEC  policy  decision  for  restitution 
of,  790 
"Prospect  House"  leased  by  State  Department  as  Gov- 
ernment guest  house,  639 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property : 

Agricultural  workers :  Mexieo-U.S.  agricultural  work- 
ers agreement,  313 
Allied-owned  trade-marks,   restoration  and  protection 

of,  308 ;  text,  309 
Americans  (Oelsner,  Sellers,  Sienkiewicz)  detained  by 

Soviets ;  U.S.  note  of  protest,  592 
Bulgaria,   Americans   with   financial   holdings   in ;   in- 
structions for  conversion  into  U.S.  dollars,  71 
China : 
Alien  real  property,  Communists  demand  registration, 

760,  800,  957 
Attack  on  American  vessel  protested,  text  of  U.S. 

note,  945 
Canton : 

Evacuation,  197,  318 

U.S.  commercial  vessel  (Isbrandtsen  Co.)  detained, 
action  taken  for  release,  557 
Mukden,  U.S.  consulate  general : 
Espionage  charges  denied,  36 
Personnel  listed,  957 

Release  of  staff  requested,  759;  release,  799 
Staff  departure,  907 
Stokes,  Vice  Consul,  released,  907 
Visa  requests  refused,  482 

Ward,  Consul  General,  summarizes  detention  under 
Communists,  955 
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Protection  of  U.  S.  nationals  and  property — Continued 
China — Continued 
Shanghai : 
American  ships  warned  re  entrance  to  port,  957 
Safe  embarkation  assured  to  Americans,  515 
U.S.  protests  siege  of  consulate  general,  440 
Claims  Commission,  proposed  International,  870;  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  Presidential  fiscal  1950 
funds  requested  for,  118 
Germany : 
Alien  property  owners,  public  notices  affecting,  983 
Patent  rights,  text  of  public  law,  986 
Humanitarian  conventions : 

Geneva  conventions  of  1929,  revision,  339 

Hague  (hospital  ships)  convention  of  1907,  revision, 

339 
Civilian  (wartime)  convention,  new  draft,  340 
Italy-U.S.  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion ;  provisions,  198 
Mexico  pays  8th  installment  to  U.S.  under  claims  con- 
vention (1941),  833 
Sabalo  Transportation  Company  claims  against  Mexi- 
can Government,  553 
U.S.  merchant  vessel  on  loan  to  Korea ;  text  of  U.S.  note 

requesting  Soviet  aid  in  locating,  636 
Yugoslavia,  claims  agreement  with  U.S. : 

Claims  Commission,  plans  for  proposed,  870 
Registration  deadline  fixed  for  war  damage  claims 

of  U.S.  citizens,  865a 
Terms  of  agreement,  869 
Protocol :  what  it  is  and  what  it  does ;  article  by  Stanley 

Woodward,  501 
Publications : 

AEC  Contracting  and  Purchasing  Offices  and  Types  of 
Commodities  Purchased  released ;  a  guide  for  small 
business,  639 
Building  Roads  to  Peace   (educational  exchange)   re- 
leased, 79 
Caribbean  Commission  releases: 
Dairy  Products  of  Caribbean,  159 
Tobacco  Trade  of  Caribbean,  159 
Year  Book  of  Caribbean  Research,  159 
China  White  Paper   (U.S.  Relations  With  China): 
Analysis  of  16  charges  of  dishonesty,  351 
Criticisms,  Secretary  Acheson's  refutation,  350 
Released,  statement  by  President  Truman,  237 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-45,  release 
of: 
Vol.  I,  From  Neurath  to  Ribbentrop,  1937-38,  158 
Vol.  II,  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  1937-38,  513 
EC  A  and  Small  Business  released,  483 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  Far  East  1948,  released 

by  U.N.,  396 
Information  for  American  Businessmen  on  Marshall 

Plan  published  by  ECA,  158 
Inter-American    Conference    on    Conservation    of   Re- 
newable Natural  Resources,  proceedings  released, 
483 
Isotopes — A  Three-Tear  Summary  of  U.S.  Distribution, 

released,  834 
Lists : 

Congress,  U.S.,  legislation,  157,  318,  340,  519,  559,  639, 
847,  933 
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Publications — Continued 
Lists — Continued 

State  Department,  79,  119,  159,  319,  483,  559,  599,  755, 

862a,  896,  951,  980 
United  Nations  documents,  71,  141,  226,  289,  396,  435, 
538,  690,  783 
Midyear  Economic  Report  of  the  President  released, 

159 
Participation    of    U.S.    Government    in    International 

Conferences  released,  159 
Territorial  Papers  of  United  States,  vol.  XIV  (Louisi- 
ana-Missouri)  released,  715 
The  Far  East,  Foreign  Relations  vol.  Ill,  released,  359 
Trading  Ideas  With  the  World,  3d  quarterly  report  of 
U.S.  Educational  Advisory  Commission,  released, 
summary,  674 
Treaty  Developments,  3d  section  released,  714 
Public  opinion  and  American  foreign  policy,  address  by 

President  Truman,  145 
Puerto  la  Cruz,  Venezuela,  U.S.  foreign  office  elevated  to 

consulate,  78 
Puerto  Rico: 

Point  4  aid  to  other  countries  studied,  865a 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Farm  labor  migration  agreement  with  U.S.  discussed, 
45 

Quirino,  Elpidio  (President  of  Philippines)  : 

Philippine  economy,  joint  statement  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Quirino,  277 
U.S.  visit: 
Acceptance  of  President's  invitation,  199 
Welcome  from  President  Truman,  276 

Radio : 

Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  (ITU), 

U.S.  delegation,  144 
"Free  Greece"  radio  station,  425,  426 
Frequency  plan  for  Western  Hemisphere  adopted,  104 
Germany,  radio  development  in  U.S.  zone  discussed  by 

Ruby  A.  Parson,  83 
Inter-American    radio    agreement    replaces    Santiago 

(1940)  agreement,  258 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  3d ; 
U.S.    delegation    and    agenda,    460;    Agreement 
(NARBA)  discussed,  980 
Radioactive  materials.    See  Isotopes 
Voice  of  America.     See  Voice  of  America 
Radio  development  in  U.S.  zone  in  Germany  discussed  by 

Ruby  A.  Parson,  83 
Radioisotopes.    See  Isotope 
Railway  Congress  Association,  Pan  American : 
Appointment  of  U.S.  Commission,  21 
Report  of  Commission  meeting,  49 
Ravndal,    Christian    M.,    named    U.S.    Ambassador    to 

Uruguay,  78 
Reciprocity  Information,   Committee  for,  role  in  trade- 
agreements  program,  593,  595 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  International 
Bank  for: 
Activities   mentioned   in  comparative  review  by  U.N. 

Secretary-General,  96 
American  Republics,  loans,  464 
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Reconstruction  and  Development— Continued 
Function,  401 
India,  loan,  334 

Underdeveloped  areas,  loans,  275,  306,  551,  720,  864 
Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation    (RFC)  :    responsi- 
bility under  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
607 
Red  Cross  international  organizations : 
Greek  children,  repatriation  of: 

General  Assembly  resolution  on  further  action,  text, 

853a 
Report  to  U.N.,  658 
Tracing    Service,   International,   transfer   or   termina- 
tion, 342,  785 
Refugee  Organization,  International  (IRO)  : 
General  Council  and  Executive  Committee : 
Fourth  session  report,  784 
Third  session  report,  341 
U.S.  delegations,  547 
High    Commissioner   for   Refugees,    establishment    of 

Office,  938 
Program  mentioned,  96 
Report  to  ECOSOC,  770 
Termination  of  operations,  341,  770,  939 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons : 
Greek  children,  repatriation: 
Red  Cross  report,  658 
U.N.  resolutions,  409,  412,  697,  780,  782,  816,  817,  853a, 

1037 
UNSCOB  reports,  410,  411,  416,  422,  427,  429,  588,  781 
Greek  citizens  of  Soviet  origin  deported  to  Asia,  670, 1037 
Missing  persons,  draft  convention  on   declaration  of, 

18,  771 
Palestine  refugee  problem : 
U.N.  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (UNRPR),  recom- 
mendations by  Economic  Survey  (Clapp)  Mission, 
850a 
U.N.  Survey  (Clapp)  Mission  for  Middle  East,  text 

of  report,  847a 
U.S.  attitude  toward  U.N.  action,  490, 494 
Stateless  persons : 
Convention  on  status  of  refugees  to  be  drafted,  771 
Legal  protection  in  U.N.,  ECOSOC  action  for  con- 
tinuation of,  770 
Refugees,  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for,  938 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  appointed  as  chief  of  Division  of 

German  Economic  Affairs,  714 
Reorganization  in   State  Department,   changes   and  ap- 
pointments, 78,  279,  677,  713,  835 
RFC.    See  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Rhine  boatman,  ILO  Special  Tripartite  Conference  on, 

U.S.  observer,  824 
Rio   treaty.    See   Inter-American   Treaty   of  Reciprocal 

Assistance  (1947) 
Road  and  Motor  Transport,  U.N.  Conference : 

Convention  on  road  traffic  discussed  by  H.  H.  Kelly, 

875a 
International  treaty  on  automotive  traffic,  chief  agenda 

item,  262 
U.S.  delegation,  262 
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Road  traffic  (international) ,  convention  on : 

Preparation,  formulation,  and  signature,  report  by  H.  H. 

Kelly,  875a 
Summary  of  documents,  886 
Rodrick,  Bertha  S.,  reviews  48  years  in  Department  in 

interview  with  Philip  W.  Carroll,  741 
Ross,  John  C,  appointed  as  U.S.  deputy  representative  to 

Security  Council,  629 
Ruandi-Urandi,  trust  territory  of.    See  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil 
Rubber  problem,  U.S.  policy  and  Ceylon,  discussed  by 

J.  C.  Satterthwaite,  555 
Ruhr  Authority,  International  (IAR)  : 
Agreement  creating  IAR,  28, 185 
Functions,  23 

U.S.  representative  (Parkman)  appointed,  185 
Rumania : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Magheru) ,  credentials,  558 
German  Federal  Republic,  establishment  of ;  Rumanian 

protest ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  634 
Greek  problem  (Balkan  situation)  :  threats  to  political 
and  territorial  security : 
Aid  to  guerrillas,  459, 781 ;  "Free  Greece"  radio  sta- 
tion, 410,  420, 425,  426,  781 
Human-rights  dispute  over  peace  treaty    (1947)    vio- 
lations : 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  456,  491 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  541 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  540, 617,  659, 662, 691 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  495 
Rumanian  action  reviewed  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 

619 
Soviet  attitude,  29,  238,  491,  495,  541,  622,  659,  662, 

691 
U.N.  action : 

Agenda  item,  456, 618 
Debate,  459,  540,  617,  627,  659,  662,  691 
Resolution  requesting  International  Court  opinion, 
text,  692 
U.S.  action : 

International  Court  opinion,  attitude  toward,  491, 

495,  540,  623 
Reply  (June  30)  to  Soviet  note,  29 
Reviewed  in  letter  (Austin)  to  U.N.  (Lie) ,  541 
Treaty    Commission,    request   for:    U.S.    note   to 
Balkans,  238;  U.S.  reply  to  Balkan  refusals, 
514 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Belgrade  convention    (1948)   on  control  of  Danube 
River,   U.S.-U.K.-France   protest   validity;   text 
of  U.S.  note,  832 
U.N.  membership  application,  13,  14,  15,  48,  459,  697 
Rusk,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dean : 
Addresses : 
American  foreign  policy  and  business  before  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution,  Boston,  Mass.,  630 
U.N.  and  American  Security  before  Commonwealth 
Club  of  Calif.,  San  Francisco,  652 
Correspondence : 
U.K.  Charge  d Affaires  (Millar)  on  extension  of  bi- 
zonal fusion  agreement,  69 
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Sabalo  Transportation  Company  vs  Mexico  case,  Secre- 
tary Acheson's  letter  answering  Wolverton's  charges 
against  Assistant  Secretary  Miller,  text,  553 
Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  (ILO) 
Advisory  Committee;  U.S.  delegation  to  1st  session, 
667 
Salzburg,  Austria,  consular  section  of  Vienna  designated 

special  purpose  post  with  rank  of  consulate,  482 
Samoa,    Western,    trust    territory    of.     See   Trusteeship 

Council 
Sanders,  William : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  representative  on  Inter-American 

Council  of  Jurists  (OAS) ,  599 
Multilateral  diplomacy,  article  based  on  remarks  be- 
fore the  Washington  Students  Citizenship  Seminar, 
163 
Santiago   radio   agreement   of   1940   replaced   by   Inter- 
American  Radio  Agreement,  258 
Sanitary  Organization,  Pan  American :  Directing  Council 

3d  meeting,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  589 
Sargeant,  Howland  H. :  address  on  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity as  world  peace  power  before  Christmas  Carni- 
val, Birmingham,  Ala.,  839a 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C. : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  559 
Rubber   problem,   U.S.-Ceylon,   address   before   annual 
meeting  of  330th  Field  Artillery  Association,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  555 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward  former,  371 
Palestine  problem.    See  Palestine  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  consular  office  at  Dhahran  elevated  to  consulate 
general,  519 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  remarks  on  U.S.  1st  annual  report  on 

trust  territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  133,  136 
Scholarships  and  fellowships.    See  Educational  Exchange 

Program 
Schwartz,  Harry  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  318 
Science  Abstracting,  International  Conference  on ;  report 

by  Verner  W.  Clapp,  292 
Scientific   and  Cultural   Cooperation,   Interdepartmental 
Committee  on :   foreign   aid   programs  discussed  by 
George  V.  Allen,  866 ;  Willard  F.  Barber,  923 
Seal  of  Department  of  State,  history  by  Richard  S.  Pat- 
terson, 894;  reproduction,  895 
Seal  of  U.S.,  custody  and  use  of  Great,  503 
Security  Council: 
Greek  problem.    See  Greece 
Kashmir  dispute.    See  Kashmir 
Membership  in  U.N.     See  United  Nations 
Resolutions : 

Greek  problem,  407 

Palestine  question   (Aug.  11),  text,  286;  discussion, 
223 
U.S.  deputy  representatives   (Ross,  Gross)   appointed, 
629 

Sellers,  Peter  H.,  detained  by  U.  S.  S.  R. :  U.  S.  note  of  pro- 
test, text,  592 
Shanghai,  China: 
Americans  assured  safe  embarkation,  515 
American  ships  warned  against  entering  port,  957 
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Shanghai — Continued 
Consul  general,  U.S.  protests  siege  by  former  alien  em- 
ployees ;  text  of  letter  to  Aliens  Affairs  Bureau,  440 
U.S.  information  service  ordered  closed,  152 
Shanker,  Gen.  Shum  Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  creden- 
tials as  Nepalese  Minister  to  U.S.,  558 
Shantz,  Harold,  appointed  as  MDAP  assistant  (Denmark), 

791 
Shaw,  George  P. : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  78 
Report  on  3d  Inter-American  Travel  Congress,  889 
Siam.    See  Thailand 
Sienkiewicz,  Pvt.  John  J.,  detained  by  U.S.S.R. ;  U.S.  note 

of  protest,  text,  592 
Simons,  Savilla  M.,  summary  of  ECOSOC  action  on  social 

issues  in  9th  session,  765 
Simsarian,  James,  article  on  revised  draft  covenant  of 

human  rights,  3 
Sino-Soviet   treaty    (1945)    of  friendship   and   alliance, 

Chinese  charges  in  U.N.  against  U.S.S.R.,  899,  900 
Slavery,  ECOSOC  to  survey  existing  forms  of,  770 
Small  business,  AEC  Contracting  and  Purchasing  Offices 
and  Types  of  Commodities  Purchased  released ;  publi- 
cation for  guidance  of,  639 
Small  Business,  EC  A  and,  released,  483 
Smith,  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell :  address  on  U.S.  policy  in 
Europe   before   Conference   of   Governors,    Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  872 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation,  Alfred  E.,  address  on  for- 
eign policy  problems  by  Secretary  Acheson  before,  668 
Smith,  William  C,  and  Bender,  Elmer  C,  detained  by 
Chinese  Communists,   442;   statement   by    Secretary 
Acheson,  908 
Social  Commission,  U.N. : 
Recommendations,  ECOSOC  action  on,  765 
Sessions,  future,  approved  by  U.N.,  766 
U.S.  delegation  to  5th  session,  906;  agenda,  906 
Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  Matters,  Committee 
on  (U.N.  Third  Committee)  ;  debate  on  international 
freedom  of  information  conventions,  732 
Soule,  Gen.  RobtT.  B.  (military  attach^  in  China),  refused 

visa  exit  by  Communists,  709 
South  Africa,  Union  of: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  ( Jooste),  credentials,  558 
Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  371,  374 
Smith-Mundt  exchange  person  program  (Information  and 
Education  Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402)  : 
Application  instructions,  794 
Government's  role  discussed,  927 
Greek  writer  receives  1st  grant,  636 
Howard    University    dramatic   production    in   Norway 

aided,  442,  928 
Objectives,  927 

U.S.  activities  reviewed  in  3d  quarterly  report  of  U.S. 
Educational  Advisory  Commission,  summary,  674 
Southern  Rhodesia  :  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement 
on  (GATT),  South  African-Southern  Rhodesian  Cus- 
toms Union  examined  by  Contracting  Parties,  775 
South  Pacific  Commission : 
Progress  report  by  Felix  M.  Keesing,  839 
Research  Council: 
First  meeting,  839,  841,  843 
Program  1949-50  adopted  by  Commission,  259 
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as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 

as  MDAP  assistant   (Norway), 


South  Pacific  Commission — Continued 
Research  Council — Continued 

South  Pacific  Conference  at  Suva,  842 
U.S.  Commissioners  meet,  461 
U.  S.  delegation  to  4th  session ;  agenda,  547 
State,  Department  of : 
Administration  and  organization  discussed  by  Deputy 

Under  Secretary  Peurifoy,  671 
Appointments : 

Berkner,   Lloyd   V.   as   Consultant   to   Secretary   of 

State,  754 
Bruce,  James,  as  Director  of  MDA  Office,  791 
Butterworth,  W.  Walton,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  559 
Byroade,  Col.  Henry  A.,  as  Director  of  Office  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  Affairs,  599,  639 ;  as  Director 
of  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  835 
Case,  Everett,  as  Far  Eastern  Consultant,  279 
Cheseldine,  Raymond  M.,  as  Special  Assistant  in  Office 

of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  714 
Elliot,  John  C,  as  Chief,  Munitions  Division,  358 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  as  Legal  Adviser,  78 
Fosdick,  Raymond  Bland,  as  Far  Eastern  Consultant, 

279 
Gordon,  Marcus  J.,  as  Chief,  Division  of  Organization, 

950 
Greaves,  Rex  E.,  as  Executive  Assistant  to  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  78 
Hawkins,  Harry  C,  as  Director  of  Foreign  Service 

Institute,  911 
Hickerson,  John  D., 
Hodgson,  James  F., 

791 
Howard,  John  B.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary, 

792 
Kellerman,  Henry  J.,  as  Chief,  Division  of  German 
and    Austrian    Information    and    Reorientation 
Affairs,  714 
Kennan,  George  F.,  as  Counselor,  78 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  as  Chief,  International  Broadcasting 

Division,  714 
Laukhuff,    Perry,    as    Chief,    Division    of    German 

Political  Affairs,  714 
Ludden,  Raymond  P.,  as  MDAP  assistant  (Belgium), 

791 
McFall,  Jack  K.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  639 
McGhee,  George  C,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Miller,  Jr.,  Edward  G.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Nitze,  Paul  H,  as  Deputy  Director  of  Policy  Planning 

Staff,  279 ;  as  Director,  991 
O'Donoghue,  Sidney,  as  MDAP  assistant  (Belgium), 

791 
Perkins,  George  W.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  78 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  as  Chief  of  Division  of  German 

Economic  Affairs,  714 
Shantz,  Harold,  as  MDAP  assistant  (Denmark),  791 
Trueblood,  Edward  G.,  as  MDAP  assistant  (France), 

791 
Williamson,  Francis  T.,  as  Chief  of  Division  of  Aus- 
trian Affairs,  714 
Changes  within  48  years  reviewed  by  Bertha  S.  Rodrick 

in  interview  with  Philip  W.  Carroll,  741 
Departmental  and  Foreign  Service  exchange  program, 
1st  appointment  (Tibbetts),  358 


State,  Department  of — Continued 
Information  and  research  facilities  offered  to  public, 

listing  of  offices,  792 
Intern  program,  1st  official,  started,  482 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Office  established,  791 
Passport  agencies  open  at  Boston,  871a ;  at  Chicago,  991 
"Prospect  House"  leased  as  Government  guest  house, 

639 
Reorganization  changes,  78,  279,  677,  713,  835 
Seal  of :  history  by  Richard  S.  Patterson,  894 ;  reproduc- 
tion, 895 
Supplemental  appropriations  from  Presidential  funds, 
117 
Statelessness  of  refugees.    See  Refugees  and  Displaced 

Persons 
Statistical  Commission,  U.N. ;  priority  program  reviewed, 

90 
Statistical   Institute,   International,   U.S.    delegation   to 

26th  session,  398 
Stettinius,  former  Secretary  of  State ;  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson  on  death  of,  795 
Stokes,  Vice  Consul  William  H.,  detention  by  Commu- 
nists in  Mukden,  China,  907 
Stone,  Shepard,  appointed  as  information  consultant  in 

Germany,  951 
Strategic  trust  areas.     See  Pacific  islands,  trust  territory 
Surplus  war  property,  disposal  of: 
Agreements  under  Fulbright  Act    (Public  Law  584). 

See  Educational  Exchange  programs 
Combat  materiel,  militarized  and  demilitarized  sales  of, 
tables  showing,  156,  356,  479,  480,  481;  correction 
679 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Office  of  (OFLC), 

liquidated,  157 
Importations  into  U.S.,  text  of  Departmental  regula- 
tion, 357 
Sales  or  transfers  to  foreign  countries,  479 ;  tables,  156, 
356,  480,  481 
Surrey,  Walter  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  318 
Sweden : 
Howard  University  students  present  plays,  442 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Europe,  discussed,  231 ;  text  of  statute, 

858a 
GATT,  application  for  accession,  596,  774,  777 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreements,  signature, 

683,684 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Trade   (1935)    with  U.S.  extended  by  exchange  of 

memoranda,  31 
Wlieat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Switzerland : 

Swiss  capital  invested  in  Belgium,  free  transfer  of, 

864a 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Syria : 
Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward  former,  374 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Israeli-Syrian  armistice :  annexes,  179 ;  statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson,  180 ;  text,  177 
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Syria — Continued 

U.S.  recognition  of  government,  text  of  note,  515 

Tanganyika,  trust  territory  of.     See  Trusteeship  Council 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S. :  role  in  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram, 593,  595 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on  (GATT)  : 
Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to,  open  for  sig- 
nature to  acceding  countries,  778 
Application    for    accession    by    Colombia,    Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy, 
Liberia,   Nicaragua,    Sweden,    and    Uruguay,    596, 
774;  withdrawal  by  Colombia,  439,  777 
Bilateral  tariff  negotiations  at  Annecy  completed,  439, 

596,  777 
Contracting  parties  to,  3d  session  action  summarized  by 

Woodbury  Willoughby,  774 
Discussed  by  President  Truman,  548 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union,  confromity  with  Agree- 
ment, 203,  206,  207,  215,  244 
Most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Japan,  U.S.  proposal 

for,  776 
Proclamations  putting  into  effect  for :  Haiti,  946 
Supplementary  proclamation  with  Cuba,  947 
U.S.-Colombian  negotiations  not  completed,  439 
U.S.  concessions  at  Annecy,  596 
U.S.-Cuban  renegotiations  on  potatoes,  77 
U.S.  participation  in  3d  round  (1950)  of  negotiations, 
821 
Taxation.    See  Double  taxation 
Tax  conventions  with  Canada,  negotiations  for  revisions 

of,  153 
Technical  assistance : 
Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  U.N.;  continuation 

of,  766 
Caribbean  area,  action  of  Caribbean  Commission,  101 
German  projects  (thermal  power  and  gas  production) 

for  bizone  approved  by  ECA,  304 
Inter- American  programs.    See  Institute  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs;  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation, 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Latin  American  transportation  problems,  50 
Standardization  in  production  discussed  by  Joseph  A. 

Greenwald,  646 
Trading  Ideas  With  the  World,  3d  quarterly  report  of 
U.S.  Educational  Advisory  Commission,  summary, 
674 
U.N.  program : 
Administration : 
Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB),  257,  325,  918, 

930 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC),  257,  325, 

918,  930 
Technical  Assistance  Conference,  326,  929 
Agenda  item,  17,  334 

Capital  investment  discussed,  175,  274,  720 
Contributions  or  financing,  174,  257,  326,  330,  915,  918, 

929,  930 
Discussion,  142,  170,  257,  539,  915,  930,  974 
ECOSOC  resolutions  (Aug.  14-15),  text,  325 
General    Assembly    action    summarized    by    Haldore 

Hanson,  915 
Report  of  Secretary-General  discussed,  172,  325,  916 
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Technical  assistance — Continued 
U.  N.  program — Continued 

U.S.  support,  142,  170,  491,  494,  550,  644,  685,  720,  723, 
786,  865,  930 
U.S.  program : 
Addresses : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  719 
Hayes,  Samuel  P.,  721 
McGhee,  George  C,  722 
Bilateral  agreements,  14,  198,  723,  909,  929,  866a 
Capital  investment  discussed,  175,  274,  720 
International    Technical    Cooperation    Act    of    1949 

(draft),  text,  72 
Legislation  proposed  to  Congress : 

President's  recommendations,  171 ;  text,  862 
Testimony  by  James  E.  Webb  before  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  305 ;  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  540;  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  274 
Discussed  by  Willard  Thorp,  171 
Venezuelan  reclamation  projects,  86 
Technical  Cooperation  Act  of  1949  (draft),  International, 

text,  72 
Telecommunication  Union,  International   (ITU)  : 
Activities  reviewed,  96 
Administrative   Aeronautical   Radio   Conference,    U.S. 

delegation,  144 
Bermuda  Telecommunications  Agreement  of  1945,  Con- 
ference for  Revision  of ;  brief  report  on  new  rates, 
etc.,  508;  U.S.  delegation,  261 
Radio  frequency  plan  for  Western  Hemisphere  adopted, 

104 
Region  2  Fourth  Inter- American  Radio  Conference : 
Radio  Agreement,  Inter-American,  258 
Regulations  and  Resolutions,  259 
Report  to  International  Aeronautical  Radio  Confer- 
ence (IAARC),  259 
Telegraph  and  telephone  conference   (Paris),  revision 
of  rates  and  regulations,  905 
Telegraph  and  telephone  conference   (ITU),  revision  of 

rules  and  regulations,  905 
Territorial  Papers  of  United  States,  vol.  XIV,  (Louisiana- 
Missouri),  released,  715 
Thailand  (Siam)  : 

Japanese  gold  earmarked  for  Thailand,  released: 
Amounts  and  dates,  638 
U.S.  directive  to  SCAP,  text,  637 

U.S.  memorandum  to  FEC ;  statement  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Frank  R.  McCoy,  637 
U.S.  mineral-resources  survey  requested,  277 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  Willard : 
Addresses : 

Basic  need  for  ITO  before  Virginia  Conference  on 
World  Trade,  827 
Statements : 
Economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
before  ECOSOC,  170 
Tibbetts,  Margaret  Joy,  1st  appointment  under  department 

and  Foreign  Service  exchange  program,  358 
Tiger  Air  Force,   Chinese  not  American,   statement  by 

consulate  general  (Formosa ) ,  515 
Tihwa,  China,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  519 
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Tin  Study  Group,  Working  Party  meeting,  U.S.  delegation, 

701 
Toponymy,  3d  International  Congress;  U.S.  delegation. 

106 
Tourism    development   discussed   at   3d    Inter-American 

Travel  Congress,  890,  893 
Tracing    Service,    International    (IRO)  :    termination   or 

transfer,  342, 785 
Trade : 

Balance-of -payments  problem.    See  Finance 

Common  tariffs  established  by  Benelux  union  as  basis 

for  customs  union,  203 
Customs  procedures  discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  750 
Customs  Union.     See  Customs  Union,  Franco-Italian 
European  Payments  Plan :  OEBC  Council  agreement  on 
principles,  115 ;  statement  of  approval  by  ECA  ad- 
ministrator, 116 
Trade    and    payments     agreement     ( Argentine-U.K. ) 

studied,  37 
Trade  agreements  program : 
Administration  of  program,  Ex.  Or.  10082,  text,  593, 

595 
Agreements  with : 

American  Republics  discussed,  979 

Colombia  terminated,  text  of  U.  S.  note,  711 ;  text 

of  Presidential  proclamation,  865a 
Sweden  extended,  text  of  memoranda,  31 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (See  also  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on )  : 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949 
extended:   statement  by   President  Truman,  548; 
by  Secretary  Acheson,  549 
Trade  development,  foreign,  discussed  by  President  Tru- 
man, 400 
Trade,  domestic  and  international,  international  stand- 
ardization  as   an   aid   to;   discussed  by   Joseph  A. 
Greenwald,  646 
Trade-marks  in  Japan,  FEC  policy  decision  on  restoration 
and  protection  of  Allied,  308;  text  of  decision,  309 
Trade  Organization,  International  (ITO)  : 

Charter,  Congressional  action  urged  by  President  Tru- 
man, 549 
Discussed  by : 

Barber,  Willard  F.,  979 
Thorp,  Willard,  827 
Franco-Italian     Customs    Union,    adherence    to    ITO 

standards,  215 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on  (GATT) .    See 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Trade    unbalance,    international,    discussed    by    Deputy 

Under  Secretary  Rusk,  632 
Trade-union  rights  convention  adopted  by  ILO  Conference, 

103 
Trading  Ideas  With  the  World,  3d  quarterly  report  of 
U.S.  Educational  Advisory  Commission,  summary,  674 
Traffic   in    persons   and   exploitation   of   prostitution   of 
others,  draft  convention  on  suppression;  considera- 
tion by  ECOSOC,  765 
Trans-Isthmian  (Boyd-Roosevelt)  Highway  completed,  39 
Transitional    Measures,    Netherlands-Indonesian    Agree- 
ment on ;  provisions  of,  960 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  U.N. ;  pro- 
gram priorities  reviewed,  90 
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Transport   and    Communications   Commission,   ECOSOC 
requests  advice  on  certain  organizations,  331 


Transportation : 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  report  on 

U.S.  National  Commission  in,  49 
Trans-Isthmian  (Boyd-Roosevelt)  Highway  completed, 

39 
Transportation  problems,  Lisbon  conference  on  Central 
and  South  African :  Johannesburg  conference,  852 ; 
final  act,  text,  854 ;  report  by  Harway  Maxwell,  852 
Travel  Congress,  3d  Inter-American,  report  by  Ambassa- 
dor George  P.  Shaw,  889 
Travers,    Howard   K.,    appointed    as   Director,   Foreign 

Service  Inspection  Corps,  950 
Treaty  Developments,  United  States;  3d  section  released, 

714 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts : 

Agricultural  workers   agreement,   Mexico-U.S.,   signa- 
ture, 313 
Aircraft  Rights,  Convention  of  International  Recogni- 
tion of,  discussion,  938 
Air  force  mission  agreements,  Mexico-U.S.,  signature, 

76 
Air  transport  agreements,  U.S.  with : 
Burma,  signature,  557 
Canada,  consultation  on  suspension  of  Colonial  Air-  ; 

lines  license,  949 
Dominican  Republic,  signature,  153,  279 
Antarctica,    Argentina-Chile-U.K.    agreement    not   to 

•send  warships  to,  833 
Argentine-U.K.  trade  and  payments  agreement  studied, 

37 
Austrian  peace  treaty : 

CFM  agreement  at  Paris,  text  of  communique^  857; 
statements  by  President  Truman,  858 ;  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  859,  860 
Deputy  meetings,  9,  399,  509 
Tripartite  discussion,  468 
Automotive  traffic,  preparation  for  proposed  interna- 
tional treaty,  262 
Belgrade    convention    (1948)    on    control    of    Danube 
River,  U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;  text  of 
U.S.  note,  832 
Bermuda  Telecommunications  Agreement  of  1945,  re- 
vision, 508 
Bilateral  agreements  under  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries, 
negotiations  started,  753,  791 
Bizonal  Fusion  agreement,  U.S.-U.K.   (1947)   extended 

by  exchange  of  notes,  text,  69 
Bizonal   (Germany)   scrap  agreement,  suspending  pro- 
vision   in    U.S.-U.K.    Ferrous    Scrap    Agreement 
(1948),  114 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909    (U.S.-Canada)   dis- 
cussed, 949 
Broadcasting  Agreement  (1937),  North  American  Reg- 
ional (NARBA),  negotiations  for  new  agreement, 
460,  980 
Brussels  treaty  (1948).    See  Brussels  treaty 
Chicago    Convention    on    international    civil    aviation 

(1944),  discussion,  936, 
Civilians  in  wartime,  new  convention  drafted,  340 
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Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts — Continued 
Commercial  treaty  with  Italy,  exchange  of  ratifications, 

198 
Congo  Basin  Treaty   (1919),  discussion  of  expansion, 

852 
Cultural    cooperation,    agreement    establishing    U.S.- 
Mexican Commission,  signature,  868a 
Dismantling  in  Germany  modified,  text  of  protocol  of 
agreements  between  Allied  High  Commission  and 
Federal  Republic  for  Germany,  863a 
Double  taxation  treaties,  U.S.  with  : 
Cuba,  discussions,  279 
France,  exchange  of  ratifications,  710 
Ireland,  signature,  518 
Economic  cooperation  agreement,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany-U.S.,  signature,  982;  statement  by  John 
J.  McCloy,  983 
European  Payments  Plan,  OEEC  Council  agreement  on 
principles,  115 ;  statement  of  approval  by  ECA  ad- 
ministrator, 116 
Farm  labor  migration  agreement,  Puerto  Rico-U.S.,  dis- 
cussed, 45 
France-U.S.  military  obligations  of  dual  nations  (1948) , 

effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  279 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union   (Mar.  26,  1949)  : 
Documents  leading  to  establishment : 

Declaration  and  Protocol    (Sept.  13,   1947),   203; 

text,  243 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  Commission,  203,  207 
Protocol  of  Mar.  20, 1948,  207 ;  text,  244 ;  correction, 

399 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Union  Commission,  207 
GATT  decision,  203,  206,  207,  215;  text,  244 
Text  of  treaty,  245 
Freedom  of  Information  convention,  debate,  500,  662, 

727 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  treaties: 

Countries  with  treaties  under  Immigration  Act  of 

1924  listed,  535 ;  correction,  706 
Italy-U.S.,  exchange  of  ratifications,  198;  statement 
by  Secretary  Acheson  on  entrance  into  effect, 
114 
Uruguay-U.S.,  background  and  signature,  866a ;  mes- 
sage to  President  Batlle  from  President  Truman, 
910;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  909 
Fulbright  Act,  educational  exchange  agreements  under : 
Australia,  signature,  870a 
Egypt,  signature,  831 

France  (1948),  U.S.  Educational  Commission  estab- 
lished in,  263 
Iran,  signature,  443 
Genocide,  convention  on  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime  of   (1948)  :  text  of  President's  transmittal 
letter  to  Congress  with  Secretary  of  State's  report, 
844 
German-looted  gold,    U.S.-U.K.-France-Poland   agree- 
ment   (July    6)    on    distribution    for    reparations, 
signature,  71 
Greco-American   radio-transmitter  project    (Salonika) 
agreement,  829 

Index,  July  to  December   1949 


Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts — Continued 
Hague    agreement,    Netherlands-Indonesia,    for    Indo- 
nesian   independence :    discussion    of    charter    of 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  958;  of  transitional  meas- 
ures, 960;   of  Union  statute,  959;   statements   by 
Secretary    Acheson,    752;    by    Senator    Frank    P. 
Graham,  753 
Hospital  ships,  Hague  convention  of  1907,  revision,  339 
Human   Rights,    International    (draft)    Covenant    on, 
revision  discussed  by  James  Simsarian,  3;  text,  9 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance : 
Discussed  by : 
Acheson,  Dean,  463 
Barber,  Willard,  149,  151,  152,  924 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  920 
Disputes,  effective  application  in  settlement  of: 
Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  case  reviewed,  921,  924 
Haitian-Dominican  Republic  case  reviewed,  922 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  comparison  with,  152 
International  Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of  Cor- 
rection   Convention,    500;    background    and    U.N. 
debate  summarized  by  Samuel  De  Palma,  724 
Israeli-Syrian  armistice :  annexes,  179 ;   statement  by 

Secretary  Acheson,  180;  text,  177 
Labor      Organization,       International :       conventions 

adopted  and  revised  at  32d  meeting,  103 
Lend-lease,  28th  report  transmitted  to  Congress,  text 

of  President's  message,  117 
Mexico-U.S.   claims   convention    (1941),   Mexican   8th 

payment,  833 
Military  mission,  U.S.-Peru,  signature,  38 
Missing  persons,  ECOSOC  action  on  draft  convention 

on  declaration  of  death  of,  18,  771 
Nicagara  River,  diversions  of  water  from ;  negotiations 

for  new  treaty,  949 
Nine-power  treaty  (1922)  in  present  China,  900 
North    Atlantic    ocean-station    agreements     (1946-49) 
for    air    navigation    services;    ICAO    Conference 
action,  683 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  ratification,  355 
Obsolete  treaties  withdrawn  from  Senate  calendar  of 
treaties  by  President ;  text  of  letter  to  Senate,  316 
Peace   treaties    (1947)    with   Bulgaria,   Hungary,   and 
Rumania,  human-rights  dispute: 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  456,  491 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  541 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  540,  617,  659,  662,  691 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  495 
Soviet  attitude,  29,  238,  491,  495,  541,  622,  659,  662, 

691 
U.N.  action,  456,  459,  540,  617,  618,  627,  659,  662,  691, 

692 
U.S.  action,  29,  238,  491,  495,  514,  540,  541,  623 
Potato  program  agreement  (1948),  U.S.-Canada,  termi- 
nated, 38 
Potsdam  agreement.     See  Potsdam   agreement 
Prisoners  of  war  and  wounded  and  sick,  Geneva  con- 
vention of  1929,  revision,  339 
Radio  agreement,  inter-American,  replacement  for  San- 
tiago agreement  of  1940,  258 
Refugees,  convention  to  be  drafted  on  status,  771 
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Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts— Continued 
Rio  treaty.     See  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 

Assistance 
Road  traffic,  international  convention  on:  preparation 
and  formulation  reported  by  H.  H.  Kelly,  875a; 
signatures,  886 ;  summary  of  documents,  886 
Ruhr  Authority,   International;    agreement    (Apr.   28, 
1949)    creating,    185.     See    also    Ruhr    Authority, 
International 
Santiago  radio  agreement   (1940)   replaced,  258 
Sino-Soviet  treaty   (1945)   of  friendship  and  alliance, 
Chinese  charges  in  U.N.  against  U.S.S.R.,  899,  900 
South    African-Southern    Rhodesian    Customs    Union 

examined  by  GATT,  775 
South  Pacific  agreement   (1948)    establishing  Commis- 
sion, 839 
Surplus  property  disposal  agreements  for  educational 
exchange.     See  Fulbright  Act  or  Educational  Ex- 
change Program 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 

and  Trade 
Tax  conventions  with  Canada    (1942,  1944),  negotia- 
tions for  revisions,  153 
Trade  agreements: 

Administration  of  treaty  program,  text  of  Executive 

order,  593,  595 
Colombian-U.S.    (1935)    terminated  by  exchange  of 
notes,  text  of  U.S.  note,  711 ;  text  of  Presidential 
proclamation,  865a 
Sweden-U.S.  (1935)  extended  by  exchange  of  memo- 
randa, 31 
Traffic  in  persons  and  exploitation  of  prostitution  of 
others,  consideration  of  draft  convention  on  sup- 
pression of,  765 
Tuna     Commission      (Costa     Rica),     Inter- American 
Tropical :  convention  transmitted  to  Congress,  text 
of  President's  message,  77 ;  ratification,  355 
Tuna,  Mexico-U.S.  International  Commission  for  Sci- 
entific Investigation  of,  ratification,  355 
United    States    Treaty   Developments,    3d    section    re- 
leased, 714 
Visa  fee,  reciprocal  agreements  and  arrangements,  list- 
ing of  countries  and  fees,  534 
Western  Union.    See  Brussels  treaty 
Wheat  Agreement,   International: 
Entrance  into  force,  75 
U.S.  ratification,  21 
Yalta  agreement   (1945),  U.S.  views  on  Soviet  viola- 
tions in  China,  900 
Yugoslavia,  claims  agreement  with  U.S.,  868;  terms  of 
agreement,  869 
Trieste : 

U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal  rate  reduction  on,  829 
Yugoslav  currency  conversion,  text  of  U.S.  note  of  pro- 
test, 113 
Tripolitania  (Libya).    See  Italian  colonies,  disposition  of 
Trueblood,   Edward   G.,   appointed   as   MDAP   assistant 

(France),  791 
Truman,  President : 
Addresses : 

Budget  for  national  defense  and  international  aid, 
excerpt  from  July  13  radio  address,  118 
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Truman,  President — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Free  nations,  voluntary  association  of ;  before  Golden 

Jubilee  Convention  of  VFW,  Miami,  Fla.,  343 
International  economic  policy  before  annual  conven- 
tion of  American  Legion,  Phila.,  400 
Public  opinion  and  American  foreign  policy  before 
Imperial   Council   Session   of   Shrine   of  North 
America,  Chicago,  145 
Working  in  U.  N.  at  cornerstone  ceremonies,  U.N. 

headquarters,  New  York,  643 
World  abundance  through  FAO  before  FAO,  857a 
BmxETiN  of  June  19,  1949,  p.  772,  correction,  851 
Correspondence : 

Chinese  Acting  President  (Li  Tsung-Jen)  on  national 

anniversary,  636 
Haitian  President   (Estime),  congratulations  on  Bi- 
centennial Exposition,  946 
Uruguayan  president  (Batlle)  on  signature  of  treaty 
of  friendship,  910 
Executive  Orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Fiscal  1950,  request  for  supplemental  appropriation  for 

Presidential  funds,  117 
Greek  officials  (Tsaldaris  and  Venizelos)  courtesy  visit 

from,  829 
MDAP  appropriations,  request  for  full  amount  author- 
ized by  Congress,  603 
Messages  to  Congress  on: 
Lend-lease  report,  28th,  117 
Military  aid  legislation,  186 
Technical  assistance  program,  682 
Messages  to  Senate  on : 

Costa  Rica-U.S.  tuna  convention,  77 
Genocide  convention,  844 
Withdrawal  of  obsolete  treaties,  316 
Midyear  Economic  Report  of  President  transmitted  to 

Congress,  159 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations,  Presidential 
Statements : 
Atomic   energy    discussions,  U.K.-U.S.-Canada,   185, 

472,  507 
Atomic  explosion  in  U.S.S.R.,  487 
CFM  Paris  conference  reports  on  German  question 

and  Austrian  treaty,  858 
China  White  Paper,  on  release,  237 
Indian  Prime  Minister  (Nehru)  welcomed,  634 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  on  signing, 

603 
North  Atlantic  pact,  Senate  approval,  199 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  entrance  into  force,  355 
OAS,  effective  international  cooperation,  664 
Philippine  economy,  joint  statement  with  President 

Quirino,  277 
Philippine  President  (Quirino),  welcome,  276 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949 

approved,  548 
Shah  of  Iran,  visit  of,  831 
U.N.  Economic  Mission  to  Near  East,  appointment 

of  Gordon  Clapp  as  chairman,  333 
Trusteeship : 
General  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  Information 
Transmitted  under  Article  73  (e),  examination  of 
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Trusteeship — Continued 

General  Assembly's  Special  Co. — Continued 

summaries  and  analyses  on  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories, 335 
General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  Committee  considers 
Special  Committee's  report  and  adopts  resolutions, 
627,  746,  787 
Indonesia.    See  Indonesia 
Italian  colonies,  former.     See  Italian  colonies 
South  Pacific  Commission : 
Program  for  Research  Council,  259 
Progress  report  on  non-self-governing  territories  in 

South  Pacific.  839 
U.S.  Commissioners,  2d  meeting,  461 
U.S.  delegation  and  agenda  for  4th  session,  547 
U.S.  policy  toward  non-self-governing  territories,  491, 
496 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 
Administrative  Unions  in  trust  territories : 
Investigation  of,  129 
Resolution  on,  text,  132 
East  Africa,  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories,  report, 

128 
Fifth  session  action,  143,  848 

Fourth  session  summarized  by  Vernon  McKay,  123 
General  Assembly  action  on  Trusteeship  Council  re- 
ports, 786 
Reports  of  administering  authorities  on  trust  territories 
of: 
British  Cameroons  (U.K.),  125 
British  Togoland  (U.K.),  125 
French  Cameroons  (France),  125 
French  Togoland  (France),  125 
Nauru  (Australia),  848 
Pacific  Islands  (U.S.),  47, 133,  253 
Western  Samoa  (New Zealand),  127 
Resolutions : 
Administrative  unions  (July  18) ,  text,  132 
Collaboration  with  specialized  agencies,  130 
Educational  advancement  (Nov.  18),  129 
Higher  education  in  African  trust  territories   (July 

19),  text,  255 
Procedure  for  supervision  of  strategic  trust  terri- 
tories, 130 
Racial    discrimination    in    Ruanda-Urandi,    127;    in 
Tanganyika,  128 
Somaliland    trusteeship    agreement,    committee    estab- 
lished to  draft,  934 
West  Africa,  Visiting  Mission  to  trust  territories  : 
Plans  for  departure,  848 
Selection  of  members,  128 
Study  of  West  Africa,  123 
Terms  of  reference,  text  of  resolution,  16 
Tuna    Commission,    Inter- American    (U.S.-Costa    Rica) 
Tropical;  transmission  of  convention  to  Senate,  77; 
U.S.  ratification,  355 
Tuna  conventions,  U.S.  with : 
Costa  Rica :  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 

transmission  to  Senate,  77 ;  U.  S.  ratification,  355 
Mexico:  International    Commission   for    Scientific   In- 
vestigation of  Tuna,  U.S.  ratification,  355 
Turkey : 
American-Turkish  relations  discussed,  39,  707 


Turkey — Continued 
Soviet  tactics,  826,  972 

U.S.  military  aid,  188, 191, 267, 479, 480, 481, 603, 605 
VOA  broadcast  inaugurated,  944 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. : 
Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward,  370 
VOA  broadcast  inaugurated,  944 
UNCFI.    See  Indonesia,  U.N.  Commission  for 
UNCIP.     See  India  and  Pakistan,  U.N.  Commission  for 
UNCOK.     See  Korea,  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea 
U.N.   Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural   Organization 
(UNESCO)  : 
Public    Education,    Twelfth    International    Conference 

on,  U.S.  delegation,  20 
Scholarship     information     requested     by     Trusteeship 
Council  for  higher  education  in  African  trust  ter- 
ritories, text  of  res.,  256 
U.S.  representatives  to  4th  session  confirmed  by  Senate, 

546 
World  peace,  role  in  promotion  of;  address  by  George 
V.  Allen,  536 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Transportation  problems,  Lisbon  conference  on,  report, 

852 ;  text  of  final  act,  854 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on  (GATT)  : 
Consultation  on  import  restrictions,  774 
South  African-Southern  Rhodesian  Customs  Union 
examined,  775 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
UNESCO.     See  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization 
UNICEF.     See  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  U.N.  Inter- 
national 
Union  Statute,  Netherlands-Indonesia,  provisions  of,  959 
United  Kingdom : 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany.     See  Germany 
Atomic  energy : 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  consultations: 
AEC  (U.S.)  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee  members 

attend  U.K.  meeting,  507 
Combined  Policy  Committee  (1943),  472,  507,  581 
Declassification  guides  reviewed,  628 
Further  discussions,  185,  472,  589 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  (1948),  185,  507 
Statement  of  Principles  adopted  as  U.N.  AEC  discus- 
sion basis,  686 ;  text  689 
Balance-of-payments     problem      (Canada-U.S.-U.K.)  : 
agreement,  text  of  communique^,  473;  discussions, 
197,  307,  353,  473 
British  exchange  teachers  indoctrination:  address  by 

Margaret  Hicks  Williams,  609 
Central   and    South   African   transportation   problems, 
Lisbon  Conference  on :  report,  852 ;  text  of  final  act, 
854 
Educational   exchange   opportunities   under   Fulbright 

Act,  74, 154,  609,  675,  676 
Essentials  of  peace  resolution: 
Discussion,  786,  801,  855a,  970 
Soviet  counterproposal,  970 
U.S.-U.K.  draft,  text,  807 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Foreign  crude  oil  production,  discussions  by  U.K.-ECA- 

Netherlands,  102 
Foreign  Ministers  (Schuman,  Bevin,  Acheson)  meet  in 
Washington,    467;    at    Paris,    822;    text    of   Paris 
communique,  822 
Italian  colonies,  attitude  toward,  363,  364, 366,  373;  U.K. 

draft  resolution,  375 
Looted  property  in  Japan,  FEC  policy  decision  for  res- 
titution of,  790 
Petroleum  problems   in   production   and   distribution, 

U.S.-U.K.-Canada  discussions,  468 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Austrian  peace  treaty :  deputy  meetings,  19,  399,  509 ; 
CFM  agreement,   858;   statement  by   Secretary 
Acheson,  959,  860 ;  by  President  Truman,  858 
Belgrade   convention   on   control   of  Danube   River, 
U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity;  text  of  U.S. 
note,  832 
Bermuda   Telecommunications   Agreement    of   1945, 
Conference  for  Revision  of :  brief  report  on  new 
rates  and  circuits  with  U.S.,  508;   Ceylon  and 
Pakistan  invited,  261 
Bilateral  treaty  with  U.S.  under  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  of  1949,  negotiations  started,  753, 
791 
Bizonal  fusion  agreement    (1947)    extended  by   ex- 
change of  notes,  text,  69 
Bizonal   scrap   agreement,   suspending   provision   in 
U.S.-U.K.  Ferrous  Scrap  Agreement  (1948),  114 
Council  of  Europe,  discussed,  231;  text  of  statute, 

858a 
German-looted    monetary    gold,    U.S.-U.K.-France- 
Poland  agreement  on  distribution  for  reparations, 
71 
North  Atlantic  ocean-station  agreement,   signature, 

683,  684 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
South  Pacific  Commission  agreement,  discussion,  839 
Trade    and    payment    agreement    with    Argentina 

studied,  37 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
Trust  territories  in  Africa : 

Annual  report  on  British  Cameroons  and  Togoland 

to  Trusteeship  Council,  125 
British  Cameroons  and  Togoland,  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil resolution  on  terms  of  reference  for  visiting 
missions,  text,  16 
Higher  education,  Trusteeship  Council  resolution  on, 

text,  256 
Tanganyika,  Trusteeship  Council  resolution  on  racial 
discrimination  in,  128 
U.S.  aid  programs,  867 

U.S.  gift  parcels,  postal-rate  reduction  on,  829 
Warships  to  Antarctic,  Argentina-Chile-U.K.  agree- 
ment (1949-50)  not  to  send,  833 
United  Nations : 

Activities  and  programs  in  economic  and  social  fields, 
comparative    review    submitted    to    ECOSOC    by 
Secretary-General,  88 
Assessments,   scale   of;   General  Assembly   resolution 
(Oct.  20),  text,  696 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Calendar  of  meetings  of  international  organizations  and 

conferences,  182,  336,  510,  699,  849,  904 
Children's    Emergency    Fund,    International    (ICEF). 

See  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
Chinese  situation.     See  China 
Discussed  by : 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  283,  543 
Fosdick,  Dorothy,  709 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  347,  492 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  466 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  672 
Rusk,  Dean,  652 
Sanders,  William,  163 
Documents  listed,  71,  141,  226,  289,  396,  435,  538,  690, 

783 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  Far  East  1948,  released, 

396 
Freedom  of  press  and  information.    See  Information, 

freedom  of 
Genocide.    See  Genocide 
Greek  problem.    See  Greece 

Human  Rights  Commission.     See  Human  Rights 
Interim  Committee.    See  Interim  Committee 
"Little  Assembly".     See  Interim  Committee 
Membership : 

Applications :  Albania,  13,  14,  15,  459,  697 ;  Austria, 
15,  459,  745;  Bulgaria,  13,  14,  15,  48,  459,  697;  ( 
Ceylon,  15,  459,  745;  Finland,  15,  459,  745; 
Hungary,  13,  14,  15,  459,  697;  Ireland,  15,  459,  j 
745;  Italy,  15,  459,  745;  Jordan,  15,  459,  745; 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  13,  14,  15,  459,  697 ; 
Nepal,  334;  Portugal,  15,  459;  Rumania,  13,  14, 
15, 459, 647 ; 
Discussion  by : 

Austin,  Warren  R.,  13, 14 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  496 
Rusk,  Dean,  652 

United  Nations,  48,  334, 459, 486, 697, 745 
Near  East,  U.N.  Economic  Survey  Mission  to:  Clapp, 
Gordon    R.,    appointed    as    chairman,    333;    First 
interim  report,  text,  847a 
News  personnel,  access  to  meetings ;  General  Assembly 

resolution  (Oct.  21),  text,  696 
Palestine  problem.    See  Palestine 
Technical  Assistance  program.   See  Technical  assistance 
Trust  territories.     See  Trusteeship  Council 
United  States  in  United  Nations   (weekly  summary), 
17,  47,  100,  142,  181,  227,  257,  290,  334,  459,  499, 
539,  627,  662,  697,  745,  786,  817,  848,  855a,  902,  934, 
975,  correction,  856a 
U.N.  Day,  observance  of : 
Address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  455 
Headquarters    cornerstone    ceremonies,    address   by 

President  Truman,  643 
National  Citizens  Committee  named,  99 
Presidential  proclamation,  text,  332 
U.N.  Guard  discussed,  100,  848 ;  establishment  of  com- 
mittee, 289,  697,  817 
U.N.  Secretariat,  Secretary  Acheson's  letter  to  Byron 
Price  on  U.S.  views  on  testimony  concerning,  252. 
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Dnited  States  in  United  Nations  (weekly  summary),  17, 
47,   100,   142,  181,  227,  257,   290,  334,  459,  499,   539, 
627,  662,  697,  745,  786,  817,  848,  855a,  902,  934,  975; 
correction,  856a 
U.S.  Commission  for  UNESCO : 
Executive  Committee : 
Members  listed,  20 

Priority  program  items  selected,  19 ;  listed,  20 
U.  S.  Great  Seal,  custody  and  use  of,  503 
UNSCOB.     See  Balkans  U.N.  Special  committee  on 
Uranium  shipments  to  U.S.S.B.,  statement  by  Secretary 

Acheson, 944 
Uruguay : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  application  for  accession,  596, 774, 777 
Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  economic  devel- 
opment with  U.S.,  978 ;  background  and  signa- 
tures, 866a ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  909 ; 
message   from   President   Truman   to   President 
Batlle,  910 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  signature,  75 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bavndal),  appointment,  78 
U.S.  procurement  negotiations  for  Uruguayan  products ; 
joint  U.S.-Uruguay  statement,  278 
U.S.S.B.: 
Americans    (Oelsner,    Sellers,    Sienkiewicz)    detained; 

text  of  U.S.  note  of  protest,  592 
Atomic  energy : 

Explosion  in  Bussia,  statements  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  487 
Truman,  President,  487 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  488 
Soviet  proposals  for  international  control,  248,  544, 

687, 932 ;  text  of  proposals,  690 
Uranium,  U.S.  shipments  of;  statement  by  Secretary 

Acheson, 944 
VOA  corrects  Pravda's  reports  on  atomic  develop- 
ments, 943 
Communist  designs   and   tactics   for  world  expansion 

reviewed  by  Warren  B.  Austin,  972, 973 
Disarmament  policy  discussed  by  Warren  B.  Austin,  649 
Forced  labor  study,  U.N.-ILO,  Soviet  attitude,  769 
Germany.     See  Germany 
Greek  citizens  of  Soviet  origin  deported  to  Asia,  670, 

1037 
Greek  problem  of  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity,  Soviet  attitude  toward,  407,  408,  412,  415, 
780,  782 
Human  Bights  Covenant,  Soviet  action  on,  8 
Italian  colonies,  Soviet  attitude  toward,  363,  364,  367, 

373 ;  revised  proposals,  377 
Japanese  labor  policy,  Soviet  charges  against : 

McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  B.,  refutation,  107,  1037 
U.S.  analysis,  text  of  pertinent  laws,  108 
Military  power,  190,  193,  265 

Noncooperation  in  world-peace  activities,  344,  490,  492, 
499,  590,  611,  615,  631,  633,  649,  653,  656,  659,  670 
703,  787,  801,  811,  818,  825,  839a,  855a,  897,  941,  970 
Obstructionist  tactics,  23,  48,  58,  181,  252,  267,  269,  323, 
344,  347,  348,  399,  401,  459,  539,  544,  631,  655,  662, 
668,  673,  708,  727,  745,  769,  814,  902 
Soviet  economic  program  discussed  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son, 719 


U.S.S.B.— Continued 
Treaties  and  agreements,  etc. : 

Austrian  peace  treaty :  deputy  meetings,  19,  399,  509 ; 
CFM  agreement,  858;  statements  by  Secretary 
Acheson,  959,  860 ;  by  President  Truman,  858 
Belgrade  convention  (1948)  on  control  of  Danube 
Biver,  U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity ;  text  of 
U.S.  note,  832 
Icebreakers   and   frigates,   agreement   with   U.S.   to 

return,  558 
Peace  treaties   (1947)   with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Bumania  human-rights  dispute:    Soviet  action, 
29,  238,  407,  408,  410,  459,  490,  659,  662,  691,  813 
826 
Sino-Soviet  treaty  (1945)  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
Chinese  charges  in  U.N.,  899,  900 
U.N.  membership,  Soviet  position  discussed  by  Warren 

B.  Austin,  14 
U.S.   1st   annual  report  on  trust  territory  of  Pacific 

islands,  Soviet  criticisms  of,  137 
U.S.  merchant  vessel  on  loan  to  Korea;  U.S.  note  re- 
questing Soviet  aid  in  locating,  636 
U.S.  rejects  charges  on  Italy's  participation  in  North 

Atlantic  Treaty;  text  of  U.S.  note,  238,  1037 
Voice  of  America  (VOA) ,  Soviet  jamming  of,  32,  310,  312 

Vandenberg,  Sen.  A.  H,  statement  in  Senate  debate  on 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  61 
Venereal  Disease,  26th  General  Assembly  of  International 

Union  Against;  U.S.  delegation,  509 
Venezis,  Elias  (Greece),  awarded  1st  grant  under  Smith- 

Mundt  Act  program,  636 
Venezuela : 

Aid  from  U.S. : 

Irrigation  problems,  86 ;  table  listing  federal  projects, 

87 
Technical  cooperation  achievement,  979 
Browder-Eisenhardt    case    discussed    in    U.S.    memo- 
randum  (Daniels)   to  Inter-American  Peace  Com- 
mittee, 450 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  77 
Description  of  country,  86 

U.S.  foreign  office  at  Puerto  la  Cruz  elevated  to  con- 
sulate, 78 
Veterinary  Congress,  14th  International,  U.S.  delegation, 

144 
Veto: 

Soviet  policy,  656 

Use  in  membership  applications,  817 
Vietnam,  unification  as  state,  75 
Visas : 

Chinese  Communists  refuse  U.S.  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel exist  visas,  482,  709 ;  statement  by  Secretary 
Acheson,  709 
Control  of,  discussed  by  Eliot  B.  Coulter,  523 
Ireland  lifts  visa  restrictions,  314 
Passport  Agencies,  opening  of: 
Boston,  871a 
Chicago,  991 
Beciprocal  visa  fee  agreements  and  arrangements,  list- 
ing of  countries  and  fees,  534 
Tourist    regulations,    simplification    discussed    at    3d 
Inter-American  Travel  Congress,  890 
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Vit6ria,  Brazil,  U.S.  consular  office  raised  to  consulate,  319 
VOA.    See  Voice  of  America 
Voice  of  America  (VOA)  : 

Additional  appropriations  requested  for  improvement 

of  facilities,  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  312 
Chinese  and  Far  Eastern  broadcasts  increased,  239 
General  Bradley  broadcasts  on  defense  progress  to  North 

Atlantic  nations,  869a 
Greco-American   agreement  for    Salonika   radio-trans- 
mitter project  improves  VOA  service,  829 
History  and  activities  by  George  V.  Allen,  310 
Inter-American  programs  discussed  by  Willard  F.  Bar- 
ber, 924 
Munich  relay  station  strengthens  European  broadcasts, 

403 
New  programs  inaugurated : 
Turkey,  707,  944 
Ukraine,  944 
Pravda  reports  on  Soviet  atomic  developments  corrected 

in  broadcast,  943 
Soviet  jamming  campaign,  32,  310,  312 

Wainhouse,  David  W.,  joint  (Mangano)  report  on  problem 
of  former  Italian  colonies  in  3d  session  of  General 
Assembly,  363 
War  damage  claims  in  Yugoslavia,  registration  deadline 

fixed,  865a 
Ward,  Consul  General   (Mukden,  China)  : 
Espionage  charges  against  staff  denied,  36 
Experiences  under  Communists  summarized,  955 
Detention  by  Communists,  release  requested,  759 
Release,  letter  (Acheson)   to  30  nations,  799 
Staff  departure,  arrangements  for,  907 
Warren,  George  L. : 

IRO,  report  on  3d  (special)  session  of  General  Council, 

341 
Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  article,  938 
Weather  station  expedition,  joint  (U.S.-Canada),  76,  443 
Webb,  Under  Secretary  James  E. : 
Correspondence : 

President  Truman   recommending  genocide  conven- 
tion, 844 
Statements : 
Atomic  energy,  recent  developments  in,  488 ;  explora- 
tory talks  by  Combined  Policy  Committee,  589 
Costa  Rican  Government,  new,  833 
MDAP,  1st  U.S.  groups  depart  for  Europe,  791 
Point  4,  proposed  legislation  :  testimony  before  House 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee,    274,    305 ; 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  549 
U.S.  rejects  Soviet  charges  against  establishment  of 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  590 
West  Africa,  trust  territories.     See  Trusteeship  Council 
West  Africa,  Visiting  Mission  to  trust  territories: 
Plans  for  departure,  848 
Selection  of  members,  128 
Study  of  West  Africa,  123 
Terms  of  reference,  text  of  resolution,  16 
Western  Europe,  Council  of.    See  Council  of  Europe 
Western    Samoa,    trust    territory    of.     See    Trusteeship 
Council 
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Western  Union.     See  Brussels  treaty 
Wheat  Agreement,  International: 
Entrance  into  force,  75 
U.S.  ratification,  21 
Wheat  Council,  International: 

Committees,  Executive  and  Price  Equivalents,  U.S. 

delegation  to  1st  meetings,  228 
First  session,  U.S.  delegation,  52 
White,  Ivan  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  991 
WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization 
Williams,  Margaret  Hicks,   article  on  educational  and 
ideological  task  based  on  address  before  British  ex- 
change teachers,  609 
Williamson,  Francis  T.,  appointed  as  chief  of  Division  of 

Austrian  Affairs,  714 
Willoughby,   Woodbury,    report   on   3d   session   of   Con- 
tracting parties  to  GATT  and  tariff  negotiations  at 
Annecy,  774 
Wolverton,  Representative,  charges  Assistant  Secretary    ; 
Miller  re  Sabalo  Transportation  Company  vs  Mexico    \ 
case:     Secretary   Acheson's   letter   of   refutation   to 
Chairman  (Kee)  of  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee    • 
text,  553 
Women,  U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of:  ECOSOC  action    '■ 

on  report,  768,  1037 ;  priority  program  reviewed,  90 
Woodward,  Stanley,  article  on  protocol:  what  it  is  and 

what  it  does,  501 
Wool  Study  Group,  International,  3d  meeting,  U.S.  dele-    ■ 

gation,  701 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  : 

Korean  application  for  membership  accepted,  17 
Malaria  control,  ECOSOC  resolution  based  on  WHO 

recommendation,  772 
Priorities  in  program  reviewed,  95 
Second  World  Health  Assembly,  summary,  17 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.N.,  participation,  916, 
931 

Yalta  agreement   (1945),  Soviet  violation  in  China,  900 
Yemen : 

Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine  situation 
Yugoslavia : 

Greek  problem  (Balkan  situation)  :  threats  to  political 
and  territorial  security : 
Aid  to  guerrillas,  407,  425,  430,  459,  489,  495,  588,  658, 

779,  813 
Attitude,  409,  410,  413,  418,  419,  425,  430,  779,  813 
Children  and  refugees,  408,  409,  410,  412,  416,  427, 

658,  697,  780,  781,  817,  853a,  1037 
Conciliation  Committee,  proposed,  499;  U.S.  support, 
500,  542 ;  reports,  662,  779 ;  suspension  of  activi- 
ties, 657 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Dean,  489,  658 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  972 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  542,  779,  813 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  407 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  494 
Rusk,  Dean,  654 

United  Nations,  459,  662,  697,  745,  817 
Investigation,  U.N.  Commission  of,  407,  411 
Soviet  action,  407,  408,  410,  459,  490,  662,  813,  826 
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Yugoslavia — Continued 
Greek  Problem — Continued 

Summary  record    (1946-^9)    in   U.N.   by   Harry   N. 

Howard,  407 
U.N.  resolution  (Nov.  19,  1949),  text,  852a,  1037 
UNSCOB  action.     See   Balkans,  U.N.   Special   Com- 
mittee on 
Italian  colonies,  former,  attitude  toward,  370 
Soviet  tactics  summarized  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  973 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Belgrade  convention  (1948)  on  control  of  Danube 
River,  U.S.-U.K.-France  protest  validity ;  text 
of  U.S.  note,  832 


Yugoslavia — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Claims  settlement  with  U.S.,  868 ;  terms  of  agreement, 

869;  Claims  Commission  proposed,  870 
Road  traffic  convention,  signature,  886 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Cannon),  resignation,  714 
U.S.  protests  currency  conversion  in  Trieste,  text  of 

U.S.  note,  113 
War  damage  claims  of  U.S.  citizens,  registration  dead- 
line fixed,  865a 

Zuleta-Angel,  Dr.  Don  Eduardo,  credentials  as  Colombian 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  558 
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CORRECTIONS  IN  VOLUME  XXI 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following  errors: 

July  4:  page  844,  right-hand  column,  the  heading  should  read  "Report  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State." 

Due  to  an  error  in  pagination  from  837-876  in  this  issue,  the  pages  in  the  December  5 
issue  are  marked  837a-876a. 

July  11:  page  25,  left-hand  column,  the  item,  "Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for 
Germany,"  was  released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  and  Washington 
June  20. 

July  25:  page  107,  left-hand  column,  the  item,  "Labor  Policy  in  Japan,"  was  released  to  the 
press  July  13. 

August  15:  page  236,  the  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  entitled  "Basic  Principles  of 
U.  S.  Policy  Toward  the  Far  East,"  was  released  to  the  press  on  August  5. 

page  238,  the  text  of  the  U.  S.  Note  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  Soviet  charges  on 
Italy's  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  was  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
released  to  the  press  on  August  2. 

August  29:  page  298,  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  is  American  Ambassador  to  France,  not  James 
Bruce. 

September  26:  page  456,  right-hand  column,  the  item   "Resolutions  on  Relations  with 
Intergovernmental  Organizations,"  is  United  Nations  document  E/1532  of  August  10,  1949. 
page  467,  right-hand  column,  the  subhead  "France — Europe"  should  read 
"U.K.— Europe." 

October  17:  page  588,  right-hand  column,  the  reference  "temporarily  absent"  applies  to 
AH  Haider  Abbasi  of  Pakistan. 

October  31:  page  670,  left-hand  column,  the  heading  should  read  "Persons  of  Greek  Origin 
Deported  to  Soviet  Central  Asia." 

November  14:  page  725,  in  the  article  on  freedom  of  the  press,  under  the  heading  "Genesis 
of  the  United  States  Proposal,"  left-hand  column,  the  second  paragraph  should  read  as 
follows:  A  persistent  campaign  on  the  part  of  American  press  agencies  and  organizations 
to  promote  world-wide  freedom  of  news  reporting  culminated  in  the  unanimous  adoption  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  on  September  21,  1944,  of  the  following  resolution: 
November  21:  page  767-68,  the  following  transposition  of  material  should  be  noted:  On 
page  767,  right-hand  column,  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5  under  the  heading  "Subcommission 
Report"  should  be  inserted  after  the  second  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Status  of  Women", 
on  page  768. 

page  773,  left-hand  column,  fifth  line,  the  final  sentence  in  that  paragraph 
should  read  as  follows:  The  Council  approved  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee,  such  as  location  of  some  of  the  agencies  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations  and  consultation  with  ecosoc  by  the  specialized  agencies  before  they  establish 
regional  offices.  The  Council  decided  that  no  revision  need  be  made  at  this  time  in  the 
agreements  between  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

November  28:  page  822,  left-hand  column,  the  first  heading  should  read  "Foreign  Ministers 
Meet  at  Paris." 

December  5:  page  852a,  the  resolution  entitled  "Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and 
Territorial  Integrity  of  Greece,"  A/1117,  has  been  corrected  by  A/1117/Corr.l  as  follows: 
right-hand  column,  10th  line,  "purpose"  should  read  "purposes";  page  853a,  left-hand 
column,  47th  line  should  read  "graphs  8,  9,  and  11  of  the  present  resolution,  and  upon." 
pages  in  this  issue  are  marked  837a-876a  due  to  an  error  in  pagination  in  the 
July  4  issue. 
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